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I have read, by order of the Lord- Keeper, 
a mannfcript entitled, The ancient Hiftory of 
the Egyptians Carthaginian Ajfyrians^ Babylo- 
nians, Medesy Per/tans, Macedonians and Greeks, 
&c. In this work appears the fame principles 
of religion, of probity, and the fame happy en- 
deavours to improve the minds of youth, which 
are fo confpicuous in all the writings of this au- 
thor. The preferit work is not confined merely 
to the inftru&ion of young people, but may be 
of fervice to all perfons in general, who will 
now have an opportunity of reading, in their 
native tongue, a great number of curious events, 

which before were known to few except the 

learned. 
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A LETTER written by the Right 
Reverend Dr. Francis Atterbury, 

late Lord Biiliop of Roche fter, to 

Mr. Roll in, in commendation of this 
work. 



Reverende at que ErudwJJinu Vir % 

CUM, monente amico quodam, qui juxta aides 
tuas habitat, fcirem te Parifios revertifle ; ftatui 

falutatum te ire, ut primum per valetudinem liceiet. 
Id officii, ex pedum infirmitate aliquandiu dilatum, 
cum tandem me impleturum fperarcm, frunra fui, do- 
mi non eras. Keftat, ut quod coram exequi non po- 
tui, fcriptis faltem literis prsefrem ; tibique ob ea om- 
nia, quibus a te auclus fum, beneficia, grates agam* 
quas habeo certe, Sc femper habiturus fum, maxima*. 

Revera munera ilia Iibrorum nuperis a te annis edi - 

torum egregia ac perhonoririca mihi vifa funt. Mukt 
enim facio, & te, vir praeftantifiime, & tua omnia, 
quaecunque in ifto Jiterarum genere perpolita funt; in 
quo quidem Te caeteris omnibus ejufmodi fcriptoribus 
facile antecellere, atque effe eundem & dicendi & fen- 
tiendi magiftrum optimum, prorsus exiftimo : cumque 
in excolendis his ftudiis aliquantulum ipfe & operas &: 

temporis pofuerim, libere tamen proliteor me, tua cum 
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legam ac relegam, ea edoctum effe a te, non folum 

quae nefciebam prorsus, fed etiam quas antea didicifle 
mihi vifus fum. Modefte itaque nimium de opere tuo 
fentis, cum juventuti tantum inftituendae elaboraturn 
id effe contend is. Ea certe fcribis, quae a viris ifliuf- 
modi rerum baud imperitis, cum voluptate & fruc-Jfu 

]egi poffunt. Vetera quidem 5t fatis. cognita revoqas in 

memoriam \ fed ita revocas, ut illuftres, ut ornes ; 
ut aliquid vetuftis adjicias quod novum, fit, alienis quod 
omnino tuum : bonafque picluras bona in luce collo- 
cando efficis, ut etiam iis, a quibus faepiffime con- 

fpeclae funt, elegantiores tamen folito appareajat, & 
placeant magis. 

Certe, dum Xenophontem faepius verfas, ab illo & 
ea quae a te plurimis in Jocis narrantur, & ipfum ubi- 
que narrandi modum videris traxiffe, ftylique Xeno- 
phontei nitorem ac venuftam fimplicitatem non imi- 
tari tantum, fed plane affequi : ita ut li Gallice fci/let 
Xenophon, non aliis ilium, in eo argumento quod tiac- 
tas, verbis ufurum, non alio prorsus more fcripturum 
judicem. 

Haec ego, haud afTentandi causa (quod vitium pro- 
cul a me abeft) fed vere ex animi fententia dico. Cum 
enim pulchris a te donis ditatus fim, quibus in eodem,. 
aut in alio quopiam do&rinae genere referendis impa- 
rem me fentio, volui tamen propenfi erga te animi 
gratique teftimonium proferre, & te aliquo faltem mu- 
nufculo, etfi perquam diffimili, remunerari. 

Perge, vir docle admodum & venerande, de bonii 
Jiteris, quae nunc negle&ae paffim & fpretae jacent, bene 
mereri : perge juventutem Gallicam (quando illi folum- 
modo te utilem effe vis) optimis & praeceptis & exem- 

plis informare. 

Quod ut facias, annis aetatis tuae elapfis multos ad- 

jiciat 




jiciat Deus ! iifque decurrentibus fanum te pneftet ai* 
que incolumem. Hoc ex animo optat ac vovet 



Tui obfervantiffimus 



Franciscus Roffensis. 



Pranfurum te mecum poft Fella dixit mihi amicus 
ille nofter qui tibi vicinus eft. Cum ftatueris tecum 
quo die adfuturus es, id illi fignificabis. Me certe an- 
nis maKfque debilitatum, quandocunque veneris, domi 



mvenies 



6° Kal Jan, 1731 
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A LETTER, written by the Right 

Reverend Dr. Francis Atterbury , 
late Lord Bifliop of Rochefter, to 
Mr. Roll in, in commendation of this 

work. 



Reverend and jnojl Learned Sir, 

WH E N I was informed by a friend who lives near 
you, that you were returned to Paris, I refolved 
to wait on you, as foon as my health would admit. Af- 
ter having been prevented by the gout for fome time, I 
was in hopes at length of paying my refpe&s to you at 
your houfe, and went thither, but found you not at 
home. It is incumbent on me therefore to do that in 
writing, which I could not in perfon, and to return you 

my acknowledgments for all the favours you have been 
pleafed to confer upon me, of which, I beg you will be 
allured, that I fhall always retain the moft grateful fenfe. 

And indeed I efteem the books you have lately pub- 
lifhed, as prefents of exceeding value, and fuch as do me 
very great honour. For I have the highen: regard, moft 
excellent Sir, both for you, and for every thing that 
comes from fo mafterly a hand as yours, in the kind of 
learning you treat; in which I muft believe that you 
not only excel all other writers,, but are at the fame 
time the beft mafter of fpeaking and thinking well ; and 
I freely confefs that, tho' I had applied fome time and 

pains in cultivating thefe ftudies, when I read your vo- 
lumes 
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lumes over and over again, I was inftructed in things by 
you, of which I was not only entirely ignorant, but 
feemed to myfelf to have learnt before. You have there- 
fore too modeft an opinion of your work, when you de*- 
clare it compofed lolely for the inftruction of youth. 
What you write may undoubtedly be read with plea- 
fure and improvement by perfons not unacquainted in 
learning of the fame kind. For whilft you call to mind 
antient fails and things fufficiently known, you do it in 
fuch a manner, that you illuftrate, you embellifh them ; 
frill adding fomething new to the old, fomething entirely 

your own to the labours of others : by placing good 
pictures in a good light, you make them appear with 
unufual elegance and more exalted beauties, even to 
thofe who have feen and ftudied them moil. 

■ 

In your frequent correfpondence with Xenophon, 
you have certainly extracted from him, both what you 
relate in many places, and every where his very manner 
of relating ; you feem not only to have imitated, but 
attained the mining elegance and beautiful fim pi icity of 
that authors' s ftile : fo that had Xenophon excelled in 
the French language, in my judgment, he would have 
ufed no other words, nor wrote in any other method, 
upon the fubject you treat, than you have done. 

I do not fay this out of flattery, (which is far from 
being my vice) but from my real ienfe and opinion. A* 
you have enriched me with your fine prefents, which I 
know how incapable I am of repaying either in the fame 
or in any other kind of learning, I was willing toteftify 
my gratitude and affection for you, and at Ieaft to make 
you fome fmall, tho' exceedingly unequal, return. 

Go on, rnoft learned and venerable Sir, to defcrve 
well of found literature, which now lies univerfally 
neglected and defpifed. Go on, in forming the youth 
of France (fince you will have their utility to be you/ 

fole view) upon the b eft precepts and examples. 
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Which that you may effect, may it pleafe God to 

add many years to your life, and during the courfe of 
them to preferve you in health and fafety. This is th« 

earneft wifh and prayer of 

Your moft obedient Servant, 

Francis Roffen. 



P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you in- 
tend to dine with me after the holidays. When you 
have fixed upon the day, be pleafed to let him know 
it. Whenever you come, you will certainly find one fo 
weak with age and ills as I am at home. 

Decemb. 26. 1731* 
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Sect. I. The Ufefulnefs of Profane History, 

efpecially with regard to Religion. 



H E ftudy of profane hiftory 
would be unworthy of a ferious 
attention, and a confiderable 

length of time, if it were confined to 
the dry knowledge of antient tranf 




What is to Be 
obferved in hif- 
tory, beftdes the 
events and cbro- 



no 



kgy 



and an unpleafing enquiry into the aeras 



actions , 

when each of them happen'd. It 



know 



there were once fuch men 



Alexander 



Caefar, Ariftides, or Cato, and that they lived in this 



that period 



the empire of the Aflyrians made 



way for that of the Babylonians, and the latter for the 
empire of the Medes and Perfians, who were them- 
felves fubjected by the Macedonians, as thefe were af- 
terwards by the Romans 




of 



The eaufes of 
•ife and fall 



But it highly concerns us to know, 

what methods thofe empires were 



founded ; the fteps by which they rofe 



exalted pitch of grandeur we fo much admire 
what it was that conftituted their true glory and felt 
city, and the caufes of their declenfion and fall. 



Tis of no lefs importance to ftudy 
attentively the manners of different na- 
tions ; their genius, laws, and cuftoms j 
and efpecially to acquaint our felves with 
the character and difpofition, the talents, 



2. The genius 
d charaEltr cf 

tions, and of the 



rfo 



virtues 



d 



ices of thofe men 




governed 



whom they 



were governed ; and whofe good or bad qualities 
tributed to the grandeur or decay of the ftates 
which they prefided. 

z 



Such 
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Such are the great objects which antient hiftory pre- 
fents; exhibiting to our view all the kingdoms and 
empires of the world - } and at the fame time, all the 
great men who were any way confpicuous ; thereby 
inftru&ing us, by example rather th%n precept, in the 




of empire and war, the principles of government 
the rules of policy, the maxims of civil fociety, and 
the conduct of life that fuits all ages and conditions. 

' We acquire, at the fame time, ano- 

and pro g refi gt cf t] } er knowledge, which cannot but ex- 
arts andfciences. cite the curiofity of all perfons who have 

a tafte and inclination for polite learn- 
ing : I mean, the manner in which arts and fciences 
were invented, cultivated and improved j we there dis- 
cover, and trace as it were with the eye, their origin 
and progrefs ; and perceive, with admiration, that the 
nearer we approach thofe countries which were once in- 
habited by the fons of Noah, in the greater perfection 
we find the arts and fciences and that they feem to be 
either neglected or forgot, in proportion to the 
motenefs of nations from them ; fo that, when men 
attempted to revive thofe arts and fciences, they were 
obliged to go back to the fource from whence they 
originally flowed. 

I give only a tranfient view of thefe objects, tho' fo 
very important, in this place, becaufe I have already 
treated them with fome extent elfewhere *. 

„ , r But another object of infinitely great- 

4. The obfer- M - . J , . J ° . 

ving, facially, er importance, claims our attention. 
the connexion be- For altho' profane hiftory treats only of 

tnvecn facred and nat i ons w h 0 bad imbibed all thechimai- 

ras of a luperltitjous worfhip ; and a- 

bandoned themfelves to all the irregularities of which 
human nature, after the fall of the firft man, became 
capable ; it neverthelefs proclaims univerfally the great- 
nefs of the Almighty, his power, his juftice ; and 

* Vol. 3 & 4. Of the wetbod of teaching and (ludvn* the Belles 
Uttres, &c, 4 J * 



above 
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above all, the admirable wifdom with which his pro- 
vidence governs the univerfe. 

If the * inherent conviction of this laft truth, 
rais'd, according to Cicero's obfervation, the Romans' 

above all other nations ; we may, in like manner, af- 
firm, that nothing gives hiftory a greater fuperiority to 
many other branches of literature, than to fee in a man- 
ner imprinted, in almoft every page of it, the precious 

footfteps and mining proofs of this great truth, viz. 
that God difpofes all events as fupreme lord and fove- 
reign ; that he alone determines the fate of kings and 
the duration of empires ; and f that he transfers the 
government of kingdoms from one nation to another, 



to punifh the crimes they commit. 

It mud be confefled , that if we God took a more 
compare the attentive, beneficent and ™™ diate c « re °f 

• j . . i_ • i_ i Ai-i hts own people. 

evident manner in which the Almighty 
prefided antiently over his people, with that which ap- 
peared in his governing all other nations of the earth, 
one would be apt to conclude, that the latter were fo- 
reign and indifferent to him. God look'd upon the 
holy nation as his own domain and inheritance j he re- 
sided in the midft of it, like a matter in*his houfe, and 
as a father in his family. Ifrael was his fon, his firft- 
born. He had made it his delight to form him from 
his infancy, and to inftruct him in perfon. He im- 
parted himfelf to him by his oracles ; appointed mira- 
culous men to be his governors ; and difplayed the 
amazing wonders of his power in his protection. Who 
could forbear, at the fight of fo many glorious privi- 
ges, to cry aloud with the prophet, " (<?) Judah is 
his fan&uary, and Ifrael his dominion." Solummo- 
do ibi magnificus eft Dominus nofter, 

id) Ifai. xxxiii. 21. 

* Pietate ac r^ligione, atque hac \ Bee aufe of unrighteous deal- 

una fepigntia quod deorum immor- ings y injuries^ and riches got by 
talium mi mine omnia regi guberna-' deceit y the kingdom is tranjlated 
rique. ^perfpeximus, omnes gentes from one people to 'another. Ecclef. 

nationefque ftiperavimus, Qrat. de x t 8» 



jirufp. refponj. n. 19 



Never 
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Neverthelefs this God, altho* forgot 
r Su *J at j / h \ D y tne nations, and feemingly forgetting 

Tame time, did not / , 7 - « J ?. . _ P 

Mg&d cAfer iw- tnem, always retained and exerciied his 
*!?»*, fupreme power over them, which, tha* 

concealed behind the veil of ordinary 
events, and fuch a conduct and government as was 

merely human, was not therefore lefs real or divine j 
{b) The earth is the Lord's, and the fulnefs thereof \ fays 
the prophet, the world, and they that dwell therein. 
It would bean error highly injurious to the Almighty, 
to. fuppofe him the matter only of one family, and no£ 
©f all the nations of the world. 

We difcover this important truth in 
He prefided , a t going back to the mod remote anti- 

tbe difperfton of 0 0 . . . • r r ../, 

men, after the quity>and the origin of profane hiftory ; 
food. I mean, to the difperfion of the pofterity 

of Noah into the feveral countries of the 

• * 

earth where they fettled. Liberty, chance, views of 
intereft, a love for certain countries, and fuch like mo- 
tiv.es, were, in outward appearance, the only caufes 
of the different choice which men made in thefe va^ 
ripus migrations. But the (criptures inform us, that 
amid ft the trouble and confufion that followed the fud- 
den change in the language of Noah's defendants, 
Qod prefided invifibly over all their counfels and der 
liberations ; that nothing was tranfacted but by the Al- 
mighty's appointment ; and that he only guided * and 
fettled all mankind, agreeably to the dictates of his 
mercy and juftice : (c) The Lordfcattered them abroad, 
rom thence upon the face of the earth. 

'Tis true indeed that God, even in thofe early ages, 
had a peculiar regard for that people, whom he was 
one day to confider as his own. He pointed out the; 
country which they were to inherit : he caus'd it to be 

(*) Pfal. xxiii. i. ( ( ) Gen. xu 8, 9. 




'The antients tbemfeh 



iording to Pindar, (Olyrap. OA. 7.) fettled in different countries by the 
bat retained fome idea, ■ that the appointment of providence. 



difperfion of men was not the effecl 



poflefs'd 
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poflefs'd by- another laborious nation, who applied 
themfelves to cultivate and adorn it \ and to improve, 
by all poffible methods* the future inheritance of the 
Ifraelites. He then fixed, in that country, the like 
number of families, as were to be fettled in it, when 
the ions of Ifrael mould, at the appointed time, take 
pofleflion of it ; and did not fuffer any of the nations, 
which were not fubjedfe to the curfe pronounced 
Noah againft Canaan, to enter an inheritance that was 
to be given up entirely to the Ifraelites. + Quando dt~ 
videbat Altifftmus genies, quando feparabat Jilios Adam-, 
confiituit termmos populorum juxta numerum filiorum 
Ifrael. But this peculiar regard of God to his future 
people, does not interfere with that which he had for 
the reft of the nations of the earth, as is evident from 

the two paflages of fcripture above cited, which teach 
us, that the entire fucceffion of ages is prefent to him ; 
that nothing is tranfafted in the whole univerfe, but by 
his appointment ; and that he directs the feveral events 
of it from age to age. (d) Tu es Deus confpeftor Jecu- 
lorum. A fecuh ufque in feculum refpicis. 

We muft therefore confider, as an God., onfy, bat 
indifputable principle, and as the bafis fi*f d (*f«* £ 

i r | • i /» i r r a " empires, both 

and foundation to the ftudy of profane with refpeti to bis 
hiftory, that the providence of the Al- people, and 

mighty has, from all eternity, appointed f Mt re * n * bis 
the eftablifhment, duration, and de- 
ft ruction of kingdoms and empires, as well in regard 
to the general plan of the whole univerfe, known only 
to God, who conftitutes the order and wonderful har- 
mony of it6 feveral parts ; as particularly with refpect 
to the people of Ifrael, and frill more with regard to 
the Mefliah, and the eftablifhment of the church, 

P 

{d) Ecclef. xxxix. 19. xxxui. 25. 

+ When the Moft High divided had in view.) Hit is one of the in* 

tfce nations, and Separated the Jons terpretations ( which appears very 

of Adam, be ajjlgned the bounds of natural) that is given to this paf- 
tbeper' " ' 



the children of Ifrael (whom 



which 



J 
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which is his great work, the end and deflgn of all 
his other works, and ever prefent to his fight : (e) No- 
turn a feculo eft Domino opus fuum, 
. God has vouchsafed to difcover to us in holy fcrip 
ture, a part of the relation of the feveral nations of 
the earth to his own people ; and the little fo difco- 
vered, diffufes great light over the hiftory of thofe 
nations, of whom we fliall have but a very imperfecl: 
idea, unlefs we have recourfe to revelation. J Tis this 
difplays, and brings to light, the fecret thoughts of 
princes, their incoherent projects, their foolifh pride 
their impious and cruel ambition : 'Tis this reveals 
the true caufes, and hidden fprings of victories and over- 

; of the grandeur and declenfion of nations ; the 
rife and ruin of ftates ; and, which is the greateft be- 
nefit thatarifes from the ftudy of hiftory, 'tis, revelation 
that teaches us, what judgment the Almighty forms 
both of princes and empires, and confequently, what 
idea we our felves ought to entertain of them. 

Not to mention Egypt, that ferved 
Powerful kings at fi r # as the cradle ( if I may be al- 
% int t l£i lowed the expreffion ) to the holy na- 

r. tion ; which afterwards was, a kind or 

fevere prifon, and a fiery furnace to f 
and at laft, the fcene of the molt a'ftoniftiing mi- 
es that God ever wrought in favour of Ifrael : not 



rows 



9 



to mention, I fay, Egypt, the mighty empires of Ni- 
niveh and Babylon furnifh a thoufand proofs of the 



truth here advanced. 

Their moil powerful monarchs, Tiglath-Pelafar* 
Salrnanafar, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and many 
more, were, in God's hand, as fo many inftruments, 
which he employed to punifh the tranfgreflions of his 
'people. ( /) He lifted up an enfign to the nations from 
far, and hi/fed unto tbem from the end of the earth, to 

(e) Adlsxv. 18. (/).Ifai. v. 26, 30. x. 28, 34- ««• 4> 5* 

f Educam vos de ergaftulo ^Egyptiorum, Exod, vi. 6. De fornace 
ferrea ^gypti, Deut, iv, ao. 

come 
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come and receive his orders. He himfelf put the fword 
into their hands, and appointed their marches daily. 
He breathed courage and ardour into their foldiers ; 
made their armies indefatigable in labour, and invinci- 
ble in battle ; and fpread terror and confirmation 
wherever they directed their fteps. 

As their conquefts were fo rapid, this ought to have 
given them fome glimpfe of the invifible hand which 
conducted them. But, fays one of thefe # kings in the 

name of the reft ; (g) By the Jirength of my hand I 
have done it, and by my wifdom ; for I am prudent : 
And I have removed the hounds of the people, and have 
robbed their trcafures, and I have put down the inhabi- 
tants like a valiant man. And my hand hath found as 
a nejl the riches of the people ; and as one gather eth eggs 



that are left, have I gathered all the earth, and there 



was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or 
peeped. 

But this monarch, fo auguft and wife in his own 
eye, how did he appear in that of the Almighty ? 
Only as a fubaltern, a fervant fent by his matter ; 



(h) the rod of his anger, and the faff in his hand. God's 
dellgn was to chaftife, not to extirpate his children. 
But Sennacherib (/) had it in his heart to defray and 
cut off all nations. What then will be the ifliie of 
this kind of conteft between the defigns of God, and 
thofe of this prince ? (k) At the time that he fancied 
himfelf already poflefled of Jerufalem j the Lord, with 
a fingle blaft, difperfes all his proud hopes ; deftroys, 
in one night, an hundred and fourfcore thoufand of 
his forces : f putting a hook in his nofe, and a bridle in 
his lips, ( as though he had been a wild beaft ) he leads 
him back to his own dominions, covered with in- 
famy through the midft of thofe nations, who, but a 

Or) Ifei. x. 13, 14, (Z>) Ibid. ver. 5. (/) ver. 7. 

{k) ver. 1 a. # Sennacherib. 

•f InfaniiH in me, & fuperbia camum inlabiistuis, &reducamte 
tua afcendit in aures meas : ponam in viam per quani venifti. 4 Reg. 



m nanbus tuis, 6c xix, 28* 



1 
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little before, had beheld him in all his pride and 
haughtinefs. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, appears ftill 
more vifibly governed by a providence, to which he 
himfelf is an entire ftranger, although it prefides over all 
his deliberations, and determines all his actions. 

(/) Being come at the head of his army, to two 
highways, the one of which leads to Jerufalem, and 
the other to Rabbah, the chief city of the Ammonites ; 
this king, not knowing which of them it would be 
beft for him to ftrike into, debates for fome time 



with himfelf, and 



laft caft 



But God makes 



it fall on Jerufalem, to fulfil the menaces he had pro 
flpunced againft that city, viz. to deftroy 



burn 



temple, and drag 



inhabita 



captivity 



One would imagine, at firft fight, that thi$ 
king had been prompted to befiege Tyre, merely from 
a political view, viz. that he might not leave behind 
him fo powerful and well-fortified a city ; neverthelefs, 
a fuperior will had decreed the fiege of Tyre. God 
was refoived, on one fide, to humble the pride of 
Ithobal its king, who fancying himfelf wifer than Da- 
niel, whofe fame was fpread over the whole Eaft ; and 
afcribing entirely to his rare and uncommon prudence, 

nions, and the greatnefs of h' 



the extent of his dom 
riches, perfuaded himfelf that he was («) 



God. 



nd 



fat in the feat of God 



On the other fide, he alfo was 



refoived to chaftife that trading people, for their luxury 
and pride ; a people, who thought themfelves kings of 



and 



e 



the fea, and fovereigns over crowned head 
fpecially, that inhuman joy of the Tyrians, in their 
looking upon the fall of Jerufalem, (the rival of Tyre) 



as their grandeur 



Thefe were the motives, which 



prompted God himfelf to lead Nebuchadnezzar to 



Ty 



and 



make him execute, though unknow 



h 



command 



Id 



ecce EGO ADDU- 



M 



ad Tyrum Nebuchodonofo 



(l Ezek. xxi. 

(») cap. xxviii. t 



{ni) cap. xxvj, xxvii, xxvlIL 

To 
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* To recompenfe this monarch, whofe army the 

Almighty had caufed (o) to ferve a great fervice againji 
Tyre (thefe are God's own words ;) and to compenfate 
the Babylonifli troop?, for the grievous toils they had 
fuftained during a thirteen years liege ; (p) I will give, 
faith the Lord God, the land of Egypt unto Nebuchad- 
nezzar king »f Babylon ; and he Jhall take her multitude, 
and take her fpoil, and take her prey, and it Jhall be the 
tvages for his army, 

The fame Nebuchadnezzar, being fired with a thirft 
of immortalizing his name by the grandeur of his ex- 
ploits, was determined to heighten the glory of his 
conquefts with fplendor and magnificence, by embel- 
lifhing the capital of his empire with pompous edifices, 
and . the moft fumptuous ornaments. But Vvhilft a fet 
of adulating courtiers, on whom he lavifhed the higheft 
honours and immenfe riches, make all places refound 
with his name ; an auguft fenate of watchful fpirits is 
formed, who weigh, in the balance of truth, the acti- 
ons of kings, and from whofe fentence there lies no 

appeal. The king of Babylon is cited before this tri- 
bunal, in which there pre fides a fupreme judge, Ivho, 
to a vigilance which nothing can elude, adds a holi- 

nefs that will not allow of the leaft irregularity. Vigil 
& fanSlus. In this tribunal all Nebuchadnezzar's ac- 
tions, which were the admiration and wonder of the 
public, are examined with rigour ; and a fearch is made 
into the inward recefTes of his heart, to difcover his 
moft hidden thoughts. How will this formidable en- 
quiry end ? At the inftant that Nebuchadnezzar, walk- 
ing in his palace, and revolving, with a fecret com- 
placency, his exploits, his grandeur and magnificence, 

is faying to himfelf, (q) Is not this great Babylon that 
I built for the houfe of the kingdom, by the might of my 
power, and fir the honour of my majefly ! In this very 
inftant, when, by vainly flattering himfelf that he field 

(o) cap. xxix. i8> 20. (J>) Dan. iv. 1 — 34. (q) v. 20. 

* This incident is related mere at large in the bijlory of the Egyptians, 



under the reign of Amafis 



his 
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his power and kingdom only from himfelf, he ufurped 
the feat of the Almighty ; a voice from heaven pro- 
nounces his fentence, and declares to him, that (r) his 

kingdom was departed from him, that he jhould be driven 
from men, and his dwelling be with the beajh of the fields 
until he knew that the Moft High ruled in the kingdoms 
of men, and gave them to whomfoever he would. 

This tribunal, which is for ever afiembled, tho' in- 
vifible to mortal eyes, pronounced the like fentence on 
thofe famous conquerors, on thofe heroes of the pagan 
world, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, confidered them- 
felves as the fole authors of their exalted fortune; as 
independent to authority of every kind, and as not 
holding of a fuperior power. 

As God appointed fome princes to be the inftm- 
ments of his vengeance, he made others the difpenfers 
of his goodnefs. He ordained Cyrus to be the deliverer 
of his people ; and, to enable him to fupport with dig- 
nity fo glorious a function, he endued him with all the 
qualities which conftitute the greateft captains and 
princes; and caufed that excellent education to be given 
him, which the heathens fo much admired, tho' they 
neither knew the author or true caufe of it. 

We fee in profane hiftory the extent and fwiftnefs 
of his conquefts, the intrepidity of his courage, the 
wifdom of his views and defigns ; his greatnefsof foul, 
his noble generosity ; his truly paternal amnion for his 
fubjefts ; and, in them, the grateful returns of love 
and tendernefs, which made them confider him, ra- 
ther as their protector and father, than as their lord 
and fovereign. We find, I fay, all thefe particulars in 
profane hiftory ; but we do not perceive the fecret prin- 
ciple of fo many exalted qualities, nor the hidden fpring 
which fet them in motion. 

But Ifaiah affords us this light, and delivers himfelf 
In words fuitable to the greatnefs and majefty of the 

CO v. 31, 32. 

■ 

God 
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God who Infpired him. He * reprefents this all-power- 
ful God of armies as leading Cyrus by the hand 



marching before him, conducting him from city to 
city, and from province to province ; fubduing nations 
befsre him, loofening the kins of kings, breaking in pieces 
gates ofbrafs; cutting in /under the bars of iron ; throw- 
ing down the walls and bulwarks of cities ; and put- 
ting him in poffeflion of the treafures of darkncfs^ and 

the hidden riches of fecret places. 

(r) The prophet alfo tells us the caufe and motive 
of all thefe wonderful events. It was in order to pu- 
lufh Babylon, and to deliver Judah, that the Al- 
mighty conduces Cyrus, ftep by ftep, and gives fuccefs 
to all his enter prizes. (r) I have raifed him up in righ- 

tevufnefs, and I will direcl all his ways. For Jacob 

my fervanfs fake, and Ifrael mine elecl. But this prince 

is f© blind and ungrateful, that he does not know his 
matter, nor remember his benefactor. (11) I have fur- 

na?ned thee, tho* thou haji not known me. / girded 

thee, tho > thou hajl not known me. 

Men feldom form to themfelves a cf ~* h f ne , h " a ^ 
right judgment of true glory, and the jf ce [ e rc & a °f~ 
duties eflential to regal power. The 
fcripture only gives us a full idea of them, and this If: 
does in a wonderful manner, (x) under the image of a 

very large and ftrong tree, whofe top reaches to hea- 
ven, and whofe branches extend to the extremities of 
the earth. As its foliage is very abundant, and it is 
bow'd down with fruit, it conftitutes the ornament 
and felicity of the plains around it. It fupplies a grate- 
ful made, and a fecure retreat to beads of every kind : 

(r) Ifa. xlv. 13 and 14, (t) ver. 1 3, and 4/ (*) Ifa. xlv. 4^ 5* 
(x) Dan. iv. 7, 9. 

* Hasc dicit Dominus, chrifto tas areas conteram, & ve&es fef* 
tnco Cyro, cujus apprehendi dexte* reos confringam. Et dabo tibi the- 
ram, ut fubjiciam ante faciem ejus fauros abfconditos, & arcana fecre- 
gentes, & dorfa regum vertam, & tonim 2 ut fcias quia ego Dorainus, 

aperiam coram eo januas, & portae qui voco nomen tuuro, Deus Ifra^U 
jion claudentur. Ego ante te ibo, Ifa tab xlVi I; 3% 

& gloriofos terra huaiiliabo ; por- 

(a) Ani- 
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Animals, both wild and tame, are fafely lodged under 
its hofpitable branches ; the birds of heaven dwell in the 
boughs of it, and it fupplies food to all living creatures. 

Can there be a more juft or more inftruc~tive idea of 
the kingly office, whofe true grandeur and folid glory- 
does not confift in that fplendor, pomp and magni- 
ficence which furround it ; nor in that reverence and 
exterior homage which are paid to it by fubjects : but 
in the real fervices and folid advantages it procures to 
nations, whofe fupport, defence, fecurity and afylum 
it forms, (both from its nature and inftitution) at the 

fame time that it is the fruitful fource of terreftrial 
bleffings of every kind ; efpecially, with regard to the 
poor and weak, who ought to find, beneath the {hade 
and protection of royalty, a fweet peace and tranquil- 
lity not to be interrupted or difturbed ; whilft the 
monarch himfelf facrifices his cafe, and experiences 
alone thofe ftorms and tempefts from which he {hekers 
all others. 

Methinks the reality of this noble image, and the 
execution of this great plan (religion only excepted) 
appears in the government of Cyrus, of which Xeno- 
phon has given us a picture, in his beautiful preface to 
the hiftory of that prince. He has there fpecified a 
great number of nations, which, tho' far diftant one 
from another, and differing widely in their manners, 
cuftoms and language, were however all united, by 
the fame fentiments of eiteem, reverence and love for 
a prince, whofe government they wifhed, if poffible, 
to have continued for ever, fo much happinefs and tran- 
quillity did they enjoy under it *. 

To this amiable and falutary govern- 

A juft idea of nient, let us oppofe the idea which the 

% c uT. c,ors ° f facred writin S s § ive us of thofb mo " 

•narchs and conquerors, fo much boafted 



antiquity, who, inftead of making the h uppinefs of 



J 




mankind the fole object of their care, were prompted 

* 'EJvvvjS"/} sxtQvvjictv h/jQctXw tccuvtI/sj t£ 7TKtt7ct$ avry yjt- 



by 
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"by no other motives than thofe of intereft and ambi- 
tion, (y) The holy Spirit reprefents them under the 
•fy mbols of mon iters generated from the agitation of 
the fea, from the tumult, confufion and darning of the 
waves one againfi the other ; and under the image of 
cruel wild beafts, which fpread terror and defolatiori 
univerfally, and are for ever gorging themfeves with 
blood and daughter ; bears, lions, tigers, and leopards. 

How ftrong and expreflive is this colouring ! 

Neverthelefs, it is often from fuch deftnictive mo- 
dels, that the rules and maxims of the education gene- 
rally beftowed on the children of the great, are bor- 
rowed : and it is thefe ravagers of nations, thefe 
fcourges of mankind, they propofe to make them re- 
femble. By infpiring them with the fentiments of a 
boundlefs ambition, and the love of falfe glory, they 
become (to borrow an expreffion from fcripture,) 

(z) young lions ; they learn to catch the prey, and devour 
7iicn — to lay wafte cities, to turn lands and their fatnefs 
into defolation by the noife of their roaring, And when 
this young lion is grown up, God tells us, that the 
noife of his exploits, and the renown of his victories, 
are nothing but a frightful, roaring, which fi]\s all 
places with terror and defolation. 

The examples I have hitherto mentioned, an# 

which are extracted from the hiftory of the Egyptians, 
Auyrians, Babylonians, and Perfians, prove fum- 
ciently the fupreme power exercifed by God over all 
empires - } and the relation he thought fit to efrablifh 

between the reft of the nations of the earth, and his 
own peculiar people. The fame truth appears as con- 
fpicuoully under the kings of Syria and Egypt, fuc- 
cefTors of Alexander the Great: between whofe hif- 
tory, and that of the Jews under the Maccabees, every 
bodv knows the clofe connexion. 

J •» 

To thefe incidents I cannot forbear'adaihg another, 
which tho' univerfally known, is not therefore the lefs 
remarkable, I mean the -taking of Jeaifalcm by Ti- 

# 

( v/Dan, y& (k) Eid 



(a 2) tus. 
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tus. (a) When he had entered that city, and 

viewed all the fortifications of it, this prince, tho* a 
heathen, owned the all-powerful arm of the God of 
Ifrael ; and, in a rapture of admiration cried out, 
<c 'Tis manifeft that the Almighty has fought for us, 
* f and has driven the Jews from thofe towers, fince 
<c neither the utmoft human force, nor that of all the 



engines in the world could have effected it. 
God has «/- Befides the vifible and fenfibl 



nvays difpojed of nexion of facred and prophane hiftory, 

uShUhTt'' tie there is another more facred and more 
reign of the Mef- diftincT: relation with refpect to the 
fob* Mefiiah, for whofe coming the Al- 

mighty, wh.ofe work was ever prefent to his fight, pre- 
pared mankind from far, even by the ftate of ignorance 
and difiblutenefs in which he fuffered them to be im- 
jnerfed during four thoufand years. It was to fliew 
the neceffity there was of our having a mediator, that 

God permitted the nations to walk after their own 
ways j and that neither the light of reafon, nor the 
dictates of philofophy, could difpel their clouds of er- 
ror or reform their depraved inclinations. 

When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, 
the majefty of princes, the glorious actions of great 
men, the order of civil focieties, and the harmony of 
the different members of which they are compofed, 
the wifdom of legiflators and the learning of philofo- 
phers ; the earth feems to exhibit nothing to the eye 
of man, but what is great and refplendent $ never- 
thelefs, in the eye of God, it was equally barren and 
uncultivated, as at the firft inftant of the creation 

the Almighty fiat, (h) The earth was without 
form and void : this is faying but little: It was 
wholly polluted and impure (the reader will obferve 
that I fpeak here of the heathens) and appeared, to 
God, only as the haunt and retreat of ungrateful and 
perfidious men, as it did at the time of the flood. 




(a) Jcfeph. J. 3. c. 46, (b) Gen, i. 3, 



The 



1 
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(f) The earth was corrupt before God, and was filled 

With iniquity.. 

Neverthelefs the fovereign arbiter of the univerfe, 

who, purfuant to the dictates of his wifdom, difpenfes 

both light and darknefs, and knows how to check 
the impetuous torrent of human paflions ; would not 
permit mankind, though abandoned to the utmoft cor- 
ruptions, to degenerate into abfolute barbarity ; and 
brutalize themfelves, in a manner, by the extinction 
of the firft principles of the law of nature, as is feen m 
feveral favage nations. Such an obftacle would have 
tarded too much the rapid courfe, promifed by him 
to the fir ft preachers of the do&rine of his fom 

He darted from far, into the minds of men, the 
rays of feveral great truths, to difpofe them for the 

reception of others of a more important nature. He 
prepared them for the inftru&ions of the gofpel, 
thofe of philofophcrs ; and it was with this view that 
God permitted the heathen profeftbrs to examine, in 
their fchools, feveral queftions, and eftablifli feveral; 
principles, which are nearly allied to religion ; and to 
engage the attention of mankind, by the fpirit and 
beauty of their difputations. It is well known, that 
the philofophers inculcate in every part of their writ- 
ings, the exiftence of a God, the neceflity of a Pro- 
vidence that prefides in the government of the world, 
the immortality of the foul, the ultimate end of man, 
the reward of the good and punifliment of the wicked, 
the nature of thofe duties which conftitute the band 
of fociety j the character of the virtues that are the 
bafis of morality, as prudence, juftice, fortitude, tem- 
perance, and fuch like truths, which, tho* incapable 
of guiding v men to righteoufnefs, they yet were of ufe 
to fcatter certain clouds, and to difpel certain ob- 
fcurities. 

It is by an effect of the fame providence, which 
prepared, from far, the ways of the gofpel, that, when 
the MelTiah revealed himfelf in the ftefh, God had 



(cj Gen. vi. ii« 





united 
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united together a great number of nations, by the 
Greek and Latin tongues ; and had fubjected to one 
monarch, from the Ocean to the Euphrates, all the 
people not united by language, in order to give a more 
free courfe to the preaching of the apoftles. When 
profane hiftory is ftuciied with judgment and maturity 
it muft lead us to thefe reflexions ; and point out to 
us the manner in which the Almighty makes the 
empires of the earth fubfervient to the reign of his 



foil. 



r 



It ought likewife to teach us the va- 

xterkr talent i ]ue of all that glitters moft in the eye 

ttH. t0 of thc world > is moft capable of 

dazzling; it. Valour, fortitude, (kill in 



government, profound policy, merit in magiftracy, ca- 
pacity for the moft abftmfc fciences, beauty of genius, 
univerfal tafte, and perfection in all arts : thefe ara 
the objects which profane hiftory exhibits to us; which 
excite our admiration, and often our envy. But at 
the fame time this very hiftory ought to remind u?, 
that thc Almighty, ever iince the creation, has in- 
dulged to his enemies all thofe (Timing qualities which 
thc world eftcems, and on which it frequently be- 
llows the higheft elogiums ; and, on the contrary, that 
he often refufes them to his moft faithful fervants, 
whom he endues with talents of an infinitely fuperior 
nature, tho' men neither know their value, nor are de- 
firous of them, (d) Happy is that people that is in fucb 

a cafe : yea, happy is that people, whofe God is the 
Lord, 

I fhall conclude this firft part of mv 
J't^$tt P«&<*. with « reflation which refuks 

epplaujes of them . naturally from what has been faid. 

Since it is certain, that all thefe great 
men who are fo much beaded of in profane hiftory, 
were fo unhappy as not to know the true God, and to 
mfpleafe him ; we mould therefore be particularly care- 



ts pfal.cxliv. 



fuL 
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ful not to extol them too much. * St. Auftin, in his 

Retractations, repents his having iavifhed fo many en- 
comiums on Plato, and the followers of his philofo- 
phy ; becaufe thefe, fays he, were impious men, whofc 
doctrine, in many points, was contrary to that of Jefus 
Chrift. 

However, we are not to imagine, that St. Auftin 
fuppofes it to be unlawful for us to admire and perufc 
whatever is either beautiful in the actions, or true in 
the maxims of the heathens. He only advifes us to 
correct all fuch things as are faulty, and to approve 
whatever is conformable to the right and the juft in 

them. He applauds the Romans on many occaftons, 
and particularly in his books (f) de Civitatc Dei, which 
. is one of the Jail and fmeft of his works. He there 
{hews, that the Almighty raifed them to be victorious 
over nations, and fovereigns of a great part of the 

• earth, becaufe of the gcntlencfs and equity of their 
■ government ( alluding to the happy ages of the com- 
monwealth : ) thus bellowing on virtues that were 

• merely human, rewards of the fame kind with which 
that, people, though very judicious in other refpe£ts, 
were fo unhappy to content themfelves. St. Auftin 
therefore does not condemn the encomiums which are 

• bellowed on the heathens, but only theexcefs of them. 

Students ought to take care, and efpecially we, 
who bv the duties of our profefnon, are obliged to be 



perpetually converfant with heathen authors, not to 



enter too far into the fpirit of them ; not to imbibe, 
unpercciv'd, their "fentiments, by lavifning too great 
1 applaufes on their heroes ; nor to give into excenes 
which the heathens indeed did not confider as fuch, 
becaufe they were not acquainted with virtues of a pu- 

r 

(j) Lib. 5. cap. 19, 21, &c. 

* Laus ipfa, qua Platoncm vcl fendenda eft Chriftiana do£lrina. 

Piatonicos feu academicos philofo- RetraEi. 1. 1. c. 1. 
phos tantum extuli, quantum im- f Id in quoque corrigendum, 

pios homines non oportuit, non im- quod pravum eft ; quod autem 

merito mihi difplicuit ; prsefertim rectum eft, approbandum. De 

quorum contra errores magnos de- B apt. cant* Dsnat % 1. y.c. 16. 



a 4 



rer 
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rer kind. Some perfons, whofe friendfliip I efteem 
as I ought, and for whofe learning and judgment I 
have the highefl regard, have found this defect in 
fome parts of my work, on the method of teaching and 
ftudying the Belles Lettres, &c. and are of opinion, 
that I have gone too great lengths in the encomiums I 
beftow on the illuftrious men of antiquity. I indeed 
own, that the exprefiions on thofe occafions are fome- 
times too ftrongand too unguarded : However, 1 ima- 
gined that I had fupplied a proper corrective to this, 
by the hints with which I have interfpersM thofe four 

volumes ; and therefore, that it would be only lofing 
time to repeat them ; not to mention my having laid 
down in different places, the principles which the fa- 
thers of the church eftablifh on this head, in declaring* 
v/ith St. Auftin, that without true piety, that is, 
without a fincere worfhip of God, there can be no 
true virtue ; and that no virtue can be fuch, whofe ob* 
jecl: is worldly glory j a truth, fays this father, ac- 
knowledged univerfally by thofe who are infpircd with 
real and folid piety, (g) lllud conjiat inter omnes ve~ 
raciter pios y neminem fine vera pietate 9 id efl Dei, vera 
culiU) veram pojfe habere virtutem ; nec earn veram effe^ 
quando glories fervit humana. 

(h) When I obferved that Perfeus had not refoluti- 
on enough to kill himfelf, I did not thereby pretend to 
juftify the practice of the heathens, who looked upon 
fuicide as lawful $ but fimply to relate an incident, 
and the judgment which Paulus ^milius pafTed on it. 
Had I barely hinted a word or two againft that cuftom, 
it would have obviated all miftake, and left no room 
/or cenfure. 

The ofrracifm, employed at Athens againfl perfoms 
of the greatefr merit ; theft connived at, as one would 
imagine, by Lycurgus,. in Sparta \ an equality with 
regard to pofleilions eftablifVd in the fame city, by 

'he authority of the ftate, and things of a like nature, 

Or) De Civin Deu Lib. 3. c, 1$. (J*) Vol. IV. p. 8i* 

Paris edit. 

may 
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may admit of fome difficulty. However, I mall have 
a more immediate attention to thefe * particulars, when 



the courfe of the hiftory brings me to them ; and fhall 



be proud of receiving fuch lights as the learned and 



unprejudiced may pleafe to communicate. 

In a work like that I now offer the publick, intended 
more immediately for the inftru$ion of youth, it were 
heartily to be wimed, there might not be one fmgle 
thought or expreflion that could contribute to inculcate 
falfe or dangerous principles. When I firft fet about 
writing the pcefent hiftory, I propofed this for my 
maxim, the importance of which I perfectly conceive', 
but am far from imagining that I have always obferved 



it, though it was my intention to do fo ; and therefore 
on this, as on many other occafions, I fhall ftand ia 
need of the reader's indulgence,. 



Sect. II. Particular Observations on the 

following work.. 

TH E volume I here prefent the publick, is the be^- 
ginning of a work, in which I propofe to give 
the antient hiftory of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, 
Aflyrians, both of Niniveh and Babylon ; together 
with that of the Medes, PeiTians, Macedonians, and 
the different ftates of Greece. 

As I write principally for the inftru&ion of youth, 
and for perfons who do not intend to make very deep 
refearches into antient hiftory, I fhall not crowd this 
work with a fort of erudition, that otherwife might 
have been introduced naturally into it, but dees not 
fuit my purpofe. My defign is, in giving a continued 
feries of antient hiftory, to extract from the Gr?ek 
and Latin authors, all that I fhall judge moft ufeful 



and entertaining, with refpect* to the t ran factions, and 
moft inftra&ive with regard to the reflections. 

I wifh it were poffible for me to avoid the dry fterf- 

* T/l/V Mr, Rcl/in b.'.i done admirably in the fevtrai vohtmi 5 of lis 

fihtittit kij}.rj t 

as) lity. 
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litjr of epitomes, which convey no diftin£t idea io 
the mind ; and at the fame time the tedious accuracy 
of long hiftories, .which .tire the reader's patience. I 
am fenfihle that 'tis difficult to fleer exa£Uy between 
the two extremes ; and although, in the two parts of 
Jiiftoiy of which this firft volume confifts, I have re- 
trenched a great part of what we meet with in antient 
authors, I am afraid they will ftill be thought too long : 
But I was afraid of fpoiling the incidents, by being 
too ftudious of brevity. However, the tafte of the 
publick fhall be my guide, to which I fhall endeavour 
to, conform hereafter. 

I was fo happy as not to difpleafe the publick in my 
firft * attempt. I wifh the prefent work may be 

.equally fuccefsful, but dare not raife my hopes fo high. 
The fubje&s I there treated, viz. polite literature, poe- 
try > eloquence, and curious pieces of hiftory, gave me 
m opportunity of introducing into it, from antient 
and modern authors, whatever is moft beautiful, af- 
fecting, delicate and juft, with regard both to thought 
and expreffion. The beauty and juftnefs of the 
things themfelves, which I offered the reader, made 
him more indulgent to the manner in which they 
were prefented to him 5 and befides, the variety of 
the fubjefts fupplied the want of thofe graces which 
might be expefled from the ftile and compofition. 

But I have not the fame advantage in the prefent 
work, the choice of the fubjetfs not being entirely at 
my difcretion. In a feries of hiftory, an author is 
often obliged to introduce a great many things that are 
not always very aJFefting and agreeable, efpecially 
with. 'regard to the origin and rife of empires ; which 
parts are generally over-run with thorns, and offer very 
few flowers. However, the fequel furnifties matter of 
V more pfeafing nature, and events that engage more 
flrongly the reader's attention ; and I fliall take care to 

' * T*.e method cf teaching and' thts excellent piece of criticifa, is 
fudyin% ibe Belles Lettres, &c. The printed for A. Bettcfivortb and 
En^lijo tranjlatkn ( in 4 Vols.) of C. Hitch in Pater~?:cfter Rav. 

make 
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-make'ufe of whatever is moft valuable in the beft au- 
thors; In the mean time, I muft intreat the readme 
to remember, that in a wide-extended and beautiful 
region, the eye does not every where meet with golden 
harvefts, fmiling meads, vand fruitful orchards; but 
fees, at different intervals, wild and lefs cultivated 
-traits of land. And, to ufe another cqmparifon af-# 
•ter* Pliny, fome trees in thefpring, emuloufly fhoot 
-forth a numberlefs multitude of bloflbms, which, by 
this rich drefs ( the fplendor and vivacity of Whofe 
colours charm the eye ) proclaim a happy abundance 

•in a more advanced feafon : Whilft other [ trees, of a 
lefs gay and florid kind, though they bear good fruits, 
have not however the fragrance and beauty of blof- 
foms; nor feem to fhare in the joy of reviving na- 
ture. The reader will eafily appfy this image to the 
compofition of hiftory. 

To adorn and enrich my own, I will be fo inge- 
nuous as to confefs, that I don't fcruple, nor am 
afham'd, to rifle wherever I come \ and that I often 
do- not cite the authors from whom I tranferibe, be- 
caufe of the liberty I take to make fome flight altera- 
tions. I have made the beft ufe in my power, of 
•the folid reflections that occur in the fecond and third 
parts of the biftiop of || Meaux's Univerfal hiJlor'y y 
•which is one of the moft beautiful and moft ufeful books 
in our language. I have alfo received great affiftance 

from the learned Dean Prideaux's connetticn cf the Old 

and New Teftament, in which he has traced and cleared 
•up, in an admirable manner, the particulars relating 
to antient hiftory. I (hall take the fame liberty With 
whatever comes in my way, that may fuit my defigtfj 
and contribute to its perfection. 

. ? ^ ArTforum flos, eft plsni veris que non- fentfant gaudia annorum $ 
•indicium, & anni renafcentis \ Acs nec ullo flore exhilarantur, natalef- 
gaudium arbcrum. Tunc fe ncvas, vc pomcrum recurfus anmios ver~ 
.aUafque qua mfiuit,cihmdunt, tunc ficolon nuntio promittunt, PUn % 
vatiis coloru m plfturis in certamen Hift. Nat. L 16. c. 25. 
ufque luxuriant. Std hoc negatum 'J- As the fig-tree* 
plcrifque. Non cairn cmnes fio- || Mwj, B'J/ust t 
ttnt,. & funt trilies quxdanv quis- 

I am 
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I am very fenfible, that 'tis not Co much for a per- 
son's reputation,, to make ufe of other men's labours, 
and that it is m a manner renouncing the name and 
quality of author. But I am not over fond of that 
title* and (hall be extremely well pleas'd, and think 
myklf very happy, if I can but deferve the name of 
a good compiler, and AippJy my refers with a tole^ 
rable hiftory, who will not be over follicitous to en- 
quire what hand it comes from, provided they arc but 
pJeafed.with.it.. 

I cannot determine the exaft number of volumes 
which this work will make 5 but am perfuaded there 
mil be no left than ten or twelve. Students, with a very 
moderate application, may eafily go through this 
—-rfeof hiftory in a year, without interrupting their 



other ftudies. According to my plan, my work 



this clafs 



3 



fhould be given to the higheft form but one. Youth 

c , . 1 ._ ar€ ca P a ble of pleafure and improvement 
from this hiftory j and I would not have them go upon 
that of the Romans, till they fludy rhetoric. 

It would have been ufeful, and even neceffary, to 
have given fome idea of the antient authors from 
whence I have extratfed the following materials.. But 
the courfe itfclf of the hiftory will mow this, and 
luraiiy give me an opportunity of producing them. 

TJ, yadrmcnt . In the mean time > ^ may not be 
we tugbt tifirm 0 f improper to take notice of the fuperfti- 
tic augury pro- tious credulity objeaed to mott of 

tii -ns. ana cracks -l • , J . * 1WU Vi 

tneie authors, with regard to auguries, 
aufpices, prodigies, dreams and oracles. 
And indeed, we are fhock'd to fee writers, fo judici- 
ous m ail other refpecls, lay it down as a kind of law, 
to relate thefe particulars with afcrupulous accuracy' 
and to dwell gravely on a tedious detail of W rfdil 
culous ceremonies, fuch as the flight of birds to the 

^ ] f\ ha n nd ' d ^over'd ™ the fmoaking 

intrads of beafts, the greater or lefs grcedinefs of 



"J 



It 
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Tt muft be confefs'd, that a reader of judgment 
cannot, without aftoniftiment, fee the moft illuftrious 
perfons among the antients for wifdom and- know- 
ledge, generals who were the leaft able to be influx 
enced by popular opinions, and moft fenfible how ne- 
ceflary it is to take advantage of aufpicious moments ; 
the wifeft councils of princes perfectly well lkill'd ia 
the arts of government; the moft auguft aflemblies of 
grave fenators ; in a word, the moft powerful and 
moft learned nations in all ages ; to fee, I fay, all 
thefe fo unaccountably weak, as to make the decifion 
of the greateft affairs, fuch a3 the- declaring of war, 
the giving battle, or purfuing a victory, depend oh 
the trifling practices and cuftoms above mentioned ; 
deliberations that were of the utmoft importance,, 

and on which the fate and welfare of kingdoms fre* 

quently depended. 

But, at the fame time, we muft be fo juft as to 
own, that their manners, cuftoms and laws, would 
not permit men, in thefe ages, to difpenfe with theob- 
fervation of thefe practices : that education, hereditary 

tradition tranfmitted from immemorial time, the uni- 
verfal belief and confent of different nations, the pre- 
cepts, and even example Gf philofophers ; that ail 
thefe,. I fay, made the practices in queftion appear 
venerable in their eyes : and that thefe ceremonies^ 
how abfurd foerer they may appear to us, and are 
really fo in themfelves, conftituted part. of the religion 
and publick worfhip of the antients.. 

This was a falfe religion, and a miftaken worlhip$ 
and yet the principle of it was laudable, and founded : 
in nature 3 the ftream was corrupted, but the fountain 
was pure. Man, when abandoned to his own ideas, 
fees nothing beyond ; the prefent moment. Futurity 
is to him an abyfs invifible to the moft eagle-ey'd, 
the moft piercing fagacity ; and exhibits nothing, on 
which he may fix his views,, or form any refolution, 
with certainty. He is equally feeble and impotent 

with regard to the execution of his defigns. He is 

fenfible, 
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ienfible, that he is dependent entirely on a fupremc 
power, that difpofes all events with abfolute autho- 
rity ; and which, in fpite of his utmoft efforts, and 
■of the wifdom of the beft concerted fchemes, by only 
*aifing the fmalleft obftacles and flighteft modificati- 
ons, renders it impomble for him to execute his 
meafures. 

This obfcurity and weaknefs oblige him to have 
recourfe to a fuperior knowledge and power: he is 
forc'd, both by his immediate wants, and the ftrong 
.defire he has to fucceed in ail his undertakings, to ad- 
drefs that Being whom he is fenfible has referved to 
Jiimfelf alone the knowledge of futurity, and the 
power of difpofmg it as he fees fitting. He according- 
ly directs prayers, makes vows, and offers facrifices, 
to prevail, if poffible, with the Deity, to reveal him- 
felf, either in dreams, in oracles, or other ngns which 
•may manifeft his will ; fully convine'd that nothing 
can happen but by the divine appointment; and 
that it is man's greateft intereft to know this fupreme 
will, in order to conform his actions to it. 

This religious principle of dependence on, and 
veneration of, the Supreme Being is natural to man : 
'tis for ever imprinted deep in his heart ; he is re- 
minded of it, by the inward fenfe of his extreme in* 
digence, and by all the objects which furround him ; 
and it may beaffirm'd, that this perpetual recourfe to 
the Deity, is one of the principal foundations of reli- 
gion, and the frrongefl: band by which man is united 

to his Creator. 

Thofe who were fo happy as. to know the true 
God, and were chofen to be his peculiar people, never 
faii'd to addrefs him in all their wants and doubts, 
in order to obtain his fucccur, and the manifeftation 
-of his will. He accordingly was fo gracious as to re- 
veal himfeif to them; to conduct them by apparitions, 
.dreams, oracles, and prophecies ; and to protect them- 

by miracles of the moft aftontthing kind. 



But 
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But thofe who were fo blind as to fubfKtute 
falfhood in the place of truth, directed themfelves, 
for the like aid, to fictitious and deceitful deities, 
who were not able to anfwer their expectations $. 
nor recompenfe the homage that mortals paid them, 
any otherwife than by error and illufion,. and a frau- 
dulent imitation of the conduct of the true God. 

Hence arofe the vain obfervation of dreams, which, 
from a fuperfrdtious credulity, they miftook for fa- 
lutary warnings from heaven ; thofe obfcure and 
equivocal anfwers of oracles, beneath whofe veil the 
fpirits of darknefs conceaPd their ignorance ; and, by 
a ftudied ambiguity, referv'd to themfelves an eva- 
fion or fubterfuge, whatever might be the iflue of 



the event. To this are owing thofe prognofticks, 
with regard to futurity, which men fancied they 
mould find in the entrails of beafts, in the flight and 
finging of birds, in the afpect of the planets, in for- 
tuitous accidents, and in the caprice of chance ; 
thofe dreadful prodigies that fill'd a whole nation with 
terror ; and which, as was believed, nothing could 
expiate but mournful ceremonies, and even fometimes 
the effufion of human blood : In fine, thofe black in- 
ventions of magic j thofe delufions, inchan intents, 
■forceries, invocations of ghofb, and many other kinds 
of divination. 

All I have here "related was a receiVd ufaee, ob- 



ferved by the heathen nations in general ; and thi 
ufage was founded on the principles of that religion 
of which I have given a fhort account. We have a 
fignal proof of this in the Cyropedia f, where Cam- 
byfes the father of Cyrus, give:, that young prince fuch 

noble in fi: ructions ; inftru&tons admirably well adapt- 
ed to form the great captain, and creat orince. He 



exhorts him, above all things, to pay the hirrhef! reve- 
rence to the gods ; and not to undertake any enter- 
prize, whether important or inconfideivibie, without 



t 



fi 
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firft calling upon, and confulting them ; he enjoin3 
him to honour priefts and augurs, as being their mi- 
nifters, and the interpreters of their will ; but yec 
not to truft or abandon himfelf implicitly and blindly 
to them, till he has firft learnt every thing relating to 
the fcience of divination, of auguries and aufpices. 
The reafon he gives for the fubordination and depen- 
dence in which kings ought to live with regard to the 
gods, and the neceflity they are under of confulting 
them in all things, is this ; how clear-fighted foever 
mankind may be in the ordinary courfe of affairs, their 
views are always very narrow and bounded with regard 
to futurity ; whereas the deity,, at a fingle glance, takes 
in all ages and events. As the gods , fays Cambyfes to 

his fori, are eternal, they know equally all things ; pajl, 
prefent and to come. With regard to the mortals who 
cddrefs them, they give falutary counfels to thofe whom 

they are pleafed to favour ; that they may not be ignorant of 
what things they ought, or ought not to undertake, 
obferved, that the deities do not give the like counfels 
all men, we are not to wonder at it, fmce no neceffity 
obliges them to attend to the welfare of thofe perfons, on 
whom they do not vouchfafe to confer their favour. 

Such was the doctrine of the moft learned and moft 
enlightened nations, with refpe£t to the different 
kinds of divination ; and 'tis no wonder that the 
authors who wrote the hiftory of thofe nations, thought 
it incumbent on them to give an exact detail of fuch 
particulars as conftituted part of their religion and 
worfhip; and was frequently in a manner the foul of 
their deliberations, and the ftandard of their conduct. 
I therefore was of opinion, for the fame reafon, that 
it would not be proper for me, to omit entirely, in the 

enfuing hiftory, what relates to this fubjec\ though I 
have however retrenched a great part of it. 

I intend to annex at the end of this work, a chrono- 
logical abridgment of the feveral tranfa&ions and events 

it treats, with a compleat index, 

Archbifliop 
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Archblfhop Ufher is my ufual guide in chronology. 
In the hiftory of the Carthaginians I commonly fet 
down four aeras : the year from the creation of the 
world, which, for brevity fake, I mark thus, A. M. 
thofe of the foundation of Carthage and Rome ; and 
laftly, the year that precedes the birth of our Saviour, 
which I fuppofe to be the 4004th of the world, wherein 

I follow Umer and others, though they fuppofe it to 
be four years earlier. 
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The or/gin and prcgrcfs of the eftablifiment 

of kingdoms. 




what manner the (rates and king- 
doms were founded, that have divided the 
univerfc \ the fteps whereby they role to 
pitch of grandeur related in hi dory ; by what 



ties families and cities united, in order to conftitute 
one body or fociety, and to live together under the 
farnp laws and a common authority : it will be necef- 
fary to trace things back, in a manner, to the infancy 
of the world • and to thole ages in which mankind, 
being difperfed into different regions, ( after the con- 
fuilon of tongues ) began to people the earth. 



In 



INTRODUCTION. 

In thefe early ages every father was the fupreme 

head of his family j the arbiter and judge of whatever 



contefts and divifions might arife within it ; the na- 



tural legiflator over his little fociety ; the defender and 



proteclor of thofe, who, by their birth, education 
.and weaknefs, were under his protection and fafe- 
guard ; and of whom he was fo extremely ten- 
der, that he was as careful of their intereft as his 



own. 

Bat although thefe matters enjoyed an independent 
authority, they made a mild and paternal ufe of it. 
So far from being jealous of their power, they neither 
govern'd with haughtinefs, nor decided with tyranny. 

As they were obliged by neceffity to aflbciate their fa- 
mily in their domeftic labours, they alfo fummoned 
them together, and a Iked their opinion in matters of 
inmortance. In this manner all affairs were tranf- 



aaed in concert, and for the common good. 

The laws which the paternal viligance eftablifhed 
in tills little domeftic fcnate, being dictated in no other 
view, but to promote the general welfare ; concerted 
with flich children as were come to years of maturity, 
and accepted by the inferiors, with a full and free con- 
fen t ; were religiouily kept and preferved in families 
.as an hereditary polity, to which they owed their peace 
and fecuritv. 

. Bat different motives gave rife to different laws. 
One man, overjoy'* d at the birth of a firft-born fon, 
refolved to diftinguifh him from his future children, 
.by ben-owing on him a more confiderable (hare of his 
.poiieffions, and giving him a greater authority in his 
family. Another, more attentive to the intereft of a 
beloved wife, or darling daughter, whom he wanted 



to fettle in the world ; thought it incumbent on him 



to fecure their rights, and increafe their advantages. 
The folitary and chearlefs ftate to which a wife would 
be reduced, in cafe {he mould become a widow, af- 
fected more intimately another man $ and made him 

provide 
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provide, beforehand, for the fubfiftence and comfort 
of a woman who form'd his felicity. From thefe 
different views, and others of the like nature, arofe 
the different cuftoms of nations, aa well as their rights, 
which are infinitely various. 

In proportion as every family increafed, by the 
birth of children and their marrying into other fami- 
lies, they extended their little domain ; and form*d, 
by infenfible degrees, towns and cities. 

Thefe focieties growing, in procefs of time, very 
numerous ; and the families being divided into various 
branches, each of which had its head, whofe different 
interefts and characters might interrupt the general 
tranquillity} it was neceflary to entruft one perfon 
with the government of the whole ; in order to unite 
all thefe chiefs or heads under a fingle authority, and 



maintain the publick peace by an uniform ad mi 



niftration. The idea which men ftill retained of the 
paternal government, and the happy effects they had 
experienced from it, prompted them to chufe from 
among their wifeft and moft virtuous men, him in 
whom they had obferved the tendereft and moft fa- 
therly difpofition. Neither ambition or cabal had the 
leaft (hare in this choice ; probity alone, and the re- 
putation of virtue and equity, decided on thefe occa- 
iions, and gave the preference to the moft worthy *• 
To heighten the luftre of their newly acquired dig- 
, and enable them the better to put the laws In 
execution, as well as to devote themfelves entirely to 
the publick good ; to defend the ftate againft the in- 
vafions of their neighbours, and the factions of dif- 
contented citizens, the title of king was beftowed up- 
on them ; a throne was erected and a fcepter put 
into their hands; homage was paid them, officers were 

afligned, and guards appointed for the fecurity of their 
perfons ; tributes were granted ; they were invefted 

* Quos ad faftigium hujus ma- fpe&ata inter bonos moderatio 

jeftatk bob ambitio popular^ fed prov«h«bat. J»fiin, J. i. c. i. 

with 
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With full powers to adminifter juftice, and for this pur- 
pofe were arm'd with a fword, in order to reftrain 
injuftice, and punifh crimes +. 

At firft, every city had its particular king, who, 
being more follicitous of preferving his dominion than 
of enlarging it, confin'd his ambition within the li- 
mits of his native country. But the almoft unavoid- 
able feuds which break out between neighbours ; the 
jealouly againft a more powerful king ; the turbulent 
and reftlefs fpirit of a prince ; his martial difpofition, or 
thirft of aggrandizing himfelf and difplaying his abili- 
ties \ gave rife to wars which frequently ended in the 
entire fubje&ion of the vanquifhed, whofe cities were 
by that means poffefled by the vidtor, and increafed 
infenfibly his dominions. * Thus, a firft victory paving 
the way to a fecond, and, making a prince more 
powerful and enterprizing, feveral cities and provinces 
were united under one monarch ; and form'd king- 
doms of a greater or lefs extent, according to the more 
or lefs ardour with which the victor had pufhed his 

conquefts. 

The ambition of fome of thefe princes being too 
vaft to confine itfelf within a fingle kingdom, it broke 
over all bounds, and fpread univerfally like a torrent, 
or the ocean ; fwallowed up kingdoms and nations ; 
and gloried in depriving princes of their dominions, 
who had not done them the leaft injury ; in carrying 
fire and fword into the moft remote countries, and 
in leaving, every where, bloody traces of their pro- 

grefs ! Such was the origin of thofe famous empires 

which included a great part of the world. 

Princes made a various ufe of victory, according to 

the diveriity of their difpofitions or interefts. Some, 

f Fines imperii tucri magis fione virium fortior ad alios tranf- 

4$uam proferre mos erat. Intra iret, & proxima quaeque vi£loria 

fuam cuique patriam regna finie- inftrumentum fcquentis eflet, to» 

fcmtur. Jujtin. ibid. tius orientis populos fubegit. Juftin. 

* PojRiitis proximis, cumaccef- ibid, 

confidering 
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confidering themfelves as abfolute matters of the con- 
quered ; and imagining they were fufficiently indul- 
gent, in fparing their lives ; bereaved them, as well 
as. their children, of their pofleflions, their country, 
and their liberty ; fubje&ed them to a moft fevere 
captivity ; employed them in thofe arts which are ne- 
ceflary for the fupport of life, in the loweft and rnort 
fervile offices of the houfe, in the painful toils of the 
field ; and frequently forc'd them, by the moft inhu- 
man treatment, to dig in mines, and ranfack the 
bowels of the earth, merely to fatiate their avarice j 
and hence mankind were divided into freemen and 

_ ™ * 

j(laves, matters and bondmen. 

Others introduced the cuftom of tranfporting whole 
nations into new countries; where they fettled them, 
and gave them lands to cultivate, 

Other princes, again, of more gentle difpofitions, 
contented themfelves with only obliging the van- 
quifhed nations to purchafe their liberties, and the en- 
joyment, of their lives and privileges, by annual tri- 
butes laid on them for that purpofe; and fometimes, 
they would fuffer kings to fit peaceably on their 
thrones, upon condition of their paying them fome 
kind of homage. 

But fuch of thefe monarchs as were the wifeft and 
ableft politicians, thought it glorious to eftablifh a kind 
of equality betwixt the nations newly conquered, and 
their other fubje&s granting the former almoft all 
the rights and privileges which the others enjoy 'd : 
and bv this means a ereat number of nations that were 
fpread over different and far diftant countries, con- 
ttttuted, in fome meafure, but one city, at leaft but 
one people. 

Thus I have given a general and concife idea of 

4 * * 

manium!, from the earlieft monuments which hittory 
has prelcrved on this fubjecl, the particulars whereof 
I fhall endeavour to relate, in treating of each empire 

and nation. I [hall not touch upon the hiflory of ihe 

2 j e ws, 



introduction; 

Jews, or that of the Romans. The Egyptians, Car- 
thaginians^ Affyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Perfian.v* 
Macedonians and Grecians, will form the fubjecf. of 
the work, of which this is the firft volume. I begin 
with the Egyptians and Carthaginians, becaufe the 
former are of very great antiquity, and as the hiftory 
of both is lefs blended with that of other nations .5 
whereas thofe of other ftates are more interwoven, 
>and fometimes fucceed one another* 
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SHALL divide what I have to fay 

upon the Egyptians into three parts. 
The firft contains a concife defcription of 
the different parts of Egypt, and of what 
is moft remarkable in it. In the fecond 
treat of the cuftoms, laws and religion of 
the Egyptians $ and in the third, I give the 
hiftory of their kings. 
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Account of whatever is moft curious and re 

markable in that country. 




G Y P T comprehended antiently, within li- 
mits of no very great extent, a * prodigious 
number of cities, and an incredible multitude 
of inhabitants. 
It is bounded on the eaft by the Red-Sea and the 
Ifthmus of Suez j on the fouth by Ethiopia, on the weft 
by Libya, and on the north by the Mediterranean. 



The Nile runs from fouth to north, thro' the whole 
country, about two hundred leagues in length. This 
country is inclofed on each fide with a ridge of moun- 
tains, which very often leave, between the foot of the 
hills and the river Nile, a traft of ground of not above 

half a day's journey in length f, and fometimes leis. 

On the weft fide, the plain grows wider in fome pla- 
cesj and extends to twenty-five or thirty leagues. The 



t 



* ' Tis related that under Amajis, *f* A day's journey is 24 eajlertt, 
here were twenty thousand inhabited or 3 3 Englijh miles and a quarter* 



cities tn Egypt. Her. 1. 2, C. 1 77, 

Vol. I. 
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greateft breadth of Egypt is from Alexandria to Da- 
miata, being about fifty leagues. 

Ancient Egypt may be divided into three principal 

parts ; Upper Egypt, otherwife call'd Thebais, which 
was the moft fouthern part ; Middle Egypt, or Hepta- 
nomis, fo call'd from the feven Nomi or diftricls it con- 
tain'd j Lower Egypt, which included what the Greeks 
call Delta, and all the country us far as the Red-Sea, 
and along the Mediterranean to RhinocoJura, or Mount 
Cafius. {a) Under Sefoftris, all Egypt became one 
kingdom, and was divided into thirty-fix governments 
or Nomi ; ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, and fixteen 
in the country between both. 

The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Egypt 
from Ethiopia ; and in the days of Auguftus were the 
boundaries of the Roman empire : Claujira olim Roma- 
ni Imperii } Tacit. Anna!. Lib. 2. Cap. 61. 



CHAP. I. 

THEBAIS. 

THEBES, from whence Thebais had its name, 
might vie with the nobleft cities in the univerfe. 
Its hundred gates, celebrated by Homer, (b) are univer- 
fally known ; and acquired it the furname of Hecaton- 
pylos, to diftinguifii it from the other Thebes in Boeo- 
tia. (c) It was equally large and populous j and, accor- 
ding , to -hiftory, could fend out at once two hundred 
chariots, and ten thoufand fighting-men at each of its 
gates, {d) The Greeks and Romans have celebrated 
its magnificence and grandeur, though they faw it only 
in its ruins; fo auguft were the remains of this city. 

(e) In Thebes, now call'd Sayd, have been difco- 
ver'd temples and palaces which are ftill almoft entire, 
adorned with innumerable columns and ftatues. One 
palace efpecially is admir'd, the remains whereof feem 

m 

(a) Strabo, 1. 17. p. 787. (b) Horn. )l r. v. 381. (c) Strab. 

ti 17. E v Sl6, (d) Tacit, Aqg, 1, 2. c. 60. («■) The;cnot's travels. 
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to have exifted purely to eclipfe the glory of the moft 
pompous edifices. Four walks extending farther than 
the eye can fee, and bounded on each fide with 
fphinxes, compofed of materials as rare and extraordi- 
nary as their fize is remarkable, ferve for avenues to 
four porticos, whofe height is amazing to behold. Be- 
fides, they who give us the defcription of this wonder- 
ful edifice, had not time to go round it ; and are not 
fure that they faw above half : however, what they had 
a fight of was aftonifhing. A hall, which in all appear- 
ance flood in the middle of this ftately palace, was 
fupported by an hundred and twenty pillars fix fathoms 
round, of a proportionable height and intermix' d with 

obelisks, which fo many ages have not been able to 
demolifh. Painting had difplay'd all her art and mag- 
nificence in this edifice. The colours themfelves, which 
fooneft feel the injury of time, ftill remain amid ft the 
ruins of this wonderful ftru&ure, and prefer ve their 
beauty and luftre ; fo happily could the Egyptians im- 
print a character of immortality on all their works. 
(f) Strabo, who was on the fpot, defcribes a temple 

he faw in Egypt, very much refembling that of which 

I have been fpeaking. 

The fame (g) author, defcribing the curiofities of 
Thebais, fpeaks of a very famous ftatue of Memnon, 
the remains whereof he had feen. 'Tis faid that this. 

ftatue, when the beams of the rifing fun firft {hone 

upon it in the morning, utter'd an articulate found*. 
And indeed Strabo himfelf was an ear-witnefs of this; 
but then he doubts whether the found came from thq 
ftatue. 

HAP. II. 

MIDDLE EGYPT or HEPTANO MIS. 

E M P H I S was the capital of this part of E- 




M 



gypt. Here were many ftately temples, especially 

(/) Lib. 17. p- 805. (g) p. 5? 16. 

* Germanicus aliis quoque mi- figies, ubi radlis fills ictn eft, voca « 
raculis intendit animum, quorum lem fonum redden &c. 'fact?, 

gr*eipua fwere Meoinoiiis faxea ef- Ann* U ?. c. hi 
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that of the God Apis, who was honour' d in this city 
after a particular manner. I mall fpeak of it hereafter, 
as well as of the pyramids which flood in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place, and rendered it fo famous. 
Memphis was fituated on the weft fide of the Nile. 

(b) Grand Cairo, which feems to have fucceeded 
Memphis, was built on the other fide of that river. The 
caftle of Cairo is one of the greateft curiofities in Egypt. 
It ftands on a hill without the city, has a rock for its 
foundation, and is furrounded with walls of a vaft height 



and folidity. You go up to the caftle by^a way hewn 



of the rock, and which is fo eafy.of afcent, that 
loaded horfes and camels get up without difficulty. The 
greateft rarity in this caftle is Jofeph's well, fo calFd, 
either becaufe the Egyptians are pleafed with afcribing 
their moft remarkable particulars to that great man, or 
becaufe there is really fiich a tradition in the country. 
This is a proof at leaft, that the work in queftion is ve- 
ry ancient ; and 'tis certainly worthy the magnificence 
of the moft powerful kings of Egypt. This well has, 
as it were, two ftories, cut out of the rock to a prodi- 
gious depth. One defcends to the refervoir of water, be- 
tween the two wells, by a ftair-cafc feven or eight foot 
broad, conftfting of two hundred and twenty fteps, and 

fo contrived, that the oxen employ'd to throw up the 

water go down with all imaginable eafe, the defcent be- 
ing fcarce perceptible. The well is fupplied from a fprii 
-which is almoft the only one in the whole country. 
The oxen ate continually turning a wheel with a rope, 
to which buckets are fattened. The Water thus drawn 
from the "fir ft and lowermoft well, is convey'd by a lit- 
tle canal, into a refervoir, which forms the fecond well; 
from whence it is drawn to the top in the fame man- 
jier, and then convey 'd by pipes to all parts of the caftle. 
.As this well is fuppofed by the inhabitants of the coun- 
try to be of great antiquity, and has indeed much of 



ithe antique manner of the Egyptians, I thought it might 
•deferve a place among the curiofities of Ancient Egypt. 

ib) Jhcvenot, 

Strabo 
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(/) Strabo fpeaks of fuch an engine, which, by wheels 
and pullies, threw up the water of the Nile to the 
top of a vaft high hill ; with this difference, that, in- 
ftead of oxen, an hundred and fifty flaves were em- 
ployed, to turn thefe wheels. 

The part of Egypt of which we fpeak, is famous 
for fevefal rarities, each of which deferves a particular 
examination.. . I mall relate only the principal, fuch 
as the obelisks, the pyramids, the labyrinth, the lake 
of Mceris, and* the Nile. 



Sect. I. The OBELISKS. 



T? GYPT feemed to place its chief glory in railing 

monuments for pofterity. Its obelisks form at 



this day, on account of their beauty as well as height, 
the principal ornament of Rome; and the Roman 
power, defpairing to equal the Egyptians,. thought it ho- 
nour enough to borrow the monuments of their kings. 

• it* • 

An obelisk is a quadrangular, taper, high fpire or 

pyramid, raifed perpendicularly and terminating in a 
point, to ferve as an ornament to fome open fquare ; 
and is very often covered with inferiptions or hiero- 
glyphicks, that is, with myftical characters or fym 



bols, ufed by the Egyptians to conceal and difguife 



their facred things, and the myfteriesof their theology 



(k) Sefoftris erected in the city of Heliopolis two- 
obelifks of extreme hard ftone, brought from the quar- 
ries of Syene, at the extremity of Egypt. They were 
each one hundred and twenty cubits high, that is, thirty 
fathoms, or one hundred and eighty foot*. The em- 
peror Auguftus, . having made Egypt a province of 
the empire, caufed thefe two obeli Acs to be tranfported 

to Rome, one whereof was afterwards broke to pieces, 
(I) He durft not venture upon a third, which was of a . 

(/) L. 17. p. 807. (k) Diod. 1. 1. p. 37. (/)'PIin. I. 36. c. $, 9, . 

* It is proper to obfer*ve y once for ing to Mr. Greaves, <was i fat n \ 
all, that an Egyptian cubit, accord- inches and about Jt of our meafi 

4- 
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monftrous fize. It was made in the reign, of Ramifes : 
J Tis faid that twenty thoufand men were employed in 
the cutting of it. Conftantius, more daring than Au- 
guftus, ordered it to be removed to Rome. Two of 
thefe obelifks are frill feen, as well as another of an hun- 
dred cubits or twenty-five fathoms high, and eight cu- 
bits or two fathoms in diameter. (/?;) Caius Caefar had 
it brought from Egypt in a fhip of fo odd a form, that, 
according to Pliny, the like had never been fecn. 

Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obe- 
li iks ; they were for the moft part cut in the quarries of 
Upper Egypt,, where fome are now to be feen half ft- 
jiifhed. But the moft wonderful circflmftance is, that 
the ancient Egyptians fhould have had the art and con- 
trivance to dig even in the very quarry a canal, throng] 
•which the water of the Nile ran in the time of its inun- 
dation ; from whence they afterwards raifed up the co- 
lumns, obelifks and ftatues on * rafts, proportioned to 
their weight, in order to convey them into Lower E~ 



gypt. And as the country abounded every where with 
canals, there were few places to which thofe huge bo- 
dies might not be carried with cafe; although their 

weight would have broke every other kind of engine. 



Sect. II. lie P TR A M IDS. 

(«) A Pyramid is a folid or hollow body, having a 

large, and generally a fquare bafe, and termi- 
nating in a point. 

There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous 

than die reft, one whereof f deferv'd to be rank'd a- 
mo-ng the feven wonders of the world ; thev did not 
ftand very far from the city of Memphis. I mall take 



notice here only ©f the largeft of the three. This pyra- 



mid, like the reft, was buiit on a rock, having a fquare 

(«?) Plin. 1. 36. c. 9. («) HerciK 1. 2* c. 124, &c, ©iod. J, i» 
p. 39—41. Plin. lib. 36. c. 12. 

* Rafts are pieces of flat timber -J- Vide Died, Sfc. 



fut together } to carry goods on rivers. 



bafe 
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fcafe, cut on the outfide as fo many fleps, and de- 
creafing gradually quite to the fummit. It was built 
with ftones of a prodigious fize, the leaft of which 
were thirty foot, wrought with wonderful art, and 
covered with hieroglyphicks. According to fevcral an- 
cient authors, each fide v/as eight hundred foot broad, 

and as many high. The fummit of the pyramid, which 
to thofe who viewed it from below itemed a point, 
was a fine platform compofed of ten or twelve mafiy 
{tones, and each fide of that platform fixtcen or 
eighteen foot long. 

M. de Chazelles, of the academy of fciences, who 

went purpofely on the foot in 1693, gives us the fol- 
lowing dimenfions : 

The fide of the fquare. bafc 1 1 o fathom?. 




fa 



fqua 



The fronts are equilateral trian- 

and therefore the fuperfi- 
cies of the bale is 
The perpendicular height 77! fathoms 

The folid contents 313 590 cubical fathoms. 
An hundred thoufand men were conftantly em- 
ployed about this work,, and were relieved every three 
months by the fame number. Ten com pleat years 
were fpent in hewing out the ftoncs, either in Arabia 
or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to Egypt j and 



twenty years more in building this immenfe edifice, the 
infide of which contained numberlefs rooms and apart- 
ments. There was exprcfled on the pyramid, in E- 
gyptian characters, the funis it cod only in gailick* 
leeks, onions and the like for the workmen ; and the 
whole amounted to fixtcen hundred * talents of filvei\> 
that is, four millions five hundred thoufand French li- 
vres ; from whence it was eafy to conjecture what a 
van: fum the whole muft have amounted to. 

Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which 
by their figure, as well as fize, have triumphed over 
the injuries of time and the Barbarians. But what 
efforts foever men may make, their nothimrnefs will 

# Abyat 220000 /• Jlcr!inr % 
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always appear. . Thefe pyramids were tombs ; and 
there is ftill to be feen, in the middle of the largeft, 
an empty fepulchre, cut out of one entire ftone, about 

three foot deep and broad, and a little above fix foot 
long *. Thus all this buftle, all this expence, and all 
the labours of fo many thoufand men, ended in pro- 
curing a prince, in this vaft and almoft boundlefs pife 
of building, a little vault fix foot in length. Befides, 
the kings who built thefe pyramids, had it not in their 
power to be buried in them j and fo did not enjoy the 
jepulchre they had built. The public hatred which 
they incurred, by reafon of their unheard-of cruelties 
to their fubjecls, in laying fuch heavy talks upon them, 
occafioned their being interred in fome cbfcure place, 
to prevent their bodies from being expofed to the fury 
and vengeance of the populace. 

(<?) This laft circumftance, which hiftorians have 
taken particular notice of, teaches us what judgment 
we ought to pafs on thefe edifices, Co much boafted of 
by the ancients. It is but juft to remark and efteem 
the noble genius which the Egyptians had for archi- 
tecture ; a genius that prompted them from the earlieft 
times, and before they could have any models to imi- 
tate, to aim in all things at the grand and magnifi- 
cent ; and to be intent on real beauties, without de- 
viating in the leaft from a noble fimplicity, in which 
the higheft perfection of the art confifis. But what 
idea ought we to form of thofe princes, who confi- 
dered as fomething grand, the raifing by a multitude 
of hands, and by the help of money, immenfe ftru- 
<Stures, with the fole view of rendering their names im- 
mortal ; and who did not fcruple to deftroy thoufands 
of their fubjects to fatisfy their vain-glory ! They dif- 
fered very much from the Romans, who fought to im- 
mortalize themfelves by works of a magnificent kind, 
but at the fame time of public utility. 

(p) Pliny gives us, in few words, a juft idea of thefe 



(o) Diod. 1. t. p. 40. (p) Lib. 36. cap. 12, 

* Straby n.intions the je puUhr e } L.ib. 17. p. tfoS. 



pyramid^ 
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pyramids, when he calls them a foolilh and ufelefs 

oftentation of the wealth of the Egyptian kings ; Re- 
gum pecuniae otiofa ac Jiulta oftentatio. And adds, that 
by a juft punifliment their memory is buried in oblivi- 
on ; the hiftorians not agreeing among themfelves about 
the names of thofe who firft raifed thofe vain monu- 
ments. Inter eos non conftat a qu'ibus faff a ftnt , juftijji- 
mo cafu obliterans ta?itce vanitath autloribus. In a word, 
according to the judicious remark of Diodorus, the in- 
duftry of the architects of thofe pyramids is no lefs va- 
luable and praife- worthy, than the defign of the Egyp- 
tian kings contemptible and ridiculous. 

But what we mould moil admire in thefe ancient 
monuments, is, the true and ffanding evidence they 
give of the (kill of the Egyptians in aftronomy; that, 
is, in a fcience which feems incapable of being brought 
to perfection, but by a long fcries of years, and a great 
number of obfer vat ions. M. de Chazelles, when he 
meafur'd the great pyramid in queftion, found that the 
four fides of it were turned exactly to the four quarters 
of the world ; and confequently (hewed the true meri- 
dian of that place. Now, as fo exact a fituation was 
in all probability purpofely pitch'd upon by thofe wh 
pil'd up this huge mafsof nones, above three thoufand 
years ago \ it follows, that during fo long a fpace of 
time, there has been no alteration in the heavens in 
that refpecl, or (which amounts to the fame thing) in 
the poles of the earth or the meridians. This is M. de 
F.ontenelle's remark in his elogium of M. de Chazelles, 

Sect. III. The LABTRINT JL 

(9)XX7 HAT has been faid concerning the judgment 
* * we ought to form of the pyramids, may alfo 
be applied to the labyrinth, which Herodotus, who faw 
it, afllires us was {till more furprizing than the pyra- 
mids. It was built at the moft fouthern part of. the 
lake of Mceris, whereof mention will be made prefent- 

[q) Herod. 1, 2. c , 148, - Diod. 1. j, p. 42, Piia, 1, 3^ civ 
Strab, J, 17= p>. III, 
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ly, near the town of Crocodiles, the fame with Arfinoe* 

It was not fo much one fingle palace, as a magnificent 
pile compofed of twelve palaces, regularly difpofed, 
which had a communication with each other, Fifteen 
hundred: rooms, interfperfed with terrafles, were ranged 
round twelve halls, and difcover^d no outlet to fuck 
as went to fee them. There were the like number 
of buildings under ground. Thefe fubterraneous ftru- 
enures weredefigned for the burying- place of the kings, 
and (who can fpeak this without confufion and with- 



out deploring the blindnefs of man !) for keeping the 



facred crocodiles, which a nation, fo wife in other re- 
fpccls, worfliipped as Gods. 

In order to vifit the rooms and halls of the laby- 
rinth, 'twas necefTary, as the reader will- naturally 
fuppofe, for people to take the fame precaution as Ari- 
adne made Thefcus ufe, when he was obliged to go 



and fight the Minotaur in the labyrinth of Crete. 
Virgil defcribes it in this manner. 

And as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 

J 1 1th wanclring ways, and many a winding f/ld 3 

Involved the weary feet without redrefs, 

In a round error, which denfd recefs : 

Not far from thence he graved the ivond'yous maze ; 

A thoufand doors, a thoufar.d winding ways. 
(r) Ut quondam Creta fsrtur labyrinthus in aJta 
Parietibus textum cnecis iter aneipitemque 
Mille viis habuifle dolum, qua figna fequendi 
Falleret indeprenfus Sc irremeabilis error. 
(s) Hie labor, ille domus & inextricabilis error, 
Daedalus ipfe dolos tecli ambagefque rcfolvit, 
Caca regens filo veftigia. 

Sect. IV. The. Lake of M OE R I S. 

WT* H E nobleft and mofr. wonderful of all th_ 
* ftruclurcs or works of the. kings of Egypt, was 
the Jake of Mceris : accordingly, Herodotus confiders 

{r) Virg. 1. r v 588, &c. (,) 1. 6. v. 27, &c. (r) Hcrcd. 

i*>lV.$. JV1CJ3 ; I, I, ' 
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it as vaftly fuperior to the pyramids and labyrinth. As 
Egypt was more or lefs fruitful in proportion to the 
inundations of the Nile ; and as in thefe floods, the too/ 
general flow or ebb of the waters were equally fatal to 
the lands ; king Moeris, to prevent thefe two inconve- 
niences, and correct, as far as lay in his power, the ir- 
regularities of the Nile, thought proper to call art to 
the afliftance of nature ; and fo caufed the lake to be 
dug, which afterwards went by his name. This* lakes 
was about three thoufand fix hundred ftadia, that is, 
about one hundred and eighty French leagues; and 
three hundred foot deep. Two pyramids, on each of 
which ftood a coloftal ftatue, feated on a throne, raifed 
their heads to the height of three hundred foot, in the 
midfl of the lake, whilft their foundations took up the 
fame (pace under the water ; a proof that they were 
erected before the cavity was filled, and a demonflra- 
tion that a lake of fuch vaft extent was the work of 
man's hands, in one prince's reign. This is what fe- 
veral hiflorians have related concerning the lake Mce- 
lis, on the teftlmony of the inhabitants of the country,. 
And the bifhop of Meaux, in hisdifcotr.fe on univerfal 
hiftorv, relates the whole as fact. With regard to 
myfelf, I will confefs, that I don't fee the leail proba- 
bility in it. Is it poflible to conceive, that a lake of 
an hundred and eighty leagues in circumference, could 
have been dug in the reign of one prince ? In what man- 
ner, and where,, could the earth taken from it be con- 
vey'd ? What fhould prompt the Egyptians to lofe the 
furface of fo much land? By what arts could they fill 
this vaft traS with the fuperfluous waters of the Nile ? 
Many other objections might be made. In ir. v opinion 
therefore, we ought to follow Pomponius Mela, an 
ancient geographer $ especially as his account is oon- 
flrm'd bv feveral modern travellers. According tg 

that author, this lake is but twenty thoufand paces, 
that is, ieven or eight French leagues, in circumfo- 

» 

9 

* Vide Hi rod. and DU Ji t Pliny o .•?/>;/? w ; v ;ie»;, 
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rence. (u) Maeris, aliquando campus^ nunc lacus, vi- 

ginti millia paffuum in circuitu patens. 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, by a 
great canal, four leagues long *, and fifty foot broad. 

Great lluices either opened or fhut the canal and lake, 

2s there was occafion. 

The charge of opening or (hutting them amounted 
to fifty talents, that is, fifty thoufand French crowns ||. 
The fifhing of this lake brought the monarch im- 
menfe fums ; but its chief ufe related to the overflow- 

of the Nile. When it rofe too high, and was like 
be attended with fatal confequences, the flukes were 
opened ; and the waters, having a free paflage into the 
lake, cover' d the lands no longer than was neceflary 
to enrich them. On the contrary, when the inunda- 
tion was too low, and threaten'd a famine :. a fuffi- 



cient quantity of water, by the help of drains, was 



of the lake, to water the lands. In this man 
ner the irregularities of the Nile were corrected j and 
Strabo remarks, that in his time, under Petronius a 
governor of Egypt, when the inundation of the Nile 
was twelve cubits, a very great plenty enfued ; and 
even when it rofe but to eight cubits, the dearth was 
fcarce felt in the country; doubtlefs,. becaufe the wa- 
ters of the lake made up for thofe of the inundation, 
hy the help of canals and drains. 

Sect. V. The Inundations of the.. N I L E. 

*p H E Nile is the greatejfl: wonder of Egypt. Ac 
•* it feldom rains there.,, this river, which waters 
the whole country by its regular inundations, fupplies 
that defeat, by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the rains 
of other countries ; which made a poet fay ingenioufly, 
The Egyptian pajlures^ hcvj great foever the drought 
may be\> never implore 'Jupiter for rain. 

Tje propter nullos tellus tua poftulat i?nhre 



Mel 



Arida nec pluvio fupplicat herba Jovi. f 



i 



* Eighty -jive fiadin, cjoile: tbefe verfes to 

% Seneca (Nat,Quaeft,l,4-. c. 2.) tiej Tibullvs'f, 

X 
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To multiply fo beneficent a river, Egypt Was cut 
into numberlefs canals, of a length and breadth pro- 
portioned to the different fituation and wants of the 
lands. The Nile brought fertility every where with 
its falutary ftreams ; united cities one with another, 
and the Mediterranean with the Red-Sea ; maintained 
trade at home and abroad, and fortified the kingdom 
againft the enemy ; fo that it was at once the nou- 
rimer and protector of Egypt. The fields were deli- 
vered up to it ; but the cities that were raisM with im- 
menfe labour, and flood like iflands in the midft of the 
waters, look'd down with joy on the plains which 
were overflowed, and at the fame time enrich'd by the 
Nile. 

■ 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects of : 
this river, fo famous among -the ancients. But a won- 
der fo aftonifhing in itfelf, and which has-been the ob- 
ject of the curiofity and admiration of the learned in all 
ages, feems to require a more particular defeription, in 
which I mall be as concife as pomble. 

i . The fource of the Nik. 

The ancients placed the fources of the Nile in the 
mountains of the moon (as they are commonly call'd) 
in the i oth degree of fouth latitude. But our modern 
travellers have difcovered that they lie in the 1 2th de- 
gree of north-latitude : and by that means they cut off 
about four or five hundred leagues of the courfe which . 
the ancients gave that river. It rifes at the foot of a . 
great mountain in the kingdom of Goyam in Abyffi- 
nia, from two fprings, or eyes, to fpeak in the language, 
of the country, the fame word in Arabick Signifying 
eye and fountain. Thefe fprings are thirty paces from 
one another, each as large as one of- our wells or a. 
coach-wheel. The Nile is increas'd with many rivulets 
which run into it; and after pafling through Ethiopia ; 
in a meandrous courfe, flows at laft into Egypt. . 

2. The cataraSis of the Nile. 

That name is given to Tome parts of live Nile, where; 

She- 
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the water falls dawn from the ffeep rocks*. This river, 
which at firft glided fmoothly along the vaft defarts of 
Ethiopia, before it enters Egypt, paffes by the cataracts. 
Then growing on a fudden, contrary to its nature, 
raging and violent in thofe places where it is pent up 
and retrained ; after having at laft broke through all 
obftacles in its way, it precipitates from the top of fome 
rocks to the bottom, with fo loud a noife, that it is 
heard three leagues off. 

The inhabitants of the country, accuftomed by long 
practice to this fport, exhibit here a fpe&acle to tra- 
vellers that is more terrifying than diverting. Two of 
them go into a little boat ; the one- to guide it, the 
other to throw out the water. After having long fuf- 
tained the violence of the raging wave's, by managing 
their little boat very dextroufly, they fuffer themfelves 
to be carried away with the impetuous torrent as fwift 
as an arrow. The affrighted fpcclator imagines they 
are going to be f wallowed up in the precipice down 
which they fall ; when the Nile, reftored to its natural 
courfe, difcovers them again, at a confiderable diftance, 
on its fmooth and calm waters. This is Seneca's ac- 
count, which is confirmed by our modern travellers. 

3. Caufes of the inundations of the Nile. 

(x) The ancients have invented many fubtil reafons 

(#) Herod. J. 2, c. 15— 27. Diod.-l. I. p. 35 — 39. Senec. Nat. 
Queft. ]. 4.. c. 1 & 2. 

* Excipiunt eum (Kilnm) ca- parvr.la navigia confeendunt, quo- 

tara£be, nobilis infigni fpeclaculo rum alter navem regit, alter ex* 

locus. Ulic excit:itis primum haurit. Deinde multum inter ra<> 

aquis, quas fine tumultu leni alveo pidam infaniam Nili Sc reciprocos 
duxerat, violentus & torrens per flu&us volutati, tandem tenuifii- 
malignos tranfitus profilit, dinimi- mos canales tenent, per quos an- 
ils fibi tandemque cludtatus gufta rupium effugiunt : & cum 

obftantia, in vaft;(m altitudinem toto flu mine eftufi, navigium ruens 

fubko dclHtutus cadit, cum ingenti manu temperant, magnoque fpec- 



circumjacentium regionum ftrepi- tantium metu in caput nixi, cum 



tu ) quem perfcrrc gens ibi a Per- jam adplcraveris, merlofque atque 

fis collocata non pctuit, obtufis af- obrutos tanta rnole crcdideris, longe 

fiduo fragore auribus, Sc ob hoc ab co in quem ccciderant leco navt- 

icdibus ad quieticra tranflatis. In- gant, tormenti modo miffi. Nec 

ter miracula fluminis ir.crtdib-Jcm mergit cadcns unda, fed planis aquis 

incolarum audaciam accepi. Bird tradit, Senec, jS T at, Slueejf. 1. 4. c. 2 . 

for 
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for the Nile's great inereafe, as may befeen in Herodo- 
tus, Diodorus Siculus and Seneca. But it is now no longer 
a matter of difpute, it being almoft univerfally allowed, 
that the inundations of the Nile are owing to the great 
rains which fall in Ethiopia, from whence this river 
flows. Thefe rains fwell it to fuch a degree, that Ethi- 
opia firft, and then Egypt, are overflowed ; and that 
which at firft was but a large river, rifes like a fea, 
and overfpreads the whole country.. 

(y) Strabo obferves, that the ancients only guefs'd 
that the inundations of the Nile were owing to the 
rains which fall in great abundance in Ethiopia; but 
adds, that feveral travellers have fince been eye-wit- 
neflesofit; Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was very cu- 
rious in all things relating to arts and fciences, having 
fent thither able perfons, purpofely to examine this 
matter, and to afcertain the caiife of fo uncommon 
and remarkable an effect. 

4. The time and continuance of the inundations. 

(%) Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, and 
feveral other authors, declare, that the Nile begins to 
flow in Egypt at the fummer-folftice, that is, about the 
end of June, and continues to rife till the end of Sep* 
tember j and then decreafes gradually during the 
months of October and November ; after which it re- 
turns to its channel, and refumes its wonted courfe. 
This account agrees almoft with the relations of all the 
moderns, and is founded in reality on the natural caufe 
of the inundation, viz. the rains which fall in Ethiopia. 
Now, according to the conftant teftimony of thofe 
who have been on the fpot, thefe rains begin to fall in 
the month of April, and continue, during five months, 
till the end of Auguft and beginning of September. 
The Nile's increafe in Egypt muft confequently begin 
three weeks or a month after the rains have began to 
fall in Abyffmia ; and accordingly travellers obferve, 
that the Nile begins to rife in the month of May, but 
fo flowly at firft, that it probably does not yet over- 

( v ) Lib, 17. p. 789, («) Hcjcd. 1,.-, c, 19.. DioJ. 1. 1.. p. aa« 

flow 
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flow its banks. The inundation happ 



:ns not till a- 

and Iafts the tiiree following 



bout the end of J 
months, according to Herodotus 

I muft point out to fuch as confult the originals, 
contradiction in this place between Herodotus and D 
dorus on one fid 
Pliny and Solinu 



a 



nd 



the other between Strabo 



Thefe laft fhorten very much the 
inundation ; and fuppofe the Nile 
draw off from the lands in three months or a hundred 



of the 



day 



And that which adds to the difficulty, is, Pliny 



feems to ground his opinion on the teftimony of Hero 
dotus : In totum autem revocatur Nilus intra ripas in Li- 
bra, ut tradit Herodotus, centefttno die. I leave to the 

learned the reconciling of this contradiction. . 

5 . The height of the inundations 



PI 



The juft height of the inundation, accord 



iny 



fixteen cub 



When it rifes but to twel 



or thirteen, a famine is threaten'd ; and when it exceeds 
fixteen, there is danger. It muft be remembered-, that 
a cubit is a foot and half, 
takes notice in a letter tn 



that the height of 



(a) The emperor Julian 
Ecdicius prefect of Egypt 



Nile's overflowing was fifteen 



cubits, the 20th of September, in 362. The 
do not agree entirely with one another, nor with the 
moderns, with regard to the height of the inundation ; 



but the difference 



proceed 



very confiderabl 



and 



may 



from the difparity between the ancient and 



modern meafures, which 'tis hard to eiti mate on a fixed 



and certain foot, 
vators and hiftori 



N 



from the careleflhefs of the obfer- 
3. from the real difference of the 



increafe, which was not fo great the 



pproach'd the fea 
(b) As the riches of Egypt depended on the inunda 



(a) Jul. Epift. sc. 

_ * Juftum incrementum eft cu- 
bhorum if>. . Minores aqua; non 
omnia rigant : anipliores detinent 
tardius recedendo. . H*. ferendi 
tempora abfumunt (olo madente : 

no a d. aat li eate, Ut vtm ? us 



(b) Died. 1. r. p. 33, 

reputat prcvincia. In ducdecim.- 
cubitisfamem lentit, in tredecim 
etiamnum efurit : • quatuordetim- 
cubita hibritatem afferunty quin- 
decim fecuritatem, fexdecim ddi^ 



cia c 



JPiia, J,. 5, f, 0, 



tiorj; . 
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tionof the Nile, all the circumftances and different de- 
grees of its increafe have been carefully confider'd j and 
by a long feries of regular obfervations, made during 
many years, the inundation itfelf difcover'd what kind 
of harveft the enfuing year was likely to produce. The 
kings had placed at Memphis a meafure on which thefe 
different increafes were marked ; and from thence no- 
tice was given to all the reft of Egypt, the inhabitants 
of which knew, by that means, beforehand, what 
they might fear or promife themfelves from the harveft. 
(c) Strabo fpeaks of a well on the banks of the Nile 
near the town of Syene, made for that purpofe. 

The fame cuftom is obferved to this day at Grand 
Cairo. In the court of a mofque there ftands a pillar, 
on which are mark'd the degrees of the Nile's increafe 5 
and common criers every day proclaim in all parts of 
the city, how high it is rifen. The tribute paid to the 
grand fignior for the lands, is fettled by the inundation. 
The day it rifes to fuch a height, is kept as a grand fef- 
tival; and folemniz'd with fire- works, feaftings, and 
all the demonftrations of publick rejoicing j and in the 
remoteft ages, the overflowing of the Nile was always 
attended with an univerfal joy throughout all Egypt, 
that being the fountain of its happinefs. 

(d) The heathens afcrib'd the inundation of the Nile 
to their god Serapis ; and the pillar on which was marked 
the increafe, was preferv'd religioufly in the temple of 
that idol. The emperor Conftantine having ordered 
it to be removed into the church of Alexandria, the 
Egyptians fpread a report, that the Nile would rife no 
more by reafon of the wrath of Serapis ; but the river 
overflowed and increafed as ufual the following years. 
Julian the Apo Irate, a zealous protector of idolatry, 
caus'd this pillar to be replaced in the fame temple, out 
of which it was again remov'd by the command of 
Theodofius. 

6. The canals of the Nile and fpiral pumps. 
Divine providence, in giving fo beneficent a river 

{c) Lib, 17. p. 817. {d) Socrat. 1, r. c, 18. Sozoni. L 5. c. 3., 

be 
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to Egypt, did not thereby intend, that the inhabitants 
of it mould be idle, and enjoy fo great a blefling, 
without taking any pains. One may naturally fuppofe, 
that as the Nile could not of itfelf cover the whole 
country, great labour was to be usM to facilitate the 
overflowing of the lands ; and numberlefs canals cut 
in order to convey the waters to all parts. The villa- 
ges, which flood very thick on the banks of the Nile 
on eminences, had each their canals, which were 
open'd at proper times, to let the water into the coun- 
try. The more diftant villages had theirs alfo, even to 
the extremities of the kingdom. Thus the waCers 
were fucceflively convey'd to the moft remote places. 
Perfons are not permitted to cut the trenches to receive 
the waters, till the river is at fuch a height, nor to open 
them all together ; becaufe otherwife fome lands would 
be too much overfiow'd, and others net covered enough. 
They begin with opening them in Upper, and after- 
wards in Lower Egypt, according to the rules pre- 
fcribed in a roll or book, in which all the meafures are 
exactly fet down. By this means the water is difpofed 
with fuch care, that it fpreads itfelf over all the lands. 

The countries overflowed by the Nile are fo extenfive, 
and lie fo low, and the number of canals fo great, that 
of all the waters which flow into Egypt during the 
months of June, July and Auguft, 'tis believed that 
not a tenth part of them reaches the lea. 

But as, notwithftanding all thefe canals, there arc 
abundance of high lands which cannot receive the be- 
nefit of the Nile's overflowing; this want is fupplied 

fpiral pumps, which are turned with oxen, in order 
to bring the water into pipes, which convey it to thefe 
Jands. (e) Diodorus fpeaks of fuch an engine ( called 
Cochlea Mgypiia ) invented by Archimedes in his tra- 
vels into Egypt. 

7. The fertility caufd by the Nile. 
There is no country in the world where the foil is 

more fruitful than in Egypt ; which is owing entirely 




Libt 2. p, 30. & 1. 5. p. 313 
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to the Nile *. For whereas other rivers, when they 
overflow lands, wafh away and exhauft their vivific 
moifture ; the Nile, on the contrary, by the excellent 
Hime it brings along with it, fattens and enriches them 

in fuch a manner, as fufficiently compenfates for what 
the foregoing harveft had impair'd. The hufbandman, 
in this country, never tires himfelf with holding the 
plough, or breaking the clods of earth. As foon as 
the Nile retires, he has nothing to do but to turn up 
the earth, and temper it with a little fend, in order to 
leflen its ranknefs ; after which he fows it with great 
cafe, and with little or no expence. Two months af- 
ter, it is covered with all forts of corn and pulfe. The 
Egyptians generally fow in O&ober and November, 
according as the waters draw off,,, and their harveft is 
in March and ApriL 

The fame land bears, in one year, three or four 
different kinds of crops. Letlices and cucumbers arc 
fown firft ; then corn ; and, after harveft, feveral forts 
of pulfe which are peculiar to Egypt. As the fun is 
extremely hot in this country, and rains fall very 

feldom in it ; 'tis natural to fuppofe, that the earth 
would foon be parched, and the corn and pulfe burnt 
up by fo fcorching a heat, were it not for the canals 
and refervoirs with which Egypt abounds ; and which, 
by the drains from thence, amply fupply wherewith to 
water and refrejfh the fields and gardens. 

The Nile contributes no lefs to the nourifliment of 
cattle, which is another fource of wealth to Egypt. 
The Egyptians begin to turn them out to grafs in No- 
vember, and they graze till the end of March* Words 
could never exprefs how rich their paftures are ; and 
how fat the flocks and herds, ( which, by reafon of the 
mildnefs of the air, are out night and day ) grow in a 
very little time. During the inundation of the Nile, 

* Cum cajteri amnes abluant bus ex caufis, & quod inundaf, Ss 
terras & evifcercnt ; Nilus adeo quod oblimat. Sencc, Nat. %u*Jl. 
nihil exedit nec abradit, ut contra /, 4, c. 2, 

arijidat vires.—Ita juvat agros dua* 

they 
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they are fed with hay and cut ftraw, barley and beans, 

which are their common food. 

A man cannot, fays (f) Corneille le Bruyn in his 
travels, help obfervingthe admirable providence of God 
to this country, who fends at a. fixed feafon fuch great 
quantities of rains in Ethiopia, in order to wafer Egypt, 
where a mower of rain fcarce ever falls ; and who, by 
that means, caufes the drieft and moft fandy foil, to be- 
come thericheft and moft fruit ful'coun try in the uni- 
verfe. 

Another thing to be obferved here, is that; (as the 
inhabitants fay) in the beginning of June and the 

four following months, the north-eaft winds blow con- 
ffantly, in. order to keep back the waters which other- 
wife would flow too faft ; and to hinder them from dis- 
charging themfelves into the fea, the entrance to which 
thefe winds bar up, as it were, from them. The an7 
cients have not omitted this circumftance. 

(g) The fame providence, whofe ways are wonderful 
and infinitely various, difplayed itfelf after a quite dif- 
ferent manner in Paleftine, in rendering it- exceeding 
fruitful, not by rains, which fell during the courfe of 
the year, as is ufuai in other places ; nor by a peculiar 
inundation like that of the Nile in Egypt 5 but by fend- 
ing fixed rains at two feafons, when the people were 
obedient to God, to make them more fenfible of their 
continual dependence upon him. God himfelf com- 
mands them, by his fervant Mofes, to make this re- 
flection, (h) The land whither thou goefl in to poffefs it y 
is not as the land of Egypt , from whence ye came cut 9 
where thou fowedfi thy feed and wateredfi it with thy foot 
as a garden of herbs : But the land whither ye go to poffefs 
it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of 
the rain of heaven. After this, God promifes to give 
his people, fo long as they {hall continue obedient to 
him, the former and the latter rain : The firft in autumn, 

(/) Vol. 2. (£) Multiformis fapientia. Eph. ill. 20. 

(i>j Deut, xi. 10— 1 3^ 

to 
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to bring up the corn ; and the fecond in the fpring and 

fummer, to make it grow and ripen. 

8. Two different profpeSfs exhibited by the Nile. 

There cannot be a finer fight than Egypt at two 
feafons of the year *. For if a man afcends Tome moun- 
tain, or one of the largeft pyramids of Grand Cairo, 
in the months of July and Auguft, he beholds a vaft 
fea, in which numberlefs towns and villages appear, 
with feveral caufeys leading from place to place ; the 
whole interfpers'd with groves and fruit-trees, whofe 
tops are only vifible, all which forms a delightful pro- 
fpe£r. : This view is bounded by mountains and 
woods, which terminate, at the utmoil diftance the 
eye can difcover, the moft beautiful horizon that can be 
imagined. On the contrary, in winter, that is to fay, 
in the months of January and February, the whole 
country is like one continued fcene of beautiful mea- 
dows, whofe verdure, enamell'd with flowers, charms 
the eye. The fpe&ator beholds, on every fide, flocks 
and herds difperfed over all the plains, with infinite 
numbers of hufbandmen and gardiners. The air is 
then perfumed by the great quantity of bloffoms on the 
orange, lemon, and other trees ; and is fo pure that a 
wholefomer or more agreeable is not found in the 
world j fo that nature, being then dead as it were, in 
all other climates, feerns to be alive only for lb delight- 
ful an abode. 

9 . The canal formed by the Nile, by which a communica- 
tion is made between the two feas. 

(i) The canal, by which a communication was made 
between the Red-Sea and the Mediterranean, ought to 
have a place here, as it was not one of the lean: ad- 
vantages which the Nile procured Egypt. Sefoftris, or 

(/) Herod.l. t. c. 158. Strab. 1. 17. p. 804. Plin. 1. 16. c. 29. 
Diod. 1. 1. p. 29. 

* Ilia fades pnlcherrima eft, navigia, commercium eft : major- 
cum jam fe in agros Nilus ingeflit. que eft laetitia in gentibus, quo 
Latent campi, opertaeque funt val- minus terrarum fuarum. vident. 
les : oppida infulurum modo extant. Ssnec. Nat, Qu*fi. 1. 4. c. 2. 

.Nullum in -aiediterraneis, nifi per 

according 
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according to others Pfammetichus, firft projected the 
defign, and begun this work. Necho, fucceflbr to the 
laft prince, laid out immenfe fums upon it, and em- 
ployed a prodigious number of men. 'Tis faid, that 
above fixfcore thoufand Egyptians perifhed in the un- 



dertaking. He gave it over, terrified by an oracle, 



which told him that he would thereby open a door for 

Barbarians (for by this name they called all foreigners) 
to enter Egypt. The work was continued by Darius, 
the firft of that name > but he alfo defifted from it upon 
his being told, that as the Red-Sea lay higher than 
Egypt, it would drown the whole country. But it was 
at laft finifhed under the Ptolemies, who, by the help 
of fluices opened or ihut the canal as there was occa- 
fion. It began not far from the Delta, near the town 
of Bubafte. It was an hundred cubits, that is, twenty- 
five fathoms broad, fo that two veflels might pafs with 
eafe ; it had depth enough to carry the largeft mips ; 



and was above a thoufand ftadia, that is, above fifty 
leagues long. This canal was of great fervice to the 
trade of Egypt. But it is now almoft filled up, and 
there are fcarce any remains of it to be feen. 



CHAP, III. 
LOWER EGYPT. 




A M now to fpeak of Lower Egypt. Its fhape, 

which refembles a triangle or A, gave occafion to 
its bearing the latter name, which is that of one of the 
Greek letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind of ifland; it 
begins at the place where the Nile is divided into two 
large canals, through which it empties itfelf into the 
Mediterranean : The mouth on the right-hand is called 
the Pelufian, and the other the Canopic, from two ci- 
ties in their neighbourhood, Pelufium and Canopus, 
now called Damietta and Rofetta. Between thefe two 
large branches, there are five others of lefs note. This 
ifland is the beft cultivated, the moft fruitful, and the 

richeft in Egypt, Its chief cities (very anciently) were 

Heliopolis, 
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Heliopolis, Heracleopons, Naucratis, Sais, Tanis, Ca- 
nopus, Pelufium ; and in latter times, Alexandria, Ni- 

copolis, &c. It was in the country of Tanis that the 

Ifraelites dwelt. 

(h) There was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Mi- 
nerva, who is fuppofed to be the fame as Ifis, with the 
following infcription : / am whatever hath been y and 
is, and Jkall be ; and no mortal hath yet pierced thro' the 

veil that Jhrouds me, 

(/) Heliopolis, that is, the city of the fun, was fo 

called from a magnificent temple there dedicated to 
that planet. Herodotus and other authors after him, 
relate fome particulars concerning the Phoenix and this 
temple, which, if true, would indeed be very wonder- 
ful. Of this kind of birds, if we may believe the an- 
cients, there is never but one at a time in the world. 
He is brought forth in Arabia, lives five or fix hundred t 
years, and is of the fize of an eagle. His head is a- 
domed with a mining and moft beautiful creft ; the 
feathers of his neck are of a gold colour, and the reft 
of a purple, his tail is white, intermixt with red, and 
his eyes fparkling like fiars. When he is old, and finds 
his end approaching, he builds a neft with wood and 
aromatick fpices, and then dies. Of his bones and 
marrow, a worm is produced, out of which another 
Phcenix is formed. His firft care is to folemnize his 
parent's obfequies, for which purpofe he makes up a 
ball in the fhape of an egg, witli abundance of per- 
fumes of myrrh as heavy as he can carry, which he of- 
ten afTays beforehand j then he makes a hole in it, 
where he depofits his parent's body, and clofes it care- 
fully with myrrh and other perfumes. After this he 
takes up the precious load on Lis moulders, and Hying 
to the altar of the fun, in the city of Heliopolis, he 
there burns it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus difpute the truth of fome of 
the circumftances of this account, but feem to fuppofe 

(k) P!nfr.r. in Iful. p. (/) St tab. 1. 17. p. 2 = > ^ . Hercd. 1. 2. 

c 73. Plin . !. ic. c. ?. Tr.cst. Ann. 1. 6. c. 2?,' 
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it true in general. Pliny on the contrary, in the very 
beginning of his account of it, infinuates plainly enough, 
that he looks upon the whole as fabulous ; and this is 
the opinion of all modern authors. 

This ancient tradition, tho' grounded on an evident 
falfhood, hath yet introduced into almoftall languages,, 
the cuftom of giving the name of phoenix to whatever 
is fingular and uncommon in its kind : Kara avis in 
terris, (m) fays Juvenal, fpeaking of the difficulty of 
finding an accomplifhed woman in all refpects. And 
Seneca obferves the fame of a good man 



What is reported of the fwans, viz. that they never 
fing but in their expiring moments, and that then they 
warble very melodioufly, is likewife grounded merely 
on a vulgar error ; and yet it is ufed, not only by the 
poets, but alfo by the orators, and even the philofo- 
phers. O mutis quoque pifcibus donatura cycni, ft libeat 
Jbnum, (n) fays Horace to Melpomene. Cicero compares 
the excellent difcourfe which Craflus made in the fe- 
nate, a few days before his death, to the melodious 

iinging of a dying fwan. Ilia tanquam cycnca fuit di- 

vim bominis vox & oratio, deorat. 1. 3. n. 6. And So- 
crates ufed to fay, that good men ought to imitate fwans, 
who perceiving by a fecret inftinct, and a divination, 
what advantage there is in death, die Tinging' and with 
joy. Providentes quid in msrte boni fit, cum cantu & 
voluptate moriuntur. Tufc. Qu. 1. 1. n. 73. I thought 
this fhort digreffion might be of fervice to youth ; and 
return now to my fubject. 

It was in (0) Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name 
of Mnevis, was wormipped as a god. Cambyfes, king 
of Perfia, exercifed his facrilegious rage on this city ; 
burning the temples, demolifliing the palaces, and de- 
ftroying the moft precious monuments of antiquity in it. 
There are flill to be feen fome obelifks which efcaped 
his fury j and others were brought from thence to 

(m) Sat. 6. («) Od. 3. 1. 4. (0) Strab. 1. 17. p. 805. 

* Vir bonus tarn cito nec fieri Phcenix, femel anno quingentefimo 
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Rome, to which city they are an ornament even at 

this day. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from 
whom it had its name, vied almoft in magnificence 
with the ancient cities of Egypt. It ftands four days 
journey from Cairo, and was formerly the chief mart 
of all the eaftern trade. (/>) The merchandife were un- 
loaded at Portus Muris *, a town on the weftern coaft 
of the Red-Sea ; from whence they were brought upon 
camels to a town of Thebais, called Copht, and con- 
veyed down the Nile to Alexandria, whither merchants 

reforted from all parts. 

It is well known, that the Eaft-India trade hath at 
all times enriched thofe who carried it on. This was 
the chief fountain of the vaft treafures that Solomon 
amafled, and which enabled him to build the magnifi- 
cent temple of Jerufalem. (q) David, by his conquering 
Idumaea, became mafter of Elath and Efiongeber, 

two towns fituated on the eaftern fhore of the Red- 
Sea. From thefe two ports, (r) Solomon fent fleets to 
Ophir and Tarfliifh, which always brought back im- 
menfe riches +. This trafEck after having been enjoyed 
fome time by the Syrians, who regained Idumasa, 
fhifted from them to the Tynans, (s) Thefe got all 
their merchandife conveyed, by the way of Rhinoco- 
lura, a (fea-port town lying between the confines of 
Egypt and Paleftine) to Tyre, from whence they dif- 
tributed them all over the weftern world. Hereby the 

Tyrians enriched chemfelves exceedingly, under the 
Perfian empire; by the favour and protection of whofe 
monarchs they had the full pofleflion of this trade. But 
when the Ptolemies had made themfelves matters of 
Egypt, they foon drew all this trade into their king- 
dom, by building Berenice and other ports on the 

(p) Strab. 1. 16. p. 781. [q) 2 Sam. viii. 14. (r) 1 Kings ix. 

(s) Strab. 1. 1 6. p. 48 '. . 

* Or Myos Hormos. t-xvo hundred and forty tk :r'i>.<S 

•f He got in one voyage 4.' a Ta- pounds Sterlings Prid. Connect. 

hr. a of Geld, 2 Chron. viii. j 8. Vol. T. ad an. 740. not, 

ivhich a.'?:c:{/::s to tires >K:iliins f 

Vol, I. C vvjftcin 
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weftern fide of the Red-Sea, belonging to Egypt ; and 
fixed their chief mart at Alexandria, which thereby 
rofe to be the city of the greateft trade in the world. 
There it continued for a great many centuries after ; * 
and all the traffick, which the weftern parts of the 
world from that time had with Perfia, India, Arabia, 
and the eaftern coafts of Africa, was wholly carried on 
through the Red-Sea, and the mouth of the Nile, till 
a way was difcovered, a little above two hundred years 
fince, of failing to thofe parts, by the -cape of Good 
Hope. After this, the Portuguefe for fome time ma- 
naged this trade ; but now it is in a manner engrofled 
wholly by the Englifli and Dutch. This fhort ac- 
count of the Eaft-India trade, from Solomon's time, 
to the prefent age, is extracted from Dr. Prideaux (/). 

(u) For the conveniency of trade, there was built 

near Alexandria, in an ifland called Pharos, a tower 
which bore the fame name. At the top of this tower 
was kept a fire, to light fuch mips as failed by night 
near thofe dangerous coafts, which were full of funds 
and /helves ; from whence all other towers, defigned 
for the fame ufe, have been called, as Pharo di Mefiina, 
&c. The famous architect Softratus built it by order of 
Ptolemy Philadelphia, who expended eight hundred 
talents upon it *. 'Twas reckoned one of the feven 

wonders of the world. Some have commended that 

prince, for permitting the architect to put his name in 
the infcription which was fixed on the tower inftead of 
his own f . It was very fhort and plain, according to 
the manner of the ancients. Softratus Cnidhts Dexi- 
phanis F. diis fervatoribus pro navigantibus. i. e. Softra- 
tus the Cnidian, fon of Dexiphanes, to the protecting 
deities, for the ufe of fea-faring people. But certainly 
Ptolemy muft have very much undervalued that kind 
of immortality which princes are generally very fond 
of, to fuffer, that his name (hould not be fo much as 

(t) Part I. L. i. p. 9. (u) Strab. 1. 17. p. 719. Plin. 1. %6. c. 12. 

* Eight hundred thiufand gis, quod in ea permiferit Softrati 
crcvint, or 180,000/, fteriinj. Cnidii architedti ftructurae nomen 

f Magno animo Ptolemaei re- in icribi, Plin. 

i mentioned 
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mentioned in the iftfcription of an edifice fo capable 
of immortalizing him. (x) What we read inLucian 
concerning this matter, deprives Ptolemy of a modefty, 
which indeed would be very ill placed here. This att-- 
thor informs us that Softratus, to engro fs the whole 
glory of that noble ftrufture to himfelf, caufed the in- 
fer iption with his own name to be carved in the marble, 
which he afterwards covered with lime, and thereon 
put the king's name. The lime foon mouldered away ; 
and by that means, inftead of procuring the architect 
the honour with which he had flattered himfelf, ferved 
only to difcover to future ages his mean fraud, and ri- 
diculous vanity. 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they ufu- 
ally do in all places, luxury and licentioufnefs ; fo that 
the Alexandrian voluptuoufnefs became a proverb*. In 
this city arts and fciences were alfo induitrioufly culti- 
vated ; witnefs that ftately edifice, furnamed the Mu- 

faeum, where the literati ufed to meet, and were main- 
tained at the publick expence ; and the famous library, 
which was augmented confiderably by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and which, by the magnificence of the kings- 
his fuccefTors, at lad contained feven hundred thoufand 
volumes, (y) In Caefar's wars with the Alexandrians, 
part of this library, (fituate in thef Bruchion,) which 

confifled of four hundred thoufand volumes, was un- 
happily confumed by fire. 

(*) DeScribend. Hift. p. 706. 

(y ) Plut. in Caef. p. 731. Seneca de tranquill. anim. c. g. 

* Ne Alexandrinis quidem per- \ A quarter or divijion of th» 

mittenda deliciis. Sfuitttih city of Alexandria* 
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GYP T was ever confidered by all the ancients, 
as the moft renowned fchool for wifdom and po- 
liticks, and the fource from whence moft arts and fcien- 
ces were derived. This kingdom beftowcd its nobleft 
labours and fineft arts on the improving mankind and 
Greece was fo fenfible of this, that its moft illuftrious 
men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato ; even its great le- 
giflators, Lycurgus and Solon, with many more whom 
it is needlefs to mention, travelled into Egypt, to com- 
plete their ftudies, and draw from that fountain what- 
ever was moft rare and valuable in every kind of learn- 
ing. God himfeU has given this kingdom a glorious 
teftimony, when praifing Mofes, he fays of him, that 
(z) he was learned in all the wifdom of the Egyptians. 

To give fome idea of the manners and cuftoms of 
Egypt, I {hall confine myfelf principally to thefe par- 
ticulars : Its kings and government j p'riefts and rpli- 
gion ; foldiers and war ; lciences, arts and trades. 
The reader muft not be furprizcd, if he fometimes 



finds, in the cuftoms I take notice of, a kind of 
tradition. This circumftance is owing, either to the 
difference of countries and nations which did not always 
follow the fame ufages ; or to the different way of think- 



hiftorians whom I cop} 

(*) A£s vii. 22. 
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CHAP. I. 

Concerning the KINGS and GOVERNMENT, 

THE Egyptians were the firft people who rightly 
understood the rules of government. A nation 
fo grave and ferious immediately perceived, that the trufc 
end of politicks is, to make lifeeafy, and a people happy, 
The kindgom was hereditary; but according to (a) 
Diodoras, the Egyptian princes conducted themfelve 
in a different manner from what is ufually feen in other 
monarchies, where the prince acknowledges no other 
rule of his actions, but his arbitrary will and pleafure. 
But here, kings were under greater reflraint from the 
laws, than their fubjec~is. They had fome particular 
ones digefted by a former monarch that compofed part 
of thofe books, which the Egyptians called facred. 
Thus every thing being fettled by ancient cuftom, they 
never fought to live in a different way from their an- 
ceftors. 

No Have or foreigner was admitted into the immedi - 
ate fervice of the prince fuch a poft was too important* 
to be intruded to any perfons, except thofe who were 
the mod diftinguifhed by their birth, and had received 
the moft excellent education ; to the end that as they 
had the liberty of approaching the king's perfon, day 
and night, he might, from men fo qualified, hear no- 
thing which was unbecoming the royal majeity ; or 



have any fentiments infilled into him, but fuch as were 
of a noble and generous kind. For, adds Diodorus, it 
is very rarely feen, that kings fly out into any vicious 
excefs, unlefs thofe who approach them approve their 
gularities, or ferve as inftruments to their pafli 



The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only 



quality and proportion of their eatables and liquids to b 



prefcribed them (a thing cuftomary in Egypt, the 
habitants of which were all fober, and whofe air in- 
fpired frugality) but even that all their hours, and ai- 

(a) Diod. 1, 1. p. 63, &c. 

C 3 mod 
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mod every action, fhould be under the regulation of 
the laws. 

In the morning at day-break, when the head is clear- 
eft, and the thoughts mod unperplexed, they read the 
feveral letters they received ; to form a more juft and 
diftinct idea of the affairs which were to come under 
their confideration that day. 

As foon as they were drened, they went to the daily 
facrifice performed in the temple ; where, furrounded 
with their whole court, and the victims placed before 
the altar, they afiifted at the prayer pronounced aloud 
by the high-prieft, in which he asked of the gods, 
health and all other bleflings for the king, becaufe he 
governed his people with clemency andjuftice, and 
made the laws of his kingdom the rule and ftandard of 
his actions. The high-prieft entred into a long detail 
of his virtues ; obferving that he was religious to the 
gods, affable to men, moderate, juft, magnanimous, 
fincere; an enemy to falfhood ; liberal, mafter of his 
pafTions ; punifhing crimes with the utmoft lenity, but 
boundlefs in rewarding merit. He next fpoke of the 
faults which kings might be guilty of ; but fuppofed at 
the fame time, that they never committed any, except 
by furprize or ignorance ; and loaded with imprecations 
fuch of their minifters as gave them ill counfeJ, and fup- 
prefled or difguifed the truth. Such were the methods 
of conveying inftruction to their kings. It was thought 
that reproaches would only four their tempers ; and that 
the moft effectual method to infpire them with virtue, 
would be to point out to them their duty in praifes con- 
formable to the fenfe of the laws, and pronounced in 
a folemn manner before the gods. After the prayers 
and facrifice were ended, the counfels and actions of 
great men were read to the king out of the facred books, 
in order that he might govern his dominions according 
to their maxims, and maintain the laws which had made 
his predeceftbrs and their fubje6ts fo happy. 

I have already obferved, that the quantity as well as 
quality of both eatables and liquids were prefcribed, by 

the 
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the laws, to the king : His table was covered with no- 
thing but the moft common meats ; becaufe eating in 
Egypt was defigned, not to tickle the palate, but to 
fatisfy the cravings of nature. One would have con- 
cluded (obfervesthe hiftorian) that thefe rules had been 
laid down by Tome able phyfician, who was attentive 
only to the health of the prince, rather than by a legi- 
slator. The fame ftmplicity was feen in all other things ; 
and we read in [b) Plutarch, of a temple in Thebes, 
which had one of its pillars infcribed with imprecations 
againft that king, who firft introduced profufion and 
luxury into Egypt. 

The principal duty of kings, and their rnoft efl'en- 
tial function, is the adminitrring juftice to their fubjecls. 
Accordingly, the kings of Egypt cultivated more imme- 
diately this duty ; convinced that on this depended not 
only the eafe and comfort of the feveral individuals, but 
the happinefs of the ftate ; which would be an herd of 
robbers rather than a kingdom, fhould the weak be un- 
protected, and the powerful inabled by their riches and 
credit, to commit crimes with impunity. 

Thirty judges were fele&ed out of the principal cities, 
to form a body or aflembly for judging the whole king- 
dom. The Prince, in filling thefe vacancies, chofe fuch 
as were moft renowned for their honefty ; and put at 
their head, him who was moft diftinguilhed for his 
knowledge and love of the laws, and was had in the 
moft univerfal efteem. By his bounty, they had re- 
venues afligned them, to the end that being freed 
from domeftick cares, they might devote their whole 
time to the execution of the laws. Thus honourably* 
fubfifted by the generofity of the prince, they admini- 
ftred juftice gratuitously to the people, who have a na- 
tural right to it ; among whom it ought to have a free 
circulation, and, in fome fenfe, among the poor more 
than the rich, becaufe the latter find a fupport within 
themfelves j whereas the very condition of the former 
expofes them more to injuries, and therefore calls louder 

(&) De Ifid. & Ofir. p.. 3 54. 
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for the protection of the laws. To guard againft fur* 
prize, affairs were tranfa&ed by writing in the afTem- 
blies of thefe judges. That fpecies of eloquence (a falfe 

kind) was dreaded, which dazzles the mind, and moves 
the paflions* Truth could not be exprefied with too 
much plainnefs, as it was to have the only fway in 
judgments j. becaufe in that alone the rich and poor, the 
powerful and weak, the learned and the ignorant, were 
to find relief and fecurity. The prefident of this fe- 
nate wore a collar of gold fct with precious flones, at 
which hung a figure reprcfented blind, this being call'd 
the emblem of truth. When the preiident put this 

collar on, 'twas unclerftood as a fignal to enter upon 
bufinefs. He touched the party with it, who was to 
gain his caufe, and this was the form of palling fen- 

tence. 

The moft excellent circumftance in the laws of the 
Egyptians, was, that every individual, from his infan- 
cy, was nurtured in the ftri&eft obfervance of them. 
A new custom (c) in Egypt was a kind of miracle. All 
things there ran in the old channel ; and the exaclnefs 
with which little matters were adhered to, preferved 
thofe of more importance ; and indeed no nation ever 
preferved their laws and cuftoms longer than the Egyp- 
tians, ■ 

Wilful murder was punifhed with (d) death, what- 
ever might be the condition oT the murdered perfon, 
■whether he was free-born or otherwife. In tin's the 

humanity and equity of the Egyptians was fuperior to 
that of the Romans, who gave the mailer an abfolute 
power as to life and death over his Have. The emperor 
Adrian indeed abolifhed this law j from an opinion, that 
an abufe of this nature ought to be reformed, let its an- 
tiquity or authority be ever fo great. 

(c) Perjury was alfo punifhed with death, becaufe that 
crime attacks both the gods, whofe majefty is trampled 
upon by invoking their name to a falfe oath ; and men 

(<•) Plat, in Tim. p. 656. (d) Diod. 1. j, p. 70. (•?) Page. 69. 

in 
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in breaking the ftrongeft tie of human fociety, viz. fin- 
cerity and honefty. 

(f) The falfe accufer was condemn'd to undergo the 
punifhment, which the perfon accufed was to have dif- 
fered, had the accufation been proved. 

(g) He who had neglected or refufed to fave a man's 
life when attacked, if it was in his power to affift him* 
was punimed as rigoroufly as the aflafiin : But if the 
unfortunate perfon could not be fuccoured, the of- 
fender was at leaft to be impeached, and penalties were 
decreed for any neglect of this kind. Thus the fubjects 
were a guard and protection to one another ; and the 
whole body of the community united againft the defigns 
of the bad. 

(h) No man was allowed to be ufelefs to the flatc j 
but every man was obliged to enter his name and place 
of abode in a publick regifter, that remained in the 
hands of the magiftrate, and to anney his profeffion, 

and in what manner he lived. If fuch a one gave a falfe 
account of himfelf, he was immediately put to death. 

(i) To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of 
floth, frauds, and chicane, king Afychis made a very 
judicious law. The wifeft and beft regulated (rates, as 
Athens and Rome, ever found infuperable difficulties, in 
contriving ajuft medium, to reftrainon one hand, the 
cruelty of the creditor in the exaction of his loan ; and 
on the other, the knavery of the debtor, who refufed 
or neglected to pay his debts. Now Egypt took, a 
wife courfe on this occafion ; and without doing any in - 
jury to the perfonal liberty of its inhabitants, or ruining 
their families, purfued the debtor with mediant fears ot 
infamy from his diflionefty. No man was permitted t» 
borrow money without pawning to the creditor the body 
of his father, which every Egyptian embalmed wit In 
great care 5 and kept reverentially in his houfe (as will 
beobferved in the fequcl) and therefore might be eafily 
moved from one place to another. But it was equally 
impious and infamous not to redeem foon fo precious a- 

(/) Idem. (g) Idem, (fc) Mem, (j) Hcrcd-1. 2. c. 13G. 
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pledge ; and he who died without having difcharged this 

duty, was deprived of the cuftomary honours paid to 
the dead. * 

(k) Diodorus remarks an error committed by fomeof 
the Grecian legiflators. They forbid, for inftance, the 
taking away (to fatisfy debts) the hoifes, ploughs, and 
other implements of hufbandry employed by peafants; 
judging it inhuman to reduce, by this fecurity, thefe 
poor men to an impoffibility of discharging their debts, 
and getting their bread : But at the fame time they 
permitted the creditor to imprifon the peafants them- 
felves ; who only were capable of ufing thefe imple- 
ments ; which expos'd them to the fame inconveni- 
ences., and at the fame time deprived the government 
of perfons who belonged, and are neceflary, to it ; 
who labour for the publick emolument, and over 
whofe perfon no private man has any right. 

(/) Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to priefts, 
who could marry but one woman. Whatever was the 
condition of the woman, whether fhe was free or a 
flave, her children were deem'd free and legitimate. 

(m) One cuftom that was pra&ifed in Egypt, fhewed 

the profound darknefs into which fuch nations as were 
moft celebrated for their wifdom have been plunged ^ 



d this was the marriage of brothers with their fifter 




which was not only authorifed by the laws, but even, 
in fome meafure was a part of their religion, from the 
example and practice of fuch of their gods, as had 
been the moft antiently and univerfally ador'd in Egypt, 
that is, Ofiris and Ifis. 

(w) A very great refpeel; was there paid to old age. 

(k) Died. 1. i. p. 71- (/) Idem, p. 72. (/») Idem, p. 22. 
(«) Herod. 1. 2. c, 20. 

* This laiv put the 'whole fe- lined, he ivas not -permitted to bu- 
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The young were obliged to rife up for the old, and on 
every occafion, to refign to them the moft honourable 
feat. The Spartans borrowed this law from the Egyp- 
tians. 

The virtue in the higheft efteem among the Egypti- 
ans, was gratitude. The glory which has been given 
them of being the moft grateful of all men, fhewsthat 
they were thebeft formed of any nation, for focial life. 
Benefits are the band of concord, both publick and 
private. He who acknowledges favours, loves to do 
ood to others ; and in baniming ingratitude, the plea- 
fureof doing good remains fo pure and engaging, that 
: tis impoflible for a man to be infenfible of it : But no 
kind of gratitude gave the Egyptians a more pleafing 
fatisfa&ion, than that which was paid to their kings. 
Princes, whilft living, were by them honoured as fo 
many vifible reprefentations of the deity ; and after 
their death were mourned as the fathers of their coun- 
try. Thefe fentiments of refpeft and tendernefs pro- 
ceeded from a ftrong perfuafion, that the divinity him- 
felf had placed them upon the throne, as he diftin- 
guifhed them fo greatly from all other mortals ; and 
that kings bore the moft noble chara&erifticks of the 
fupreme Being, as the power and will of doing good to 
others were united in their perfons. 



C II A P. II. 

Concerning the Priests and Religion*/* // 

E G TP TUNS. 



PRIESTS, in Egypt, held the fecond rank to 
kin js. They had great privileges and revenues ; 
their lands were exempted from all imports ; of which 
fume traces are feen in Genefis, where it is faid, (<?) Jc- 

jepb made it a law ever the land of Egypt , that Pharaoh 
Jhould have the fifth part^ except the land of the priefts 
only, which became not Pharaoh's, 

(•'•) Gen, xlvih a 6, 

The 
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The prince ufually honoured them with a large (bare 
in his confidence and government, becaufe they, of all 
his fubje&s, had received the beft education, had ac- 
quired the greateft knowledge, and were molt ftrongly 
attached to the king's pexfon and the good of the pub- 
lick. They were at one and the fame time the depofl- 
taries of religion and of the fciences ; and to this cir- 
cumftance was owing the great refpecl which was paid 
them by the natives as well as foreigners, by whom they 
were alike confulted upon the moft facred things re- 
lating to the myfteries of religion, and the moft pro- 
found fubjecl:s in the feveral fciences. 

(p) The Egyptians pretend to be the firft inftitutors 
of festivals and proceflions in honour of the gods. One 
feftival was celebrated in the city of Bubafte, whither 
perfons reforted from all parts of Egypt, and upwards 
of feventy thoufand, beildes children were feen at it. 
Another, furnamed the feaft of the lights, was fo- 
lemnized at Sais. All perfons, throughout Egypt, 
who did not go to Sais,. were obliged to illuminate 
their windows. 

(q) Different animals were facrificed in different 
countries ; but one common and general ceremony was 
obferved in all facriiices, viz. the laying of hands up- 
on the head of the victim, loading it at the fame time 
with imprecations ; and praying the gods to divert upon 
that vi£tim, all the calamities which might threaten 

Egypt. 

(r) It is to Egypt, that Pythagoras owed his favour 
rjte do£trine of the Metempfychofis, or tranfmigration 

of fouls. The Egyptians believed, that at the death 
of men, their fouls tranfmigrated into other human 

bodies ; and that if they had been vicious, they were 
imprifoned in the bodies of unclean or unhappy beafts, 
to expiate in them their paft tranfgreffions ; and that 
after a revolution of fome centuries, they again ani- 
mated other human bodies. 

The priefls had the poffeflion of the facred books, 

(?) Hcrcd. J, 2, c, 6c, (?) Ibid, c, 30, (r) Diod, I 1. p..88.. 

which* 
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which contained, at large, the principles of govern*- 
ment, as well as the myfteries of. divine worfhip. Both 
(s) were commonly involved in fymbols and enigmas,, 
which, under 'thefe veils, made truth more venerable,, 
and excited more ftrongly the curiofity of men. The 
figure of Harpocrates, in the Egyptian fanc"tuaries, 
with his ringer upon his mouth, feemed. to intimate", 
that myfteries were there inclofed, the knowledge of 
which was revealed to very few. The fphinxes, placed 
at the entrance of all temples, implied the fame. 'Tis 
very well known, that pyramids, obelilks, pillars, fta- 
tues, in a word, all publick monuments, were ufually 
adorned with hieroglyphic ks, that is, with fymbolical 
writings ; whether thefe were characters unknown to 
the vulgar, or figures of animals, which couched a 
hidden and parabolical meaning. (*.) Thus, by a hare,, 
was fignified a lively and piercing attention, becaufe 
this creature has a very delicate hearing, (u) The fta- 
tue of a judge without hands, and with eyes fixed up- 
on the ground, fymbolized the duties of thofe who 
were to exercife the judiciary functions. 

It would require a volume to treat fully the religion of 
the Egyptians. But I fhall confine my felf to two 
articles, which form the principal part of the Egyp- 
tian religion j and thefe are the worfhip of the differ 

rent deities, and the ceremonies relating to funerals.. 

Sect. T. Of the ivorfhlp of the various deities, 

EVER were any people more fuperflitious than 
^ ^ the Egyptians ; they had a great number of gods, 
of different orders and degrees, which I fhall omit, be- 
caufe they belong.more to fable than to hiftory. Among 
the reft, two were univerfally adored in that country, 
and thefe were Ofiris and Ifis, which are thought to be 
the fun and moon ; and indeed the worfhip of thofe 
planets gave rife to idolatry. 

(.-) Plat, de IGd. & Ofir, p. 354, (r) Plvt, Sympof. J. 4. p. 670, 
1<1, de I£d, p. 355, 

Beiides 
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Befides thefe gods, the Egyptians worfliipped a great 
number of beafts ; as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the 
hawk, the crocodile, the * ibis, the cat, &c. ma- 
ny of thefe beafts were- the objects only of the fu- 
perftition of fome particular cities ; and whilft a 
pie worfhipped one fpecies of animals as gods, their 
neighbours had the fame animal gods in abomination. 
This was the fource of the continual wars which were 
carried on between one city and another ; and this 
was owing to the falfe policy of one of their kings, 
who, to deprive them of the opportunity and means 
of confpiring againft the ftate, endeavoured to amufe 
them, by engaging them in religious contefts. I call 
this a falfe and miftaken policy, becaufe it dire&Jy 
thwarts the true fpirit of government, the aim of which 
is, to unite all its members in the ftri&eft ties, and to 
make all its ftrength confift, in the perfect harmony 
of its feveral parts. 

Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. Among 

us, fays (x) Cicero, it is very common to fee temples rob- 
bed, andjlatues carried off ; but it was never knozvn, that 
any per f on in Egypt ever abufed a crocodile, an ibis, a cat ; 
for its inhabitants would have fuffered the mojl extreme 
torments, rather than be guilty of fuch facrilege. (y) It 
was death for any perfon to kill one of thefe animals 
voluntarily ; and even a punifhment was decreed a- 
gainft him, who fhould have killed an ibis, or a cat, 
with or without defign. (z) Diodorus relates an inci- 
dent, to which he him felf was an eye-witnefs, during 
his ftay in Egypt. A Roman having inadvertently, 
nd without defign, killed a cat ; the exafperated po- 
pulace ran to his houfe ; and neither the authority of 
the king who immediately detached a body of his 
guards, nor the terror of the Roman name, could 
refcue the unfortunate criminal. And fuch was the 
reverence which the Egyptians had for thefe animals, 

(*) L. T. de Nat. deor. n. 82. L. 5. Tufc. Quaefl. n. 78. (y) He- 
icd. J. 2. c. 65. (») Diod.J, 1, p. 74, 75, 

* Or Egyptian Jlork, 

that 
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that in an extreme famine they chofe to eat one another, 
rather than feed upon their imagined deities. 

(a) Of all thefe animals, the bull Apis, called Epa- 
phus by the Greeks, was the moft famous. Magnifi- 
cent temples were erected to him ; extraordinary ho- 
nours were paid him while he lived, and ftill greater af- 
ter his death. Egypt went then into a general mourn- 
ing. His obfequies were folemnized with fuch a pomp 
as is hardly credible. In the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, 
the bull Apis, dying of old age *, the funeral pomp, 
befides the ordinary expences, amounted to upwards of 
fifty thoufand French crowns f. After the laft honours 
had been paid to the deceafed god, the next care was to 
provide him a fucceflbr, and all Egypt was fought thro* 
for that purpofe. He was known by certain figns, 
which diftinguifhed him from all other animals of that 
fpecies ; upon his forehead, was to be a white fpot, in 

form of a crefcent ; on his back, the figure of an eagle j 
upon his tongue, that of a beetle. As foon as he was 
found, mourning gave place to joy ; and nothing was 
heard, in all parts of Egypt, but feftivals and rejoicings. 
The new god was brought to Memphis, to takepoflef- 
fion of his dignity, and there inftalled with a great 
number of ceremonies. The reader will find hereafter, 
that Cambvfes, at his return from his unfortunate ex- 
pedition a gain ft Ethiopia, finding all the Egyptians in 
tranfports of joy for their new god Apis, and imagining 
that this was intended as an infultupon his misfortunes; 
killed, in the fir ft ftarts of his fury, the young buli, 

who by that means had but a fhort enjoyment of his di- 
vinity. 

? Tis plain, that the golden calf fet up near mount 
Sinai by the Ifraelites, was owing to their abode in 
Egypt, and an imitation of the god Apis; as well as 

(a) Hercd. 1. 3. c. 27, &c. p." 76. Died. 1. 1. Plin. I. 8. c. 46, 

* Pliny affirms, that he was certos vitae excedere annos, mcr-- 
r.ct alicivcd to exceed a certain term fumque in facerdotum fonte enc~ 
ofye.tr:; and ivas drowned in the cant. Nat. Hi/}. 1. S. c. 46. 

p-iejts wc//. Ncn eft fas eum -J- Abwe 11250 /. ficrling. 

thofe 
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thofe which were afterwards fet up by Jeroboam, ( who 
had refided a confiderable time in Egypt ) in the two 
extremities of the kingdom of IfraeJ. 

The Egyptians, not contented with offering incenfe 
to animals, carried their folly to fuch an excefs, as to 
afcribe a divinity to the pulfe and roots of their gardens. 
For this they are ingenioufly reproached by the fatyrift. 

* Who has not heard where Egypt's realms are nam'd y 



What monfier gods her fr antic k fons have fra?ri 'd i 
Here Ibis gorg 3 d with well-grown ferpents, there 
The crocodile commands religious fear : 
Where Memnon's Jlatue ynagick firings injpire 
With vocal founds , t ha t emulate the lyre 
And Thebes, fuch, fate, are thy difajlrous turns I 
Now pro/Irate o'er her pompous rums mourns 



P 



A monkey-god, prodigious to he told j 
Strikes the beholder's eye with burnijh' d gold ; 
To god/hip here blue Triton's fcaly herd 9 
The river progeny is there preferred : 

Through toivns Diana's power negletted lies, 

Where to her dogs afpiring temples rife ; 

And Jhou'd you leeks or onions cat, no ti?ne 
Wou'd expiate the facri leg ious crime. 
Religious nations fure, and blefl abodes, 
Where ev'ry orchard is o'er-run with gods : 
It is aftonifhing to fee a nation, which boafted its 
fuperiority above all others with regard to wifdom and 
learning, thus blindly abandon itfelf to the moft grofs 
and ridiculous fuperftitions. Indeed, to read of ani- 



mals and vile infects, honoured with religious worfhip 



* Quis nefcit, Vclufi Bithynice, qualia demens 
./Egyptus portenta colat ? Croccdilon adorat 
Pars haec : ilia pavet faturam ferpentibus Ibim. 
Effigies facri nitet aurea cercopitheci, 



/ 



Dimidio magicre relbnant ubi Memnone chordae, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 
Illic caeruleos, hie pifcem nu minis, ilUc 

Opplda tola canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
Porrum & cepe nefas violare, ac frangere morfu. 

O fan&as gentes, quibus h«c jjafcvmtur in hortis 



Numina I 



jUven, Satyr. 

placed 
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* 

placed in temples, and maintained with great care and 
at an extravagant expence *; to read, that thofe who 
murthered them were punimed with death ; and that 
thefe animals were embalmed, and folemnly depoflted 
in tombs, aflign'd them by the publick j to hear, that 
this extravagance was carried to fuch lengths, as that 
leeks and onions were acknowledged as deities j were 
invoked in neceflity, and depended upon for fuccour 
and protection ; are exceffes which we, at this diftance 
of time, can fcarce believe ; and yet they have the evi- 
dence of all antiquity. You enter, fays (b) Lucian, into 
a magnificent temple, every part of which glitters with 
gold and filver. You there look attentively for a God, 
and are cheated with a ftork, an ape, or a cat ; a juft 
emblem, adds that author, of too many palaces, the 
matters of which are far from being the brighteft or* 
namerits of them. 

(c) Several reafons are given of the worfhip paid to 
animals, by the Egyptians. 

The firft is drawn from the fabulous hiftory. It is 
pretended that the gods, in a rebellion made againft 
them by men, fled into Egypt, and there conceaPd 
themfelves, under the form of different animals j and 

ave birth to the worfhip, which was after- 
wards paid to thofe animals. 

The fecond is taken from the benefit f which thefe 
feveral animals procure to mankind : Oxen by their 
labour; fheep by their wool and milk ; dogs by their 
fervice in hunting and guarding houfes, whence the god 



Anubis was reprefented with a dog's head : The ibis, 

a bird very much refembling a ftork, was worfhipp'd^ 
beeaufe he put to flight thewing'd ferpents, with which 
Egypt would otherwife have been grievoufly infefted ; 
the crocodile, an amphibious creature > that is, living 

(b) hnag. (c) Died. 1. 7. p. 77, &c. 

* Diodrrus affirms, that in his nullam belluam nifi ob aliquam 
time, the experxe amounted to no lefs utilitatem, quam ex ea caperent, 



than one hundred thou [and crowns, confecraverunt. Cic. L\.de Na- 

or 22, c:oo Ljlerling* Lib. I. p. 76, tura DtQT % tl % IOX« 



f Ipfi, qui irridentur /Egyptil, 



alike- 
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alike upon land and water, of a furprizing ftrength and 
fize *, was worflnpp'd, becaufe he defended Egypt 
from the incurfions of the wild Arabs ; the Ichneumon 
was ador'd, becaufe he prevented the too great increafe 
of crocodiles, which might have prov'd deftructive to 
Egypt. Now the little animal in queftion does this fer- 
vice to the country two ways. Firft, it watches the 
time when the crocodile is abfent, and breaks his eggs, 
but does not eat them. Secondly, when he fleeps upon 
the banks of the Nile, (which he always does with his 
meuth open) this fmall animal, which lies concealed in 
the mud, leaps at once into his mouth ; gets down to 
his entrails, which he gnaws ; then piercing his belly, 
the fkin of which is very tender, he efcapes with fafety ; 
and thus, by his addrefs and fubtilty, returns victorious 

over fo terrible an animal. 

Philofophers, not fatisfied with reafons, which were 
too trifling to account for fuch ftrange abfurdities asdif- 
honoured the heathen fyftem, and at which themfelves 
fecrctly bluftVd ; have, nnce the eftablimment of chri- 

ftianity, fuppos'd a third reafon for the worfhip which 
the Egyptians paid to animals ; and declared, that it 
was not offered to the animals themfelves, but to the 
gods of whom they were fymbols. (d) Plutarch, in his 
treatife, where he examines profefledly the pretenfions 
of Ifis and Ofiris, the two moft famous deities of the 
Egyptians, fays as follows. " Philofophers honour the 
c< image of God wherever they find it, even in inani- 
" mate beings, and confequently more in thofe which 
" have life. We are therefore to approve, not the wor- 
" fhippers of thefe animals, but thofe who, by their 
" means, afcend to the deity ; they are to be confider'd 

" as fo many mirrors, which nature holds forth, and 
i€ in which the fupreme being difplays himfelf in a 
" wonderful manner 5 or, as fo many inftruments, 
" which he makes ufe of to manifeft outwardly, his 

* Which, according to Herodo- Ungtb y 1. 2. C. 6S, 

tus, is no more than J 7 cubits in 

44 incom- 
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C4 incomprehenfible wifdom. Should men therefore, 
44 for the embellifhing of ftatues, amafs together all 
44 the gold and precious ftones in the world ; the wor- 
44 fhip muft not be referr'd to the ftatues, for the deity 
44 does not exift in colours artfuljy difpos'd, nor in 
44 frail matter deftitute of fenfe and motion/' (e) Plu- 
tarch fays in the fame treatife, 46 that as the fun and 
44 moon, heaven, earth, and thefea are common to ill 
44 men, but have different names according to the dif- 
44 ferenceof nations and languages ; in like nranner, 
44 tho* there is but one deity, and one providence 
44 which governs the univerfe, and which has feverai 
44 fubaltern minifters under it; men give to this deity, 
44 which is the fame, different names ; and pay it dif- 
44 ferent honours, according to the laws and cuftoms 
44 of every country." 

But were thefe reflections which offer the moft ra- 
tional vindication pofhble, of idolatrous worfhip, fuffi- 
eient to cover the ridicule of it ? Could it be call'd a 
railing of the divine attributes in a fuitable manner, to 
direcl: the worfhipper to admire and feek for the image 
of them in beafts of the moft vile and contemptible 

kinds, as crocodiles, ferpents, and cats ? Was not this 

rather degrading and debafing the deity, of whom, even 
the moft ftupid, ufually entertain a much greater and 

more auguft idea ? 

However, thefe philofophers were not always fojuft, 
ns to afcend from fenfible beings to their invifible au- 
thor. The fcriptures tell us, that thefe pretended fages 
deferv'd, on account of their pride and ingratitude, to 

be (/) given over to a reprobate mind ; and whilji they 
profefs'd themfelves wife, to become fools, for having 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beajls, and creeping things. To (hew what man 
is when left to himfelf, God permitted that very na- 
tion which had carried human wifdom to its greatcft 
height, to be the theatre in which the moft ridiculous 

(0 P- 3/7* & 37 8 « (/) Rom. i. %2 3 25, 

and 
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and abfurd idolatry was a&ed. And, on the other fide, 
to difplay the almighty power of his grace, he con- 
verted the frightful defarts of Egypt into a terreftriai 
paradife; by peopling them, in the time appointed by 
his providence, with numberlefs multitudes of illuftri- 
ous hermits, whofe fervent piety, and rigorous penance, 
have done fo much honour to the Chriftian religion. I 
cannot forbear giving here a famous inftance of it ; 
and I hope the reader will excufethis kind of digreflion. 

(g) The great wonder of Lower Egypt, fays Abbe 
Fleury in his Ecclefiafiical Hiftory, was the city of 
Oxyrinchus, peopled with monks, both within and 
without, fo that they were more numerous than its 
other inhabitants. The publick edifices, and idol tem- 
ples had been converted into monafteries, and thefe 
likewife were more in number than the private houfes. 
The monks lodg'd even over the gates, and in the 
towers. The people had twelve churches to aflemble 

in, exclufive of the oratories belonging to the monafte- 
ries. There were twenty thoufand virgins and ten 
thoufand monks in this city, every part of which ec- 
choed night and day with the praifes of God. By or- 
der of the magiftrates, centinels were pofted at the 
gates, to take notice of all ftrangers and poor who came 
into the city; and thofewho firft received them, were 
obliged to provide them with all hofpitable accommo- 
dations. 

Sect. II. The Ceremonies of the Egyptian Funerals.. 

T fhall now give a concife account of the funeral ce- 
remonies of the Egyptians. 
The honours which have been paid in all ages and 
nations to the bodies of the dead ; and the religious 
care taken to provide fepulchres for them, feem to in- 
finuate an univerfal perfuafion, that bodies were lodg'd 
in fepulchres merely as a depofit or truft. 

We have already obferv'd, in our mention of the 
pyramids, with what magnificence fepulchres were built 

(g) Tom. 5. p. 25, 2,6. 

in 
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up in a kind of open chefr, fitted exa&ly to the fize of 
the corps,. ; then they plac'd it upright againft the wall, 
either in fepulchrek, (if they had anj*) or in their boufes. 
Thefe embalm'd bodies are now what we call Mum- 
ni ies, which are ftill brought from Egypt, and are 

found in the cabinets of the curious. This fliews the 
care which the Egyptians- took of their dead. Their 
gratitude to their deceas'd relations was immortal. 
Children, by feeing the bodies of their anceftors thus 
preferv'd, recalled to mind thofe virtues for which the 
public k had honoured them ; and were excited to a love 
of thofe laws which fuch excellent perfons had left for 
their fecurity. We find that part of thefe ceremonies 
were performed in the funeral honours done to Jofeph 
in Egypt. 

I have faid that the publick recogniz'd the virtues 
of deceafed perfons, becaufe that, before they could be 
admitted into the facred afylum of the tomb, they un- 
derwent a folemn trial. And this circumitance in the 
Egyptian funerals, is one of the moft remarkable to be 
found in ancient hiftory. 

It was a confolation among the heathens, to a dying 
man, to leave a good name behind him ; and they ima- 
gined that this is the only human blefling of which 
death cannot deprive us. But the Egyptians would not 
fuffer praifes to be beftowed indifcriminately on all de- 
ceafed perfons. This honour was to be obtained only 
from the publick voice. The aflembly of the judges 
met on the other fide of a lake which they crofs'd in a 
boat. He who fat at the helm was called Charon, in 
the Egyptian language ; and this firft gave the hint to 
Orpheus, who had been in Egypt, and after him, to 
the other Greeks, to invent the fiction of Charon's 
boat. As foon as a man was dead, he was brought to 
his trial. The publick accufer wa s hear d . If he prov'd 
that the deceas'd had led a bad life, his memory was 
condemn'd, and he was depriv'd of burial. The people 
were affected with laws, which extended even beyond 

the grave j and every one ftruck with the difgrace in- 
flicted 
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filled on the dead perfon, was afraid to reflet dirndl 
nour on his own memory, and that of his family. But- 
if the deceafed perfon was not convicted of any crime, 
he was interr'din an honourable manner. 

A ftill more aftoniftiing circumftance, in this publick 
inqueft upon the dead, was, that the throne itfelf was 
no protection from it. Kings were fpar'd during their 
lives, becaufe the publick peace was concern'd in this 
forbearance : but their quality did not exempt them 
from the judgment pafs'd upon the dead, and even fome 
of them were depriv'd of fepulture. This cuftom was 
imitated by the Israelites. We fee, in fcripture, that 
bad kings were not interr'd in the monuments of their 
anceftors. This practice fuggefted to princes, that if 
their majefty placed them out of the reach of mens 
judgment, while they were alive, they would at laft be 
liable to it, when death mould reduce them to a level 
with their fubje&s. 

When therefore a favourable judgment was pronoun- 
ced on a deceas'd perfon, the next thing was to proceed 
to the ceremonies of interment. In his panegyrick, no 
mention was made of his birth, becaufe every Egyp- 
tian was deem'd noble. No praifes were confider'd as 
juft or true, but fuch as related to the perfonal merit of 
the deceased. He was applauded for having received 
an excellent education in his younger years ; and in his 
more advanced age, for having cultivated piety towards 
the gods, juft ice towards men, gentlenefs, modefty, 
moderation, and all other virtues which conftitute the 
good man. Then all the people fhouted, and beftowed 
the higheft elogiums on the deceafed, as one who would 
be received, for ever, into the fociety of the virtuous in 
Pluto's kingdom. 

To conclude this article of the ceremonies of fune- 
rals, it may not be amifs to obferve to young pupils, 
the different manners with which the bodies of the dead 
were treated by the ancients. Some, as we cbferved 
of the Egyptians, expos' d them to view after they had 

been embalm'd, and thus preferved them to after-ages.. 

Others, 
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Others, as particularly the Romans, burnt them on a 

funeral pile : and others again, laid them in the earth. 

The care to prefer ve bodies without lodging them in 
tombs, appears injurious to human nature in general, 
and to thofe perfons in particular for whom this refpect 
is defign'd ; becaufe it expofes too vilibly their wretched 
ltate and deformity j fince whatever care may be taken, 
fpeclators fee nothing but the melancholy and frightful 
remains of what they once were. Thecuftom of burn- 
ing dead bodies has fomething in it cruel and barbarous, 
in deftroying fo haftily the remains of perfons once 

dear to us. That of interment is certainly the moft 
ancient and religious. It reftores to the earth what 
had been taken from it ; and prepares our belief of a 
fecond restitution of our bodies, from that duft of which 
they were at firffc formed. 



CHAP. 



III. 



and W A 



T 



Of the Egyptian Soldiers 

H E profelHon of arms was in great repute among 
the Egyptians. After the facerdotal families, the 
moft illuftrious, as with us, were thofe devoted to a mi- 
litary life. They were not only diftinguifh'd by ho- 
nours, but by ample liberalities. Every fold ier was al- 
lowed an Aroura, that is a piece of arable land very 
near anfwering to half a French acre *, exempt from 
all tax or tribute. Befides this privilege, each foldier 
received a daily allowance of five pounds of bread, two 
of flefli, and a pint of wine f . This allowance was 
fufficient to fupport part of their family. Such an in- 
dulgence made them more affectionate to the perfon of 



* Twelve Arouras. An Egyp- 
tian Aroura tvas i o,oco fquare cu- 
bits, equal to 3 roods, a pei'cbes, 
55 £ fquare foot of our meajure. 



+ The 



Ji?nify a determinate quantity of 

wine, or any other liquid j others ; 



2 



regarding the etymology cf the <i 
oifv$/p y have translated it by h 

ftrum a bucket, as Lucretius, L. c, 
qi. others by hauftus a draught or 
fup 9 Herodotus fays, this allow- 
ance ivas given only to the t<zvo then ■ 
/and guards <ivho attended annually 

on the King, L. 2. c, j6S. (w) 

their 
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their prince, and the interefts of their country, and 
more refolute in the defence of both ; and as (?) Dio- 
(k>rus obferves, it was thought inconfiftent with good 
policy, and even common fenfe, to commit the defence 
of a country, to men who had no intereft in its prefer- 

vation. 

(m) Four hundred thoufand foldiers were kept in con- 
tinual pay ; all natives of Egypt, and trained up in the 
exa£teft discipline. . They were inur'd to the fatigues 
of war, by a fevere and rigorous education. There is 

an art of forming the body as well as the mind. This 
art, loft by our floth, was well known to the ancients, 
and efpecially to the Egyptians. Foot, horfe and cha- 
riot races were performed in Egypt with wonderful 



agility, and the world could not (hew better horfe-men 



than the Egyptians. («) The fcripture in feveral pla- 
ces fpeaks advantageoufly of their cavalry. 

Military laws were eafily preferv'd in Egypt, becaufe 
fons receiv'd them from their fathers ; the profe/Eon of 

war, as all others, being tranfmitted from father to fon. 
(0) Thofe who fled in battle, or difcovered any figns of 
coward ife, were only diftinguifliM by fome particular 
mark of ignominy \ it being thought more advifeable 
to reftrain them by motives of honour, than by the 
terrors of punimment. 

But notwithstanding this, I will not pretend to fay, 
that the Egyptians were a warlike people. 'Tis of lit- 
tle advantage to have regular and well-paid troops ; to 
have armies exercis'd in peace, and employed only in 
mock fights : it is war alone, and real combats, which 
form the foldier. Egypt loved peace, becaufe it loved 
juftice, and maintained foldiers only for its fecurity. 
Its inhabitants, content with a country which abound- 
ed in all things, had no ambitious dreams of conqueft. 
The Egyptians extended their reputation in a very dif- 
ferent manner, by fending colonies into all parts of the 
world, and with them laws and politenefs. They tri- 

fU Lib. T. p. 67. (m) Herod. 1. 4. c. 164, 168, 

% ; Cant. i. 8. Ifa. xxxvU g, (0) Diod, p. 70. 

Vol. I. D umphed 
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umphed by the wifdom of their counfels, and the fu- 
periority of their knowledge ; and this empire of the 
mind appear'd more noble and glorious to them, than 

that which is atchieved by arms and conqueft. But 
neverthelefs, Egypt has given birth to illuftrious con- 
querors, as will be obferved hereafter, when we come 
to treat o f i ts Kings . 



T 



CHAP. IV. 

■ 

Of their Arts and Sciences. 

H E Egyptians had an inventive genius, and turn- 
ed it to profitable fpeculations. Their Mercuries 
filled Egypt with wonderful inventions, and left it al- 
moft ignorant of nothing which could accomplifli the 
mind, or procure eafe and happinefs. The difcoverers 
of any ufeful invention receiv'd, both living and dead, 
rewards equal to their profitable labours. It is this con- 
fecrated the books of their two Mercuries, and ftamp'd 
them with a divine authority. The firft libraries were 
in Egypt ; and the titles they bore, infpired the reader 
"with an eager defire to enter them, and dive into the 
fecrets they contained. They were called the * Office 
for the difeafes of the foul, and that very juftly, becaufe 
the foul was there cur'd of ignorance, the moft danger- 
ous and the parent of all her maladies. 

As tlieir country was level, and the air of it always 

ferene and unclouded, they were fome of the firft who 
obferved the courfes of the planets. Thefe obfervations 
led them to regulate the year f from the courfe of the 

* 'iv'^e, toiTpHOV. 

T It will not feem furprtfing that ' Twill appear at firft fight, by 

the Egyptians, who were the moft calculating their intercalations, that 

ancient cbfervers of the cekjiial mo- thofe who firft divided the year in 

tions, Jhould home arrived to this this manner , were not ignorant, that 

knowledge ; when it is fonfider" d, to three hundred Jixty five days^ 

that the lunar year, made ufe of by fome hours were to be added, to keep 

the G*~eeks and Romans, tho y it ap- pace with the fun. Their only er- 

pears fo inconvenient and irregular, ror lay, in the fuppofition that only 

fuppos^d neverthelefs a knowledge of fix hours were wanting 5 whereas 

the folar Year, fuch as Dicdorus Si- an addition of almoft eleven minutes 

cuius fifcribes to the Egyptians, more was reauifite, 

fun 5 
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fan ; for as Diodorus obferves, their year, from the 
moft remote antiquity, was compofed of three hundred 
fixty five days and fix hours. To adjuft the property 
of their lands, which were every year covered by the 
overflowing of the Nile, they were obliged to have re- 
courfe to furveys ; and this firft taught them geome- 
try. They were great obfervers of nature, which, in 
a climate fo ferene, and under fo intenfe a fun, was 
vigorous and fruitful. 

By this ftudy and application they invented or im- 
proved the fcience of phyfick. The fick were not 
abandoned to the arbitrary will and caprice of the phy- 
fician. He was obliged to follow fixed rules, which 
were the obfervations of old and experienced practition- 
ers, and written in the facred books. While thefe 
rules were obferved, the phyfician was not anfwerable 
for L the fuccefs ; otherwife a mifcarriage coft him his 
life. This law checked indeed the temerity of empi- 
ricks ; but then it might prevent new difcoveries, and 
keep the art from attaining to its juft perfection. Every 
phyfician, (p) if Herodotus may be credited, confined his 
practice to the cure of one difeafe only ; one was for 
the eyes, another for the teeth, and fo on. 

What we have faid of the pyramids, the labyrinth, 
and that infinite number of obeliiks, temples and pala- 
ces, whofe precious remains ftill ftrike with admiration, 
and in which were difplay'd, the magnificence of the 
princes who raifed them, the fkill of the workmen, 
the riches of the ornaments diffufed over every part of 
them, and the juft proportion and beautiful fymmetry 
of the parts in which their greateft beauty confifted $ 
works, in many of which the livelinefs of the colours 
remain to this day, in fpite of the rude hand of time, 
which commonly deadens or deftroys them: All this, 
I fay, fhews the perfection to which architecture, paint- 
ing, fculpture, and all other arts had arrived in Egypt. 

{q) The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion 
X)f that fort of exercife, which did not contribute to in- 

(/>) L. , , c. 3-j, (?) Diod. J. 1. p. 75. 
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vigorate the body, or improve health ; nor of mufick % 

which they coniidered as a ufelefs and dangerous diver- 
fion, and only fit to enervate the mind. 

CHAP. V. 
Of Husbandmen, Shepherds and Artificers. 

(r) TTUsbandmen, {hepherds, and artificers, formed 
JlX the three clafles of lower life in Egypt, but 
were neverthelefs had in very great efteem, particular- 
ly husbandmen and {hepherds. The body politick re- 
quires a fuperiority and fubordination of its feveral mem- 
bers ; for as in the natural body, the eye may be faid 
to hold the firfbrank, yet its luftre does not dart con- 
tempt upon the feet, the hands, or even on thofe parts 
which are lefs honourable. In like manner, among 
the Egyptians, the priefts, foldiers, and fcholars were 
diftinguifhed by particular honours ; but all profelfions, 
to the meaneft, had their (hare in the publick efteem, 
becaufe the defpifing any man, whofe labours, how- 
ever mean, were ufeful to the ftate, was thought a 
ciime. 

A better reafon than the foregoing, might have in- 
fpired them at the fir ft with thefe fentiments of equity 
and moderation, which they fo long preferv'd. As they 
all defcended from f Cham their common father, the 
memory of their origin occurring frefh to the minds 
of all in thofe firft ages, eftabliilicd among them a kind 
of equality, and ftamped, in their opinion, a nobility 
on every perfon derived from the common flock. In- 
deed the difference of conditions, and the contempt 
with which perfons of the loweft rank are treated, are 
owing merely to the di fiance from the common root ; 
which makes us forget that the meaneft plebeian, when 
his defcent is traced back to thefource, is equally no- 
ble with thofe of the moft elevated rank and titles. 

(r) Died. 1. i. p. 67, 68. 
f or H»tn, 

Ee 
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Be that as it will, no profeffion in Egypt was confi- 

dered as groveling or fordid. By this means arts were 
raifed to their higheft perfection. The honour which 
cheriflied them mixed with every thought and care for 
their improvement. Every man had his way of life 
affigned him by the laws, and it was perpetuated from 
father to fon. Two profeffions at one time, or a change 
of that which a man was born to, were never allowed, 

By this means, men became more able and expert in 
employments which they had always exercifed from 
their infancy ; and every man adding his own experi- 
ence to that of his anceftors, was more capable of at- 
taining perfection in his particular art. Befides, this 
■wholefome inftitution which had been eftablilhed anti- 
ently throughout Egypt, extinguiftied all irregular am- 
bition ; and taught every man to fit down contented 
with his condition, without afpiring to one more ele- 
vated, from intereft, vain-glory or levity. 

From this fource flowed numberlefs inventions for 
the improvement of all the arts, and for rendering life 
more commodious, and trade more eafy.. I once could 
not believe that (s) Diodorus was in earneft, in what he 
relates concerning the Egyptian induftry, viz, that 
this people had found out a way, by an artificial fecun- 
dity, to hatch eggs without the fitting of the hen ; but 
all modern travellers declare it to be a fa&, which cer- 
tainly is worthy our curiofity, and isfaid to be pra&ifed 
in Europe. Their relations inform us, that the Egyp- 
tians ftow eggs in ovens, which are heated fo tempe- 
rately, and with fuch juft proportion to the natural 
warmth of the hen, that the chickens produced from, 
thefe ovens are as ftrong as thofe which are hatched 
the natural way. The feafon of the year proper for 
this operation is, from the end of December to the end 
of April ; the heat in Egypt being too violent in the- 
other months* During thefe four months, upwards of 
three hundred thoufand eggs are laid in thefe ovens, 
which tho' they are not all fuccefsful, they neverthelefs 



(') Siod. h t. p. 67, 
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produce vafl numbers of fowls at an eafy 



The 



giving the ovens a juft degree of heat, which 



muft not exceed a fixed proportion. About 



beftowed in heating thefe 



and very 



day 



g 



of thefe 



much time in hatching the eggs. It is very ei 
fay thefe travellers, to obferve the hatchk 
chickens, fome of which fhew at firfl nothing b 
heads, others but half their bodies, and others again 
come quite out of the egg ; thefe laft, the moment they 



hatched, make their way over the unhatched egg 



and form a diverting fpe&acle 



Corneille le Bruyn 



in his travels, has collected the obfervations of other 
travellers on this fubjedt. (u) Pliny likewife mentions 
it ; but it appears, from him, that the Egyptians, an- 
tiently, employed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch 

eggs * 

I havefaid, that hufbandmen particularly, and thofe 
who took care of flocks, v/ere in great efteem in 



gypt, fome parts of 



in E- 

pted, where the latter were 



fuffered f. It was, indeed, to thefe two profef- 



fions that Egypt owed 
aftonilhing to reflect 



hes and plenty 



I 



is 



advantag 



Egyp 



by their art and labour, drew from a country of no great 
extent, but whofe foil was made wonderfully fruitful by 
the inundations of the Nile, and the laborious induflry 
of the inhabitants. 



(t) Tom. II. p. 64 



(/<) Lib. 10. c. $4 



* The words of Pliny referr" 1 d to the/ex of the child Jhe had then in 
iy Mr. Rollin are thefe, Nuper her womb, and *we are told, fays 
inde fortafle inventum, ut Ova in Pliny, that jhe was net deceived. 



calido leco impofita paleis igne mo- 
dko foverentur homine verfance, 



It is probable Mr. Rollin may have 
met ivith fome other place in Pliny 



pariterque & ftato die iilinc evum- favourable to his fentiment, though 
peret.fcetus. He fpeaks of this in- after fome fearch I cannot find any. 



mention as modern, and fcems to re- 



•\ Hogherds, in particular, had 



fer it to the curiofity of Livia the a general ill name throughout Egypt, 



as they had the care of fo impure 

an animal. Herodotus ( 1. 2. c. 



mother of Tiberius Cafar, who, de- 
firous of having a male-child, put 

an egg in ber bofom, and token Jhe 4.7. ) tells us, that they were not 

parted ivith it, deliver^ it to one permitted to enter the Egyptian 

of her women to preferve the heat. Temples, nor would any man give 



This Jhe made an augury to guefs at them his daughter in marriage. 



It 
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tt will be always fo with every kingdom, whofe go- 
vernors direct all their anions to the publick welfare. 
The culture of lands, and the breeding of cattle will 
be an inexhauftibie fund of wealth in all countries, 
where, as in Egypt, thefe profitable callings are fup^ 
ported and incouraged by maxims of ftate and policy : 
And we may confider it as a misfortune, that they are 
atprefent fallen into fo general a difefteem : though 'tis 

from them that the moft elevated ranks (as we efteem 
them ) are furnifhed not only with the neceflaries, but 

even the delights of life. *< For," fays Abbe Fleury, in 
his admirable work, Of the manners of the Ifraelites, 
where the fubjeSf I am upon is thoroughly examined, "it 

" is the peaiant who feeds the citizen, the magiftrate, 
tc the gentleman, the ecclefiaftick : And, whatever ar- 
" tifice and craft may be ufed to convert money into 
" commodities, and thefe back again into money; yet 
<c all muft ultimately be owned to be received from 
c< the products of the earth, and the animals which it 
c< fuftains and nourifhes. Neverthelefs, when we com- 
" pare men's different ftations in life together, we give 
" the lo weft place to the hufbandman : And with many 
" people a wealthy citizen, enervated with floth, ufei. 
" lefs to the publick, and void of all merit, has the 
iC preference, merely becaufe he has more money, and 
<c lives a more eafy and delightful life. 

*' But let us image to ourfelves a country where 
" great a difference is not made between the feveral 
cc conditions ; where the life of a nobleman is not 
" made to confift in idlenefs and doing nothing, but in 
<c a careful prefervation of his liberty ; that is, in a 
" due fubje&ion to the Jaws and the conftitution ; by 
" a man's fubfifting upon his eftate without any de- 
* e pendance, and being contented to enjoy a little with 
" liberty, rather than a great deal at the price of mean 
" and bafe compliances : A country, where floth, ef- 
" feminacy, and the ignorance of things neceflary for 
* c life, are had in their juft contempt; and where 
" pleafure is lefs valued than health and bodily ftrength : 

D 4 «« la 
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44 In fuch a country, it will be much more for a man's 
" reputation to plough, and keep flocks, than to wafte 
* c all his hours in fauntering from place to place, in 
<c gaming, and expensive diverfions." But we need 
not have recourfe to Plato's commonwealth for inftances 
of men who have led thefe ufeful lives. It was thus 
that the greateft part of mankind lived during near 
four thoufand years j and that not only the Ifraelites, 
but the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, that 
is to fay, nations the moft civilized, and moft re- 
nowned for arms and wifdom. They all inculcate the 
regard which ought to be paid to agriculture, and the 
breeding of cattle : One of which ( without faying 
any thing of hemp and flax fo necefTary for our cloath- 
ing) fupplies us, by corn, fruits, and pulfe, with not 
only a plentiful but delicious nourifliment ; and the 
other, befides its fupply of exquifite meats to cover our 
tables, almoft alone gives life to manufactures and trade, 
by the fkins and fluffs it furnifhes. 

Princes are commonly defirous, and their intereft 
certainly requires it, that the peafant wlio, in a literal 
fenfe, fuftains the heat and burden of the day, and 
pays fo great a proportion of the national taxes, mould 
meet with favour and incouragement. But the kind 
and good intentions of princes are too often defeated by 
the infatiable and mercilefs avarice of thole who are 
appointed to collect their revenues. Hiftory has trans- 
mitted to us a fine faying of Tiberius on this head. (#) A 
prefect of Egypt having augmented the annual tribute 
of the province, and, doubtlefs with the view.of ma- 
king his court to the emperor, remitted to him a fum 
much larger than was cuftomary ; that prince, who, 
in the beginning of his reign thought,, or at leaft fpoke 
juftJy, anfwered, * That it was his defign not to flea but 
tojhear his Jheep* 

(x) Diod. I. 57. p. 60S. 
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CHAP. 



VI. 



Of the Fertility ^EGYPT 



u 



N D E R this head, I fhall 



nly of feme 



plants peculiar to Egypt, and of the abundance 



of corn which it produced 



Papy 



This 



plant from the 



of which 



fhoot out a great many triangular ftalks, to the height 

of fix or feven cubits, (y) The ancients writ atfirftupon 
palm leaves 3 next on the infide of the bark of trees* 
from whence the word liber ; or book, is derived ; after 
that, upon tables cover'd over with wax, on which the 
characters were imprefs'd with an inftrument called 
Stylus, (harp-pointed at one end to write with, and flat 
at the other to efface what had been written ; which 
gaveoccafion to the following expreflion of H 



Saepe ftylum vertas 
Script 



quse digna legi fint 

Sat. 10, v 



72 



Oft turn your file, if you defire to write 
Things that will bear a fecond reading 

The meaning of which is, that a good performance; 
is not to be expected without many corrections. At laft 
the ufe of paper * was introduced, and this was made 
of the bark of Papy 



divided 

leaves, which were very proper for wr 
Papyrus was likewife call'd Bybl 



thin flakes 



and this 



Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere bybl 
Noverat. 

Memphis as yet knew not to form in leaves 

The watry Biblos 



Lucan 



Pliny 



wonderful invention +, fo ufeful 



life, that itpreferves the memory of great actions, and 



(y) Plin. 1. 13. c. ir. 

* The Papyrus was divided ir.to 
thin flakes ( into which it naturally 

f arted J which being laid on a ta- 
ble, and moijined with the glutincus 
waters of ike Nile, wtre after- 



wards pre fid together and dried 

in the fun. 

■j* Poftea promifcue patuit ufus 
rei, qua conftat immortalitas homi- 
num.. Ghai tae ufu maxime Jiu* 

xnanitas conftat Mi jaemoriat- 
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immortalizes thofe who atchiev'd them. Varro afcribes 
this invention to Alexander the Great, when he built 
Alexandria ; but he had only the merit of making pa- 
per more common, for the invention was of much 
greater antiquity. The fame Pliny adds, that Eume- 
nes, king of Pergamus, fubftituted parchment inftead 
of paper ; in emulation of Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
whofe library he was ambitious to excel by this inven- 
tion, which carried the advantage over paper. Parch- 
ment is the Ikin of afheep drefs'dand made fit to write 



upon. It was called Pergamenum from Pergamus, 
whofe kings had the honour of the invention. All the 
ancient manufcripts are either upon parchment, or vel- 
lum which is calf-fkin, and a great deal finer than the 
common parchment. It is very curious to fee white 
fine paper, wrought out of filthy rags pick'd up in the 
ftreets. (z) The plant Papyrus was ufeful likewife for 

fails, tackling, clothes, coverlets, &c. 

Linum. Flax is a plant whofe bark, full of fibres 
or firings, is ufeful in making fine linnen. The method 
of making this linnen in Egypt was wonderful, and 
carried to fuch perfection, that the threads which were 
drawn out of them, were almoft too fmall for the ob- 
fervation of the ftiarpefl eye. Priefts were always ha^ 
b i ted in linnen, and never in woollen ; and not only the 
priefts, but all perfons of diftinction generally wore 
linnen clothes. This flax form'd a conflderable branch 
of the Egyptian trade, and great quantities of it were 
exported into foreign countries. The making of it 
employ'd a. great number of hands, efpecially of the 
women, as appears from that paiTage of Ifaiah, in 
which the prophet menaces Egypt with a drought of fo 
terrible a kind that it fhould interrupt every kind of 
labour, (a) Moreover ; they that work in fine fiax, and 
they that weave network Jhall be confounded. We like- 
wife find in fcripture, that one effect of the plague of 
hail call'd down by {b) Mofes upon Egypt, was the 

{%) P&i. L 1Q+ c. !«- {a) If, xix* 9^ {b) Exod. ix. . 37 
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deftru&ion of all the flax which was then boiled. This 

* 

ftorm was in March. 

ByfTus. (c) This was another kind of flax ex- 

treamly fine and fmall, which often receiv'd a purple 
dye. It was very dear ; and none but rich and wealthy 
perfons could afford to wear it. Pliny, who gives the 
firft place to the Afbefton or Afbeftinum ( i. e. the in- 
combuftible flax ) places the Byflus in the next rank ;.- 
and fays, that it ferv'd as an ornament to the ladies 
It appears from the holy fcriptures, that it was chiefly 
from Egypt cloth made of this fine flax was brought, 

(d) Fine linnen with broidered work from Egypt. 

I take no notice of the Lotus or Lote-tree, a plant 
in great requeft with the Egyptians, and whofe berries 
ferved them in former times for bread. There was a- 
nother Lotus in Africa, which gave its name to the 
Lotophagi or Lotus-eaters; becaufe they liv'd upon the 
fruit of this tree, which had fo delicious a tafte, if Ho- 
mer may be credited, that it made the eaters of it for- 
get all the fweets of their native country f, as Ulyflea, 
found to his coft in his return from Troy.. 

In general, it may be faid, that the Egyptian pulfe: 
and fruits were excellent and might, as Pliny || ob— 
ferves, have fuffic'd fingly for the nourifhment of the 
inhabitants, fuch was their excellent quality, and fo 
great their plenty. And indeed working men lived them 

(c) Plin. ibid. (tfj Ezek. x*vii. ji. 

* Proximus Bylfino mulierum A flax is now found out which is. 

maxime deliciis genito : inventum P roo f againji the violence of Fire ; 

3am eft etiam [fci licet Linum] it is called living Jinx, and we' 

quod ignibus non ab&imetur,. vi- have fcen table napkins of it glow- 

vum id'vocaat, ardentefque in fo- tng in the f res of our dining-rooms ; 

cis conviviorum ex eo vidimus map- and receiving a lujlre and a clean-- 

pas, fordibus exuftis fplendefcentes nejs from fames-, which no water,- 

igni magis, quam poflent aquis. i. e. could have.given it ... 

Quk %r oi7rc,y '/iftfci KuXi* «3-«Aev, cuh vii<r%cti, 

y ', Odyff. 9. y. 94, 9p. 

Mvi ttc!) Xturcio Qctyav, voeoto Xu&YjTcti. V. 102. 

Jj ./Egyptus frugum quidem fer- pofiit, tanta eft ciborum ex herbfej 

tiMma, fed ut prope fok ii&xa«r« atyndantia, 1, an. •^.X5,- 

almoft: 
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almoft upon nothing elfe, as appears from thofe who 

Were employed in building the pyramids. 

JBefides thefe rural riches, the Nile from its fifh, and 
the fatnefs it gave to the foil for the feeding of cattle, 

furnimed the tables of the Egyptians with the moft ex- 
quifite fifh of every kind, and the moft fucculent flefli. 
This it was which made the Ifraelites fo deeply regret 
the lofs of Egypt, when they found themfelves in the 
dreary defert. Who, fay they in a plaintive, and at the 
fame time feditious tone, (f) Jhall give us flefh to eat ? 
We remember the fijh which we did eat in Egypt freely ; 
the cucumbers and melons, and the leeks, and the onions, 
*tnd thegarlick. (g) We fat by the fejh-pots, and we did 
gat bread to the full. 

But the great and matchlefs wealth of Egypt arofe 
from its corn, which, even in an almoft univerfal fa- 
mine, enabled it to fupport all the neighbouring nati- 
ons, as it particularly did under Jofeph's adminiftra- 
tion. In later ages it was the refource and moft certain 
granary of Rome and Conftantinople. It is a well 
known ftory, how a calumny raifed againft St. Atha- 
nafius, viz. of his having menaced Conftantinople, that 
for the future no more corn ftiould be imported to it 
from Alexandria -> incens'd the emperor Conftantine 
againft that holy bifliop, becaufe he knew that his ca- 
pital city could not fubfift without the corn which was 
brought to it from Egypt. The fame reafon induc'd 
all the emperors of Rome to take fo great a care of 
Egypt, which they confider'd as the nurfing mother of 
the world's metropolis. 

Neverthel efs, the fame river which enabled this pro- 
vince to fubfift the two moft populous cities in the 
world, fometimes reduced even Egypt it felf to the moft 
terrible famine: And it is aftonifliing that Jofeph's 
wife forefight, which in fruitful years had made a pro- 
vilion for feafons of fterility, mould not have hinted to 
thefe fo much boafted politicians, a like care againft the 
changes and inconftancy of the Nile. Pliny, in his 

■ 

{/) Num, ii, 4, 5, (£) Expd, xvi. 3. 
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6t 



panegyrick uponTrajan, paints with wonderful ftrehgth 
the extremity to which that country was reduced by a 
famine, under that prince's reign, and his generous re* 
lief of it. The reader will not be difpleas'd to read here 
an extract of it, in which a greater regard will be had 
to Pliny's thoughts, than to his expreffions 



The Egyp 



fays Pliny, who gloried that they 



needed neither rain nor fun to produce their 



and 



who believed they might confidently conteft the prize 
of plenty with the moft fruitful countries of the World* 
were condemned to an unexpected drought, and a fatal 
fterility 5 from the greateft part of their territories being 
deferted and left unwater'd by the Nile, whofe inun- 
dation is the fource and fure ftandard of their abundance. 
They then* implor'd that afliftance from their prince, 
which they us'd to expect only from their river. The 
delay of their relief was no longer, than that which 
employed a courier to bring the melancholy news to 
Rome ; and one would have imagin'd, that this misfor- 
tune had befallen them only to diftinguifh with greater 
luftre, the generofity and goodnefs of Caefar. f It Was 
an ancient and general opinion, that our city could not 
fubfift without provifions drawn from Egypt. This 



and proud 



boafted, that tho' it was 



quer'd 



it neverthelefs fed its conquerors; that, by 



means of 



either abundance or fcarcity were 



ely in its difpofal. But we now have returned the 



Nile his own harveftf, and g 



him back the pro 



vifions he fent us. Let the Egyptians be then convinc'd 
by their own experience, that they are not necelTary to 
us, and are only our vaflals. Let them know that 
their mips do not fo much bring us the provifion we 
ftand in need of, as the tribute which they owe us. 

* Immdatione, id eft, ubertate torem quidem populum pafcerefi 
regio fraudata, fic opem Caefaris in- tamen, quodque in fuo flumine, in 



vocavit, ut folet amnem fuum. 



fuis manibus, vel abundantia noftra 



f Persrebuerat antiquitus urbem vel fames effet. Refudimus Nilo 
noftram niii opibus ^Egypti ali fuf- fuas copias. Recepit frumenta 
tentarique non poffe. Superbiebat quae miferat, deportatafque meffea 

ventofa & infolens natio, quod vie- rerexitt 

And 
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And let them never forget, that we can do without 
them, but that they can never do without us. This 
moft fruitful province had been ruin'd, had it not wore 
the Roman chains. The Egyptians in their fovereign, 
have found a deliverer, and a father. Aftonifh'd at the 
light of their granaries, filPd without any labour of their 

own, they were at a lofs to know to whom they owed 

this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The famine of a 
people at fuch diftance from us, and which was fo fpee- 
dily flopped, ferved only to let them feel the advan- 
tage of living under our empire. The * Nile may in 
other times have difFufed more plenty on Egypt, but 
never more glory upon us. May heaven, content with 
this proof of the people's patience, and the prince's ge- 
nerofity, reftore for ever back to Egypt its ancient 
fertility. 

Pliny's reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain and 
foolifh pride, with regard to the inundations of the Nile, 

points out one of their moft peculiar characlerifticks, 
and recalls to my mind a fine paffage of Ezekiel, where 
God thus fpeaks to Pharaoh, one of their kings, (h) 
Behold I am againft thee Pharaoh king of Egypt^ the 
great dragon that lieth in the midft of his rivers^ which 
hath faid, My river is my own, and I have made it for 
m y fif God perceived an infupportable pride in the 
heart of this prince : A fenfe of fecurity and confidence 
in the inundations of the Nile, independent entirely on 

the influences of heaven ; as tho' the happy effects of 
this inundation had been owing to nothing but his own 
care and labour, or thofe of his predeceffors : The river 
is mine, and I have made it. 

Before I conclude this fecond part of the manners of 
the Egyptians, I think it incumbent on me, to befpeak 
the attention of my readers to different paflages fcatter'd 
in the hiftory of Abraham, Jacob, Jofeph, and Mofes, 
which confirm and illuftrate part of what we meet 

(b) Ezek. xxix. 3, 9-. • •■- 

* Nilu3 ^Egypto quidem fepe, fed glorise noftrse nuncpiam largic? 

witla 
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with in profane authors upon this fubjeft. They will 
there obferve the perfect polity which reign'd in Egypt, 
both in the court and the reft of the kingdom ; the 
vigilance of the prince, who was informed of all tranf- 
a&ions, had a regular council, a choien number of mi- 
ni fters, armies ever well maintained and difciplin'd, 

and of every order of foldiery, horfe, foot, armed cha- 
riots ; intendants- in all the provinces ; overfeers or 
guardians of the publick granaries ; wife and exa&'di£ 
penfers of the corn lodg'd in them ; a court compos'd 
of great officers of the crown, a captain of his guards, 
a cup-bearer, a mafter of his pantry ; in a word, all 
things that compofe a prince's houfliold, and conftitute 
a magnificent court, (*) But above all thefe the readers 
will admire the fear in which the threatnings of God 
were held, the infpe&or of all actions, and the judge of 
kings themfelves ; and the horror the Egyptians had 
for adultery, which was acknowledged to be a crime 
of fo heinous a nature, that it alone was capable of 
bringing deftru&ion on a nation* 

(i) Gen, xii, io, z§>. 
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O part of antient hiftory is more obfcure or un- 
certain, than that of the nrft kings of Egypt. 
This proud nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity and 
nobility, thought it glorious to lofe itfelf in an abyfs of 
infinite ages, as tho' it feem'd to carry its pretenfions 
backward to eternity, (k) According to its own hifto- 
rians, firft, gods, and afterwards demi-gods or heroes, 
govern' d it iuccefli vely, through a feries of more than 

twenty thoufand years. But the abfurdity of this vain 

and fabulous claim, is eafily difcovered. 

To gods and demi-gods, men fucceeded as rulers or 
kings in Egypt, of whom Manethon has left us thirty 
dynafties or principalities. This Manethon was an 
Egyptian high-prieft, and keeper of the facred archives 
of Egypt, and had been inftru&ed in the Grecian 
learning : he wrote a hiftory of Egypt, which he pre- 
tended to have extraded from the writings of Mercu- 
rius and other ancient memoirs, preferved in the 
archives of the Egyptian temples. He drew up this 
hiftory under the reign, and at the command of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus. If his thirty dynafties are allow'd 
to be fucceffive, they make up a feries of time, of more 
than five thoufand three hundred years, to the reign of 

Alexander the Great 5. but this is a manifeft forgery* 



fk) Died, 1, I. p. 41 
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Befides, we find m Eratofthenes * who was invited 



Alexandria by Ptolemy Evergetes, a catalogue of thirty 



ght kings of Thebes, all different fromthofe of Mane 
jthpn*; The clearing up of thefe difficulties has put the 
learned to a great deal of trouble and labour. The moft 
effectual way to reconcile fuch contradictions, is, to 
fuppofe with almoft all the modern writers upon this 
fubjecl:, that the kings of thefe different dynafties, did 
not reign fuccefilvely after one another, but many of 
them at the fame time, and in different countries of 
Egypt. There were in Egypt four principal dynafties, 
that of Thebes, of Thin, of Memphis, and of Tanis. 
I (hall not here give my readers a lift of the kings, 
who have reign' d in Egypt, moft of whom are only 
tranfmitted to us by their names. I {hall only take no- 
tice of what feems to me moft proper, to give youth 
the neceflary light into this part of hiftory, for whofe 
fake principally I engaged in this undertaking ; and I 
fhali confine my felf chiefly to the memoirs left us by 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus concerning the Egyp- 
tian kings, without even fcrupuloufly preferving the 
exa&nefs of fuccefiion, in the beginnings at leaft, which 
are very obfcure; or pretending to reconcile thefe two 
hiftorians. Their defign, efpecially that of Herodotus, 
was not to lay before us an exact feries of the kings of 
Egypt, but only to point out thofe princes whofe hif- 
tory appear'd to them moft important and inftruc- 
tive. I ftiall follow the fame plan, and hope to be for- 
given, for not having involved either my felf, or my 
readers in a labyrinth of almoft inextricable difficulties, 
from which the moft capable can fcarce difengage them- 

felves, when they pretend to follow the feries of hiftory, 
and reduce it to fixed and certain dates. The curious 
may confult the learned f pieces, in which this fubjea is 
treated in all its extent. 

I am to premife, that Herodotus, upon the credit of 

t 

* An hijlori an of Cyrene . ' tat ton o/F. Tournemiae, and Ah* 

T Si*" J'ohn Marrtiam'S Chronic* \£ SeVin, 
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the Egyptian priefts, whom he had confulted, gives us 
a great number of oracles, and lingular incidents, all 
which, tho* he relates them as fo many fa&s, the judi- 
cious reader will eafily difcover to be what they are, I 
mean fictions. 

The ancient hiftory of Egypt comprehends 2158 
years, and is naturally divided into three periods. 

The firft begins with the eftablifhment of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy, by Menes or Mifrai'm, the fon of (/) 
Cham, in the year of the world 1 8 1 6 ; and ends with 
the deftruclion of that monarchy by Cambyfes, king 
of Perfia, in the year of the world 3479. This firft 
period contains 1663 years. 

The fecond period is intermix'd with the Perfian and 
Grecian hiftory, extended to the death of Alexander 
the Great, which happen' d in the year 3681 , and con- 
fequently includes 202 years. 

The third period is that in which a new monarchy 
was form'd in Egypt by the Lagides or Ptolomies, de- 
fendants from Lagus j to the death of Cleopatra the 
laft queen of Egypt in 3974, and this laft comprehends 

293 years. 

I ihall now treat only of the firft period, referving 
the two others for the iEras to which they belong. 

The Kings of E GYPT. 

(/») E N E S. Hiftorians are unanimoufly agreed, 

that Menes was the firft king of Egypt. It 
is pretended, and not without foundation, that he is 
the fame with Mifrai'm, the fon of Cham. 

Cham was the fecond fon of Noah. When the fa- 
mily of the latter, after the extravagant attempt of 
building the tower of Babel, difperfed themfelves into 
different countries, Cham retir*d to Africa, and it 
doubtlefs was he who afterwards was worfhipped as a 
god, under the name of Jupiter Ammon. He had four 
children, («) Chus, Mifrai'm, Phut and Canaan. Chus 

(/) Or Ham. (m) An. M, 2816. Ant. T. C. ai88. 

(>*) Or Cujhy Gen. x. 6. 

fettled 
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fettled in Ethiopia, Mifraim in Egypt, which generally 



called in fcripture after his name, and by that of 
Cham * his father ; Phut took pofieffion of that part of 
Africa, which lies weftward of Egypt j and Canaan of 
the country which has fince bore his name. The Ca- 
naanites are certainly the fame people, who are called 
almoft always Phoenicians by the Greeks, of which fo- 
reign name no reafon can be given, any more than of 
the oblivion of the true one. 

(o) I return to Mifraim. He is agreed to be the fame 

with Menes, whom all hiftorians declare to be the firft 
king of Egypt, the inftitutor of the worfhip of the 
gods, and of the ceremonies of the facrifices. 

Busiris, fome ages after him, built the famous 
city of Thebes, and made it the feat of his empire. W e 
have elfewhere taken notice of the wealth and magni- 
ficence of this city. This prince is not to be confound- 
ed with Bufiris, Co infamous for his cruelties. 

Osym an dyas. (p) Diodorus gives a very par- 
ticular defcription of many magnificent edifices, rais'd 
by this king, one of .which was adorned with fculptures 
and paintings of exquifite beauty, reprefenting his 
expedition againft the Ba&rians, a people of Afia, 
whom he had invaded with four hundred thoufand foot, 
and twenty thoufand horfe. In another part of the edi- 
fice, was exhibited an aflembly of the judges,whofe pre- 
fident v/ore, on his breaft, a picture of truth, with her 
eyes (hut, and himfelf furrounded with books ; an em- 
phatic emblem, denoting that judges ought to be per- 
fectly verfed in the laws, and impartial in the admi- 
niftration of them. 

The king likewife was painted here, offering to the 
gods gold and filver, which he drew every year from 

(o) Herod. 1. a. 99. Diod. 1. 1. p. 42. (f>) Diod. 1. 1. p. 44, 45, 

f ta ? h » ^ m fi e ^ °f its old na,r ' e arcb,it<was calVdffli*Uchemia f 
(Mefraim) remain to this day a- by an eafy corruption for Chamia, 
rnong the Arabians, who call it and tbis'for Cham or Ham, 

Me/re-, by the tefimony of flu*. 

the 
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the mines of Egypt, amounting to the fum of lixteen 

miilions *. 

Not far from hence, was feen a magnificent library, 
the oldeft mentioned in hiftory. Its title or infcription 
on the front was, The office, or treajury for the dtfeafes of 
the foul. Near it were ftatues, reprefenting all the 

Egyptian gods, to each of whom the king made fuita- 

ble offerings ; by which he feemed to be defirous of in- 
forming pofterity, that his life and reign had been 
crown'd with piety to the Gods, and juftice to men. 

His maufoleum difcover'd an uncommon magnifi- 
cence ; it was encompafs'd with a circle of gold, a cu- 
bit in breadth, and 365 cubits in circumference. Each 
of which fhew'd the rifmgand fettingof the fun, moon 
and the reft of the planets, (q) For fo old as this king's 
reign, the Egyptians divided the year into twelve 
months, each confifting of thirty days ; to which they 
added every year five days and fix hours. The fpec- 
tator did not know which to admire moft in this ftate- 
ly monument, whether the richnefs of its materials, or 
the genius and induflry of the artifts and workmen. 

(r) Uchoreus, one of the fucceflbrsof Ofymandyas, 

built the city of Memphis. This city was 150 furlongs, 
or more than feven leagues in circumference, and flood 
at the point of the Delta, in that part where the Nile 
divides itfelf into feveral branches or ftreams. South- 
ward from the city, he rais'd a very high mole. On 
the right and left he dug very deep moats to receive the 
river. Thefe were faced with ftone, and rais'd, near 
the city, by itrong caufeys ; the whole defigned to fe- 
cure the city from the inundations of the Nile, and the 
incurfions of the enemy. A city fo advantagioufly fitu- 
a ted, and fo ftrongly fortified, that it was almoft the 

key of the Nile, and, by this means, commanded the 
whole country, became foon the ufual refidence of the 

Egyptian kings. It kept pofTeflion of this honour, tiii 

(q) See Sir Ifaac Newton'5 Chronology t p. 30. {r) Died. p. 46. 

* Three tboufand tivt hundred Myriads of Minx* 

it 
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it was forc'd to refign it to Alexandria, built by Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Moeris. This king made the famous lake, which 

went by his name, and whereof mention has been al- 
ready made. 

( s) Egypt had long been governed by its native prin- 
ces, when ftrangers, call'd Shepherd-kings ( Hycfos in 
the Egyptian language) from Arabia or Phoenicia in- 
vaded and feized a great part of lower Egypt, and 

Memphis itfelf ; but upper Egypt remained uncon- 
quer'd, and the kingdom of Thebes exifled till the 
reign of Sefoftris. Thefe foreign princes governed a- 

bout 260 years. 

(t) Under one of thefe princes, called Pharaoh in the 



fcripture (a name common to all the kings of Egypt) 



Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarab, who was 
expofed to great hazard, on account of her exquifitc 
beauty, which reaching the prince's ear, {he was by 
him taken from Abraham, upon the fuppofition, that 
me was not his wife, but only his lifter. 

(«) T'hethmosis, or Amolis, having expelled 
Shepherd- Kings, reigned in lower Egypt. 

(.*•) Long after his reign, Jofeph was brought a Have 
into Egypt, by fome Ifmaelitim merchants ; fold to 
Potipharj and, by a feries of wonderful events, en- 
joyed the fupream authority, by his being rais'd to the 
chief employment of the kingdom. I (hall pafs over 
his hiilory, as it is fo univerfally known. But muft 
take notice of a remark of Juftin (the epitomizer of 
Trogus Pompeius (y), an excellent hiftorian of the Au- 
guftan age) viz. that Jofeph the youngeft of Jacob's 
children, whom his brethren, fired by envy, had fold 
to foreign merchants, being endowed from heaven * 
with the interpretation of dreams, and a knowledge of 

1 

(s) A. M. 1920, before Jefus Cbrijl 2084, (t) Gen. xii. 10, 

20. A. M. 2084, before Jefus Cbrijl 1920. (u) A. M. 2179, 

before Cbrijl 1825. (x) A. M. 2276, before Cbrijl 1728. (y) L. 36. c. 2. 

* J u fi tn afcribes this gift of lea- Cum magicas ibi artes ( Eryptofc.J 

ven to JojefbU skUl in magical arts, fclerti ingenio percepiffet, &c* 

1 futurity, 
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futurity, preferved, by his uncommon prudence, Egypt 
from the famine with which it mas menac'd, and was 
extreamly carefled by the king. 

00 Jacob alfo went into Egypt with his whole fa- 
mily, which met with the kindeft treatment from the 
Egyptians, whilft Jofeph's important fervices were frefh 
in their memories. But after his death, fay the fcrip- 
tures, (z) there arofe up a new king, which knew not Jo- 



feph 



Rameses-miAmun, according to archbifliop 



Ufher, was the name of this king, who is called Pha 

raoh in fcripture. He reign'd fixty fix years, and op- 
prefs'd the Ifraelites in a moft grievous manner, (b) He 
fit over them task-mafters, to ajflitt them with their bur- 
dens, and they built for Pharaoh treafure-cities f, Pithom 
and Raamfes — and the Egyptians made the children 
of Ifrael to ferve with rigour, and they made their lives 
hitter with hard bondage, in ?nortar and in brick, and 
in all manner of fervice in the field ; all their fervice 

wherein they made them ferve, was with rigour. This 
king had two fons, Amenophis and Bufiris. 

(c) AmenoPhis, the eldeft, fucceeded him. He 
was the Pharaoh under whofe reign the Ifraelites de- 
parted out of Egypt, and who was drown'd in his paf- 
fage through the Red-fea. 

(d) Father Tournemine makes Sefoftris, of whom 
we mail fpeak immediately, the Pharaoh who rais'd 
the perfecutionagainftthe Ifraelites, and opprefled them 
with the moft painful toils. This is exactly agreeable 

the account given, by Diodorus, of this prince, who 



employ'd in his Egyptian works only foreigners ; fo 



that we may place the memorable event of the palfag 
of the Red-fea, under his fon Pheron * ; and the cha- 

0) A. M. 2298, Ant. J. C. 1706. (x) Exod. i. 8. (a) A. M. 

2427, Ant. J. C. 1577. {b) Exod. i. u, 13, 14. (c) A. M. 2494, 
Ant. J. C. 1510. {d) A. M. 2513, Ant. J. C. 1491. 
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urbes munitas. Thefe cities <zvcre * T^his nane bears a great re 
appointed to prefer<ue> as in a Jlcre- femblance to Pharaoh, Co common t 
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ra£eriftic of impiety afcribed to him by Herodotus, 
greatly ftrengthens the probability of this conjecture. 
The plan I have propofed to follow in this hiftory, ex- 
cufes me from entering into chronological difcuffions. 

(d) Diodorus, fpeaking of the Red-fea, has made 
one remark very worthy our obfervation j a tradition 
(fays that hiftorian) has been tranfmitted through the 
whole nation, from father to fon, for many ages, that 
once an extraordinary ebb dried up the fea, fo that its 
bottom was feen ; and that a violent flow immediate- 
ly after brought back the waters to their former chan- 
nel. It is evident, that the miraculous paflage of Mofes 
over the Red-fea is here hinted at ; and I make this re- 
mark, purpofely to admonifli young ftudents, not to 
flip over, in their perufal of authors, thefe precious re- 
mains of antiquity ; efpecially when they bear, like this 
paflage, any relation to religion. 

Archbifhop Ufher fays, that Amenophis left two fons, 
one called Sefothis or Sefoftris, and the other Armais. 
The Greeks call htm Belus, and his two fons Egyp- 
tus and Danaus. 

(e) Sesostris was not only one of the moft power- 
ful kings of Egypt, but one of the greateft conquerors 

that antiquity boafts of. 

His father, whether by infpiration, caprice, or as 



the Egyptians fay, by the authority of an oracle, 
formed a defign of making his fon a conqueror. This 
he fet about after the Egyptian manner, that is, in a 
great and noble way ; all the male-children born the 
fame day with Sefoftris, were, by the king's order, 
brought to court. Here they were educated as if they 
had been his own children, with the fame care be- 
llow' d on Sefoftris, with whom they were lod^'d. He 
could not poflibly have given him more faithful mini- 
fters, or officers who more zealoufly defired the fuccefs 
of Jus arms. The chief part of their education was, 
the inuring them, from their infancy, to a hard and 

(d) L. 3. p, 74, (e) Herod, JL 2, cap. 102, 110. Diod. 1. 1. 

V- tf, 54* 
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laborious life, in order that they might one day be capa- 
ble of fuftaining with eafe the *oik of war. They were 
never fuiered to eat, til) they: bad run, on foot ©rhorfe- 
back, a confwkraob race, Hunting was their moft 

common ;exefccife> 

( /) JEliau remarks that Sefoftris was taught by 
Mercury, who in.ftru.c~kd him in politicks, and the 
arts of government. This Mercury, is he whom the 
Greeks cajled Trifmegiiftus, i, e. thrice .great. Egypt, 

his jaatwe country , owes to him theinyenlion of almoft 
every art. The two -books, which go under his name, 
beaj fuch evident ctoa&rs of aovelty, that the for- 
gery is m longer doubted. There was another Mer- 
cury who alfo was very famous amongft the Egyptians, 
for his rare knowledge ; and of much greater antiquity 
than him in queftion. Jamblicus, a prieft of Egypt, 
affirms, that it was cuftomary with the Egyptians, to 

publifb all :ne^v books ox inventions under the name of 
Hermes or Mercury. 

When Sefoftris was. more advane'd in years, his fa- 
ther fent him againft the Arabians, in order that by 
fighting againft them, he might acquire military know- 
ledge. Here the young prince learned to bear hunger 
and thirft, and fubdued a nation which till then had 
never been conquered. The youth educated with him, 
attended him in all his campaigns. 

Accuftomed by this conqueft to martial toils, he was 
next fent by Ji is father to try his fortune weftward. He 
invaded Libya, and fubdued the greateft part of that 

vaft continent. 

Sesostris. (g) In the time of this expedition, his 
father died, and left him capable of attempting the 
greateft enterprizes. He formed no lefs a defign than 
that of the conqueft of the world. But before he left 
his kingdom, he had provided for his domeftic fecurity 5 
in winning the hearts of his fubjeas by his generofity, 
juftice, and a popular and obliging behaviour. He was 

(/) Tei mpctTct, ««jK/8<rff0jp««. L. 1 2. C. 4. 

{g) A, M. 2513, Ant. J. C. 149 1. 
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no lefs {tudious to gain the affection of his officers and 
foldiers, who were ever ready to ftied the laft drop of 
their blood in his fervice ; perfuaded that his enter- 
prizes would all be unfuccefsful, unlefs his army mould 
be attached to his perfon, by all the ties of efteem, af- 
fection and intereft. He divided the country into 
thirty- fix governments ( called Nomi ) and bellowed 
them on perfons of merit and the moft approved fi- 
delity. 

In the mean time he made the requifite preparations* 
levied forces, and headed them with officers of the 

greateft bravery and reputation* that were taken chiefly 
from among the youths who had been educated with 
him. He had feventeen hundred of thefe officers, who 
all were capable of infpiring his troops with refolution, 
a love of difcipline, and a zeal for the fervice of their 
prince. His army confifted of fix hundred thoufand 
foot, and twenty-four thoufand horfe* befides twenty- 
feven thoufand armed chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, ii- 
tuated to the fouth of Egypt. He made it tributary* 
and obliged the nations of it to furnifli him annually 
with a certain quantity of ebony* ivory and gold* 

He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred fail, and 
ordering it to fail to the Red-fea* made himfelf matter 
of the ifles and cities lying on the coafts of that fea. 
He himfelf heading his land army* over- ran and fub- 
dued Afia with amazing rapidity, and pierced farther 
into India than Hercules, Bacchus* and in after-times 
Alexander himfelf had ever done ; for he fubdued the 
countries beyond the Ganges, and advanced as far as 
the Ocean. One may judge from hence how unable 
the more neighbouring countries were to refifthim. The 
Scythians, as far as the river Tanais, Armenia and 
Cappadocia were conquer'd. He left a colony in the 
ancient kingdom of Colchos, fituated to the earl: of 
the Black-fea, where the Egyptian cuftomsand man- 
ners have been ever fince retained. Herodotus faw in 

Afia Minor, from one fea to the other, monuments of 

E his 
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his vi&ories. In feveral countries was read the follow- 
ing infcription engraven on pillars. SefoJlris 9 king of 
kings > and hrd of lords, fubdued this country by the pow~ 
sr of bis arms. Such pillars were found even in Thrace, 
and his empire extended from the Ganges to the Da- 
nube. In his expeditions, fome nations bravely de- 
fended their liberties, and others yielded them up 
without making the leaft refiftance. This difparity was 
denoted by him in hieroglyphical figures, on the mo- 
numents erected to perpetuate the remembrance of his 
-victories, agreeably to the Egyptian practice. 

The fcarcity of provifions in Thrace flopped the 
■progrefs of his conquefts, and prevented his advancing 
farther in Europe.. One remarkable circumftance is 
obferved in this conqueror, who never once thought, 
as others had done, of preierving his acquifitions \ but 
contenting himfelf with the glory of having fubdued 
and <Iefpoiled fo many nations ; after having made wild 
havock up and down the world for nine years, he con- 
fin'd himfelf almoft within the antient limits of Egypt, 
a few neighbouring provinces excepted ; for we do not 
find any traces or footfteps of this new empire, either 

tinder himfelf or his fucceflbrs. 

He returned therefore laden with the fpoils of the 
vanquifhed nations \ dragging after him a numberlefs 
multitude of captives, and cover'd with greater glory 
than his predeceflors ; that glory I mean which em- 
ploys fo many tongues and pens in its praife ; which in- 
vades a great number of provinces in a hoftile way, and 
is often productive of numberlefs calamities. Here- 
warded his officers and foldiers with a truly royal mag- 
nificence, in proportion to their rank and merit. He 

made it both his pleafure and duty, to put the compa- 
nions of his victory in fuch a condition as might enable 
them to enjoy, during the remainder of their days, a 
calm and eafy repofe, the juft reward of their paft toils. 

With regard to himfelf, for ever careful of his own 
^reputation, and ftill more of making his power advan- 
tageous to his fubje<Js, he employ* d the repofe which 

peace 
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peace allowed him, in raifing works that might con- 
tribute more to the enriching of Egypt, than the im- 
mortalizing his name ; works, in which the art and 
induftry of the workman was more admired, than the 
immenfe fums which had been expended on them. 

An hundred famous temples, rais'd as fo many mo- 
numents of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the ci- 
ties, were the firft, as well as the moft illuftrious tef- 

ti monies of his victories ; and he took care to publifti 
in the inferiptions of them, that thefe mighty works 
had been compleated without the afliftance of any of his 
fubjecls, He made it his glory to be tender of them,, 
and to employ only captives in thefe monuments of his 
conquefts. The fcriptures take notice of fomething 
like this, where they fpeak of the buildings of Solo- 
mon *. But he was efpecially ftudious of adorning and 
enriching the temple of Vulcan at Pelufium, in ac- 
knowledgment of that god's imaginary protection of 
him, when, on his return from his expeditions, his 
brother had a defign of deftroying him, in that city, 
with his wife and children, by fetting fire to the apart- 
ment where he then lay. 

His great work was, the railing, in every part of 
Egypt, a confiderable number of high banks or moles, 
on which new cities were built, in order for them to 
be a fecurity for men and beafts, during the inundations 
of the Nile. 

From Memphis, as far as the fea, he cut on both fides 
of the river, a great number of canals, for the conve- 
niency of trade, and the conveying of provifions; 
and for the fettling an eafy correfpondence between 
fuch cities as were moft diftant from one another. Be- 
fides the advantages of traflick, Egypt was, by thefe 
canals, made inacceflible to the cavalry of its enemies, 
which before had fo often harafled it, by repeated in- 
curfions. 

He went farther : To fecure Egypt from the inroads 

P 

2, Ckron. viih 9. But of tie children of Isra el did Solomon make no 
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of its nearer neighbours, the Syrians and Arabians, he 
fortified all the eaftern coaft from Pelufium to Helio- 

polis, that is, for upwards of (even leagues f. 

Sefoftris might have b.een confider'd as one of the 
moft illuftriousand moft boafted heroes of antiquity, had 
not the luftre of his warlike actions, as well as his pa- 
cific virtues, been tarnifrYd by a thirft of glory, and a 
blind fondnefs for his own grandeur, which made him 
forget that he was a man. The kings and chiefs of 
the conquer'd nations came, at ftated times, to do ho- 
mage to their victor, and pay him the appointed tribute. 
On every other occafion, he treated them with fome 
humanity and generofity. But when he went to the 
temple, or enter'd his capital, he caufed thefe princes, 
four abreaft, to be harnefs'd to his carr, inftead of 
horfes ; and valued himfelf upon his being thus drawn 
by the lords and fovereigns of other nations. What 
I am moft furpris'd at, is, that Diodorus ftiould rank 
this fooliih and inhuman vanity, among the moft Alin- 
ing actions of this prince. 

(b) Being grown blind in his old age, he difpatched 
himfelf, after having reign'd thirty- three years, and left 
his kingdom infinitely rich. His empire neverthelefs 
did not reach beyond the fourth generation. But there 

;, magni- 
ficent monuments, which fhewed the extent of Egvpt 
under (/) Sefoftris, and the immenfe tributes which were 
paid to it *. 

I now go back to fome facls which fhould have been 
mentioned before, as they fell out in this period, but 
were omitted, in order that I might not break the 
thread of the hiftory, and therefore will now be only 
glanced at. 

About the JEra. in queftion, the Egyptians fettled 

(h) Tacit. Ann. 1. 2. c. 60. (/) Tacit. Ann. J. 2. 

"f X5oftadia, about 18 viksEhg. on pillars, were read the tributes 

* L.^ehantur indi&a gentibus imposed on <vanquijhed nations, 

tributa — haud minus raagnifica which were net inferior to theft new 

quam nunc vi Parthorum aut po- paid to the Parthian and Roman 



ftill remain'd, fo low as the reign of Tiberkj 
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themfelves in divers parts of the earth, (k) The co- 
lony, which Cecrops led out of Egypt, built twelve 
cities, or rather fo many towns, of which he com- 
pos'd the kingdom of Athens. 

We obferv'd, that the brother of Sefoftris, call'd by 
the Greeks Danaus, had form'd a defign to murder 
him, in his return to Egypt, from his conquefts. 
But being defeated in his horrid project:, he was oh- 
lig'd to fly. He thereupon retired to Peloponnefus^ 
where he feiz'd upon the kingdom of Argos, whicli 
had been founded about four hundred years before, 
Inachus. 

(m) Busiris, brother of Amenophis, fo infamous 
among the antients for his cruelties, exercis'd his ty- 
ranny at that time on the banks of the Nile ; and bar- 
baroufly cut the throats of all foreigners who landed in 

his country : This was probably during the abfence of 
Sefoftris. 

(n)> About the fame time, Cadmus brought from 
Syria into Greece, the invention of letters. Some pre- 
tend that thefe characters or letters were Egyptian, and 
that Cadmus himfelf was a native of Egypt, and not 
of Phoenicia ; and the Egyptians, who afcribe to them- 
felves the invention of every art, and boaft a greater 
antiquity than any other nation, give to their Mercury 
the honour of inventing letters. Moft of the learned * 
agree, that Cadmus carried the Phoenician or Syrian 
letters into Greece, and that thofe letters wejre Hebraic ; 
the Hebrews, as a fmall nation, being comprehended 
under the general name of Syrians. Jofeph Scaliger, in 
his notes on the Chronicon of Eufebius, proves, that 
the Greek letters, and thofe of the Latin alphabet form'd 
from them, derive their original from the ancient Phoe- 
nician letters, which are the fame with the Samaritan, 



(A) A; M. 2448. (/) A.M. 2530. (m) A. M. 2533. 

(«) A, M. 2549. 

* The reader may confult, on the feeond volume o/*the hiftory of 
this fubjefl, t<wo learned differ t a' the academy of infcriptions. 



tions of Abbe' Rcnaudot, inferted in 
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and were us'd by the Jews before the Babylonifh cap- 
tivity. Cadmus carried only fixteen letters * into 
Greece ; eight others being added afterwards. 

I return to the hiftory of the Egyptian kings, whom 
I mall hereafter rank in the fame order with Herodotus. 

a* 

(o) P h E R o n fucceedcd Sefoftris in his kingdom, 
but not in his glory, (p) Herodotus relates but one ac- 
tion of his, which mews how greatly he had degene- 

In an 

extraordinary inundation of the Nile, which exceeded 
eighteen cubits, this prince enrag'd at the wild havock 
which was made by it, threw a javelin at the river, as 

if he intended thereby to chaftife its infolence ; but was 
himfelf immediately punifhed for his impiety, if the 
hiilorian may be credited, with the lofs of fight. 



rated from the religious fentiments of his father. 



(q) Proteus. 



He was of Memphis, where, 



in Herodotus's time, his temple was ftill ftanding, m 
which was a chapel dedicated to Venus the Stranger. 
It is conje&ur'd that this Venus was Helen. For, in 
the reign of this monarch, Paris the Trojan, returning 



M. 1547. Ant. J 



0) Herod. 1. 2. c. 11 J. Diod.l. u 
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f I don't think my fclf obliged 
to enter here into a difcujftjn, which 
ivculd be attended with very per- 
plexing difficulties, Jhoitld I pretend 
to reconcile the feries, or fucceffton oj 
the kings, as given by Herodotus, 

ofarchbifhopUft 



quently have begun in the year of 
the ivor Id 2513, and continued till 
the year 2547, ft nee it lafted thirty 
three yean. Should we allow fifty 

years to the reign of Pheron his fon, 

there would ftill be an interval of 
abote two hundred years between 
Pheron and Proteus, who, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, fucceeded imme- 
diately the firft j fmce Proteus liv d 
at tie time of the fiege of Trey, 
which, according to UJker, was 
taken An. Mun. 2^20. / knew 
n t whether his almoft total ftlence 

on the Egyptian Kings after Sefftris, 

Was oiving to his fen ft of this diffi- 
culty, Ifuppcje a long interval to 

have been between Pheron and iVc- 



Th:s lift fuppofes with a great teus . accordingly Diodcrus (I.154.} 
many other learned men, that Se- ju h uf witb a eat ki 

foftns is the fon of that Egyptian and the r ame Q le c aid of rj e of 

king * who was dr«vfd in the the following kin 
Kea-Jea, whofe reign muft confc- * o 

home 
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home with Helen whom he had ftoln, was drove by a 
ftorm into one of the mouths of the Nile, called the, 
Canopic ; and from thence was conducted to Proteus 
at Memphis, who reproachM him in the flrongeft terms- 
for his bafe perfidy and guilt, in ftealing the wife of his 
hoft, and with her all the effects in his houfe. He ad- 
ded, that the only reafon why he did not punilh him 
with death (as his crime deferved) was, becaufe the 
Egyptians did not care to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of ftrangers : That he would keep Helen with 
all the riches that were brought with her, in order ta 
reftore them to their owner : That as for himfelf (Paris) 
he muft either quit his dominions in three days, or ex- 
pect to be treated as an enemy. The king's order was 
obeyed. Paris continued his voyage, and arrived at 



*■ 



Troy, whither he was clofely purfued by the Grecian, 
army. The Greeks fummoned the Trojans to furren- 
der Helen, and, with her, all the treaiures of which 
her hufband had been plunder'd. The Trojans an- 
fwer'd, that neither Helen, nor her treaiures, were iu 
their city. And indeed was it at all likely, fays Hero- 
dotus,, that Priam, who was to wife an old prince 
fhould chufe to fee his children and country deltroyed 
before his eyes, rather than give the Greeks the juft 

and reafonable fatisfa&ion they defir'd ? But it was to 
no purpofe for them to affirm with an oath, that He- 
len was not in their city ; the Greeks, being firmly 
perfuaded that they were trifled with, perfifted obfti- 
nately in their unbelief. The deity, continues the fame, 
hiftorian, being refolved that the Trojans, by the total 
deftruclion of their city, fhould teach the affrighted 
world this leflbn + : That great crimes are 

ATTENDED WITH AS GREAT AND SIGNAL PU- 
NISHMENTS, FROM THE OFFENDED GODS. Me- 

nelaus, in his return from Troy, cali'd at the court o£ 
king Proteus, who reftor'd him Helen with all her 
treafure. Herodotus proves, from forne paflages in Ho 

E 4 mer 
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mer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not un- 
known to this poet. 

Rhampsinitus. The treafury built by this king, 
who was the richeft of all his predecefibrs, and his de- 
scent into hell, as they are related by (r) Herodotus, 
have fo much the air of romance and fiction, that they 
deferve no mention here. 

Till the reign of this king, there had been fome 
ihadow, at leafl, of jullice and moderation, in Egypt ; 
but in the two following reigns, violence and cruelty 
ufurp'd their place. 

(s) Cheops and Cephrenus. T'hefe two princes, 

who were truly brothers by the fimilitude of their man- 
ners, feem to have ftrove which of them mould diftin- 
guifh himfelf moft, by a barefac'd impiety towards the 
gods, and a barbarous inhumanity to men. Cheops 
reign'd fifty years, and his brother Cephrenus fifty- fix 
years after him. They kept the temples fhut during the 
whole time of their long reigns ; and forbid the offer- 
ing of facrifices under the fevereft penalties. On the 
other hand, they opprefled their fubjedls by employing 
them in the moft grievous and ufelefs works ; and fa- 
crificed the lives of numberlefs multitudes of men, 



merely to gratify a fenfelefs ambition, of immorta- 



lizing their names by edifices of an enormous magni- 
tude, and a boundlefs expence. It is remarkable, that 
thofe ftately pyramids, which have fo long been the 
admiration of the whole world, were the effecl: of the 
irreligion and mercilefs cruelty of thofe princes. 

(f) Mycerinus. He was the fon of Cheops, but 
of a character oppofite to that of his father. So far 
from walking in his fteps, he detefted his conduct, 
and purfued quite different meafures. He again opened 
the temples of the gods, reftored the facrifices, did all 
that lay in his power to comfort his fubje&s, and make 
them forget their paft miferies ; and believM himfelf 
fet over them for no other purpofe but to exercife juf- 

(r) L, s. c. 127, 123. (5) Herod. 1. 2. c. 124, 128. Died. 1. I. ' 
P" 57» (0 Herod, 1, 2. p. 139, 140. Dk>d. p. 58, 
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tice, and to make them tafte all the bleffings of an 
equitable and peaceful administration. He heard their 
complaints, dry'd their tears, eas'd their mifery, and 
thought himfelf not fo much the mafter as the father 
of his people. This procured him the love of them all, 
Egypt refounded with his praifes, and his name com- 
manded veneration in all place's. 

One would naturally have concluded, that fo pru- 
dent and humane a conduct, muft have drawn down 
on Mycerinus the protection of the gods. But it hap- 
pen* d far otherwife. His misfortunes began from the 
death of a darling and only daughter, in whom his 
whole felicity confifted. He order' d extraordinary ho* 
Hours to be paid to her memory, which were ftill con- 
tinued in Herodotus' s time. This hi dorian informs us,; 
that in the city of Sais, exquifite odours were burnt, 
in the day time, at the tomb of this princefs y and that 

it was illuminated with a lamp by night. 

He was told by an oracle, that his reign would con- 
tinue but feven years. And as he complained of this to 
the gods, in enquiring the reafon, why fo long and 
profperous a reign had been indulg'd his father and un- 
cle, who were equally cruel and impious ; whilft his 
own, which he had endeavoured fo carefully to render 
as equitable and mild as it was poffible for him to do, 
{hould be fo fhort and unhappy ; he was anfwer'd, 
that thefe were the very caufes of it, it being the will 
of the gods, to opprefs and affli& Egypt, during the 
fpace of i 50 years, as a punifhment for its crimes 5 and 
that his reign, which was appointed like thofe of the 
preceding monarchs to be of fifty years continuance, 
was fnortned on account of his too great lenity. Myce- 
rinus likewife built a pyramid, but much inferior in 
dimenfions to that of his father. 

(u) Asychis. He enacted the law relating to loans, 
which forbid a fon to borrow money, without giving 
the dead body of his father by way of fecurity for it. 
The law added, that in cafe the fon took no care to 

(«) Herod, ii 2, c, 136, 
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redeem his father's body, by reftoring the loan, both 
himfelf and his children fhould be deprived for ever of 
the rights of fepulture. 

He valued himfelf for having furpafs'd all his pre- 
deceflbrs, by the building a pyramid of brick, more 
magnificent, if this king was to be credited, than any 
hitherto feen. The following infcription, by its foun- 
der's order, was engraved upon it. Compare me 

NOT WITH PYRAMIDS BUILT OF STONE 5 WHICH 
I AS MUCH EXCELL AS JUPITFR DOES ALL THE 
OTHER GODS *. 

If we fuppofe the fix preceding reigns (the exa& 
duration of fome of which is not fixed by Herodotus) 
to have continued one hundred and feventy years, there 
will remain an interval of near three hundred yearf, 
to the reign of Sabachws the Ethiopian. In this inter- 
val I fhall place a few circumftances related in holy 

fcripture. 

(a*) Pharaoh, king of Egypt, gives his daughter 
m marriage to Solomon king of Ifrael ; who receiv'd 
her in that part of Jerufalem, called the city of David, 
tiH he had built her a palace. 

Sesach orShilhak, otherwife called Sefonchis. 

(:&) It was to him that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the 
wrath of Solomon, who intended to kill him. He 
abode in Egypt till Solomon's death, and then returned 
to Jerufalem) when, putting himfelf at the head of the 
rebels, he won from Rehoboam the fon of Solomon, 
ten tribes, over whom he declared himfelf king. 

This Sefach, in the fifth year of the reign of Reho- 
boam, marched againft Jerufalem, becaufe the Jews 
had tranfgrefled againft the Lord, {a) He came with 

twelve hundred chariots of war, and fixty thoufand 

fx) 1 Kings in. 1. A. M. 2991. Ant. J.C. 1013.. 

\x) 1 Kings xi. 40. and c. xii. A. M. 3026. Ant. J. C. 978., 

\a) 2, Chron. xii. 1 — 9. A. M. 3033. Ant. J. C. 971. 

* lie remainder of the infcrif,- drew br j cks ucorxf) out 

tUif, as iue find it in Herodotus, 0 f t h e mud which ituck to them, 
,:_fbr men plunging long poles an d gave me this form, 
vvn to the bottom of the lake, 
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horfe. He had brought numberlefs multitudes of peo- 
ple, who were all * Lybians, Troglodytes, and Ethio- 
pians. He feized upon all the ftrongeft cities of Judah, . 
and advanced as far as Jerufalem. Then the king, and. 
the princes of Ifrael, having humbled themfelves and- 

afked the protection of the God of Ifrael he told, 
them, by his prophet Shemaiah, that he would not, be- 
caufe they humbled themfelves, deftroy them all as 
they had deferved ; but that they ihould be the fervants. 
of Sefach : in order that they might know the difference, 
of his fervice, and the fervice of the kingdoms of the f 

country. Sefach retired from Jerufalem, after having 
plundered the. treafures of the houfeof the Lord, and 
of the king's houfe ; he carried off every thing with 
him, and even alfo the 300 Jhields of gold which Solomon 
had made. 

(b) Zerah, king of Ethiopia, and doubtlefs of E* 
gypt at the fame time, made war upon Afa king of Ju- 
dah. His army confifted of a million of men, and three 
hundred chariots of war. Afa marched againft him, and 
drawing up. his army in order. of battle, in full reliance 
on the God - whom he ferved : " Lord, fays he, it is 
" nothing with thee to help whether with many, or 
" with them that have no power* Help us, O Lord 
" our God, for we reft on thee, and in thy name we 
*« go againft this multitude; O Lord, thou art our 
" God, let not man prevail againft thee." A prayer 
offered up with fuch ftrong faith was heard. . God 

ftruck the Ethiopians with terror ; they fled, and afl 
were irrecoverably defeated, being defrayed before the 

Lord and before his hoft. 

c) Anysis. He was blind, and under his reign 

Sab achus, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by 
an oracle, entered Egypt with a numerous army, and 
pofleffed himfelf of it. He reign' d with great clemency 

{b) a Chron. xiv. 9—13. A, M. 3063. Ant. J. C. 7^1.- 
(<•) Herod. 1. 2. cap. 137. Died. 1. 1. p. 59. 
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and juftice. Inftead of putting to death fuch criminals, 
as had been fentenced to die by the judges, he made 
them repair the caufeys, on which the refpective cities, 
to which they belonged, were fituated. He built feveral 
magnificent temples, and "among the reft, one in the 
city of Bubafte, of which Herodotus gives a long and 
and elegant defcription. After a reign of fifty years, 

which was the time appointed by the oracle, he retired 
voluntarily to his old kingdom of Ethiopia ; and left 
the throne of Egypt to Anyfis, who, during this time, 
had concealed himfelf in the fens, (d) It is believed that 
this Sabachus was the fame with SO, whofe aid was 

implored by Hofhea King of Ifrael, againft Shalmana- 
fer king of Aflyria. 

S e t h o x. He reigned fourteen years. 

{e) He is the fame with Sevechus, the fon of Sabacon 



or Sual the Ethiopian, who reigned fo long over Egypt 



This prince, lo far from difcharging the functions of a 
king, was ambitious of thofe of a prieft ; he caufing 



himfelf to be confecrated high-prieft of Vulcan. Aban- 



doning himfelf entirely to fuperftition, he neglected to 
defend his kingdom by force of arms; paying no re- 
gard to military men, from a firm perfuafion that he 
ihould nevei have occafion for their afiiftance ; he there- 
fore was fo fi-.r from endeavouring to gain their affecti- 
ons, that he deprived them of their privileges, and even 
to/noiTefTed them of fuch lands, as his predeceflbrs had 



given 



♦hem. 



He wa>? loon made fenfible of their refentment in a 
war that brG.kc out fuddenly, and from which he de- 
livered himfelf frlely by a miraculous protection, if 
Herodotus may be credited, who intermixes his ac- 
count of this war, with a great many fabulous particu- 
lars. Sennacharib (fo Herodotus calls this prince) king 
of the Arabians and A (Tynans, having entred Egypt 
with:: numerous army, the Egyptian officers and fol- 
ciers refuted to march againft him. The high-prieft 

(d) 4 Reg. xvii. 4. A, M. 3279. Ant. J. C. 725. (?) A. M. y$S* 
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of Vulcan, being thus reduced to the greateft extremi- 

, had recourfe to his god, who bid him not defpond, 
but march couragioufly againft the enemy with the few 
foldiers he could raife. Sethon obeyed the god. A 
fmall number of merchants, artificers, and others who 
were the dregs of the populace, joined him ; and with 
this handful of men, he marched to Pelufium where 
Sennacharib had pitched his camp. The night follow- 
ing, a prodigious multitude of rats entered the enemy's 
camp, and gnawing to pieces all their bow-ftrings and 
the thongs of their ftrields, rendered them incapable of 
making the leaft defence. Being difarmed in this man- 
ner, they were obliged to fly ; and they retreated with 

the lofs of a great part of their forces. Sethon, when 
he returned home, ordered a ftatue of himfelf to be fet 
up in the temple of Vulcan, holding in his right hand a 
rat, and thefe words ifluing out of his mouth. Let 

THE MAN WHO BEHOLDS ME LEARN TO RE- 
VERENCE THE GODS.* 

It is very obvious that this ftory, as related here from 
Herodotus, is an alteration of that which is told in the 
fecond book of Kings, (f) We there fee,that Sennacha- 
rib king of the Affyrians, having fubdued all the neigh- 
bouring nations, and feizedupon all the cities of Judah, 
refolved to befiege Hezekiah in Jerufalem his capital 
city. The minifters of this holy king, in fpight of 
his oppofition arid the remonftrances of the prophet 
Ifaiah, who promifed them, in God's name, a lure 

and certain protection, provided they would truft in 
him only, fent fecretly to the Egyptians and Ethiop 



for fuccour. Their armies being united, marched 
to the relief of Jerufalem at the time appointed, and 
were met and vanquifhed by the Affyrian in a pitched 



battle. He purfued them into Egypt, and entirely 



laid wafle the country. At his return from 
the very night before he was to have given a general 
afTault to Jerufalem, which then feemcd loft to all 



( f) Chap. xvji. 

* E$ ijbi 7i$ o^tuv, ivripw tea* 



hopes, 



8£ 

hopes 
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the deftroying angel made dreadful havock in 
the camp of the Aflyrians ; deftroyed an hundred four- 
fcore and five thoufand men by fire and fword 5 and 1 
proved evidently, that they had great reafon to rely, 
as Hezekiah had done, on' the promife of the God of 1 
Ifrael. 

This, is the real fact. But as it was no ways ho- 
nourable to the Egyptians, they endeavoured to turn 
it to their own advantage, by difguifing and corrupting 
the circumftances of it> Neverthelefs the footfteps of 

thia hiftory, tho' fo much defaced, ought yet to be 

highly valued, as coming from an hiftorian of fo great 
antiquity and authority as Herodotus. 

The prophet Ifaiah had foretold, at feveral times^ 
that this expedition of the Egyptians, which had been 
concerted, feemingly, with fuch prudence, conducted 
with the greateft /kill, and in which the forces of two 
powerful empires were united, in order to relieve the 
Jews, would not only be of no fervice to Jerufalem^ 
but- even deftru&ive to Egypt itfelf, whofe ftrongeft ci- 
ties would be taken, and its inhabitants of all ages and 
fexes led into captivity. See the 1 8th, 19th, 20th, 
3 oth, 3 1 fl, &c. chapters of the fecond book of Kings. 

It was doubtlefs in this period, that the ruin of the 
famous city No-Amon * fpoken of by the prophet Na 
hum, happened. That prophet fays, (g) that Jbe was 

carried away-— that her young children were dajb'd in 

pieces at the top of all thejlreets — that the enemy cajl lots 

fir her honourable men, and ' that all her great men were 
bound in chains. He obferves, that all thefe misfortunes 
befel that city, when Egypt and Ethiopia were her 

firength ; which feems to refer clearly enough to the 

time of which we are here fpeaking, when Tharaca 



(g) 8, 10. 



* The vulgate cat's that city 
Alexandria, to uohicb the Hebreio 



gives the name of No-Amon $ be- 
cause Alexandria was. afterwards 
built in the place where this flood. 
Dean Prideaux, after 

thin ks that it 



named Diofpolis* Indeed, the Egyp- 
tian An. on is the fame 'with Jupi* 
ter. But Thebes is not the place 
where Alexandria was Jince built. 

Perhaps there was another city 

Bocharr, there, which alfo was called. No- 



was 



"Thebes fur- Awc» r 



and 
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and Sethon had united their forces. However, this 
opinion is not without fome difficulties, and is contra- 
dicted by fome learned men. It fuffices for me, to 
have hinted it to the reader. 

(h) Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian priefts 
computed three hundred and forty-one generations of 
men ; which make eleven thoufand three hundred and 

forty years ; allowing three generations to an hundred 
years. They counted the like number of priefts and 
kings. The latter, whether gods or men, had fucr 
ceeded one another without interruption, under the 

name of Piromis, an Egyptian word fignifying good 
and virtuous. The Egyptian priefts fhew'd Hero- 
dotus three hundred and forty-one wooden coloflal 
ftatues of thefe Piromis, all ranged in order in a great 
hall. Such was the folly of the Egyptians, to lofe then>- 
felves as it were, in a remete antiquity to which no 
other people pretended. 

(*) Thar ac a. He it was who joined Sethon, 

with an Ethiopian army, to relieve Jerufalem. After 
the death of Sethon, who had fat fourteen years on 
the throne, Tharaca afcended it, and reigned eighteen 

years. He was the laft Ethiopian king who reigned in 
Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to 
agree about the fucceffion, were two years in a ftate of 
anarchy, during which there were great diforders and 
confufions among them. . 

TWELVE KINGS. 

(k) At laft, twelve of the principal noblemen, con- 
fpiring together, feized upon the kingdom, and divid- 
ed it into fo many parts. It was agreed by them, that 
each mould govern his own diftri£t with equal power 
and authority, and that no one mould attempt to in- 
vade or feize the dominions of another. They thought 
it necefiary to make this agreement, and to bind it with 
the moft dreadful oaths, to elude the prediction of an 

(b) Hercd. I; 2. cap. 142-. (?) A. M. 3199. Ant. J. C. 705. 

Afrlc. apud SynceJ. p. 74. (£j A. M. 3319. Ant. J. C. 685. 

Kerod» 1, a. cap. 147, 1521 Diod, 1. 1. p. 59, 

oracle, 
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oracle, which had foretold, that he among them who 

fhould offer his libation to Vulcan out of a brazen 
bowl, mould gain the fovereignty of Egypt. They 
reigned together fifteen years in the utmoft harmony : 
and to leave a famous monument of their concord to 
pofterity, they jointly, and at a common expence, 
built the famous labyrinth, which was a pile of build- 
ing confining of twelve large palaces, with as many 
edifices under ground as appear'd above it. I have 
fpoke elfewhere of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings were aflifting at a 
folemn and periodical facrifice offered in the temple of 
Vulcan i the priefts, having prefented each of them 
a golden bowl for the libation, one was wanting ; when 
* Pfammetichus, without any defign, fupplied the 
want of this bowl with his brazen helmet ( for each 
Wore one ) and with it performed the ceremony of the 
libation. This accident ftruck the reft of the kings, 
and recalled to their memory the prediction of the ora- 
cle above mention'd. They thought it therefore necek 
fary to fecure themfelves from his attempts, and there- 
fore, with one confent, banifhed him into the fenny 
parts of Egypt. 

After Pfammetichus had paffed fome years there, 

waiting a favourable opportunity to revenge himfelf 
for the affront which had been put upon him j a cou- 
rier brought him advice, that brazen men were landed 
in Egypt. Thefe were Grecian foldiers, Carians and 
Ionians, who had been caft upon Egypt by a ftorm ; 
and were completely covered with helmets, cuiraffes 
and other arms of brafs. Pfammetichus immediately 
called to mind the oracle, which had anfwerM him, 
that he lnould be fuccour'd by brazen men from the 
fea-coaft. He did not doubt but the prediction was now 
fulfilled. He therefore made a league with thefe 
Grangers ; engaged them with great promifes to ftay 



with him ; privately levy'd other forces ; put thefe 
Greeks at their head ; when giving battle to the eleven 



* He was orx cf tfcj tivehe, 



kings, 
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kings, he defeated them, and remained fole pofleflbr 
of Egypt. 

Psammetichus. (/) As this prince owed his 

prefervation to the Ioniansand Carians, he fettled them 
in Egypt (from which all foreigners hitherto had been 



excluded ; ) and, by aligning them fufficient lands and 
fixed revenues, he made them forget their native coun- 
try. By his order, Egyptian children were put under* 
their care, to learn the Greek tongue ; and on this 
occafion, and by this means, the Egyptians began to 
have a correfpcndence with the Greeks ; and from that 
./Era, the Egyptian hiftory, which till then had been 
intermix'd with pompous fables, by the artifice of the 
priefts, begins, according to Herodotus, to fpeak with 
greater truth and certainty. 

As foon as Pfammetichus was fettled on the throne, 



he engaged in war againft the king of Aflyria, on ac- 



count of the limits of the two empires. This war was 
of long continuance. Ever fmce Syria had been con- 



quered by the Afiyrians, Paleftine , being the only- 
country that feparated the two kingdoms, was the fub- 
je£fc of continual difcord ; as afterwards between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucidae. They were eternally 
contending for it, and it was alternately won by the 
ftronger. Pfammetichus, feeing himfelf the peaceable 
pofFeffor of all Egypt, and having reftored the ancient 



form of government *, thought it high time for him 
to look to his frontiers; and to fecure them againft the 
AfTyrian, his neighbour, whofe power increafed daily. 
For this purpofe he entered Paleftine at the head of an 
army. 

Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this war, 
an incident related by (m) Diodorus: That the Egyp- 
tians, provoked to fee the Greeks ported on the right 
wing by the king himfelf in preference to them, quit- 

(/) A. M. 3334. Ant. J. C. 670. Herod. 1. z. c. 153, 154. 
(w) Lib. 1. p. 61. 

* This revolution happened about fsven years after tbe captivity of Ma- 
KaJJ'eh king of Judah, 

ted 
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ted the fervice, they being upwards of two hundred 
thoufand men, and retired into Ethiopia, where they 
met with an advantageous iettlement. 

(n) Be this as it will, Pfammetichus entered Paleftine,. 
where his career was flopped by Azotus, one of the 
principal cities of the country, which gave him fo much 
trouble, that he was forced to befiege it twenty-nuie 
years, before he could take it. This is the longeft 
iiege mentioned in ancient hiftory. 

This was anciently one of the five capital cities o£ 

the Philiftines. The Egyptians, having feized it fome 

time before, had fortified it with fuch care, that it was 
their ftroneeft bulwark on that fide. Nor could Sen- 

o 

nacharib enter Egypt, till he had firfi: made himfelf 
mafter of this city, which was taken by Tartan, one. 
of his generals, (o) The A/Tynans had poiTefled it 
hitherto j and it was not till after the long fiege juffc 
now mentioned, that Egypt recovered it. 

In this period, the Scythians leaving the banks of the 
Palus Maeotis, made an inroad into Media, defeated 
Cyaxares the king of that country, and laid wafte all 
Upper Afia, of which they kept polTeflion during 
twenty eight years. They pumed their eonquefts in 

far as to the frontiers of Egypt. But Pfam- 
metichus marching out to meet them, prevailed fo far, 
by his prefents and intreaties, that they advanced no 
farther j and by that means delivered his kingdom from 
thefe dangerous enemies. 

(p) Till his reign, the Egyptians had imagined 
themfelves to be the moft ancient nation upon earth. 
Pfammetichus was defirous to prove this himfelf, and 
he employed a very extraordinary experiment for this 
purpofe ; he commanded (if we may credit the rela- 
tion ) two children, newly born of poor parents, to be 
brought up (in the country ) in a hovel, that was to be. 

kept continually fhut. They were committed to the 
care of a fhepherd, ( others fay, of nurfes, whofe 

(») Diod. c. 157. £>) Ifa, xx, 1, Herod. I, 1. 0 10,5* 




(J>) Herod, 1. 2, 0 i> 3 



tongues 
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tongues were cut out ) who was to feed them with the 
milk of goats ; and was commanded not to fufFer any 
perfon to enter into this hut, nor himfelf to fpeak 
even a fingle word in the hearing of thefe children. At 
the expiration of two years, as the fhepherd was one 
day coming into the hut, to feed thefe children, they 
both cried out, with hands extended towards their fofter- 
father, becfos, beckos. The fhepher'd furpriz'd to hear 
a language that was quite new to him, but which they 

repeated frequently afterwards, fent advice of this to 
the king, who ordered the children to be brought be- 
fore him, in order that he himfelf might be witnefs to 
the truth of what was told him ; and accordingly both 
of them began in his prefence, to ftammer out the 
founds above mentioned. Nothing now was wanting 

but to enquire what nation it was that us'd this word ; 
and it was found, that the Phrygians called bread by 
this name. From this time they were allowed the 
honour of antiquity, or rather of priority, which the 
Egyptians themfelves, notwithstanding their jealoufy 

of it, and the many ages they had pofTefs'd this glory, 
were obliged to refign to them. As goats were brought 

to thefe children, in order that they might feed upon 
their milk, and hiftorians do not fay that they were 
deaf ; fome are of opinion, that they might have learnt 
the word bek^ or bekkos^ by mimicking the cry of 
thofe creatures. 

Pfammetichusdied in the 24th year of Jofias king of 

Judah, and was fucceeded by his fon Nechao. 

* Nechao. (q) This prince is often calFd in 
fcripture Pharaoh-Necho. 

He attempted to join the Nile to the Red-Sea, by 
cutting a canal from the one to the other. They are 
feparated at the diftance of at leaft a thoufand ftadia f, 

(j) A. M. 3388. Ant. J. C. 616. Herod. 1. i. c. 158. 

* He is called Necho in the Eng- miles, and a little above one third of 

lijh verfion of the /captures . a mile. Herodotus fays, that this 

f Allowing 6-z$Jeet ( or 125 dejign %vas afterivards put in cxe- 
geometrical paces J to each ftadium, cution by Darius the Perfian. B. a. 

the diffance will be 11Z Englifh c. 158* 

After 
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After an hundred and twenty thoufand workmen had 
loft their lives in this attempt, Nechao was obliged to 
defift. The oracle which had been confulted by him, 
having anfwer'd, that this new canal would open a 
paffage to the Barbarians, . ( for fo the Egyptians calFd 



11 other nations) to invade Egyp 




(r) Nechao was more fuccefsful in another enters 
prize. Skilful Phoenician mariners, whom he had 
taken into his fervice, having fail'd out of the Red-Sea 
to difcover the coafts of Africk, went fuccefsfully round 

them ; and the third year after their fetting out, re- 
turned to Egypt through the Straits of Gibraltar. This 
was a very extraordinary voyage, in an age when the 
compafs was not known. It was made twenty one 
centuries before Vafco de Gama, a Portuguefe ( by dif- 
coveringthe Cape of Good Hope, in the year 1497 ) 
found out the very fame way to fail to the Ind 

which thefe Phoenicians had come from thence into the 
Mediterranean. 

The Babylonians and Medes having deftroy'd 
Nineveh, and with it the empire of the Aflyrians, 
were thereby become fo formidable, that they drew 
upon themfelves the jealoufy of all their neighbours. 
Nechao, alarmed at the danger, advanced to the Eu- 
phrates, at the head of a powerful army, in order to 
check their progrefs. Jofiah, king of Judah, fo fa- 
mous for his uncommon piety, obferving that he took 
his rout through Judea, refolved to oppofe his paflage. 
With this view, he rais'd all the forces of his king- 
dom, and ported himfelf in the valley of Megiddo ( a 
city on this fide Jordan, belonging to the tribe of Ma- 
nafleh, and call'd Magdolus by Herodotus). Ne 




chao informed him by a herald, that his enterprize 
was not defign'd againft him that he had other ene- 
mies in view, and that he had undertook this war, in 
the name of God, who was with him ; that for this 
reafon he advifed Jofiah not to concern himfelf with 

M Herod. 1. 4. c. 42. (5) Jofeph. Antiq. 1. 10. c. 6. 



Kings xxiii. 29, 30. 2 Chroa. xxxv. 20 — 25 



war 
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for fear left it otherwife fhould turn to his 



difaclvantage. However, Jofiah was not mov'd 
thefe reafons ; he was fenfible that: th f : bare march of 




fo powerful an army through Judea., would entirely 
ruin it. And befides, he feared that the victor, after 

the defeat of the Babylonians, Would fall upon him, 
and difpoilefs him of part of his dominions. He there- 
fore marched to engage Nechao ; and was not only 
overthrown by him, but unfortunately received a wound, 
of which he died at Jerufalem, whither he had orde- 
red himfelf to be carried. 



Nechao animated by this victory, continued his 
march, and advanced towards the Euphrates. He de- 
feated the Babylonians ; took Carchemifh, a large city 
in that country ; and fecuring to himfelf the polleffion 
of it, by a ftrong garrifon, returned to his own king- 



dom, after having been abfent three months from 
(r) Being inform'd in his march homeward, that Je 

hoaz had caufed himfelf to be proclaim'd king at Jeru 

falenu without firft afkins his confent, he command 



ed him to meet him at Riblah in Syria. The unhappy 
prince was no fooner arrived there, but he was put in 
chains by Nechao' s order, and fent prifoner to Egypt, 
where he died, From thence, purfuing his march, he 
came to Jerufalem, where he gave the fcepter to Elia- 
kim (called by him Jehoiakim ) another of Jofiah's 
fons, in the room of his brother ; and impofed an an- 
nual tribute on the land, of an hundred talents of fil- 
ver, and one talent of gold *, This being done, he 

returned in triumph to Egypt. 

u) Herodotus, mentioning this king's expedition, 

and the victory giin'd by him at f Magdolus, ( as he 

(*) 4 Reg. xxiii. 33, 3 c. 2. Paral. xxxvi. 1,4. («) Lib. 2. c. 159, 

* The Hebrew Jiker talent, according to Dr. Cumberland, is equiva- 
lent to 3 -3 1. 11 s, 10 'J. | fo that £ , f , 
loo talents Englijh vi.,nt>y, male v 353 '9 J - °7 s * 0 d> 

The gold talent according to the fame 507 5 1. 15 s. 7 d. 



The amount cf the 'whole tribute . ■ ■ - -■ 40435 I. 03 s. I d. *. 



t 



Megiddo 



calls 
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calls it ) fays, that he afterwards took the city Cadytis, 
which he reprefents as fituated in the mountains of Pa- 
leftine, and equal in extent to Sardis, the capital at that 
time not only of Lydia, but of all Alia Minor : This 
defcription can fuit only Jerufalem, which was fitua- 
ted in the manner above defcribed, and was then the 
only city in thofe parts that could be compared to Sar- 
dis. It appears befides from fcripture, that Nechao, 
after his victory, won this capital of Judea : for he 
was there in perfon, when he gave the crown to Je- 
hoiakim. The very name Cadytis, which in Hebrew 
fignifies the Holy, points clearly to the city of Jeru- 
falem, as is proved by the learned Dean Prideaux f. 

(#) NabopolafTar, king of Babylon, obferving that 
fmce the taking of Carchemifh by Nechao, all Syria 
and Paleftine had fhaken off their allegiance to him ; 
and that his years and infirmities would not permit him 
to march again ft the rebels in perfon, he therefore af- 
fociated his fon Nabuchodonofbr, or Nebuchadnezzar 
with him in the empire, and fent him at the head of 
an army into thofe countries, (y) This young prince 
vanquifhed the army of Nechao near the river Euphra- 
tes, recovered Carchemifh, and reduced the revolted 
provinces to their allegiance, as (z) Jeremiah had fore- 
told. Thus he difpoiTefs'd the Egyptians of all that 
ielong'd to them* from the * little {a) river of Egypt to 

the 



(x) A. M. 3397. Ant. J. C. 607. 



(*:) 2 Kings xxiv. 7 



(a) A rivo i^Egypti. 



(y) Jer. xlvi. 2, &c. 



"f From the time that Solomon, 
■by means of bis temple, had made 
Jerufalem the common place of 



emitted, and only Kedufha rcferved. 
The Syriac being the prevailing 
language in Herodotus' s time, Ke~ 



ivor (hip to all Ifrael, it was di- dujha, by a change in that dialed of 



fiinguijked from the reft of the cities 
by the epithet Holy, and in the 



{h into th, was made Kedutha 5 and 
Herodotus giving it a Greek ter- 



Old Tejlament ivas called Air Hak- mination, it ivas writ Kudbrts 

kodefli, i. e. the city of holinefs, or or Cadytis. Prideaux's Connexion 

the holy city. It bore this title up- 0 f t h e old and New Teftament, 

en the coins, and thljhekel ivas in- V ol. 1. Parti, p. 80, 81. 8vo. 



fcribed Jerufalem Kedufha, /. e. 
Jerusalem the holy. At length 
Jerufalem, f;r brevity fake, was 



Edit. 

* This litle river of Egypt, fo 

often mentioned in fcripture, as the 

boundary 
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the Euphrates, which comprehended all Syria and Pa 



left 



Nechao dying after he had reigned fixteen years, left 

the kingdom to his fon 

Psammis. (a) His reign was but of fix years, and 
hiftory has left us nothing memorable concerning him, 
except that he made an expedition into Ethiopia. 

It was to this prince that the Eleans fent a fplendid 
embafly, after havjng instituted the Olympick games. 
They had eftabli/hed the whole with fuch care, and 
made fuch excellent regulations, that, in their opinion, 
nothing feem'd wanting to their perfection, and envy 
itfelf could not find any fault with them. (/>) Howe- 
ver, they did not defire fo much to have the opinion, 
as to gain the approbation of the Egyptians, who were 
look'd upon as the wifeft and moft judicious people in 
the world. Accordingly the king aflembled the fages 
of his nation. After all things had been heard which 
could be faid in favour of this inftitution ; the Eleans 
were afked, if the citizens and foreigners were admit- 
ted indifferently to thefe games ; to which anfwer was 
made, that they were open to every one. To this 
the Egyptian replied, that the rules of juftice would 
have been more ftrictly obferved, had foreigners only 
been admitted to thefe combats ; becaufe it was very 
difficult for the judges, in their award of the victory 

and the prize, not to be prejudiced in favour of their 
fellow citizens. 

Apries. (c) In fcripture he is called Pharaoh- Ho- 
phra ; and, fucceeding his father Pfammis, reign' d 
twenty-five years. 

During the firfr. years of his reign, he was as happy 

(a) A. M. 3404. Ant. J. C. 600. Herod. 1. 2. c. 160. ih) c. 160. 
(c) A. M. 3410. Ant. J. C. 594. Jerem. xliv. 30. Herod. 1. %, 
c. 161. Diod. 1. 2. p. 72. 

boundary of Pale/line towards E- boundary of both. So fc 
gypt> was not the Nile, but a fmall which had been promised 

river y which running thro 1 the de- rity of 



tbepoft< 



fart that lay betwixt thofe two na- mong them by let, extended, 
tions, was antiently the common. 



as 
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of any of his predeceflbrs. He carried his arms 



into Cyprus ; befieg'd the city of Sidon by fea and 



land ; took it, and made himfelf mafter of all Phce 
nicia and Paleftine. 

So rapid a fuccefs elated his heart to a prodigious de* 
gree, and as Herodotus informs us, fwelPd him with 
fo much pride and infatuation, that he boafted, it 
was not in the power of the gods themfelves to dethrone 
him fo great was the idea he had form'd to himfelf of 
the firm eftabliftiment of his own power. It was 
with a view to thefe arrogant conceits, that Ezekiel 
put the vain and impious words following into his 
mouth: (d) My river is mine own , and I have made 
it for my [elf. But the true God proved to him after- 
wards that he had a mafter, and that he was a mere 
man ; and he had threatned him long before, by hi*3 



prophets, with all the calamities he was refolved to 
bring upon him, in order to punifh him for his pride. 

A little after Ophra had afcended the throne, Ze* 
dekiah (*), king of Judah, fent an embafty, and con- 
cluded a mutual alliance with him ; and the year fol- 
lowing, breaking the oath of fidelity he had taken to 
the king of Babylon, he rebelled openly againft him. 
Notwithftanding God had fo often forbid his peo- 

have recourfe to Egypt, or put any confidence 




n the people of it ; notwithftanding the repeated ca* 
lamities in which they had been involved, for their 
having relied on the Egyptians, they ftill thought this 
nation their moft fure refuge in danger ; and accord- 
ingly could not forbear applying to it. This they had 
already done in the reign of the holy king Hezekiah ; 
and which gave occafion to God's meflage to his peo- 




by the mouth of his prophet Ifaiah (/), " Wo 
them that go down to Egypt for help 5 and ftay on 
horfes and truft in chariots, becaufe they are many ; 
but they look not unto the holy One of Ifrael, neither 
ce feek the Lord.-— -The Egyptians are men and not 
<c God, and their horfes flefh, not fpirit : when the 



(<i)xxix> 3, (t?) Ezok. xv:i, 15. ' (f) xxxi* I, 3 



4( 



Lord 
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u Lord (hall ftretch out his hand, both he that help. 
44 eth fhall fall, and he that is holpen mall fall down, 
44 and they fhall fall together." But neither the pro- 
phet nor the king were heard ; and norhing but the 
moft fatal experience could open their eyes, and make 
them fee evidently the truth of God's threatnings. 

The Jews behaved in the very fame manner on 
this occaiion. Zedekiah, notwithflanding all the re- 
monftrances of Jeremiah to the contrary, refolved to 
conclude an alliance with the Egyptian monarch, who; 



puffed up with the fuccefs of his arms, and confident 
that nothing could refill his power, declared himfelf 
the protector of Ifrael, and promifed to deliver it from 
the tyranny of Nabuchodonofbr. But God, offended 
that a mortal had thus dared to intrude himfelf into his 
place, expreffed his mind to another prophet, as fol- 
lows, (g) 44 Son of man, fet thy face againft Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, and prophefy againft him, and a- 
gainft all Egypt. Speak and fay, Thus faith the 
44 Lord God, Behold, I am againft thee, Pharaoh 



44 king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the 
44 midft of his rivers, which hath faid, My river is my 
44 own, and I have made it for my felf. But I will 
44 put hooks in thy jaws, csY." God, after comparing 
him to a reed, which breaks under the man who leans 
upon it, and wounds his hand, adds, (b) 44 Behold I 
44 will bring a fword upon thee, and cut off man and 
44 beaft out of thee j the land of Egypt mall be defo- 
44 late, and they fhall know that I am the Lord, be- 
44 caufe he hath faid, The river is mine, and I have 



44 made it." The fame(*) prophet, infcveral fucceed- 
ing chapters, continues to foretel the calamities with 



r > 

which Egypt was going to be overwhelmed. 




Zedekiah was far from giving credit to thefe pre- 
dictions. When he heard of the approach of the E- 
yptian army, and faw Nabuchodonofor raife the liege 
of Jerufalem, he fancied that his deliverance was com- 

(g) Ezek. xxix. 2, 3, 4. {I) xxix. 3, 9, (') Ch. -xxix 9 

F pleated. 
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pleated, and anticipated a triumph. His joy however 
was but of fhort duration ; for the Egyptians feeing the 
Chaldeans advancing forward again, did not dare to 
encounter fo numerous and well-difciplin'd an army, 
(i) They therefore marched back into their own coun- 
try, and left the unfortunate Zedekiah expofed to all 
the dangers of a war in which they themfelves had in- 
volv'd him. Nabuchodonofor again fat down before 
Jerufalem j took and burnt it, as Jeremiah had pro- 
phefied 




Many years after, the chaftifements with which 
God had threatened Apries ( Pharaoh Hophra ) began 
to fall upon him. For the Cyrenians, a Greek co- 
lony, which had fettled in Africa, between Libya and 
Egypt, having feized upon, and divided among them- 
felves a great part of the country belonging to the Ly- 
feians ; forced thefe nations, who were thus difpoflefled 
by violence, to throw themfelves into the arms of this 
prince, and implore his protection. Immediately A- 
pries fent a mighty army into Lybia, to oppofe the Cy- 
renian Greeks ; hut this army being entirely defeated 
and almoft cut to pieces ; the Egyptians imagined that 
Apries had fent it into Lybia, only to get it deftroyed 5 
and by that means, to attain the power of governing 
his fubje&s without check or controul. This reflexion 
prompted the Egyptians to (hake off the yoke which 



had been laid on them by their prince, whom they 



now confidered as their enemy. But Apries, hearin & 
©f the rebellion, difpatched Amafis, one of his officers, 
to fupprefs it, and force the rebels to return to their 
allegiance. But the moment Amafis began to make 
his Ipeech, they fixed a helmet upon his head, in token 
of the exalted dignity to which they intended to raife 
him, and proclaimed him king. Amafis having ac- 
cepted the crown, ftaid with the mutineers, and con- 
firmed them in their rebellion. 



(*) A M. 3416. Ant. J. C. -88. Jer. xxxvii. 6, 7. (/) A. M. 
1 430. Afit. J. C, 574. Herod, U 2» c. 1 6 1, 6cc, Dwd. 1. x. p. 6z. 

Apries 
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Apries more exafperated than ever at this news, fent 
Paterbemis, another of his great officers, and one of 
the principal Lords of his court, to put Amafis under 
an arreft, and bring him before him ; but Paterbemis 
not being able to execute his commands, and bring 
away the rebel, as he was furrounded with the inftru*. 
ments of his treachery, was treated by Apries at his re- 
turn in the moft ignominious and inhuman manner ; for, 
his nofe and ears were cut off by the command of that 
prince, who never confidered, that only his want of 
power had prevented his executing his commiflion. So> 
bloody an outrage, done to a perfon of fuch high di- 
itin&ion, exafperated the Egyptians fo much, that the 
gieateft part of them joined the rebels, and the infur- 
reition became general. Apries was now forced to re- 
tire into Upper Egypt, where he fupported himfelf 
fome years, during which Amafis enjoyed the reft of 
his dominions. 

The troubles which thus diftra&ed Egypt, afforded 
Nabuchodonofor a favourable opportunity to invade 
that kingdom j and 'twas God himfelf infpired him 
with the refolution. This prince, who was the inftru- 
ment of God's wrath ( tho' he did not know himfelf to 
be fo ) againfr. a people whom he was refolv'd to cha 



flife, had juft before taken Tyre, where himfelf and his 



army had laboured under incredible difficulties. To 
recompenfe their toils, God abandoned Egypt to their 
arms. It is wonderful to hear the Creator himfelf 
delivering his thoughts on this fubjedt. There are few 
paflages in fcripture more remarkable than this, or which 
give a ftronger idea of the fupreme authority which 
God exercifes over all the princes and kingdoms of the 
earth, (m) " Son of man ( fays the Almighty to his 
" prophet Ezekiel ) Nebuchadnezzar king of Baby- 



caufed his army to ferve a great fervice ag 



<c Tyrus: Every head was made bald, and every 



(«) xxk. 18, 19, Z0i 
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*' moulder was peeled * : Yet had he no wages, nor 
<c his army, f for the fei vice he had ferved againft it. 
" Therefore thus faith the Lord God, Behold I will 
<c give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar king 
** of Babylon, and he mall take her multitude, and 
c< take her fpoi], and take her prey, and it (hall be 
* c the wages for his army. I have given him the land of 
<c Egypt for his labour wherewith he ferved againft it, 
<c becaufe they wrought for me, faith the Lord God." 
Says another prophet, (?/) <c He {hall array himfelf 
" with the land of Egypt, as a fhepherd putteth on 
" his garment, and he (hall go forth from thence in 
* c peace." Thus mall he load himfelf with booty, and 
thus cover his own moulders, and thofe of his fold, 
with all the fpoils of Egypt. Noble expreflions ! which 

{hew the prodigious eafe with which all the power and 
riches of a kingdom are carried away, when God 
appoints the revolution 5 and fhift like a garment, to 

?* new owner, who has no more to do but to take it, 
and cloath himfelf with it. 

The king of Babylon taking advantage therefore 
of the interline divifions, which the rebellion of Amans 
had occafioned in that kingdom, marched thither at 
the head of his army. He fubdued Egypt from Migdol 
or Magdol, a town on the frontiers of it, as far as 
Syene, in the oppofite extremity where it borders on 
Ethiopia. He made a horrible devaluation wherever he 
came ; killed a great number of the inhabitants, and 
made fuch dreadful havock in the country, that the 

(«) Jerem. xliii. 12. 

* The baldnefs of the heads of this pajjage, tve are to know, that 

the Babylonians was Giving to the Nabuchcdonofor fujiained incredible 

preJJ'ure of their helmets 3 and their hardjlAps at the Jiege of Tyre j and 

peeled fhoulders to their carrying that ivbc>: the Tyrians fatv them- 

kajkets of earth, and large pieces of felt-cs ckfely attacked, the ncbles 

timber, to join Tyre to the c-.ntinent. conveyed then f elves and their richefl 

Baldnefs ivas itfelf a badft of effects on p.ip-board, and retired 

Jlai-ery ; and, joined to the peeled into ether ijiands. So that ivhcn 

fhoulders, Jbcivs that the cc nquc rr's A ubucl odor.cjlr took the city, he 
army fujiained eve: the rr.oft fertile found nothinr- to reccjnpcnfc his hJJ'es, 
labours in this memorable fi<ge. and the troubles he had underpor.e in 



-\ For the Litter undcrjiandwg cf this Jutc, Hicrctt. 
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damage could not be repaired in forty years. Nabu- 
chodonofor, having loaded his army with fpoils, and 
conquered the whole kingdom, came to an accommo- 
dation with Amafis; and leaving him as his viceroy- 
there, returned to Babvlon. 

(o) A pries (Pharaoh-Hophra) now leaving the place 
where he had concealed himfelf, advanced towards the 
fea-coaft (probably towards Libya;) and hiring an ar- 
my of Carians, Ionians, and other foreigners, he 
marched again ft Amafis, whom he fought near Mem- 
phis ; but being overcome, Apries was taken prifoner ; 
carried to the city of Sais, and there ftrangled in his 
own palace. 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his pro- 
phets, an aftonidiing relation of the feveral circum- 
fiances of this mighty event. It was he who had broke 
the power of Apries, which was once fo formidable j 
and put the fword into the hand of Nabuchodonofor, in 

order that he might chaltife and humble that haughty 
prince, (p) " I am, faid he, againft Pharoah king of 
*' Egypt, and will break his arms which were ftrong, 
4< but now are broken j and I will caufe the fword to 
u fall out of his hand. — {q) But I will {Lengthen the 
<£ arms of the king of Babylon, and put my fword into 
" his hand. — (r) And they fiiall know that I am the 
« Lord." 

He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey 
to the victors ; (s) Pathros, Zoan, No (called in the 
vulgate Alexandria) Sin, Aven, Phibefeth, &c. * 

He takes notice particularly of the unhappy end, to 
which the captive king mould come. (/) " Thus faith 
<c the Lord, behold I wiil give Pharaoh-Hophra, the 

4> 

(o) Herod. 1. z. c. 163, 169. D;od. I. 1. p. 72. (p) F.zek. xxl 22 # 
(q) 24. (>•) 25. (s) v. 14. 17. (>) Jercm. xliv. 30 

* / bavs given the names of . Hdiopolis ; againjl Phibefctk, Pu- 

thefe towns as they jland in our En- bajium ( Bubajie j ) and by thcfe 

%lijh njcrfur.. In the margin are lajl ?:an;cs they are mentioned in the 

printed aga7,j} Zoan, Tanis 3 a- original' 
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*< king of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, and 
*< into the hand of them that feek his life." 

Laftly he declares, that during forty years, the E- 
gyptians fhall be opprefled with every fpeciesof cala- 
mity, and be reduced to fo deplorable a ftate, (u) 
«* That there mould be no more a prince of the land 
44 of Egypt." The event verified this prophecy. Soon 
after the expiration of thefe forty years, Egypt was 
made a province of the Perfian empire, and has been 
governed ever fince by foreigners. For fince the ruin 
of the Perfian monarchy, it has been fubjecl: fucceflively 
to the Macedonians, the Romans, the Saracens, the 
Mamalukes, and laftly to the Turks, who polfefs it at 
this day. 

(x) God was not lefs punctual in the accompliftiment 
of his prophecies, with regard to fuch of his own peo- 
ple, as had retired, contrary to his prohibition, into 
Egypt, after the taking of Jerufalem ; and forced Jere- 
miah along with them. The inftant they had reached 
Egypt, and were arrived at Taphnis (or Tanis) the 
prophet, after having hid in their prefence (by God's 
command) (tones in a grotto which was near the king's 
palace ; he declared to them, that Nabuchodonofor 
mould foon arrive in Egypt, and that God would efta- 
blifli his throne in that very place ; that this prince 
would lay wafte the whole kingdom, aud carry fire 
and fword into all places ; that themfelves mould fall 
into the hand of thefe cruel enemies, when one part of 
them would be mafTacred, and the reft led captjve to 
Babylon ; that only a very fmall number fhould efcape 
the common defolation, and be at laft reftored to their 
country. All thefe prophecies had their accomplifh- 
ment in the appointed time. 

(y) Amasis. After the death of Apries, Amafis 

became peaceable pofleflbr of Egypt, and reigned forty 

years over it. Pie was, according to (z) Plato, a native 
of the city of Sais. 

(«) Ezek. xxx. 13. (x) Jerem. Chapters xliii. xliv. 

(j) A, M. 3435. Ant. J. C. 569. (») In Tim, 

As 
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(a) As he was but of mean extra&ion, he met with 
no refpe£fc, but was only contemned by his fubjecls, in 
the beginning of his reign : He was not infenfible of 
this ; but neverthelefs thought it his intereft to fubdue 
their tempers by an artful carriage, and win their affec- 
tion by gentlenefs and reafon. He had a golden ciftern, 
in which himfelf, and thofe perfons who were admitted 
to his table ufed to warn tlieir feet : He melted it down* 
and had it caft into a ftatue, and then expofed the 
new god to publick worfhip. The people hafted ia 
crouds to pay their adoration to the ftatue. The king, 
having aflembled the people, informed them of the vile 
ufes to which this ftatue had once been put, which ne> 
verthelefs had now their religious proftrations : The 
application was eafy, and had the defired fuccefs; the 
people thenceforward paid the king all the refpecl that 
is due to majefty. 

(b) He always ufed to devote the whole morning to 
pablick affairs, in order to receive petitions, give au- 
dience, pronounce fentence, and hold his councils : The 
reft of the day was given to pleafure; and as Amafis, in 
hours of diverfion, was extremely gay, and feemed to 
carry his mirth beyond due bounds ; his courtiers took 
the liberty to reprefent to him the unfuitablenefs of fuch 
a behaviour ; when he anfwered, that it was as im- 
pollible for the mind to be always ferious and intent 
upon bufinefs, as for a bow to continue always bent. 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every 
town, to enter their names in a book kept by the ma- 
giftrate for that purpofe, with their profeftion, and 
manner of living. Solon inferted this cuftom among 
his laws. 

He built many magnificent temples, especially at 
Sais the place of his birth. Herodotus admired efpeci.- 
ally a chapel there, formed of one fingle ftone, and 
which was twenty one cubits * in front, fourteen in 
depth, and eight in height ; its dimenfions within were 

(a) Herod. 1. jt. c. 172. (b) Ibid. cap. 73. 

m 

* ybe cubit is one foot and almojl ten inches* Vide fupra, 

F 4 not 
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not quite fo large : It had been brought from Elephan- 
tina, and two thoufand men had employed three years, 
in conveying it along the Nile. 

Amafo had a great efteem for the Greeks. He 

granted them large privileges ; and permitted fuch of 

them as were defirous of fettling in Egypt, to live in 
the city of Naucratis, fo famous for its harbour. When 
the rebuilding of the temple of De4phos, which had 
been burnt, was debated on, and the expence was 
computed at three hundred talents f , Amafis furnifhed 
the Delphians with a very confidcrable fum towards 
difcharging their quota, which was the fourth part of 
the whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and mar- 
ried a wife from among them. 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the 
ifland of Cyprus, and made it tributary. 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt, being 
recommended to that monarch by the famous Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos, who had contracted a friend- 

fhip with Amafis, and will be mentioned hereafter. 

Pythagoras, during his Itay in Egypt, was initiated in 
all the myfteries of the country ; and inftru&ed by the 
priefrs in whatever was moft abftrufe and important in 
their religion. 'Twas here he imbibed his doctrine of 
the Metempfychofis, or tranfmigration of fouls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered fo great 
a part of the world, Egypt doubtlefs was fubdued, like 
the reft of the provinces ; and Xenophcn declares this 
in the beginning of his Cyropedia or inftitution of that 
prince *. Probably, after that the forty years of dev- 
iation which had been prophefied by the prophet, were 
expired ; Egypt beginning gradually to recover itfelf, 
Amafis fhook off the yoke, and recovered his liberty. 

Accordingly we find, that one of the firft cares of 
Cambyfes the fon of Cyrus, after he had afcended the 

t Or, 58125 hfierling. >mt\cm> £ K-vxciav £ Atywftfa. 

ML * _ #s- fx\ ^ t _ 4 ft/I •» 7 U \ m * 
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throne, was to carry his arms into Egypt. On his ar- 
rival there, Amafis was jufl dead, and fucceeded by his 

fon Pfammenitus. 

(z) Psa MMhNiTUS, Camby fes, after having gained 
a battle, purfued the enemy to Memphis j befieged the 
city, and foon took it : However he treated the king 
with clemency, granted him his life, and affigned him 
an honourable penfion ; but being informed that he 
was fecretly concerting meafures to re-afcend his 
throne, he put him to death. Pfammenitus reigned 
but fix months: All E^vnt fubmittcd immediately to 
the vidlor. The particulars of this hiHory will he re- 
lated more at large, when I come to that of Cambyies. 

Here ends the fucceilion of the Egyptian kings. 
From this asra the hiftory ot this nation, as was before 
obferved, will be blended with that of the Pernans and 
Greeks, till the death of Alexander. At that period, a 
new monarchy will arife in Egypt, founded bv Ptolemy 
the fon of Lagus, whiv.li will continue to Cleopatra^, 
that is, for about three hundred vears. I fball treat: 
each of thefe fub lefts, in the fever.*! rerieof- to wiucu 
they belong, 

{as) A. M. 34.79. Ant. J. C..525* 
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O F T H E 

CARTHAGINIANS. 

* 

IS H A L L divide the following hiftory 
of the Carthaginians into two parts. 

In the fir ft, I ihall give a general idea of 
the manners of that people, their charader, 

government, religion, power, and riches. 
In the fecond, after relating, in few words., 
by what fteps Carthage eftablifhed and en- 
larged its power, I {hall give an account of 

the wars by which it became fo famous. 

PART 



no 



PART the FIRST 




O F T H E 



Character, Manners, Religion 

and Government 



OF THE 



CARTHAG I NI AN 








C T. 
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Carthage form'd after the model of Tyre, of which that 

city was a colony. 




Carthaginians were indebted to the Ty- 
rians not only for their origin, but their man- 
ners, language, cuftoms, laws, religion $ and 
their great application to commerce, as will appear 
"from every part of the fequel. They fpoke the fame 
language with the Tyrians, and thefe the fame with 
the Canaanites and. Ifraelites, that is, the Hebrew 

tongue, or at leaft a language which was entirely 
derived" from* it. Their names had commonly fome 
particular meaning : (a) Thus Hanno fignified gracU 

out) bountiful, ; Dido, amiable or well belovtd ; Sopho- 
niiba, one who keeps faithfully her husband's JecretSi 
From a fpirit of religion,, they likewife joined the 
name of God to their own, conformably to the genius 
of the Hebrews. Hannibal, which anfwers to Ananias, . 
fignifies Baal for the Lord) has been gracious to me, 
Afdrubal anfwering to Azarias, implies the Lord will be* 



(*) Bochart. Part II, h, z, c, 16, 



my 
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cur fuccour. It is- the fame with other names, Adherbal, 
Maharbal, Maftanabal, &c. The word Pceni, from 
which Punic is derived, is the fame with Phoeni or 
Phoenicians, becaufe they came originally from Phoe- 
nicia. In the Pcenulus of Plautus, is a fcene written, 
in the Punic tongue, which has very much exercifed. 
the learned f. 

But the ftricl: union which always fubfifted between 
the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, is ftill more re- 
markable, (b) When Cambyfes had refolved to make 
war upon the latter, the Phoenicians, who formed the 
chief ftrength of his fleet, told him plainly, that they 
could not ferve him againft their countrymen ' r and this 
declaration obliged that prince to lay afide his defign. 
The Carthaginians, on their fide, were never forget- 
ful of the country from whence they came, and to 

which they owed their origin, (c) They fent regularly 
every year to Tyre, a fhip freighted with prefents, as 
a quit- rent or acknowledgment paid to their antient 
country ; and its tutelar gods had an annual facrifice 
offered to them by the Carthaginians, who confidered 
them as their protectors* They, never failed to fend 
thither the firft fruits of their revenues ; nor the tithe 
of the fpoils taken from their enemies, as offerings to 
Hercules, one of the principal gods of Tyre and Car- 
thage. The Tjrians, to fecure from Alexander (who 
was then beiieging their city) what they valued above 

all things, I mean their wives and children ; fent them 
to Carthage, where, at a. time that the inhabitants of 
the latter were involved in a furious war, they were 
received and entertained with fuch a kindnefs and ge- 
nerofi ty as might be expected from the moft tender 
and opulent parents. Such uninterrupted teftimonies of 
a warm and fincere gratitude, do a nation more ho- 
nour, than the greateft conquefts, and the moft glori- 
ous victories. 

(b) Hercdot. 1. 3. c. 1 7 — 19. (c) Polylv 944. Q^Curt. 1.4.0. «, 3, 

f Ibe firji fcene of the fifth ail, translated into latin by Petit, in the 

Jttor.d buk of bis inifce/Ianies, 

Sect, II. 
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Sect. II. The religion of the Carthaginians. 

IT appears from feveral paflages of the hiftory of 
Carthage, that its generals looked upon it as an in- 
difpenfable duty, to begin and end all their enterprizes, ' 
with the worfhip of the gods, (a 1 ) Hamilcar, father of 
the great Hannibal, before he entered Spain in an hof- 
tile manner, offered up a facrifice to the gods ; and 
his fon treading in his fteps, before he left Spain, and 
marched againft Rome, went to Cadiz in order to pay 
the vows he made to Hercules ; and to offer up new 
ones, in cafe that god mould be propitious to him. (e) 
After the battle of Cannze, when he acquainted the 
Carthaginians with the joyful news, he recommended 
to them above all things, the offering up a thankf- 
giving to the immortal gods, for the feveral victories 
he had obtained. Pro his tantis totque vicloriis verum 
ejfe grates diis i?n?nortalihus agi haberique. 

Nor was this religious honouring of the deity on all 
occafions, the ambition of particular perfons only ; but 
was the genius and difpofition of the whole nation. 

if) P°lybi us h as tranfmitted to us a treaty of peace 
concluded between Philip fon of Demetrius king of 
Macedon, and the Carthaginians, in which the great 
refpecl: and veneration of the latter for the deity, their 
inherent perfuafion that the gods aflift and prefide over 
human affairs, and particularly over the folemn treaties 
made in their name end prelence, are ftrongly difplay- 
ed. Mention is therein made of rive or iix different 
orders of deities; and this enumeration appears very 
extraordinary in a pubiick inftrument, fuch as a treaty 
of peace concluded between two nations. I will here 
prefent my reader with the very words of the hiftorian, 
as it will give fome idea of the Carthaginian theology. 
'This treaty was concluded in the pre fence of fupiter r 
7V/;zo, and Apollo ; in the pre fence of the da?mn or geniks 
(A«i)*0>{&-} of the Carthaginians , of Hercules and Iola t us; 

(<t) Liv. I. 21. n. i. ibid, n, 21. (£ y Liv. 2. £3. n. 11. 

\f) L. 7. p. 699. Edit. Grccov. 

in 
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in the prefence of Mars, Triton, and Neptune ; in the 
prefence of all the confederate gods of the Carthaginians ; 
and of the fun, the moon, and the earth ; in the prefence 

ef the rivers, meads, and waters ; in the prefence of all 
thofe gods who pcffefs Carthage : What would we now 
fay to an inftrument of this kind, in which the tutelar 
angels and faints of a kingdom mould be introduced ? 

The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they 
paid a more particular worlhip, and who deferve to 
have fome mention made of them in this place. 

The firft was the godde(s Cceleftis, called likewife 
Urania or the Moon, who was invoked in great cala- 
mities, and particularly in droughts, in order to ob- 
tain rain : (g) That very virgin Cceleftis, faysTertul- 
lian, the promifer of rain. JJla ipfa virgo Cosleflis plu- 
viaru?n polliatairix. Tertullian, fpeaking of this god- 

defs and of i^fculapius, makes the heathens of that 
age a challenge, which is bold indeed, but at the fame 
time very glorious to the caufe of chriftianity, and de- 
clares, that any Chriftian who firft comes, mall oblige 
thefe falfe gods to confefs publickly, that they are but 
devils ; and confents that this Chriftian mall be imme- 
diately killed, if he does not extort fuch a confemon 
from the mouth of thefe gods. Nifi fe damones confejji 
fuerint Chrifliano mentiri non audentes, ibidem illius Chri~ 
Jliani procacifftmi fanguinem fundite. St. Auftin likewife 
makes frequent mention of this deity, (h) What is now y 
fays he, become of Ccelejlis, whofe empire was once Jo 
great in Carthage P This was doubtlefs the fame deity, 
whom (/) Jeremiah calls the queen of heaven ; and who 
was held in fo much reverence by the Jewifli women, 
that they addrefled their vows, burnt incenfe, poured 
out drink-offerings, and made cakes for her with their 
own hands, ut faciant placentas regina cceli ; and from 
whom they boafted their having received all manner of 
bleffings, whilft they paid her a regular worfhip ; 

(g) ApoJog. c. 23. [b) In Pialm. xcviii. (/) Jer. vii. 18. and 



xliv. 17—25 



whereas, 
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whereas, fince they had failed in it, they had been op- 
preffed with misfortunes of every kind. 

The fecond deity particularly adored by the Cartha- 
ginians, and in whofe honour human facrifices were 
offered, was Saturn, known in fcripture by the name 
of Moloch ; and this worftiip palled from Tyre to 
Carthage. Philo quotes a paffage from Sanchoniathon, 
which fhews that the kings of Tyre, in great dangers, 
ufed to facrifice their fons to appeafe the anger of the 
gods ; and that one of them, by this action, procured 
himfelf divine honours, and was worfhipped as a god, 
under the name of the planet Saturn : To this doubt- 
lefs was owing the fable of Saturn's devouring his own 
children. Particular perfons, when they were defirous 
of averting any great calamity, took the fame method j 
and, in imitation of their princes, were fo very fuper- 
Hitious, that fuch as had no children, purchafed thofe 
of the poor, in order that they might not be deprived 
of the merit of fuch a facrifice. This cuftom prevailed 

long among the Phoenicians and Canaanites, from 
whom the Ifraelites borrowed it, though forbid ex- 
prefsly by heaven. At firft, children were inhumanly 
burnt, either in a fiery furnance, like thofe in the 
valley of Hinnon fo often mentioned in fcripture 5 or 
in a flaming ftatue of Saturn, (k) The cries of tbefe 
unhappy victims were drowned by the uninterrupted 

noife of drums and. trumpets. Mothers* made it a 
merit, and a part of their religion, to view this bar- 
barous fpe&acle with dry eyes, and without fo much 
as a groan ; and if a tear or a figh ftole from them, 
the facrifice was lefs acceptable to the deity, and alt 
the effects of it were entirely loft. (I) This ftrength of 
mind, or rather favage barbarity, was carried to fuch. 
excefs, that even mothers would endeavour, with em- 
braces and kiffes, to hum the cries of their children ; 

(k) Plut. de Superftit. p. 17 k (I) Tertull. in Apolog. 
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left, had the victim been offered with an unbecoming 
grace, and in the midft of tears, it mould anger the 
god : Blanditiis & ofculis comprlmebant vagitum^ ne fle- 
bilis hoftia immolaretur (m). They afterwards contented 

themfelves with making their children pafs through the 
fire; in which they frequently perimed, as appears 
from feveral pafTages of fcripture. 

(n) The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cuf- 
tom of offering human facriflces to their gods, till the 
ruin of their city * : An action which ought to have 
been called a facrilege rather than a facrifice* Sacrile- 
gium verius quam facrum. It was fufpended only for 
fome years, from the fear they were under of drawing 
upon themfelves the indignation and arms of Darius I. 

them the offering up of 
human facrifices, and the eating the flefli of dogs: 
(o) But they foon refumed this horrid practice, llnce, in 
the reign of Xerxes, the fucceffor to Darius, Gelon 
the tyrant of Syracufe, having gained a confiderable 
victory over the Carthaginians in Sicily, made the fol- 
lowing condition among other articles of peace he grant- 
ed them, viz. That no more human facrifices Jhould be 
offered to Saturn. And doubtlefs, the practice of the 



king of Perfia, who forbid 



(m) Minut. Felix. 



(a) Plut. defera vindic. deorum, p. 552 



(») Q^Curt. I. 4. c. 5 



* It appears from Tertullian' s 
apology, that this barbarous cujlom 
prevailed in Africa, long after the 
rum of Carthage. Infantes penes 
Africam Saturno immolabantur pa- 
lam ufque ad proconfulatum Tibe- 
, qui eofdem facerdotes in eifdem 
arboribus templi fui obumbratici- 
bus fcelerum votivis crucibus ex- 



of 




neffes 9 wba were the a&ors of tbit, 
execution at the command of this 
proconful. Tertul. Apolog. c. 9* 
*Two learned men are at variance 
about the proconful, and the time of 
bis government* Salmafius confeft 



of 



but rejeffs 



the authority of Scaliger, who, for 

pofuit, tefte militia patriae noftra?, proconfulatum, reads proconfuJem 
quae id ipfum munus illi proconfuli Tiberii, and thinks Tertullian, when 



fundla eft, /. e. Children were pub- 
lick ly facrificed to Saturn, c 
the proconfuljhip of Tiberii 
hanged the facrificing priejl 
felvcs on the trees which Jh 



had fc 

name. However this be, it is cer- 
tain that the memory of the incident 
here related by tertullian, was then 

ejlisof 



temple 



fo many crojjes, raifed it had not been long dead. 



to expiate their crimes, of 



Cartha- 
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on this very occanon made Gelon ufe 



this precaution, (p) For during the whole engagement, 

which lafted from morning till night, Hamiicar, the 

up 



fon of Hanno their g 



was perpetually offer 




ie gods, facrifices of living men, who were thrown 
flaming pile] and feeing his troops routed and put 



extin- 



to flight, he himfelf rufhed into the pile, in ord 
he might not furvive his own difgrace ; and to 
guifh, fays St. Ambrofe fpeaking of this adtion, with 

when he found 



own blood this facrileg 



his 

that it had not proved of f< 

In times of peftilence f they ufed to facrificea g 



ber of children to their g 



d with pity 



for a tend 



enemies 



which excites companion in the moft 
thus feeking a remedy for their evils in 

appeafe the gods by the 




guilt itfelf ; and end 
moft fhocking kind of barbarity 

(q) Diodorus relates aninftanceof this cruelty which 
ilrikes the reader with horror. At the time that Aga- 
thocles was juft going to befiege Carthage, its inhabi- 

feeing the extremity to which they were reduced 



puted 



their misfort 



the juft anger of Sa 



turn, becaufe that, inftead of offering up children nobly 
born, who wereufually facrificed to him, he had been 
fraudulently put off with the children of flaves and fo- 



g 
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two hundred chil 



dren of the befl families in Carthage were facrificed 

ch, upv/ards of three hundred 
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befid 



wh 



tizens, from a fenfe of their 



g 



f this pretended 



crime 
adds, 



ly facrificed themfel 



Diodorus 



Saturn had a brazen ftatue, the hands of 



(P) Herod. 1. 7. c. 167. 



(?) 2. p. 756 



* In ipfos quos adolebat fefe fericordiam provocat ) aris admeve- 



prascipita 



bant, pacem deorum fanguin* eo- 



extingueret, quos iibi nihil rum expofcentes, pro quorum vita 



profuiffa cognoverat. S. Amb. 
t 



dii maxime rogari folent. Jujiin. 
J. 18. c, 6. The Gauls as well as 



facrorum religione Ss fcelere pro re- Germans ujl'd to facrifice men, if 



medio ufi funt. Qu 
ut vidlimas immolabant &impube- 

res ( quae «tas eriam hoitium mi- 
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which were turned downward ; fo that when a child 
was laid on them, it dropped immediately into an hol- 
low, where was a fiery furnace. 

Can this, fays (r) Plutarch, be called worfhipping 
the gods ? Can we be faid to entertain an honourable 
idea of them, if we fuppofe that thev are pleafed with 
flaughter, thirfty of human blood, and capable of re- 
quiring or accepting fuch offerings ? (s) Religion, fays 
this judicious author, is placed between two rocks, that 
arc equally dangerous to man, and injurious to the deity, 
I mean impiety and fuperftition. The one, from an 

affectation of free-thinking, believes nothing ; and the 
other, from a blind weaknefs, believes all things. Im- 
piety, to rid itfelf of a terror which galls it, denies the 
very exigence of the gods : whilii: fuperftition, to calm 
its fears, capricioufly forges gods, which it makes not 
only the friends, but protectors, and models, of crimes. 
(t) Had it not been better, fays he farther, for the Car- 
thaginians to have had a Critias, a Diagoras, and fuch 
like open and undifguifed atheifts for their law-givers, 
than to have eftablimed fo frantic and wicked a religi- 
on ? Could the Typhons and the giants, ( the open 
enemies to the gods ) had they gained a victory over 
them, have eftablifhed more abominable facrifices? 

Such were the fentiments which a heathen entertain- 
ed of this part of the Carthaginian worfliip. But one 
would fcarce believe that mankind v/ere capable of fuch 
madnefs and frenzy. Men do not generally entertain 
ideas fo deftruclive of all thofe things which nature 
confiders as moll facred ; as to facrifice, to murder 
their children with their own hands ; and to throw 
them in cool blood into fiery furnaces! Such fenti- 
ments of fo unnatural and barbarous a kind, and yet 
adopted by whole nations, and even by thofe that palled 
for civilized, as the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Gauls, 
Scythians, and even the Greeks and Romans ; and 
confecrated by cuftom during a long feries of ages, 

(r) De fuperftiticne, p, 169— -171, (j) Idem m Camill. p. 132. 
(/) De fuperftitione. 

2 can 
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can have been infpired by him culy, who was a mur- 
derer from the beginning ; and who delights in nothing 

but the humiliation, mifery, and perdition of man. 

* 

Sect III. Form of the government of Carthage. 

TH E government of Carthage was founded upon 
principles of the mod confummate wifdom, and 
it is with reafon that (u ) Ariftotle ranks this republiek 
in the number of thofe that were had in the greateft 
efteem by the antients, and which was fit to ferve as 
a model for others. He grounds his opinion on a re- 
flection which does great honour to Carthage, by re- 
marking, that from its foundation to his time, ( that is 
upwards of five hundred years ) no considerable fedi- 
tion had difturbed the peace, nor any tyrant opprefled 
the liberty of Carthage. Indeed, mixed governments, 
fuch as that of Carthage, where the power was di- 
vided betwixt the nobles and the people, are fubje& to 
two inconveniencies ; either of degenerating into an 
abufe of liberty by the feditions of the populace, as fre- 
quently happened in Athens, and in all the Grecian 
republicks; or into the opprelHon of the publick li- 
berty by the tyranny of the nobles, as in Athens, Sy- 
racufe, Corinth, Thebes, and Rome itfelf under Sylla 
and Caefar. It is therefore giving Carthage the higheft 
praife, to obferve, that it had found out the art, by 
the wifdom of its laws, and the harmony of the diffe- 
rent parts of its government, to fhun, during fo long 
a feries of years, two rocks that are fo dangerous, and 
on which others fo often fplit. 

It were to be wiihed, that fome antient author had 
left us an accurate and regular defcription of the cufloms 
and laws of this famous republiek. For want of fome 
fuch afliftance, we can only give our readers a confufed 
and imperfect idea of them, by collecting the feveral 
paffages which lie fcattered up and down in authors. 
Chriftopher Hendrich has obliged the learned world in 



(») Derep. 1, 2. c. xi, 
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this particular ; and his * work has been of great fer 



vice to me. 



(#) The government of Carthage, like that of Spar- 
ta and Rome, united three different authorities, which 
counterpoifed and gave mutual aiiiftance to one ano- 
ther. Thefe authorities were, that of the two fu- 
preme magiftrates calted Suffetes f 5 that of the fe- 
nate ; and that of the people. There afterwards was 
added the tribunal of one hundred, which had great 

credit and influence in the republick. 

The Suffetes. 

The power of the Suffetes was only annual, and their 
authority in Carthage anfwered to that of the confuls 
at Rome ||. In authors they are frequently called 
kings, dictators, confuls, becaufe they exercifed the 

functions of all three. Hiftory does not inform us of 
the manner of their election. They were empowered 
to aflemble the fenate 4-> in which they prefided , pro- 
pofed fubjec*ts for deliberation, and told the voices ; 
** and they likewife prefided in all emergent and de- 
cifive debates. Their authority was not limited to the 
city, nor confined to civil affairs : They fometimes 
had the command of the armies. We find, that when 
their employment of fuffetes expired, they were made 
pnetors, whofe office was confiderable, fince it em- 
powered them to prefide in fome caufes ; as alfo to pro- 
pofe and ena£r, new laws, and call to account the re- 
ceivers of the publick revenues, as appears from what 



(#) Polyb. 1. 6. p. 493. 

* It is entitled, Carthago, five 

Carthagiiienfium refpublica, &c. 
Francofurti ad Oderam, an. 1664. 

•f 'This -name is derived from a 
nvord, whicb, ivitb the Hebrews 
and Phoenicians, Jignifies judges, 
SophAim. 

|| Ut Romas confules, fic Car- 
thagine quotannis annui bini re- 

I 



ges creabantur. Corn. Nep. in vita 

Annibalis c. 7. 'Ibc great Hanni* 
bal was once one of the Suffetes. 

4. Senatum itaquc Suftetes, quod 
velut confulare imperium apud eos 
erat, vocaverunt. Liv. 1. 30. n. 7. 

** Cum Suffetes ad jus di~ 
cendum confediffeat. Id. 1. 34* 

n. 62, 
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£,ivy (y) relates concerning Hannibal on this head, and 
which I ihall take notice of in the fequel. 

The Senate. 

The fenate, compofed of perfons who were venera- 
ble on account of their age, their experience, their 
birth, their riches, and efpecially their merit, formed 
the council of ftate ; and were, if I may ufe that ex- 
prefiion, the foul of the publick deliberations. Their 
number is not exa&ly known : It muft however have 
been very great, fince an hundred were felected from it 
to form a feparate afiembly, of which I mail imme- 
diately have occafion to fpeak. In the fenate, all af- 
fairs of confequence were debated, the letters from ge- 
nerals read, the complaints of provinces heard, am- 
baffadors admitted to audience, and peace or war de- 
termined, as is feen on many occafions. 

(z) When the fentimentsand votes were unanimous* 
the fenate decided fupremely, and there lay no appeal 
from it. When there was a divifion, and the fenate 
could not be brought to an agreement, the affair was 
then brought before the people, on whom the power 
of deciding thereby devolved. The reader will eafily 
perceive the great wifdom of this regulation ; and 
how happily it was adapted to crufh factions, to pro- 
duce harmony, and to inforce and corroborate good 
counfels ; fuch an affembly being extremely jealous of 
its authority, and not eafily prevailed upon to let it pais 
into other hands. Of this we have a memorable in- 
ftance in (a) Polybius. When after the lofs of the bat- 
tle, fought in Africa, at the end of the fecond Punic 
war, the conditions of peace, offered by the victor, 
were read in the fenate; Hannibal, obferving that one 
of the fenators oppofed them , reprefented in the 
ftrongeft terms, that as the lafety of the republic lay 
at ftake, it was of the utmoft importance for the fe- 
nators to be unanimous in their refolutions, to prevent 

■ 

(y) L. 33. n. 4.6, 47. • («) Arift, loc. cit. 

(a) L. 15. p. 706, 707. 

fuch 
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fuch a debate from coming before the people ; and he 

carried his point. This doubtlefs laid the foundation 
in the infancy of the republic, of the fenate's power, 

and raifed its authority to fo great a height. (I) And 
the fame author obferves, in another place ; that whilft 
the fenate had the adminiftration of affairs, the ftate 
was governed with great wifdom, and fuccefsful in all 



its enterpnzes, 



The People. 



It appears from every thing related hitherto, that fb 
low as Ariftotle's time, who gives fo beautiful a draught, 
and beftows fo noble an elogium on the government of 
Carthage, the people fpontaneoully left the care of 
publick affairs, and the chief adminiftration of them 
to the fenate : And this it was which made the repub- 
lic fo powerful. But things changed afterwards. For 
the people grown infolent by their wealth and con- 
quefts, and forgetting that they owed thefe bleilings to 
the prudent conduct of the fenate, were defirous of 
having a (hare in the government, and arrogated to 
themfelves almoft the whole power. From that pe- 
riod, the publick affairs were tranfatfted wholly by ca- 
bals and fa£tions ; which Polybius afligns as one of the 
chief caufes of the ruin of Carthage. 

The Trihunal of the Hundred, 
This was a body compoied of an hundred and four 
perfons ; tho* often, for brevity fake, they are called 
the Hundred. Thefe, according to Ariftotle, were 
the fame in Carthage, as the Ephori in Sparta : whence 
it appears, that they were inftitured to balance the 
power of the nobles and fenate : But with this differ 
rence, that the Ephori were but five in number, and 
ele<5ted annually ; whereas thefe were perpetual, and 
were upwards of an hundred. It is believed, that thefe 
centumvirs are the fame with the hundred judges men- 
tioned by (c) Juftin, who were taken out of the fe- 

(1> Poljb. ]. 6, p. 494, (c) L. 19. c. 2. A, M. 3^09* 

487^ year cf Cartbege % 

Vol. I. 4£ »are s 
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nate, and appointed to inquire into the conduct of 
their generals. The exorbitant power of Mago's fa- 
mily, which, by its engroffing the chief employments 
both of the ftate and the army, had thereby the fole 
dife&ion and management of all affairs, gave occafion 
to this eftablifhment. It was intended as a curb to the 
authority of their generals, which, whilft the armies 
were in the field, was almofl boundlefs and ablblute ; 
but, by this inftitution, it became fubje£ to the laws, 
by the obligation their generals were under, of giving 
an account of their actions before thefe judges, on their 
return from the campaign, (d) XJt hoc ?netu ita in bello 
imperla cogitarent^ ut domi judicia legefque refpicerehu 

Of thefe hundred and four judges, five had a particu- 
lar jurifdi& ion fuperior to that of the reft $ but it is not 
known how long their authority lafled. This council 
of five was like the council of ten in the Venetian fe- 
nate. A vacancy in their number could be filled by 
none but themfelves. They alfo had the power of 
chufing thofe who compofed the council of the hundred. 

Their authority was very great, and for that reafon 

none were eledied into this office but perfons of un- 
common merit : and it was not judged proper to annex 
any falary or reward to it ; the fingle motive of the 
publick good, being thought a tie fufficient, to engage 
honeft men to a confcientious and faithful difcharge of 
their duty, {e) Polybius, in his account of the taking 
of new Carthage by Scipio, diftinguifhes clearly two 
orders of magiftrates eftablifhed in old Carthage ; for 
he fays, that among the prifoners taken at new Car- 
thage, were two maginrates belonging to the body or 
afiembly of old men [ i>fw/*$ ] fo he calls the 

council of the hundred ; and fifteen of the fenate 

[ U t£$ '2*yx\Y i TH. ] (y*) Livy mentions only the fifteen 
ienators j but, in another place, he names the old men ; 
and tells us, that they formed the moft venerable coun- 
cil ot the government, and had great authority in the 

(J) juftin. I.19. (r) L. 10. p. 824. Edit. Gronov. (/) L. 26. 

n. 51. X*. 3c. r.. 16, 

fenate. 
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fenate. * Cartkqginienfes— — Oratores ad pacem peten- 
dam mittutit triginta feniorum principes. Id eratfanclius 
apud illos concilium) maxima que ad ipfum Jenatum regen- 
dum vis. 

Eftablifhments, tho* conftituted with the greatefl: 
wifdpm, and the jufteft harmony of parts, degenerate 
however infenfibly into diforder and the moft deftruc- 
tive licentioufnefc. Thefe judges, who, by the lawful 
execution of their power were a terror to tranfgreffors, 
and the great pillars of juftice ; abufing their almoft 
unlimited authority, became fb many petty tyrants. 
We (hall fee this verified in the hiftory of the great 
Hannibal, who, during his praetorfhip, after his return 
to Africa, employed all his credit to reform fo horrid 
an abufe ; and made an authority, which before was 
perpetual* only annual, (g) about two hundred years 

from the firft founding the tribunal of the one hundred. 

Defeds in the government of Carthage. 
Ariftotle, among other reflections made by him on 
the government of Carthage, remarks two great de- 
feels in it, both which, in his opinion, are repugnant 

to the views of a wife law-giver, and the maxims of 
good policy. 

The firft of thefe defects was, the inverting the 
feme perfon with different employments, which was 
confidered at Carthage, as a proof of uncommon merit. 
But Ariftotle thinks this practice vaftly prejudicial to 
a community. For, fays this author, a man pofTefled 
but of one employment, is much more capable of ac- 
quitting himfelf well in the execution of it ; becaufe 

(g) A. M. 3802. Tear of Carthage 6S2. 

* M>\ Rollin might have taken youth than was confijient with mo- 
notice of fame civil officers who were defy. Erat praeterea cum eo [A- 
efidblijhed at Carthage f with a milcare] adolefcens illuftris et for- 
power like that of the cenfors of moius Hafdrubal, quern nonnulli 
Rome, to infpe£i the manners of the diligi turpius, quam par erat ab 
citizens. The chief of thefe officers, A milcare, loquebantur — Quo fac- 
took from Hamilcar, the father of turn eft ut a prasfc&o morum Haf- 
Hannibal, a beautiful youth, named drubal cum eo vetarctur efle. Corn* 

Afdrubal, on a report that Hamil- Nep. in Vita Amilcaris, 
<ar was more familiar with this 

G 2 affairs 
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affairs are then examined with greater care, and fooner 
difpatched. We never fee, continues our author, either 
by fea or land, the fame officer commanding two dif- 
ferent bodies, or the fame pilot fleering two (hips. 
Befides, the welfare of the fiate requires, that places 
and preferments fhould be divided, in order to excite 
an emulation among men of merit : whereas the be- 
llowing of them on one man, too often dazzles him 
by fo diftingu idling a preference; and always fills 
others with jealoufy, difcontent and murmurs. 

The fecond defect taken notice of by Ariftotle in the 
government of Carthage, was, that in order for a man 
to attain the firft pofts, a certain eftate was required 
fbefides merit and a confpicuous birth.) By which 
jneans poverty might exclude perfons of the moft ex- 
alted merit, which he confiders as a great evil in a go- 
vernment. For then, fays he, as virtue is wholly 

difregarded, and money is all-powerful, becaufe all 
things are attained by it ; the admiration and defire of 
riches feize and corrupt the whole community. Add 
to this, that when magiftrates and judges are obliged to 
pay large fums for their employments, they feem to 
have a right to reimburfe themfelves. 

There is not, I believe, one inftance in all anti- 
quity, to (hew that employments, either in the ftate or 
the courts of juftice, were fold. The expence, there- 
fore, which Ariftotle talks of here, to raife men to 
preferments in Carthage, muft doubtlefs be underftood 
of the prefents that were given, in order to procure the 
votes of the electors ; a practice, as Polybius obferves, 
very common at Carthage, where no kind of gain was 
judged a difgrace *. It is therefore no wonder, that 
Ariftotle fhould condemn a practice whofe confequen- 
c«s, 'tis very plain, may prove fatal to a government. 

$ut in cafe he pretended, that the chief employ- 
ments of a ftate ought to be equally accelfible to the 

rich and the poor, as he feems to infinuatej his opinion 

lyb. 1. 6. p. 497. 
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is refuted, by the general practice of the wifeft repub- 
lics ; for thefe, without any way demeaning or afper- 
fing poverty, have thought that on this occafion, the 
preference ought to be given to riches ; becaufe it is to 
be prefumed, that the wealthy have received a better 
education, have nobler views, are more out of the 
reach of corruption, and lefs liable to commit bafe 
actions ; and that even the ftate of their affairs makes 
them more affectionate to the government, inclines 
them to maintain peace and order in it, and to fupprefe 
whatever may tend to fedition and rebellion. 

Ariftotle, in concluding his reflections on the re- 
public of Carthage, is much pleafed with, a cuftom 
pra&ifed in it, viz, of fending from time to time co- 
lonies into different countries; and in this manner, pro- 
curing its citizens commodious fcttlements. This pro- 
vided for the neceflities of the poor, who, equally with 
the rich, are members of the ftate ; and it difcharged 
Carthage of multitudes of lazy indolent people, who 
were its difgrace, and often proved dangerous to it : It 
prevented commotions and infurrections, by thus re 




moving fuch perfons as commonly occafion them ; and 
who being ever uneafy under their prefent circumftances, 
are always ready for innovations and tumults. 

Sect. IV. Trade of Carthage, the firji fource of its 

wealth and power, 

OMMERCE, ftri&ly fpeaking, was the occu- 
pation of Carthage, the particular object of its in- 
dustry, and its peculiar and predominant chara&eriftic. 
It formed the greateft ftrength and the chief fupportof 
that commonwealth. In a word, we may affirm that 
the power, the conquefts, the credit, and glory of the 
Carthaginians all flowed from trade. Situated in the 
center of the Mediterranean, and ftretching out their 
arms eaftward and weftward, the extent of their com-, 
merce, took in all the known world 5 and wafted it 
to the coaft of Spain, of Mauritania, of Gaul, and 
beyond the ilraits and pillars of Hercules. They failed 

G 3 to 
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to all countries, in order to buy, at a cheap rate, the 
Superfluities of every nation ; which, by the wants of 
others, became neceflaries, and thefe they fold to them 
at the deareft rates. From Egypt the Carthaginians 
fetched fine flax, paper, corn, fails and cables for 
{hips : from the coaft of the Red-Sea, fpices, frank- 
incenfe, perfumes, gold, pearls and precious ftones. 
From Tyre and Phoenicia, purple and fcarlet, rich 
fluffs, tapeftry, coftly furniture, and divers very curi- 
ous and artificial works : in line, they fetched from 
various countries, all things that are abfolutely necef- 
fary, or capable of contributing to eafe, luxury and 
the delights of life. They brought back from the 
weftern parts of the world, in return for the commo- 
dities carried thither, iron, tin, lead and copper : by 
the fale of thefe various commodities, they enriched 
therrtfelves af the expence of all nations ; and put them 

under a kind of contribution, which was fo much the 
furer, as it was fpontaneous. 

In thus becoming the faclors and agents of all nati- 
ons, they had made themfelves lords of the fea 5 the 

band Which held the eaft, the weft, and fouth together j 
and the neceflary canal of their communication ; fo 

that Carthage rofe to be the common city, and the 
center of the trade, of all thole nations which the fea 
Separated from one another. 

The moil confiderable perfonages of the city were 
not afhamed to trade. They applied themfelves to it 
as induftrioufly as the meaneft citizens ; and their great 
wealth did not make them lefs in love with the dili- 
gence, patience and labour, which are neceflary for 
the acquiring them. To this they owed their empire of 
the fea, the fplendor of their republic ; their being 
able to difpute for the fuperiority with Rome itfelf ; 
and their elevation of power, which forced the Ro- 
mans to carry on a bloody and doubtful war, for up- 
wards of forty years, in order to humble and fubdue 
this haughty rival, In fine, Rome even in its triumphant 

, thought Carthage was not to be entirely reduced 

any 
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any other way, than by depriving that city of the be- 
nefit of its commerce, by which it had fo long been 
enabled to refift the whole ftrength of that mighty re- 
public. 

However, it is no wonder that, as Carthage came 
in a manner out of the greateft fchool of traffick in the 
world, I mean Tyre, fhe fhould have been crowned 
with fuch rapid and uninterrupted fuccefs. The very 
veflels on which its founders had been conveyed into 
Africa, were afterwards employed by them in their 
trade. They began to make fettlements upon the coafte 

of Spain, in thofe ports where they unloaded their 
goods. The cafe with which they had founded thefc 
fettlements, and the conveniencies they met with, in- 
fpired them with the defign of conquering thofe vaft 
regions ; and fome time after, Nova Carthago, or New 
Carthage, gave the Carthaginians an empire in that 
country, almoft equal to that they enjoyed in Africa. 

Sect. V. The mines of Spain, fecond fount of the 

riches and power of Carthage. 

(h) r\IODORUS juftly remarks, that the gold 

and filver mines found by the Carthaginians 

in Spain, were an inexhauftible fund of wealth, that 
enabled them to fuftain fuch long wars againft the 
Romans. The natives had long been ignorant of thefc 
treafures (at leaft of their ufe and value) that lay con- 
cealed in the bowels of the earth. The Phoenicians 
fir ft made the difcovery 5 and, by bartering fome wares 
of little value for this precious metal, which the natives 
fuffered them to dig up, they amafs'd infinite wealth. 
The Carthaginians improved, from their example, 
when they conquered that country 5 as did the Romans 
afterwards, when they had difpofleifed the latter of it. 

(;) The labour employed to come at thefe mines, 
and to dig the gold and filver out of them, was incre r 
dible. For the veins of thefe metals rarely appeared on 
the fuperficies : they were to be fought for, and traced 

(b) Lib. 4. P« 3 Ia > (0 
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through frightful depths, where very often floods of 
water flopped the miners, and feemed to defeat all fu- 
ture purfuits. But avarice is as patient in undergoing 
fatigues, as ingenious in finding expedients. By pumps 
which Archimedes had invented when in Egypt, the 
Romans afterwards threw up the water out of thefe 

kind of pits, and quite drained them. Numberlefs 
multitudes of flaves perifhed in thefe mines, which 
were dug to enrich their mafters, who treated them 
with the utmoft barbarity ; forced them by heavy 

ftripes to labour, and gave them no refpite either day 
or night, (k) Polybius, as quoted by Strabo, fays that in 
his time, upwards of forty thoufand men were em- 
ployed in the mines near Nova Carthago ; and fur- 
nifhed the Romans every day with twenty-five thou- 
fand drachms, or eight hundred fifty-nine pounds, 
feven fhillings and fix pence*. 

We muft not be furprized to fee the Carthaginians 
foon after the greatefr defeats, fending frefh and nume- 
rous armies again into the field, fitting out mighty 
fieets; and fupporting at a great expence, for many 
years, wars carried on by them in far-diftant countries. 
But it muft furprize us, to hear of the Romans doing 
the fame ; they whofe revenues were very inconfiderabic 
before thofe great conquefts, which fubjecled to them 
the moft powerful nations 5 and who had no reflburces, 
either from trade, to which they were abfolute 
grangers ; or from gold or filver mines, which were 

very rarely found in Italy, in cafe there were any ; 
and confequently, the expences of which muft have 
fwallowed up all the profit. The Romans, in the fru- 
gal and fimple life they led ; in their zeal for the pub- 
lick welfare, and their love for their country 5 poflefled 
funds which were not lefs ready or fecure than thofe of 

Carthage, but at the fame time were far more ho- 
nourable. 

(k) Lib, 3. p. 147. 

* 25000 drachms — An Attick nardz=.%d- | Englijb money, car 
drachm, according to Dr. Ber- fe^uently 250005= 859/. 7*» 6d. 
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Sect. VI. WAR. 

* 

CARTHAGE muft be confidered as a trading, 
and at the fame time a warlike republic. Its ge- 
nius and the nature of its government led it to traffickj 
and the neceffity the Carthaginians were under, firft of 
defending their fubjecls againft the neighbouring nati- 
ons, and afterwards a defire of extending their com- 
merce and empire, led them to war. This double idea 
gives us, in my opinion, the true plan and character of 
the Carthaginian republic. We have already fpoke of 
its commerce. 

The military power of the Carthaginians confifted 
in their alliances with kings; in tributary nations, from 
which they drew both men and money; in fonre 
troops raifed from among their own citizens ; and in 
mercenary foldiers purchafed of neighbouring ftates, 
without their being obliged to levy or exercife them,. 

becaufe they were already well disciplined and inured 
to the fatigues of war ; they making choice, in every 
country, of fuch foldiers as had the greateft merit and 
reputation. They drew, from Numidia, a nimble, 
bold, impetuous, and indefatigable cavalry, which 
formed the principal ftrengtE' of their armies; from 
the Balearian ifles, the moft expert llingers in the 
world ; from Spain, a flout and invincible infantry > 
from the coafts of Genoa and Gaul, troops of known 
valour ; and from Greece itfelf, foldiers fit for all the 
various operations of war ; for the field or the garri* 
fbns, for befieging or defending cities. 

In this manner the Carthaginians fent out at once 
powerful armies, compofed of foldiers which were th» 
flower of all the armies in the univerfe, without depo- 
pulating either their fields or cities by new levies; 
without fufpending their manufactures, or difturbrhg; 
the peaceable artificer ; without interrupting their cofn- 
merce, or weakning their navy. By venal Mood they* 
pollened themfelves of provinces and kingdoms ; and 

made other nations the inffruments of their grandeur 
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and glory, with no other expence of their own, but 
their money ; and even this furniflied from the traffick 
they carried on with foreign nations. 

If the Carthaginians, in the courfe of a War, fuftained 
fame Ioflesj thefe were but as fo many foreign acci- 
dents, which only grazed, as it were, over the body 
of the ftate, but did not make a deep wound, in the 
bowels or heart of the republic. Thefe lofles were 
fpeedily repaired, by fums arifing out of a flourifhing 
commerce, as from a perpetual finew of war, by which 
the government was furniflied with new fupplies for 
the purchafe of mercenary forces, who were ready at 
the iirft furhmons. And from the vaft extent of the 

f 

coafts which the Carthaginians poflefled, it was eaiy 

for them to levy in a very little time, a fufficient num- 
ber of failors and rowers for the working of their fleets, 
and to procure able pilots and experienced captains to 
conduft them. 

* 

But as thefe parts were fortuitoufly brought together, 

they did not adhere by any natural, intimate, or nece£ 
fary tye. No common and reciprocal intereft united 
them in fuch a manner, fo as to form a folid and un- 
alterable body. Not one individual in thefe mercenary 
armies, wiflied fincerely the profperity of the flate. 

They did not aft with the fame zeal, nor expofe 
themfelves to dangers with equal refolution, for a re- 
public which they confidered as foreign, and which 
confequently was indifferent to them, as they would 
have done for their native country, whofe happinefs 
conftitutes that of the feveral members who compofe it. 

In great feverfes of fortune, the kings (I) in alliance 
With the Carthaginians might eaflly be detached from 
their intereft, either by a jealoufy which the grandeur 
of a more powerful neighbour naturally gives; or from 
the hopes of reaping greater advantages from a new 
friend ; or from the fear of being involved in the mis- 
fortunes of an old ally. 

The tributary nations, being impatient under the 

(/) jSs Syfbqx and Mftfinjfia* 
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Weight and difgrace of a yoke which had been forced 
upon their necks, greatly flattered themfelves with the 
hopes of finding one lefs galling in changing their maf- 
ters ; or, in cafe fervitude was unavoidable, the choice 
was indifferent to them, as will appear from many in- 
(lances in the courfe of this hiftory. 

The mercenary forces, accuftomed to meafure their 
fidelity by the Jargenefs or continuance of their pay, 
were ever ready, on the leaft difcontent, or the 
fiighteft expectation of a more confiderable ftipend, to 
defert to the enemy with whom they had juft before 
fought, and to turn their arms againft thofe who. had 
invited them to their afliftance. 

Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians being fuf- 
tainei only by thefe foreign fupports, was fhaken to 
the very foundation when they were once taken away. 
And if, to this, there happened to be added an inter- 
ruption of their commerce (by which only they fub- 
fifted) arifing from the lofs of a naval engagement, 
they imagined themfelves to be on the brink of ruin, 
and abandoned themfelves to defpondency and defpair, 
as was evidently feen at the end of the firft Punic war. 

Ariltotle, in the treatife wherein he (hews the ad- 
vantages and defects of the government of Carthage, 
finds no fault with its keeping up none but foreign 
forces ; it is therefore probable, that the Carthagi- 
nians did not fall into this practice till a long time after. 
But the rebellions which har raffed Carthage in its later 
years, ought to have taught its citizens, that no mife- 
ries are comparable to thofe of a government which 
is fupported only by foreigners; fince neither zeal, fc- 
curity, or obedience can be expected from them. 

But this was not the cafe with the republic of 
Rome. As the Romans had neither trade nor money, 
they were not able to hire forces, in order to pufh on 
their conquefls with the fame rapidity as the Carthagi- 
nians : But then, as they procured every thing from 
within themfelves ; and as all the parts of the ftate 

were intimately united ; thev had furer resources in 

great 
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great misfortunes than the Carthaginians, And for 
this reafon, they never once thought of fuing for peace 
after the battle of Cannae, as the Carthaginians had 
done in a lefs imminent danger. 

The Carthaginians had befides a body of troops, 
( which was not very numerous ) levied from among 
their own citizens ; and this was a kind of fchool, in 
which the flower of their nobility, and thofe whofe ta- 
lents and ambition prompted them to afpire to the firft 
dignities, learned the rudiments of the art of war. 
From among thefe were fele£ted all the general officers* 
who were put at the head of the different bodies of 
their forces, and had the chief command in the armies* 
This nation was too jealous and fulpicious to employ 
foreign generals. But they were not fo diftruftful of 
their own citizens as Rome and Athens; for the 
Carthaginians, at the fame time that they inverted 
them with great power, did not guard againft the abuxe 
they might make of it, in order to opprefs their coun- 
try. The command of armies was neither annual, 
nor limited to any time, as in the two republics a- 
•bove mentioned. Many generals held their commif- 
£ons for a great number of years, either till the war 
or their lives ended ; tho* they were ftill accountable to 
the commonwealth for their conduct j and liable to 
be recalled, whenever a real overfight, a misfortune, 

or the fuperior intereft of a cabal, furnifhed an oppor- 
tunity for it. 



Sect. VII. Arts and fciences. 




T cannot be faid that the Carthaginians renounced 
entirely the glory which refults from ftudy and 
knowledge. The fending of MafinHTa, fon of a pow- 
erful king *, thither for education, gives us room to 
believe, that Carthage was provided with an excellent 
fchooL (m) The great Hannibal, who in all refpects was 
an ornament to that city, was not unacquainted with 

(w) Nepos in vita Annibalis. 
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polite literature, as will be feen hereafter. («) Mago, 
another very celebrated general, did as much honour 
to Carthage by his pen, as by his vi&ories. He wrote 
twenty-eight volumes upon hufoandry, which the Ro- 
man fenate had in fuch efteem, that after the taking 
of Carthage, when they prefented the African princes 
with the libraries founded there ( another proof that 
learning was not entirely baniflied from Carthage ) 
they gave orders to have thefe books tranflated into La- 
tin f, tho' Cato had before written books on that fub- 
ject (o) There is ftill extant a Greek verfion - of a 
treatife drawn up by Hanno in the Punic tongue, rela- 
ting to a voyage he made, (by order of the fenate) with 
a confiderable fleet round Africa, for the fettling of dif- 
ferent colonies in that part of the world. This Hanno 
is believed to be more antient, than that perfon of the 
fame name, who lived in the time of Agathocles. 

(p) Clitomachus, called, in the Punic language, Af- 
drubal, was a great philofopher. He fucceeded the fa- 
mous Carneades, whofe difciple he had been ; and main- 
tained, in Athens, the honour of the academic fe&. 
* Cicero fays, that he was a more fenfible man, and 
fonder of ftudy than the Carthaginians generally are. 
(q) He compofed feveral books, in one of which he 
drew a piece to confole the unhappy citizens of Carthage, 
who, by the ruin of their city, were reduced to fla- 
very. 

I might rank among, or rather place at the head of, 
the writers who. have adorned Africa with their com- 
poiitions, the celebrated Terence - 9 himfelf being fingly 
capable of reflecting infinite honour on his country 
by the fame of his productions, if, on this account, 

(«) Cic. 1. 1. de orat. n. 2,49. Plin. J. 18. c, 3. (0) Voff. de 

hift. Gr. 1. 4. <j>) PJut. de fort. Alex. p. 328. Diog. Laert. 

in Clitom. (a) Tufc. Quaeft. 1. 3. n. 54. 

1". Tbefe books were writ by Ma- verfion, we may ' probably fuppcfi , 

go in the Punic language, and the Latin was made 
tranflated into Greek by CaJJius * Clitomachus, homo Sc acutus 

Pionyfus of Utica, from whofe. ut Poenus & valde ftudiofus ac di- 

ligeqs, Acadm % SZuxjl. 1. 4. n. 98* 

Carthage, 
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Carthage, the place of his 4>irtb, ought not to be Iefs 

confidered as his country than Rome, where he was 
educated, and acquired that purity of &ile, that delicacy 
and elegance, which have gained him the admiration of 
all fucceeding ages, (r) It is fuppofed, that he was 
carried off when an infant, or at leaft very young, by 
the Numidians in their incur/ions into the Carthaginian 
territories; during the war carried on between thefe 
two nations, from the conclusion of the fecond, to the 
beginning of the third Punic war. He was fold a flave 
to Terentius Lucanus, a Roman fenator, who, after 
giving him an excellent education, gave him his liberty, 
and called him by his own name, as was then the cuf- 
torn. He was united in a very ftri& friendmip with 
the fecond Scipio Africanus, and Laelius ; and it was 
a common report at Rome, that he had the ailiftance 
of thefe two great men in compofing his pieces. The 
fx>et, fo far from endeavouring to ftifle a report fo ad- 
vantageous to him, made a merit of it. Only fix of 
his comedies are extant. Some authors, according to 
Suetonius, ( the writer of his life ) fay, that in his re- 
turn from Greece, whither he had made a voyage,he loft 
a hundred and eight comedies tranfiated from Menander, 
and could not furvive an accident which muft naturally 
afRi& him in a fenfible manner 5 but this incident is not 
very well founded. However this be, he died in the 
year of Rome 594, under the confuHhip of Cneius 
Cornelius Dolabella, and M. Fulvius, aged thirty-five 
years, and confequently was born anno 560. 

It muft yet be confefled, notwithstanding all we have 
faid, that there ever was a great fcarcity of learned 
jnen in Carthage, fince it fcarce furnifhed three or four 
writers of reputation in upwards of feven hundred 
years. Although the Carthaginians held a correfpon- 
oence with Greece and the moft civilized nations, yet 
this did not excite them to borrow their learning, as 
being foreign to their views of trade and commerce. 
Eloquenee, poetry, hiftory, feem to have been little 

(r) Suet* in vit, Tewnt, 

known 
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known among them. A Carthaginian philofopher was 
confidered as a fort of prodigy by the learned. What 
then would an aftronomer or a geometrician have been 
thought? I know not in what reputation phyfick, 
which is fo advantagious to life, was at Carthage ; or 
the civil law, fo necefTary to fociety. 

As works of wit were generally had in fo much 
difregard, the education of youth muft neceflarily have 
been very imperfect and unpoliflied. In Carthage, the 
ftudy and knowledge of youth were for the moft part 
confined to Writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, and 
the buying and felling goods, in a word, to whatever 
related to traffick. But polite learning, hiftory and 
philofophy, were in little repute among them. Thefe 
were, in later years, even prohibited by the laws, which 
exprefsly forbid any Carthaginian to learn the Greek 
tongue, left it might qualify them for carrying on a 
dangerous correfpondence with the enemy, either by 
letter or word of mouth *. 

Now what could be expected from fuch a caft of 
mind ? Accordingly, there was never feen among 
them, that elegance of behaviour, that eafe and com- 
placency of manners, and thofe fentiments of virtue. 
Which are generally the fruits of a liberal education in 
all civilized nations. The fmall number of great men, 
which this nation has produced, muft therefore have 
owed their merit to the felicity of their genius, to the 
Angularity of their talents, and a long experience, 
without any great afliftance from inftru&ion. Hence 
it was, that the merit of the greateft men of Car- 
thage, was fullied by great failings, low vices, and 
cruel paffions ; and it is rare to meet with any confpi- 

* Factum fenatus-confukum ne ttyfus the tyrant of Sicily j the for- 

quis poftea Carthaginienfis aut li- tner, by letters written in Greek 

tens Graecis aut fermoni ftuderet j ( which afterwards fell into the 

ne aut loqui cum hofte, aut fcribere bands of the Carthaginians ) having 

fine interprete poffet. Jujlin. 1. 20. informed the tyrant of the war de- 

e. 5. Jujlin ascribes the reafon of Jigned againjt him by his country j 

this lawy to a treasonable corre- out of hatred to Hanno the generat, 

fpondence between one Suniatus, a to whom he was an enemy* 
powerful Carthaginian^ and Dio- 

1 cuous 
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cuous virtue among them, without fome blemifli ; with 
any virtue of a noble, generous, and amiable kind, 
and fupported by clear and lafting principles, fuch as is 
every where found, among the Greeks and Romans. 
The reader will perceive, that I here fpeak only of 
the heathen virtues, and agreeable to the idea which the 
Pagans entertained of them. 

I meet with as few monuments of their fkill in arts of 

a lefs noble and neceflary kind, as painting and fculp- 
ture. I find, indeed, that they had plundered the 
conquered nations of a great many works in both thefe 
kinds ; but it does not appear that they themfelves had 
produced many. 

From what has been faid, one cannot help conclu- 
ding, that traffick was the predominant inclination, 
and the peculiar chara&eriftic of the Carthaginians j 
that it formed, in a manner, the bafis of the ftate, 
the foul of the commonwealth, and the grand fpring 
which gave motion to all their enterprizes. The Car- 
thaginians, in general, were fkilful merchants ; em- 
ployed wholly in traffic k 5 excited ftrongly by the de- 
iire of gain, and efteeming nothing but riches ; direct- 
ing all their talents, and placing their chief glory in 
amafling them, though at the fame time they fcarce 
knew the ufe for which they were defigned, or how to 
ufe them in a noble or worthy manner. 

Sect. VIII. The charaEfer^ manner -i, and qualities 

of the Carthaginians, 

IN the enumeration of the various qualities which 
Cicero f affigns to different nations, as their dif- 
tinguifhing chara&eriftics, he declares that of the Car- 
thaginians to be craft, ikili, addrefs, induMry, cunning, 
calliditas ; which doubtlefs appeared in war, but was 
ftill more confpicuous in the reft of their conduct ; and 
this was joined to another quality that bears a very 



•p Quam volumus licet ipfi nos 
amemus, tamen nec numero Hif- 
paaos, nec rofeore Gallos a . neccal* 

2 



liditate Pcenos, fed psetate ac reEgi- 
one, Sec. omnes gentes nationefque 
fuperavimus. DcAntff, Reff>,n. 19,. 

near 
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near relation to it, and is ftill lefs reputable. Craft and 
cunning lead naturally to lying, hypocrify, and breach 

of faith ; and thefe, by accuftoming the mind infen- 
iibly to be lefs fcrupulous with regard to the choice of 



the means for compalling its defi 
bafeft frauds and the moft perfid 

was alfo 



prepare it for the 
actions. This 



of the chara&eriftics of the Carthag 



ahs * : 



and it was fo 



that to fignify any 



remarkable dljhonefty, it was ufual to call it Punic honour 



fides P 



and to denote a knavijh^ deceitful mind) 



preffion was thought more proper and emphatical 
than this, a Carthaginian mind > Punicum ingenium. 

An exceffive thirft for, and an immoderate love of 
profit, generally gave occafion in Carthage to the com- 
mitting bafe and unjuft actions. One fingle example 

granted by 



will prove 



th 



In the time of 



Scip 



to the earneft intreaties of the Carthag 



fome Roman veflels, being d 




ftorm on the 



coafts of Carthage, were feized by order of the fenate 
and people f , who could not fufTer fo tempting a prey 
to efcape them. They were refolved to get money, 
though the manner of acquiring it were ever fo fcan- 
dalous. 0 The inhabitants of Carthage, even in St. 
Auftin's time, ( as that father informs us) mowed on 
a particular occafion, that they ftill retained part of this 
charafteriftic. 

But thefe were not the only blemiflies and faults 




(t) Plut. de ger. ] 

* Carthaginienfes 

mendaccs — mult is & 

torum advenarumqu 



1 

cafe they would come, on a day af~ 
pointed } , to bear him. Being all 
met, he told them, they were de* 



ad ftudivm falleHdi quaeltus cupi- Jirous to buy cheap, and fell dear* 
ditate vocabantur. Cic. oraU 2» in Every man's conscience pleaded 



Rulh n. 94* 



guilty to the charge j and the moun- 



f Magiftratus fenatum vocare, tehank was difmijjkd with applauft 

and laughter. Vili vultis emcre f 



curiae 



ne tanta ex oculis manibufque amit> & care vendere j in quo ditto levif- 

limi fcenici omnes tamen confeien- 
tias invenerunt fuas, eique vera 8c 
tamen improvifa dicenti admirabili 
favore plauferunt. & Auguji* h 



teretur prseda. Confenfum 
&c. Li*v* 1. 30. n. 24. 



A 



had m 

of Carthage, to difc 

moji fecret though 



ifed 



il.de Trinit. €• 3 



• 
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of the Carthaginians. They had fomething auftere 
and favage in their difpofition and genius, a haughty 
and imperious air, a fort of ferocity, which, in its firft 
ftarrs, was deaf to either reafon or remonftrances, and 
plunged brutally into the utmoft excefles of violence. 
The people, cowardly and groveling under apprehen- 
fions, were fiery and cruel in their tranfports ; at the 
fame time that they trembled under their magiftrates, 
they were dreaded in their turn, by their miferable va£- 

/als. In this we fee the difference which education 
makes between one nation and another. The Athe- 
nians, whofe city was always con fide red as the centre 
of learning, were naturally jealous pf their authority, 
and difficult to govern ; but ftill, a fund of good na- 
ture and humanity made them companionate the mis- 
fortunes of others, and be indulgent to the errors of 
their leaders. Cleon one day defired the aflembly, 
in which he prefided, to break up ; becaufe, as he 
told them, he had a facrifice to offer, a»d friends to 
entertain. The people only laughed at the requeft, 
and immediately feparated. Such a liberty, fays Plu- 
tarch, at Carthage, would have coft a man his life. 

(t) Livy makes a like reflection with regard to Te- 
rentius Varro. That general, being returned to Rome 

after the battle of Cannae, which had been loft by 
his ill conduct, was met by perfons of all orders of the 
flate, at fome diftance from Rome ; and thanked by 
them, for his not having defpaired of the common- 
wealth ; who, fays the hiftorian, had he been a gene- 
ral of the Carthaginians, muft have expe&ed the moft 
fevere punifhment. Cui 9 ft Carthaginimfium duftor 

fwjjet^ nihil recufandum fupplicit foret. Indeed a court 

was eftablifhed at Carthage, where the generals were 
obliged to give an account of their conduct 5 and they 
all were made refponfible for the events of war. Ill 
fuccefs was puni&ed there as a crime againft the 

(0 Lib. 22 • St 6r. 

ate $ 
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Irate ; and whenever a general loft a battle, he was 
almoft Aire, at his return, of ending his life upon a 
gibbet. Such was the furious, cruel, and barbarous 
difpofition of the Carthaginians, who were always 
ready to flied the blood of their citizens as well as of 
foreigners. The unheard-of tortures which they made 
Regulus fuffer, are a manifeft proof of this aflertion ; 

and their hiftory will furnifti us with fuch inftancesof 
it, as are not to be read without horror. 



PART 
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H E interval of time between the foundation 
of Carthage and its ruin, included feven hun- 
dred years, and may be divided into two parts. 
The full, which is much the longeft, and the Jeaft 
known, (as is ordinary with the beginnings of all ftates) 
extends to the firft Punic war, and takes up five hun- 
dred and eighty-two years. The fecond, which ends 
at the deftruction of Carthage, contains but an hun- 
dred and eighteen years. 



CHAPTER I. 

The foundation *f Carthage, and its progrefs till the time 

of the firft Punic war, 

ARTHAGE in Africa was a colony from 

Tyre, the moft renowned city at that time for 
commerce in the world. Tyre had long before trans- 
planted another colony into that country, which built 
Utica *, made famous by the death of the fecond 




clytae, ambae 



ambae in- Cartbore y both fc 



firfi 



Ilk fzto Catonis infignis, haec fuo, ncnoned by Catss fate, the loft 



*P$n. MeU c t 67, Utita and mown* 



Cato 
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'Cato, who for this reafon is generally called Cato U- 

ticenfis. 

Authors difagree very much with regard to the aera 
of the foundation of Carthage *. It is a difficult mat- 
ter, and not very material, to reconcile them 5 at 
kaft, agreeably to the plan laid down by me, it is 

fufficient to know, within a few years, the time in 

which that city was built. 

(«) Carthage exifted a little above feven hundred 
years. It was deftroyed under the confulate of Cn. 
Lentulus, and L. Mummius, the 603d year of Rome, 
3859th of the world, and 145 before Chrift. The 
foundation of it may therefore be fixed at the year of 
the world 3158, when Joafli was king of Judah, 98 

years before the building of Rome, and 846 before our 

Saviour. 

(x) The foundation of Carthage is afcribed to Elifa 
a Tyrian princefs, better known by the name of Dido, 
Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of the famous Je- 
zabel, called in fcripture Ethbaal, was her great grand- 
father. She married her near relation Acerbas, called 
otherwife Sicharbas and Sichaeus, an extremely rich 
prince, and Pygmalion king of Tyre was her brother. 
This prince having put Sichaeus to death, in order that 
he might have an opportunity to feize his immenfe 
treafures; Dido eluded the cruel avarice of her bro- 
ther, by withdrawing fecretly with all her dead huf- 
band's pofTeflions. After having long wandered, fhe at 
laft landed on the coaft of the Mediterranean, in the 

(u) Liv. Epit. 1. 51. (x) Juftin. 1. 18. c. 4, 5, 6. App. de 

belloPun. p. r. Strab. I. 17. p. 832. Paterc. 1. I. c. 6. 

* Our countryman Howel en- or the citadel, built laji of ally and 

deavours to reconcile the three dif- probably by Dido, 
fercnt accounts of the foundation of Cothon, to agree with Appian 9 

Carthage, /* the following manner. was built fifty years before the ta~ 

He fays that the town confifled of king of Troy ; Megara, to corre- 

tbree parts, viz. Cat ben 3 or the fpond with Eufebius, was built an 

port and buildings adjoining to it, hundred ninety four years later j 

which he fuppofes to have been fir/} Byrfa, to agree with Menander, 

built ; Megara, built next, and in {cited by Jofephus) was built an 

rcfpeEt of Cothon, called the New hundred fixty fix years after Me* 

'Town, or Karthada j and Byrfa, gara m 

gulph 
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gulph where Utica flood, and in the country of A- 
frica, properly fo called, diftant almoft fifteen * miles 
from -Tunis, fo famous, at this time, for its corfairs j 



and there fettled with her few followers, after hav 
ing purchafed fome lands from the inhabitants of the 
country f. 

Many of the neighbouring people, invited by the 
profpect of lucre, repaired thither to fell to thefe fo- 
reigners the neceffaries of life 5 and fhortly after incor- 
porated themfelves with them. Thefe inhabitants who 
had been thus gathered from different places, foon grew 
Very numerous. The citizens of Utica confidering 
them as their countrymen, and as defcended from the 
fame common ftock, deputed envoys with very con- 
fiderable prefents, and exhorted them to build a city 
in the place where they had firft fettled. The natives 
of the* country, from ,the efteem and refpe£t frequently 



fhewn to Grangers, made them the like offers. Thus 
all things confpiring with Dido's views, fhe built her 
city,, which was appointed to r pay an annnal tribute £0 
the Africans for the ground it jftood upon; arid called 
Cartha f da 1|, or Carthage, a name, that, in the Phoe- 
nician and Hebrew tongues (which have a great affi- 
nity) fignif]es the New City. It is faid that when the 
foundations Were dug, a horfe's head was found, which 
was t,hpught "a good omen, and aprefage of the future 

warJik? genius : of that peopl 



e + 



This 

• : 

1 

* I20 Stadia. Strab. I. 14. large traft of ground, on which Jhe 
p. 687. built a citadel called Byrfa, from 

•f Some authors fay, that Dido the hide. But this tale of the thongs 
put a trick on the natives, by de- is generally exploded by the learned ; 
firing to pur chafe of them, for her npho obferve, that the Hebrew word 
intended fettlement, only fo much Bofra, which Jignifes a fcrtifca- 
land' as an ox^s hide would encom- tion, gave rife to the Greek word 
pafs* The requeft was thought too Byrfa, which is the name of the 
?noderate to be denied.. She then cut citadel of Carthage, 
the hide into the fmallefl thongs } J( Kartha Hadath or Hadtha t 
and 7 with them, enccmpajfed a 

\ Effodcre leco lignum, qucd regia Juno 
Monftrurat, caput acris equi j nam lie tore bello 
Egregiam, et facikm vi&u per fccula gentem. 

Vtrg.&n* 1. I. v. 447* 

2»* 
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This princefs was afterwards courted by' Iarbas king 
of Getulia, and threatned with a war in cafe of re- 
fufal. Dido, who had bound herfelf by an oath not 
to confent to a fecond marriage, being incapable of 
violating the faith ftie had fworn to Sichaeus, defired 
time for deliberation, and for appeafing the manes of 
her firft hulband.by facrifice. Having therefore or- 
dered a pile to be raifed, fhe afcended it ; and drawing 
out a dagger (he had concealed under her robe, dabbed 

herfelf with it *. 

Virgil has made a great alteration in this hiftory, 
by fuppofing that iEneas, his hero, was cotemporary 
with Dido, though there was an interval of near three 
centuries between the one and the other ; the aera of 
the building of Carthage being fixed three hundred 
years lower than the deftrucYion of Troy. This li- 
berty is very excufablfe in a poet, who is not tied to 
the fcrupulous accuracy of an hiftorian ; we admire, 
with great reafon, the judgment he has mewn f in his 



■ 

The Tyrians landing near this holy ground, 

jind digging here, a profperous omen found : 
From under earth a courfer's head they drew, 
Their growth and future fortune to forejhew • 
This fated Jign their foundress Juno gave, 
Of a foil fruitful, and a people brave* 



D R Y D E N# 



r 

* The ftory y as it is told more at beafts. Here the queen with 

large injuftin, (1, 1 8. c, 6.) is dignation interrupting them, 



in* 
and 



tois 



Iarbas, king of the Mauri- a/king, if they were not aftiamed 
tanians-, fending for ten of -the prin- to refiife Jiving in any manner, 
cipal Carthaginians, demanded Di- which might be beneficial to their 



do in marriage, threat ning to de- 
clare war agaiufi her in cafe of a 
refufat ; the ambajfadors being a- 
fraid to deliver the mejjage of Iar- 
bas, told her 9 {with Punic honefty) 

that he wanted to have fome per- 



country, to which they Owed even 
their lives ? They then delivered the 
kings mejjage j and bid her fet 
them a pattern, and facrifice her- 
felf to her country's welfare. Dido 
being thus enfnared, called on Si' 



fon fent him, who w t u3 capable of chaus with tears and lamentations, 



civilizing and poli/hing himlclr and 
his Africans j but that th ?e was 



and anfwered j that fhe would go 
where the fate of her city 



Ikd 



no poflibility of finding any Car- her. At fhe expiration of three 

thaginian, who would be willing months, fhe afcended the talpile ; 

to quit his native place and kindred, and with her lafi breath told the 

for the converfation of Barbarians, fpetlators, that f?c was gc'.ny to her 

who were as favage as the wildeft hujband-as they bad ordered her. 



\ 



pian> 
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plan, when, to affect the Romans the more, (for 

whom he wrote) with his fubjed:, he has the art of 
introducing into it the implacable hatred which fub- 
iifted between Carthage and Rome, and ingenioufly 
deduces the original of it from the very remote foun- 
dation of thofe two rival cities. 

Carthage, whofe beginnings, as we have obferved, 
were very weak, grew larger by infenfible degrees, 
where it was founded. But its dominion was not long 
confined to Africa. The inhabitants of this ambitious 
city extended their conquefts into Europe, by invad- 
ing Sardinia, feizing a great part of Sicily, and re- 
ducing almoft all Spain ; and having fent powerful co- 
lonies every where, they enjoyed the empire of the feas 
for more than fix hundred years ; and formed a ftate 
which was able to difpute pre-eminence with the 
greater! empires of the world, by their wealth, their 
commerce, their numerous armies, their formidable 
fleets, and above all, by the courage and ability «f 
their captains. The dates and circumftances of many 
of thefe conquefts are little known. I fhall take but 
a tranfient notice of them, in order to enable my rea- 
ders to form fome idea of the countries, which will be 

often mentioned in the courfe of this hiftory. 

Conquefts of the Carthaginians in Africa, 
(y) The firft wars made by the Carthaginians, were 
to free themfelves from the annual tribute which they 
had engaged to pay the Africans, for the land thefe 
had permitted them to fettle in. This conduct does 
them no honour, as the fettlement was granted them, 
upon condition of their paying a tribute. One would 
be apt to imagine, that they were defirous of covering 
the obfcurity of their original, by abolifhing this proof 
of it. But they were not fuccefsful on this occafion. 
The Africans had juftice on their fide, and they prof- 
pered accordingly, the war being terminated by the 
payment of the tribute. 

(z) The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms 

a <rain ft 
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againft the Moors and Numidians, and won conquefts 
from both. Being now emboldened by thefe happy 
fucceffes, they fliook off entirely the tribute which 
gave them fo much uneafmefe *, and pofleJTed thcm- 
felves of a great part of Africa. 

{a) About this time there arofe a great difpute be- 
tween Carthage and Cyrene, on account of their re- 
fpe&ive limits. Cyrene was a very powerful city, 
fituated on the Mediterranean, towards the greater 
Syrtis, and had been built by Battus the Lacedaemonian. 

It was agreed on each fide, that two young men 
fhould fet out at the fame time, from either city ; and 

that the place of their meeting mould be the common 
boundary of both flates. The Carthaginians (thefe 
were two brothers named Philaeni) made the moft 
hafte ; and their antagonifts pretending that . foul play 
had been ufed ; and that thefe two brothers above- 
mentioned had fet out before the time appointed, re- 
fufed to ftand to the agreement, unlefs the two bro- 
thers, (to remove all fufpicion of their unfair dealing,) 
would confent to be buried alive in the place where 
they had met. They acquiefced with the propofal, 
and the Carthaginians erected, on that fpot, two altars 

to their memories, and paid them divine honours in 
their city ; and from that time, the place was called 
the altars of the Philaeni, Arae Philaenorum f, and 
ferved as the boundary of the Carthaginian empire, 
which extended from thence to the pillars of Hercules. 
Conquefts of the Carthaginians in Sardinia^ &c. 
Hiftory does not inform us exactly, either of the 
time when the Carthaginians entered Sardinia, or of 

the manner they got poffeifton of it. {b) This ifiand 

(a) Salluft. de bello Juguith. n. 77. Valcr. Max. 1. 5. c. 6. 

\b) Strab. 1. 5. p. 224. Diod. 1. 5. p. 296. 

* Afri compulfi ftipendium urbis was antiently called Philaenorum 

Condita* Carthaginienfibus remit- Ara j but others believe it ivas 

tere. Jujlin, 1. 19. c. 2. Naina or Tain, fituated a little 

•f Thefe pillars were not ftandintr loejl 0 f Arcadia., in the gulph of 

in Strabo*s time. Some Geographers Sidra % 

think Arcadia to be the city which 

Vol. I. H was 
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was of great ufe to them ; and, during all their wars, 
fupplied them abundantly with provifions. It is fepa- 
rated from Corfica by a ftrait of about three leagues 
over. The metropolis of the fouthern and molt fertile 
part of it, was Caralis or Calaris, now called Cagliari. 
On the arrival of the Carthaginians, the natives with- 
drew to the mountains in the northern parts of the 
ifland, which are almoft inacceffible, and whence the 
enemy could not diflodge them. 

The Carthaginians feized likewife on the Baleares, 

now called Majorca and Minorca. Port Magon, in 
the latter ifland, was fo called from Mago a Carthagi- 
nian general, who firft made ufe of, and fortified it. 
(c ) It is not known who this Mago was ; but 'tis very 
probable that he was Hannibal's brother. This har- 
bour is, at this day, one of the moft confiderablfi in 
the Mediterranean. 

(d) Thefe ifles furniftied the Carthaginians with the 

moll expert {lingers in the world, who did them great 
fervice in battles and fieges. They flung large ftones 
of above a pound weight ; and fometimes threw leaden 
bullets * with fo much violence, that they would pierce 
even the ftrongeft helmets, (hields and cuirafles ; and 
were fo dextrous in their aim, that they fcarce ever 
mined the blow. The inhabitants of thefe illands were 
accuftomed, from their infancy, to handle the fling ; 
for which purpofe their mothers placed, on the bough 
of a high tree, the piece of bread defigned for their 
children's breakfaft, who were not allowed a morfel, 
till they had brought it down with their flings, (e) 
Prom this practice thefe iflands were called Baleares 
and Gymnafiae by the Greeks ; becaufe the inhabi- 
tants ufed to exercife themfelves fo early in flinging of 
lrones f. Conquejlt 

(c) Liv. I. 2S. n. 37. (d) Diod. i. 5. n. 298. and 1. 19. p. 742. 

Liv. loco citato. (e) Strab. 1. 3. p. 167. 

* Liquefcit excufla glans funda, tion of the air, runs as if it <wat 

et attritu aeris, velut igne, diftillat. melted by fire. Senec. Nat. Quaeft. 

i. e. The ball when thrown from the 1. 2. c. 57. 

jlingi dijj'uvfs j and, by the fric- -f Bccbart derives the name of 

' •• thefe 
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Conquejis of the Carthaginians in Spain. 

Before I enter on the relation of thefe conquefts, I 
believe it will be proper to give my readers fome idea of 
Spain. 

( f) Spain is divided into three parts, Boetica, Lud- 
tania, Tarraconia. 

Boetica, fa called from the river Boetis [g\ was the 
fouthern divifion of it, and comprehended the prefent 
kingdom of Granada, Andalufia, part of new Caftile, 



and Eftremadura. Cadiz, called by the antients Gli- 
des and Gadira, is a town fituated in a fmall ifland of 
the fame name, on the weftern coaft of Andalufia ? 
about nine leagues from Gibraltar, (b) 'Tis well known 
that Hercules extending his conquefts to this place, 
halted, from the fuppofition that he was come to the 
extremity of the world. He here erected two pillars, 
as monuments of his victories, purfuant to the cuftom 
of that age. The place has always retained the name, 
tho* time has quite deftroyed thefe pillars. Authors 
are divided in opinion, with regard to the place where 

(f) Cluvcr. 1.2. c. 2. (g) Guadalquivir, 

(/>) Strabo, 1. 3. p. 171. 

thefe ifands from two Phoenician ifands J ivhicb J hepe noil! not be 

•words Baal-jare, or wafer in the unentertaining to the reader. i The 

art of flinging' This jirengthens firji is, that thefe ijlands ivere once 

the authority of Strabo, vix. that fo ittfejied with rabbits, that the 

the inhabitants learnt their art inhabitants of it applied to Rome) 

from the Phoenicians, ivho were either for aid againjl them, or 

once their maflers. X^>iVa%iiiToH otbcrwije defircd new habitations, 

*ow«§ *«TS£«v T*s V&r*i. rirw, tbo f e creatures having e~ 

And this is fill more probable, j'cled them cut of their old ones, 

when we confider that both the Vide Strab. Plin. 1. 8. c. 55. Tlx 

Hebrews and Phoenicians excelled in obf creation t\ that tlxfe 

this art. The Balearian flings ifanders were net only expert 

would annoy an enemy either near fingers, but like-wife excellent fwim- 

at band, or at a dijlance. Every i which they are to this day, 

finger carried three of them in war. fy 'be teflimony of our countryman 

One bung from the neck, a fecond Biddulph, who, in bis travels, in- 

from the waifi, and a third 10 as f> r '» s "h that b.-ing becalmed near 

carried in the band. To this give tb ffi ifands, a woman fivam to 

me leave to add t<wo more cbferva- bim out of one of them, with a 

tions (foreign indeed to the pre- l*fi*t of fruit tofedh 



Jtnt purpofe, but relating to thefe 




2 thefe 
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thefe pillars were erec~ted. (/) Boetica was the moft 
fruitful, the wealthieft and moft populous part of Spain. 
2t contained two hundred cities, and was inhabited by 
the Turdetani, or Turduli. On the banks of the 
Bcetis flood three large cities, Caftulo towards the 
fource, Corduba lower down, the native place of Lu- 
can and the two Seneca's ; laftly Hifpalis (/•). 

Lufitania is bounded on the weft by the Ocean, oq 
vthe north by the river Durius (/), and on the fouth by 
the river Anas (m). Between thefe two rivers is the 
Tagus. Lufitania was what is now called Portugal, 
with part of old and new Caftile. 

Tarraconia comprehended the reft of Spain, that 
is, the kingdoms of Murcia and Valentia, Catalonia, 
Arragon, Navarre, Bjfcay, the Afturias, Gallicia, 
the kingdom of Leon, and the greateft part of the 
two Caftiles. Tarraco (;z), a very confiderable city, 
gave its name to that part of Spain.. Pretty near it lay 
Barcino (o). Its name makes it conjectured that it was 
built by Barcha, father of the great Hannibal. The 
jnoft renowned nations of Tarraconia, were the Cel- 
tiberi, beyond the river Iberus (p) ; the Cantabri, 
where Bifcay now lies ; the Carpetani, whofe capital 

ivas Toledo j the Ovitani, &c. 

Spain, abounding with mines of gold and filver, and 
peopled with a martial race of men, had fuflicient to 
excite both the avarice and ambition of the Carthagi- 
nians, who were more of a mercantile than of a war- 
like difpofuion, even from the genius and conftitution 
of their republic. They doubtlefs knew that their 
Phoenician ance.ftors, ( as (q) Diodorus relates ) taking 

advantage of the happy ignorance of the Spaniards, 
with regard to the immenfe riches which were hid in 
the bowels of their lands, flrft took from them thefe 
precious treafui es, in exchange for commodities of the 
loweft value. They likewife forefaw, that if they 

(/; Ibid. p. 139—142. {*) Seville. (/) Duero. (m) Gua- 

"li'sna. (k) Tarragencu ( 5 ) Barcelona, (J>) tine, (7) L. 5, 
p. 312. 

" could 
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Could once fubdue this country, it would furnifh them 
abundantly with well-difciplined troops for the con- 
queft of other nations, as actually happened. 

(r) The occafion of the Carthaginians firft landing 
in Spain, was to aflift the inhabitants of Cadiz, who 



were invaded by the Spaniards. That city, as well a 
Utica and Carthage, was a colony of Tyre, and evei 
more antient than either of them. The Tyrian 
having built it, eftablilhed there the worfhip of Her 
cules ; and erected in his honour, a magnificent tern 
e, which became famous in after-ages. The fuc 





cefs of this firft expedition of the Carthaginians, made 
them defirous of carrying their arms into 

It is not exactly known, in what period they ente- 
red Spain, nor how far they e7<tended their firft con- 

quefts. It is probable that thefe were flow in the be- 
ginning, as the Carthaginians had to do with very war- 
like nations, who defended themfelves with great refo- 
lution and courage. Nor could they ever haveaccom- 
plifhed their defign, as (s) Strabo obferves, had the 
Spaniards ( united in a body, ) formed but one ftate, 
and mutually aflifted one another. But as every can- 
ton, every people were entirely detached from their 
neighbours, and had not the leaft correfpondence with 
them, the Carthaginians were forced to fubdue them 
one after another. This circumftance occafioned, on 
one hand their ruin j and on the other, protracted the 
war, and made the conquefts of the country much 
more difficult * $ accordingly it has been obferved, 
that tho' Spain was the firft province which the Ro- 
mans invaded on the continent, it was the laft they 
fubdued f ; and was not entirely fubje&ed to their pow- 
er, till after having made a vigorous oppofition for up- 
wards of two hundred years. 

(r) Juftin. J. 44. c. 5. Diod. 1. 5. p. 300. (s) L. 3. p. 158. 

* Such a divijion of Britain -f Hifpania prima Romanis inita' 
retarded, and at the fame time fa- Provinciarum qua? quidem conti 1 - 
cilitated the eonqueji of it to the nentis fint, poftrema omnium per* 

Romans. Durn finguli pugnant dcmita eft, Li-v, 1, zZ* &. 12. 
waiverli vincuntur, Tacit, 
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It appears from the accounts given by Polybius and 
Livy, of the wars of Hamilcar, Afdrubal and Hanni- 
bal in Spain, which will foon be mentioned ; that the 
arms of the Carthaginians had not made any confide- 
rable progrefs in that country, till this period, and that 
the greater!: part of Spain was then unconquered. But 
in twenty years time they compleated the conqueft of 
almoft the whole country. 

(/) At the time that Hannibal fet out for Italy, all 
the coaft of Africa, from the Philaenorum Arae, (by 
the greater Syrtis, ) to the pillars of Hercules, was fub- 
je£t. to the Carthaginians. Pafling thro' the ftraits, they 
had conquered all the weftern coaft of Spain, along the 
ocean, as far as the Pyrenean hills. The coaft which 
lies on the Mediterranean, had been almoft wholly fub- 
dued by them •> and 'twas there they had built Car- 
thagena ; and they were mafters of all the country, 
as far as the river Iberus, which bounded their domini- 
ons. Such was at that time, the extent of their em- 
pire. In the center of the country, fome nations had 
indeed held out againft all their efforts, and could not 
be fubdued by them. 

Covquejis of the Carthaginians in Sicily. 

The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in Si- 
cily are more known. I fhall here relate thofe which 
were waged from the reign of Xerxes, who firft 
prompted the Carthaginians to can y their arms into Si- 
cily, till the firft Punic war. This takes up near two 

hundred and twenty years, viz. from the year of the 
world 3520 to 3738. At the breaking out of thefe 
wars, Syracufe, the moft conliderable as well as moft 
powerful city of Sicily, had inverted Gelon, Hiero, 
and Thrafybulus ( three brothers who fucceeded one 
another ) with a fovereign power. After their 
deaths, a democracy or popular government was efta- 
blifhed in that city, and fubfifted above fixty years. 
From this time, the two Dionyfius's, Timoleon and 

Agathocles, bore the fway in Syracufe. Pyrrhus was 

(t) Polyb, 1. 3. p. 19a. I. i* p. 9. 

after- 
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afterwards invited into Sicily, but he kept pofleflion of 
it only a few years. Such was the government of Si- 
cily during the wars, of which I am going to treat. 
They will give us great light with regard to the power 
of the Carthaginians, at the time that they began to 
be engaged in war with the Romans. 

Sicily is the largeft and moft confiderable ifland in 
the Mediterranean. It is of a triangular form, and for 
that reafon was called Trinacria and Triquetra. The 
eaftern fide, which faces the Ionian or Grecian fea, 
extends from cape Pachinum («) to Pelorum (x). Thsr 
moft celebrated cities on this coaft are Syracufe, Tau- 
romenium and Meflana. The northern coaft, which 
looks towards Italy, reaches from cape Pelorum to 
cape Lilybaeum (y). The moft noted cities on this 
coaft are A4ybe, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, 
Lilybaeum. Thefouthern coaft, which lies oppofite 
to Africa, extends from cape Lilybaeum to Pachynum. 
The moft remarkable cities on this coaft are Selinus, 
Agrigentum, Gela and Camarina. This ifland is 
feparated from Italy by a ftrait, which is about a mile 
and a half over, and called the Faro or ftrait of Medina. 
(2) The paflage from Lilybaeum to Africa is but 1500 
urlon gs, that is, about feventy-five leagues. 

a) The period in which the Carthaginians firft car- 
ried their arms into Sicily is not exactly known. All we 
are certain of is, that they were already poflefled of 
fome part of it, at the time that they entred into a 
treaty with the Romans ; the fame year that the kings 
were expelled, and confuls appointed in their room, 
viz. twenty-eight years before Xerxes invaded Greece. 
This treaty, which is the firft we find mentioned to- 
have been made between thefe two nations, fpeaks of 
Africa and Sardinia as pofiefted by the Carthaginians ; 
whereas the conventions, with regard to Sicily, relate 
only to thofe parts of the ifland which were fubjeft to 

(«) Paffaro. (*) Jl Faro. .(y) Capo Boeo. (x) Strabo, !. 6. 
p. 267. (a) A, M. 3501. Carthage, 343. Rome, 245. Ant. 
J. Ci 503. Polyb. 1. 3. p. 245. & feq. Edit. C-ronov, 

H 4 them. 
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them. By this treaty it is exprefsly ftipulated, that 
neither the Romans nor their allies mail fail beyond the 
fair Promontory*, which was very near Carthage j 
and that fuch merchants, as fhall refort to this city 
ibr traffic k, fhall pay only certain duties as are fettled 
in it (b). 

It appears by the fame treaty, that the Carthagini- 
ans were particularly careful to exclude the Romans 
from all the countries fubjedfcto them ; as well as from 
the knowledge of what was tranfa£ting in them : as 
tho' the Carthaginians, even at that time, took um- 
brage at the rifing power of the Romans ; and already 
harboured in their breads thefecret feeds of thejealoufy 
and diffidence, that were one day to burft out in long 
and cruel wars, and which nothing could extinguifh 
but the ruin of one of the contending powers 5 fo 
fierce were their mutual hatred and animoilty. 

(c) Some years after the conclifion of this firft 
treaty, the Carthaginians made an alliance with Xerxes 
king of Perfia. This prince, who aimed at nothing 
lefs than the total extirpation of the Greeks, whom he 
confidered as his irreconcileable enemies, thought it 
would be impoffible for him to fucceed in his enter- 
prize, without the affiftance of Carthage, whofe pow- 
er made it formidable even at that time. The Car- 
thaginians, who always kept in view the defign they 
entertained of feizing upon the remainder of Sicily, 
greedily fnatched the favourable opportunity which 
now prefented itfelf for their compleating the reduction 
of it. A treaty was therefore concluded ; whereby 
the Carthaginians were to invade, with all their forces, 
thofe Greeks who were fettled in Sicily and Italy, du* 

{h) Idem, p. 246. (:) Died. I. ii«p» i, 16 & 22. 

A.M. 3520. Ant. J. C. 484. 

*' The reafon of this rejlraint, wore to the fouth, in order that this 

according to Poiybitis , was, the enterprising people might net hear 

unnoillingnefs of the Carthaginians of their fertility, Polyb. 1. 3. p. 

to let the Rowans have any knoKV- 247.. Edit. Oronov. 

ledge oj the countries which lay. 
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ring which Xerxes mould march in perfon againft 
Greece itfelf. 

The preparations for this war lafted three years. The 
land-army amounted to no lefs than three hundred 
thoufand men. The fleet confifted of two thoufand 
mips of war, and upwards of three thoufand fmall 

vefTels of burden. Hamilcar, the moft experienced 
captain of his age, failed from Carthage with this 
formidable army. He landed at Palermo *, and, after 

refrefliing his troops, he marched againft Hymera, a 

city not far diftant from Palermo, and laid fiege to it. 
Theron who commanded in it, feeing himfelf very- 
much ftraitned, fent to Gelon, who had poflefled him* 
felf of Syracufe. He flew immediately to his relief,, 
with fifty thoufand foot, and five thoufand horfe. His 
arrival infufed new courage into the befieged, who, 
from that time, made a very vigorous defence. 

Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in ftrata- 
gems. A courier was brought to him, who had bem 
difpatched from Selinuntum with a letter for Hamil- 
car, to inform him of the day when he might expeffc 
the cavalry, which he had demanded of them. Gelon 
drew out an equal number of his own, and fent them: 
from his camp about the time agreed on. Thefe be- 
ing admitted into the enemies camp, as coming from 
Selinuntum, rufhed upon Hamilcar, killed him, and 
fet fire to his mips. In this critical conjuncture, Ge- 
lon attacked, with all his forces, the Carthaginians, 
who at firft made a gallant refiftance.. But when the 
news of their general's death was brought them, and 
they faw all their fleet in a blaze, their courage failed, 
them, and they fled. And now a dreadful (laughter 
enfued ; upwards of an hundred and fifty thoufand be- 
ing {lain. The reft of the army, having retired to a 
place where they were in want of every thing, could 
not make a long defence, and fo were forced, ta 
furrender at difcretion. This battle was fought the 
very day of the famous a&ion of Thermopylae, in 

* 'Thh city, it called in Latin Panormus. 

H k which 
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which three hundred Spartans *, with the facrifice of 
their lives, difputed Xerxes's entrance into Greece. 

When the fad news was brought to Carthage, of the 
entire defeat of the army ; confirmation, grief and 
defpair, threw the whole city into fuch a confulion and 
alarm as are not to be exprefled. 'Twas imagined that 
the enemy was already at the gates. The Carthagini- 
ans, in great reverfes of fortune, always loft their 
courage, and funk into the oppofite extreme. Imme- 
diately they fent a deputation to Gelon, by which they 
defired peace upon any terms. He heard their envoys 
with great humanity. The compleat victory he had 



gained, fo far from making him haughty and untrac- 



table, had only increafed his modefty and clemency 
even towards the enemy. He therefore granted them 
a peace, upon no other condition, than their paying 



two thouiand -f talents towards the expence of the 
war. He Iikewife required them to build two tem- 
ples, where the treaty of this peace mould be depofited, 
and expofed at all times to publick view. The Car- 
thaginians did not think this a dear purchafeof a peace, 
that was fo abfolutely neceflary to their affairs, and 
which they hardly durft hope for. Gifgo, the fon 
of Hamikar, purfuant to the unjufl cuftom of the 
Carthaginians, of afcribing to the general the ill fuc- 
cefs of a war, and making him fufTer for it, was pu- 
nifhed for his father's misfortune, and fent into banifh- 
ment. He pafTed the remainder of his days at Seli- 
nuntum, a city of Sicily. 

Gelon, on his return to Syracu/e, convened the 
people, and invited all the citizens to appear under 
arms. He himfelf entered the aftcmbly, unarmed and 
without his guards, and there gave an account of the 
whole conduct of his life. His fpeech met with no 
other interruption, but the publick teftimonies which 



+ An Attick fth 



< TbrJf;ar.s > a people of Bcectia, to cording to Dr. Bernard, is 206 J. 
tie number of joo, fought and died 5 s. cor.fequent/y 2COQ talents is 
ivitb hanidaSy in this memorable 412500 J. 
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were given him of gratitude and admiration. So far 
from being treated as a tyrant and the oppreflbr of his 
country's liberty, he was confidered as its benefactor 
and deliverer ; all, with an unanimous voice, proclaim- 
ed him king j and the crown was bellowed after his 
death, on his two brothers. 

(e) After the memorable defeat of the Athenians be- 
fore Syracufe, where Nicias perifhed with his whole 
fleet ; the Segeftans, who had declared in favour of 
the Athenians againft the Syracufans, feaiing the re- 
fentment of their enemies, and being attacked by the 
inhabitants of Selinuntum, implored the aid of the 
Carthaginians, and put themfelves and city under their 
protection. The laft mentioned people debated fome 
time, what courfe it would be proper for them to take, 
the affair meeting with great difficulties, On one hand, 
the Carthaginians were very defirous to poffefs them- 
felves of a city which lay fo convenient for them ; on 
the other, they dreaded the power and forces of Sy- 
racufe, which had fo lately cut to pieces a numerous 
army of the Athenians j and become, by fo fhining a 
victory, more formidable than ever. At laft, the luft 
of empire prevailed, and the Segeftans were promifed 
fuccours. 

The conduct of this war was committed to Hanni- 
bal, who had been inverted with the higheft dignity of 
the ftate, being one of the Suftetes. He was grand- 
fon to Hamilcar, who had been defeated by Gelon, 
and killed before Himera ; and fon to Gifgo, who had 
been condemned to exile. He left Carthage, fired 
with a defire of revenging his family and country, and 
of wiping away the difgrace of the laft defeat. He 
had a very great army as well as fleet under his com- 
mand. He landed at a place called called the Well of 
Lilybeeuniy which gave its name to a city, afterwards 
built on the fame fpot. His firft enterprize was the 
fiege of Selinuntum. The attack and defence were 

(e) Diod. 1. 13. p. 169 — 171, 179 — 18$. A. M. 3592. Car- 
thage., 434, Rome 536, Ant. J. C.4I2. 

equally 
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equally vigorous, the very women fhewing a refolutiofl 

and bravery above their fex. The city, after making 
a long refiftance, was taken by ftorm, and the plun- 
der of it abandoned to the foldiers. The victor exercifed 
the moft horrid cruelties, without fhewing the leaft re- 
gard either to age or fex. He permitted fuch inhabi- 
tants as had fled, to continue in the city after it had 
been difmantled ; and to till the lands, on condition of 
their paying a tribute to the Carthaginians. This city 
had been built two hundred and forty-two years. 

Hymera, which was next befieged by Hannibal, 
and likewife taken by ftorm, and more cruelly treated 
than Selinuntum, was entirely razed, two hundred 
and forty years from its foundation. He forced three 
thoufand prifoners to undergo all kinds of ignominy 
and punifhments, and at laft murdered them on the 
very fpo^where his grandfather had been killed by Ge- 
Jon's cavairy ; to appeafe and fatisfy his manes, by the 
blood of thefe unhappy victims. 

Thefe expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned 
to Carthage, on which occafion the whole city came 
out to meet him, and received him amidft the moft 
joyful acclamations. 

(f) Thefe fucceftes reinflamed the defire and revived 
the defign which the Carthaginians had ever entertain- 
ed, of getting pofTeflion of all Sicily. Three years af- 
ter, they appointed Hannibal their general a fecond 
time ; and oh his pleading his great age, and refufing 
the command of this war, they gave him for lieute- 
nant, Imilcon, fon of Hanno, of the fame family. 
The preparations for this war were equal to the great 
defign which the Carthaginians had formed. The fleet 
and army were foon ready, and fet out for Sicilv. The 
number of their forces, according to Timseus, a- 
mounted to above fix-fcore thoufand ; and, according 
to Ephorus, to three hundred thoufand men. The 
enemy, on their fide, had put them/elves in a pofture 
of defence, and were prepared to give the Carthagi- 

if) Died, J, 13. p. 201— "ZC^—acS-— an— 231. 
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nians a warm reception 



The Svracufans had fent to 



all their allies, in order to levy forces among them ; 
and t« all the cities of Sicily, to exhort them to exert 
themfelves vigoroufly, in defence of their liberties. 

Agrigentum expected to feel the firft fury of the ene- 
my. This city was prodigioufly rich *, and ftrongly 
fortified. It was fituated, as were Hymera and Sell- 
nuntum, on that coaft of Sicily, which faces Africa. 
Accordingly, Plannibal opened the campaign with the 



fiege of this city. Imagining that it was impregnable 



except on one fide, he turned his whole force that 
way. He threw up banks and terraffes as high as the 
walls ; and made ufe, on this occafion, of the rubbiftv 
and fragments of the tombs ftanding round the city, 
which he had demolifhed for that purpofe. Soon af- 
ter, the plague infe&ed the army, and fwept away a 
great number of the foldiers, and the general himfelf. 
The Carthaginians interpreted this difafter as a punifti- 

ment infli£ted by the gods, who revenged in this man- 
ner the injuries done to the dead, whofe ghofts many 
fancied they had feen ftalking before them in the 
night. No more tombs were therefore demoliftied r 
prayers were ordered to be made according to the 
practice of Carthage ; a child was facrificed to Saturn*, 
in compliance with a moft inhumanly-fuperftitious 



* The very fepulchral monu- 
ments Jhewed the magnificence and 

luxury of this city, they being a- 
dorned with Ji attics of birds and 
horfes* But the wealth and. bound- 
kfs generoftty of Gelliar, one of its 
inhabitants, is aim oft incredible* 



handfomeprefents.. Five hundred 
Jbipwrecked citizens of Gela, ap<+ 
plying to hiw y wete bountifully re- 
lieved j and every man fupplyed 

with a cloak and a coat out of his 
wardrobe. Diod. 1. 13-Valer. Max, 
J.. 4. c. ult, E??:pedocles the philofo- 



He entertained the people with fpec- pher, born in Agrioentum, has a 
facie* and feajis, and during a fa- memorable faying concerning his fel- 
low citizens 5 That the -Agri- 
gentlnes fquandered their money fo 
exceflively every day, as if they 



mine 



prevented the citizens from 
dying with hunger : He gave por- 
tions to poor maidens, and tefcued 

the unfortunate from want and de~ expefted it coufd never beexhnufl 
/fair: He had built houfes in the ed ; and built with fuch folidity 



city and the country y purpofcly for 
the accommodation of Jlrangers y 

wbtm be u/ually dtf miffed with 



and magnificence, as if they thought 

they fliouidJive for even 



cuffosn 
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cuftom ; and many victims were thrown into the fea 
in honour of Neptune. 

The befieged, who at firft had gained feveral ad- 
vantages, were at laft fo pre/Ted by famine, that all 
hopes of relief feeming defperate, they refolved to a- 
bandon the city. The following night was fixed on 
for this purpofe. The reader will naturally image 
to himfelf the grief with which thefe miferable people 
muft be feized, on their being forced to leave their 
houfes, rich pofleflions, and their country ; but life 

was ftill dearer to them than all thefe. Never was a 
more melancholy fpeclacle feen. To omit the reft, a 
crowd of women, bathed in tears, were feen dragging 
after them their helplefs infants, in order to fecure 
them from the brutal fury of the victor. But the moft 
grievous circumftance was the neceHity they were un- 
der of leaving behind them the aged and fick, who 
were unable either to fly or to make the leaft refift- 
ance. The unhappy exiles arrived at Gela, which was 
the neareft city in their way, and there received all 
the comforts they could expect in the deplorable con- 
dition to which they were reduced. 

In the mean time Imilcon entered the city, and 
murdered all who were found in it. The plunder was 
immenfely rich, and fuch as might be expecled from 
one of the moft opulent cities of Sicily, which con- 
tained two hundred thoufand inhabitants, and had ne- 
ver been befieged, nor confequently plundered before. 
A numberlefs multitude of pictures, vafes, and ftatues 
of all kinds were found here, the citizens having an 
exquifite tafte for the polite arts. Among other curio- 
sities was the famous bull * of Phalaris, which wasfent 
to Carthage. 

The fiege of Agrigentum had Iafted eight months. 
Imilcon made his forces take up their winter quarters 
in it, to give them the necefTary refreftiment \ and left 

• * This bull, ivith ether fpoils ivben he took Carthage in the third 
here taken, <was afterwards rejio- Punic ivar, Cic, 1. 4. in Verrem, 

red te the Agrigemines by Scipio y c. 33. 
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this city (after laying it entirely in ruins) in the begin- 
ning of the fpring. He afterwards befieged Gela, and 
took it, notwithftanding the fuccours which were 
brought by Dionyfius the tyrant, who had feized upon 
the government of Syracufe. Imilcon ended the war 
by a treaty with Dionyfius. The articles of it were, 
that the Carthaginians, befides their antient acquifi- 
tions in Sicily, fhould ftill poffefs the country of the 
Sicanians *, Selinuntum, Agrigentum, and Hymera; 
as likewife of that of Gela and Camarina, with leave 
for the inhabitants to rehde in their refpe&ive dis- 
mantled cities, on condition of their paying a tribute 
to Carthage : That the Leontines, the Meflenians,, 
and all the Sicilians mould retain their own laws, and 
prefer ve their liberty and independence : Laftly, that 
the Syracufans Ihould ftill continue fubjeel: to Diony- 
fius. After this treaty was concluded, Imilcon returned 
to Carthage, where the plague ftill made dreadful 
havock. 

(g) Dionyfius had concluded the late peace with the 
Carthaginians, in no other view but to get time to 
eflablifh his new authority, and make the neceffary 
preparations for the war, which he meditated againft 
them. As he was very fenfible how formidable thofe 
people were, he ufed his utmoft endeavours to ena- 
ble himfelf to invade them with fuccefs ; and his de- 
fign was wonderfully well feconded by the zeal of his 
fubjedts. The fame of this prince, the ftrong defire he 
had to diftinguifh himfelf, the charms of gain, and 
the profpect of the rewards which he promifed thofe 
who mould fhow the greateft induftry ; invited, from all 
quarters, into Sicily, the moft able artifts and workmen 
at that time in the world. All Syracufe now became in 
a manner a common work-mop, in every part of which 
men were feen making fwords, helmets, fliields, and 
military engines j and in preparing all things neceflary 

(g) Dion. 1. 14. p. 2,68 — 278. A. M. 3600. Carth. 442. Rome 344, 
Ant. J. C. 404. 

.. * The Sic a ni am and Sicilian were antiently two diJlinB people, 

for 
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for building fbips and fitting out fleets. The invention 
of five benches of oars, (or ^utnquer ernes) was at that 
time very recent, for, till then., only three (b) had 
been ufed. Dionyfius animated the workmen by his 
prefence, and by the applaufes he gave, and the bounty 
which he beftowed feafonably ; but chiefly by his po- 
pular and engaging behaviour, which excited more 
flrongly than any other condu6t, the induftry and ar- 
dor of the workmen, (i) the moft excellent of whom 

in every art, had frequently the honour to dine with 
him. 

When all things were ready, and a great number 
of forces had been levied in different countries, he 
called the Syracufans together, laid his defign before 
them, and reprefented the Carthaginians as the pro- 
fefled enemies to the Greeks ; that they had no lefs in 
view than the invafion of all Sicily ; the fubje£ting all 
the Grecian cities; and that, in cafe their progrefs was 
not checked, the Syracufans themfelves would foon 
be attacked ; that the reafon why the Carthaginians- 
did not attempt any enterprize and continued unaclive,. 
was owing entirely to the dreadful havock made by 
the plague among them ; which (he obferved) was a 
favourable opportunity for the Syracufans. Tho* the 
tyrannny and the tyrant were equally odious to Syra- 
cufe, yet the hatred the people in queftion bore to the 
Carthaginians, prevailed over all other confiderations ^ 
and every one, guided more by the views of an in- 
terefted policy than by the dictates of juftice, receivecf 
the fpeech with applaufe. Upon this, without the leaft 
complaint made of treaties violated, or making a decla- 
ration of war, Dionyfius gave up to the fury of the 
populace, the perfons and pofleflions of the Carthagi- 
nians. Great numbers of them refided at that time 
in Syracufe, and traded there on the faith of treaties- 
But now the common people ran to their houfes,. 
plundered their efTe&s, and pretended they were fuffi- 
cientiy authorized to exerctfe every ignominy, and 

4 

(h) Triremes* (/) Bonos aJit artes* 

inflia 
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inflict every kind of puniihment on them ; for the 
cruelties they had exercifed againft the natives of the 
Country. And this horrid example of perfidy and in- 
humanity, was followed throughout the whole ifland 
of Sicily. This was the bloody fignal of the war which 
was declared againft them. Dionyfius having thus be- 
gun to do himfelf juftice (in his way, J fent deputies to 
Carthage, to require them to reftore all the Sicilian 
cities to their liberties ; and that otherwife, all the Car- 
thaginians found in them mould be treated as enemies. 
This news fpread a general alarm in Carthage, efpeci- 
ally when they reflected on the fad condition to which 
they were reduced. 

Dionyfius opened the campaign with the fiege of 
Motya, which was the magazine of the Carthaginians 
in Sicily ; and he befieged the town with fo much vi- 
gour, that it was impoffible for Imilcon, the Cartha- 
ginian admiral, to relieve it. He brought forward luf 
engines, battered the place with his battering-rams, 
advanced towers fix {lories high to the wall (rolled 
upon wheels) and of an equal height with their houfes 5 
from thefe towers, he greatly annoyed the befieged^ 
with furious difcharges of volleys of arrows and ftones, 
fent from his Catapulta's *, an engine at that time of 
late invention. At laft, the city, after having made a 



long and vigorous defence, was taken by ftorm, and 



all the inhabitants of it put to the fword, thofe ex 
cepted, who took fan&uary in the temples. The plun- 
der of it was abandoned to the foldiers ; and Dionyfius, 

leaving a ftrong garrifon and a trufty governor in it, 



returned to Syracufe. 

(/) The following year Imilcon being appointed one 
of the Suffetes, returned to Sicily with a far greater 
army than before. He landed at Palermo +, took fe- 
veral cities, and recovered Motya by force of arms,. 



(/) Died. 1. 14. p. 279—495. Juftin 
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Animated by thefe fuccefles, he advanced towards Sy- 
racufe, with defign to befiege it ; marching his infan- 
try by land ; whilft his fleet, under the command of 
Mago, failed along the eoaft. 

The arrival of Imilcon threw the Syracufans into 
great confternation. Above two hundred mips laden 
with the fpoils of the enemy, and advancing in good 
order, entered in a kind of triumph, the great har- 
bour, being followed by five hundred barks. At the 
fame time the land-army, confifting, according to 
fome authors, of three hundred thoufand foot *, and 
three thoufand horfe, was feen marching forward on 
the other fide of the city. Imilcon pitched his tent in 
the very temple of Jupiter ; and the reft of the army 
encamped at twelve furlongs or about a mile and a 
half from the city. Marching up to it, Imilcon of- 
fered battle to the inhabitants, who did not care to 
accept the challenge, Imilcon fatisfied at his having 
extorted, as it were, from the Syracufans, this con- 
feffion of their own weaknefs and his fuperiority, re* 
turned to his camp ; not doubting but he fhould foon 
be mafter of the city ; confidering it already as a cer- 
tain prey, which could not poflibly efcape him. For 
thirty days together, he laid wafte the neighbourhood 
about Syracufe, and ruined the whole country. He 
pofiefTed himfelf of the fuburb of Acradina, aud plun- 
dered the temples of Ceres and Proferpine. To for- 
tify his camp, he beat down the tombs which flood 
round the city ; and among others, that of Gelon 
and his wife Demarata, which was prodigioufly mag- 
nificent. 

But thefe fuccefles were not lafting. All the fplen- 
dor of this anticipated triumph vanifhed in a moment, 
and taught mankind, fays the hiftorian (w), that t lie 
proudeft mortal, blafted fooner or later by a fuperior 

(m) Diodorus. 

* Same authors fay but thirty blocked up the town by fea, -was 
thoufand foot, which is the more fo formidable. 

frobuble a ccount, as the feet which 

power, 
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power, {hall be forced to confefs his own weaknefs. 
Whilft Imilcon, now matter of almoft all the cities 
of Sicily, expected to finiih his conquefts, by the re- 
duction of Syracufe, a contagious diftemper feized his 
army, and made dreadful havock in it. It was now 
the midft of fummer, and the heat that year was ex- 
ceflive. The infection began among the Africans, muU 
titudes of whom died, without any poffibility of theitf 
being relieved. Care was taken at firft to inter the 
dead j but the number increafing daily, and the in- 
fection fpreading very faft, the dead lay unburied, and 
the lick could have no affiftance. This plague had 
very uncommon fymptoms, fuch as violent dyfente- 
ries, raging fevers, burning entrails, acute pains in 
every part of the body. The infected were even 
fejzed with madnefs and fury, fo that they would 
fall upon any perfons that came in their way, and 
tear them to pieces. 

Dionyfius did not lofe this favourable opportunity 
for attacking the enemy. Imilcon's army being more 
than half conquered by the plague, could make but a 
feeble refiftance. The Carthaginian ftiips were almoft 
all either taken or burnt. The inhabitants in general 
of Syracufe, their old men, women, and children, 
came pouring out of the city, to behold an event 
which to them appeared miraculous. With hands 
lifted up to heaven, they thanked the tutelar gods of 
their city, for having revenged the fanctity of temples 
and tombs, which had been fo brutally violated by 
thefe Barbarians. Night coming on, both parties 
retired ; when Irnilcon, taking the opportunity of this 
(hort fufpenfion of hoftilities, fent to Dionyfius, for 
leave to carry back with him the fmall remains of his 
mattered army, with an offer of three hundred ta- 
lents *, which was all the fpecie he had then left. Per- 
miffion could only be obtained for the Carthaginians, 
with whom Imilcon ftole away in the night, and left 
the reft to the mercy of the conqueror, 

* Abut 6 J 800 1. Englijb money. 

In 
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In fuch unhappy circumftances did the Carthaginian 
general, who a few days before had been fo proud and 
haughty, retire from Syracufe. Bitterly bewailing his 
own fate, but moft of all that of his country, he, 
with the moft infolent fury, accufed the gods as the 
fole authors of his misfortunes. " The enemy, con- 
<c tinued he, may indeed rejoice at our mifery, but 
« c have no reafon to glory in it. We return vi&ori- 
* c ous over the Syracufans, and are only defeated by 

the plague. No part, added he, of the difafter 
" touches me fo much as my furviving fo many gallant 
" men, and my being referved, not for the comforts 
" of life, but to be the fport of fo dire a calamity : 
" However, fince I have brought back the miferable 
" remains of an army, which had been committed 
" to my care ; I now have nothing to do, but to 
" follow the brave foldiers who lie dead before Syra- 
<c cufe j and to Ihew my country, that I did not fur- 
" vive them out of a fondnefs of life 5 but merely to 
" preferve the troops which had efcaped the plague 9 
" from the fury of the enemy, to which my more 
" early death would have abandoned them." 

Being now arrived in Carthage, which he found 
overwhelmed with grief and defpair, he entered his 
houfe, (hut his doors againft the citizens, and even his 
own children ; and then gave hirnfelf the fatal ftroke, 
in compliance with a pra&ice to which the heathens 
falkly gave the name of couiage, though, it was, in 
reality, no other than a cowardly defpair. 

But the calamities of this unhappy city did not flop 
here : for the Africans, who from time immemorial 
had bore an implacable hatred to the Carthaginians, 
being now exafperated to fury, becaufe their country- 
men had been left behind, and expofed to the murther- 
ing fword of the Syracufans; affemble in the moft 
frantic manner, found the alarm, take up arms ; and 
after feizing upon Tunis, march dire&ly to Carthage, 
to the number of more than two hundred thoufand 

men, The citizens now gave themfelves up for loft. 

This 
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This new incide* .■-.:«.>;;■ ofidered by them as the fad 
effe& of the wratn of the gods, which purfued the 
guilty wretches even to Carthage. As its inhabitants, 
efpecially in all publick calamities, carried their fuper- 
ftition to the greateft excefs, their firft care was to 
appeafe the offended gods. Ceres and Proferpine were 
deities, who, till that time, had never been heard of 
in Africa. .But now, to atone for the outrage which 
had been done them, in the plundering of their tem- 
ples, magnificent ftatues were erected in their ho- 
nour ; priefts were felec"ted from among the moft di- 
ftinguifhed families of the city ; facrifices and victims, 
according to the Greek ritual, ( if I may ufe that 
expreflion ) were offered up to them ; in a word, no- 
thing was omitted which could be thought conducive 
in any manner, to appeafe the angry goddefles, and to 
merit their favour. After this, the defence of the city 
was the next object of their care. Happily for the 

Carthaginians, this numerous army had no leader, but 
was like a body uninformed with afoul ; no provifions 
or military engines ; no difcipline, or fubordination 

were feen among them : every man fetting himfelf up 
fora general, or claiming an independence from the refr. 
Divifions therefore arifing in this rabble of an army, 
and the famine increafing daily, the individuals of it 
withdrew to their refpeftive homes, and delivered Car- 
thage from a dreadful alarm. 

The Carthaginians were not difcouraged by their 
late difafter, but continued their enterprizes on Sicily. 
Mago their general, and one of the Suffetes, loft a 
great battle, and his life. And now the Carthaginian 
chiefs demanded a peace, which accordingly was grant- 
ed, on condition of their evacuating all Sicily, and 
defraying the expences of the war. They pretended 
to accept the peace on the terms it was offered ; but 
reprefenting, that it was not in their power to deliver 
up the cities, without firft obtaining an order from their 
republick; they obtained folong a truce, as gave them 

time fuificieat for fending to Carthage. During this 

interval- 
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interval, they raifed and difciplined new troops, over 
which Mago, fon of him who had been lately killed, 

was appointed general. He was very young, but of 
great abilities and reputation. Mago arrived in Sicily, 
and at the expiration of the truce, he gave Dionyfius 
battle 5 in which Leptinus *, one of the generals of the 
latter, was killed, and upwards of fourteen thoufand 
•Syracufans left dead in the field. By this victory the 
Carthaginians obtained an honourable peace, which 
left them in the poileiJion of all they had in Sicily, 
with even the addition of fome ftrong- holds ; befidesa 
thouland talents f» which were for defraying the ex- 
pences of the war. 

About this time a law was ena&ed at Carthage, 
by which its inhabitants were forbid to learn to write or 
fpeak the Greek language ; in order to deprive them 
of the means of correfponding with the enemy, either 
by word of mouth, or in writing. This was occafio- 

ned by the treachery of a Carthaginian, who had writ 
in Greek to Dionyfius, to give him advice of the de- 
parture of the army from Carthage. 

(p) Carthage had, foon after, another calamity to 
ftruggle with. The plague got into the city, and made 
terrible havock. Panic terrors, and violent fits of 
frenzy, feized on a fudden, the heads of the diftem- 
peredj who fallying, fword in hand, out of their 
houfes, as if the enemy had taken the city, killed or 
wounded all who unhappily came in their way. The 
Africans and Sardinians would very willingly have 
taken this opportunity to fhake off a yoke which was 
jfo hateful to them ; but both were fubje£red, and re- 
duced to their allegiance. Dionyfius formed at this time, 
an enterprize, in Sicily, in the fame views, which 
was equally unfuccefsful. He died || fometimc after, 
and was fucceeded by his fon of the fame name. 

We 

(Oj Juflin. 1, 20. c. 5. (p) DJod. I. 15, p. 344. 

* This Leftimis was Inthtr to f About 206000 1. 

Di&jjius. H This is the Dhnyjius who in* 

vited 
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We have already taken notice of the firft treaty 
which the Carthaginians concluded with the Romans. 
There was another which, according to Orofius, was 
concluded in the 40 2d year of the foundation of Rome, 
and confequently about the time we are now fpeaking 
of. This fecond treaty was very near the fame with 

the firft, except that the inhabitants of Tyre and Utica 
were exprefsly comprehended in it, and joined with 
the Carthaginians. 

(q) After the death of the elder Dionyfius, Syracufe 
was involved in great troubles. Dionyfius the younger, 
who had been expelled, reftored himfelf by force of 
arms, and exercifed great cruelties there. One part of 
the citizens implored the aid of Icetes, tyrant of the 
Leontines., and by defcent a Syracufan. This feemed 
a very favourable opportunity for the Carthaginians to 
feize upon all Sicily, and accordingly they fent a mighty 
fleet thither. In this extremity, fuch of the 
cufans as loved their country beft, had recourfe to' the 
Corinthians, who had often aflifted them in their dan- 
gers ; and were, of all the Grecian nations, the moft 
profefTed enemies to tyranny, and the moft avowed and 
moft generous afl'ertors of liberty. Accordingly the 
Corinthians fent over Timoleon, a man of great me- 
rit, and who had fignalized his zeal for the publick 




welfare, by freeing his country from tyranny, at the 

1 

(f) Diod. 1. 16. p. 252, Polyb. 1. 3. p. 178. Plut, in TimoL 
A. M. 3656. Carthage, 498. Rome, 400. Ant. J. C. 348. 

vited Plato to his court ; and who, brother c Thearides 9 It bad been 
being afterwards offended with bis happy for Dionyfius, bad the A- 
freedom, fold him for a Jlave. Some thenians entertained no better an opt- 
pbilojophers came from Greec&to 5y- nionof bis poetry • for on their fro- 
racufe in order to redeem their bro- nouncing him viElor, when bis po- 
ther, which having done, they fent ems were repeated in their city, be 
him home with this ufeful lejfbn j was raifed to fuch a tranfport of 
l l7iat philosophers ought very rarely, joy and intemperance, that both to- 
or very obligingly, to converfe with gether killed him : and thus, per- 
tyrants. This prince bad learning, haps, was verify d the picdiElio* 
and affe&ed to pafs for a poet-, but of the oracle, viz. that be Jbould 
cculd not gain that name at tbeV- die when be bad overcome bis 
lympic games, whither he bad fent betters* 
his verfes, te hx rt pea ted by bit 

eK pence 
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expence of his own family. He fet fail with only ten 

lhips, and arriving at Rhegium, he eluded, by a happy 
ftratagem, the vigilance of the Carthaginians ; who, 
.having been informed, by Icetes, of his voyage and 
defign, wanted to intercept his paflage to Sicily. 

Timoleon had fcarce above a thoufand foldiers under 
his command ; and yet, with this handful of men, he 
advanced boldly to the relief of Syracufe. His fmaH 
army increafed perpetually as he marched. The Syra- 
cufans were now in a defperate condition, and quite 
hopelefs. They faw the Carthaginians matters of the 
port i Icetes of the city ; and Dionyfius of the cita- 
del. Happily, on Timoleon's arrival, Dionyfius ha- 
ving now no refuge left, put the citadel into his hands, 
with all the forces, arms, and ammunition in it ; and 
efcaped, by his affiftance, to Corinth *. Timoleon 
had, by his emiflaries, reprefented artfully to the fo- 
reign forces in Ma go's army, which { by an error in 
the conftitution of Carthage before taken notice of) 
was chiefly compofed of fuch, and even the greateft 
part of thefe were Greeks ; that it was aftonifliing, to 
fee Greeks ufing their endeavour to make Barbarians 
mafters of Sicily, from whence they, in a very little 
time, would pafs over into Greece. For could they 
imagine, that the Carthaginians were come fo far, in 
no other view but to eftablim Icetes tyrant of Syracufe ? 
Such difcourfes being fpread among Mago's foldiers, 
gave this general very great uneafinefs ; and, as he 
wanted only a pretence to retire, he was glad to have 
it believed, that his forces were going to betray and 

* Here he preserved fome re- zng him in the ftreets at Corinth, 

femblance of his former tyranny, by and a/king hint how he came to hfe 

turning fchoolma/ler j and exerafing fo confiderable a principality, as 

a discipline over boys, when be had been left bim by his father \ he 

could no longer tyrannise over men, answered, 'That his father had in- 

He had learning, and was once a deed left bim the inheritance, but 

Jcholar to Plato, whom be caufed not the fortune which had preferred 

to come again into Sicily, notwith- both himfelf and that, — however, 

/landing the unworthy treatment he fortune did him no great injury, in 

bad met with from Dionyfius" s fa- replacing him on the dunghill, frotx 

tber % Philip king of Ma^cdon meet- which /he bad raijed his father. 

x defert 
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defert him j and upon this, he failed with his fleet out 
of the harbour, and fleered for Carthage. Ieetes, af- 
ter his departure, could not hold out long againft the 
Corinthians j fo that they now got entire poffeflion of 
the whole city. 

Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached, 
but he prevented the execution of the fentence palled 
upon him, by a voluntary death. His body was hung 
upon a gallows, and expofed as a public fpe£tacle to the 
people, (r) New forces were levied at Carthage, and 
a greater and more powerful fleet than the former was 
fent to Sicily. It confifted of two hundred fhips of 
war, befides a thoufand tranfports - y and the army- 
amounted to upwards of feventy thoufand men. They 
landed at Lilybaeum under the command of Hamikar 
and Hannibal, and refolved to attack the Corinthians 
firft. Timoleon did not wait for, but marched out to 
meet them. And now, fuch was the confternation of 
Syracufe, that, of all the forces which were in that 
city, only three thoufand Syracufans, and four thou- 
fand Mercenaries followed him ; and a thoufand of 
the latter deferted upon the march, out of fear of the 
danger they were going to encounter. Timoleon, 
however, was not difcouraged, but exhorting the re- 
mainder of his forces to exert themfelves couragioufly 
for the fafety and liberties of their allies, he led them 
againft the enemy, v/hofe rendezvous he had been in- 
formed was on the banks of the little river Crimifa. 
It appeared at the firft reflexion an inexcufable folly to 
attack an army fo numerous as that of the enemy, 
with only four or five thoufand foot, and a thoufand 
horfe: But Timoleon, who knew that bravery, con- 
ducted by prudence, is fuperior to number, relied on 
the courage of his foldiers, who feemed refolved to 
die rather than yield, and with ardour demanded to 
be led againft the enemy. The event juftified his 
views and hopes. A battle was fought ; the Cartha- 
ginians were routed, and upwards of ten thoufand of 

(r) Pint. p. 243 — 350. 

Vol. I. I them 
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them (lain, full three thoufand of whom were Cartha* 

ginian citizens, which filled their city with mourning 
and the greateft confirmation. Their camp was taken, 
and with it immenfe riches, and a great number of 

prifoners. 

(j) Timoleon, at the fame time that he difpatched 
the news of this vi£tory to Corinth, fent thither the 
fineft arms found among the plunder. For he was 
palfionately defirous of having his city applauded and 
admired by all men, when they mould fee that Co- 
linth only, among all the Grecian cities, adorned its 
fineft temples, not with the fpoils of Greece, and of- 
ferings dyed in the blood of its citizens, and thereby 
fit only to preferve the fad remembrance of their lofles, 
but with thofe of Barbarians, which, by fine infcrip- 
tions, difplayed at once the courage and religious gra- 
titude jof thofe who had won them. For thefe infcrip- 
tions 'imported, That the Corinthians, and Timoleon 
their gener-al, after having freed the Greeks fettled in 
Sicily from the Carthaginian yoke, had hung up thefe arms 
in their temples, as an eternal acknowledgment of the fa* 
vour and goodnefs of the gods. 

After this Timoleon leaving the mercenary troops 
in the Carthaginian territories, to wafte and deftroy 
them, returned to Syracufe. On his arrival there, he 
banifhed the thoufand foldiers who had deferted him ; 
and took no other revenge, than the commanding 
them to leave Syracufe before fun-fet. 

After this viclory gained by the Corinthians, they 
took a great many cities, which obliged the Carthagi- 
nians to fue for peace. 

As all appearances of fuccefs made the Carthagi- 
nians vigoroufly exert themfelves, to raife powerful 
armies both by land and fea, and behave with info- 
knee and cruelty in profperity ; in like manner their 
courage would fink in unforefeen adverfities, their hopes 
of new reflburces vanifh, and their groveling fouls 

condefcend to afk quarter of the moft inconfiderablc 

(j) Plut. ibid. 

enemy, 
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fnemy, and fhamefully accept the hardefl and moll: 
mortifying conditions. Thofe now impofed were, 
that they fhould pofTefs only the lands lying beyond the- 
river Halycus * \ that they fhould give all the natives 
free liberty to retire to Syracufe with their families and 
efFe&s; and that they fhould neither continue in the 
alliance, nor hold any correfpondence with the tyrants 
of that city. 

About this time, in all probability, there happened 
at Carthage a memorable incident, related by (t) Juftin, 
Hanno, one of its moft powerful citizens, formed a 
defign of feizing upon the republic, by deflroying the 
whole fenate. He chofe for the execution of this bloody 
fcene, the day on which his daughter was to be mar- 
ried, on which occafion he defigned to invite the fena- 
tors to an entertainment, and there poifon them all. 
The confpiracy was difcovered ; but Hanno had fuch 
prodigious credit, that the government did not dare to 
punilh fo execrable a crime : The magiftrates con* 
tented themfelves with only preventing it, by an or* 
der which forbid, in general, too great a magnificence 
at weddings, and fettled the expence on thofe occafi*- 
ons. Hanno feeing his ftratagem defeated, refolved 
to employ open force, and for that purpofe armed all 
the flaves. However, he was again difcovered ; and, 
to efcape from punifhment, retired with twenty thou- 
fand armed flaves, to a caftle that was very ftrongly for- 
tified j and there endeavoured, but without fuccefs, 
to engage in his rebellion the Africans, and the king 
of Mauritania. He afterwards was taken prifoner and 
carried to Carthage, where, after being whipped, his? 
eyes were put out, his arms and thighs broke, his life 
taken away in prefence of the people; and his body, 
all torn with ftripes, hung on a gibbet. His children 
and all his relations, though they had not joined in his 
guilt, fhared in his pimifriment. They were a]] fen- 

(t) Juftin. 1. 21. c. 4. 

* This river is r.it far from ly Dirdcrut axd Plutarch) £zJ? 
Jlgrigentttm, It is tailed Lycus ibis is though; a txiftjAe. 

i 2 tenced 
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tenced to die, in order that not a /ingle perfon of his 
family might be left, either to imitate his crime or 
revenge his death. Such was the genius and eaft of 
mind of the Carthaginians; everfevere and violent in 
their punifhments, they carried them to the extremes 
of rigour, and made them extend even to the inno- 
cent, without mowing the leaft regard to equity, mo- 
deration, or gratitude. 

(it) I come now to the wars fuftained by the Car- 
thaginians, in Africa itfelf as well as in Sicily, againft 
Agathocles, which ex ere ifed their arms during feveral 
years. 

This Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obfeure birth, 
and low fortune *. Supported at firft by the power 
of the Carthaginians, he invaded the fovereignty of 
Syracuie, and made himfelf tyrant over it. In the 
infancy of his power, the Carthaginians kept him 
within bounds, and Hamilcar their chief forced him 
to agree to a peace which reftored tranquillity to Sicily, 
But he foon infringed the articles of it, and declared 
war againft the Carthaginians themfelves, who, under 
the conduct of Hamilcar, obtained a fignal viclory over 
himf, and forced him to fliut himfelf up in Syracufe. 
^he Carthaginians purfued him thither, and laid fiege 
to that important city, which, if they could have 
taken, would have given them polTeinon of all Sicily. 



Agathocles, whofe forces were greatly inferior 
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(u) D'od. !. 19. p.. 

JulHn. 1. 2. c. 1 — 6. 
Ant. J. C. 31.9. 

* He tvas, according to tvcjl 
hifl-.rians, the Jon of a potter, hut i 
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theirs, and who faw himfelf deferted by all his allies, 
from their abhorrence of his horrid cruelties, medita- 
ted a defign of fo daring, and, to all appearance, fo 
impracticable a nature, that even fuccefs could hardly 
gain it belief. This defign was no lefs than to make 
Africa the feat of war, and to befiege Carthage, at a 
time when he could neither defend himfelf in Sicily, 
nor fuftain the fiege of Syracufe. His profound fecrecy 
in the execution is as aftonifhing as the defign itfelf. 



He communicated his thoughts on this affair to no per- 

fon whatfoever, but contented himfelf with declaring, 
that he had found out an infallible way to free the Sy- 
racufans from the dangers that furrounded them . That 
they would be but a little incommoded with a fhort 
fiege j but that thofe who could not bring themfelves 
to this refolution, might freely depart the city. Only 
fixteen hundred perfons quitted it. He left his bro- 
ther Antander there with forces and provifions fufficient 
for him to make a ftout defence. He fet at liberty all 
Haves who were of age to bear arms, and, after ob- 
liging them to take an oath, joined them to his forces. 

He carried with him only fifty talents + to fupply his 
prefent wants, well allured that he mould find in the 
enemy's country whatever was necelTary to his fub- 
fiftence. He therefore fet fail with two of his fons, 
Archagathus and Heraclides, without letting one per- 
fon know whither he intended his courfe. All who 
were on board his fleet, believed that they were to be 
conducted either to Italy or Sardinia in order to plun- 
der thofe countries, or to lay wafte thofe coafts cf Si- 
cily which belonged to Carthage. The Carthaginians, 
furprized at fo unexpected a departure of the fleet, en- 
deavoured to prevent it ; but Agathocles eluded their 
purfuit, and made for the main ocean. 

He did not difcover his defign till he was got into 
Africa. There, aflembling his troops, he told them, 
in few words, the motives which had prompted him 
to this expedition. He reprefented, that the only way 

"f 50000 French crowns, cr 11150 1. fterling, 
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to free their country, was to carry the war among their 
enemies : That he led them who were inured to war, 
and of intrepid difpofitions, againft^ a parcel of enemies 
who were foftned and enervated by eafe and luxury : 
That the natives of the country, opprefled with tha 
equally cruel and ignominious yoke of fervitude, would 
run in crouds to join them on the firfl: news of their 
arrival : That the boldnefs of their attempt would 
entirely difconcert the Carthaginians, who were alto- 
gether unprepared to repel an enemy at their gates : 
In fine, that no enterprize could poffibly be more ad- 
vantageous or honourable than this ; fince the whole 
wealth of Carthage would become the prey of the vic- 
tors, whofe courage would be praifed and admired by 

Jatefl pofterity. The foldiers fancied themfelves al- 
ready matters of Carthage, and received his fpeech 
with applaufe and acclamations. One circumftance 
only gave them uneafinefs, and that was, an eclipfe of 
the fun happening juft as they were fetting fail In 
thefe ages even the moft civilized and learned nations, 
underftood very little the reafon of thefe extraordinary 
phaenomena of nature ; and ufed to draw from them 
(by their foothfayers) fuperttitious and arbitrary con- 
jectures, which frequently would either fufpend or 
haften the moft important enterprizes. However, A- 
gathocles revived the drooping courage of his foldiers, 
by alluring them that thefe eclipfes always foretold 

fome inttant change : That therefore, happinefs was 
taking its leave of Carthage, and coming over to them. 

Finding his foldiers in the good difpolition he wifti- 
cd them, he executed, almoft at the fame time, a fe- 
cond enterprize which was more daring and hazardous 
than even his firft, viz. his carrying them over into 
Africa, and this was the burning every £hip in his fleet. 
Many reafons determined him to fo defperate an a&ion. 
He had not one good harbour in Africa where his (hips 
could lye in fafety. As the Carthaginians were matters 
of the fea, they would not have failed to poflefs them- 
selves immediately of his fleet, which was incapable of 

making 
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making the leaft refiftance. In cafe he had left at 
many hands as were neceflary to defend it, he would 
have weakned his army, (which was inconfiderable at 
the beft) and put it out of his power to make any ad- 
vantage from this unexpected diverfion, the fuccefs of 
which depended entirely on the fwiftnefs and vigoutf 
of the execution. Laftly, he was defirous of putting 
his foldiers under a neceflity of conquering, by leaving 
them no other refuge but victory. A prodigious cou- 
rage was neceflary, to work up his army to fuch a re- 

folution. He had already prepared all his officers, 
who were entirely devoted to his fervice, and received 
every impreflion he gave them. He then came fud- 
denly into the aflembly with a crown upon his head, 
drefTed in a magnificent habit, and with the air and 
behaviour of a man who was going to perform fome 
religious ceremony, and addreffing himfelf to the af- 
fembly, " When we, fays he, left Syracufe, and were 
warmly purfued by the enemy ; in this fatal necef- 
fity I applied my felf to Ceres and Proferpine, the 
" tutelar divinities of Sicily ; and promifcd, that if 
u they would free us from this imminent danger, I 
*' would burn all our {hips in their honour, at our 
" firft landing here. Aid me therefore, O foldiers, to 
" difcharge my vow ; for the goddefles can eafily 
•* make us amends for this facri^ce." At the fame 
time, taking a flambeau in his hand, he haftily led the 
way, and flying on board his own (hip, fet it on fire. 
All the officers did the like, and were chearfully fol- 
lowed by the foldiers. The trumpets founded from 
every quarter, and the whole army echoed with joyful 
fliouts and acclamations. The fleet was foon confumed. 
The foldiers had not been allowed time to reflect on 
the propofal made to them. They all had been hurried 
on by a blind and impetuous ardour ; but when they 
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had a little recovered their reafon, and furveying in thei 
minds the vaft ocean which feparated them from their 
own country, faw themfelves in that of the ene- 
my without the leaft reftburce, or any means of efcap- 

I 4 ing 
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ing out of it ; a fad and melancholy filence fucceedcd 
the tranfport of joy and acclamations, which, but a 
moment before, had been fo general in the army. 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. 
Ke marched his army towards a place called the Great 
City, which was part of the domain of Carthage. 
The country, through which they marched to this 
place, afforded the moft delicious and agreeable pro- 
ipecT: in the world. On either fide were feen large 
meads watered by beautiful ftreams, and covered with 
innumerable flecks of all kinds of cattle 3 country- 
feats built with extraordinary magnificence ; delightful 
avenues planted with olive and all forts of fruit-trees; 
gardens of a prodigious extent, and kept with a care 
and elegance which gave the eye a fenfible pleafure. 
This profpecl: re-animated the foldiers. They marched 

full of courage to the Great City, which they took 
fword in hand, and enriched themfelves with the plun- 
der of it, which was entirely abandoned to them. Tu- 
nis, which was not far diftantfrcm Carthage, made as 

little re n fiance. 

The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when 
it was known that the enemy was in the country, ad- 
vancing by hafty marches. This arrival of Agathocles 
made the Carthaginians conclude, that their army be- 
fore Syracufe had been defeated, and their fleet loft. 
The people ran in diforder to the great fquare of the 
city, whilir, the fenate affembled in hafte and in a tu- 
multuous manner. Immediately they deliberated on 
the means for preferving the city. They had no army 
in readinefs to oppofe the enemy ; and their imminent 
danger did not permit them to wait the arrival of thofe 
forces which might be raifed in the country, and a- 
mong the allies. It was therefore refolved, after fe- 
veral different opinions had been heard, to arm the ci- 
tizens. The number of the forces thus levied, a- 

mcunted to forty thoufand foot, a thoufand horfe, and 
two thoufand armed chariots. Hanno and Bomilcar, 

though divided betwixt themfelves by fome family 

quarrels, 
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* 

quarrels, were however joined in the command of thefe 
troops. They marched immediately to meet the ene- 
my, and, on fight of them, drew up their forces in 
order of battle. * Agathocles had, at moft, but thirteen 
or fourteen thoufand men. The fignal was given, and 
an obftinate fight enfued. Hanno, with his facred co- 
hort (the flower of the Carthaginian forces) long fuf- 
tained the fury of the Greeks, and fometimes broke 
their ranks ; but at laft, overwhelmed with a (hower 
of flones, and covered with wounds, he fell fword in 
hand. Bomilcar might have changed the face of 
things; but he had private and perfonal reafons not to 

obtain a victory for his country. He therefore thought 
proper to retire with the forces under his commana, 
and was followed by the whole army, which, by that 
means, was forced to leave the field to Agathocles. 
After purfuing the enemy fome time, he returned, 
and plundered the Carthaginian camp. Twenty thou- 
fand pair of manacles were found in it, with which 
the Carthaginians had furnifhed themfelves, in the 
firm perfualion of their taking many prifoners, By 
this victory, they had an opportunity of taking a great 

number of ftrong- holds, and many Africans joined the 
victor. 

( y ) This defcent of Agathocles into Africa, doubt- 
lefs hinted to Scipio the defign of making a like at- 
tempt upon the fame republic, and from the lame place. 
Wherefore in his anfwer to Fabius, who afcribed to 
temerity his defign of making Africa the feat of the 
war, he forgot not to mention Agathocles, as an in- 
ftance in favour of his enterpr.ize j and to (hew, that 
frequently there is no other way to get rid of an ene- 
my, who prefles too clofely upon us,, than by carrying 

(y) Liv. I, z3. n* 43. 

* Agathocdes wanting arms for the enemf s horfe, he let fy a great 

many of his fc!diers> provided them many owls (privately procured for 

nvitb fuch as were counterfeit 7 that purpofe) which his Jhldiers in- 

which looked well at a dijlance. terpreted as an orren and ofJu>\.nce 

And perceiving the difcouragen.ent of vifiory, Diod, ad Ann. 3. 

hn forces were under, on fight of Olymp. 117, 
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the war into his own country 5 and that men are much 
more courageous, when they act upon the offenlive, 
than when they ftand only upon the defenfive. 

(2) While the Carthaginians were thus warmly at- 
tacked by their enemies, embafladors came to them 
from Tyre. They came to implore their fuccour a- 
gainft Alexander the Great, who was upon the point 
of taking their city, which he had long befieged. The 
extremity, to which their countrymen (for fo they 
called them) were reduced, touched the Carthaginians 
as fenfibly as their own danger. Though they were 
unable to relieve, they at leaft thought it their duty 
to comfort them ; and fending thirty of their principal 
citizens, by thofe deputies they exprelTed their grief, 
that they could not fpare them any troops, becaufe of 
the prefent melancholy fituation of their own affairs. 
The Tyrians, though difappointed of the only hope 
they had left, did not however defpond. They com- 
mitted their wives, children f, and old men to the care 
of thefe deputies ; when,' being delivered from all in- 
quietude, with regard to perfons who were dearer to 
them than any thing in the world, they had no 
thoughts but of making a refolute defence, prepared 
for the worft that might happen. Carthage received 
this afflicted company with all poflible marks of amity, 
and paid to guefts who were fo dear and worthy of 
companion, all the fervices which they could have ex- 
pected from the moft affectionate and tender parents. 

Quintus Curtius places this embafly from Tyre to 
the Carthaginians at the fame time that the Syracu- 
fans ravaged Africa, and were before Carthage. But 
the expedition of Agathccles againft Africa cannot 
agree in time with the fiege of Tyre, which was 
twenty years before it. 

At the fame time this city was follicitous how to 
extricate itfelf from the difficulties with which it was 
furrourided. The prefent unhappy ftate of the republic 

(z) Died. 1. 17. p. 519. Quint. Curt. 1. 4. c. 3. 

•f- Tm rtxvm <£ ywc&ww pifiih, joint of their ivivez and children. 
Died. 1. 17 — 41. 
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was confidered as the effe£fc of the wrath of the gods : 
And it was acknowledged to be juftly deferved, par- 
ticularly with regard to two deities, to whom the Car- 
thaginians had been wanting with refpe& to duties 

prescribed by their religion, and which had once been 
obferved with great exa£tnefs. It was a cuftom, (coe- 
val with the city itfelf,) in Carthage, to fend annually 
to Tyre, (the mother-city) the tenth of all the re- 
venues of the republic, as an offering to Hercules, the 
patron and protector of both Tyre and Carthage. 
The domain, and confequently the revenues of Car- 
thage, having increafed confiderably, the portion or 
(hare, on the contrary, of the god had been lefTened ; 
and they were far from remitting the whole tenth td 
him. They werefeized with afcruple in this refpecl:: 
They made an open and publick confeflion of their 
infincerity, and facrilegious avarice : and, to expiate 
their guilt, they lent to Tyre a great number of pre- 
fents, and fmall fhrines of their deities all of gold, 
which amounted to a prodigious value. 

Another violation of religion, which to their in- 
human fuperftition feemed as flagrant as the former, 
gave them no lefs uneafinefs. Antiently, children of 
the belt, families in Carthage ufed to be facrificed to 
Saturn. Here they reproached themfelves with a failure 
of paying to the god the honours which they thought 
were due to him ; and of fraud and difhoneft dealing 
with regard to him, by their having fubftituted, in 
their facrifices, children of flaves or beggars, bought 
for that purpofe, in the room of thofe nobly born. 
To expiate the guilt of fo horrid an impiety, a facri- 
iice was made, to the bloody god, of two hundred 
children of the firft rank and upwards of three hun- 
dred perfons, in a fenfe of this terrible neglect, of- 
fered themfelves voluntarily as victims, to pacify, by 
the effufion of their blood, the wrath of the gods. 

After thefe expiations, exprelTes were difpatched to 
Hamilcar in Sicily, with the news of what had hap- 
pened in Africa, and at the fame time, to requeft im- 
mediate 
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mediate fuccours. The deputies were commanded not 
to mention the victory of Agathocles; but fpread a 
contrary report, that he had been entirely defeated, 
his forces all cut off, and his whole fleet taken by the 
Carthaginians : and, in confirmation of this report, he 
mewed the irons of the veflels pretended to be taken, 
which had been carefully fent to him. The truth of 
this report was not at all doubted in Syracufe: the 
majority were for capitulating*; when a galley of 
thirty oars, built in hafte by Agathocles, arrived in 
the port, and thro' great difficulties and dangers forced 
its way to the befieged. The news of Agathocles's 
victory immediately flew through the city, and re- 
ff ored life and refolution to the inhabitants. Hamilcar 
made a laft effort to fform the city, but was beat off 
with lofs. He then raifed the fiege, and fent five 
thoufand men to the relief of his diftrefled country. 
{a) Some time after, being returned to the fiege, and 



hopin 




to furprize the Syracufans, by attacking them 



in the night, his defign was difcovered ; and, falling 
alive into the enemy's hands, was put. to death f. Ha- 
milcar's head was fent immediately to Agathocles, 
,who, advancing to the enemy's camp, threw it into 
a general confternation by fhewing the head of this ge- 
neral, which manifefted the melancholy fituation of 
their affairs in Sicily. 

(b) To thefe foreign enemies was joined a domeflic 
which was more to be feared, as being more 



one 



(a) Diod. pi 767-— 769.- (b) Diodi pi 779 — 781. Juftin. I22.C. 7. 



* And the moji forward of all 
the reji, ivas Antander the brother 



at his conduZl in Sicily, bad pro- 
bably allotted for bim at home. He 



cf Agathocles, left commander in ivas too Jormidable to be attacked at 

bis abfence j who ivas fo terrify' 'd the head of his army, and therefore 

ivitb the report, that he ivas eager the votes of the fenats (whatever 

for having the city fur rendered j they ivere J being, acccrding to cuf- 

and expelled cut of it eight thoufand torn, cad into a veffel, it ivas im- 

inhabitantiy who ivere of a contrary mediately clofed, ivitb an order not 



tpimofi. 

-{- He ivas cruelly tortured till bs 
died, and fo met ivitb the fate 

which bis. fellvw ■ citizens, offended 



to uncover it, till he ivas returned, 
and bad thrown up his commiffibn* 

Juitin. I. 22. c, 3. 
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danger©us than the others : this was Bomilcar their ge- 
neral, who was then in pofleflion of the firft employ- 
ment in Carthage. He had long . meditated how to 
make himfelf tyrant, and attain the fovereignty of Car- 
thage ; and imagined, that the prefent troubles offered 
him the wimed-for opportunity. He therefore entred 
the city with this ambitious view ; when, being fe- 
conded by a fmall number of citizens, who were the 
accomplices of his rebellion, and a body of foreign 
foldiers, he proclaimed himfelf tyrant j and made him- 
felf literally fuch, by cutting the throats of all the citi- 
zens, whom he met with in the ftreets. A tumult 
arifing immediately in the city, it was at firft thought 
that the enemy had taken it by fome treachery ; but 
when it was known that Bomilcar caufed all this dis- 
turbance, the young men took up arms to repel the 
tyrant, and from the tops of the houfes difcharged 
whole volleys of darts and ftones upon the heads of his 
foldiers. When he faw an army marching in order 
againft him, he retired with his troops to an eminence, 
with defign to make a vigorous defence, and to fell 
his life as dear as poffible. To fpare the blood of the 
citizens, a general pardon was proclaimed for all who 
would lay down their arms. They furrendered upon 
this proclamation, and all enjoyed the benefit ef it, 
Bomilcar their chief excepted ; for he, notwithftanding 
the general indemnity promifed by oath, was con- 
demned to die, and fixed to a crofs, where he fufFered 
the moft exquifite torments. From the crofs, as from 
a roftrum, he harangued the people; and thought 
himfelf juftly impowered to reproach them for their 
injuftice, their ingratitude, and perfidy, which he did 
in a hiftorical deduction of many illuftrious generals, 
whofe fervices they had rewarded with an ignomini- 
ous death. He expired on the crofs amidfl thefe -re- 
proaches f. Agatho- 

f It would feem incredible, that with any coherence in bis difecurfe j 
any man could Jo far triumph ever had not Seneca affured us, that feme 

the pains of the crofs 3 as to talk have Jo far deftijed and infulted its 

tcrturex 3 
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(c) Agathocles had won over to his intereft a power* 
ful king of Cyrene, named Ophelias, whofe ambition 
he had flattered with the moft fplendid hopes, and art- 
ful infinuations, viz. by faying, that, contenting him- 
felf with Sicily, he would leave to Ophelias the empire 
of Africa. But as Agathocles did not fcruple to com- 
mit the moft horrid crimes, to promote his ambition 
and intereft ; the credulous prince had no fooner put 
himfelf and his army in his power, than, by the 
blackeft perfidy, he was murdered by him, in order 
that Ophellas's army might be entirely at his devotion. 
Many nations were now joined in alliance with Aga- 
thocles, and feveral ftrong-holds had admitted his gar- 
rifons. He faw the affairs of Africa in a flouriftung 
condition, and therefore thought it proper to look af- 
ter thofe of Sicily : accordingly he failed back thither, 
and left his African army to the care of his fon Arch- 
agathus. His renown and the report of his victories 
flew before him. On the news of his arrival in Sicily, 
many towns revolted to him ; but bad news foon re- 
called him to Africa. His abfence had quite changed 
the face of things ; and all his arts and endeavours were 
incapable of reftoring them to their former condition. 
All his ftrong-holds had furrendered to the enemy : the 
Africans had deferted him : fome of his troops were 
loft, and the remainder unable to make head againft 
the Carthaginians : a circumftance that was ft ill worie, 
he had no way to tranfport them into Sicily, the ene- 
my being mafters at fea, and himfelf unprovided of 
/hips : he could not hope for either peace or treaty with 
the Barbarians, fince he had infulted them in fo out- 
rageous a manner, by his being the firft who had dared 
to make a defcent in their country. In this extre- 
mity, he thought only of providing for his own fafety. 
After meeting with a variety of adventures, this bafe 
deferter of his army, and perfidious betrayer of his own 

(c) Diod. p. 777 — 779 — 791 — 802. Juftiji. 1. 22. c. 7, 8. 

tortures, that they Jpit contemp- ex patibulo fuos fpettatores con- 

tuoujly upon thejpetfatm, Quidain fpuerunt. De vita beat a, c. 19. 
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children, who were left by him to the wild fury of his 
difappointed foldiers, ftole away from the dangers which 

hung over him, and arrived at Syracufe with very few 
perfons. His foldiers feeing themfelves thus betrayed, 
murdered his fons, and furrendred to the enemy. Him- 

a cruel 




ing of 



felf died miferably foon after, and ended, 
death f> a life that had been polluted with the blackeft 
crimes . 

(d) In this period may be placed another incident re- 
lated by Juftin. The fame of Alexander's conquefts 

made the Carthaginians fear, that he, very probably, 
might think of turning his arms towards Africa. The 
difaftrous fate of Tyre, whence they drew their ori- 
gin, and which he had fo lately deftroyed ; the build- 
Alexandria upon the confines of Africa and 
Egypt, as if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage; 
the uninterrupted fucceffes of that prince, whofe am- 
bition and good fortune were boundlefs ; all this juftly 
alarmed the Carthaginians. To found his inclinations, 

Hamilcar, furnamed Rhodanus, pretending to have 
been drove from his country by the cabals of his ene- 
mies, went over to the camp of Alexander, to whom 
he was introduced by Parmenio, and offered him his fer- 
vices. The king received him gracioufiy, and had fe- 
veral conferences with him. Hamilcar did not fail to 
tranfmit to his country, whatever difcoveries he made 

Never- 

thelefs, on his return to Carthage, after Alexander's 
death, he was confidered as a betrayer of his country 
to that prince, and accordingly was put to death by a 

(d) Juftin. 1. 2,1. c. 6. 

-J- He was poifoned by one Ma- defatted to defeat of the fucce£tott 9 
von whom he had unnaturally a- 
iufed. His teeth were putrifed by 
the 'violence of the poifon, and his 

body tortured all over with the mojl 
racking pains, Manon was ex- 



from time to time, of Alexander's defigns. 



in favour of his other fon Agatho- 
cles. Before his death, he rejlored 
the democracy to the people. It is 
obfervablc that fujlin { or rather 
Trogus ) and Diodorus, a'ifagree lit 
eited to this deed by Ankagathus> all the material parts of this ty- 



grandjon of Agatbocks, whom hi rani'i hijiory^ 



fentence, 
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fentence, which difplayed equally the ingratitude and 
cruelty of his countrymen, 

(e) I am now to fpeak of the wars of the Cartha- 
ginians in Sicily, in the time of Pyrrhus, king of E- 
pirus. The Romans, to whom the defigns of that 
ambitious prince were not unknown, to ftrengthen 
themfelves againft any attempts he might make upon 
Italy, had renewed their treaties with the Carthagini- 
ans, who, on their fide, were no lefs afraid of his 
croffing into Sicily. To the articles of the preceding 
treaties, there was added an engagement of mutual af- 
fiftance, in cafe either of the contracting powers 
fhould be attacked by Pyrrhus. 

(f) The forefight of the Romans was very juft ; for 
Pyrrhus turned his arms againft Italy, and gained many 
victories. The Carthaginians, in confequence of the 
laft treaty, thought themfelves obliged to aflift the 
Romans 5 and accordingly fent them a fleet of fixfcore 
fail under the command of Mago. This general, in 
an audience before the fenate, fignified to them the 
concern his fuperiors took in the war, which they 
heard was carrying on againft the Romans, and offered 
them their afliftance. The fenate returned thanks for 
the obliging offer of the Carthaginians,, but at prefent 
thought fit to decline it. 

(g) Mago, fome days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, up- 
on pretence of offering the mediation of Carthage for 
terminating his quarrel with the Romans - y but in rea- 
lity to found him, and difcover, if poffible, his de- 
figns with regard to Sicily, which common fame re- 
ported he was going to invade. They were afraid 
that either Pyrrhus or the Romans would interfere in 
the affairs of that ifland, and tranfport forces thither 
for the conqueft of it. And, indeed, the Syracufans, 
who had been befieged for fome time by the Cartha- 
ginians, had fent preftingly for fuccour to Pyrrhus. 

(e) Polyb. 1. 3. p. 250. Edit. Gronov. A. M. 3727. Carthaee, 
569- Rome, 471, Afit.J.C, 277, (/) J.uftin, J. jg, c/a. 

This 
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This prince had a particular reafon to efpoufe their in- 
terefts, having married Lanafla, daughter of Agatho- 
cles, by whom he had a fon named Alexander. He 
at Jaft failed from Tarentum, paffed the Strait, and 
arrived in Sicily. His conquers at firft were fo rapid, 
that he left the Carthaginians, in the whole ifland, 
only the fingle town of Lilybaeum. He then laid 
fiege to it, but meeting with a vigorous refinance, was 
obliged to break up ; not to mention that the urgent 
necellityof his affairs called him back to Italy, where 
his prefence was absolutely n ecefiary. Nor was it lefs 



fo in Sicily, which, on his departure, returned to the 
obedience of its former matters. Thus he loft this 
ifland with the fame rapidity that he had won it. 
As he was embarking, turning his eyes back to Sicily ; 
(/;) JVhat a fine field of battle f, faid he to thofe about 
him, do we leave the Carthaginians and Romans ! His 
prediction was foon verified. 

After his departure, the chief publick employment 
of Syracufe was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards 
obtained the name and dignity of king, by the united 
fufrrages of the citizens, fo greatly had his government 
pleafed. He was appointed to carry on the war again ft 
the Carthaginians, and obtained feveral advantages 
over them. But now a common intereft re-united 
them againft a new enemy, who began to appear in 
Sicily, and juftly alarmed both : Thefe were the Ro- 
mans, who, having crufhed all the enemies which had 
hitherto exercifed their arms in Italy itfelf, were now 
powerful enough to carry them out of it 5 and to lay 
the foundation of that vaft power there, to which they 
afterwards attained, and of which it was probable they 
had even then formed the defign. Sicily lay too COm- 
Cty Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 398. 

T Otacv ^?nXii / 7rofS/j ) u <p{Xoi, tketr.f elves in ivar j and for many 

K«ep£jj<We* 5 k: 'Tvuuxiots ttw y ears f ee,ned t0 P la y tbe P art V 
Ws-peiv. Tie Greek -word is ™ re fil er * with each other. The 

beautiful. Indeed Sicily was a J^ 11 ? 1 Ian S ua S e > as wel1 a * the 
kind of Palafira, where the Car. French, has no word to exprefs the 



thagitti&ns and Romans exercifed Greek tQTm * 



modious 
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modious for them, not to form a refolution of efta* 

blifhing themfelves in it. They therefore eagerly 
fnatched this opportunity for crofting into it, which 
caufed the rupture between them and the Carthaginians, 
and gave rife to the firft Punic war. This I (hall treat 

of more at large, by relating the caufes of that war. 



CHAP. II. 



The bi/Iory of Carthage^ from the firjl Punic war 



T 



dejlruftion 

H E plan laid down by me for the profecution 

of this hiftory, does not allow me to enter into 
an exact detail of the wars between Rome and Car- 
thage ; fince that relates rather to the Roman hiftory, 
which I mall only tranfiently and occafionally touch 
upon. My bufinefs is to relate fuch fads only, as may 
give the reader a juft idea of the republic, whofe hiftory 
lies before me ; and this I may do, by confining my 
felf to thofe particulars which relate chiefly to the 
Carthaginians, fuch as their tran factions in Sicily, 
Spain, and Africa, which are fufficiently ex ten five. 

I have already obferved, that from the fir ft Punic 
war, to the ruin of Carthage, tl)ere were an hundred 
and eighteen years. This whole time may be divided 




five parts 

I. The firft Punic war lafted twenty-four £ 
years. 

, The interval betwixt the firft and fecond 
Punic war, is alfo twenty-four years. 
III. The fecond Punic war took up feven- £ 
teen years. 

JV. The interval between the fecond and 

third, is forty-nine years. 
V. The third Punic war, terminated by 



4 



4 




7 




49 



the deftru&ion of Carthage, continued > 4 

Jmt four years, and fome months* 
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ARTICLE L 

The firji Punic war, 

(/) *Tp H E firft Punic war arofe from the following 

caufe. Some Campanian foldiers, in the fer- 
viceof Agathocles, the Sicilian tyrant, having entred 
as friends into Meffina, they foon after murthered 
part of the townfmen, drove out the reft, married 
their wives, feized their effects, and remained fole 
mafters of that important city. They then aflumed 
the name of Mamertines. In imitation of them, and 
by their afliftance, a Roman legion treated in the fame 
cruel manner the city of Rhegium, lying dire£Hy op- 
pofite to Meffina, on the other fide of the ftrait, 
Thefe two perfidious cities, fupporting one another, 
became at laft formidable to their neighbours ; and e- 
fpecially Meffina, which being very powerful, gave 
great umbrage and uneafinefs both to the Syracufans 
and Carthaginians, who poflefled one part of Sicily, 
After the Romans had got rid of the enemies they 
had fo long contended with, and particularly of Pyr- 
rhus, they began to think it time to call their citizent 
to account, who had fettled themfelves, near two years, 

at Rhegium in fo cruel and treacherous a manner. 
Accordingly, they took the city, and killed, in the 
attack, the greateft part of the inhabitants, who armed 
with defpair, had fought to the laft gafp : three hun- 
dred only were left, who were carried to Rome, 
whipped, and then publickly beheaded in the Forum. 
The view which the Romans had in making this bloody 
execution, was, to prove to their allies their own fin- 
cerity and innocence. Rhegium was immediately re- 
ftored to its lawful pofTefTors. The Mamertines, who 
were confiderably weakned, as well by the ruin of their 
confederate city, as by the lofles fuftained from the 
Syracufans, who had lately placed Hiero at their head, 

(/) Polyb. 1. i, p, 8. Edit, Cronov. A. M. 37*4* Rome, 468. 
£nt. J. Ct aSo, 

thou ghfc 
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thought it time to provide for their own fafety. But 
divifions arifing among them, one part furrendered the 
citadel to the Carthaginians, whilft the other called in 
the Romans to their afliftaiice, and refolved to put them 
in poffemon of their city. 

(i) The affair was debated in the Roman fenate, 
where, being con fidered in all its lights, it appeared to 
have fome difficulties. On one hand, it was thought 
bafe, and altogether unworthy of the Roman virtue, 
for them to undertake openly the defence of traitors, 
whofe perfidy was exa&ly the fame with that of the 
Rhegians, whom the Romans had puniflied with fb 
exemplary a feverity. On the other hand, it was of 
the utmoft confequence to flop the progrefs of the Car- 
thaginians, who, not fatisfied with their conquefts in 
Africa and Spain, had alfo made themfelves mafters 
of almoft all the iflands of the Sardinian and Hetru- 
rian feas ; and would certainly get all Sicily into their 
hands, if they mould be fuffered to poflefs themfelves of 
Meffina. From thence, into Italy, the paiTage was 
very (hort 3 and it was in fome manner to invite an 
enemy to come over, to leave him that entrance open. 
Thefe reafons, though fo ftrong, could not prevail 
with the fenate to declare in favour of the Mamertines ; 
and accordingly, motives of honour and juftice pre- 
vailed over thofe of intereft and policy. (/) But the 
people were not fo fcrupulous : for, in an affembly held 
on this fubjecl:, it was refolved that the Mamertines 
fliould be affifted. The conful Appius Claudius im- 
mediately fet forward with his army, and boldly crof- 
fed the ftrait, after he had, by an ingenious ftratagem, 
eluded the vigilance of the Carthaginian general. The 
Carthaginians, partly by art and partly by force, 
were driven out of the citadel 5 and the city was by 
this means furrendred immediately to the conful. The 
Carthaginians hanged their general, for having given 
up the citadel in fo cowardly a manner, and prepared 

(k) Polyb. 1. 1. p. iz, 13, 14, 15. Edit. Gronov. (/) A. M, 
3741. Carthage, 583, Rome, 485. Ant. J. C. 623. Frontin. 

to 
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to befiege the town with all their forces. Hiero joined 
them with his own. But the conful having defeated 
them feparately, raifed the fiege, and laid wafte at 
pleafure the neighbouring country, the enemy not da- 
ring to face him. This was the firft expedition which 
the Romans made out of Italy. 

It is doubted whether the motives which prompted 
the Romans to undertake this expedition, were very 
upright, and exactly conformable to the rules of ftrict 
juftice. However this be, their pafiage into Sicily, 

and the fuccour they gave to the inhabitants of Mef- 
fina, may be faid to have been the firft Heps by which 
they afcended to that height of glory and grandeur 
they afterwards attained. 

(m) Hiero, having reconciled himfelf tc the Romans, 
and entered into an alliance with them, the Carthagi- 
nians bent all their thoughts on Sicily, and fent nume- 
rous armies into that ifland. {n) Agrigentum was their 
place of arms, which, being attacked by the Romans, 
was won by them, after they had befieged it feven 
months, and gained one battle. 

(0) Notwithstanding the advantage of this victory, 
and the conquefts of fo important a city, the Romans 
frill were not fatisfied, Thev were fenfible, that 
whilft the Carthaginians mould continue mailers at fea, 
the maritime places in the ifland would always fide with 
them, and put it out of their power ever to drive them 
out of Sicily. Befidcs, they could not with any pa- 
tience, fee Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity, at a 
time that Itaiy was infefted by fo many incurlions of 
its enemies. They now firft formed the defign of 
having a fleet, and of difputing the empire of the fea 
with the Carthaginians. The undertaking was bold, 
and in outward appearance rafli ; but argued the cou- 
rage and grandeur of the Roman genius. The Romans 

(;«) Polyb. 1. 1. p. 15 — 19. («) A. M. 3743. Rome, 4S7. 
(0) Id. pag. 20. 

\ 'The chevalier Fofard examines this qurftion in his remarks upon Po- 
IjbiWy 1. 1. p, 16, 
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were not then pofFeffed of a fingle veffel, which thzf 
could call their own ; and the mips which had trans- 
ported their forces into Sicily had been borrowed of 
their neighbours. They were unexperienced in fea 
aflairs, had no carpenters for the building of mips, and 
knew nothing of the Quinqueremes or five-oar'd gal- 
lies, in which the chief ftrength of fleets at that time 

confifted. But happily, the year before, one had been 

taken upon the coafts of Italy, which ferved as a model 
to build others by. The Romans now applied them- 
selves with ardour and incredible induftry to the build- 
ing of (hips in the fame form ; and in the mean time 
they got together a fett of rowers, who were taught an 
exercife and difcipline utterly unknown to them be- 
fore, in the following manner. Benches were made, 
on the more, in the fame order and fafhion with thofe 
of gallies. The rowers were feated on thefe benches, 
and taught, as if they had been furnifhed with oars, to 
throw themfelves backwards with their arms drawn to 
their breafts ; and then to throw their bodies and arms 
forward in one regular motion, the inftant their com- 
manding officer gave the ugnal. In two months, one 
hundred five-oar'd, and twenty three-oar'd gallies were 
built ; and after fome time had been fpent in exercifing 
the rowers on fhipboard, the fleet put to fea, and went 
in queft of the enemy. The conful Duillius had the 
command of it. 

(o) The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians 
near the coaft of Myle, they prepared for an engage- 
ment. As the Roman gallies, by their being clumfily 
and hafiily built, were neither very nimble, nor cafy to 
work ; this inconvenience wasfupplied by a machine f, 
invented for this occafion, and afterwards known by 
the name of the (p) Corvus ( Crow or Crane ) by the 
help of which they grappled the enemy's fhips, boarded 

* 

(o) Polyb. 1. I. p. 22. A. M. 3745. Rome, 489. (p) Id. p. 31. 

See the federal /pedes of this of this nvork> after the Chevalier 
nt 3 chine in the explanations of the Folard. 

plates of the feeond part of Vol* XL 

them. 
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them, and immediately came to clofe engagement. 

The fignal for fighting was given. The Carthaginian 
fleet confifted of an hundred and thirty fail under tho 
command of Hannibal *. He himfelf was on board a 
galley of feven benches of oars, which had once he- 
longed to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians highly defpi- 
fing enemies who were utterly unacquainted with fea- 
affairs, imagined that their very appearance would put 
them to flight, and therefore came forward boldly, 
with little expectation of fighting ; but firmly imagin- 
ing they fhould reap the fpoils, which they had al- 
ready devoured with their eyes. They were neverthe- 
lefs a little furprized at the fight of the abovementioned 
engines, raifed on the prow of every one of the ene- 
my's (hips, and which was entirely new to them. 
But their aftonifhment increafed, when they faw thefe 
engines drop down at once 5 and being thrown forci- 
bly into their veflfels, grapple them in fpite of all re- 
finance. This changed the form of the engagement, 
and obliged the Carthaginians to come to clofe engage- 
ment with their enemies, as though they had fought 
them on land. They foon were unable to fuftain the 
attack of the Roman veflels, upon which a horrible 
flaughter enfued ; and the Carthaginians loft fourfcore 
veflels, among which was the admiral's galley, he 
himfelf efcaping with difficulty in a fmall boat. 

So confiderable and unexpected a victory, raifed 
the courage of the Romans, and feemed to redouble 
their vigour for the continuance of the war. Extraor- 
dinary honours were beftowed on Duillius, who was 
the firft Roman that had a naval triumph decreed him. 
Bcfides which, a roflral pillar was erected in his ho- 
nour, with a ncble infcription ; which pillar is now 
flanding in Rome f . 

(p) During the two following years, the Romans 



(/>) Id. pag. 24. 

A different pcrfon from the ta?, from the beaks of frifs ivith 

great Hannibal. ivbich ibey ivere adorned, R'oftra. 



f Thefe pillars are ialkd Roitra- 
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grew infenfibly ftronger at fea, by their gaining fevera 
naval victories. But thefe were confidered by then 
only as eflays preparatory to the great defign they me^ 
ditated of carrying the war into Africa, and of conv 
bating the Carthaginians in their own country. 
There was nothing the latter dreaded more ; and to 
divert fo dangerous a blow, they refolved to fight the 
enemy whatever might be the confequence. 

(q) The Romans had elected M. Atilius Regulus, 
and L. Manlius confuls for this year. Their fleet con- 
firmed of three hundred and thirty vefTels, on board of 
which were one hundred and forty thoufand men, 
each vcflel having three hundred rowers, and an hun- 
dred and twenty foldiers. That of the Carthaginians, 
commanded by Hanno and Hamilcar, had twenty vef- 
fels more than the Romans, and a greater number of 
men in proportion. The two fleets came in fight of 
each other near Ecnomus in Sicily. No man could be- 
hold two fuch formidable navies, or be a fpe&ator of 
the extraordinary preparations they made for lighting, 
without being under fome concern, on feeing the danger 
which menaced two of the moft powerful flates in the 
world. As the courage on both iides was equal, and 
no great difparity in the forces, the fight was obftinate, 
and the victory long doubtful ; but at laft the Cartha- 
ginians were overcome. More than fixty of their fhips 
were taken by the enemy, and thirty funk. The Ro- 
mans loll twenty-four, not one of which was taken by 
the Carthaginians. 

(r) The fruit of this victory, as the Romans had 
defigned it, was their failing to Africa, after having 
refitted their fhips, and provided them with all necef- 
faries for carrying on a long war in a foreign country. 
They landed happily in Africa, and begun the war 
by taking a town called Ciypea, which had a -commo- 
dious haven. From thence, after having fent an ex- 
prefs to Rome, to give advice of their landing, and to 

Id. pag. 35. A. M. 3749. Rome 493. (') Ibid. p. 30. 

receive 
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receive orders from the fenate, they over-ran the open 
country, in which they made terrible havock ; bring- 
ing away whole flocks of cattle, and twenty thou- 

fand pri loners. 

(j) The exprefs returned in the mean time with the 

orders of the fenate, which were, that Regulus (hould 

continue to command the armies in Africa, with the 

title of Proconful ; and that his collegue mould return 

with a great part of the fleet and the forces ; ieaving 

Regulus only forty vellels, hfteen thoufand foot, and 

five hundred horfe. Their leaving the latter with fo 

few mips and troops, was a viable renunciation of the 

advantages which might have been expected from this 

defcent upon Africa. 

The people at Rome depended greatly on the cou- 
rage and abilities of Reeulus ; and the city was in 



univerfal joy, when it was known that the was con- 
tinued in the command in Africa ; (/) but he himfeif 

was afflicted on that account. When news was brought 
him of it, he wrote to Rome, and deiired, in the 
flrongeft terms, that he might be appointed a fuc* 
ceflbr. His chief reafon was, that the death of the 
farmer who rented his grounds, having given one of 
his hirelings an opportunity of carrying off all the im- 
plements of tillage ; his prefence was ncceflary for 
taking care of his little fpot of ground (it being but 
feven acres) which was a-1 his family fubiitred upon. 



But the fenate undertook to 



ed 



at the public expence ; to maintain hi.s wife and chil- 
dren ; and to indemnify him for the lofc he had fuf- 



tained by the robberv of his hireling. In nee liappy 



age ! in which poverty was thus had in honour, and 
was unite J with the moft rare and uncommon merit, 
and the highelt. employments of the ft ate ! Regulus, 
thus freed from his domeftic cares, bent his whole 
thoughts on difcharging the duty of a general. 

(») After taking feveral caftles, he laidfiegeto Adis, 

(s) A. M. 37-"o, Rome 494. (?) Val. Max. I. 4. 0 4. 



(u) Pc.lyb. 1. I. p. 31 — 36 
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one of the ftrongeft fortrefles of the country. The 
Carthaginians, exafpferated at feeing their enemies thus 
laying wafte their lands' at pleafure, at laft took the 
field, and marched againft them, to force them to 
raile the liege. With this view, they pofted themfelves 
on a hill, which overlooked the Roman camp, and was 
convenient for annoying the enemy ; but at the fame 
time, by its fituation, ufelefe to one part of their army f 
For the ftrength of the Carthaginians lay chiefly in 
their horfesand elephants, which are of no fervice but 
in plains. Regulusdid not give thein an opportunity 

of defcending from the hill y but taking advantage of 
this eflehtial miftake of the Carthaginian generals, he 
fell upon them in thispoft; and, after meeting with 
a feeble refiftarice, put the enemy to flight, plundered 
their camp, and bid wafte the adjacent countries. 
Then, having taken Tunis *, an important city, and 
which brought him near Carthage* he made his^army 
encamp there. { 

^ The enemy were in the utmoft alarm. AH things 

had fucceeded ill with them, their forces had been de- 
feated by fea and land, and upwards of two hundred 
towns had furrendered to the conqueror. Befides, 
the Numidians made greater havock in their territories 

pre/fed to 'death in the fpiral vo- 
lumes of its tail. Its Jkin was im- 
penetrable to darts j and it was 

with repeated endeavours that 
ftcnes, flung- from military engines, 

at laft killed it . Use ferpent, then 
exhibited a fight that was more ter- 
rible to the Roman cohorts and legi- 
ons x than even Carthage itfelf. 
The ftreams of the river were dyed 
with its bloody and the flench of its 
pu trifled c'arcafe infetling the nd~ 
jacent country y the Roman army 
was forced to decairp. Its. Jkin, 
cm hundred and twenty foot hng, 
was fent to Rome $ and 3 if Plrny 
may" be credited, was ta> be fieri 9 
( together with the x jaw-bene of the 
fame monjlcr, in the ten pie where 
jzldiers bad been buried in the wide , they were firft depfned ) as low 0* 
'.caverns of its Icily, and many ths Numantine w<tr, • 

fhan 



* In the interval betwixt the 
departure of Manlius and the ta- 
xing of Turn's, we are to place the 
-memorable combat of Reguius and 
bis whole army y with a ferpent of 
Jo prodigious ajize, that the fabu- 
lous one of Cadmus is hardly com- 
parable to it. He fiery cf this fer- 
pent was elegantly writ by Liiy, 
hut it is now loft. Valerius Maxi- 
Tcus however partly repairs that 
lofs j ajid in the Isft chapter of hi* 
firft booh, gives us 'this acccunt of 
.bis monfterfrom Livy himfcl f 
He [LivyJ fays, that on the larjts 
of Bagrada, (nr. African rher j 
lav a ferpent of fs er.crmcus.a Jt&e, 
thai it h£*>t the whole Roman army 
frzm cominv to 'the river. Several 
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than even the Romans. They expe£ed every moment 
to fee their capital befieged. And their affiidtion was 
increafed by the concourle of peafants with their wives 
and children, who flocked from all parts to Carthage 
for fafety ; which gave them melancholy apprehen- 
fions of a famine in cafe of a fiege. Regulus, afraid 
of having the glory of his victories torn from him by 
a fucceflbr, made fome propofal of an accommodation 
to the vanquifhed enemy ; but the conditions appeared 
fo hard, that they could not liften to them. As he 
did not doubt his being foon matter of Carthage, he 
would not abate any thing in his demands j but, hy 
an infatuation, which is almoft infeparable from great 
and unexpected fuccefs, he treated them with haughti- 
nefs ; and pretended, that every thing he fuffered them 
to poflefs, ought to be efteemed a favour, with this 
farther infult, That they ought either to overcome like 
brave men^ or learn to fubmit to the vittor *. So harftt 
and difdainful a treatment only fired their refentmehf^ 
and made them refolve rather to die fword in hand, 
than to do any thing which might derogate from the 
dignity of Carthage, 

' Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received, in 
the happieft jun&ure, a reinforcement of auxiliary 
troops out of Greece, with Xanthippus the Lacedaemo- 
nian at their head, who had been educated in the dis- 
cipline of Sparta, and learnt the art of war in that rer 
nowned and excellent fchool. When he had heard the 

circumftances of the laft battle, which were told him 
at his requeft ; clearly difcerned the occafion of its 
lofs ; and perfe£tly informed himfelf in the ftrength of 
Carthage ; he declared publickly, <U)d repeated it often, 
in the hearing of the reft of the officers, that the mis- 
fortunes of the Carthaginians were owing entirely to 
the incapacity of their generals. Thefe difcourfes came 
at laft to the ear of the publick council ; the members 
of it were ftruck with them, and they requefted the 

As? kyubvs 'i vtxuv, i ttt&uv rets l7TBfi%x<rtv m Eiod. 

Eclog. 1. 23. c. 10. 
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favour of feeing and talking with him. He then cor- 
roborated his opinion with fuch ftrong and convincing 
reafons, that the overfights committed by the generals 
were vifible to every one ; and he proved as clearly to 
the council, that, by a conduct oppofite to the former, 
they would not only fecure their dominions, but drive 
the enemy out of them. This fpeech revived the cou- 
rage and hopes of the Carthaginians; and Xanthippus 
was intreated, and, in fome meafure, forced to accept 
the command of the army. When the Carthaginians 
faw, in his exereifmg of their forces near the city, 
the manner in which he drew them up in order of 
battle, made them advance or retreat on the firft fig- 
nal, file off with order and expedition ; in a word, 
form all the evolutions and movements of the military 
art: they were ftruck with aftonifhment, and owned, 
that the ableft generals which Carthage had hitherto 
produced, knew nothing in comparifon of Xanthippus. 

The officers, foldiers, and every one were loft in 
admiration ; and, what is very uncommon, jealoufy 
gave no allay to it ; the fear of the prefent danger, and 
the love of their country ftifling without doubt all 
other fentiments. The gloomy confirmation, which 
had before feized the whole army, was fucceeded 
joy and alacrity. The foldiers were urgent to be led 
againft the enemy, in the firm afiurance, (as they faid) 
of being victorious under their new leader, and of ob- 
literating the difgrace of former defeats, Xanthippus 
did not fuffer their ardour to cool ; and the fight of 
the enemy only inflamed it. When he was got within 
little more than twelve hundred paces of them, he 
thought proper to call a council of war, in order to 
/hew a refpeel: to the Carthaginian generals, by con- 
futing them. All unanimoufly joined in opinion with 
him ; upon which they refolved to give the enemy 
battle the: following day. 

The Carthaginian amy was compofed of twelve 
thou fund foot, four thoufhnd horfc, and about an hun- 
ored eienhants. That pi the Romans, as near as may 

be 
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be guefled from what goes before, (for Polybius gives 
no determinate number) confifted of fifteen thoufand 
foot, and three hundred horfe. 

It muft be a noble fight to fee two armies, not over- 
charged with numbers, but compofed of brave foldiers,, 
and commanded by very able generals, engaged in 
battle. In thofe tumultuous fights, where two or 

three hundred thoufand are engaged on both fides, 
confufion is inevitable ; and it is difficult, amid ft a 
thoufand events, where chance generally feems to 
have the advantage over counfel, to difcover the true 
merit of commanders, and the real caufes of victory. 
But [in fuch engagements as this before us, nothing 
efcapes the curioilty of the reader ; for he clearly fees 
the difpofition of the two armies; imagines he almoffc 
hears the orders given out by the generals; follows all 




the movements of the army ; uifcovers palpably 
that means the faults on both fides ; and is thereby qua- 
lified to determine, with certainty, the caufe to which 
the victory or defeat are owing. The fuccefs of this 
battle, however inconfiderabie it may appear, from the 
fmall number of the combatants, was neverthelefs to 
decide the fate of Carthage. 



The difpofition of both armies was as follows. Xan- 
thippus drew up all his elephants in front. Behind 
theie, at fome diilance, he placed the Carthaginian in- 
fantry in one body or phalanx. The foreign troops in 
the Carthaginian fervice were polled, one pait of them, 
on the right, between the phalanx and the horfe ; and 
the other, compofed of light-armed foldiers, in pla- 
toons, at the head of the two wings of the cavalry. 

On the fide of the Romans, as they apprehended 
the elephants moft, Regulus, to provide againfl them, 
ported his light-armed foldiers, on a line, in the front 
of the legions. In the rear of thefe, he placed the 
cohorts one behind another, and the horfe on the 
wings. In thus ftraitening the front of his main 
battle, to give it more depth, he indeed took a juft 
precaution, fays Polybius, againft the elephants ; but 
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jie did not provide for the inequality of his cavalry, 
which was much inferior in numbers to that of the 



enemv. 

j 




The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only 
for the fignal. Xanthippus ordered the elephants to 
advance, to break the ranks of the enemy 5 and com- 
mands the two wings of the cavalry to charge the Ro- 
mans in flank. At the fame time, the latter, claming 
their arms, and fhouting after the manner of their 
country, advance againit the enemy. Their cavalry 
did not ftand the onfet long, it being fo much inferior 
to that of the Carthaginians. The infantry in the left 
wing, to avoid the attack of the elephants, and fhew 
how little they feared the mercenaries who formed the 
enemy's right wing, attacks it, puts it to flight, and 
pur Cues it to the camp. Thofe in the firft ranks, 
who were oppofed to the elephants, were broke and 
trod under foot, after fighting valiantly ; and the reft 
of the main body flood firm for fome time, 
reafon of its great depth. But the rear being attacked 
in flank by the enemy's cavalry, and obliged to face 
about and receive it ; and thofe who had broke through 
the elephants, coming to the phalanx of the Cartha- 
ginians, which had not yet engaged, and which re- 
ceived them in good order, the Romans were routed 
on all fides, and entirely defeated. The greateft part 
of them were crumed to death by the enormous weight 
of the elephants : and the remainder, (landing in their 
ranks, were (hot through and through with arrows 
from the enemy's horfe. Only a fmall number fled 5 
and as they were in an open country, the horfe and 
elephants killed a great part of them. Five hundred, 
or thereabouts, who went ofF with Regulus, were taken 
prifoners with him. The Carthaginians loft, in this 
battle, eight hundred mercenaries, who were oppofed 
to the left wing of the Romans j and of the latter only 
two thoufand efcaped, who, by their purfuingthe ene- 
my's right wing, had drawn themfelves out of the en- 



gagement. All the reft 3 Regulus and thofe taken with 

him 
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him excepted, were left dead in the field. The two 
thoufand, who had efcaped the daughter, retired to 
Clypea, and were faved in an almoft miraculous 



manner 



The Carthaginians, after having ftripped the dead, 
entered Carthage in triumph, dragging after them the 
unfortunate Regulus, and five hundred prifoners. 
Their joy was fo much the greater, as, but a very 
few days before, they had feen themfelves upon the 
brink of ruin. The men and women, old and young 
people crouded the temples, to return thanks to the 
immortal gods; and fevcral days were devoted wholly 
to fefHvities and rejoicings. 

Xanthippus, who had contributed fo much to this 
happy change, had the wifdom to withdraw fnortly 
after, from the apprehenfion left his glory, which had 
hitherto been unfullied, mi°;ht, after this firft dare of 



it, infentibly fade away, and leave him expofed to the 
darts of envy and calumny, which are very dangerous, 
but moft in a foreign country, when a man ftauds 

alone, unfupported by friends, relations, or any other 
fuccour. 

Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus's departure was 
related in a different manner, and he promifes to take 
notice of it in another place : but that part of his hif- 
tory has not come down to us. We read in (.v) Ap- 
pian, the Carthaginians, excited by a mean and de- 
teftable jealoufy of Xanthippus's glory, and unable to 
bear the thoughts that they (hould Hand indebted to 
Sparta for their fafety ; upon pretence of conducting 
him, and his attendants, back with honour to his own 
country, with a numerous convoy of fhips ; they gave 

private orders to have them all put to death in their 

paflage ; as if with him they could have buried in the 

waves for ever the memory of his fervices, and their 

to him * This 



horrid ingratitude to him *. 

(x) De Bell. Pun. p. 30. 

* This perfidt'eus afiion, at .it is true^ when ive confider the charac- 
r dated ly Appier, tt;ay pcjjil'y be ter cf the Carthaginians } who were 
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This battle, fays (y) Polybius, though not fo con* 
fiderable as many others, may yet furnifti very falutary 
inftru&ions ; which, adds that author, is the greateft 
benefit that can be reaped from the ftudy of hilrory. 

JFirff, mould any man put a gre2t confidence in pre- 
fent happineis, after he has confidered the fate of Re- 
gulus ? That general, infolent with victory, inexora- 
ble to the conquered, and deaf to all their remon- 
strances, faw kimfelf a few days after vanquifhed by 
them, rind made their prifoner. Hannibal offered the 
fame reflection to Scipio, when he exhorted him not 
to be dazzled with the fuccefs of his arms. Regulus, 
faid he, would .have been recorded amongfl the few i fi- 
nances of valour and felicity, had he, after the victory 
obtained in this very country, granted our fathers the 
peace which they fi:ed for. But putting no bounds 
to his ambition and the infbler.ee of fuccefs, the great- 
er his profperity the more ignominious was his fall *. 

In the fecond place, the truth of the faying of Eu- 
ripides is here feen in its full extent, That cne wife 
head is worth a great many hands f. A fingle man 

here 

(y) Lib. x. p. 36, 37. 

trearbcrcus to be murdered, without the prcts>:ee 

of eten a florin, or /ofs of oi.eJin~U 
Cart bavarian to cover or excufe the 
perpetration of Co horrid a crime. 

* Inter pauca felfcitatis virtu - 



x ci 



V V fl / 



Bitty if it be facfy c>:e 



certahily 

people. 

ivculd wonder ivly Pclybius jlould 
referee for a nether cccafion, the re - 
lation of an incident, zvhich comes 



in mofi properly here, as itfnif.es tifque excmpla M. Atilius qucn- 
at once the ckaraBcr and lift cf dam in line eadem terra fuifler, fi 



Xantbippus. His flence therefore 
in this place makes me think, that he 
intended to bring Xantbippus again 
upon the ftage * and to exhibit him 
to the reader in a different Ifabt 



vidlor pacem pctentiVus dediflet pa- 
tribus noftris. Sed non ftatuendo 
tandem felicitati mcdum, nec colli - 
bendo efterentem fe fortunarn, 
qxianto altius eJatus erat, eo fcedius 



from that in which he is placed by corruit. Lm.l. 30. n* 30. 



Appian. To this let me add, that 
it Jheived no great depth of pclicy in 
the Carthaginians, to take this me- 
thod of difpatching him, nvben fo 
tnany others offered, which ivere lefs 
liable to cenfure. In this fekeme 




£1$ &v <ro<pcy fixtevf/jct rue, 

be improper to take notice in this 
place (as it was forgot before J cf 
a mijlake of the learned Cafaubon, 



formed for his d'.ftrit&kn, not only in his tranjlation of a pafjage cf 



ii&felfj but all his followers lie re Polybius concerning 



Xanthippus 

Tht 
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here changes the whole face of affairs. On one hand, 
he defeats troops which were thought invincible; on 



my 



other, he revives the courage of a city and 



Such 



was feized with aftoniftiment and defp 
Polybius obferves, is the ufe which 



to be made of the ftudy of hiftory. For there being 
two ways of acquiring improvement and inftru&ion, 
firfl by one's own experience, and fecondly by that of 
other men, it is much more wife and ufeful to improve 
by other mens mifcarriages than by our own, 

I return to Regulus, that I may here finifti what re- 



him ; Polyl 



to 



taking no farther notice of that general f 



great difappointment 



After 



?be pajjage is this, 'Ev of§ j£ 

7LVCC Ac&Kt^UlfAOVLOV Uvtyct 

*%otrcc G-ufAfjutrpov. Which is 

pbus rendred by Cafaubon. In queis 

[ militibus fc. Gnecia allatis] Xan- 
thippus quidam fuit Lacedaimonius 
vir dilciplina Laconica imbutus, &z 



dif oblige 



r 



the Romans,, by contra* 

fo general a belief, be chafe 
be Jilent on Regulus after 
he was taken prifoner, than to <vi<j- 
late the truth of hi/lory, of which 
he was fo ft rift an ob fewer*. This 

opinion is farther Jlrengthned ( fay 
the adversaries of this belief J by a 
fragment of Diodorus, 'which fays, 



qui rei mllitaris ufum mediocrem 
habebat. Whereas, agreeably with 
the whole character and conduct of 
Xanthippus, I take the fenfe of this 

pajjage to be, a man form'd by the 
Spartan difcipline, and proportiona- 
bly [ not moderately j fkilful in 
military affairs. 

"this filcnce of Polybius, has 
prejudiced a great many learned men 
again/I many of the flories told of 



to of 



girted, by 



<Jb 



•ft> 



per- 



fuaded her fens to revenge the fate 
of their father by the cruel treat* 
tnent of two Carthaginian captives 
( thought to be Brjlar and Hamil- 
car taken in the feci -fight again/I 
Sicily, after tie misfortune <f l$e- 
galas, and J put into her bauds for 

f her hu [bandy 



t:r he was taken by the Carthavini- 



ife of thefe died by the fenje^ity of 



ans. 



y the 



ff tbit matter, and therefore I ft. 



of the 

biji'jrii 



nfi 



fubflar.ee of 



of the fenate, who detfa 

cruelty, fur<vi t vcd and wis reco- 
vered to health. T< is treatment 



the fiery of the f 



writers { as well 
ts ) and of Appian 
Firfl, it is urged 
as very fenfible t'cat 



fenate on that acczunt , f 



and tbcref.re, that be n:i±ht nbt ufi 



a thud argument crprefempticn a- 
gainfi the truth of this fiery of Re- 
gulus, which i\ thus U'-scd. Reru- 
lus dying in his capt 'it-it; by the 

\ife of nature, his wife, 

thus 
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(z) After being'kept fome years in prifon, he was lent 
to Rome to propofe an exchange of prifoners. He had 



been obliged to take an oath that he would return in 
cafe he proved unfuccefsful. He then acquainted the 
fenate with the fubjefr of his voyage j and, being in- 
vited by them to give his opinion freely, he anfwered, 
that he could no longer do it as a fenator, having loft 
both this quality, and that of a Roman citizen, from 
the time that he had fallen into the hands of his ene- 
mies: but he did not refufe to offer his thoughts as a 
private perfon. This was a very delicate affair. Every 
one was touched with the misfortunes of fo great a 
man. He needed only, fays Cicero, have fpoke one 
word, and it would have reltored him to his liberty, 
his create, his dignity, his wife, his children, and his 
country : but that v/ord appeared to him contrary to 
the honour and welfare of the flate. He therefore 
plainly declared, that an exchange of prifoners ought 
not to be fo much as thought of : that fuch an example 
would be of fatal confequence to the republic : that ci- 
tizens, who had fo bafely furrendered their arms and 
perfons to the enemy, were unworthy of the lead: com- 
panion, and rendred incapable of ferving their country : 
that with regard to himfelf, as he was fo far advanced 
in years, his death ought to be confidered as nothing ; 
whereas they had in their hands feveral Carthaginian 
generals, in the flower of their age, and capable of do- 
It 



ing their 



country great fervices for many years. 



(25; Appkn. Ae Bello Pun. p. 2, 3. C;c. de Off. ]. 3. n. 99, 10c 
Auh Gel. I. 6. c. 4. Senec. lip. 99. A. M. 3755. Rome, 499. 

tlui frujt rated of her hopes of the like a!! other reports, incrcafed gra- 



dually : and, from tie national ha- 



uiptivcSy treated them with the ul- fed betwixt the Carthaginians and 
weft barbarity, in casque nee of her 



L lief of the ill ufa % 
guilts had tecenwd. 



Rowans, was eafily and generally 
believed by the latter* Hew far 
this is ccnchfiwe a^atnjl the teftimc- 
vies of two fuch weighty authcrs as 
Cicero and Seme a ( t; fay nothing 



tut ar.iing her acquaintance and of the poets J is left to tie judgment 



{/band 



ive ncay £Ct$cr*:/:j 



->v*/A- 1 elated, 



This, 



cf the reader. 



was 
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was with, difficulty that the fenate comply 'd with fo 
generous and unexampled acounfel. {a) The illuftrious 
exile therefore left Rome, in order to return to Car- 
thage ; unmoved either with the deep ami&ion of his 
friends, or the tears of his wife and children, although 
he knew but too well the grievous torments which 
were prepared for him. And indeed, the moment his 
enemies faw him returned, without having obtained 
the exchange of prifoners, they put him to every kind 
of torture their barbarous cruelty could invent. They 
imprifoned him for a long time in a difmal dungeon, 
whence ( after cutting off his eye-lids ) they drew him 
at once into the fun, when its beams darted the 
flrongeft heat. They next put him into a kind of 
cheft ftuck full of nails, whofe points wounding him, 
did not allow him a moment's eafe either day or night. 
Laflly, after having been long tormented by being 
kept for ever awake in this dreadful torture, his mer- 
cilefs enemies nailed him to a crofs, their ufual punifti- 
ment, and left him to expire on it. Such was the 
end of this great man. His enemies, by depriving 
him of fome days, perhaps years of life, brought eter- 

nal infamy on them Pelves. 

(b) The blow which the Romans had received uv 
Africa did not difcourage them. They made greater 
preparations than before, to recover their lofs ; and 
put to lea, the following campaign, three hundred and. 
fixty veffels. The Carthaginians failed out to meet 
them with two hundred ; but were beat in an en- 
gagement fouerht on the coafrs cf Sicily, and an hun- 



dred and fourteen of their fhips were taken by the Ro- 
mans. Thefe failed into Africa to take in the few fol- 
diers who had efcaped the purfuit of the enemy, after 
the defeat of Regalus ; and had defended thenifeivci 
vigoroufly in -j- Clupea, where they had be^n iinfuo 
celbfujly beft-eged. 

Here we are a?ain afronifhed that the Romans, after- 



(.7) Horat. 1. 3. QJ. 3. ;7 ) ?dyh. 1, 2r p. 37 

•j Or CUp a. 



fo 
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i'o confiderable a victory, and with fo large a fleet, 
fhould fail into Africa, only to bring front thence a 
fmall garrifon whereas,- they might have attempted 
the conqueft of it, fmce Regulus, with much fewer 

forces, had almoll compleated it. 

(c) The Romans were overtaken by a ftorm in their 

return, which almoft deftroyed their whole fleet, (d) 
The like misfortune befell them alfo the following 
year. However, they confol'd themfelves for this dou- 
ble lofs, by a victory which they gained over Afdru- 

bal, from whom they took near an hundred and forty 
elephants. This news being brought to Rome, it fil- 
led the whole city with joy, not only becaufe the 
lr.rengf.Ji of the enemy's army was confiderably di- 
minished by the lofs of their elephants ; but chiefly be- 
caufe this victory had infpired the land forces with 
frefh courage ; which from the defeat of Regulus, had 
not dared to venture upon an engagement ; fo great 
was the terror with which thofe formidable animals 
had filled the minds of all the foldiers. It was there- 
fore judged proper to make a greater effort than ever, 
in order to finifh, if poflible, a war which had conti- 
nued fourteen years. The two confuls fet fail with a 
fleet of two hundred mips, and arriving in Sicily, 
formed the bold defign of befieging Lilybaeum. This 
was tiie ftrongeft town which the Carthaginians pofTef- 
fed in that ifland - 3 and the lofs of it would be attended 
with that of every part of it, and open to the Romans 
a free pafiage into Africa, 

(e) Tiic reader will fuppofe, that the utmoft ardour 
was mown, both in the aflault and defence of the 
place. Imilcon was governor there, with ten thou- 
fand regular forces, exdufive of the inhabitants ; and 
Hannibal, the fon of Hamilcar, foe-u brought him as 
many more from Carthage 5 he having, with themoft 
intrepid courage, forced his way through the enemy's 
fleet, and arrived happily in the port. The Romans 

(0 Pag. 3 S — 40, <d) p as . 47, 42 . (<, p 0 iv b . 1 Im 

p. 44 — 5c 

iiad 
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had not loft any time. Having brought forward their 
engines, they beat down feveral towers with their bat- 
tering rams; and gaining ground daily, they made 

fuch progrefs, as gave the befieged, who now were 
clofely prefled, fome fears. The governor faw plainly 
that there was no other way left to fave the city, but 
by firing the engines of the befiegers. Having therefore 
prepared his forces for this enterprize, he fent them out 
at day-break with torches in their hands, tow, and all 
kinds of combuftible matters ; and at the fame time 
attacked all the engines. The Romans ftrove with 
unparallelled bravery, to repel them, and the engage- 
ment was very bloody. Every man, aiTailant as well 
as defendant, flood to hispoft, and chofetodie, rather 
than quit it. At Iaft, after a long refinance, and 
dreadful flaughter, the befieged founded a retreat, and 
left the Romans in pofleftion of their works. This icene 
being over, Hannibal, embarking in the night, and 
concealing his departure from the enemy, failed for 
Drepanum, where Adherbal commanded for the Car- 
thaginians. Drepanum was advantageoufly fituated ; 
having a commodious port, and lying about an hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs from Lilybaeuni; and was of 
fo much confequence to the Carthaginians, that they 
had been always very defirous of preferving it. 

The Romans, animated by their late fuccefs, re- 
newed the attack with greater vigour than ever ; the 
befieged not daring to venture a fecond time to burn 
their machines, becaufe of the ill fuccefs they had met 
in their firft attempt. But a furious wind rifing fud- 

denly, fome mercenary foldiers reprefented to the go- 
vernor, that now was the favourable opportunity for 
them to fire the engines of the beiiegers, efpecially as 
the wind blew full againft them ; and they ofFered - 
themfelves for the enterprize. The offer was accepted, 

and accordingly they were furnifhed with every thing 
neceffary. In a moment the fire catched all the en- 
gines ; and the Romans could not poffibly extinguifh 

it 3 becaufe the flames being inftantly fprcad every 

where. 
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where, the wind carried the fparks and fmoke full in 
their eyes, fo that they could not fee where to apply 
relief \ whereas their enemies faw clearly where to aim 
their ftrokes, and throw their fire. This accident 
made the Romans lofe all hopes of being ever able to 
carry the place by force. They therefore turned the 
fiege into a blockade j raifed a line of contravallation 
round the town ; and difperfing their army in every 
part of the neighbourhood, refolved to effect, by time, 

what they found themfelves abfolutely unable to per- 
form any other way. 

if) When the tranfadlions of the fiege of Lilybae- 
urn, and the lofs of part of the forces were known at 
Rome, the citizens, fo far from defponding at this ill 
news, feemed to be fired with new vigour. Every 
man ftrove to be foremoft in the mufter-roll ; fo that 
in a very little time, an army of ten thoufand men 
was raifed, who eroding the frrait, marched by land 
to join the beftegers. 

(g) At the fame time, P. Claudius Pulcher the con- 
ful, formed a defign of attacking Adherba! in Drepa- 
num. He thought hiinfelf fare of furprizing him, be- 
caufe, after the lofs lately fuftained by the Romans at 
Lilybaeum, the enemy could not imagine that they 
would venture out again at fea. Flu/hed with thefe 
hopes, he failed out with his fleet in the night, the 
better to conceal his defign. But he had to do with 
an active general, whofe vigilance he could not elude, 
and who did not even give him time to draw up his 
jfthips in line of battle, but fell vigoroufly upon him 
whilit his fleet was in dhoruerand confufion. The 



Carthaginians gained a compleat victory. Of the 
Roman fleet, only thirty veJiels got off, which being 
in company with the coniu), fled with him, and got 
away in the beft manner they could along the coalr. 
All the reft, amounting to fourfcore and thirteen, with 
the men on board them, wore taken by the Cartha- 
ginians j a few fold iers excepted, who had efcaped from 

(/ j P a 2' S°« (•£) ?2 c- 5*» A. M. 3756. Ko:ne } 500. 
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the fhipwreck of their veffcls. This vi&ory difplayed 
as much the prudence and valour of Adherbal, as it re- 
flected mame and ignominy on the Roman conful. 

(h) Junius, his collegue, was neither more prudent 
nor more fortunate than himfelf, but loft almoft- his 
v/ hole fleet by his ill conduct. Endeavouring to atone 
for his misfortune by fome confiderable action, he held 
a fecret intelligence with the inhabitants of Eryx f, and 
by that means got the city furrendred to him. On the 
fummit of the mountain flood the temple of Venus 
Eryeina, which was certainly the moft beautiful as 
well as the richeft of all the Sicilian temples. The 
city flood a little below the fummit of this mountain,, 
and the road that led to it was very long, and of dif- 
ficult accefs. Junius pofted one part of his troops up- 
on the top, and the remainder at the foot of the 
mountain, imagining that he now had nothing to 
fear ; but Hamilcar, furnamed Barcha, father of the 
famous Hannibal, found means to get into the city, 
which lay between the two camps of the enemy, and 
there fortified himfelf. From this advantageous poft,. 
he harrafled the Romans inceflantly for two years. 
One can fcarce conceive how it was potfible for the 
Carthaginians to defend themfelvesj when thus attacked 
from both the fummit and foot of the mountain ; and 
unable to get provifions, but from a little port, which 
was the only one open to them. By fuch enterprizes 
as thefe, the abilities and prudent courage of a general, 
are as well, or perhaps better difcovered, than by the 
winning of a battle. 

(/) For five years, nothing memorable wa3 perform- 
ed on either fide. The Romans were once of opini- 
on, that their land-forces would alone be capable of 
finifhing the fiege of Lilybaeum : but the war being 
protracted beyond their expectation, they returned to 
their firft plan, and made extraordinary efforts to fit 
out a new fleet. The publick trcafury was at a low 



[b, Polyb. 1. j. p. 54 — 59. (?) Id. p.. 59 — 6z. 
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ebb ; but this want was fupplied' by private purfes j fo 
ardent was the love which the Romans bore their 
country. Every man, according to his circumftances, 
contributed to the common expence ; and, upon pub- 
lick fecurity, advanced money, without the leaft fcru- 
ple, for an expedition on which the glory and fafety 
of Rome depended. One man fitted out a fhip at his 
own charge ; another was equipped by the contributi- 
ons of two or three ; fo that, in a very little time, 
two hundred were ready for failing, (k) The com- 
mand was given to Lutatius the conful, who immedi- 
ately put to fea. The enemy's fleet had retired into 
Africa, by which means the conful eafily feizecf upon 
all the advantageous pofts in the neighbourhood of Li- 
lybaeum, and, forefeeing that he mould foon be -forced 
to fight, he did all that lay in his power, to aflure 

himfelf of fuccefs ; and employed the interval of exer- 
cifmg his foldiers and feamen at fea. 

He was foon informed that the Carthaginian fleet 
drew near, under the command of Hanno, who landed 
in a fmall ifland called Hiera, oppofite to Depranum. 
-His defign was to reach Eryx undifcovered by the 
Romans, in order to fupply the army there ; and to 
reinforce his troops, and take Barcha on board to aflift 
him in the expected engagement. But the conful, fuf- 
pecling his intention, was beforehand with him j and 
having aflembled all his heft forces, failed for the fmall 
ifland * JEgufa, which lay near the other. He ac- 
quainted his officers wirh the defign he had of attack- 
ing the enemy on the morrow. Accordingly, at day- 
break, he put all things in readinefs, when unfortu- 
nately the wind was favourable to the enemy, which 
made him hefitate whether he mould give them battle. 
But considering that the Carthaginian fleet, when un- 
loaded of its proviflons, would become lighter and 
more fit for action ; and, befides, would be confide- 
rably ftrengthned by the forces and prefence of Bar- 

(k) A. M. 3763. Rome, 507, 
* llej arc new calkd JB~ates, 

«ha.> 
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cha, he came to a refolution at once ; and, notwith- 
ftanding the foul weather, made directly to the enemy. 
The conful had choice forces, able feamen, and ex- 
cellent mips, built after the modtd of a galley that had 
been lately taken from the enemy ; and which was 
the compleateft in its kind, that had ever been feen. 
The Carthaginians, on the other hand, were deltitute 
of all thefe advantages. As they had been the entire 
mailers at fea for Come years, and the Romans did not 
once dare to face them, they had them in the higheft 
contempt, and looked upon themiclves as invincible. 
Onthefirfl report of the motion of the enemy, the 
Carthaginians had put to fea a fleet fitted out in hade, 
as appeared from every circumttance of it: the fol- 
diers and feamen being all mercenaries, newly levied, 
without the leaft experience, refolution, or zeal, fincc 
it was not for their own country they were going to 
fight. This foon appeared in the engagement. They 

could not fuftain the firii attack. Fifty of their ve/fels 
were funk, and feventy taken with their whole crews. 
The reft, favoured by a wind which rofe very feafona- 
bly for them, made the belt, of their way to the little 
iiland from whence they had failed. There were up- 
wards of ten thoufaiid taken prifoners. The confut 
failed immediately for Lilybctum, and joined his forces 
to thofe of the befiegers. 

When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, 
it occafioned fo much the greater furprize and terror, 
as it was lefs expected. The /enate however did not 
lofe their courage, though they faw themfelves quite 
unable to continue the war. As the Romans were 
now maflers of the fea, it was not poflible for the 
Carthaginians to fend either provifions, or reinforce* 
ments to the armies in Sicily. An exprefs was there- 
fore immediately difpatched to Barcha the general 
there, inapowering him to a& as he mould think pro- 
per. Barcha, fo long as he had room to entertain 
the leafl hopes, had done every thing that could be ex- 
pected from the molt intrepid courage and the moft 

con- 
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confummate wifdom. But having now no reflburcc 
left, he fent a deputation to the conful, in order to 
treat about a peace. Prudence, fays Polybius, confifts 
in knowing how to refift and yield at a feafonable 
jun&ure. Lutatius was not infenfible how tired the 
Romans were grown of a war, which had exhaufted 
them both of men and money ; and the dreadful con- 
fequences which had attended on Regulus's inexorable 
and imprudent obftinacy, were frefh in their memories. 
He therefore complied without difficulty, and dictated 
•the following treaty. 

There shall be peace between Rome 
and Carthage, (in case the Roman peo- 
ple APPROVE OF IT) ON THE FOLLOWING CON- 
DITIONS : The Carthaginians shall eva- 
cuate ENTIRELY ALL SlCILY; SHALL NO 

LONGER MAKE WAR UPON HlERO, THE SyRA- 
CUSANS, OR THEIR ALLIES '. THEY SHALL RE- 
STORE to the Romans, without ransom, 

•ALL. THE PRISONERS WHICH THEY HAVE TAKEN 
FROM THEM ; AND PAY THEM, WITHIN TWEN- 
TY YEARS, * TWO THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED 

Euboic talents of silver f. It is worth the 
reader's remarking by the way, the exact and clear 
terms in which this treaty is exprelled ; that in fo 
fhort a compafs, adjufts the interefts both by fea and 
•land, of two powerful republics and their allies. 

When thefe conditions were brought to Rome, the 
people, not approving of them, fent ten commifiio- 
ners to Sicily, to terminate the affair. (/) Thefe made 
no alteration as to the fubflance of the treaty ; only 
fliortning the time appointed for the payment, reducing 
it to ten years: A thoufand talents were added to the 
fum that has been ftipulated, which was to be paid im- 
mediately ; and the Carthaginians were required to 
depart out of all the iflands, fituated between Italy 

(0 Poiyb. ]. 3. p. 1S2. 

* This fum amounts to near fix fand French livres. 
■millions) one hundred and eighty thou- f 5 1 5,000 /. Englijh money* 

and 
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and Sicily. Sardinia was not comprehended in this 

treaty, but they gave it up, fome years after, by 2 
treaty. 

(m) Such was the conclufion of this- war, the longeft 

mentioned in hiftory, fince it continued twenty-four 
years without intermiflion. The obftinacy, in difput- 
ing for empire, was equal on either fide : The fame 
refolution, the fame greatnefs of foul, in forming as 
well as in executing of projects, being confpicuous on 
both fides. The Carthaginians had the fuperiority 
over them with regard to experience in naval affairs ; 
in the ftrength and fwiftnefsof their vcflels ; the work- 
ing of them ; the fkill and capacity of their pilots ; 
the knowledge of coafts, {hallows, roads and winds j 
and in the inexhauftible fund of wealth, which fur- 
nimed all the expences of fo long and obftinate a war. 
The Romans had none of thefe advantages ; but their 
courage, zeal for the publick good, love of their coun- 
try, and a noble emulation of glory, fupplied all of 
them. We are affonifhed to fee a nation, fo raw and: 



inexperienced in naval affairs, not only difputing the 



fea with a people, who were ben: fkilled in them, and 
more powerful than any that had ever been before $ 
but even gaining feveral victories over them at fea. 
No difficulties or calamities could difcourage them*. 
They certainly would not have thought of peace, in 
the circumftances in which the Carthaginians demand- 
ed it. One unfortunate campaign difpirits the latter;, 
whereas tke Romans are not fhaken by a fticcemon of 
them. 

As to foldiers, though there was no comparifon be- 
tween thofe of Rome and Carthage, the former being 
infinitely fuperior in point of courage ; among the ge- 
nerals who commanded in this war, Hamilcar, fur- 
named Barcha, was doubtlefs the moft confpicuous for 
his bravery and prudence. 



(>«) A. M. 3763. Carthage 605. Rome 507.. Ant.. J, C. 24.1 
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The Libyan war ; or againft the Mercenaries, 
(n) The war which the Carthaginians waged 
gainft the Romans, was * fucceeded immediately 
another the very fame year, which, though of much 
fhorter continuance, was iniiniteiy more dangerous \ as 
it was carried on in the yery heart of the republic, and 
attended with fuch cruelty and barbarity, as is fcarce 
to be parallelled in hifh.ry ; I mean the war which the 
Carthaginians were obliged to fuftain againft their mer- 



ry troops, who had fened under them in S 



j 



and commonly called the African or Libyan war f. 
It continued only three years and a half, but was a 
very bloody one. The occalion of it was this : 

As foon as the treaty was concluded with the 
Romans, Hamilcar, having carried to Lilybaeum the 
forces which were in Eryx, reiigned his commimon ; 
and left to Gifgo, govern our of the place, the care of 
tranfporting thefe forces into Africa. Gifgo, as . tho* 
he had forefeen what would happen, did not (hip them 
ail off at once, but in fmall and feparate parties ; in 
order that thofe who came nrft might be naid off, and 



fent home, before the arrival of the reft. This con- 
duel fhowed great forecaft and wifjom, but was not 
feconded equally at Carthage. As the republic was 
drained by the expence of along war, and the paying 
near three millions to the Romans on figning the peace, 
the forces were not paid off in proportion as they ar- 
rived ; but it was thought proper to wait for the reft, 
in the hopes of obtaining from them (when they mould 
be altogether) a remi/Eon of feme part of their arrears. 
This was the firft oversight. 

Here the genius of a ftate compofed of merchants 
difcovers itfelf, who know the full value of money, but 
not the merit of foldiers ; who make a traffick of their 
blood, as though they were goods, and always go to 
the cheaper! market. In fuch a republic, when an 

(») Polyb. 1. I. p. 65 — Sg. (0) Polyb. J. 1. p. 66. 

* The fame year that the firji f And fometimet fynxev, or the 
Funic war ended, war with the Mercenaries. 

exigency 
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exigency is once anfwered, the merit of fervices is no 
longer remembred. 

Thefe foldiers, moft of whom came to Carthage, 
being long accuftomed to a licentious life, caufed great 
disturbances in the city ; to remedy which, it was 

propofed to their officers, to march them all to a little 
neighbouring town called Sicca, and there fupply them 
with whatever was neceflary for their fubfiftence, till 

the arrival of the reft of their companions ; and that 

then they fbould all be paid off, and fent home. 
This was a fecond overfight. 

A third was, the refufing to let them leave their 
baggage, their wives and children in Carthage, as 
they defired ; and the forcing them to remove thefe to 
Sicca ; whereas, had they ftaid in Carthage, they 
would have been in a manner fo many hoftages. 

Being all met together at Sicca,, they began (having 
little elfe to do) to compute the arrears of their pay, 

which they made much more than was really due to 
them. To this computation, they added the mighty 
promifes which had been made them, at different 
times, as an encouragement for them to do their duty; 
and pretended that thefe likewife ought to be placed to 
account. Hanno, who was then governourof Africa, 
and had been fent to them from the magiftrates of 
Carthage, propofed to thefe foldiers fome remifnon of 
their arrears; and defired that they would content 
themfelves with receiving a part, becaufe of the great 
diftrefs to which the commonwealth was reduced, and 
its prefent unhappy circum fiances. The reader will 
eafilv guefs how fuch a propofal was received. Com- 
plaints, murmurs, feditious and infolent clamours were 
every where heard, Thefe troops being compofed of 
different nations, who were nrangers to one another's 
language, were incapable o r hiring reafon, when 

they once mutinied. Spaniards, Gauls, Li^urians ; 

inhabitants of the Balearian iiles; Greeks, the greateft 
part of them fiaves or dclcrttri, and a very great num- 
ber 
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ber of Africans, compofed thefe mercenary forces. But 
now, tranfported with rage, they immediately break 
up, march towards Carthage, (being upwards of twenty 
thoufand) and encamp at Tunis, not far from that 
metropolis. 

The Carthaginians difcovered too late their error. 
There was no compliance, how groveling foever, to 
which they did not ftoop, to footh thefe exafperated 
foldiers ; who, on their fide, practifed every knavifli 
art which could be thought of, in order to extort mo- 
ney from them. When one point was gained, they 
immediately had recourfe to a new artifice, on which 
to ground fome new demand. Was their pay fettled 
beyond the agreement made with them, they ft III 
would be reimburfed for the loffes which they pre- 
tended to have fuflained either by the death of horfes ; 
by the exceffive price which at certain times they had 
paid for bread-corn ; and frill infifted on the recom- 
pence which had been promifed them. As nothing 
could be fixed, the Carthaginians, with great difficulty, 

prevailed on them to refer themfelves to the opinion 
of fome general who had commanded in Sicily. Ac- 
cordingly they pitched upon*, Gifgo, who had always 
been very acceptable to them. This general harangued 
them in a mild and infinuating manner ; recalled to 
their memories the long time they had been in the 
Carthaginian fervice ; the confiderable fums they had 
received from the republic - 9 and granted almoft all 
their demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being concluded, 
when two mutineers occafioned a tumult in every part 
of the camp. One of thefe was Spendius a Capuan, 
who had been a flave at Rome, and fled to the Car- 
thaginians. He was a tall, lufty, and extremely 
bold fellow. The fear he was under, of falling into 
the hands of his old mafler, by whom he was fure to 
be hanged, (as was the cuftom) prompted him to break: 

off the accommodation. He was feconded by one Ma- 

tho, 
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tho *, who had been very adtive in forming the con- 
fpiracy. Thefe two reprefented to the Africans, that 
the inftant after their companions mould be difcharged 
and fent home, they, being thus left alone in their 
own country, would fall a facrifice to the rage of the 
Carthaginians, who would take vengeance upon them 
for the common rebellion. This, was fufficient to raife 
them to fury. They immediately made choice of 
Spendius and Matho for their chiefs. No remon^ 
{trances were heard ; and whoever offered to make any 
was immediately put to death. They ran to Gifgo's 
tent, plundered it of the money defigned for the pay- 
ment of the forces ; dragged even that general himfelf 
to prifon, with all his attendants j after having treated 
them with the utmoft indignities. All the cities of 
Africa, to whom they had fent deputies, to exhort 
them to recover their liberty, came over to them, 
Utica and Hippacra excepted, which they therefore 

befieged. 

Carthage had never been before expofed to fuch im- 
minent danger. The citizens of it, to a man, drew 
their particular fubfiftence from the rents or revenues 
of their lands, and the publick expences from the tri- 
bute paid from Africa. But all this was flopped at 
once; and, (a much worfe circumftance) was turned 
againft them. They found themfelves deftituteof arms 
and forces either for fea or land ; of all neceflary pre- 
parations either for the fuftaining of a fiege, or the 
equipping of a fleet ; and, to compleat their misfor- 
tunes, without any hopes of foreign amftance, either 
from their friends or allies. 

They might in fome fenfe accufe themfelves for the 
diftrefs to which they were reduced. During the laft 



* Matho teas an Afiiea/i, and 
free born j but as he had been ac- 
tive in raifw the rebel h-jit. an 
accommodation mould have rmscd 
him. He therefore, defyai, : ::j of a 
J>ardon, embraced the intt. >'Jls cf' 

Spendius with mora zeal than any 



of the rebels ; and f.rjl infinuated U 
the Africans, the danger of ecu- 

eluding a peace y a: this ivjtdd leave 
the u alone and expofed to the rage 
of their old najicrs. Polyb. p. 9S. 
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war, they had treated the African nations with the 
utmoft rigour, by impofing exceflive tributes on them, 
in the exaction of which, no allowance was made for 
poverty or extreme mifery : and governours, fuch as 
Hanno, were treated with the greater refpe£r, the 
more fevere they had been in levying thofe tributes. 
So that thefe Africans were eafily prevailed upon to 
engage in this rebellion. At the very firft fignal that 

was made, it broke out, and in a moment became ge- 
neral. The women, who had often, with the deepeff. 
affliction, feen their hufbands and fathers dragged to 
prifon for non-payment, were more exafperated than 
the men ; and with pleafure gave up all their ornaments 
towards the expences of the war ; fo that the chiefs of 
the rebels, after paying all they had promifed the fol- 
diers, found themfelves frill in the midft of 
An inftru&ive leflbn, fays Polybius, to minifters; as 
it teaches them to look, not only to the prefent occa- 
fion, but to extend their views to futurity. 

The Carthaginians, notwithftanding their prefent 
diftrefs, did not defpond, but made the moft extraor- 
dinary efforts for their defence. The command of the 
army was given to Hanno. Troops were levied by land 
and fea ; horfe as well as foot. All citizens, capable of 
bearing arms, were muftered : Mercenaries were in- 
vited from all parts ; and all the mips which the re- 
public had left were refitted. 

The rebels difcovered no lefs ardor. We related be- 
fore, that they had befieged two cities wiiich refufed 
to join them. Their army was now increafed to fe- 
venty thoufand men. After detachments bad been 
drawn from it to carry on thofe fieges, they pitched 
their camp at Tunis, and thereby held Carthage in a 
kind of blockade; filling it with perpetual alarms, and 

advancing up to its very walls by day as well as by 
night. 

Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and 
gained a confidcrabie advantage, which, had he made 
a proper ufe of, might have proved decifive : But en- 
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tring the city, and only diverting himfelf there, the 
mercenaries, who were polled on a neighbouring hiil 
covered with trees, hearing how carelefs the enemy 
were, poured down upon them ; found the foldiers 
every where off their duty ; took and plundered the 
camp, and feized upon all the proviiions, &c. brought 
from Carthage to fuccour the befieged. Nor was this 
the only error committed by Hanno; and errors, on 
fuch occafions, are much the moft fatal.. Hamilcar, 
furnamed Barcha, was therefore appointed to fuccced 
him. This general anfwered the idea which had been 

entertained of him ; and his firft fuccefs was th 
obliging the rebels to raife the liege of Utica. He then 
marched againft their army which was incamped near 
Carthage; defeated part of it, and feized almoft all 
their advantageous pofts. Thefe fuccefies revived the 



of the Carthag 



The arrival of a young Numidian nobleman, Na- 
ravafus by name, who, out of his efteem for the per- 
fon and merit of Barcha, joined him with two thou- 
fand Numidians, was of great fervice to that general. 
Animated by this reinforcement, he fell upon the re- 
bels, who had inclofed him in a valley ; killed ten 
thoufand of them, and took four thoufand prifoners. 
The young Numidian diftinguithed himfelf greatly in 
this battle. Barcha took into his troops, as many of 

the prifoners as were defirous of being inlifted, and 
gave the reft free liberty to go wherever they pleafed, 
on condition that they fliould never take up arms any 

more againft the Carthaginians ; otherwife, that every 

man of them who was taken, fhould be put to death. 
This conduct proves the wifdom of that general. He 
thought this a better expedient than extreme feverity. 
And indeed where a multitude of mutineers are con- 
cerned, the greateft part of whom were drawn in by 
the perfuafions of the moft hot-headed, or through fear 
of the moft furious, clemency feldom fails of being 
fuccefsful. 

Spending the chief of the rebels, fearing that this 
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affected lenity of Barcha might occafion a defection 
amons: his troops, thought the only expedient left him 



to prevent it, would be, "to put them upon fome fignal 




action, in order to deprive them of all hopes of being 
ever reconciled to the enemy. With this view, after 
having read to them fome fictitious letters, by which 
advice was given him, of a fecret defign concerted be- 
twixt fome of their comrades and Gifgo, for the ref- 
cuing him out of prifon, where he had been fo Ion 
detained ; he brought them to the barbarous refolution, 
of murdering him and all the reft of the prifoners; and 
any man, who durft offer any milder counfel, was im- 
mediately facrificed to their fury. Accordingly, this 
unfortunate general, and feven hundred prifoners, who 
were confined with him, were brought out to the head 
of the camp, where Gifgo fell the firft facrifice, and 
afterwards all the reft. Their hands were cut off, their 
thighs broke, and their bodies, ftill breathing, were 
thrown into a hole. The Carthaginians fent a herald 
to demand their remains, in order to pay them the laft 
fad office, but were refufed ; and the herald was fur- 
ther told, that whoever prefumed to come upon the 
Jike errand, mould meet with Gifgo's fate. And in- 
deed, the rebels immediately came to this unanimous 
refolution, viz. to treat all fuch Carthaginians as 
ihould fall into their hands in the fame barbarous man- 
ner; and decreed farther, that if any of their allies 
were taken, they fhould, after their hands were cut oft', 
be fent back to Carthage. This bloody refolution was 
but too punctually executed. 

The Carthaginians were now juft beginning to 
breathe, as it were, and recover their feints, when 



a number of unlucky accidents plunged them again 
frefti dangers. A divifion arofe among thei. D 



and the provifions, of which they wt 
eefiity, coming to them by fea, were all caft away in 
a ftorm. But their moft grievous misfortune was, the 
fudden defection of the two only cities, which tUl then 

hid prefer ved their allegiance, and in all times ad- 
hered 
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hered inviolably to the commonwealth, Thefe were 
Utica and Hippacra. Thefe cities, without the lea ft 
reafon, or even fo much as a pretence, went over at 
once to the rebels ; and, transported with the like rage 
and fury, murdered the governour, with the garrifoh 
fent to their relief; and carried their inhumanity fo 
fir, as to refufe their dead bodies to the Carthaginians, 
who demanded them back in order for burial. 

The rebels, animated by fo much fuccefs, laid 
fiege to Carchage, but were obliged immediately to 
raife it. Thev nevcrthelefs continued the war. Ha- 
ving drawn together, into one body, all their own 
troops and thofe of the allies, (making upwards of fifty 
thoufand men in all) they watched the motions of Ha- 
milcar's army, but carefully kept their own on the 
hills ; and avoided coming down into the plains, be- 

caufe the enemy would there have been fo much fii- 

perior to them, on account of their elephants and horfes. 
Hamilcar, more fkilful in the art of war than they, 
never expofed himfelf to any of their attacks ; but 
taking advantage of their overfights, often difpoflefled 

them of their pofts, if their foldiers ftraggled but ever 

fo little j and harraffed them a thoufand ways. Such 

of them as fell into his hands, were thrown to wild 

beafts. At lair, he furprized them at a time when they 

leaft expected it, and fhut them up in a poft which 

was fo fituated, that it was impolHble for them to get 
out of it. Not daring to venture a battle, and being 

unable to get off, they began to fortify their camp, and 
furround it with ditches and intrenchments. But an 
enemy within themfelves, and which was much more 

formidable, had reduced them to the greateft extre- 
mity : This was hunger, which was fo raging, that 

they at laffc eat one another ; divine providence, fays 

Polybius, thus revenging upon themfelves the barbarous 
cruelty they had exercifed on others. They now had 
no refTource left, and knew but too well the punifh- 
ments which would be inflicted on them, in cafe they 
(hould fall alive into the hands of the enemy. After 

L 2 fuch 
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fuch bloody fcenes as had been a£ted by them, they 
.did not To much as think of peace, or of coming to an 
accommodation. They' had fent to their forces en- 
camped at Tunis for amftance, but with no fuccefs. 
In the mean time the famine increafed daily. They 
had firfteat their prifoners, then their flaves ; and now 
their fellow-citizens only were left to be devoured. 
Their chiefs, now no longer able to refift the com- 
plaints and cries of the multitude, who threatned to 
cut all their throats, if they did not furrender, went 
themfelves to Hamilcar, after having obtained a fafe- 
conducl: from him. The conditions of the treaty were, 
that the Carthaginians mould felec-r any ten of the re- 
bels, to treat them as they fhould think fit, and that 
the reft fhould be difmifTed with only one fuit of clotlies 
Jfor each. When the treaty was figned, the chiefs 
themfelves were arrefled, and detained by the Cartha- 
ginians, who, plainly mowed, on this occafion, that 
they were not over fcrupulous in point of honefty. The 
jebels, hearing that their chiefs were feized, and 
knowing nothing of the convention, fufpe£led that 
they were betrayed, and thereupon immediately took 
.up arms. But Hamilcar, having furrounded them, 
brought forward his elephants; and either trod them 
all under foot, or cut them to pieces, they being up- 
wards of forty thoufand. 

The confequence of this victory was, the reduction 
of almoft all the cities of Africa, which immediately 
returned to their allegiance. Hamilcar, without lofsof 

time, marched againft Tunis, which, ever fince the 
beginning of the war had been the afylum of the rebels, 
and their place of arms. He invefted it on one fide, 
whilir Hannibal, who was joined in the command 
with him, befieged it on the other. Then advancing 
near the walls, and ordering crolTes to be fet up, he 
hung Spendius on one of them, and his companions 



who had been feized with him on the reft, whei 
.they all expired. Matho, the other chief, who com- 

..snanded in the city, faw plainly by this what lie him- 

f el : 
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felf might expert: ; and for that reafon was much more 
attentive to his own defence. Perceiving that Hanni- 
bal, as being confident of fuccefs, was very negligent 
in all things, he made a fally, attacked his quarters, 
killed many of his men, took feveral prifoners, among 
whom was Hannibal hi mfelf, and plundered his camp. 
Then taking Spendius from the crofs, he put Hannibal 
in his place, after having made him fuller inexpreffible 
torments ; and facrificed round the body of Spendius, 
thirty citizens of the firft quality in Carthage, as fo 
many victims of his vengeance. One would conclude, 
that there had been a mutual emulation betwixt the 
contending parties, which of them fhould out-do the 
other, in acfs of the mofl barbarous cruelty. 

Barcha being at fuch a diftance from his collegue, 
it was fome time before his misfortune reached him ; 
and befides, the road lying betwixt the two camps 
being impra&i cable, it was impoflible for him to ad- 
vance nattily to his afliftance. This unlucky accident 
caufed a great confirmation rn Carthage. The reader 
may have obferved, in the courfe of this war, a con- 
tinual vicifiitudeof profperity and adverfity, of fecurity 
and fear, of joy and grief } fo various and inccnftant 

were the events on either fide. 

In Carthage it was thought advifeable to make one 

bold pufli for all. Accordingly all the youth capable of 
bearing arms, were pre (Ted into the fervicc. Hanno 
was fent to join Hamilcar ; and thirty fenators were 
deputed to conjure thofe generals, in the name of the 
republic, to forget paft quarrels, and facrifice their re- 
fentments to their country's welfare. This was imme- 
diately complied with ; they mutually embraced, and 
were reconciled fincerely to one another. 

From this time, the Carthaginians were fuccefsful 
in all things; and Matho, who, in every attempt after 
this came off with difadvantage, at laft thought him- 
felf obliged to hazard a battle ; and this was juft what 
the Carthaginians wanted. The leaders on both fides 
animated their troops, as going to fight a battle, which 

L 3 would 
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would for ever decide their fate. An engagement im- 
mediately enfued. Victory was net long in fufpince; 
for the rebels every where giving ground, the Africans 
were almoil; all /lain, and the reft fiu -rendered . Ma- 

tho was taken alive, and carried to Cartilage. All A- 
frica returned immediately to irs allegiance, except the 
two perfidious cities which had lately revolted ; how- 
ever, they were foon forced to furrendcr M difcretion. 

And now the victorious army returned 10 Carthage, 
and was there received with fliouts of joy, and the con- 
gratulations of the whole city. Matho and his foldiers, 
after having adorned the public a triumph, were led to 
execution ; and hnifhed by a painful and ignominious 
death, a life that had been polluted with the blacked 
treafons, and unparallelled barbarities. Such was the 
conciuflon of the war againii the mercenaries, after 



having Med three years and four months. It fur- 
mfhed, fays P»«y bins, an ever-memorable leffon to ail 
nations, not to employ, in their armies, a greater 
number of mercenaries than citizens ; nor to rely, for 
the defence of their irate, on a body of men who are 
not attached to it, either by intereft or affection. 

I hitherto purpofely deferred taking notice of fuch 
tranfaclions of Sardinia, as puffed at the time I have 
been fpeaking of, and which were, in fome meafure, 
dependent on, and confequential of the war waged in 
Africa againft the mercenaries. They exhibit the fame 
violent methods to promote rebellion, the fame exceffes 
of cruelty ; as if the wind had carried the fame fpiritof 
difcord and fury from Africa into Sardinia. 

When the news was brought there, of what Spen- 
dius and Matho were doing in Africa, the mercenaries 
in that ifland alfo (hook off the yoke, in imitation of 
thofe incendiaries. They began by the murder ot Bof- 
tar their general, and of all the Carthaginians under 
him. A fucceflbr was fen t ; but all the forces which 
he carried with him, went over to the rebels ; hung 
the general on a crofsj and, throughout the whole 

ifland, put ail the Carthaginians to the fword, after ha- 
ving 
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ving made them fuffer inexpreflible torments. They 
then befieged all the cities one after another, and foon 

got pofleflion of the whole country. But feuds arifmg 

between them and the natives, the mercenaries were 
drove entirely out of the ifland, and took fancluary in 
Italy. Thus the Carthaginians loft Sardinia, an ifland 
of great importance to them, on account of its extent, 
its fertility, and the great number of its inhabitants. 

The Romans, ever fince their treaty with the Car- 
thaginians, had behaved towards them witli great 
jufttce and moderation. A flight quarrel on account 
of fome Roman merchants who were feized at Car- 
thage, for their having fupplied the enemy with pro- 
vifions, had embroiled them a little. But their mer- 
chants being reftored on the firft complaint made to 
the fenate of Carthage ; the Romans, who loved to 
difplay their juftice and generofity on all occafions, 
made the Carthaginians a return for their antient 
friendihip ; ferved them to the utmoft of their power ; 
forbid their merchants to furntfhany other nation with 
provifions ; and even refafed to liften to the propofals 
made by the Sardinian rebels, when invited by them 
to take pofleflion of the ifland. 

But thefe fcruples and delicacy wore off by degrees ; 
and Caefar's advantageous teftimony (in Salluft) of their 



honefty and plain-dealing, could not, with any pro- 



priety, be applied here : * c< Altho', fays he, in all 
*' the Punic wars, the Carthaginians, both in peace 
*' and during truces, had committed a number of de- 
" teftable adtions, the Romans could never, (how in- 
" viting foever the opportunity might be) be prevail- 
" ed upon to retaliate fuch ufage : They being more 
{< attentive to their own glory, than to the revenge 
" they might have juftly taken on fuch perfidious ene- 
" mies. 



* Bellis PunicSs omnibus, cum onem ta! : a fcccre : magis quod fe 

faepe Carthaginienfes & in pace & dignum f. rer, quam cj».i.:i ::i illos 

per inducias multa nefanda tacinora jure ft(t. v '!"- 1, qua-f.'^;.: •' .• . '?.- 

feciffeot, numqnamipfi per ocean- I . 
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(p) The mercenaries, who, as was obferved, had re- 
tired into Italy, brought the Romans at laft to the 
refolution of failing over into Sardinia, to render them- 
felves maf?ers of it. The Carthaginians were deeply 
affii&ed at the news ; upon pretence that they had a 
more juft title to Sardinia than the Romans j they 
therefore put themfclves in a poflure, to take a fpeedy 
and juft revenge on thofe who had excited the people 
of that iilaiid to take up arms againft them. But the 
Romans, pretending that thefe preparations were made, 
not againft Sardinia but their ftate, declared war a- 
gainft the Carthaginians. The latter, quite exhaufted 
in every refpedf, and fcarce beginning to breathe, were 
in no condition to fufiain a war. The neceflity of 
the times was therefore to be complied with, and they 
were forced to yield to a more powerful rival. A frefli 
treaty was thereupon made, by which they gave up 
Sardinia to the Romans ; and obliged themfelves to a 
new payment of twelve hundred talents, to keep off 
the war with which they were menaced. This in- 
justice of the Romans was the true caufe of the fe- 

cond Punic war, as will appear in the fequel. 

c jfhe fee on d Punic war. 
(q) The fecond Punic war, which I am now going to 
relate, is one of themoft memorable recorded inhiftory, 
and moil worthy the attention of an inquifitive reader ; 
whether we confider the boldnefs of the enterprizes ; 
the wifdom employed in the execution ; the obftinate 
efforts of two rival nations, and the ready reflburces 
they found in their loweft ebb of fortune ; the variety 

of uncommon events, and the uncertain iftue of fo long 
and bloody a war ; or laftly, the aflemblage of the 

moft perfect models in every kind of merit ; and the 
moft inflru£tive leftons that occur in hiftory, either 
with regard to war, policy, or government. Never 
did two more powerful, or at leaft .more warlike. ftates 
or nations make war againft each other, and never 

(p) A, M. 3767. Carth. 609. Rom. 511. Ant. J- C, 237. 
iq) Liv. J. 21. n. 1, 

had 
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had thefe in queftion feen themfelves raifed to a more 
lted pitch of power and glory. Rome and C 



thage were, doubtlefs the two firft ftates of the world. 
Having already tried their ftrength in the firft Punic 
war, and thereby made an eflay of each other's power, 
they knew perfectly well what either could do. In 
this fecond war, the fate of arms was fo equally 
ballanced, and the fuccefs fo intermixed with vicifii- 
tudes and varieties, that that party triumphed which 
had been moft expofed to ruin. Great as the forces 
of thefe two nations were, it may almoft be faid, that 
their mutual hatred was {till greater. The Roman?, 
on one fide, could not with any patience fee the 
vanquiflied prefuming to attack them ; and the Cartha- 
ginians, on the other, were exafperated at the equally 
rapacious and mean treatment, which they pretended 
to have received from the victor. 

The plan which I have laid down, does not permit 
to enter into an exact detail of this war, whereof 



me 



Italy, Sicily, Spain and Africa, were the feveral feats ; 
and which has a ftill clofer connection with the Ro- 
man hiftory than with that I am now writing. I 
{hall confine myfelf therefore, principally, to fuch 
tranfactions as relate to the Carthaginians ; and en- 
deavour, as far as I am able, to give my reader an idea 
of the genius and character of Hannibal, who perhaps 
was the greateft warrior that antiquity has to boaft of. 
The remote and more immediate caufes of the fecond 

Punic war. 

Before I come to fpeak of the declaration of war be- 
twixt the Romans and Carthaginians, I think it necefc 
fary to lay down the true caufes of it ; and to point out 
what fteps this rupture, betwixt thefe two nations, 
was fo long preparing, before it broke out into an open 
flame. 

That man would be grofsly miftaken, fays Po 

bius, (r) who {hould look upon the taking of Sagi 

rum by Hannibal as the true caufe of the fecond Pu 





Lib. 3. p. 1C2 — 1 68 > 
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war. The regret of the Carthaginians, for their having 

fo tamely given up Sicily, by the treaty which ter- 
minated the iirft Punic war ; the injuftice and violence 
of the Romans, who took advantage, from the trou- 
bles excited in Africa, to difpofTefs the C 
of Sardinia, and to impofe a new tribute on them 
and the fuccefs and conquefts of the latter in 
Thefe were the true caufes of the violation of the 
ty, as Livy *, (agreeing here with Polybius) infinuates 




few words, in the beginning of his hiftory of the 
fecond Punic war. 

(j) And indeed Hamilcar, firnamed Barcha, was 
highly exafperated on account of the laft treaty which 
the neceffity of the times had compelled the Cartha- 
ginians to fubmit to; and he therefore meditated the 
defign of taking juft, tho J diftant meafures, for break- 
ing it the firft favourable opportunity thatfhould ofFer. 

When the troubles of Africa were appealed, he was 
fent upon an expedition againft the Numidians ; in 
which, giving frefb proofs of his courage and abilities, 
his merit raifed him to the command of the army which 
was to act in Spr.in. (t) Hannibal his fon, at that time 
but nine years of age, begged with the utmoft impor- 
tunity to attend him on this occafion ; and for that 
purpofe employed all the foothirg arts fo common to 
children of his age, and which have fo much power 
over a tender father. Hamilcar could not refufe him j 
and after having made him fvvear upon the altars;, that 
he would declare himfelf an enemv to the Romans ao 
Toon as his age wou.d allow him 10 do it, he took hio 
fon with him. 

Hamilcar pofiefled all the qualities which conflitutc 



the great general. To an invincible courage, and the 
moft consummate prudence, he added a moll popular 

(j) P./lyb. L 2. p. 90* (ij PoJyb. I, 5, p. 127. Liv. I. 21. n. j. 
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1 :.m & Sicihain nimis celeri de- am fr.primpoiko, irACKep un.-.. 
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and infinuating behaviour. He fubdued, in a very 
fliort time, the greateft part of the nations of Spain, 
either by the terror of his arms, or his engaging con- 
duct ; and after enjoying the command there nine years, 
came to an end worthy his exalted character, 
glorioufly in arms for the caufe of his country. 

The Carthaginians appointed Afdrubal, his fon- 
in-law, to fucceed him. This general* to fecure the 
country, built a city, which by the advantage of its 
fituation, the commodioufnefs of its harbours, its for- 
tifications, and flow of wealth through its great com- 
merce, became one of the moft confiderable cities in 
the world. It was called New Carthage, and to this 
day is known .by the name of Carthagena.- 

From the feveral fteps of thefe two great generals,- 
it was eafy to perceive that they were meditating fome 
mighty defign, which they had always in view, and 
laid their fchemes at a great diftance for the putting it 
in execution. The Romans were fenfible of this, 
and reproached themfelves for their indolence and floth 
which had thrown them into a kind of lethargy ; at 
a time that the enemy were rapidly purfuing their 
victories in Spain, which might one day be turned 



r 



againft them. They would have been very well 
pleafed to attack them by open force, and to wreft 
their conquefts out of their hands. But the fear of 
another ( not lefs formidable) enemy, the Gauls, kept 
them from {hewing their refentments. They there- 
fore had recourfc to negotiations \ and concluded a 
treaty with Afdrubal, in which, without taking any 

of the reft of Spain, they contented themfel 



with introducing an article, by which the Cartha 



nians were not allowed to make any conquefts beyond 
the Iberus. 

(x) Afdrubal, in the mean time, {till pufhed on his 

conquefts, but took care not to pafs beyond the limits 
ftipuiated by the treaty ; and fparing no endeavours to 

(u) Poly b . 1. 2. p. ioi. A. M. 3776, Rome, 520, (*, IJ. 
r. 323. Liv. 1. zi. a. t. 
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win the chiefs of the feveral nations, by a courteous 
and engaging behaviour, he brought them over to the 
intereft of Carthage, more by pei fuafive methods than 
force of arms. But unhappily, after having governed 

years, lie was treacheroufly murdered by 




g 



for 



pnvate 



a Gaul, who took fo barbarous 
grudge he bore him 

( y) Three years before his death, he had writ 
Carthage, to defire that Hannibal, then twenty 



} 



of 



might be fent 



with fome difficulty 



i him. The propofal 
fenate was divided be- 



powerful factions, which, from Hamilcar 



time, had beg 



follow oppofite views, in the ad 



miniftration and affairs of the ftate. One faction was 



headed 




Hanno, whofe birth, meriu and 



for 



the publick welfare, gave him 



influence in the 



publick deliberations. This faction propofed, on every 



occafion 



the 



preferving the conquefts in Sp 
to the uncertain 



eluding of a fafe peace, and the 



being preferable 

which 



uncertain events of an expenfive war, 
the members of it forefaw would one day occafion 
the ruin of Carthage. The other, called the Bar- 
cinian faction 
Bare ha and h 



becaufe it fupported the intereft of 
family, had, to its antient merit and 



credit in the city, added the reputation which the fi 



e> 



ploits of Hamilcar and Afdrubal had g 



it 



and declared openly for war. When therefore Afdru 



bal 



demand came to be debated 



prefented the danger of fendins; lb early 



the fenate, Han- 

into the 



held, a young man, who had ail the haughtinefs and 
imperious temper of his father - s and who ought there- 



to) Liv. J. 21. n. 2> 4- A. M. 3783. Rome, 530. 



* The murder teas an effect of 
tie extraordinary fidelity of tits 



Cau/y whofe m after had fallen by 

tie hand of AjdrubaL It was per- 
petrated in publick j and th 



s n ;'.r- 



1 JL- 



being feixed by the guards. 



and pi t to the torture, ex pre [fed jo 1, 21. 

finng a j at isf action in the thoughts 



of his laying executed his re- 
i-er.-e hfccejsftlly, that f. e jlent- 
ed to injitlt all the terror of In tcr- 
Ker.ts. Eo fuit habitu ori% ut 
fupcrantc J^titia dolore^ rdentis 
etiam (peck-m pra'butrit. L/v. 
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fore, rather to be kept a long time, and very carefully, 
under the eye of the magi ft rates, and the power of the 
laws, that he might learn obedience, and a modefty 
which mould teach him not to think himfelf fuperior 
to all other men. He concluded with faying, that he 
feared, this fpark which was then kindling, would 
one day rife to a conflagration. His remonftrances 
were not heard, fo that the Barcinian faction had the 
fuperiority, and Hannibal fet out for Spain. 

The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon 
himfelf the eyes of the whole army, who fancied they 
faw Hamilcar his father furvive in him. He feemed 
to dart the fame fire from his eyes ; the fame martial 
vigour difplayed itfclf in the air of his countenance, 
with the fame features and engaging carriage. But his 
perfonal qualities endeared him {till more. He pofTefled 
almoft every talent that conftitutes the great man. 
His patience in labour was invincible, his temperance 
was furprizing, his courage in the greateft dangers in- 
trepid, and his prefence of mind in the heat of battle 
admirable ; and, a ftill more wonderful circumftance, 
his difpofition and caft of mind were fo flexible, that 
nature had formed him equally for commanding or 
obeying ; fo that it was doubtful, whether he was 
deareft to the foldiers or the generals. He ferved three 
campaigns under Afdrubal. 

(z) The fufFrages of both the army and people con- 
curred to raife him to the fupreme command, upon 
the death of Afdrubal. I know not whether it was 
not even then, or about that time, that the republic, to 
heighten his credit and authority, advanced him to the 
firft dignity of the flate, that of one of its SufFetes, 
which was fometimes conferred upon generals. It is 

from Cornelius Nepos that we have borrowed this 
circumftance of his life, who, fpeaking of the pne- 
tormip beftowed on Hannibal, upon his return to Car- 
thage and the conclufion of the peace, fays, that this 

{%) Pclyb. 1. 3.. P- i"S, 179. Liv. 1. 21. n. 3 — 5. A. M. 3734. 

Carthage, 626. Rome, 528, In vit. Annib. c. 7. 

was 
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was twenty -twot years after he had been nominated 
king 

The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as if 
Italy had been allotted to him, and he was even then 
appointed to make war upon the Romans, turned fe- 
cretly his whole views on that fide ; and loft no time, 
for fear of being prevented by death, as his father and 



brother-in-law had been 



In 




ftrong towns, and conquered many 
the Spaniards had fo much advanta 




gard 



the number of forces 



thei 



he took feveral 

Though 
him with 
amount- 



army 



ing to upwards of an hundred thoufand men ) yet he 
chofe his time and ports fo happily, that he entirely 
defeated them. After this victory every thing fubmit 



ted to his arms 



But he ftill forbore laving fiege to Sa 



guntum f , carefully avoiding every occafion of a rup- 
ture with the Romans, till he mould be furnimed with 
things neceflary for fo important an enterprize. pur- 



He 



ap 



fuant to the advice given him by his father 
plied himfelf particularly to engage the affections of the 
citizens and 

neroufiy allotting them a large fhare of the plunder 



d to gain their confidence, by g 



taken by the enemy, and by paying them 



h 



rears || : A wife ftep, which 

advantage at a proper feafon 



fails of producing 



(a) The S 



on their fide, fenfible of the 



danger with which they were threatned, from the con- 
tinued fucceffes of HannibaL adveitifed the Romans of 



them 



Up 



this, deputies were nominated 




the 



latter, and ordered to go and take a perfonal informa- 
tion upon the fpot ; they commanded them alfo to lay 



(a) P'.lyb. 1. 3. p. 170, 171. Liv. I. 23. n. 6 — 25 



* Hie ut rediit Praetor fa£tus 
€ft, poftquam rex ruerat anno fe- 
cundo Si vigefimo. 

■f 'This city lay on the Carthagi- 
nian Jide of the Iberus, 'very near 
the mouth of that river? and in a 



of 



II Ibi 



if 



oft, 



large partiendo prasdam^ 
ftipendia prastcrita cum fide exol- 
vendo 3 cundios civium fbcioriimqiie 



enmtry where the Carthaginians animos bi fe fcrraavit, Liv. 1. 21. 
•Si ere alkwd to makt war ; but n, 



meir 
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their complaints before Hannibal, if it mould be thought 
proper ; and in cafe he mould refufeto dojuftice, that 
then they fhould go directly to Carthage, and make the 
fame complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal laid fiege to Saguntum,. 
promifing himfelf great advantages from the taking of 
this city. He was perfuaded, that this would deprive 
the Romans of all hopes of carrying the war into 
Spain ; that this new conqueft would fecure the old ones; 
that no enemy would be left behind him, a circum- 
ftance which would render his march more fecure and 
unmolefted ; that he mould find money enough in it 
for the execution of his defigns ; that the plunder of 
the city would infpire his foldiers with great ardour, 
and make them follow him with the greater chearful- 
nefs ; that laftly, the fpoils which he mould fend to 
Carthage, would gain him the favour of the citizens. 
Animated by thefe motives, he carried on the fiege with 
the utmoft vigour. He himfelf fet an example to his 
troops, was prefent at all the works, and expofed him- 
felf to the greateft dangers. 

News was foon carried to Rome that Saguntum was 
befieged. But the Romans, inftead of flying to its 
relief, loft their time in fruitlefs debates, and equally 
infignificant deputations. Hannibal fent word to the 
Roman deputies, that he was not at leifure to hear 
them. They therefore repaired to Carthage, but 
with no better fuccefs ; the Barcinian faction having 
prevailed over the complaints of the Romans, and all 
the remonftrances of Hanno. 

During thefe voyages and negotiations, the fiege was 
carried on with great vigour. The Saguntins were 
now reduced to the laft extremity, and in want of all 
things. An accommodation was thereupon propofed ; 
but the conditions on which it was offered appeared fo 
harfh, that the Saguntins could not fo much as think 
of accepting them. Before they gave their final anfwer, 
the principal fenators, bringing their gold and filver, 

and that of the publick treafury, into the market- 

place, 
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place, threw both into a fire lighted for that purpofe, 
and afterwards themfelves. At the fame time a tower, 
which had been long afiaulted by the battering rams, 
falling with a dreadful noife, the Carthaginians en- 
tered the city by the breach, foon made themfelves 
maftersof it, and cut to pieces all the inhabitants who 
were of age to bear arms. But notwithstanding the 
fire, the Carthaginians got a very great booty. Han- 
nibal did not referve to himfelf any part of the fpoils 
gained by his victories, but applied them folely to the 
carrying on his enterprizes. Accordingly Polybius 
remarks, that the taking of Saguntum was of fer- 
vice to him, as it awakened the ardour of his foldiers 9 
by the fight of the rich booty which it had afforded, and 
by the hopes of more ; and it reconciled all the prin- 
cipal perfons of Carthage to Hannibal, by the large 
prefents he made to them out of its fpoils. 

(b) Words could never exprefs the grief and con- 
firmation with which the news of the taking, and 
the cruel fate of Saguntum, was received at Rome. 
Companion for an unfortunate city, (hame for their 
having failed to fuccour fuch faithful allies, a juft in- 
dignation againft the Carthaginians, the authors of all 
thefe calamities ; the ftrong alarms raifed by the fuc- 

cefies of Hannibal, whom the Romans fancied they 
faw already at their gates j all thefe fentiments were fo 
violent, that, during the firft moments of them, the 
Romans were unable to come to any refolution j or do 
any thing, but give way to the torrent of their pa£- 
fion, and facrifice floods of tears to the memory of 
a city, which lay in ruins becaufe of its inviolable fi- 
delity f to the Romans, and had been betrayed by their 
unaccountable indolence and imprudent delays. When 
they were a little recovered, an aflembly of the people 
was called, and war was decreed unanimoujly againft 
the Carthaginians. 

(b) Poiyb. p. IT4, 175. Liv. I. 21. n. 16, 17. 

f San&it.ite dilcipiina?, qua fidcro Ibcialcm ufque ad pernlricm fuam 
cduQi'tint, Lit-'. 1. 2J. n, 7. 

War 
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War proclaimed. 
(r) That no ceremony might be wanting, deputies 
were fent to Carthage, to enquire whether Saguntum 
had been befieged by order of the republic, and if fo, 
to declare war ; or, in cafe this fiege had been under- 
taken folely by the authority of Hannibal, to require 

that he mould be delivered up to the Romans. The 
deputies perceiving, that the ienate gave no direcl an- 
fwer to their demands, one of them, taking up the 
folded lappet of his robe, / bring here, fays he, in a 
haughty tone, either peace or war ; the choice is left 
to yourfelvcs. The fenate anfwering, that they left the 
choice to him : I give you war then, fays he, unfolding 
his robe. And we, replied the Carthaginians, with the 
fame haughtinefs, as heartily accept it, and are refohed 
to profecute it with the fame chearfulncfs. Such was the 
beginning of the fecond Punic war. 

(d) If the caufe of this war mould beafcribed to the 
taking of Saguntum, the whole blame, fays Polybius, 
lies upon the Carthaginians, who could not, with any- 
colourable pretence, befiege a city that was in alliance 
with Rome; and as fuch comprehended in the treaty, 
which forbid either party to make war upon the al- 
lies of the other. But, mould the origin of this war 

be traced higher, and carried back to the time when 
the Carthaginians were difpoflefled of Sardinia by the 
Romans, and a new tribute was fo unreafonably im- 
pofed on them ; it muft be confefled, continues Poly- 
bius, that the conduct: of the Romans is entirely un- 
juftifiable on thefe two points, as being founded merely 
on violence and injunice; and that, had the Cartha- 
ginians, without having recourfe to ambiguous and fri- 
volous pretences, plainly demanded fatisfac~tion upon 
thefe two grievances, and, upon their being refuted 
it, had declared war againft Rome, in that cafe reafon 
and juflice had been entirely on their fide. 

The interval between the conclufion of the firft, and 

(c) Poiyb, p. 187* Liv. 1. 21. n. iS, 19, (d) Polyb. 

i. 3. p. 184, J85. ^ 

the 
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the beginning of the fecond Punic war, was twenty- 
four years. 

The beginning of the fecwd Punk war, 
(e) When war- was refohed upon, and proclaimed 
both fides, Hannibal, who then was twenty- fix 




twenty-feven years of age; before he difcovered his 
grand defign, thought it incumbent on him to provide 
for the fecurity of Spain and Africa. With this view, 
he marched the forces out of the one into the other, 
fo that the Africans ferved in Spain, and the Spaniards 
in Africa. He was prompted to this from a perfuafion, 
that thefe foldiers, being thus at a diftance from their 
refpe&ive* countries, would be fitter for fervice 5 and 
more firmly attached to him, as L.ey would be a kind 
of hofhges for each other's fidelity. The forces which 
he left in Africa amounted to about forty thoufand 
men, twelve hundred whereof were horfe : Thofe of 
m ain were fomething above fifteen thoufand, of 
which two thoufand five hundred and fifty were horfe. 
He left the command of the Spanifh forces to his bro- 
ther Afdrubal, with a fleet of about fixty fhips to guard 
the coafts ; and at the fame time gave him the wifeft 
counfel for his conduct, whether with regard to the 
Spaniards or the Romans, in cafe they fhould attack 
him. 

Livy obferves that Hannibal, before he fet forward 
on this expedition, went to Cadiz to difcharge his 
vows made to Hercules ; and that he engaged himfelf 

by new ones, in order to obtain fuccefs in the war he 
was entring upon. (/) Polybius gives us, in few 
words, a very clear idea of the diftance of the feveral 
places through which Hannibal was to march, in his 
way to Italy. From New Carthage, whence he fet 
out, to the Iberus, were computed two thoufand two 

hundred (g) furlongs *- From the Ibetus to Emp 



m 



9 



(e) Polyb. I. 3. p. 187. Liv. 1. 21. JJ.2I, 22. A. M. 3787. Car- 
thage, 629. Rome, S3 1. Ant. .]. C. 217. (/j Lib. 3. p. 192, 

293. (?) 275 miles - 

* Polybius wakes the difiance from New Carthage to be 2600 

J furlongs j 
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urn, a fmail maritime town which fepa rates Spain from 
the Gauls, according to (g) Strabo, were fixteen hun- 



dred furlongs (h). From Emporium to the pafs of the 
Rhone, the like fpace of fixteen hundred furlongs (/). 
From the pafs of the Rhone, to the Alps, fourteen 

hundred furlongs (£). From the Alps, to the plains 
of Italy, tweh e hundred furlongs (/). Thus from 
New Carthage, to the plains of Italy, were 
thoufand furlongs (#?). 



eight 



(«) Hannibal had, long before, taken all the pro- 
per meafures, to difcover the nature and fitiiation of 
the places through which he was to pafs 5 to found 
how the Gauls flood affected to the Romans*; to win 
over their chiefs, whom he knew were very greedy of 
gold, by his bounty to them * ; and to fecure to him- 
felf the affection and fidelity of one part of the na- 
tions, through whofe country his march lay. He was 
not ignorant, that the paffage of the Alps would be 
attended with great difficulties, but he knew they were 

for his 



not unfurmountable, and 

purpofe. 



that was enough 




Hannibal began his march early in the fpring, 
from New Carthage where he had wintered. His army 
then confirmed of above an hundred thoufand men, of 
which twelve thoufand were horfe, and he had near 
forty elephants. Having crofled the Iberus, he foon 
fubdued the feveral nations which oppofed him in his 
march, and loft a confiderable part of his army in this 

expedition. He left Hanno to command all the coun- 
try lying between the Iberus and the Pyrenean hills, 



fg) L. 3. p. 299. 

(/) 150 miles. 
p. 188, 1S9. 



(h) 2 co milfs. (/) 200 miles. 175 miles. 



(»-') iooo miles. 



(») Polyb. 1. 3. 



(c) Idem, p. 189, 190. Liv. 1. 21. n. 22 — 24 



furlongs ; consequently the nvhole ab Annibale Gallorum animos ef- 
r.umber of furlongs uuill be 8400, fe : fed ne illi quidem ipfi fatismi- 
or (alkiving 625 feet to the fur- tern gentem fore, ni fubinde auro, 



long J 994 EngUjh miles, and al- 
v.oji one third. £ee Polybius Gro- 

nov. Edit. p. 267. 

* Audierunt praecccupatos jam 



cujus avidiflima gens tft, principum 
animi concilientur. Liv, I. 21, 



n. 2C, 



with 
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with eleven thoufand men, who were appointed to 
guard the baggage of thofe that were to follow him. 
He difmifled the like number, fending them back to 
their refpe&ive countries ; thus fecuring to himfelf their 
affection when he fhould want recruits, and alluring 
the reft that they fhould be allowed to return whene- 
ver they fhould defire it. He palled the Pyrenean hilh^ 
and advanced as far as the banks of the Rhone, at the 
head of fifty thoufand foot, and nine thoufand horfe j 
a formidable army, but lefs fo from the number, than 
from the valour of the troops that compofed it; troops 
who had ferved feveral years in Spain, and learnt the 
art of war, under theableft captains that Carthage could 



boaft 



Paffage of the Rhone, 



(0) Hannibal being arrived within about four days 
march from the mouth of the Rhone *, attempted to 
crofs it, becaufe the river, in this place, took up only 
the breadth of its channel. He bought up all the fhip- 
boats and little veflels he could meet with* of which the 



inhabitants had a great number becaufe of their com 




merce. He likewife built with great diligence, a pro- 
digious number of boats, little veflels, and floats of 
timber. On his arrival, he found the Gauls encamped 
on the oppoflte bank, and prepared to difpute the paf- 
fage. There was no poflibility of his attacking them 
in front. He therefore ordered a confiderable detach- 
ment of his forces, under the command of Hanno, the 
fon of Bomilcar, to pafs the river higher \ and, in 
order to conceal his march, and the defign he had in 
view, from the enemy, he obliged them to fet out in 

ght. All things fucceeded as he defired ; and the 



fiti 



was pafled f the next day without the lean: oppo 



They pafled the reft of the day in refrefhing them- 

Polyb. J. 3. p. a/o, 27 1, 272, 273, 274. Edit Gronov, 
L»iv, J. 21. n. 26 — 2S. 

* A iittk above Avignon. tivixt Rapiemaure and Font St. 



■f It is thought this was he- Eftrit, 



felvesj 
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felves, and in the night they advanced filently towards 

the enemy. In the morning, when the fignals agreed 
upon had been given, Hannibal prepared to attempt 

the paflage. Part of his horfes compleatly harnefled 
were put into boats, that their riders might, on their 
landing, immediately charge the enemy. The reft of 
the horfes fwam over on both fides of the boats, from 
which, one fingle man held the bridles of three or 
four. The infantry crofled the river, either on floats 
of timber, or in fmall boats, and in a kind of gondo- 
las, which were only the trunks of trees they them- 
felves had made hollow. The great boats were drawn 
up in a line at the top of the channel, in order to break 
the force of the waves, and facilitate the paflage to the 
reft of the fmall fleet. When the Gauls favv it ad- 
vancing on the river, they, according to their cuftom, 
broke into dreadful cries and bowlings ; and clajfhing 
their bucklers over their heads, one againft the other, 
let fly a mower of darts. But they were prodigioufly 
aftonifhed, when they heard a great noife behind 
them, faw their tents on fire, and themfelves attacked 
both in front and rear. They now had no way left but 
to fave themfelves by flight, and accordingly retreated 

to their refpeclive villages. After this, the reft of the 
troops crofled the river quietly, and without any op- 
pofition. 

The elephants were ftill behind, and occafioned a 
great deal of trouble. They were wafted over the next 
day in the following manner. From the bank of the 
river was thrown a float of timber, two hundred foot 
in length, and fifty in breadth; this was fixed ftrongly 
to the banks by large ropes, and quite covered over 
with earth ; fo that the elephants, deceived by its ap- 
pearance, thought themfelves upon firm ground. From 

this firft float they proceeded to a fecond, which was 
.built in the fame form, but only an hundred foot long, 
and faft.ned to the former by chains that were eafily 
Joofened. The female elephants were put upon the firft 
fioat, and the males followed after \ and when they 



1 



were 
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were got upon the fecond float, it was loofened from 
the firft, and, by the heJp of fmall boats, towed to 
the oppoftte fhoie. After this, it was fent back to 
fetch thofe which were behind. Some fell into the wa- 
ter, but they at la ft got fafe to diore, and not a fingle 
elephant was drowned. 

The march after the battle of the Rhone, 
(p) The two Roman conluls had, in the beginning 
of the fpring, fet out for their refpe<5tive provinces ; 
P. Scipio for Spain with fixty {hips, two Roman legi- 
ons, fourteen thoufand foot, and twelve hundred horfe 
of the allies ; Tiberius Sempronius for Sicily, with an 
hundred and fixty fhips, two legions, fixteen thoufand 
foot, and eighteen hundred horfe of the allies. The 
Roman legion confined, at that time, of four thoufand 
foot, and three hundred horfe. Sempronius had made 
extraordinary preparations at Lilybaeum, a fea-port 

town in Sicily, with the defign of croffing over di- 
rectly into Africa. Scipio was equally confident, that 
he mould find Hannibal ftill in Spain, and make that 
country the feat of the war. But be was greatly afto- 
nifhed, when, on his arrival at Pvlarfeilles, advice was 
brought him, that Hannibal was upon the banks of the 
Rhone, and preparing to crofs it. He then detached 
three hundred horfe, to view the pofture of the ene- 
my ; and Hannibal detached five hundred Numidian 
horfe for the fame purpofe ; during which, fome of his 
foldiers were employed in wafting over the elephants. 

At the fame time he gave audience, in prefence of 
his whole army, to a Gaulifii prince inhabiting near 
the Po, who afiured him, by an interpreter, in the 
name of his fubjecls, that his arrival was impatiently 
expected ; that the Gauls were ready to join him, and 
march againft the Romans; that he himfelf would 
conduct his army through places where they fhould 
meet with a plentiful fupply of provifions. When the 
prince was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a fpeech to his 
troops, magnified extremely this deputation from the 



Q>) Polyb. 1. 3. p. 200 — 202, &c, Liv. J, 21. n. 31, 32, 



Gauls; 
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Gauls ; extolled with juft praifes the bravery which 

his forces had fhewn hitherto ; and exhorted them to 
fuftain, to the laft, their reputation and glory. The 
foldiers, infpired with frefh ardour and courage, de- 
clared, with lifted hands, their readinefs to follow 
whitherfoever he friould lead the way. Accordingly he 
appointed the next day for his march ; and, after of- 
fering up vows, and making fupplications to the gods 
for the Mety of his troops, he difmilTed them; defiring, 
at the fame time, that they would take the neceflary 
refrefhments. 

Whilft this was doing, the Numidians returned. 
They had met with, and charged, the Roman de- 
tachment ; on which occafion the conflict was very ob- 
ftinate, and the flaughter great, confidering the fmall 
number of the combatants. An hundred and fixty of 
the Romans were left dead upon the fpot, and more 
than two hundred of the enemies. But the honour of 
this fkirmifh fell to the Romans ; the Numidians ha- 
ving retired, and left them the field of battle. This 
firft aclion was interpreted as an omen * of the fate of 
the whole war, and feemed to promife fuccefs to the 
Romans, but which, at the fame time, would be dearly 

bought, and ftrongly contefted. On both fides, thofe 
who had furvived this engagement, as well as the 

fcouts, returned to carry the news to their refpe&ive 
generals. 

Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next 
day, and croffed through the midft of Gaul, advancii 
northward j not that this was the (horteft way to t 
Alps, but only, as it led him from the fea, it pre- 
vented his meeting Scipio ; and, by that means, fa- 
voured the defign he had, of marching all his forces, 
without lefFening them by fighting, into Italy. 

Though Scipio marched with the utmoft expedi- 
tion, he did not reach the place where Hannibal had 



o 



cruentam ancipitifque certaminis 
vi«£toriam Ronianis porrendit. Liv. 
1. 21. n. 29. 
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palled the Rhone, till three days after he had fet out 
from it. Defpairing therefore to overtake him, he re- 
turned to his fleet, and reimbarked, fully refolved to 
wait for Hannibal at the foot of the Alps. But, in 
order that he might not leave Spain defencelefs, he fent 
his brother Cneius thither, with the greateir part of 
his army, to make head again ft Afdrubal 5 and him- 
felf fet forward immediately for Genoa, with inten- 
tion to oppofe the army which was in Gaul, near the 
Po, to that of Hannibal. 

The latter, after four days march, arrived at a 
kind of ifland, formed by the conflux * of two rivers, 
which unite their ftreams in this place. Here he was 
chofen umpire between two brothers, who difputed 
their right to the kingdom. He to whom Hannibal 
decreed it, furnifhed his whole army with provifions, 
clothes, and arms. This was the country of the Allo- 
broges, by which name the people were called, who 
now inhabit the jurifdi&ion of Geneva, + Vienna, 
and Grenoble. His march was not much interrupted 
till he arrived at the Durances, and from thence he 
reached the foot of the Alps*without any oppofition. 

The pajjhge over the Alps, 
(q) The fight of thefe mountains, whofe tops feemed 
to touch the fldes, and were covered with fnow, and 
where nothing appeared to the eye, but a few pitiful 
cottages, fcattered here and there, on the fliarp tops of 
inacceflible rocks ; nothing but meagre flocks, almoft 
perifhed with cold, and hairy men of a favage and 
fierce afpecl j this fpe£tacle, I fay, renewed the terror 

* 

(q) Polyb. J. 3. p. 203 — 208. Liv. I. 21. n. 3a — 37* 
* 'The text of Polybius, as it has fcript of Li<vy, Bifarat, which 
been transmitted to us, and that of flows 9 that we are to read Ifara 
Livy 9 place this ifland at the meet* Rhodanufquc amnes, infteadofA- 
in g °f the .Soanc and the Rhone, rar Rhodanufque ; and, that the 

that is, in that part where the city ifland in qitejlion is formed by the 

cf Lyons ft ands. But this is a ma- conflux of the Ifara and the Rhone, 

nifeft error, Jt was ^KCt^od; in the The Jituation cf the Allobroges, here 

Greek, inftead of which 6 "Apccpoq fP okcn °f> proves this evidently, 

has been fubflituted. J. Gronovius t In Dauphin/, 

S a y s > ^ :at be had read, in a manu- 

which 
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which the diftant profpe<5r had raifcd, and fh'uck a 
prodigious damp on the hearts of the foidiers. When 
they began to climb up, they perceived the moun- 
taineers, who had feized upon the higheft cliffs, and 
prepared to oppofe their pafiage. They therefore were 
forced to halt. Had the mountaineers, fays Polybius, 
only lain in ambufcade, and fuffered Hannibal's troops 
to firike into fome narrow pafiage, and had then 
charged them on a fudden, the Carthaginian army 
would have been irrecoverably loft. Hannibal, being 
informed that they kept thofe polls only in the day- 
time, and quitted them in the evening, poffefled him- 
felf of them by night. The Gauls returning early 
in the morning, were very much furprized to find their 
pofrs in the enemy's hands ; but ftill they were not 
difheartned. Being ufed to climb up thofe rocks, they 
attacked theCarthaginians who were upon their march, 
and harrafied them on all fides. The latter were ob- 
liged, at one and the fame time, to engage with the 
enemy, and ftruggle with the rugged nefs of the patios 
of the mountains, where they could hardly ftand. But 
the greateft diforder was caufed by the horfes and beafts 
of burden laden with the baggage, that frighted by 
the cries and howlings of the Gauls, which ecchoed 
dreadfully among the mountains ; and being fometimes 
wounded by the mountaineers, came tumbling on the 



foidiers, and dragged them headlong with them down 
the precipices, which lay clofe to the road. Hannibal* 
being fenfible that the lofs of his baggage only was 
enough to deftroy his army, ran to the afliftance of 
his troops, who were thus cmbarrafTed j and having 
put the enemy to flight, continued his march without 
moleftation or danger, and came to a caftle, which 
was the moft important fortrefs in the whole country. 
He poiTefTed himfelf of it, and of all the neighbouring 
villages, in which he found a large quantity of corn 
and cattle fufficient to fubfift his army three days* 

After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians were 
to encounter a new danger. The Gauls, feigning to 

Vol. I. M takes 
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take advantage of the misfortunes of their neighbours, 
who had fuffered for oppofing the paflage of Hannibal's 
troops, came to - pay their refpecls to that general ; 
Jbrought him provisions, offered to be his guides ; and 
left him hoftaees, as pledges of their fidelity. How- 



Hannibal placed no great confidence in them. The 



them 



elephants and horfes marched in the front, whilft him 
felf followed with the main body of his foot, keeping 
a vigilant eye over all things. They came at length 
to a very fteep and narrow pafs 9 which was commanded 
by an eminence where the Gauls had placed an ambuf- 
cade. Thefe ruihing out on a fudden, charged the 
Carthaginians on every fide, rolling down ftones upon 
them of a prodigious fize. The army would have 
been entirely routed, had not Hannibal exerted him- 
felf in an extraordinary 

of this difficulty. 

At laft, on the ninth day, they reached the fummit 

of the Alps. Here the army halted two days, to 
reft and refrefh themfelves after their fatigue, and after- 
wards continued their march. As it was now autumn, 
a great quantity of fnow was lately fallen, and covered 
all the roads, which caufed a diforder among the 
troops, and diflieartned them very much. Hannibal 
perceived it, and halting on a hill from whence there 
"was a profpe&.of all Italy, he mewed them the fruit- 
ful plains f watered by the river Po, to which they 
were almoft come j and therefore that they had but 

one effort more to make, before they arrived at them. 
He reprefented to them, that a battle or two would put 
a glorious period to their toils, and enrich them for 
ever, by giving them pofTeffion of the capital of the 
Roman empire. This fpeech, filled with fuch pleafi 
hopes, and enforced by the fight of Italy, infpired the 
dejected foldiers with frefh vigor and alacrity. They 
therefore purfued their march. But ftill the road was 
more craggy and troublefome than ever ; and the 
difficulty and danger increafed, in proportion as they 



Of Pi ■:;;:'>. it. 



csine 
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<ame lower down the mountain. For the ways were 
narrow, fteep, and flippery, in moft places ; fo that 
the foldiers could neither keep upon their feet as they 
marched, nor recover themfelves when they made a 
falfe {rep, but ftumbled, and beat down one another. 
They now were come to a worfe place than any 
they had yet met with. This was a path naturally 
very fteep and craggy, which being made more fo by 
the late falling in of the earth, terminated in a fright- 
ful precipice above a thoufand foot deep. Here the 

tavalry {topped fhort. Hannibal, wondring at this 
fudden halt, ran to the place, and faw that it really 
would be impoffible for the troops to advance further. 
He therefore was for going a round-about way, but 
this alfo was found impracticable. As, upon the old 



fnow, which was grown hard by lying, the 



fome newly fallen that was of no great depth, the 
feet, by their finking into it, found a firm fupport : 
but this fnow being foon diffolved, by the treading of 
the foremoft troops and beafts of burden, the foldiers 
marched on nothing but ice, which was fo flippery, 
that there was no ftanding ; and where, if they made 
the lead: falfe {rep, or endeavoured to fave themfelves 
with their hands or knees, there were no boughs or 
roots to catch hold of. Befides this difficulty, the 
horfes, ftriking their feet into the ice to keep them- 
felves from falling, could not draw them out again, 
but were caught as in a gin. They therefore were 
forced to feek fome other expedient. 

Hannibal refolved to pitch his camp, and to give his 
troops fome days reft, on the fummit of this hill, which 
was of a confiderable extent ; after they mould have 
cleared the ground, and removed all the old as well as 
the new fallen fnow, which was a work of immenfe 
labour. He afterwards ordered a path to be cut into 
the rock itfelf, and this was carried on with amazing 

patience and ardor. To open and enlarge this path, 
all the trees thereabouts were cut down, and piled round 

the rock, after which fire was fet to them. The wind, 
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by good fortune, blowing hard, a fierce flame foon 

broke out, fo that the rock glowed like the very coals 
with which it was furrounded. Then Hannibal, if 
Livy may be credited, (for Polybius fays nothing of 
this matter) caufed a great quantity of vinegar to be 
poured on the rock *, which piercing into the veins of 
it, that were now cracked by the intenfe heat of the 
fire, calcined and foftned it. In this manner, taking 
a large compafs about^ in order that the defcent might 
be eafier, they cut a way along the rock, which opened 
a free paflage to the forces, the baggage, and even to 
the elephants. Four days were employed in this work, 
during which the beads of burden had no provender; 
there being no fcod for them on mountains buried un- 
der eternal fnows. At laft they came into cultivated 
and fruitful fpots, which yielded plenty of forage for 
the horfes, and all kinds of food for the foldiers. 

Hannibal enters Italy. 

(r) When Hannibal marched into Italy, his army 
was not near fo numerous as when he left Spain, where 
we find it amounted to near fixty thoufand men. It 
had fuflained great lofles during the march, either in 
the battles it was forced to fight, or in the pafTage of 
rivers. At his departure from the Rhone, it confifted 
of thirty-eight thoufand foot, and above eight thoufand 
horfe. The march over the Alps deftroyed near half 
this number; fo that Hannibal had now remaining 

only twelve thoufand Africans, eight thoufand Spanilh 

foot, and fix thoufand horfe. This account he himfelf 
caufed to be engraved on a pillar near the promontory 
called Laciniuin. It was five months and a half fince 

{r) Polyb. I. 3. p. 109. & 212—214. Liv. 1. 21. n. 39. 

* Many reject this incident as fays , that the ivalls of it ivere wait 

fictitious, Pliny takes n:tice of a to fall by the force of 'vinegar, 

remarkable quality in i-ine^tir j viz. 1. 36. p. 8. Probably, the circum- 

its being able to break neks and fiance that fcems improbable on this 

flutes. Saxa mnipit Infufum, qune occafkn, is, the difficulty of Han- 

1*9:2 ruperit ignis antecetkns. 1, 23. mb'jfs procuring, in ibofe mour.- 

c. jr. lie therefore calls it Succus tains, a quantity of vinegar J ujp' 

WTM m dcnv.tor. 1. 33. c. 2. Dion, wtfer his purpofe, 
f£e*kjng of the Jiege of Ekutbcrf* 
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his firffc fetting out from New Carthage, including the 
fortnight he employed in marching over the Alps, 

when he fet up his ftandards in the plains of the Po, 
at the entrance of Piedmont. It might then be Sep- 
tember. 

His firft care was to give his troops fome reft, which 
they very much wanted. When he perceived that 
they were fit for action, the inhabitants of the territo- 
ries of Turin *, refufing to conclude an alliance with 
him, he marched and encamped before their chief city; 
carried it in three days, and put all who had oppofed 
him to the fword. This expedition ftruck the Barba- 
rians with fo much dread, tfeat they all came volunta- 
rily, and furrendred at difcretion. The reft of the 
Gauls would have done the fame, had they not been 
awed by the terror of the Roman arms, which were 
now approaching. Hannibal thought therefore that he 
had no time to lofe ; that it was his intereft to march 
up into the country, and attempt fome great exploit ; 
fuch as might induce thofe who mould have an incli- 
nation to join him, to rely on his valour. 

The rapid progrefs which Hannibal had made, 
greatly alarmed Rome, and caufed the utmoft confter- 
nation throughout the city. Sempronius was ordered to 
leave Sicily, and haften to the relief of his country j 
and P. Scipic, the other conful, advanced with the ut- 
moft diligence towards the enemy, c rolled the Po, and 
marched and pitched his camp near the Ticinus f . 

Battle of the cavalry near the Ticinus. 

(s) The armies being now in fight, the generals on 
each fide made a fpeech to their foldiers, before they 
engaged in battle. Scipio, after having reprefented to 
his forces the glory of their country, and the noble at- 
chievements of their anceftors, obferved to them, that 
victory was in their hands, fince they were to combat 
only with Carthaginians, a people who had been fo of- 

(s) Polyb. 1. 3. p. 214-— ai8. Liv. 1. 22. n. 39 — 47. 

* Taurini. 

•\ A fmall river (noio called Tejirto) in Lombardy. 
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ten defeated by them, as well as forced to be their tri- 
butaries for twenty years, and long accuftomed to be 
almoft their flaves :.That the advantage they had gained 
over the flower of the Carthaginian horfe, was a fure 
omen of their fuccefs, during the reft of the. war : 
That Hannibal, in marching over the Alps, had juft 
before loft the beft part of his army ; and that thofe 
who furvived were half dead with hunger, cold, and 
fatigue : That the bare fight of the Romans was fuffi- 
cient to put to flight a 'parcel of foldiers, who had the 
afpecl: of ghofts rather than of men : In a word, that 
victory was become necefTary, not only to fecure Italy, 
but to fave Rome itfelf, whofe fate the prefcnt battle 
would decide, that city having no other army where- 
with to oppofe the enemy. 

Hannibal, that his words might make the ftronger 

impreffion on the rude minds of his foldiers, fpeaks to 
their eyes, before lie addrefies their ears ; and does not 
attempt to perruade them by arguments, till he has 
£rft moved them by the following fpe£tacle. He arms 
jbme of the priibners he had taken in the mountains, 
and obliges then] to fight, two and two, in fight of 
his army ; promiiing to reward the conquerors with 
their liberty and rich prefents. The alacrity and vi- 
gour wherewith thefe Barbarians engaged upon thefe 
motives, gives Hannibal an occafion of exhibiting to 
his foldiers a lively image of their prefent condition ; 
which, by depriving them of all means of returning 
back, puts them under an abfolute neceffity either of 
conquering or dying, in order to avoid the endlefs evils 
prepared for thofe that fhould be fo bafe and cowardly, 
as to fubmit to the Romans. He difplays to them the 
greatnefs of their reward, viz. the conqueft of all 
Italy; the plunder of the rich and wealthy city of 
Rome j an illuftrious victory, and immortal glory. 
He fpeaks contemptibly of the Roman power, the fal/e 
luftre of which (he obferved) ought not to dazzle fuch 
warriors as themfelves, who had marched from the pil- 
lars of Hercules, through the nercefr. nations, into the 

very 
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Very center of Italy. As for his own part, he fcorns 
to compare himfeif with Scipio, a general of but fix 



months Handing : Hin fclf, »vho was ahnoit born, at 
leaft brought up, in t^e tent of Hamilcar his father; 
the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of the inhabitants of 
the Alps, and what is frill more, conqueror of the Alps 
themfeives. He rouzes their indignation againft the 
infolence of the Romans, who had dared to demand 
that himfeif, and the reft who had taken Sasuntum* 



mould be delivered up to them ; and excites their jea 
loufy againft the intolerable pride of thofe imperiou 



mafters, who imagined that all things ought to obey 
them, and that they had a right to give laws to the 

whole world. 

After thefe fpeeches, both fides prepare for battle. 
Scipio, having thrown a bridge crofs the Ticinus, 
marched his troops over it. Two ill omens* had filled 
his army with conflernation and dread. As for the Car- 
thaginians, they were infpired with the boldeft coin- 
rage. Hannibal animates them with frefh promifes ; 
and cleaving with a none the fkull of the lamb he was 



facrificing, he prays Jupiter to da{h to pieces his head 
in like manner, in cafe he did not give his foldiers the 
rewards he had promifed them. 

Scipio pofts, in the firft. line, the troops armed with 
miflive weapons, and the Gauliih horfe j and forming 



his fecond line of the flower of the confederate cavalry, 
he advances flowlv. Hannibal advanced with his whole 

cavalry, in the center of which he had pofted the 
troopers who rid with bridles, and thcNumidian horfe- 
men on f the wings, in order to furround the enemy. 
The officers and cavalry being eager to engage, a battle 
enfues. At the firft onfet, Scipio 5 s light-armed foldiers 



difcharged their darts, but frighted at the Carth 



Thefe two ill omens were, firft, condly, A fivarm of bees had 

A W- lf had fiole into the camp of pitched upon a tree near the Prato* 

the Romans, and cruelly mangled riuai or general" s tent, Liv. U 2X% 

fame of the foldiers, without rcceiv- c. 46. 

ing the leafi harm from thofe who *f The Numidiam ufed to ride, 

endeavoured to kill it : And ft- without faddk or bridle. 
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cavalry which came pouring upon them, and fearing 
left they mould be trampled under the horfes feet, they 
gave way, and retired through the intervals of the fqua- 
drons. The fight continued a long time with equal 
fuccefs. Many troopers on both fides difmounted 5 fo 
that the battle was carried on between infantry as well 
as cavalry. In the mean time, the Numidians fur- 
round the enemy, and charge the rear of the light- 
armed troops, who at firft had efcaped the attack of the 
cavalry, and tread them under their horfes feet. The 
center of the Roman forces had hitherto fought with 
great bravery. Many were killed on both fides, and 
even more on that of the Carthaginians. But the 
Roman troops were put into diforder by the Numidi- 
ans, who attacked them in the rear ; and efpecially by 
a wound the conful received , which difabled him. 

However, this general was refcued out of the enemy's 
hands by the bravery of his fon, then but feventeen 

years old ; and who afterwards was honoured with the 
furname of Africanus, for having put a glorious period 
to this war. 

The conful, though dangeroufly wounded, retreated 
in good order, and was conveyed to his camp by a body 
of horfe, who covered him with their arms and bodies : 
The reft of the army followed him thither. He haftned 
to the Po, which he crofted with his army, and then 
broke down the bridge, whereby he prevented Hanni- 
bal from overtaking him. 

It is agreed, that Hannibal owed this firft: victory to 
his cavalry ; and it was judged from thenceforth that 
the main ftrength of his army confifted in his horfe; 
2nd therefore, that it would be proper for the Romans 
to avoid large open plains, like thofe between the Po 

and the Alps. 

Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the 
neighbouring Gauls feemed to contend who fhould 
fubmit themfelves tuft to Hannibal ; furnifh him with 
ammunition, and enlift in his army. And this, as 

Polybius has already obferved, was what chiefly induced 

that 
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that wife and fkilful general, notwithftanding the fmall 
number and weaknefs of his troops, to hazard a bat- 
tle; which he indeed was now obliged to venture, 
from the impoffibility of marching back whenever he 
ftiould defire to do it, becaufe nothing but a battle 
would oblige the Gauls to declare for him ; their af- 
fiftance being the only refuge he then had left. 

Battle of Trebia. 

(f) Sempronius the conful, upon the orders he had 
received from the fenate, was returned from Sicily to 

Ariminum. From thence he marched towards Trebia, 
a fmall river of Lombardy, which falls into the Po a 
little above Placentia, where he joined his forces to thofe 
of Scipio. Hannibal advanced towards the camp of 
the Romans, from which he was feparated only by that 
fmall river. The armies lying fo near one another, 
gave occafion to frequent fkirmifhes, in one of which 

Sempronius, at the head of a body of horfe, gained 

but a very fmall advantage over a party of Carthagi- 
nians, which neverthelefs very much increafed the 
good opinion this general naturally entertained of his 
own merit. 

This inconfiderable fuccefs feemed to him a com- 
pleat victory. He boafted his having vanquiftied the 
enemy in the fame kind of fight, in which his col- 
legue had been defeated, and that he thereby had re- 
vived the courage of the dejected Romans. Being now 

refolutely bent to come, as foon as pollible, to a de- 
cifive battle ; he thought it proper, for decency fake, 

to confult Scipio, whom he found was of a quite dif- 
ferent opinion from himfelf. Scipio reprefented, that 
in cafe time mould be allowed for difciplining the new 
levies during the winter, they would be much fitter 
for fervice in the enfuing campaign ; that the Gauls, 
who were naturally fickle and incondant, would dif- 
engage themfelves infenfibly from Hannibal \ that as 
foon as his wounds fhould be healed, his prefence might 
be of fome ufe in an affair of fuch general concern ; 

(f) Polyb. 1. 23. p. 220— 227. Liv, 1, 21, n. 5 1—56. 
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In a word, he befought him earneftly not to proceed 
any further. 

Thefe reafons, .though fo juft, made no imprefllon 
upon Sempronius. He fawhimfelf at the head of fix- 
teen thoufand Romans, and twenty thoufand allies, ex- 
clufive of the cavalry ; ( which number, in thofe ages, 
formed a compleat army ) when both confuls joined 
their forces. The troops of the enemy amounted to 
near the fame number. He thought the juncture ex- 
tremely favourable for him. He declared publickly, 
that all the officers and foldiers were defirous of a battle, 
except his collegue, whofe mind ( he obferved ) be- 
ing more affe&ed by his wound than his body, could 
not, for that reafon, bear to hear of an engagement. 
But ftill, continued Sempronius, is it juft to let the 
whole army droop and languifh with him ? What 
could Scipio expect more ? Did he flatter himfelf with 
the hopes that a third conful, and a new army, would 
come to his affiftance r Such were the exprefficns he 
employed both among the foldiers, and even about 
Scipio's tent. The time for the election of new gene- 
rals drawing near, Sempronius was afraid a fuccefior 
would be fent before he had put an end to the war ; 
and therefore it was his opinion, that he ought to take 
advantage of his collegue's illnefs, to fecure" the whole 
honour of the victory to himfelf. As he had no re- 
gard, fays Pofybius, to the time proper for action, and 
only, to that which he thought fuited his own intereft, 
he could not fail of taking wrong meafures. He there- 
fore ordered his army to prepare for battle. 

This was the very thing Hannibal defired, holding 
it for a maxim, that when a general is once got into a 
foreign country, or one pofferied by the enemy, and 
has formed fome great defign, that fuch an one has 
no ether refuge left, but continually to raife the ex- 
pectations of his allies by fome frefh exploits. Be* 
fides, knowing that he fhould have to deal only with 
new-levied and unexperienced troops, he was defircus 

&f taking all the advantages poflible of the ardour of 

the 
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the Gauls, who were extremely defirous of fighting ; 
and of Scipio's abfence, who, by reafonofhis wound, 
could not be prefent in the battle. Mago was there- 
fore ordered to lie in ambufli with two thoufand men, 
confirming of horfe and foot, on the fteep banks of a 
fmall rivulet, which ran between the two camps ; and 
to conceal himfelf among the bufhes that were very 
thick there. An ambufcade is often fafer in a fmooth, 
open country, but full of thickets, as this was, than 
in woods, becaufe fuch a fpot is lefs apt to be fuf peeled. 
He afterwards caufed a detachment of Numidian ca- 
valry to crofs the Trebia, with orders to advance at 
break of day as far as the very barriers of the enemy's 
camp, in order to provoke them to fight; and then to 
retreat and repafs the river, in order to draw the Ro- 
mans after them. What he had forefcen, came di- 
rectly to pafs. The fiery Sempronius immediately de- 
tached his whole cavalry again it the Numidians, and 
then fix thoufand light-armed troops, who were foon 
followed by all the reft of the army. The Numidi- 
ans fled defignedly ; upon which the Romans purfued 
them with great eagernefs, and croffed the Trebia 
without refiftancc, but not without great difficulty, 
being forced to wade up to their very arm-pits through 

the rivulet, which was fwoln with the torrents that 

had fallen, in the night, from the neighbouring moun- 
tains. It was then about the winter-: bill ice, that is, in 
December. It happened to fnow that day, and the 
cold was exceffively piercing. Thj Romans had left 
their camp rafting, and without raking the leaft- pre- 
caution : whereas the Carthaginians had, by Hanni- 
hal's order, eat and drunk plentifully in their tents; 
had got their hoifes in readinefs, rubbed themfclvcs with 
oil, and put on their armour by the fire-fide. 

Thev were thus n re-pared when the niiht he-zan. The 
Romans defended tiicmfwlves valiantly lor a conlide- 
rable time, though they were half ipeut with hunger, 
fatigue and cold; but their civalrv was at hit broke 

and put 10 fi-glir. by ti:c C/;th..v:>.:i, which much 

2 exceeded- 
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exceeded theirs in numbers andftrength. The infan- 
try were foon in great diforder alfo. The foldiers in 
ambufcade fallying- out at a proper time, rufhed on a 
fudden upon their rear, and compleated the overthrow. 
A body of above ten thoufand men fought refolutely 
their way through the Gauls and Africans, of whom 
they made a dreadful flaughter ; but as they could 
neither affift their friends nor return to the camp, the 



way to it being cut off by the Numidian horfe, the 



river and the rain, they retreated in good order to Pla- 
centia. Moll of the reft loft their lives on the banks 
of the river, being trampled to pieces by the elephants 
and horfes. Thofe who efcaped, went and joined the 
body above mentioned. The next night Scipio retired 
alfo to Placentia. The Carthaginians gained a com- 
pleat victory, and their lofs was inconfiderable, except 
that a great number of their horfes were deftroyed by 
the cold, the rain, and the fnow; and that, of all 
their elephants, they faved but one only. 

(») In Spain, the Romans had better fuccefs, in thi3 
and the following campaign : for Cn. Scipio extended 
his cenquefts as far as the river Iberus f , defeated Han- 
no, and took him prifoner. 

(zv) Hannibal took the opportunity, whilft he was 

in winter-quarters, to refrefh his trocps, and gain the af- 
fection of the natives. For this purpofe, after having 
declared to the prifoners he had taken from the Ro- 
man allies, that he was not come with the view of 
making war upon them, but to reflore the Italians to 
their liberty and protect them againfc -the Romans, he 
fent them all home to their own countries, without re- 
quiring the kafl: ranfom. 

x) The winter was no fooner over, than he fet cut 
towards Tufcany, whither he ha fined his march for 
two important reafons. Firft, To avoid the ill ef- 
fects which would arife fiom the ill-will of the Gaub, 

(«; P\>Jyb. 1. 3. p. 228, 229. Liv. 1. 21. n. 60, 61. (w) Po- 

tyb. p, 229. [x.j Liv. 1. 2.J, ;K5'<5, 
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who were tired with the long ftay of the Carthaginian 
army in their territories ; and impatient of bearing the 
whole burden of a war, in which they had engaged 
with no other view, but to carry it into the country of 
their common enemy. Secondly, That he might in- 
creafe, by fome bold exploit, the reputation of his 
arms, in the minds of all the inhabitants of Italy, by 
carrying the war to the very gates of Rome ; and at 
the fame time, to animate afrefh his troops, and the 
Gauls his allies, by the plunder of the enemy's lands. 
But in his march over the Apennines, he was over- 
taken with a dreadful ftorm, which deftroyed great 
numbers of his men. The cold, the rain, the winds 
and hail, feemed to confpire his ruin ; fo that the fa- 
tigues which the Carthaginians had undergone in crof- 
fmg the Alps, feemed le5 dreadful than thofe they now 
fuflfered. He therefore marched back to Placentia, 
where he again fought Sempronius, who was returned 
from Rome.. The lofs on both fides was very near 
equal. 

(y) Whilft Hannibal was in thefe winter-quarters, 

he hit upon a true Carthaginian ftratagem. He was 
furrounded with fickle and inconftant nations : The 
friendfhip he had contracted with them, was but of 
frefh date. He had reafon to apprehend a change ia 
their difpofition, and confequently that attempts would 

be made upon his life. Tofecure himfelf therefore, he 

got peruques made, and clothes fuited to every age. 
Of thefe he fomctimes wore one, fometimes another ; 
and difguifed himfelf fo often, that not only fuch as 
faw him tranfiently, but even his intimate acquain- 
tance, could fcarce know him. 

(z) At Rome, Cn. Serviiius and C. Flaminius had 
been appointed confuls. Hannibal having advice that 
the latter was advanced already as far as Arretium, a 
town of Tufcany, refolved to go and engage him as 

(y) Polyb. I.21. Liv. 1. 22.. n. 1. Appian. in Bill. Annib. p. 3-16, 

(js) Polyb. p. 230, 231. Liv.. 1. 22. n. 2. A. M. 3 7 3 S . Roma, 
532- 

foon 
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foon as poflible. Two ways being fhewn him, he 
ehofe the fhorteft, though the molt troublefome, nay, 
almoft impaflible, by reafon of a fen which he was 
forced to go through. Here the army fuffered incre- 
dible hardihips. During four days and three nights, 
they marched half way up the leg in water, and 
confequently could not get a moment's fleep. Hanni- 
bal himfelf, who rid upon the only elephant he had left, 
could hardly get through. His long want of fleep, 
and the thick vapours which exhaled from that marfhy 
place, together with the unhealthfulnefs of the feafon, 
coft him one of his eyes. 

Battle of e Thrafy?nenus. 

(a) Hannibal being thus got, almoft unexpectedly, 
out of this dangerous place, refrefhed his troops, and 
then marched and pitched his camp between Arreti- 
um and Fefulse, in the richeft and moft fruitful part 
©f Tufcany. His ftrft. endeavours were, to difcovef 
the genius and character of Flaminius, in order that 
he might take advantage of his foible, which, accord- 
ing to Polybius, ought to be the chief ftudy of a ge- 
neral. He was told, that Flaminius was greatly con- 
ceited of his own merit, bold, enterprizing, ram, 
and fond of glory. To plunge him the deeper into 
thefe exceiTes, to which he was naturally prone **, he 



enflamed his impetuous fpirit, by laying wafte and 



burning the whole country, in his light. 

Flaminius was not of a temper to continue unadrive 
in his camp, though Hannibal Ihould have lain ftilh 



But when he few the territories of his allies laid wafte 
before his eyes, he thought it would reflect difhonour 
upon him, fhoukl he ild-cv Hannibal to ranfack Italy 
without coil troul ; and even advance to the very walls 
of Rome, without meeting any refinance. He re- 
jected with fcorn the prudent counfels of thofe who 
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advifed him to wait the arrival of his collegue ; and to 
befatisfied for the prefent, with putting a flop to the 
devaftation of the enemy. 

In the mean time, Hannibal was ftill advancing to- 
wards Rome, having Cortona on the left hand, and 
the lake Thrafymenus on his right. When he faw 
that the conful followed clofe after him, with the de- 
fign to give him battle, by flopping him in his march ; 
having obferved that the ground was convenient for that 
purpofe, he alfo began to prepare himfelf for the bat- 
tle. The lake Thrafymenus and the mountains of 
Cortona form a very narrow defile, which leads into 
a large valley, lined, on both fides, with hills of a 
confiderable height, and clofed, at the outlet, by a 
fteep hill of difficult accefs. On this hill, Hannibal, 
after having crofled the valley, came and encamped 
with the main body of his army ; porting his light- 
armed infantry inambufcadeupon the hills on the right, 
and part of his cavalry behind thofe on the left, as far 
almoft as the entrance of the defile, through which 
Flaminius was obliged to pafs. Accordingly this gene- 
ral, who followed him /ery eagerly, with the refolu- 
tion to fight him, being come to the defile near the 
lake, was forced to halt, becaufe night was coming 
on ; but he entred it the next morning at day-break. 

Hannibal having permitted him to advance, with all 
his forces, above half way through the valley, and fee- 
ing the Roman van-guard pretty near him, he found- 
ed the charge, and commanded his troops to come out 
of their ambufcade, in order that he might attack the 
enemy, at the fame time, from all quarters. The 
reader may guefs at the conflemation with which the 
Romans were feized. 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, 
neither had they got their arms in readinefs, when they 
found themfelves attacked in front, in rear, and in 
fiank. In a moment, all the ranks were ^;ut into cliP 
order. Flaminius, alone undaunted in fo univerfal a 

furprize, animates his foldiers both with his hand and 

v oice* 
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voice ; and exhorts them to cut themfelves a paflage, 

with their fwords, through the midft of the enemy. 
But the tumult which reigned every where, the dread- 
ful fhouts of the enemy, and a fog that was rifen, pre- 
vented his being feen or heard. However, when the 
Romans faw themfelves furrounded on all fides, either 
by the enemy or the lake, and the impoflibility of 

faving their lives by flight, it rouzed their courage, 
and both parties began the fight with aftonifhing ani- 
mofity. Their fury was fo great, that not a foldier in 
either army perceived an earthquake which happened 
in that country, and buried whole cities in ruins. In 
this confufion, Flaminius being llain by one of the In- 
fubrian Gauls, the Romans began to give ground, and 
at laft quite ran away. Great numbers, to fave them- 
felves, leaped into the lake ; whilft others, climbing 
over the mountains, fell into the enemy's hands whom 
they ftrove to avoid. Six thoufand only cut their way 
through the conquerors, and retreated to a place of 
fafety : but the next day they were taken prifoners. In 
this battle fifteen thoufand Romans were killed, and 
about ten thoufand efcaped to Rome, by different roads. 
Hannibal fent back the Latins, who were allies of the 
Romans, into their own country, without demanding 
the leaft ranfom. He commanded fearch to be made 
for the body of Flaminius, in order to give it burial, 
but it could not be found. He afterwards put his troops 
into quarters of refrefhment, and folemnized the fu- 
nerals of thirty of his chief officers, who were killed 
in the battle. He loft in all but fifteen hundred men 
moft of whom were Gauls. 

Immediately after, Hannibal difpatched a courier to 
Carthage, with the news of his good fuccefs in Italy. 
This caufed the greateft joy for the prefent, raifed the 
moll promifing hopes with regard to the future, and 
revived the courage of all the citizens. They now pre- 
pared, with incredible ardor, to fend into Italy and 
ain, all necefTary fuccours. 

Rome, on the contrary, was filled with univerfal 

grief 
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grief and alarm, as foon as the praetor had pronounced 
from the ronra the following words, We have loji a 
great battle. The fenate, fludious of nothing but the 
publick welfare, thought that in fo great a calamity 
and fo imminent a danger, recourfe muft be had to 
extraordinary remedies. They therefore appointed 

Quintus Fabius dictator, a perfon as confpicuous for 
his wifdom as his birth. It was the cuftom at Rome, 
that the moment a dictator was nominated, all autho- 
rity ceafed, that of the tribunes of the people excepted. 
M. Minucius was appointed his general of horfe. We 
are now in the fecond year of the war. 

Hannibal 9 s conduct with refpeff to Fabius. 
(b) Hannibal, after the battle of Thrafymenus, not 
thinking it yet proper to march directly to Rome, 
contented himfelf, in the mean time, with iayingwafte 
the country. He croffed Umbria and Picenum ; and 
after ten days march, arrived in the territory of A- 
dria *. He got a very confiderable booty in this march. 
Out of his implacable enmity to the Romans, he com- 
manded, that all who were able to bear arms mould 
be put to the fword ; and meeting no obftacle any 
where, he advanced as far as Apulia j plundering the 
countries which lay in his way, and carrying defola- 
tion wherever he came, in order to compel the na- 
tions to difengage themfelves from their alliance with 
the Romans ; and to fhow all Italy, that Rome itfelf, 
now quite difpirited, yielded him the victory. 

Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, had 
marched from Rome in quefr of the enemy, but with 
a firm refolution not to let him take the leaft advan- 
tage, nor to advance one ftep till he had firft reconnoi- 
tred every place ; nor hazard a battle till he fhould be 
fure of fuccefs. 

As fcon as both armies were in fight, Hannibal, to 
terrify the Roman forces, offered them battle, by ad- 
vancing very near the intrenchments of their camp. 

(&) Polyb. I. 23. p. 239—- 2 55« Liv. I. it, n. 9—30. 

. * A fmall tcivn, which gave name to the Adriatic fea, 

But 
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But finding every thing quiet there, he retired ; blam- 
ing, in appearance, the outward cowardife of the ene- 
my, whom he upbraided with having at laft loft that 
valour fo natural to their anceftors; but fretted in- 
wardly, to find he had to do with a general of fo diffe- 
rent a genius from Sempronius and Flaminiusj and 
that the Romans, inftructed by their defeat, had at 
laft made choice of a commander capable of oppofing 
Hannibal. 

From this moment he perceived that the dictator 
would not be formidable to him by the boldnefs of his 
attacks, but by the prudence and regularity of his con- 
duel:, which might perplex and embarrafs him very 
much. The only circumftance he now wanted to know 
was, whether the new general had refolution enough 
to purfue (readily the plan he feemed to have laid 
down. He endeavoured therefore to rouze him, by 
his frequent removals from place to place, by lay- 
ing wafte the hxvds, plundering the cities, and burn- 
ing the villages and towns. He, at one time, would 
raife his camp with the utmoft precipitation ; and at 
another, flop fhort in fome valley out of the com- 
mon rout, to try whether he eould not furprize him. 
in the plain. However, Fabius Hill kept his troops 
on hills, but without lofins: fi<rht of Hannibal ; never 
approaching near enough to come to an engage- 
ment ; nor yet keeping at fuch a diftance, as might 

give him an opportunity of efcaping him. He ne- 
ver fuffered his foldiers to flir out of the camp, ex- 
cept to forage, and on thefe occafions, not without a 
numerous convoy. If ever he engaged, it was only 
in flight fkirmifnes, and fo very cautioufly, that his 
troops had always the advantage. By this conduct he 
revived, by infenfible degrees, the courage of the fol- 
diers, which the lofs of three battles had entirely 

damped ; and enabled them to rely, as they had for- 
merly done, on their valour and good fuccefs. 

Hannibal, having got immenfely rich fpoils in Cam- 
pania, where he had relided a confiderable time, left 

it, 
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it, with his army, in order that he might not con- 
sume the proviiions he had laid up, and which he re- 
ferved for the winter- feafon. Betides, he could no 
longer continue in a country of gardens and vineyards,, 
which were more agreeable to the eye, than ufeful for 
the fubiiftence of an army ; a country where he would 
have been forced to take up his winter-quarters among, 
marfhes, rocks, and fands; during which the Romans 
would have drawn plentiful fupplies from Capua, and 
the richeft parts of Italy. He therefore refolved to 

fettle elfewhere. 

Fabius naturally fu ppofed, that Hannibal would be 
obliged to return the fame way he came, and that he 
might eafiiy annoy him during his march. He began, 
by throwing a confiderable body of troops iwto, and 
thereby fecuring, Cafilinum, a (mall town fituated on 
the Vulturnus, which feparated the territories of Faler- 
num from thofe of Capua : He afterwards detached 
four thoufand men, to go and feize the only narrow 
pafs through which Hannibal could come out ; and 
then, according to his ufual cuftom, potts himfelf with 
the remainder of the army on the hills adjoining to the 
road. 

The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the plain 

at the foot of the mountains. And now, the crafty 
Carthaginian fails into the fame fnare he had laid for 

Flaminius at the defile of Thrafymenus ; and it feemed 
impoiiible for him ever to extricate himfelf out of this 
difficulty, there being but one outlet, of which the 
Romans were poffeflcd. Fabius, fancying himfelf fu re 
of his prey, was only contriving how to feize it. He 
flattered himfelf with the probable hopes of putting an 
end to the war by this tingle battle. Neverthelefs, he 
thought fit to defer the attack till the next day. 

Hannibal perceived, that * his own artifices were 
now employed again ft him. It is in fuch junctures as 
thefe, that a general has need of great prefence of' 
mind, and unufual fortitude, to view danger in its ut- 

* Nec Annibalem fefellit fuis fe artibus peti. Liv» 

mo ft 
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moll: extent, without being ftruck with the Jeaft dread ; 
and to find out fure and inftant expedients without de- 
liberating. Immediately the Carthaginian general 
caufed two thoufand oxen to be got together, and or- 
dered fmall bundles of vine-branches to be tied to their 
horns. He then commanded the branches to be fet on 
fire in the dead of night, and the oxen to be driven 
with violence to the top of the hills where the Romans 
were encamped. As foon as thofe creatures felt the 
flame, the pain putting them in a rage, they flew up 
and down on all fides, and fet fire to the fbrubs and 
bufhes they met in their way. This fquadron, of a 
new kind, was fufteined by a good number of light- 
armed foldiers, who had orders to feize upon the fum- 
mit of the mountain, and to charge the enemy in cafe 
they fhould meet them. All things happened which 
Hannibal had forefeen. The Romans who guarded the 
defile, feeing the fires fpread over the hills which were 
above them, and imagining that it was Hannibal ma- 
king his efcape by torch-light, quit their pott, and run 
up to the mountains to oppofe his paflage. The main 
body of the army not knowing what to think of all 
this tumult j and Fabius himfelf not daring to flir, as 
k was exceflively dark, for fear of a furprize, waits for 
the return of the day. Hannibal feizes this opportu- 
nity, marches his troops and the fpoils thro' the defile 
which was now unguarded ; and refcues his army out 
of a fnare in which, had Fabius been but a little more 
vigorous, it would either have been deftroyed, or at 
Jeaft very much weakened. It is glorious for a man 
to turn his very errors to his advantage, and make 
them fubfervient to his reputation. 

The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, ftill pur- 
fued and harrafied by the Romans. The dictator, be- 
ing obliged to take a journey to Rome, on account of 
ibme religious ceremonies, earneftly intreated his ge- 
neral of horfe, before his departure, not to fight du- 
ring his abfence. However, Minucius did not regard 

either his advice or his entreaties ; but the very firft 

oppor- 
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opportunity he had, whilft part of HannibaFs troops 
were foraging, he charged the reft, and gained forrte 
advantage. He immediately fent advice of this to 
Rome, as if he had obtained a conliderable victory. 
The news of this, with what had juft before happened 
at the pafiage of the defile, raifed complaints and mur- 
murs againft the flow and timorous circumfpecTion of 
Fabius. In a word, matters were carried fo far, that 



the Roman people gave his general of horfe an equal 



authority with him ; a thing unheard of before. The 
dictator was upon the road when he received advice of 
this : For he had left Rome, in order that he might 
not be an eye-witnefs of what was contriving againft 
him. His conftancy however was not fhaken. He 
was very fenfible, that though his authority in the 
command was divided, yet his flcill in the art of war 
was not fo *. This foon became manifeft. 

Minucius, grown arrogant at the advantage he had 
gained over his collegue, propofed that each (hould 
command a day alternately, or even a longer time. 

But Fabius rejecled this propofal, as it would have ex- 

pofed the whole army to danger, whilft under the 
command of Minucius. He therefore chofe to divide 
the troops, in order that it might be in his power to 
preferve, at leaft, that part which mould fall to his 
lhare. 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that paffed in the 
Roman camp, w?s over-joy'd to hear of this diflenfion 
of the two commanders. He therefore laid a fnare for 
the rafh Minucius, who accordingly plunged headlong 
into it j and engaged the enemy on an eminence, in 
which an ambufcade was concealed. But his troops 
being foon put into diforder, were juft upon the point 
of being cut to pieces, when Fabius, alarmed by the 
fudden outcries of the wounded, called aloud to his 
foldiers : " Let us haften to the afliftance of Minu- 
iC cius : Let us fly and fnatch the victory from the 

* Satis fidens haudquaquam cum imperii jure artem imperandi asqua- 
tarn. Liv. 1. zz. n. z6, 

*' enemy, 
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* 6 enemy, and extort from our fellow- citizens a con* 
" feffion of their fault." This fuccour was very fea- 
fonable, and compelled Hannibal to found a retreat. 
The latter, as he was retiring, faid, <c That the cloud 
<c which had been long hovering on the fummit of the 
<c mountains, had at laft burft with a loud crack, and 
ic caufed a mighty ftorm." So important and feafon- 
able a fervice done by the dictator, opened the eyes of 
Minucius. He accordingly acknowledged his error, 
returned immediately to his duty and obedience ; and 
ihewed, that it is fometimes more glorious to know 
.how to atone for a fault, than not to have committed it. 

The Jlate of affairs in Spain, 

(c) In the beginning of this campaign, Cn. Scipio, 
having fuddenly attacked the Carthaginian fleet, com- 
•manded by Hamilcar, defeated it, and took twenty-five 
ihips, with a great quantity of rich fpoils. This vic- 
tory made the Romans fenfible, that they ought to be 

particularly attentive to the affairs of Spain, becaufe 
Hannibal could draw confiderable fupplies both of men 
and money from that country. Accordingly they fent 
a fleet thither, the command whereof was given to 
P. Scipio, who, after his arrival in Spain, having joined 
his brother, did the commonwealth very great fervice. 
Till that time the Romans had never ventured beyond 
the Ebro. They then were fatisfied, with their hav- 
ing gained the friendfhip of the nations fituated between 
that river and Italy, and confirming it by alliances : 
But under Publius, they croffed the Ebro, and carried 
their arms much farther up into the country. 

The circumftance which contributed moft to pro- 
mote their affairs, was, the treachery of a Spaniard in 
Saguntum. Hannibal had left there the children of 
the moft diftinguimed families in Spain, whom he had 
taken as hoftages. Abelox, for fo this Spaniard was 
called, perfuadcd Bofrar, the governor of the city, to 
fend back thefe young men into their country .> in or- 
der, by that means, to attach the inhabitants more 



■(f) PoJyb. 1. 3. p. 245 — 250. Liv, I. zz, n, 19 — zz. 
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firmly to the Carthaginian intereft. He himfelf was 
charged with this commifiion. But he carried them to 
the Romans, who afterwards delivered them to their 
relations, and, by fo acceptable a prefent acquired theix 
amity. 

The battle of Carina, 
(d) The next fpring, C. Terentius Varroand L. JE- 
milius Paulus were chofen confuls at Rome. In this 

campaign, which was the third of the fecond Punic 



war, the Romans did what had never been pradlifed 
before, viz. to compofe the army of eight legions, each 
confifting of five thoufand men, exclufiveof the allies. 
For, as we have already obferved, the Romans never 
raifed but four legions, each of which confifted of a- 
bout four thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe *. 
'They never, except on the moft important occafions, 
made them confift of live thoufand of the one, and 
four hundred of the other. As for the troops of the 
allies, their infantry was equal to that of the legions, 
but they had three times as many horfe. Each*of the 
confuls had commonly half the troops of the allies, 
with two legions, in order for them to a& feparately ; 

and all thefe forces were very feldom ufed at the fame 
time, and in the fame expedition. Here the Romans 
had not only four, but eight legions, fo important did 
,the affair appear to them. The fenate even thought 
fit, that the two confuls of the foregoing year, Servi- 
lius and Attilius, fhould ferve in the army as procon- 
fuls : but the latter could not go into the field, by rea- 
fon of his great age. 



Varro, at his fettine out from P.ome, had declared 



openly, that he would fall upon the enemy the very 
fir ft opportunity, and put an end to the war ; adding, 
that it would never be terminated, fo long as men, of 
the character of Fabius, mould be at the head of the 
Roman armies. An advantage which he gained over 



(</) A. M. 37S9. Rome 533. Polyb. 1. 3. p. 255 — 268. Liv. 1. 22. 
.n. 34 — "4 - 

* Pclybv s fisppofes nr.Iy tivo hut:- Lipfnu thinks that this is a mijiahe 
jired hcrfe in each l-'rjm : But j ', cither cf tic s.utbcr cr transcriber, 

the 
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the Carthaginians, of whom near feventeen hundred 
were killed, greatly increafed his boldnefs and arro- 
gance. As for Hannibal, he confidered this lofs as 
a real advantage ; being perfuaded that it would fervc 
as a bait to the confuFs rafhnefs ; and prompt him on 
to a battle, which he wanted extremely. It was after- 
wards known, that Hannibal was reduced to fuch a 
fcarcity of provifions, that he could not poilibly have 
fubilfted ten days longer. The Spaniards were already 
meditating to leave him. So that there would have 
been an end of Hannibal and his army, if his good 
fortune had not thrown a Varro in his way. 

Both armies having often removed from place to 
place, came in fight of each other near Cannae, a little 
town in Apulia, iituated on the river Aufidus. As 
Hannibal was encamped in a level open country, and 
his cavalry much fuperior to that of the Romans, JE- 
milius did not think proper to engage in fuch a place. 
He was for drawing the enemy into an irregular fpot, 
where^the infantry might have the greateft mare in the 
action. But his collegue, who was wholly unexperi- 
enced, was of a contrary opinion. Such is the in- 
conveniency of a divided command ; jealoufy, a dif- 
parity of tempers, or a diverlity of views, feldom fail- 
ing to create a difTenfion between the two generals. 

The troops on each fide were, for fome time, con- 
tented with flight lkirmifhes. But, at laft, one day 
when Varro had the command ( for the two confuls 
took it by turns ) preparations were made on both fides 
for battle. ^Emilius had not been confulted ; yet, tho* 
he extremely difapproved the conduct, of his collegue, 
as it ,was not in his power to prevent it, he feconded 
him to the utmoft. 

Hannibal, after having made his foldiers obferve, 
that, being fuperior in cavalry, they could not poflibly 
have pitched upon a better fpot for fighting, had it been 
left to their choice : " Return then, fays he, thanks 
" to the gods, for having brought the enemy hither, 
6 6 that you may triumph over them j and thank me 

" alfo, 
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u alfo, for having reduced the Romans to a necefiity 
" of coming to an engagement. After three great 
" victories, won fucceflively, is not the remembrance 
" of your own actions fufrlcient to infpire you with 
" courage ? By the former battles, you are become 
" mailers of the open country ; but this will put you 
" in polTeilion of all the cities, and ( I prefume to fay 
" it ) of all the riches and power of the Romans. It 
" is not words that we want, but action. I truft in 
" the gods, that you fhall foon fee my promifes ve- 
" rifled." 

The two armies were very unequal in number. 1 hat 
of the Romans, including the allies, amounted to four- 
fcore thoufand foot, and a little above fix thoufand 
horfe: and that of the Carthaginians confifted but of 
forty thoufand foot, ( all well difciplined ) and of ten 
thoufand horfe. iEmilius commanded the right wing 
of the Romans, Varro the left, and Servilius, one of 
the confuls of the laft year, was ported in the center. 
Hannibal, who had the art of taking all advantages, 
had ported himfelf, fo as the wind Vulturnus *, which 
rifes at certain ftated times, mould blow directly in the 
faces of the Romans during the fight, and cover them 
with duft ; then keeping the river Aufidus on his left, 
and porting his cavalry in the wings, he formed his 
main body of the Spanifh and Gailick infantry which 
he" ported in the center, with half the African heavy- 
armed foot on their right, and half on their left, on the 
fame line with the cavalry. His army being thus drawn 
up, he put himfelf at the head of the Spanim and 
Gailick infantry ; and having drawn them out of the 
line, advanced to begin the battle, rounding his front 
as he advanced nearer the enemy ; and extending his 
flanks in the fhape of a half-moon, in order that he 
might leave no interval between his main body and the 

* A inohnt burning <w:rJ raifcd chuds of JrA du ft y and 

blowing Soutb-South'EaJ}, rvbicb, blinded und cboaki'd the Rcmar.s. 
in this Jlat and fandy country, 

N reft 
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reft of the line, which confifted of the heavy-armed 
infantry, who had not moved from their pofts. 

The fight foorr began, and the Roman legions that 
were in the wings, feeing their center warmly attack- 
ed, advanced to charge the enemy in flank. Hanni- 
bal's main body, after a brave refiftance, finding them- 
felves furioufly attacked on all fides, gave way, being 
overpowered by numbers ; and retired through the in- 
terval they had left in the center of the line. The 
Romans having purfued them thither with eager con- 
fufion, the two wings of the African infantry, which 
was frehh, well-armed, and in good order, wheeled 
about on a fudden towards that void fpace in which 
the Romans, who were already fatigued, had thrown 
themfelves in diforder ; and attacked them vigoroufly 
on both fides, without allowing them time to recover 

themfelves, or leaving them ground to draw up. In 
the mean time, the two wings of the cavalry, haying 
defeated thofe of the Romans, which were much infe- 
rior to them ; and in order to purfue the broken and 
fcattered fquadrons* having left only as many forces 
as were neceflary to keep them from rallying ; ad- 
vanced and charged the rear of the Roman infantry, 
which, being furrounded at once on every fide by the 
enemy's horfe and foot, was all cut to pieces, after 
having fought with unparallelled bravery. ^Kmilius, 
being covered with the wounds he had received in t*he 
fight, was afterwards killed by a body of the enemy 
to whom he was not known ; and with him two 
quneflors, one and twenty military tribunes, many 
who had been either confuls or prretors ; Servilius, one 
of the laft year's confuls, Minucius the late general 
of the horfe to Fabius, and fourfcore fenators. Above 
feventy thoufand men fell in this battle * ; and the 
Carthaginians, fo great was their furyf, did not 

.* lcffen% very much the f Duo maximi cxercitus ca?fi ad 

number of the jlairr, waking them hoftium fatietatem , donccAnnib.il 

Amount but to about forty three thcu- dkeret militi fuo : Paicc feno. 

i And, But Pohbi'us night ratker to Fkr. 1. J. c. 6. 
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give over the Daughter, till Hannibal, in the very heat 
of it, called out to them feveral times ; Step, Joldiers ; 

the vanquijhed. Ten thoufand men, who had 
been left to guard the camp, furrendred themfelves pri- 
foners of war after the battle. Varro the conful re- 
tired to Venufia, with only feventy horfe ; and about 
four thoufand men efcaped into the neighbouring cities. 
Thus Hannibal remained matter of the field, he being 
chiefly indebted for this, as well as for his former 
victories, to the fuperiority of his cavalry over that of 
the Romans. He loft four thoufand Gauls, fifteen 
hundred Spaniards and Africans, and two hundred 
horfe. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, advifed 
Hannibal to march directly to Rome, promifing him 
that within five days they mould fup in the Capitol. 
Hannibal anfwering, that it was an affair which re- 
quired mature examination j " I fee, replies Mahar- 
" bal, that the gods have not endowed the fame man 
" with all talents. You, Hannibal, know how to 
<c conquer, but not to make the beft ufe of a victory. " * 
It is pretended that this delay faved Rome and the 
empire. Many authors, and among the reft Livy, 
charge Hannibal, on this occafion, as guilty of a capi- 
tal error. But others, more referved, are not for 
condemning, without evident proofs, fo renowned a 
general, who, in the reft of his conduct: was never 
wanting, either in prudence to make choice of the beft 
expedients, or in readinefs to put his defigns in execu- 
tion. They, befides, are inclined to judge favourably 
of him, from the authority, or at leaft the filence of 
Polybius, who, fpeaking of the memorable confe- 
quences of this celebrated battle, fays, That the Car- 
thaginians were firmly perfuaded, that they fhould pof- 




fefs themfelves of Rome at the firft affault : But then 
he does not mention, how this could poffibly have been 

, as that city was very populous, warlike, 

* Turn Maharbal: Non orn- Vincere fcis, Annibal, vi&oria uti 

ni» nimuum eidem Di; dedere. ncfcisi Lvv* 1. 22, n. 51. 
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ftrongly fortified, and defended with a garrifon of two 
legions \ nor does he any where give the leaft hint that 
flich a project was feafible, or that Hannibal did wrong 
in not attempting to put it in execution. 

And indeed, if we examine matters more narrow- 
, we (hall find that, according to the common max- 
is of war, it could not be undertaken. It is certain 
that Hannibal's whole infantry, before the battle, a- 
mounted but to forty thoufand men j and as fix thou- 
fand of thefe had been (lain in the action, and, doubt- 

lefs, many more either wounded or difabled, there could 
remain but fix or feven and twenty thoufand foot fit for 
fervice j now this number was not fufHcient to inveft 
fo large a city as Rome, which had a river running 
through it ; nor to attack it in form, becaufe they had 
neither engines, ammunition, nor any other things 
neceflary for carrying on a {lege, (e) For want of thefe, 
Hannibal, even after his victory at Thrafymenus, mif- 
carried in his attempt upon Spoletum : And foon after 
the battle of Cannes, was forced to raife the fiege of a 
little namelefs city*. It cannot be denied, but that, 
had he mifcarried on the prefent occafion, nothing lefs 
could have been expected but that he muft have been 
irrecoverably loft. However, to form a juft judgment 
of this matter, a man ought to be a foldier, and fhould, 
perhaps, have been upon the fpot. This is an old dif- 
pute, on which none but thofe who are perfectly well 
(killed in the art of war, mould pretend to give their 
opinion. 

(f) Soon after the battle of Cannae, Hannibal dif- 
patched his brother Mago to Carthage, with the news 
of his victory ; and at the fame time to demand fuc- 
cours, in order that he might be enabled to put an end 
to the war. Mago being arrived, made, in full fenate, 
a lofty fpeech, in which he extolled his brother's ex- 
ploits, and difplayed the great advantages he had gain- 
ed over, the Romans. And, to give a more lively idea 

(e) Liv. 1, 22. n. 9* Liv. J. 23. n. 18. (/) Liv. J. 23. 



n. 11— .14 



* Cafi linum. 
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of the greatnefs of the vi&oryy by fpeaking in fome 
meafure to the eye, he poured out, in the middle of 
the fenate, a bufnel * of gold rings, which had been 
taken from the fingers of fuch of the Roman nobility 
as had fallen in the battle of Cannae. He concluded 
with demanding money, provifions, and frefh troops. 
All the fpe&ators were ftruck with an extraordinary 
joy ; upon which Imilcon, a great ftickler for Hanni- 
bal, fancying he now had a fair opportunity to infult 
Hanno, the chief of the contrary faction, afked him, 

whether he was ftill diflatisfied with the war they were 
carrying on againft the Romans, and was for having 

Hannibal delivered up to them. Hanno, without dif- 
covcring the leaft emotion, replied, that he was ftill 
of the fame mind ; and that the victories they fomuch 
boafted ( fuppofing them real ) could not give him joy, 
but only in proportion as they fhould be made fubfer- 
vient to an advantageous peace : He then undertook 
to prove, that the mighty exploits, on which they 
infifted fo much, were wholly chimerical and imagi- 



nary. " I have cut to pieces, fays he, ( contmuin 
Mago's fpeech ) the Roman armies : Send me forne 



troops. — What more could you afk, had you been 
conquered ? I have twice fcized upon the enemy's 

camp, full, (no doubt) of provifions of every kind. 
«< — Send me provifions and money. — Could you have 
" talked otherwife had you loft your camp? " He then 
afked Mago, whether any of the Latin nations were 
come over to Hannibal, and whether the Romans had 
made him any propofals of peace. To this Mago an- 
fwering in the negative : " I then perceive, replied 
u Hanno, That we are no farther advanced, than 
4< when Hannibal firft landed in Italy." The infe- 
rence he drew from hence was, that neither men nor 
money ought to be fent. But HannibaPs faction pre- 



* Pliny, I.33. c. I. fays, that bufhels and a half ' ; but he thinks it 

there were three bufhels fent to Car- mofi probable, that there was but 

thage. Livy obferves, that fome au- one, I. 33. n. 12. Florus, 1. 2. 

then made them amount te three c. 1 6. makes it two bufhels. 

N 3 vailing 
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vailing at that time, no regard was paid to Hanno's 
remonftrances, which were confidered merely as the 
effect of prejudice and jealou fy ; and accordingly, or- 
ders were given for levying the fupplies of men and 
money which Hannibal required. Mago fet out imme- 
diately for Spain, to raife twenty-four thoufand foot, 
and four thoufand horfe in that country ; but thefe le- 
vies were afterwards flopped, and fent another way : 
fo eager was the contrary faction to oppofe the defign 
of a general whom they utterly abhorred, (g) Whereas, 
in Rome, a conful, who had fled, was thanked be- 
caufe he had not defpaired of the commonwealth ; at 
Carthage, people were almofl angry with Hannibal, 
for being victorious. But Hanno could never forgive 
him the advantages he had gained in this war, becaufe 



5 



he had undertaken it in oppolition to his counfel. Thus 
being more jealous for the honour of his own opinions 
than for the good of his country, and a greater enemy 
to the Carthaginian general than to the Romans, he 
did all that lay in his power to prevent future, and to 
ruin paft, fuccefies. 

Hannibal takes up bis winter quarters in Capua, 
(b) The battle of Cannae fubje£led the moft power- 
ful nations of Italy to Hannibal, drew over to his in- 
tercir. Graecia Magna *, with the city of Tarentum ; 
and fo wrefted, from the Romans, their moft ancient 
allies, among whom the Capuans held the firft rank. 
This city, by the fertility of its foil, its advantageous 
fituation, and the blemngs of a long peace, had rofe 
to great wealth and power. Luxury, and a flow of 
pleafures, (the ufual attendants on wealth) had cor- 
rupted the minds of all its citizens, who, from their 
natural inclination, were but too much inclined to vo- 
luptuoufnefs and all excefles. 

{z) De St. Evrem. (b) Liv. 1. 23. n. 4 — iS. 

* Cieterum quum Gra'ci cm- of alnoji all the maritime coaji, 

tiem fere oram maritirriam Coloniis tbis very country t (together nuitB 

fuis, e Graecia dedu£b's, obfide- Sicily) ivas called Graecia Magna» 

rent, &c. Rut after the Greeks bad, £f c, Cluver. Geograph. I. 3. c. 30. 
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Hannibal + made choice of this c 




quarters 



Here it was that his fold 



ity for his winter 
ers, who had fuf- 
toils, and braved the moft 



tained the moft grievous 
formidable dangers, were overthrown by delights and 
a profufion of all things, into which they plunged with 
the greater eagernefs, as they, till then, had been 
ftrangers to them. Their courage was fo greatly e- 
nervated in this bewitching retirement, that all their 
after-efforts were owing rather to the fame and fplen- 
dor of their former victories, than to their prefent 
ftrength. When Hannibal marched his forces out of 



the city 



ould have taken them for 



and the reverfe of thofe who had fo lately marched into 
it. Accuftomed, during the winter-feafon, to com- 
modious lodgings, to eafe and plenty ; they were no 

g marches 



g 



able to bear hunger 



thirft 
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watchings, and the other toils of war : not to mention 
that all obedience, all difcipline were entirely laid afide. 
I only tranfcribe on this occafion from Livy, who, 
: he may be credited, thinks Hannibal's ftay at Capua 
reproach to his condu6t ; and pretends, that he there 
ras guilty of an infinitely greater error, than when he 
egle&ed to march direclly to Rome after the battle of 



1 



Can 



For this delay *, fays Livy, might feem only 



have retarded his vi&ory 



this laft mif- 



duel: rend red him abfolutely incapable of ever defeating 



the enemy. In a word, as M 



obferved jud 



oufly afterwards, Capua was to the Carthag 
and their general, what || Cannre had been to the Ro- 
mans. There their martial genius, their love of dif- 

cipline, were loft : There their former fame, and theii 



■f Ibi partem majorem hiemis 
exercitum in teftis habuit j adver- 
fus omnia humana mala faepe ac 



* Ilia enim cun&atio di/tulifi'e 
modo Victoria m videri potuit, hie 
error vires ademifle ad vincenduni. 



diu durantem, bonis inexpertum Liv. 1. 23. n. 18. 



atque infuetum. Itaque quos nulla 
mali vicerat vis, perdidere nimia 



II Capuam Annibali Cannas 
fiiHIe : ibi virtutem bellicam, ibi 



bona ac voluptates immcdicre, et eo militarem difciplinam, ibi praeteriti 



impenfius, quo avidius ex infolentia 
in eas fe merferant. Liv. 1, 23 

B..18. 



temporis famam, ibi ipem futuri 
extin&am. Liv. 1. 23* n. 45. 
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almofl certain hopes of future glory vanifhed at once. 
And indeed, from thenceforth the affairs of Hannibal 
advanced to their decline by fwift fteps ; fortune de- 
clared in favour of prudence, and victory feemed now 
reconciled to the Romans. 

J know not whether Livy has reafon to impute all 
thefe fatal confequences, to the delicious abode of Ca- 
pua. If we examine carefully all the circum fiances of 
this hiftory, we mail fcarce be able to perfuade .our- 
idves, that the little progrefs which was afterwards 
made by the arms of Hannibal, ought to be afcribed 
to Capua. It might, indeed, have been one caufe, 
but this would be a very inconfiderable one : And the 
bravery with which the forces of Hannibal, afterwards 
defeated the armies of confuls and praetors ; the towns 
they took even in fight of the Romans ; their main- 
taining their conquefrs fo vigoroufly, and flaying four- 
teen years after this in Italy, in fpite of the Romans; 
all thefe circumftances may induce us to believe, that 
Livy lays too great a ftrefs on the delights of Capua. 

The real caufe of the decay of Hannibal's affairs, 
was owing (o his want of necefTary recruits and fuc- 
cours from Carthage. (/) After Mago's fpeech, the 
-Carthaginian fenate had judged it necefTary, in order 
for the carrying on the conquefts in Italy, to fend thi- 
ther a confiderable reinforcement of Numidian horfe, 
forty elephants, and a thoufand talents ; and to hire, 
in Spain, twenty thoufand foot, and four thoufand 
horfe, to reinforce their armies in Spain and Italy. 
(k) Neverthelefs, Mago could obtain an order but for 
twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufand five hundred 
horfe : And even, when he was juft going to march 
to Italy with an arm}'-, fo much inferior to that which 
had been promifed him, he was countermanded and 
fent to Spain. So that Hannibal, after thefe mighty 
promi fes, had neither infantry, cavalry, elephants, nor 
money fent him ; but was left to his fhifts. His army 
Was now reduced to twenty-fix thoufand foot, and 

(t) Liv. 1, 23. n. 13. (&) Ibid. n. 32, 

nine 
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nine thoufand horfe. How could it be poffible for him, 
with fo inconfiderable an army, to feize, in an ene- 
my's country, on all the advantageous pofts ; to awe 
his new allies, to preferve his old conquefts and form 
new ones \ and to keep the field, with advantage, a- 
gainft two armies of the Romans which were recruited 
every year ? This was the true caufe of the declenfion 
of Hannibal^ affairs, and of the ruin of thofe of Car- 
thage. Was the part where Polybius treated this fub- 
jedt extant, we doubtlefs fhould find, that he lays a 
greater ftrefs on this caufe, than on the luxurious de- 
lights of Capua. 

The tranfaflions relating to Spain and Sardinia*. 
The two Scipios continued in the command of 
Spain, and their arms were making a confiderable pro- 
grefs there, when Afdrubal, who alone feemed able to 
cope with them, received orders from Carthage, to 
march into Italy to the relief of his brother. Before 
he left Spain, he writ to the fenate, to convince them 
of the abfolute neceflity of their fending a general in 
his (read, who had abilities fufficient for oppofing the 
Romans. Imilcon was therefore lent thither with an 
army ; and Afdrubal fet out upon his march with his, 
in order to go and join his brother. The news of his 
departure was no fdoner known,, but the greateft part 
of Spain was fubjedred by the Scipios. Thefe two ge- 
nerals, animated by fuch fignal fuccefs, refolved to pre- 
vent him, if poffible, from leaving Spain. They con- 
fidered the danger to which the Romans would be ex- 
pofed, if, being fcarce able to refill Hannibal o 




they fliould be attacked by the two brothers, at the 
head of two powerful armies. They therefore purfued 
Afdrubal, and, coming up with that general, forced 
him to fight, againft his inclination. Afdrubal was 

overcome ; and, fo far from being able to continue his 
march for Italy, he found that it would be impoffible 
for him to continue with any fafety in Spain. 

The Carthaginians had no better fuccefs in Sardinia, 

(/) A. M. 3790. Rome 534. Lu-. I. 23. n. 26 — 30 — 32 — 4.0, 41. 1 
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Defigning to take advantage of ibme rebellions they 
had fomented in that country, they loft twelve thou- 
fand men in a battle fought againft the Romans, who 



took a {till greater number of prifoners, among whom 
were Afdrubal furnamed Calvus, Hanno, and Mago *, 
who were diftinguifhed by their birth as well as mili- 
tary exploits. 

The ill fuccejs of Hannibal. The fieges of Capua 

and Rome. 

(m) From Hannibal's abode in Capua, the Cartha- 
ginian affairs in Italy no longer fupported their reputa- 
tion. M. Marcellus, firft as pnetor, and afterwards 
as conful, had contributed very much to this revolution. 
He harrafled Hannibal's army on <?very occafion, feized 
upon his quarters, forced him to raife fieges, and even 
defeated him in feveral engagements ; fo that he was 
called the Sword of Rome, as Fabius had before been 
named its Buckler. 

(n) But what moft affected the Carthaginian gene- 
ral, was, to fee Capua befieged by the Romans. In 
order therefore to preferve his reputation among his 
allies, by a vigorous fupport of thofe who held the chief 
rank as fuch, he flew to the relief of that city ; brought 
forward his forces, attacked the Romans, and fought 
feveral battles, to oblige them to raife the fiege. (o) At 
]aft, feeing all his meafures defeated, he marched ha- 
ftily towards Rome, in order to make a powerful di- 
verlion. He had fome hopes, in cafe he could have 
an opportunity, in the firft confternation, to ftorm 
fome part of the city, of drawing the Roman generals 
with all their forces from the fiege of Capua, to the 
relief of their capital ; at leaft he flattered himfelf that 
for the lake of continuing the fiege, they fhould di~ 
vide their forces, their weaknefs might then offer an 
occafion, either to the Capuans or himfelf, of enga- 




(w) A. M. 3.791. Rom. 535. Liv. !. 23. n. 41— 46. 1, sc. n. 22, 
1. 26. n. 5 — 16. (n) A. M. 3793. Rome 537. (o ; A. M. 3794, 
Rom. 538. 
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ging and defeating them. Rome was ftruck, but not 
confounded. A propofal being made by one of the fe- 
nators, to recall all the armies to fuccour Rome ; Fa- 
bius * declared, that it would be fhameful in them to 
be terrified, and forced to change their meafures upon 
every motion of Hannibal, They therefore contented 
themfelves with only recalling part of the army, and 
one of the generals, Fulvius the proconful, from 
the fiege. Hannibal, after making fome devaftations, 
drew up his army in order of battle before the city, 
and the confuls did the fame. Both fides were pre- 
paring to fignalize themfelves in a battle, of which 
Rome was to be the recompence, when a violent ftorm 
obliged them to feparate. They were no fooner re- 
turned to their refpe&ive camps, but the face of the 
heavens grew calm and ferene. The fame happened: 
frequently afterwards ; infomuch that Hannibal, be- 
lieving that there was fomething fupernatural in the 
event, faid, according to Livy, that fometimes + his 

own will, and fometimes fortune, would not fuffer. 
him to take Rome. 

But the circumftances which moft furprized and in- 
timidated him, was the news, that, whilft he lay en- 
camped at one of the gates of Rome, the Romans had 
fent out recruits for the army in Spain at another gate y 
and at the fame time, difpofed of the ground whereon 
his camp was pitched, notwithftanding which, it had 
been fold for its full 'value. So barefaced a contempt,, 
flung Hannibal to the quick : He therefore, on the 
other fide, expofed to fale the mops of the goldfmiths 
round the forum. After this bravado he retired, and* 
in his march, plundered the rich temple of the goddefs 
Feronia ||. Capua, 

* Flagitiofu m effe terreri ac cir- graves, and there w as one y with a 

cumagi ad omnes Annibalis com- temple in it y dedicated to her y at 

minationes. Liv. 1. 26. n. 8. the foot of the Mountain Sorafle. 

•f Audita vox Annibalis fertur^ Strabo 9 fpcaking of the grew where 

Potiundae fibi urbis Romsg; modo this goddefs was worshipped y fays y \ 

mentem non dari, modo fortunam. that a facrijicc was offered aiwu- 

Liv. 3. 26. n. I K ally to her in it j, and that tier <vg~ 

|J F&rcnia was the goddefs of taries, infpircd by this g^ddfs > 

walked 
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Capua, thus left to itfelf, held out but very little 



longer. 



After that fuch of its fenators, as had the 



chief hand in the revolt, and confequently could not 
expe& any quarter from the Romans, had put them- 
felves to a truly tragical death *, the city furrendered 
at difcretion. The fuecefs of this fiege, which, by 
the happy confequences wherewith it was attended, 
proved decifive, and gave the Romans a vifible fupe- 
riority over the Carthaginians ; difplayed, at the fame 
time, how formidable the power of the Romans was, 
$ when they undertook to punifh their perfidious al- 
lies ; and the feeble protection which Hannibal could 
afford his friends, at a time when they moft wanted it. 

The defeat and death of the two Scipios in Spain, 

(p) The face of affairs was very much changed in 



Spain. 



The Carthaginians had three armies in that 



country ; one commanded by Afdrubal, the fon of 
Gifgo; thefecond by Afdrubal, fon of Hamilcar; and 
a third under Mago, who had joined the firft Afdrubal. 
The two Scipios, Cneus and PubJius, were for divid- 
ing their forces, and attacking the enemy feparately,. 
which was the caufe of their ruin. It accordingly was 
agreed that Cneus, with a fmall number of Romans, 
and thirty thoufand Celtiberians, mould march againft 
Afdrubal the fon of Hamilcar; whilft Publius, with 
the remainder of the forces compofed of Romans and 
the allies of Italy, mould advance againft the other two 
generals. 



CM 



39 



M ' 3793- Rome 537 



over 



Jlill extant fc 



f Auguflus, in ivhicb this gcddefs 

efented with a crown on her 



heed. 



eating tkemfehes with whe y they- 
11 drank poifon. '■fben, taking their 
ifl farewell y fov.e withdrew to 
heir civn boufes, others jiaid with 
Virius j and all expired be fere tie 



to the 



f this gates ivere opened to the Romans « 



Liv. ]. 26. n. 13, 14 

t 



treatment which his ecuvtry might vis in Romanis ad expetendas pee- 



•fe*uen fenators to go 
his oivn loufcy where, 

7 plentiful dinner, and 



nas ab infidclibus leciis, & quam 
nihil in Annibale auxilii r.d receptos 

in fidem tuendes efTet. Z/*>. 1* 26. 

Publius 
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Publius was vanquiflied firft. To the two leaders 
whom he had to oppofe, Mafinifla, elate with the 
vi<£fc>ries he had lately gained over Syphax^ joined him- 
felf - y and was to be foon followed by Indibilis a power 
ful Spanifh prince, The armies came to an engage- 
ment. The Romans, being thus attacked on all fides 
at once, made a brave refiftance as long as they had 
their general at their head ; but the moment he fell, 
the few troops which had efcaped the flaughter, fecured 
themfelves by flight. 

The three victorious armies marched immediately 
in quefl: of Cneus, in order to put an end to the war 
by his defeat. He was already more than half van- 
quiflied, by the defertion of his allies, who all forfook 
him , and left, to the Roman generals, this impor- 
tant inftru£iion *, viz. never to let their own forces 



be exceeded in number by thofe of foreigners. 



He 

guefled that his brother was llain, and his army de- 
feated, upon feeing fuch great bodies of the enemy ar- 



rive. He furvived him but a fliort time, being killed 
in the engagement. Thefe two great men were equally 
lamented by their citizens and allies j and the Spaniards 
bewailed their memory, becaufe of the juftice and mo- 
deration of their conduct. 

0 

; Thefe vaft countries feemed now inevitably loft $. 

but the valour of L. Marcius + a private officer, of the 
Equeftrian order, preferved them to the Romans, 
Shortly after this the younger Scipio was fent thither, 
who greatly revenged the death of his father and uncle j 
and reftored the affairs of the Romans in Spain, to 
their former flourifhing condition. 



ans y who had divided themfeh'es 



. * Id quidem cavendum femper 

Romanfs ducibus erit, exemplaque into two camps, and were fecurc, 
haec vere pro documentis habenda, as they thou It, from any imme- 
Ne ita externis crtdant auxiliis, ut diate attempt of the Remans j killed 

thirty- jewn thou/and of them j took 

one thou fa 7; d eight hundred pri (oners 9 
and Brought off immenfe plunder \ 



non plus fui rcbcrls fuarumque pro- 
file virium in callris habeant. Li c u % 
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The defeat and death of Afdrubal, 

(q) One unforefeen defeat ruined all the meafures, 
and blafted all the hopes of Hannibal with regard to 
Italy. The confuls of this year, which was the eleventh 
of the fecond Punic war, (for I pafs over feveral events 

for brevity fake) were C. Claudius Nero, and M. Li- 
vius. The latter had, for his province, the Cifalpin 
Gaul, where he was to oppofe Afdrubal,. who, it was- 
reported, was preparing to pafs the Alps. The former 
commanded in the country of the Brutians, and in 

Lucania, that is, in the oppofite extremity of Italy 3 
and was there making head againft Hannibal. 

The paffage of the Alps gave Afdrubal very little 
trouble, becaufe his brother had cleared the way for 
him, and all the nations were difpofed to receive him. 
Some time after this, he difpatehed couriers to Hanni- 
bal, but they were intercepted. Nero found by their 
letters, that Afdrubal was haftening to join his brother 
in Umbria. In a conjuncture of fo delicate and im- 
portant a nature as this, when the fafety of Rome lay- 
at ftake, he thought himfelf at liberty to difpenfe with 
the eftablimed rules * of his duty, for the welfare of 
his country. In confequence of this, it was his opi- 
nion, that fuch a bold and unexpected blow ought to 
be ftruck, as might be capable of frri king terror into 
the enemy; by marching to the relief of his collegue, 
in order for them to charge Afdrubal unexpectedly with 
their united forces. This defign, if the feveral cir- 
cumftances of it were thoroughly examined, will ap- 
pear exceeding* remote from imprudence. To prevent 
the two brothers from joining their armies, was to fave 
the ftate. Very little would be hazarded, even though. 
Hannibal mould be informed of the abfence of the 
conful. From his army, which confifted of forty-two 
thoufand men, he drew out but feven thoufand for his 

(j) Po]yb. I. ii. p. 622 — 625. Liv. 1. 27. p. 35—39—51. A. M. 
3798. Rome 542. 

* general was alls&cd tt have bi% own province, to go into that of 

own 
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own detachment, which indeed were the flower of 
his troops j but, at the fame time, a very inconfidera- 
ble part of them. The reft remained in the camp, 
which was advantageoufly fituated, and ftrongly forti- 
fied. Now could it be fuppofed, that Hannibal would 

attack, and force a camp, defended by thirty-five 

thoufand men ? 

Nero fet out without giving his foldiers the lead 
notice of his deilgn. When he advanced fo far, that 
it might be communicated without any danger, he told 

them, that he was leading them to certain victory : 
That, in war, all things depended upon reputation ; 
that the bare rumour of their arrival would difcon- 
cert all the meafures of the Carthaginians ; and that 
the whole honour of this battle would fall to them. 

They marched with extraordinary diligence, and 
joined the other conful in the night, but did not pitch 
feparate camps, the better to impofe upon the enemy. 
The troops which were newly arrived joined thofe of 
Livius. The army of Porcius the praetor was in- 
camped near that of the conful, and in the morning a 
council of war was held. Livius was of opinion, that 
it might be proper to allow the troops fome days to 
refrem themfelves ; but Nero befought him not to 
ruin j by delay, an enterprize to which difpatch only 
could give fuccefs $ and to take advantage of the error 
of the enemy, as well abfent as prefent. This, ad- 
vice was complied with, and accordingly the fignal for 
battle was given. Afdrubal, advancing to his fore- 
moft ranks, difcovered by feveral circumftances, that 
frefh troops were arrived j and he did not doubt but 
that they belonged to the other conful. This made 
him conjecture, that his brother had fuflained a con- 
siderable lofs, and, at the fame time, fear, that he 
was come too late to his afiiftance. 

After making thefe reflections, he caufed a retreat to 
be founded, and his army began to march in great 
diforder. Night overtaking him, and his guides de- 

ferting, he was uncertain what way to go. He marched* 

at 
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at random, along the banks of the river Metaurus *, 

and was preparing to crofs it, when the three armies of 
the enemy came up with him. In this extremity, he 
faw it would be impoflible for him to avoid coming to 
an engagement ; and therefore did all things which 
could be expected from the prefence of mind and va- 
lour of a great captain. He feized an advantageous 
poft, and drew up his forces on a narrow fpot, which 
gave him an opportunity of polling his left wing 
(the weakeft part of his army ) in fuch a manner, 
that it could neither be attacked in front, nor charged 
in flank ; and of giving, to his main battle and right 
wing, a greater depth than front. After this hafty 
difpofition of his forces, he pofted himfelf in the 
ter, and firft marched to attack the enemy's left 

wing ; well knowing that all was at flake, and that 



muft either conquer or die. The battle lafted a long 



time, and was obfHnately difputed by both parties 
Afdrubal efpecially, fignalized himfelf in this engage- 
ment, and added new glory to that he had already ac- 
quired by a feries of fhining actions. He led on his 
foldiers trembling and quite difpirited, againft an ene- 
my fuperior to them both in numbers and refolution. 
He animated them by his words, fupported them by 
his example, and, with intreaties and menaces, en- 
deavoured to bring back thofe who fled ; till, at laft, 
feeing that victory declared for the Romans, and be- 
ing unable to furvive' the lofs of fo many thoufand 
men who had quitted their country to follow his for- 
tune, he rufhed at once into the midft of a Roman 
cohort, and their died in a manner worthy the fon 
of Hamilcar, and the brother of Hannibal. 

This was the moft bloody battle the Carthaginians 
had fought during this war : And, whether we con- 
fider the death of the genera), or the flaughter made 
of the Carthaginian forces, it may be looked upon as 

a reprifal for the battle of Cannae. The Carthagini- 



Metar 



ans 
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ans loft fifty-five thoufand men *, and fix thoufand 

were taken prifoners. The Romans loft eight thou- 
fand. Thefe were fo weary of killing, that fome per- 
fon telling Livius, that he might very eafily cut to pieces 
a body of the enemy who were flying : It is ft, fays 
he, that fome ftioiild furvive, in order that they may 
carry the news of this defeat to the Carthaginians. 

Nero fet out upon his march, on the very night 
which followed the engagement. Thro' all places 
where he pafTed, in his return, fhoutsof joy and loud 
acclamations welcomed him, inftead of thofe fears and 
uneafinefTes which his coming had occafioned. He 
arrived in his camp the fixth day. AfdrubaFs head 
being thrown into that of the Carthaginians, informed 
Hannibal of his brother's unhappy fate. Hannibal per- 
ceived, by this cruel ftroke, the fortune of Carthage : 
It is done, fays he f, / will no longer fend triumphant 
meffages to Carthage. In loftng Afdrubal, I have lojl 
at once all my hope, all my good fortune. He afterwards 

retired to the extremities of the country of the Bru- 
tians, w r here he a/Tembled all his forces, who found it 
a very difficult matter to fubfift there, as no provifions 
were fent them from Carthage. 

Scipio conquers all Spain. Is appointed conful, and fails 

into Africa. Hannibal is recalled. 

(r) The fate of arms was not more propitious to the 
Carthaginians in Spain. The prudent vivacity of 
young Scipio had reftored the Roman affairs in that 
country to their former flourifhing ftate, as the cou- 
rageous flownefs of Fabius had before done Italy. The 
three Carthaginian generals in Spain, Afdrubal fon of 

(r) Polyb. 1. II. p. 150. &. 1. 14. p. 677 — 687. & 1. 15. p. 689 
—-694. Liv. 1. 28. n. 1 — 4 — 16 — 38 — 40 — 46. 1. 29. n. 24 — 36* 
1. 30. n. 20 — 28. A. M. 5799. Home, 543. 

* According to Po/ybius, the in the beautiful ode where this de- 
hfs amounted but to ten thoufand feat is defcribed. Carthagini jam 

tnen, and that of the Romans to non ego nuntios Mittam fuperbos. 
two thoufand, 1. 11. p. 8 70. Edit. Occidit, occidit Spes omnis & for- 
Gronov. tuna noftri Nominis, Afdrubal* 

•f Horace makes him fpeak thus, interempto, L. 4. Od, 4. 

Gifga, 
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Gifgo, Hanno, and Mago, having been defeated with 
their numerous armies, by the Romans, in feveral en- 
gagements, Scipio. at laft pofTefled himfelf of Spain, 
and fubje&ed it entirely to the Roman power. It was 
at this time that MafinilTa, a yery powerful African 
prince, went over to the Romans ; and Syphax, on 
the contrary, to the Carthaginians. 

(s) Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared con- 
ful, being then thirty years of age. He had P. Lici- 
nius Craflus for his collegue. Sicily was allotted to 
Scipio, with permiffion for him to crofs into Africa, 
if he found it convenient. He fet out with all imagi- 
nable expedition for his province ; whilft his collegue 
was to command in the country whither Hannibal 

Was retired. 

The taking of New Carthage, where Scipio had 
difplayed all the prudence, the courage and capacity 
Which could have been expected from the greateft ge- 
nerals, and the conqueft of all Spain, were more than 
fufficient to immortalize his name : But he had confi- 
dered fhefe only as fo many fteps by which he was to 
climb to a nobler enterprize, and this was the conqueft 
of Africa. Accordingly he crofled over thither, and 
made it the feat of the war. 

The devaftation of the country ; the fiege of Utica, 
one of the ftrongeft cities of Africa ; the entire de- 
feat of the two armies under Syphax and Afdrubal, 
whofe camp was burnt by Scipio ; and afterwards the 
taking Syphax himfelf prifoner, who was the moft 
powerful refouree the Carthaginians had left ; all thefe 
things forced them at laft to turn their thoughts to 
peace. A 'hey thereupon deputed thirty of their prin- 
cipal fcnators, who were felected for that purpofe, out 
of the powerful body, at Carthage, called the council 
of the hundred. Being introduced into the Roman 

general's tent, they all threw themfelves proftrate on 
the earth, (fucli was the cuftom of their country, ) 

lpoke to him in terms of great fubmifiion, accufing 



(j) A, M. 3800. Rome, 544. 
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Hannibal as the author of all their calamities ; and 
promifing in the name of the fenate, an implicit obe- 
dience to whatever the Romans mould pleafe to or- 
dain. Scipio anfwered, that though he was come into 
Africa, not for peace but conqueft, he would howe- 
ver grant them a peace, upon condition that they 
fliould deliver up all the prisoners and deferters to the 
Romans ; that they fhould recall their armies out of 
Italy and Gaul ; fhould never fet foot again in Spain ; 
mould retire out of all the illands between Italy and 
Africa ; mould deliver up all their fhips, twenty ex- 
cepted, to the victor ; mould give to the Romans five 
hundred thoufand bufhelsof wheat, three hundred thou- 
fand of barley, and pay fifteen thoufand talents: That 
in cafe they were pleafed with thefe conditions, they 
then, he faid, might fend ambaffadors to the fenate. 
The Carthaginians feigned a compliance, but this was 
only to gain time, till Hannibal fhould be returned. 
A truce was then granted to the Carthaginians, who 
immediately fent deputies to Rome, and at the fame 
time an exprefs to Hannibal, to order his return into 
Africa. 

(t) He was then, as was obferved before, in the ex- 
tremity of Italy. Here he received the orders from 
Carthage, which he could not Men to without groans, 
and almoft tears j and was exafperated almoft to mad- 
nefs, to fee himfelf thus forced to quit his prey. Ne- 
ver banifhed man * fhewed fo much regret at leaving 
his native country, as Hannibal did in going out of 
that of an enemy. He often turned his eyes wifhfully 
to Italy, accufing gods and men of his misfortunes, 
and calling down a thoufand curfes, fays f Livy, up- 

(?) A. M. 3802, Rome, 546. 

* Raro quenquam alium pa- caput execratum, S}uod non cruen- 

triam exilli caufa relinquentem ma- turn ab Camenfi vlcloria militem 

gis mceftum abiifle ferunt, quam Romam duxijf'et. Liv. 1, 30, n. 20'. 

Annibalem hoftium terra exceden- -f- Livy fuppofes bewever^ that 

tem. Reipexifle faepe Italia? lit- this delay <was a capital error in- 

tora, & deos hominefque accufan- Hatmibal y ivbicbbe bmfelf after* 

tem, in fe quoque ac fuum ipfius wards regretted. 

on 
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on himfelf, for not having marched his foldiers directly 
to Rome, after the battle of Cannae, whilft they were 

{till reeking with the blood of its citizens. 

At Rome the fenate, greatly difiatisfied with the 
excufes made by the Carthaginian deputies, in juftifi- 
cation of their republic, and the ridiculous offer of their 
adhering, in its name, to the treaty of Lutatius 5 
thought proper to refer the decifion of the whole to 
Scipio, who, being on the fpot, could befr judge what 
conditions beftfuited the welfare of the frate. 

About the fame time, O&avius the praetor failing 
from Sicily with two hundred veflels of burden, was 
attacked near Carthage by a furious ftorm which dif- 
perfed all his fleet. The citizens not bearing to fee 
fo rich a prey efcape them, demanded importunately 
that the Carthaginian fleet might fail out and feize it. 
The fenate, after a faint refiflance, complied. Af- 
drubal failing out of the harbour, feized the greatcft 
part of the Roman fhips, and brought them to Car- 
thage, although the truce was ftill fubfifting. 

Scipio fent deputies to the Carthaginian fenate, to 
complain of this, but they were little regarded. Han- 
nibal's approach had revived their courage, and filled 
them with great hopes. The deputies were even in 
great danger of being ill treated by the populace. 
They therefore demanded a convoy, which was grant- 
ed, and accordingly two fhips of the republic attended 
them. But the magiftrates, who were abfolutely a- 
gainft peace, and determined to renew the war, gave 
private orders to Afdrubal, ( who was with the fleet 
near Utica ) to attack the Roman galley when it fhould 
arrive in the river Bagrada near the Roman camp, 
where the convoy was ordered to leave them. He 
obeyed the order, and fent out two gallies againft the 
ambafTadors, who neverthelefs made their efcape, but 

with difficulty and danger. 

This was a frefh fubje& for a war between the two 
nations, who now were more animated, or rather 

more exafperated one againft the other than ever j the 

Romans, 
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Romans, from the ftrong defire they had to revenge 
fo black a perfidy ; and the Carthaginians, from a per- 
fuafion that they were not now to expect a peace. 

At the fame time Laelius and Fulvius, who carried 
the full powers with which the fenate and people of 
Rome had inverted Scipio, arrived in the camp, ac- 
companied by the deputies of Carthage. As the Car- 
thaginians had not only infringed the truce, but vio* 
lated the law of nations, in the perfon of the Roman 
ambafTadors ; it was natural that their principals fhould 
order the Carthaginian deputies to be feized by way of 
reprizal. However, Scipio *, more attentive to the 
Roman generofity, than to the demerits of the Car- 
thaginians, in order not to deviate from the principles 
and maxims of his own countrymen, nor his own 
character, difmifled the deputies without offering them 
the leaft injury. So aftoni filing an inftance of mo- 
deration, and at fuch a jun&ure, terrified the Cartha- 
ginians, and even put them to the blufh; and made 
Hannibal himfelf entertain a ftill higher idea of a ge- 
neral, who, to the difhonourable practices of his ene- 
mies, oppofed only a reclitude and greatnefs of foul, 
that was ftill more worthy of admiration, than all his 

military virtues. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, being ftrongly im 

portuned by his fellow citizens, advanced forward into 
tiie country ; and arriving at Zama, which is five 
lays march from Carthage, he there pitched his camp. 
He thence fent out fpies to obferve the pofture of the 
Romans. Scipio having feized thefe, fo far from 
punifliing them, only commanded them to be led 
about the Roman camp, in order that they might take 
an exacl: furvey of it, and then fent them back to 



( 



'Ea-KOTrtTro %(cb kvru cvA- arum modo fides, fed 



or 



p. 965. Ed. Gronov. 

i^uibus Scipio. Etfi ncn induci- 



etiam jus 

gentium in' legatis viola turn eflet ; 
tamen fe nihil ncc inftitutis pcpuli 
Romani nec fuis moribus indignum- 
in iis fa£hirum efle* hvv. J. 30, 
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Hannibal. The latter knew very well whence fo no- 
Jble an aflurance flowed. After the ft range reveries he 
had met with, he no longer expecled that fortune 
would again be propitious. Whijft every one was 
exciting him to give battle, himfelf only meditated a 
peace. He flattered himfelf that the conditions of it 
would be more honourable for him, as he was at the 
head of an army ; and as the fate of arms might ftill 
appear uncertain. He therefore fent to defire an inter- 
view with Scipio, which accordingly was agreed to, 
and the time and place fixed. 

^he interval between Hannibal and Scipio in Africa , fol- 
lowed by a battle. 

[u) Thefe two generals, who were not only the moft 
illuftrious of their own age, but worthy of being 
ranked with the moft renowned princes and warriors 
that had ever lived, meeting at the place appointed, 
continued for fome time in a deep filence, as tho' they 
were aftoniihed, and ftruck with a mutual admiration 
at the fight of each other. At laft Hannibal fpoke, 
and after having praifed Scipio in the mofr. artful and 
delicate manner, he gave a very lively defcription of 
the ravages of the war, and the calamities in which it 
had involved both the viclors and the vanquiflied. He 

conjured him, not to fufFer himfelf to be dazzled by 
the fplendor of his victories. He reprefented to him, 
that how fuccefsful foever he might have hitherto been, 
he ought however to tremble at the inconftancy of for- 
tune : That without going far back for examples, he 
himfelf, who was then fpeaking to him, was a glaring 
proof of this : That Scipio was at that time what him- 
felf ( Hannibal ) had been at Thrafymenus and Can- 
nae : That he ought to make a better ufe of opportu- 
nity than himfelf had done, andconfent to peace, now 
it was in his power to propofe the conditions of it. He 
concluded with declaring, that the Carthaginians would 
willingly refign Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and all the 

(a) A. M. 3803. Rome, 547. Potyb. 1. 15. p. 694—703. Liv, 
L 30. n, 29 — 35. 

i iflands 
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iflands between Africa and Italy, to the Romans. 
That they muft be forced, fince fuch was the will of 
the gods, to confine them felves to Africa ; whilftthey 
mould fee the Romans extending their conquefts to the 
mofl: remote regions, and obliging all nations to pay- 
obedience to their laws. 

Scipio anfwered in few words, but not with lefs dig- 
nity. He reproached the Carthaginians for their per- 
fidy, in plundering the Roman gallies before the truce 
was expired. He imputed to them only, and to their 
injuftice, all the calamities with which the two wars 
had been attended. After thanking Hannibal for the 
admonition he gave him, with regard to the uncer- 
tainty of human events 5 he concluded with defiring 
him to prepare for battle, unlefs he chofe rather to ac- 
cept of the conditions that had been already propofed ; 
to which, (he obferved) fome others would be added, 
in order to punifti the Carthaginians for their havin 

violated the truce. 

Hannibal could not prevail with himfelf to accept 
thefe conditions, and the generals left one another, 
with the refolution to decide the fate of Carthage by a 
general battle. Each commander exhorted his troops 
to light valiantly. Hannibal enumerated the victories 
he had gained over the Romans; the generals he had 
flam, the armies he had cut to pieces. Scipio repre- 
fented to his foldiers, the conquefts of both the Spains, 
his fuccelles in Africa ; and the tacit confeffion the ene- 
mies themfelves made of their weaknefs, by thus com- 

to fue for peace. All this he fpoke * with the 
tone and air of a conqueror. Never were motives 
more prevalent to prompt troops to behave gallantly. 
This day was to compleat the glory of the one or the 
other of the generals ; and to decide whether Rome or 
Carthage was to prescribe laws to ail other nations. 

I fhall not undertake to defcribe the order of the 
battle, nor the valour of the forces on both lides. The 

* Celius hxc corpore vultuque ita Iseto, ut vicifle jam credere^, dice- 
hat. Liv» 1. 30, n, 32. 

reader 
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reader wiil naturally fuppofe, that two fuch experienced 
generals did not forget any circumftance, which could 
contribute to the victory. The Carthaginians, after 
a very obftinate fight, were obliged to fly, leaving 
twenty thoufsmd men on the field of battle, and the 
like number of prifoners were taken by the Romans. 
Hannibal efcaped in the tumult, and entering Car- 
thage, owned that he was irrecoverably overthrown, 
and that the citizens had no other choice left, but to 
accept of peace on any conditions. Scipio beftowed 
great elogiums on Hannibal, chiefly with regard to his 
capacity in taking advantages, his manner of drawing 
up his army, and giving out his orders in the engage- 
ment ; and he affirmed, that Hannibal had this day 
fur pa fled himfelf, although the fuccefs had not an- 
fwered his valour and conduct. 

With regard to himfelf, he well knew how to make 
a proper advantage of the victory, and the confirma- 
tion with which he had filled the enemy. He com- 
manded one of his lieutenants to march his land- army 
to Carthage, whilft himfelf prepared to fail the fleet 
thither. 

He was not far from the city, when he met a veflel 
covered with ftreamers and olive-branches, bringing 
ten of the moft confiderable perfons of the ftate, as 
cmbafladors to implore his clemency. However, he 
difmifled them without making any anfwer, and bid 
them come to him at Tunis where he mould halt. 
The deputies of Carthage, being thirty in number, 
came to him at the place appointed, and fued for peace 
in the moft fubmiflive terms. He then called a coun- 
cil there, the majority of which were for razing Car- 
thage, and treating the inhabitants with the utmoft 
feverity. But the confideration of the time which muft 
neceflfarily be employed before fo ftrongly fortified a city 
could be taken ; and Scipio's fear, left a fucceflbr might 
be appointed him whilft he (hould be employed in the 



fiege, made him incline to clemency. 
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A peace concluded between the Carthaginians and the 

Romans. The end of the fecond Punic war. 
x) The conditions of the peace dictated by Scipio 
to the Carthaginians were, " That the Carthaginians 
tc mould continue free, and prefer ve their laws, their 
w territories, and the cities the)' pofielTed in Africa be- 

<{ fore the war That they ftiould deliver up to the 

" Romans, all defei ters, flaves, and captives belong- 

M to them all their (hips, except ten Triremes ; 

" all their tame elephants, and that they fhould not 

" train up any more for war. That they fhould 

" not make war out of Africa, nor even in that coun- 
ec try, without firft obtaining leave for that purpofe 

<c from the Roman people Should reftoie to Mafi- 

<c nifla all they had difpoflefled either him or his'an- 

ec ceftors of Should furnifh money and corn to 

ce the Roman auxiliaries, till their embafladors fhould 

c< be returned from Rome Should pay to the Ro- 

<c mans ten thoufand Euboic talents * of filver in fifty 
<c annual payments; and give an hundred hoftages 
«* who fhould be nominated by Scipio. And in order 
" that they might have time to fend to Rome, it was 
<c agreed to grant them a truce, upon condition that 
xc they fhould reftore the (hips taken during the for- 
" mer, without which they were not to expert either 



peace." 



When the deputies were returned to Carthage, they 
laid before the fenate the conditions dictated by Scipio. 

(x) Polyb. 1. 15. p. 704—707. Liv. I. 30. n. 36 — 44. 

* Ten thoufand Attic talents vres : Becaufe, according to Bu- 
make thirty millions French money. daus> the Euboic talent is equi<va~ 



thoufand Euboic talents make lent but to fifty -ji 



thing more, whereas the Attic ta- 



millions , thirty -three thoufand li- lent is worth fi 

Or othenvife thus calculated in Engli/h money. 

According to Budceus > the Euboic talent is . 56 M> 

<6Mi 

nfcqt 



glijh money ■ ■ — 1 7 5 /. 



1,750,000* 



Ho that the Carthaginians paid annually . — g 5000 7. 

This calculation is as near the truth as it can well be brought , the Euboic 
talent bang fome thing vtQre than 56 mina% 

Vol. I. O B\ 
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But they appeared fo intolerable to Gifgo, that rifing 
up, he made a fpeech, in order to dhTuade his citizens 
from accepting a peace on fuch ftiameful terms. Han- 
nibal, provoked at the calmnefs with which fuch an 
orator was heard, took Gifgo by. the arm, and dragged 

him from his feat. A behaviour fo outrageous, and 
fo remote from the manners of a free city like Car- 
thage, raifed an univerfal murmur. Hannibal himfclf 
was vexed when he reflected on what he had done, 
and immediately made an apology for it. " As I left, 
" fays he, your city at nine years of age, and did not 
" return to it till after thirty-fix years abfence, I had 
<c full kifure to learn the arts of war, and flatter my 
4C felf that I have made fome improvement in them. 
<c As for your laws and cuftoms, 'tis no wonder I 
" am ignorant of them, and I therefore defire you to 

* e inftrucl me in them." He then expatiated on the 

neceffi ty they were under of concluding a peace. He 
added, that they ought to thank the gods for having 
prompted the Romans to grant them a peace even on 
thefe conditions. He difcovered to them the great im- 
portance of their uniting in opinion 5 and of not giving 
an opportunity, by their divifions, for the people to 

take an affair of this nature under their cognizance. 
The whole city came over to his opinion, and accord- 
ingly the peace was accepted. The fenate made Scipio 
fatisfa&ion with regard to the {hips demanded by him ; 
and, after obtaining a truce for three months, they 

fent embafladors to Rome. 

Thefe Carthaginians, who were all venerable for 
their years and dignity, were admitted immediately to 
audience. Afdrubal, farnamed Hoedus, who was full 
an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and his faction, 
fpoke nrft; and after having excufed, to the beft of 
his power, the people of Carthage, by imputing the 
rupture to the ambition of fome particular perfons; 
lie added, that had the Carthaginians liftened to his 
counfcls and thofe of Hanno, they would have been 

able to giant the Romans the peace for which they 

now 
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now were obliged to fue. " But *, continued he, 

<c wifdom and profperity are very rarely found toge- 
" ther. The Romans are invincible, becaufe they 

" never fufFer themfelves to be blinded by good for- 
tC tune. And it would be furprizing mould they a& 
u otherwife. Succefs dazzles thofe only to whom it 
" is new and unufual ; whereas the Romans are fo 
* c much accuftomed to conquer, that they are almoft 
<( infenfible to the charms of viclory ; and it may be 
" faid for their glory, that they have extended their 
" empire, in fome meafure, more by the humanity 
" they have fhewn to the conquered, than by the 
" conqueft itfelf." The other embafladors fpoke with 
a more plaintive tone of voice, and reprefented the ca- 
lamitous ftate to which Carthage was going to be re- 
duced, and the grandeur and power from which it was 
fallen. 

The fenate and people being equally inclined to 
peace, fent full powers to Scipio to conclude it -> left 
the conditions to that general, and permitted him to 
march back his army, after the treaty mould be con- 
cluded. 

The embafladors defired leave to enter the city, tb 
redeem fome of their prifoners, and they found about 
two hundred whom they defired to ranfom. But the 
fenate fent them to Scipio, with orders that they mould 
be reftored without any pecuniary confideration, in 
cafe a peace mould be concluded. 

The Carthaginians, on the return of their embafla- 
dors, concluded a peace with Scipio, on the terms he 
himfelf had prefcribed. They then delivered up to 
him more than five hundred mips, all which he burnt 
in fight of Carthage : A lamentable fight to the inha- 

* Raro fimu! homlnibus bonam fortuna fit, impotentes laetitia in- 

fortunam bonamque mentem dan. fanire : Populo Romano ufitata nc 

Populum Romanum eo invi&um prope obfoleta ex vi&oria gaudia, 

efie^ quod in fecundis rebus fapere effe j ac plus pene parcendo vidfcis, 

ct confulere meminerit. Et hercle quam vincendo, imperium auxitfc. 

znirandum fiiifle fi aliter facerent. Liv, I. 30. n. 42* 
Ex infolentia, quibus nova bona 

O 2 bitants 
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bitants of that ill-fated city ! He Article off the heads 
of the allies of the Latin name, and hanged all the ci- 
tizens who were furrendered up to him, as deferters. 

When the time for the payment of the firft tax im- 
pofed by the treaty was expired, as the funds of the 
government were exhaufted by this long and expen- 
£ve war ; the difficulty which would be found to levy 
fo great a fum, threw the fenate into a melancholy 
filence, and many could not refrain even from tears. 
It is faid that Hannibal laughing was reproached 

Afdrubal Hoedus, for thus infulting his country in 
affliction, which he had brought upon it. " Were it 
€i poffible, fays Hannibal, for my heart to be feen, 
* c and that as clearly as my countenance ; you would 
*' then find, that this laughter which offends fo much, 
Ki flows not from an intemperate joy, but from a 
<c mind almoft diffracted with the publick calamities. 
* c But is this laughter more unfeafonable than your 
* c unbecoming tears ? Then, then, ought you to have 
** wept, when your arms were inglorioufly taken from 
* c you, your (hips burnt, and you were forbid to en- 

gage in any foreign wars. This was the mortal 

* { blow which laid us proftrate. We are fenfible 

** of the publick calamity, fo far only as we have a 
* c perfonal concern in it; and the lofs of our money 
*« gives us the mofr. pungent forrow. Hence it was, 

that when our city was made the fpoil of the victor; 
« c when it was left difarmed and defencelefs amidft fo 
" many powerful nations of Africa who had at that 
* 6 time taken the field, not a groan, not a figh was 
<c heard. But now, when you are called on for a 
*l polj-tax, you bewail and lament as if all were loft. 
« c Alas ! I only wifh that the fubject of this day's fear, 
«< does not foon appear to you the leaft of your mis- 

«« fortunes." 

■ ■ 

Scipio, after all things were concluded, embarked in 

order to return to Italy. He arrived at Rome, thro' 
crouds of people, whom curiofity had drawn together 

to behold his march. The moll magnificent triumph 

that 
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that Rome had ever feen was decreed him, and the 
furname of Africanus was beftowed upon this great 
man ; an honour till then unknown, no perfon before 
him having affumed the name of a vanquimed nation. 

(y) Such was the conclufion of the fecond Punic war, 
after having lafted feventeen years. 

A Jhort reflection on the government of Carthage^ in 

the time of the fecond Punic war, 
I (hall conclude the particulars which relate to the 
fecond Punic war, with a reflexion of (%) Polybius, 
which will mow the difference between the two com- 
monwealths. It may be affirmed, in fome meafure, 
that at the beginning of the fecond Punic war, and in 
Hannibal's time, Carthage was in its decline. The 
flower of its youth, and its fprightly vigour were al- 
ready diminifhed. It had begun to fall from its exalted, 
pitch of power, and was inclining towards its ruin ; 
Whereas Rome was then, as it were, in its bloom and 

ftrength of life, and fwiftly advancing to theconqueft 
of the univerfe. The reafon of the declenfion or the 
one, and the rife of the other, is taken, by Polybius, 
from the different form of government eftablifhed in 
thefe commonwealths, at the time we are now fpeak- 
ing of. At Carthage, the common people had feized 
upon the fovereign authority with regard to public k 
affairs, and the advice of their antient men or magi- 
ftrates were no longer liftened to : all affairs were tranf- 
a&ed by intrigue and cabal. To take no notice of 
the artifices which the faction oppofite to Hannibal 
employed, during the whole time of his command, to 
perplex him ; the fingle inftance of burning the Ro - 
man veflels during a truce, a perfidious action to 
which the common people compelled the fenate ro 
lend their name and affiflance, is a proof of Polybius's 
affertion. On the contrary, at this very time, the 
Romans paid the higheft regard to their fenate. that is, 
to a body compofed of the greateft fages 3 and their old 

(y) A. M. 3804. Carth. 646. Rome 548. A:>t. J. C. 200. 
\x) L. 6. p. 493, 494. 
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men were liftened to and revered as oracles. It is well 
known that the Roman people were exceedingly jealous 
of their authority, -and especially in that part of it 
which related to the election of magiftrates. (a) A 
century of young men, who by lot were to give the 
firft vote, which generally directed all the reft, had 
nominated two confuls. On the bare remonftrance of 
Fabius *, who reprefented to the people, that in a 
tempeft, like that with which Rome was then ftrug- 
gling, the ableft pilots ought to be chofen to fteer 
their common (hip, the republic ; upon this, I fay, the 
century returned to their fuffrages, and nominated o- 
ther confuls. Polybius, from this difparity of govern- 
ment, infers, that a people, thus guided by the pru- 
dence of old men, could not fail of prevailing over a 
itate which was governed wholly by the giddy multi- 
tude. And indeed, the Romans, under the guidance 
of the wife counfels of their fenate, gained at laft the 

fuperiority with regard to the war confidered in gene- 
ral, though they were defeated in feveral particular en- 
gagements j and eftablifhed their power and grandeu* 
on tiie ruin of their rivals. 
7 he interval between the fecond and third Punic war. 
This interval, though confiderable enough with re- 
gard to its duration, fince it took up above fifty years, 
is very little remarkable as to the events which relate 
to Carthage. They may be reduced to two heads ; of 
which the one relates to the perfon of Hannibal, and 
the other to fome particular differences between the 
Carthaginians and Mafiniffa king of the Numidians. 
We {hall treat both feparately, but with no great 
extent. 

{a) Liv. !. 24. n. 8, and 9. 

* Quilibet nautarum reftorum- fed jam aliquot prccellis fubmerfi 

que tranquillo man gubernare po- pene fumus. Itaque quis ad gu- 

tcft : Ubi lasva orta tempeftas eft, bcrnacula fedeat, fumma cura pro- 

ac turbato mari rapitur vento na- vldendum ac praecavendum nobis 
vis, turn vko et gubernatcre opus eft, 
eft. Non tranquillo navigamus, 

Sect. 
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Sect. I. Continuation, of the hijlory of Hannibal. 

WHEN the fecond Punic war was ended, by the 
treaty of peace concluded with Scipio, Hannibal, 
as he himfelf obferved in the Carthaginian fenate, 
was forty-five years of age. What we have farther to 

fay of this great man, includes the fpace of twenty-five 
years. 

Hannibal undertakes and compleats the reformation of the 

courts of jujiice^ and the treafury of Carthage. 

After the conclusion of the peace, Hannibal, at leaft 
in the beginning, Was greatly refpected in Carthage, 
where he filled the firft employments of the (rate with 
honour and applaufe. (b) He headed the Carthaginian 
forces in fome wars againft the Africans : But the Ro- 
mans, to whom the very name of Hannibal gave un- 
eafinefs, not being able to fee him in arms, made com- 
plaints on that account, and accordingly he was re- 
called to Carthage. 

(c) On his return he was appointed praetor, which 
feems to have been a very considerable employment, 
as well as of great authority. Carthage is therefore 
going to be, with regard to him, a new theatre, as 
it were, on which he will difplay virtues and qualities 
of a quite different nature from thofe we have hitherto 
admired in him, and which will finifli the picture of 
this illuftrious man. 

Eagerly defirous of reftoring the affairs of his afflicted 
country to their former happy condition, lie was per- 
fuaded, that the two mod powerful methods to make 
a ftate flourifli, were, an exact and equal diftribution 
of juftice to all people in general, and a faithful ma- 
nagement of the publick finances. The former, by pre- 
ferving an equality among the citizens, and making 
them enjoy fuch a delightful, undifturbed liberty, un- 
der the protection of the laws, as fully fecures their ho- 
nour, their lives, and properties ; unites the individuals 
of the commonwealth more-clofely together, and at- 

(i) Corn. Nep. in Annib. c. 7. (c) A. M. 381c. Rome 554. 
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taches them more firmly to the. ftate, to which they 
owe the prefervation of all that is moft dear and 



able to them. The latter, by a faithful adminiftra 




tion of the publick revenues, fupplies punctually the fe- 
veral wants and necefiities of the flate ; keeps in re- 
ferve a never-failing reflburce for fudden emergencies, 
and prevents the people from being burthened with 
new taxes, which are rendred neceflary by extravagant 
profufion, and which chiefly contribute to make men 
harbour an averfion for a government. 



Hannibal faw with great concern, the 



which had crept equally into the adminiftration of juf- 
ticc, and the management of the finances. Upon his 
being nominated praetor, as his love for regularity and 
order made him uneafy at every deviation from it, and 
prompted him to ufe his utmoft endeavours to reftore 
it j he had the courage to attempt the reformation of 
this double abufe, which drew after it a numberlefs 
multitude of others, without dreading, either the ani- 
mofity of the old faction that oppofed him, or the new 
enmity which' his zeal for the republic mull: neceflarily 
ra ife. 

{d) The judges exercifed the moft cruel rapine with 
impunity. They were fo many petty tyrants, who dif- 
pofed, in an arbitary manner, of the lives and fortunes 
of the citizens 5 without there being the leaft polBbility 
of putting a flop to their injuftice, becaufe they held 
their commiflions for life, and mutually fupported one 
another. Hannibal, as praetor, fummoned before his 
tribunal an officer, belonging to the bench of judges, 
who openly abufed his power. Livy tells us, that 
he was a queftor. This officer, who was in the op- 
pofite faction to Hannibal, and had already alTumed all 
the pride and haughtinefs of the judges, among whom 
he was to be admitted at the expiration of his prefent 
office, infolently refufed to obey the fummons. Han- 
nibal was not of a difpofition to fufFer an affront of this 
nature tamely. Accordingly he caufed him to be 



(d) Liv. I. 33. n. 46 



feized 
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tized by a Ii&or, and brought him before the affem- 
bly of the people. There, not fatisfied with levelling 
his refentment againft this lingle officer, he impeached 
the whole bench of judges ; whofe infupportable and 
tyrannical pride was not reftrained, either by the fear 
of the laws, or a reverence for the magiftrates. And, 
as Hannibal perceived that he was heard with pleafure, 
and that the loweft and moll inconfiderable of the 
people difcovered on this occafion, that they were no 
longer able to bear the infolent pride of thefe judges, 
who feemed to have a defign upon their liberties ; he 
propofed a law (which accordingly patted) by which it 
was enacted, that new judges fhould be chofen annu- 
ally ; with a claufe, that none fbould continue in of- 
fice beyond that term. Thislaw,at the fame time that 
it acquired him the friendfliip and efteem of the people, 

drew upon him, proportionably, the hatred of the 

greateft part of the grandees and nobility. 

(e) He attempted another reformation, which crea- 
ted him new enemies, but gained him great honour. 
The publick revenues were either fquandered away by 
the negligence of thofe who had the management of 
them, or were plundered by the chief men of the city, 
and the magiftrates 5 fo that money being wanting to 
pay the annual tribute due to the Romans* the Cartha- 
ginians were going to levy it upon the people in gene- 
ral. Hannibal, entring. into a large detail of the pub- 
lick revenues, ordered an exa& eftimate of them to be 
laid before him ; enquired in what manner they had 
been applied ; the employments and ordinary expences 
of the frate; and having difcovered, by this enquiry, 
that the publick funds had been in a great meafure 
embezzled, by the fraud of the officers who had the 
management of them ; he declared and promifed in a 
full aflembly of the people, that, without laying any 
new taxes upon private men, the republic fhould here- 
after be enabled to pay the tribute to the Romans ; and 

he was as good as his word. The farmers of the re- 



(?) Ibid. n. 46; 47 
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venues, whofe plunder and rapine he had publickly 
dete&ed, having accuftomed themfelves hitherto to fat- 
ten upon the fpoila of their country, exclaimed f ve- 
hemently againft thefe regulations, as if their own 
property had been forced out of their hands, and not 

the fums they had plundered from the publick. 

The retreat and death of Hannibal, 
(f) This double reformation of abufes raifed great 
clamours againft Hannibal. His enemies were writing 
inceflantly to the chief men, or their friends, at Rome, 
to inform them, that he was carrying on a fecret in- 
telligence with Antiochus king of Syria ; that he fre- 
quently received couriers from him ; and that this 
prince had privately difpatched agents to Hannibal, to 
concert, with him, the meafures for carrying on the 
war he was meditating : That as fome animals are fo 
extremely fierce, that it is impoffible ever to tame 
them - y in like manner this man, was of fo turbulent 
and implacable a fpirit, that he could not brook eafe, 
and therefore would fooner or later break out again. 
Thefe informations were liftened to at Rome ; and as 
the tranfa&ions of the preceding war had been begun 
and carried on almoft folely by Hannibal, they ap- 
peared the more probable. However, Scipio ftrongly 
oppofed the violent meafures which the fenate were 
going to take, on their receiving this intelligence, by 
reprefenting it as derogatory to the dignity of the Ro- 
man people, to countenance the hatred and accufations 
of Hannibal's enemies j to fupport, with their autho- 
rity, their unjuft paflions j and obftinately to purfue 
him even to the very heart of his country ; as though 
the Romans had not humbled him fufficiently, in 
driving him out of the field, and forcing him to lay- 
down his arms. 

(/) Liv. 1. 23. n. 45—49, 

•f Turn veroiftiquos paverat per Romanos in Annibalem, & ipfta 
2 v cuot annos publicus peculatus, caulam odii qu»rentcs^ initfgabanr*. 

vf ut bonis ereptis, non furto eorum Liv* 

jnanibus extorter infenfi 8s irati, 

But 
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But notwithftanding thefe prudent remonftrances 
the fenate appointed three commiflioners to go and 
make their complaints to Carthage, and to demand 
that Hannibal mould be delivered up to them. On 
their arrival in that city, though other things werefpe- 
cioufly pretended, yet Hannibal was perfectly fenfible 
that himfelf only was aimed at. The evening being 
come, he conveyed himfelf onboard afhip, which he 
had fecretly provided for that purpofe; on which oc- 
eafion he bewailed his country's fate more than his 

Stepius p atria quam * fetor um eventus miferatus. 
This was the eighth year after the conclulion of the 
peace. The firft place he landed at was Tyre 
where he was received as in his fecond country, and 
had all the honours paid him which were due to his 
exalted merit, (g) After flaying fome days here, he 
fet out for Antioch, which the king had lately left, 
and from thence waited upon him at Ephefus.. 



own. 



r 



The 

arrival of fo renowned a general gave great pleafure to 
the king ; and did not a little contribute to determine 
him to engage in war againft Rome ; for hitherto he 
had appeared wavering and uncertain on that head. 
(h) In this city a philofopher, who was looked upon 
as the greateft orator of Afia, had the imprudence ta 
harangue before Hannibal, on the duties of a general y 
and the rules of the art-military. The fpeech charmed- 
the whole audience. But Hannibal being afked his 
opinion of it, " I have feen," fays he, " many old do- 



te 



tards in my life, but this exceeds them all. 




(g) A.M. 3812, Rome, 556 
n. 75, 76. 



{h) Cic. de Orat. 1, 2* 



# 



It Jhould, tnethinks, be fuos, nplZpiv k&vctrcv bTvm ixrcq tv& 



-f Hie Pcenus libere refpondifle " 



fertur, multos fe deliros fcnes fae- 
pe vidifle : Sed qui magis quam 
Phormio deliraret vidiffe neminem, 
Stobaus Serm, Hi. gives the fol- 
lowing account of tbit matter^ 

'Am£ct$ SrcikS riv©* 



*T*£**p2vT©*» cti 0 troQbj f*o~ prattifed in it* 



ixiMfAW 6%w. i. e. Hannibal 
bearing a Stoic pbilofopher undertake 
to prove, that the wife wan was- 
the only general, laughed, as think* 
ing it infpcjjible fcr a man to bavt 
any Jkillin war, without being long 
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f ;;e Carthaginians, juftly fearing that Hannibal's 

efcape would certainly draw upon them the arms of the 
Romans, fent them advice that Hannibal was with- 
drawn to Antiochus f. The Romans were very much 
difturbed at this news, and the king might have turned 
it extremely to his advantage, had he known how to 
make a proper ufe of it. 

The nrft counfel that Hannibal gave him at this 
time, and which he frequently repeated afterwards, was, 
to make Italy the feat of the war.. He required an 
hundred (hips, eleven or twelve thoufand land-forces, 
and offered to take upon himfelf the command of the 
fleet; to crofs into Africa, in order to engage the 
Carthaginians in the war ; and afterwards to make a 
defcent upon Italy, during which the king himfelf 
mould be ready to crofs over, with his army, into 
Italy, whenever it mould be thought convenient. This 
was the only thing proper to be done, and the king 
approved very much the propofal at nrft. 

(i) Hannibal thought it would be expedient to pre- 
pare his friends at Carthage, in order to engage them 
the more ftrongly in his intereft. The tranfmitting of 
particulars, by letters, is not only unfafe, but alfo give 
an imperfect idea of things, and are never fufficiently 
particular. He therefore difpatched a trufty perfon 
with ample inftru6tions to Carthage. This man was 
fcarce arrived in the city, but his bufinefs was fufpected. 
Accordingly, he was watched and followed; and, at 
laft, orders were ilfucd for his being feized. However, 
he prevented the vigilance of his enemies, and efcaped 
in the night; after having fixed, in feveral publick 
places, papers which fully declared the occafion of his 
coming among them. The fenate immediately fent 
advice of this to the Romans. 

(/) Liv. 3. 34. n. 60. (k) Ibid. n. 61. 

•J* They did more, for they fent exile. Such tvas the gratitude the 
two f-ips to purfue Hannibal and Carthaginians Jboivcd to the greaiefi 

fold off his general they ever had. Ccrn. Nep. 



Phbiuk decree } declared inn an 



hcufe j and, by a in vita Hannib, c. 7, 



Vill 
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. (/) Villius, one of the deputies who had been fent 
into Ana, to enquire into the ftate of affairs there,, 
and, if poflible, to difcover the real defigns of Anti- 
ochus, found Hannibal in Ephefus. He hadmany con- 
ferences with him, paid him feveral vifits, and fpeci- 
oufly affected to mow him a particular eiteem on all 
occafions. But his chief aim, by all this artificial be- 
haviour, was, to make him be fufpedted, and to lef- 
fen his credit with the king, in which he fucceeded 
but too well *. 

(m) Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in 
this embaffy ; and they even relate the converfation 
which that general had with Hannibal. They tell 
us, that the Roman having afked him<, who, in his 
opinion, was the greater!, captain that had ever lived ; r 
be anfwered, Alexander the Great, becaufe, with a 
handful of Macedonians, he had defeated numberlefs 
armies, and carried his conquefts into countries fo 
very remote, that it feemed fcarce poflible for any man 
only to travel fo far. Being afterwards aiked, to whom 
he gave the fecond rank ; he anfwered, to Pyrrhus : 
For this king, fays Hannibal, firft underftood the art 
of pitching a camp to advantage ; no commander had 
ever made a more judicious choice of his pofts, was 
better /killed in drawing up of his forces, or was more 
happy in winning the affection of foreign fold iers ; in** 
fo much that even the people of Italy were more de- 
firous to have him for their governour than the Ro- 
mans themfelves, tJwugh they had fo long been fubject 
to them. Scipio proceeding, afked him next, whom 



(/) Liv. 1. 35. n. 14 
Rome, 557. 
min. &c. 



Polyb. J. 3. p. 166, 167. A. M. 3813* 
(m) Liv. 1. 35. n. 14. Plutarch, in vita Fla* 



Polybius reprefents this app! id- 
eation of Villius to Hannibal, as a 

premeditated dejign, in order to ren- 
der him fufpecled to Anticchus, be- 
tfe of bis intimacy nuith a Roman.. 



JLity owns, that the affair fucceeded 
as if it had betn dtjigned j but } at 



the fame time he gives, for a very 
obvious reafon, another turn to thts 
converfation j and fays, that no 

more ivus intended by it } than to 
found Hannibal, and to remove 



ty fears or apprchenft 

under from the Rot.u 



he 
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he looked upon as the third captain ; on which decifi- 

on Hannibal made no fcruple to give the preference to 
himfelf. Here Scipio could not forbear laughing : 
*' But what would you have laid, ( continued Scipio) 
" had you conquered me ? I would, replied Hanni- 
u bal, have ranked my felf above Alexander, Pyr- 
<c rhus, and all the generals the world ever produced. " 
Scipio was not infenfible of fo refined and delicate a 
flattery, which he no ways expected ; and which, by 
giving him no rival, feemed to infinuate, that no cap- 
tain was worthy of being put in comparifon with him. 

The anfwer, as told by («) Plutarch, is lefs witty,, 
and not fo probable. In this author, Hannibal gives 
Pyrrhus the firft place, Scipio the fecond, and him* 
felf the third. 

(o) Hannibal, fenfible of the coldnefs with which 
Antiochus received him, ever fincehis conferences with 
Villius or Scipio, took no notice of it for fome time, 
and feemed infenfible of it. But at laft he thought it 
advifeable to come to an eclairciflemcnt with the king,, 
and to open his mind freely to him. " The hatred 
• c (fays he) which I bear to the Romans, is known 
" to the whole world. I bound my felf to it, by an 
** oath, from my moft tender infancy. It was this 

c< hatred that made me draw the fword againft Rome 

" during thirty-fix years. It was that, even in times 

c< of peace, drove me from my native country, and 

<c forced me to feek an afylum in your dominions. 

" For ever guided and fired by the fame paflion, fhould 

*« my hopes be eluded, I will fly to every part of the 

« c globe, and rouze up all nations againft the Romans. 

c< I hate them, wrll hate them eternally ; and know 

** that they bear me no lefs animofity. So long as 

" you (hall continue in the refolution to take up arms 

<* againft that people, you may rank Hannibal in the 
number of your be ft friends. But if other coun- 

** fels incline you to peace, I declare to you, once 

«« for all, addrefs your felf to others for counfel and 

(«) Plut. in Pyrrlio, p. 6S7, (o) Ibid, n, 19. 

" not 
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" not to me." Such a fpeech, which came from his 
heart, and exprefled the greateft fincerity, ftruck the 
king, and feemed to remove all his fufpicions ; fo that 
he now refolved to give Hannibal the command of 
part of his fleet. 

(p) But what havock is not flattery capable of ma- 
king in courts and in the minds of princes ? Antio- 
chus was told, " that it was imprudent in him to put 
" fo much confidence in Hannibal, an exile, a Car* 
* s thaginian, whofe fortune or genius might fuggeft, 
" in one day, a thoufand different projects to him : 
" That befides, this very fame which Hannibal had 
*' acquired in war, and which he conlidered as his pe- 
" culiar inheritance, was too great for a man who 
'* fought only under the enfigns of another : That 
" none but t/ie king ought to be the general and con- 
c< duclor of the war ; and that it was incumbent on 
<c him to draw upon him felf only the eyes and atten- 
** tion of all men; whereas, mould Hannibal be em- 

** ployed, he (a foreigner) would have the glory of 

" all victories afcribed to him." No minds, * fays 
Livy on this occafion, are more fufceptible of envy, than 
thofe whofe merit is below their birth and dignity ; fuch- 
perjons always abhorring virtue and worth in others, for 
this reafon only, becaufe they are Jlrange and foreign to 
themfehes. This obfervation was fully verified on this 

occafion. Antiochus had been taken on his w«ak fide ; 
a low and fordid jealoufy, which is the defect and cha- 
ra&eriftic of little minds, extinguished every generous 
fentiment in that monarch. Hannibal was now flighted 
and laid afide ; however, the latter was greatly re- 
venged on Antiochus, by the ill fuccefs this prince met 
with; and mowed, how unfortunate that king is,, 
whofe foul is acceflible to envy, and his ears open to 
the poifonous insinuation of flatterers. 

ip) Liv. 1. 35. n. 32, 43. 

* Nulla ingenia tarn prona ad bonum alienum oderunt. Me" 
invidiam funt, quam eorum qui thinks it is better to read, ut bo- 
genus ac fortunam iuam animis num alienum. 

»on sou am ; Quia virtutem & 
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(q) In a council held fome time after, to which 
Hannibal, for form fake, was admitted, he, when it 
came to his turn to {peak, endeavoured chiefly to prove, 
that Philip of Macedon ought, on any terms, to be 
invited into the alliance of Antiochus, which was not 
fo difficult as might be imagined. «« With regard," 
fays Hannibal, " to the operations of the war, I ad- 
<c here immoveably to my firft opinion ; and had my 

<( counfels been liftened to before, Tufcany and Liguria 
** would now be all in a flame ; and Hannibal (a 
ct name that ftrikes terror into the Romans) in Italy. 
cc Though I Ihould not be very well Ikilled as to other 
cc matters, yet the good and ill fuccels I have met 
<6 with, muft neceflarily have taught me fufficiently 
" how to carry on a war againft the Romans. I have 
* 6 nothing now in my power, but to give you my 
<c counfel, and offer you my fervice. May the gods 
<c give fuccefs to all your undertakings/' Hannibal's 
fpeech was received with applaufe, but not one of his 
counfels were put in execution. 

(r) Antiochus, impofed upon and lulled afleep by 
his flatterers, remained quiet at Ephefus, after the Ro- 
mans had drove him out of Greece ; not once imagin- 
ing, that they would ever attempt to invade his domi- 
nions. Hannibal, who was now reftored to favour, 
was for ever alluring him, that the war would foon be 
removed into Afia, and that he would foon fee the 
enemy at his gates : That he muft refolve, either to 
abdicate his throne, or oppofe vigoroufly a people who 
grafped at the empire of the world. This difcourfe 
waked, in fome little meafure, the king out of his 
lethargy, and prompted him to make fome weak ef- 
forts. But as his conduct was unfteady, after fuftain- 
ing a great many confiderable lofles, he was forced to 
terminate the war by an ignominious peace ; one of 
the articles of which was, that he fhould deliver up 
Hannibal to the Romans. However, the latter did 
not give him opportunity to put it in execution, re- 

(7) Liv. 1. 36. n, 7. (r) Liv, ]. 36. n. 41, 

thin? 
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tiring to the ifland of Crete, to confider there what 
courfe it would be beft for him to take. 

(s) The riches he had brought along with him, of 
which the people of the ifland got fome notice, had 
like to have proved his ruin. Hannibal was never 
wanting in flratagems, and he had occafion to employ 
them now, to fave both himfelf and his treafure. He 
filled feveral veflels with molten lead, which be juft 
covered over with gold and filver. Thefe he depofited 
in the temple of Diana, in pretence of feveral Cre- 
tans, to whofe honefty, he /aid, he confided all his 
treafure. A ftrong guard was then pofted on the tem- 
ple, and Hannibal left at full liberty, from a fuppofi- 
tion that his riches were fecured. But he had con- 
cealed them in hollow fiatues of brafs *, which he al- 
ways carried along with him. (t) And then, em- 
bracing a favourable opportunity he had to make his 
efcape, he fled to the court of Prufias king of Bithynia, 

It appears from hiftory, that he made fome ftay in 
the court of this prince, who foon engaged in war 
with Eumenes king of Pergamus, a profefled friend to 
the Romans. By means of Hannibal, the troops of 
king Prufias gained feveral victories both by land and 

fea. 

(«) He employed a ftratagem, of an extraordinary 
kind, in a fea-fight. The enemy's fleet confifting of 
more fhips than his, he had recourfe to artifice. He 
put, into earthen veflels, all kinds of ferpents, and or- 
dered thefe veflels to be thrown into the enemy's Ihips. 
His chief aim in this was, to deftroy Eumenes ; and 
for that purpofe, it was neceflary for him to find out 
which fhip he was on board of>. This Hannibal dif- 
covered, by fending out a boat, upon pretence of con- 
veying a letter to him. Having gained his point thus 
far, he ordered the commanders of the refpe<5tive veflels 

(i) Cornel. Nep. in. Annib. c. 9 & 10. Juilin. 1. 32. c. 4. 
(t) A. M. 3820. Rome, 564. Corn. Nep. in Annib. c. io, 11. Juftin. 
i. 33. c. 4. (») Juftin. 1. 32. c. 4. Cornel. Nep. in vit. Annib. 



* Thefe fiatues were thrown out as ti 
$j him, in a place of gublick retort, Nep. 



of little value, Corn. 
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to employ the chief force of their attacks againft Eu- 
menes's (hip. They obeyed, and would have taken 
it, had he not outfailed his purfuers. The reft of the 
fhips of Pergamus fuftained the fight with great vigour, 
till the earthen veflels had been thrown into them. At 
firft they only laughed at this, and were very much 
furprized to find fuch weapons employ'd againft them. 
But feeing themfelves furrounded with ferpents which 
flew out of thefe veflels, when they flew to pieces, 
they were feized with dread, retired in diforder, and 
yielded the victory to the enemy. 

(x) Services of fo important a nature, feemed to fe- 
cure for ever to Hannibal an undifturbed afylum at that 
prince's court. However, the Romans would not fuf- 
fer him to be eafy there, but deputed Q Flaminius to 
Prufias, to complain of the protection he gave Hanni- 
bal. The latter eafily guefled the motive of this em- 
bafly, and therefore did not wait till his enemies had an 
opportunity of delivering him up. At firft he attempted 
to fecure himfelf by flight 5 but perceiving that the 
feven fecret outlets, which he had contrived in his pa- 
lace, were all feized by the foldiers of Prufias, who, 
by this perfidy, was defirous of making his court to 
the Romans 5 he ordered the poifon, which he had 
long kept for this melancholy occafion, to be brought 
him, and taking it in his hand, " Let us," faid he, 
46 free the Romans from the difquiet with which they 
<c have fo long been tortured, fince they have not pa- 
" tience to wait for an old man's death. The vic- 
tory which Flaminius gains over a naked, betrayed 
" man, will not do him much honour. This Angle 
" day will be a lafti ng teftimony of the great dege- 
" neracy of the Romans. Their fathers fent notice 
" to Pyrrhus, to defire he would beware of a traytor 
" who intended to poifon him, and that at a time 
" when this prince was at war with them in the very 
" center of Italy \ but their fons have deputed a per- 
<c fon of confular dignity, to fpirit up Prufias, im~ 

(#) hiv, J. 39. n. 51. A. M, 3832. Rome, 566. 
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16 pioufly to murther one, who is not only his friend, 
" but his gueft." After calling down curfes upon 
Prufias, and having invoked the gods, the protestors 
and avengers of the facred rights of hofpitality, he 
fwallowed the poifon *, and died at feventy years of 
age. 

This year was remarkable for the death of three 
great men, Hannibal, Philopsemen and Scipio, who 
had this in common, that they all died out of their 
native countries by a death little correfpondent to the 
glory of their actions. The two firft died by poifon ; 
Hannibal was betrayed by his hoft ; and Philopaemen 
being taken prifoner, in a battle againft the MefTeni- 
ans, and thrown into a dungeon, was forced to fwal- 
low a dofe of poifon. As to Scipio he banifhed him- 
felf, to avoid an unjuft profecution which was carry- 
ing on againft him at Rome, and ended his days in a 
kind of obfcurity. 

The charaSier and elogium of Hannibal. 

This would be the proper place for reprefenting the 
excellent qualities of Hannibal, who reflected fo much 
glory on Carthage. But as I have attempted to draw 
his character * elfewhere, and to giveajuft idea of him, 
by making a comparifon between him and Scipio, I 
think myfelf difpenfed from giving his elogium at large 
in this place. 

Perfons who devote themfelves to the profeffion of 
arms, cannot fpend too much time in the ftudy of this 
great man, who is looked upon, by the judges, as the 
moft compleat general, in almoft every refpe<St, that 
ever the world produced. 

* Plutarch, according to bis cuf- and Midas , be drank bulls blood, 

torn, ajjigns him three different Livy tells us, that Hannibal drank 

deaths. Some, fays be, relate that a poifon ivbicb be alivays carried 

having wrapped his cloak about about him j and taking the cup in* 

bis neck, he ordered bis fer-vant to to his bands, cried, Let us free, 

fix his knee againft his buttocks, &c. In vita Flaminii. 

and not to leave ttoiding till he f Vol. II. Of the method of 

had ftrangled him. Others fay, Jludying and teaching the Belles 

that) in imitation of Themijlocles Lettres, 
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During the whole feventeen years, (the time the 
war lafted) two errors, only, are objected to him : 
Firft, his not marching, immediately after the battle 
of Cannae, his victorious army to Rome, in order to 
befiege that city : Secondly, his fufTering their courage 
to be foftened and enervated, during their winter quar- 
ters in Capua : errors, which only fhow, that great 
men are not fo in all things ; + fummi enirn funt 9 bo- 
mines tamen ; and which, perhaps, may be partly ex- 
cufed. 

But then, for thefe two errors, what a multitude of 
fhining qualities appear in Hannibal ! How extenfive 
were his views and defigns, even in his moft tender 
years ! What greatnefs of foul ! What intrepidity ! 
What prefence of mind muft he have rxuTeiTed, to be 
able, even in the fire and heat of action, to take all ad- 
vantages : with what furprizing addrefs muft he have 
managed the minds of men, that, amidft fo great a va- 
riety of nations which compofed his army, who often 
were in want both of money and provifions, his camp 
was not once difturbed with any infurre&ion, either 
againft himfelf or any of his generals 1 With what 
equity, what moderation muft he have behaved to- 
wards his new allies, to prevail fo far, as to attach 
them inviolably to his fervice, though he was reduced 
to the neceffity of making them fuftain almoft the 
whole burthen of the war, by quartering his army up- 



on them, and levying contributions in their feveral 
countries ! In fine, how fruitful muft he have been in 
expedients, to be able to carry on, for fo many years, 
a war in a remote country, in fpite of the violent op- 
pofition made by a powerful domeftic faction * which 
refufed him fupplies of every kind, and thwarted him 
on all occafions ! It may be affirmed, that Hannibal, 
during the whole feries of this war, feemed the only 
prop of the ftate, and the foul of every part of the em- 
pire of the Carthaginians, who could never believe 
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themfelves conquered, till Hannibal confelTed that he 
himfelf was fo. 

But that man muft know the character of Hannibal 

very imperfectly, who mould confider him only at the 
head of armies. The particulars we learn from hiftory, 
concerning the fecret intelligence he held with Philip 
of Macedon ; the wife counfels he gave to Antiochus 
king of Syria ; the double regulation he introduced in 
Carthage, with regard to the management of the pub- 
lick revenues, and the adminiftration of juftice, prove, 
that he was a great ftatefman in every refpedfc. So fu- 
perior and univerfal was his genius, that it took in all 
parts of government j and, fo great was his natural 
abilities, that he was capable to acquit himfelf in all 
the various functions of it with glory. Hannibal 
fhone as confpicuoufly in the cabinet as in the field ; 
equally able to fill the civil or the military employ- 
ments. In a word, he united in his own perfon the 
different talents and merits of all profeffions, the fword, 
the gown, and the finances. 

He had fome learning 5 and though he was fo much 
employed in military labours, and engaged in fo many 
wars, he however found leifure to cultivate the mufes.* 
Several fmart repartees of Hannibal, which have been 
tranfmitted to us, mow, that he had a great fund of 
natural wit ; and this he improved by the moft polite 
education that could be beftowed at that time, in fuch 
a republic as Carthage. He fpoke Greek tolerably 
well, and wrote fome books in that language. His 
praeceptor was a Lacedaemonian (Solfius) who, with 
Philenius another Lacedaemonian, accompanied him in 
all his expeditions. Both thefe undertook to write the 
hiftory of this renowned warrior. 

With regard to his religion and moral conduct, he 
was not fo profligate and wicked as he is reprefented 
by (y) Livy, " cruel even to inhumanity, more per- 
<s fid ious than a Carthaginian 5 regardlefs of truth, of 

(y) Lib. 21. n. 4. 

* Atque hie tantus vir, tantif- pons tribuit iitteris, &c* Corn. 
^ue beXUs diltrttius, non nihil tem- Nc]> % in <vit % Harwib. cap. 13. 

z probity 3 
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probity, of the facred ties of oaths ; fearlefs of the 

*** gods, arid utterly void of religion." Inhumana 
crudelitas, perfidia plufquam Punica ; nihil veri, nihil 
faHclii nullus deum metus^ nullum jusjurandum^ nulla 
religio* According to {%) Polybius, he rejected a bar- 
barous propofal that was made him, before he entred 

Italy, and this Was, to eat human flefli, at a time when 
his army was in abfolute want of provifions. (a) Some 
years after, fo far from treating with barbarity, as he 
Was advifed to do, the dead body of Semproriius Grac- 
chus which Mago had fent him ; he caufed his fune- 
ral obfequies to be folemnized, in pre/ence of the whole 
army. We haVe feen him, on many occafions, mowing 
the higheft reverence for the gods ; and (h) Juftin, who 
copied Trogus Pompeius, an author worthy of credit, 
obferves, that he always mowed uncommon wifdom 
1 and continence, with regard to the great number of 
women taken by him during the courfe of fo long a 



war infomuch that no one would have imagined he 
had been born in Africa, where incontinence is the 
predominant^ ice of the country. Pudicitiamque turn 
tuntam' inter tot captivas habutjfe^ ut in Africa natum 
quivis negaret. 

His difregard of wealth, at a time when he had fo 
many opportunities to enrich himfelf by the plunder 
Of the cities he ftbrrried, and the nations he fubdued, 
(hows, that he knew the true and genuine ufe which 
a general ought to make of riches, viz. to gain the 
affection of his foldiers, and to attach allies to his in- 
tereft, by diftufirig his beneficence on proper occafi- 
ons, and not being fparing in his rewards : a very 
efTential quality, and at the fame time as uncommon in 
a commander. The only ufe Hannibal made of mo- 
ney was, to purchafe fuccefs ; firmly perfuaded, that 
a man who is at the head of affairs, is fufficiently re* 

compenced by the glory derived from victory. 



(jb) Excerpt, e Polyb. p. 33. (a) Excerpt, e Diod. p. 



Liv. 1. 2.5. n. 17. (*) Lib. 3Z, c. 4. 
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* He always led a very regular, auftere life j and 

even in times of peace, and in the midft of Car- 
thage, when he was inverted with' the firft dignity of 
the city, we are told that he never ufed to recline him- 
felf on a bed at meals, as was the cuftom in thofe 
ages, and drank but very little wine. So regular and 
uniform a life, may ferve as an illuftrious example to 
our commanders, who often include, among the pri- 
vileges of war, and the duty of officers, the keeping 
of fplendid tables, and living luxurioufly. 

But notwithstanding thefe elogiums, I do not how- 
ever pretend to juftify entirely all the errors and defects 
with which Hannibal is charged. Though he poflefled 
an afiemblage of the moft exalted qualities, it cannot 
be denied, but that he had fome little tindrare of the 
vices of his country ; and that it would be difficult to 
excufe fome actions and circumftances of hrs Jife. 

Polybius obferves, that HannibalWas accufed of 
avarice in Carthage, and of cruelty in Rome. He 

adds, on the fame occafion, that people were very 
much divided in opinion concerning him ; and it would 
be no wonder, as he had made himfelf fo many ene- 
mies in both cities, that they mould have drawn him 
in difadvantageous colours. But Polybius is of opini- 
on, that though it mould be taken, for granted, that all 
the defects' with which he is charged are true ; we yet 
ought to conclude, that they were not fo much owing 
to his nature and difpofition, as to the difficulties with 
which he was furrounded, in the courfeof fo long and 
laborious a war ; and to the complacency he was ob- 
liged to fliow to the general officers, whofe affiftance 
he abfolutely wanted, for the execution of his various 
enterprizes; and whom he was not always able to 

(c) Excerpt, e Polyb. p. 34. 8c 37. 

* Cibi potionifque, defideriona- lia contremuit, nec cum reverftw 
turali, non voluptate, modus fini- Carthaginem fummum imperium 
tus. Ltvs 1. 21. n. 4. tenuit, aut cubantem ccenafle, aut 

Conftat Annibalem nec turn plus quam fextario vini indulfiile. 

cum Romano tonantem bello Ita- Jujiin, I. 32. c. 4. 
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reft rain, any more than he could the foldiers who 

fought under them. 





Se C T. II. Dijfenftons between the Carthaginians and 

Mafinijfa king of Numidia. 

MONG the conditions of the peace granted to 
the Carthaginians, there was one which import- 
ed, that they mould reftore to Mafinifla all the terri- 
tories and cities he poflefled before the war: and fur- 
ther, Scipio, to reward the zeal and fidelity which that 
monarch had mewn with regard to the Romans, had 
added to his dominions thofe of Syphax. This prefent 

afterwards gave rife to difputes and quarrels between the 
Carthaginians and Numidians. 

Thefe two princes, Syphax and Mafinifla,were both 
kings in Numidia, but reigned in different parts of it. 
The fubje&s of Syphax were called Mafaefuli, and their 
capital was Cirtha. Thofe of Mafinifla were the 
Maflyli : but both thefe nations are better known 
the name of Numidians, which was common to them. 
Their principal ftrength confifted in their cavalry. 
They always rid without faddles, and fome even with- 
out bridles, whence * Virgil called them Numida 

infrani, 

(d) In the beginning of the fecond Punic war, Sy- 
phax fiding with the Romans, Gala, the father of 
Mafinifla, to check the career of fo powerful a neigh- 
bour, thought it his intereft to join the Carthaginians, 
and accordingly fent out againft Syphax a powerful 

army under the conduct of his fon, at that time but 
feventeen years of age. Syphax, being overcome in a 
battle, in which it is faid he loft thirty thoufand men, 
efcaped into Mauritania. However, the face of things 
was afterwards greatly changed. 

(e) Mafinifla, after his father's death, was often re- 
duced to the brink of ruin ; being drove from his king- 
dom by an ufurper ; purfued warmly by Syphax ; in 

{d) Liv. 1. 44. n, 48, 49, (*) Liv. 1. 29. n. 29 — 34. 
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•danger every inftant of falling into the hands of his 

enemies deftitute of forces, money, and almoft all 
things. He was at that time in alliance with the Ro- 
mans, and the friend of Scipio, with whom he had 
an interview in Spain. His misfortunes would not 
permit him to bring great fuccours to that general. 
When Laelius arrived in Africa, Mafinifla joined him 
with a few horfe, and from that time was attached in- 
violably to the Roman intereft. (f) Syphax, on the 
contrary, having married the famous Sophonifbaj 
daughter of Afdrubal, went over to the Carthaginians. 

(g ) The fate of thefe two princes now changed once 
for all. Syphax loft a great battle, and was taken a- 

live by the enemy. Mafinifla, the victor, befieged 
Cirtha, his capital, and took it* But he met with 
a greater danger in that city than he had faced in the 
field ; and this was Sophonifba, whofc charms rind, 
endearments he was unable to refift. To fecurc tin's 
princefs to himfelf, he married her ; but a few days 
after, he was obliged to fend her a dofe of poifon, as 
her nuptial prefent; this being the only way left him 
to keep his promife with his queen, and preferve her 
from the power of the Romans. 

This was a confiderable error in itfeif, and which 
muft neceflarily difoblige a nation that was fo jealous 
of its authority: but this young prince repaired itglo- 
rioufly, by the fignal fervices he afterwards did Scipio. 
(b) We obferved, that after the defeat and capture of 
Syphax, the dominions of this prince were beftowed 
upon him ; and that the Carthaginians were forced ta 
reftore all he poflefled before. This gave rife to the 
divifions we are now going to relate. 

(/) A territory fituated towards the fea-fide, near the 
lefier Syrtis, was the fubjeft of thofe contefts. The 
country was very rich, and the foil extremely fruitful, 
a proof of which is, that the city of Leptjs (only) 
which belonged to that territory, paid daily, a talent, 

(/) lav, 1. 33* n, i"y (g) Idem, 1. 30. n, 11, iz, (b) I^d* 
n, 44, (i; Liv. 1, 34. n. 6z« 
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to the Carthaginians by way of tribute. Mafinifla 



had feized part of this territory. Each fide difpatched 
deputies to Rome, to plead the caufe of their fuperiors 
before the fenate. This aflembly thought proper to fend 
Scipio Africanus, with two other commiffioners, to 
examine the controverfy upon the fpot. However, 
they returned without coming to any refolution, and 
left the bufinefs in the fame uncertain ftate in which 
they had found it. Poflibly they had ailed in this man- 
ner by order of the fenate, and had received private 
inftruclions to favour Mafmiffa, who was then pof- 
lefled of the diftricl: in queftion. 

{k) Ten years after, new commiffioners having been 
appointed to examine the fame affair, they ailed as the 
former had done, and left the whole undetermined. 

(/) After the like diftance of time, the Carthagi- 
nians again brought their complaint to the fenate, but 
with greater importunity than before. They repre- 
fented, that belides the lands at firft contefted, Mafi- 
nifla had, during the two preceding years, difpoffeffed 
them of upwards of feventy towns and caftles. That 
their hands were bound up by the article of the laft 
treaty, which forbid their making war upon any of 
the allies of the Romans; that they could no longer 
bear the infolence, the avarice, and cruelty of that 
prince : That they were deputed to Rome with three 
requefts, (which they defired might be immediately 
complied with) viz. either to get orders to have the 
affair examined and decided by the fenate ; or, fe- 
condly, that they might be permitted to repel force by 
force, and defend themfelves by arms ; or laftly, that, 
if favour was to prevail over juftice, they then en- 
treated the Romans to fpecify, once for all, which of 
the Carthaginian lands they were defirous mould be 
vetted in MaiinifTa, that they, by this means, might 
hereafter know what they had to depend on ; and that 
the Roman people would have fome regard to them, 

(k) Liv. 1. 40. n. 17. A. M. 3S23. Rome 567. 



(/) Liv. 1. 42. n, 2,3, 24. A. M. 3S33. Rome 577. 
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at a time that this prince fet no other bounds to his 
pretentions, but his infatiable avarice. The deputies 
concluded with befeeching the Romans, that if the 
Carthaginians had been guilty of any crimes (with re- 
gard to them) fince the conclufion of the laft peace, 
that they themfelves would punifh them for it ; and 
not give them up to the wild caprice of a prince, by 
whom their liberties were made precarious, and their 
lives infupportable. After ending their fpeech, being 
pierced with grief, they fell proftrate upon the earth, 
and buril into tears ; a fpedlacle that moved all who 
were prefent to companion, and raifed a violent hatred 
againft MafinifTa. GuIufTa his fon, who was then pre- 
fent, being afked, what he had to reply ; he an- 
fwered, that his father had not given him any inftruc- 
tions, not knowing that any thing would be laid to his 
charge. He only defired the fenate to reflect, that 
the circumftance which drew all this hatred upon him 
from the Carthaginians, was, the inviolable fidelity 
with which he had always been attached to them. 
The fenate, after hearing both fides, anfwered, that 
they were inclined to do juftice to that party to whom 
it was due : That GukuTa fhould fet out immediately, 
with their orders to his father, who was thereby com- 
manded to fend deputies with thofe of Carthage : That 
they would do all that lay in their power to ferve him, 
but not to the prejudice of the Carthaginians : That it 
was but juft the antient limits ftiould be preferved ; and 
that it was far from being the intention of the Romans, 
to have the Carthaginians difpoflefled, during the 
peace, of thofe territories and cities which had been 
left them by the treaty. The deputies of both powers 
were then difmifled with the ufual prefents. 

(m) But all thefe aflurances were but mere words. 
It is plain that the Romans did not once endeavour to 
fatisfy the Carthaginians, or do them the leaft juftice; 
and that they fpun out the bufinefs, on purpofe to give 

(/«) Polyb. p. 951, 
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Maftnifla an opportunity to eftablifn himfelf in his 
lifurpation, and -weaken his enemies. 

(n) A new deputation was fent to examine the affair 
upon the fpot, and Cato was one of the commiffioners. 
On their arrival, they afked the parties if they were 
willing to abide by their determination. Mafinifla 
readily complied. The Carthaginians anfwered, that 
they had a fixed rule to which they adhered, and that 
this was the treaty which had been concluded by Scipio, 
and defired that their caufe might be examined with all 
poflible rigour. They therefore could not come to any 
decifion. The deputies vilited all the country, and 

found it in a very good condition, efpecially the city of 
Carthage : And they were furprized to fee it, after 
being involved in fuch a calamity, again raifed to fo 
exalted a pitch of power and grandeur. The fenate 
Was told of this, immediately on the return of the de- 
puties ; and declared Rome could never be in fafety, fo 
long as Carthage fhould fubfift. From this time, what- 
ever affair was debated in the fenate, Cato always ad- 
ded the following words to his opinion, / conclude that 
Carthage ought to be dejiroyed. This grave fenator did 

not give himfelf the trouble to prove, that bare jealoufy 
of the growing power of a neighbouring ftate, is a war- 
rant fufficient for deftroying a city contrary to the faith 
of treaties. But Scipio Nafica was of opinion, that 
the ruin of this city would draw after it that of their 
commonwealth ; becaufe that the Romans, having 
then no rival to fear, would quit the ancient feverity of 
their manners, and abandon themfelves to luxury and 
pleafures, the never failing fubverters of themoft flou- 
rifhing empires. 

(o) In the mean time divifions broke out in Car- 
thage. The popular faction, being now become fu- 
pc rior to that of the grandees and fenators, fent forty 
citizens into banifhment ; and bound the people by an 
oath, never to fuffer the leaf! mention to be made of 

Ar>, ie bell. Pun. p. 37, A. M. 3848. Rojnc 593, 

recalling 
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recalling thofe exiles^ They withdrew to the court of 



Mafinifla, who difpatched Gulufla and Micipfa, h 
two fons, to Carthage, to follicit their return. How- 
ever, the gates of the city were {hut againft them, and 
one of them was clofely purfued by Hamilcar, one cf 
the generals of the republic. This gave occafion to a. 
new war, and accordingly armies were levied on both 
fides. A battle was fought ; and the younger Scipio, 
who afterwards ruined Carthage, was fpeclator of it.. 
He had been fent from Lucullus in Spain, under whom 
Scipio then fought, to MafinifTa, to defire fome ele- 
phants from that monarch. During the whole en- 
gagement, he flood upon a neighbouring hill; and 



was furprized to fee Mafinifla, then eighty-eight y 
of age, mounted (agreeably to the cuftom of his coi 
try) on a horfe without a faddle ; flying from rank 
rank like a young officer, and fuftaining the moft 

duous toils. The fight was very obftinate, and con- 
tinued all day, but at laft the Carthaginians gave way, 
Scipio ufed to fay afterwards, that he had been prefent 

at many battles, but at none with fo much pleafure 
as this ; having never before beheld fo formidable aa 
army engage, without any danger or trouble to him- 
felf. And being very converfant in the writings of 
Homer, he added, that, till his time, there were but 

two more who had been fpedtators of fuch an a&ion, 



viz. Jupiter from mount Ida, and Neptune from S 



mothrace, when the Greeks and Trojans fought before 
Troy. I know not whether the fight of an hundred 
thoufand men (for fo many there were) butchering 
one another, can adminifter a real pleafure; or whe- 
ther fuch a pleafure is confiftent with the fentiments of 

humanity, fo natural to mankind. 

(p) The Carthaginians, after the battle was over, 
entreated Scipio to terminate their contefts with Ma- 
finifla. Accordingly he heard both parties, and the 
Carthaginians confented to yield up the territory of 



{P) Idem, p. 4<? 
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Emporium *, which had been the firft caufe of th 



fil 



fuch times 



divifion ; to pay Mafinifla two hundred 
ver down, and eight hundred more 
fhould be agreed. But Mafinifla infifting on the re- 
turn of the exiles, they did riot come to any decifion. 
Scipio, after having paid his compliments, and returned 
thanks to Mafinifla, fet out with the elephants, for 
which he had been lent. 

(q) The king, immediately after the battle was over, 
had blocked up the enemy's camp, which was pitched 



upon 



h 



whith 



neither 



oops 



nor 



them. During this 



t> 



p ro v i fi 
th 



could come to 
rived deputies from Rome, with orders from the fenate 
to decide the quarrel, in cafe the king fhould be de- 
feated ; otherwife, to leave it undetermined, and to 
give the king the ftrongeft aflurances of the continua- 
tion of their friendihip j and this they did. In the mean 
time, the famine daily increafed in the enemy's camp, 

which being heightened by the plague, occafioned a 
new calamity, and made dreadful havock. Being now 
educed to the laft extremity, they furrendred to Ma- 

promifing to deliver up the deferters, to pay 

j j j and 

reflore the exiles, notwithftanding their oaths to the 
contrary. They all fubmitted to the ignominious 
remony of pafling under the yoke f , and 



finifl 

him five thoufand talents of iilver in fifty years 



wei 



mined, with only one fuit of clothes fo 

to fatiate his vengeance for the ill treatment 

(?) Ibid. 

* The Emporium) or Emporia, 
noas a country of Africa, on the 
Lejfer Syrtis, in tvhich Leptis flood. 



dif- 

Gulufla. 

s we be- 



tioned, left , the Romans fhould fail 
beyond the Fair Promontory, that 
lay before Carthage ; ana become 



No part of the Carthaginian domi- acquainted with a country y which 
mens was more fruitful than this. might induce them to attempt the 



Polybius, /. 1. fays, that the re- 
venue that arofe from this place. 



conquefi of it. 

-\ lis furent tous pafses fous le 



was fo confiderable, that all their j 0 ug : Sub jugum riiifli j a kind of 
bopes^ were almofi founded on it, gallows (made by two forked fiicks, 

Jlanding upright J was ere&ed, and 
a fpear laid acrofs, under which 



2 c • 

cv ott$ (<V2%> their revenues from 

Ehtporia) u%ov ?u$ (Atyiras lA- 
7Ti£blq, To this was owing their 



care and Jlate-jcahufy above-men- ? a J St ** mtf 



vanquijbed enemies 'were obliged to 



fore 
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fore obferved, he had met with ; fent out, againft 
them, a body of cavalry, whom, from their great 
weaknefs, they could neither efcape nor refift. So 
that, of fifty-eight thoufand men, very few returned 



Carthag 



The third P 



(q) The third Punic war, which was lefs confidera- 
ble than either of the former, with regard to the num- 
ber and greatnefs of the battles, and its continuance, 
which was only four years, was ftilJ more remarkable 
with refpecl: to the fuccefs and event of it, as it ended 
in the total ruin and delfru&ion of Carthage. 

(r) The inhabitants of it, from their laft defeat, 
knew what they might naturally fear from the Romans, 
from whom they had always met with the moft rigo- 
rous treatment after they had addrefled them upon their 
difputes with Mafinifla. To prevent the con Sequences 
of it, the Carthaginians, by a decree of the fenate, 
impeached Afdrubal, general of the army, and Car- 
commander f of the auxiliary forces, as guiltv of 



high-treafon, for being the authors of the war againft 



the king of Numidia. They then fent a deputation 

Rome, to enquire what opinion that republick enter- 
tained of their late proceedings, and what was defired 
of them. The deputies were coldly anfwcred, that it 
was the bufinefs of the fenate and people of Carthage 
to know, what fatisfaclion was due to the Romans* 
A fecond deputation bringing them no clearer anfwer, 
they fell into the greateft dejection ; and being feized 
with the ftrongeft terrors, upon recollecting their paft 
fufferings, they fancied the enemy was already at their 
gates, and imag'd to themfelves all the difmal confe- 

quences of a long fiege, and of a city taken fword in 
hand. 

(s) In the mean time, the fenate debated at Rome, 

(?) A. M. 3855. Carthage 697, Rome 599. Ant. J. C. 149. 
(r) Appian. p. 41, 42. (s) Plut. in vit. Cat. p. 352. 

-f The foreign forces ivere com- command of a Carthaginian officer} 
manded by leaders of their refpeBi-ve called by APPian Voftctpz®'. 

nations, who were all under the 

P 4 on 
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on the meafures it would be proper for them to take • 
and the difputes between Cato and Scipio Nafica, who 
were of a quite different opinion on this fubjecl:, were 
renewed. The former, on his return from Africa, 
had declared in the ftrongeft terms, that he had not 
found Carthage exhaufted of men or money, nor in 
that weak and humble Hate, as the Romans fuppofed 

it to be; but, on the contrary, that it was crouded 
with vigorous young men, abounded with immenie 
quantities of gold and iijver, and prodigious magazines 
of arms and all warlike /lores ; and was fo haughty and 
confident on account of this force, that their hopes 
and ambition had no bounds. It is farther faid, that 
after he had ended his fpeech, he threw, out of the 
lappet of his robe, in the mid ft of the fenate, fome 



African fi 



2,'s ; a 



entity 



(t) Know, fays he, thai it is but three dap j 



thefe figs were gathered. Each is the clijlancc b 
the cnefny and us. 

(u) Cato and Nafica had each of them their reafons 
for voting as they did. Nahca, obferving that the 
people rofe to fuch a height of infclence, as threw 
them into exceil'es of every kind ; that their profperity 
had fwelled them with a pride which the fenate itfelf 
was not able to check : and that their power was be- 
come fo enormous, that they were able to draw the 
city, by force, into every mad defign they might un- 
dertake; Nafica, I fay, obferving this, was defirous 
that they mould continue in fear of Carthage, in order 
that this might ferve as a curb to reftrain their audaci- 
ous conduct. For it was his opinion, that the Cartha- 
ginians were too weak to fubdue the Romans ; and, 
at the fame time, fo powerful, that it was not for the 
intereft of the Romans, to confider them in a con- 
temptible light. With regard to Cato, he thought, 
that as his countrymen were become haughty and in- 
folent by fuccefs, and plunged headlong into dhTolu- 

tion of every kind ; nothing could be more dangerous, 

(/) PLin. 1. 15. c, 18, («) Hut. Mi, in vita Cat. 

than 
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than for it to have a rival city, (to whom the Romans 
were odious %) a city that till now had been powerful* 



but was become, even 
and provident than evei 




its misfor 
and therefc 



more wife 



be fa fe 



ore that 
remove the fears of the inhab 



would 



tirely with regard to a foreign power ; fince they had 



within their own walls 



the opportunities of 



dulging themfelves in excefles of every kind 
I Tolayafide, for one inftant, the laws of equity 
leave the reader to determine, which of thefe two gi 
men reafoned mofl: juftly, according to t 
found policy, and the true intereftof aft 




doubted circumftance 



that all hiftori 



maxims of 
One un- 
have ob- 



ferved, that there was a fenfible change in the conduct 
and government of the Romans, immediately after the 



ruin of Carthag 



That vice no longer made its 



way into Rome with a timorous pace, and 



were 




ftealth, but appeared barefaced, and feized with 
aftonifhing rapidity, all orders of the republic : That 
fenators, plebeians, in a word, all conditions abandoned 
themfelves to luxury and 
ving the leaft regard to, 
occafioned, as it 



ptuoufnefs, without ha- 
fenfe of decency, which 



as it muft neceflarily, the ruin of the ftate 
The flrft Scipio f," fays Paterculus, fpeakingof th< 



Roman 



had laid the found 



of their futu 



4( 



grandeur ; and the laft, by his conquefts, had opened 
a door to all manner of luxury and diflblutenefs. 
For, after Carthage, which oblised Rome to ftand 



for ever on its guard, by difputing empire with that 
city, had been totally deflroyed ; the depravity of 



* Ubi Carthago, & aemula im- 
Romani ab 



pern 
Fortuna faevire 



ftirpe interiit, 
ac mifcere omnia 



ccepit. Sallujl, in bell. Catilin. 

Ante Carthaginem deletam po- 
pulus & fenatus Romanus placidi 
modefteque inter fe Remp. tracla- 

bant Metus hoiHlis in bonis 

artibus civitatem retinebat. Sed 
ubi formido ilia mentibus deccmt, 

Uicet ea ; quae fecundjejcs amant, 



lafcivia atquc fuperbia inceficre. 

Idem in hello Jugurtbino, 

-f- Potentiae Romanorum prior 
Scipio viam aperuerat, luxurLf pof- 
terior aperuit. Quippe remoto ilx:- 
thaginis metu, fubtataque imperii 

aemula, non gradu, fed pro;upiti 
curfu a virtate dcfcitum, ad vitla 

tranfcurfum, Vd. Paterc, 1, j.. 
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« manners was no longer flow in its progrefs, but 
" fwelled at once into the utmofl excefs of cor- 

«« ruption." 

(x) Be this as it will, the fenate refolved to declare 
war againft the Carthaginians ; and the reafons or pre- 
tences urged for it were, their keeping up (hips con- 
trary to the tenor of treaties ; their fending an army 
out of their territories, againft a prince who was in al- 
liance with Rome, and whofe fon they treated ill, at 
the time he was accompanied by a Roman embaffador. 

(y) An event, that chance occafioned very for- 
tunately, at the time that the fenate of Rome was de- 
bating on the affair of Carthage, contributed, doubtlefs, 
very much to make them take that refolution. This 
was the arrival of deputies from Utica, who came to 
furrender up themfelves, their effects, their lands, and 
their city, into the hands of the Romans. Nothing 
could have happened more feafonably. Utica was the 
fecond city of Africa, vaftly rich, and had an equally 
fpacious and commodious port; it ftood within (ixty 
furlongs of Carthage, fo that it might ferve as a place 
of arms in the attack of that city. The Romans now 
hefitated no longer, but proclaimed war. M. Mani- 
lius and L. Marcius Cenforinus, the two confuls, were 
defired to fet out as foon as poflible. They had fecret 
orders from the fenate, not to end the war, but by the 
deftrudlion of Carthage. The confuls immediately 
left Rome, and flopped at Lilybaeum in Sicily. They 
had a confiderable fleet, on board of which were four- 
fcore thoufand foot, and about four thoufand horfe. 

(2) The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with 
the refolutions which had been taken at Rome. The 
anfwer brought back by their deputies, had only in- 
creafed their fear.?, viz. It was the bufinefs of the Car- 
thaginians^ to conf-der zvhat fatisfaclion was due to them*. 

This made them not know what courfe to take. At 

(x) App. p. 42. (y) App. beU. Pun. p.42. A. M. 3856. 

Rome 600. (x) PoJyb, excerpt. Jcgat, p. 972. 

* Tc the Romans. 

la ft, 
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lafl-, they fent new deputies, whom they invefted with 
full powers to a& as they (hould fee fitting ; and even 
( what the former wars could never make them ftoop 
to ) to declare, that the Carthaginians gave up them? 
felves, and all they poflefled, to the will and pleafure 
of the Romans. This, according to the import of the 
claufe, fe fuaque eorum arhitrio permittere y was fubmit- 

ting themfelves, without referve, to the power of the 
Romans, and becoming their vaflals. Neverthelefs, 
they did not expect any great fuccefs from this con- 
defcenfion, though fo very mortifying ; becaufe as the 
Uticans had been before-hand with them on that occa^ 
fion, this had deprived them of the merit of a ready 
and voluntary fubmiffion. 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were in- 
formed that war had been proclaimed, and that the 
army was fet out. The Romans had difpatched a 
courier to Carthage, with the decree of the fenate; 
and to inform that city, that the Roman fleet was 
failed. The deputies had therefore no time for delibe- 
ration, but delivered up themfelves, and all they pof- 
fefTed, to the Romans. In confequence of this be- 
haviour, they were anfwered, that lince they had at 
laft taken a right ftep, the fenate granted them their 
liberty, the enjoyment of their laws, and all their ter- 
ritories, and other pofleffions, whether publick or pri- 
vate, provided that, within the fpace of thirty days, 
they fhould fend ( as hoftages to Lilybaeum ) three 
hundred young Carthaginians of the firft diftinftion, 
and comply with the orders of the confuls. This laft 
condition filled them with inexpreffible anxiety : but 
the concern they were under, would not allow them 
to make the leaft reply, or to demand an explication ; 
nor indeed would it have been to any purpofe. They 
therefore fet out for Carthage, and there gave an ac- 
count of their embafly. 

(a) All the articles of the treaty were extremely fe- 
vere with regard to the Carthaginians ; but the filence 

{a) Ibid. 

of 
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of the Romans, with refpecl: to the cities, of which 
no notice was taken in the conceffions which that peo- 
ple was willing to make, perplexed them exceedingly. 
But all they had to do was to obey. After the many 
former and recent loflesthe Carthaginians had fuftained, 

they were by no means in a condition to refift fuch an 
enemy, fince they had not been able to oppofe Mafi- 
niflfa. Troops, provifions, fhips, allies, in a word, 
every thing was wanting, and hope and vigour more 
than all the reft. 

They did not think it proper to wait till the thirty 
days which had been allowed them were expired, but 
immediately fent their hoftages, in order to foften the 
enemy, by the readinefs of their obedience, though 
they durft not flatter themfelves with tht hopes of meet- 
ing with favour on this occafion. Thefe hoftageswere 
in a manner the flower, and the only hopes of the no- 
bleft families of Carthage. No fpectacle was ever 
more moving ; nothing was now heard but cries, no- 
thing feen but tears, and all places echoed with groans 
and lamentations. But above all, the unhappy mo- 
thers, quite bathed in tears, tore their difheverd hair, 
beat their breafts, and, as if grief and defpair had difc 
tracked them, they yelled in fuch a manner, as might 
have moved the moft favage breafts to companion. But 
the fcene was much more mournful, when the fatal 
moment of their feparation was come ; when, after 
having accompanied their dear children to the (hip, 
they bid them a long, laft farewel, perfuaded that 
they mould never fee them more $ wept a flood of 
tears over them ; embraced them with the utmoft 
fondnefs ; clafped them eagerly in their arms ; could 
not be prevailed upon to part with them, till they 
were forced away, which was more grievous and 
afflicting than if their hearts had been torn out of 
their breafts. The hoftages being arrived in Sicily, 
were carried from thence to Rome ; and the confuls 

told the deputies, that when they /hould arrive at Uti- 

ca 3 
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ca, they would acquaint them with the orders of the 
republic, 

(b) In fuch a fituation of affairs, nothing can be 
more grievous than a ftate of uncertainty, which, with- 
out defcending to particulars, images to the mind the 
blaclceft fcenes of mifery. As foon as it was known, 
that the fleet was arrived at Utica, the deputies re- 
paired to the Roman camp ; fignifying, that they were 
come in the name of their republic, in order to receive 
the commands which they were ever ready to obey. 
The conful, after praifing their good difpofition and 
compliance, commanded them to deliver up to him, 
without fraud or delay, all their arms. This they 
confented to, but befought him to reflect on the fad 
condition to which he was reducing them, in the time 
that Afdrubal, whofe quarrel againft them was owing 
to no other caufe, but their perfect fubmiffion to the 
orders of the Romans, was advanced almoft to their 
gates, with an army of twenty thoufand men. The 
anfwer returned them was, that the Romans would 
fet that matter right. 

(c) This order was immediately put in execution. 
There arrived, in the camp, a long train of waggons, 
loaded with all the preparations of war, taken out of 
•Carthage : two hundred thoufand compleat fets of ar- 
mour, a numberlefs multitude of darts and javelins, 
with two thoufand engines for mooting darts and 
ftones *. Then followed the deputies of Carthage, 
accompanied by the moft venerable fenatorsand priefts, 
who came purpofely to try to move the Romans to 
companion in this critical moment, when their fen- 
tence was going to be pronounced, and their fate would 
be irreverfible. Cenforinus the conful, for it was he 
who fpokeall this time, rofeup for a moment at their 
coming, and expreffed fome kindnefs and affection for 
them j but fuddenly afTuminga grave and fevere coun- 
tenance : Ci I cannot," fays he, « but commend the 

[c) Appiau. p. 46. 

" readi- 



(5) Pdyb. p. 975. Appian. pt 44 — 46 
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*« readinefs with which you execute the orders of the 
« c fenate. They have commanded me to tell you, that 

" it is their abfolute will and pleafure that you depart 

" out of Carthage, which they have refolved to de- 
* c ilroy; and that you remove into any other part 



" of your dominions, as you fhall think proper, pro- 



« vided it be at the diftance of eighty ftadia f from 



« the fea." 

(d) The inftant the conful had pronounced this ful- 
minating decree, nothing was heard among the Car- 
thaginians but lamentable fhrieks and howlings. Being 
now in a manner thunder-ftruck, they neither knew 
where they were, nor what they did ; but rolled them- 
felves in the duft, tearing their cloaths, and unable to 
vent their grief any otherwife, but by broken fighs 
and deep groans. Being afterwards a little recovered, 
they lifted up their hands with the air of fuppliants, 
one moment towards the gods,, and the next towards 
the Romans, imploring their mercy and juftice with 
regard to a people, who would foon be reduced to the 
extrer h 1 of defpair. But as both the gods and men 
were deaf to their fervent prayers, they foon changed 
them into reproaches and imprecations ; bidding the 
Romans call to mind, that there were fuch beings as 
avenging deities, whofe fevere eyes were for ever open 
on guilt and treachery. The Romans them (elves 
could not refrain from tears at fo moving a fpe&acle, 
but their refolution was fixed. The deputies could not 
even prevail fo far, as to eet the execution of this or- 



der fufpended, till they mould have an opportunity of 
prefenting themfelves again before the fenate, if pof- 



iible, to get it revoked. They were forced to fet out 



immediately, and carry the anfwer to Carthage. 
(e) The people waited for their return with fuch an 

impatience and terror, as words could never exprefs. 
It was fcarce pofiible for them to break through the 
.crowd, that flocked round them, to hear the anfwer, 



(d) Applan. p. 46 — 53. (e) Appian. p. 53, 54 

•j Fmr leagues, or twelve mile:* 



which 
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which was but too ftrongly painted in their faces. 
When they were come into the fenate, and had de- 
clared the barbarous orders of the Romans, a general 
fliriek informed the people of their too-lamentable fate j 
and, from that inftant, nothing was feen and heard in 
every part of the city, but howling and defpair, mad- 
nefs and fury. 

The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the 
courfe of the hiftory for a moment, to reflect on the 
conduct of the Romans. It is great pity that the 
fragment of Polybius, where an account is given of 
this deputation, ftioukl end exactly in the moft arret- 
ing part of this event. I (hould fet a much higher 
value on one fhort reflection of fo judicious an author, 
than on the long harangues which Appian afcribes to 
the deputies and the conful. I can never believe, that 
fo rational, judicious, and juft a man as Polybius, 
could have approved the proceedings of the Romans on 
the prefent occafion. We do not here difcover, in my 
opinion, any of the characterifticks which diftinguifhed 
them antiently ; that greatnefs of foul, that redtitude, 
that utter abhorrence of all mean artifices, frauds, and 
impoftures, which, as is fomewhere faid, formed no 
part of the Roman genius ; Minlme Romanh artibus. 
Why did not the Romans attack the Carthaginians by 
open force ? Why fliould they declare exprefsly in a 
treaty ( a moft folemn and facred thing ) that they 
allowed them the full enjoyment of their liberties and 
laws ; and, underftand at the fame time, certain pri- 
vate conditions, which proved the entire ruin of both ? 
Why /hould they conceal, under the fcandalous omif- 
Hon of the word City in this treaty, the black defign 
of deftroying Carthage; as if, beneath the cover of 
fuch an equivocation, they might deffroy it with juf- 
.tice ? In fine., why did the Romans not make their 
J aft declaration, till after they had extorted from tre 
Carthaginians, at different times, their hoftages and 
arms ; that h. tili they had abfolutely rendered them 

incapable of difobeying their moft arbitrary commands ? 

Is 
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Is it not manifeft, that Carthage, notwithstanding all 
its defeats and lofles, though it was weakened and aj- 
moft exhaufted, was ftill a terror to the Romans, and 
that they were perfuaded , they were not able to con- 
quer it by force of arms ? It is very dangerous, to be 
poueffed of fo much power, as may enable one to 
commit injuftice with impunity, and with a profpect: 
of being a gainer by it. The experience of all ages 
fliows, that ftates feldom fcruple to commit injuftice, 
when they think it will conduce to their advantage. 

(f) The noble character which Polybius gives of the 
Achaeans, differs widely from what was pra&ifed here. 
Thefe people, fays he, far from ufing artifice and de- 
ceit with regard to their allies, in order to enlarge 
their power ; did not think themfelves allowed to em- 
ploy them even againft their enemies, confidering 
only thofe victories as folid and glorious, which were 
obtained fword in hand, by dint of courage and bra- 
very. He owns in the fame place, that there then 
remained among the Romans, but very faint traces of 
the antient generofity of their anceftors ; and he thinks 
it incumbent on him, ( as he declares ) to make this 
remark, in oppofition to a maxim which was grown 

very common in his time, among perfons in the ad- 
.miniftration of governments, who imagined, that ho- 
nefty is inconfiftent with good policy ; and that it is 
impoflible to fucceed in the adminiftration of ftate af- 
fairs, either in war or peace, without ufing fraud and 
deceit on fome occafions. 

(g) I now return to my fubject. The confuls made 

no great hafte to march againft Carthage, not fufpe£t- 
ing they had reafon to be under any apprehenfions from 
that city, as it was now difarmed. However, the in- 
habitants took the opportunity of this delay, to put 
themfelves in a pofture of defence, being all unan*- 
moufly refolved not to quit the city. They appointed 
as general, without the walls, Afdrubal, who was at 

CO Polyb. p. 13. p. .671, 672, (g) Appiaa. p. 55. Strabo, 

1. 17. p. 833, 

the 
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the head of twenty thoufand men 5 and to whom de- 
puties were fent accordingly, to intreat him to forget, 
for his country's fake, the injuftice which had been 
done him, from the dread they were under of the 
Romans. The command of the troops, within the 
walls, was given to another Afdrubal, grandfon of 
Mafinifla. They then applied themfelves in making 
arms with incredible expedition. The temples, the 
palaces, the open markets and fquares, were all changed 
into fo many arfenals, where men and women worked 
day and night. Every day were made an hundred and 
forty fhields, three hundred fvvords, five hundred pikes 
or javelins, a thoufand arrows, and a great number of 
engines to difcharge them ; and, becaufe they wanted 
materials to make ropes, the women cut off their hair, 
and abundantly fupplied their wants on this occafion. 

(b) Mafinifla was very much difgufted at the Ro- 
mans, becaufe alter he had extremely weakened the 
Carthaginians, they came and reaped the fruits of his 
victory, without acquainting him in any manner with 
their defign, which circumtiancc caufed fome coidnefs 

between them. 

During this interval, the confuls were advancing 
towards the city, in order to befiege it. As they ex- 
pected nothing lefs than a vigorous refinance, the in- 
credible refolution and courage of the befieged filled 
them with the utmoft aftonimment. The Carthagi- 
nians were for ever making the boldeft fallies, in order 
to repulfe the befiegers, to burn their engines, and 
harrafs their foragers. Cenforinus attacked the city 
on one fide, and Manilius on the other. Scipio, af- 
terwards furnamed Africanus, was then a tribune in 
the army; and diftinguifhed himfelf above the reft 
of the officers, no lefs by his prudence than by his bra- 
very. The conful, under whom he fought, com- 
mitted many overfights, by his refufing to follow his 
advice. This young officer drew the troops from fe- 
veral dangers into which their imprudent leaders had 
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plunged them. A renowned perfon, Phamasas 

name, who was general of the enemy's cavalry, and 
continually harrafled the foragers, did not dare to 
ever keep the field, when it was Scipio's turn to fup- 
port them ; fo capable was he to order his troops, and 
poft himfelf to advantage. So great and univerfal a 
reputation, excited fome envy againft him in the be- 
ginning ; but as he behaved, in all refpedts, with the 
utmoft modefty and referve, that envy was foon changed 
into admiration ; fo that when the fenate fent deputies 
to the camp, to enquire into the ftate of the iiege, the 
whole army gave him unanimoufly the highefl com- 
mendations ; the foldiers, as well as officers, nay, the 
very generals, extolled the merit of young Scipio : So 
neceflary is it for a man to foften, if I may be allow- 
ed theexpreffion, the fplendor of his rifing glory, 
a fweet and modeft carriage ; and not to excite the 
jealoufy of people, by haughty and felf-fufficient beha- 
viour, as it naturally awakens pride in others, and 
makes even virtue itfelf odious ! 

{k) About the fame time MafinhTa, finding his end 
approach, fent to defire a vifit from Scipio, in order 
that he might inveft him with full powers, to dif- 
pofe, as he (hould fee proper, of his kingdom and 
eftate, in behalf of his children. But, on Scipio's ar- 
rival, he found that monarch dead. Mafinifla had 
commanded them, with his dying breath, to follow 
implicitly the directions of Scipio, whom he appointed 
to be a kind of father and guardian to them. I fliall 
give no farther account here of the family and pofte- 
rity of Mafinifla, becaufe that would interrupt too 

much the hiftory of Carthage. 

(/) The high efteem which Phamaeas had entertain- 
ed for Scipio, induced him to forfake the Carthagini- 
ans, and go over to the Romans. Accordingly he 
joined him with above two thoufand horfe, and did 
great fervice at the fiege. 



(*) Pag, 63. A, M. 3857* Rome 601. 
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{m) Calpurnius Pifo the conful, and L. Mancinus 
his lieutenant arrived in Africa in the beginning of the 
fpring. Nothing remarkable was tranfadted during 
this campaign. The Romans were even defeated on 
feveral occaiions, and carried on the fiege of Carthage 
but flowly. The befieged, on the contrary, had re- 
covered their fpirits. Their troops were confiderably 
increafed, they daily got new allies ; and even fent an 
exprefs as far as Macedonia, to the counterfeit Phi- 
lip * who pafTed for the fon of Perfeus, and was then 
engaged in war with the Romans ; to exhort him to 
carry it on with vigour, and promifing to furnifh him 
with money and (hips. 

(«) This news occafioned fome uneafinefs at Rome. 
People began to doubt the fuccefs of a war, which 
grew daily more uncertain, and was more important 
than had at firft been imagined. As much as they 
were diflatisfled with the dilatorinefs of the generals, 
and exclaimed at their conduct, fo much did they una- 
nimoufly agree in applauding young Scipio, and extol- 
ling his rare and uncommon virtues. He was come to 
Rome, in order to ftand candidate for the edilefhip. 
The inftant he appeared in the aflembly, his name, 
his countenance, his reputation, a general perfuafion 
that he was defigned by the gods to end the third Pu- 
nic war, as the firft Scipio, his grandfather by adop- 
tion, had terminated the fecond ; thefe feveral cir- 
cumftances made a very ftrong impreflion on the peo- 
ple j and though it was contrary to law, and there- 
fore oppofed by the antient men, inftead of the edilefhip 
which he fued for, the people, difregarding for once 
the laws, conferred the (0) confulfhip upon him, and 
affigned hirn Africa for his province, without calling 
lots for the provinces, as ufual, and as Drufus his col- 
legue demanded. 

(p) As foon as Scipio had compleated his recruits, 
he fet out for Sicily, and arrived foon after in Utica. 

(m) Pag. 66. (») Pag, 68, (o) A. M. .3858. Rome 
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He came very feafonably for Mancinus, Pifo's lieute- 
nant, who had rafhly fixed himfelf in a poft where he 
was furrounded by the. enemy ; and would have been 
cut to pieces, had not, that very morning, the new 
conful, who, at his arrival, heard of the danger he 
was in, re-embarked his trocps in the night, and failed 
with the utmcft fneed to hb afSfcince. 

{q) Scipio's firft csre, after bis arrival, was to revive 
the difcipline among the trocpi, which he found had 
been entirely neglected. There was not the lean: re- 
gularity, fubordination, or obedience. Nothing was 
attended to but rapine, feafting, and diverfions. Ke 
drove from the camp 3U ufelefs pcrfons, fettled the 
quality of the prcvifians he would have brought in by 
the futlers, v.nd alio wed of none but what were phin 

and fit for folders," {hidioufly banifhing all things of a 
dainty, luxurious kind. 

After he had made thefe regulations, which cofl him 
but little time and pains, becaufe he himfelf firft fet 
the exampiv, he was perfuaded that thofe under him 
were foldiers, and thereupon he prepared to carry on 
the fiege with vigour. Having ordered his troops to 
provide themfclves with axes, levers, and fcaling lad- 
ders, he led them, in the dead of the night, and 
without the leaft noife, to a diftricr of the city called 
Megara ; when ordering them to give a fudden and 
general fliout, he attacked it with great vigour. The 
enemy, who did not ex peel: to be attacked in the 
night, were, at firft, in the utmofl terror 5 however, 
they defended themfelves fo courageoufly, that Scipio 
could not fcale the walls. But perceiving a tower 
that was forfaken, and which flood without the city, 
very near the walls ; he detached thither a party of 
intrepid foldiers, who, by the help of * pontons, got 
from the tower on the walls, and from thence into Me- 
gara, whofe gates they broke down. Scipio entred it 

mmediately after, and drove the enemies out of that 

(?) Pag. 70. 
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poft ; who, terrified at this unexpected aflault, and 
imagining that the whole city was taken, fled into the 



citadel, whither -hey were followed even by thofe 




forces that u'ere encamped without the citv, who a- 
bandoned their camp co the Remans, and thought it 



g 



ccnary for them to fly to a place of fecurity. 

(/} Before I proceed further, it will be proper to 

; e feme account of the iituation and dimennons of 



Carthage, which, in the beginning of the war againft 
the Romans, contained feven hundred thoufand inha- 
bitants. It flood at the boi.com of a gulf, fur rounded 

with the fea, and in the form of a peninfula., whofe 
neck, that is the I ft hmus which joined it to the conti- 
nent, was twenty-five fladia, or a league and a Quarter 
in breadth. The peninfiiJa was three hundred and fixty 
ftadia, or eighteen leagues round. On the weft- fide 
there projected from it a long neck of land, half a 
Itadium, or twelve fathoms broad $ which advancing 
into the fea, divided it from a morafs, and was fenced 
on all fides with rocks and a fingle wall. On the 
fouth-fide, towards the continent, where ftood the ci- 
tadel called Byrfa, the city was furrounded with a 
triple wall, thirty cubits high, abftracied from the 
parapets and towers, with which it was flanked all 
round at equal diftances, each interval being fourfcore 
fathoms. Every tower was four ftorics high, and the 
walls but two ; they were arched, and in the lower 
part were flails large enough to hold three hundred 
elephants with their fodder, &c \ over thefe were Ara- 
bles for four thoufand horfes, and lofts for their food. 
There like wife was room enough to lodge twenty 
thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe. In fine, all 
thefe were contained within the walls. The walls 

i 

were weak and low in one place only ; and that was 
a neglected angle, which began at the neck of land 
above mentioned, and extended as far as the harbours, 
which were on the weft-fide. Two of thefe com- 
municated with each other, and had but one entrance* 



(r) Appian. p. 56, & 1, 57. Stralbc, i, 17, p. S32 
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feventy foot broad, fhut up with chains. The firft 
was appropriated for the merchants, and had feveral 
diftin£fc habitations for the feamen. The fecond, or 
inner harbour, was for the mips of war, in the midft 
of which flood an ifland, called Cothon, lined, as the 
harbour was, with large keys, in which were diitinft 
receptacles f for fheltering from the weather two hun- 
dred and twenty mips ; over thefe were magazines or 
ftore-houfes, wherein was lodged whatever is neceflary 
for arming and equipping fleets. The entrance into 
each of thefe receptacles, was adorned with two mar- 
ble pillars of the Ionick order : So that both the har- 
bour and the ifland reprefented on each fide two mag- 
nificent galleries. In this ifland was the admiral's 
palace ; and as it flood oppofite to the mouth of the 
harbour, he could from thence difcover whatever was 
doing at fea, though no one, from thence, could fee 
what was tranfacling in the inward part of the har- 
bour. The merchants, in like manner, had no pro- 
fpeft of the men of war ; the two ports being feparated 
by a double wall, each having its particular gate that 
led to the city, without palling through the other 
harbour, (r) So that Carthage may be divided into 
three parts : The harbour, which was double, and 
called fometimes Cc:hon, from the little ifland of that 
name : The citadel, named Byrfa : The city properly 
fo called, where the inhabitants dwelt, which lay 
round the citadel, and was called Megara. 

(s) At day-break, Afdrubal * perceiving the igno- 
minious defeat of his troops, in order that he might 
be revenged on the Ramans, and, at the fame time., 
deprive the inhabitants of all hopes of accommodati- 
on and pardon, brought all the Roman prifoners he 
had taken, upon the walls, in fight of the whole ar- 

. (rj Boch. in Pha!. p. 512. ($) Appian. p. 72. 

•j* KwtroUxq, Strabo fa's grand fon, to be put to death, be 

* '"Ttoas he mho at firjl com- got the command of the traps uoithin 

manded 'without the city, but having the walls, 
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my. There he put them to the moll exquifite tor- 
ture ; putting out their eyes, cutting off their nofes, 
ears, and fingers; tearing their fkin to pieces with 
iron rakes or harrows, and then threw them headlong 
from the top of the battlements So inhuman a treat- 
ment filied the Carthaginians with horror: however, 
he did not fpare even them ; but murdered many fe- 
nators who had been fo brave as to oppofe his tyranny. 

(t) Scipio, finding himfelf abfolute matter of the 
Ifthmus, burnt the camp which the enemy had deferted, 
and built a new one for his troops. It was in a fquare 
form, furrounded with large and deep intrenchments, 
and fenced with ftrong palifades. On the fide which 
faced the Carthaginians, he built a wall twelve foot 
high, flanked at proper diftances with towers and re- 
doubts ; and, on the middle tower he erected a very 
high wooden fort, from whence could be feen whate- 
ver was doing in the city. This wall was equal to the 
whole breadth of the Ifthmus, that is, twenty-five 
ftadia *. The enemy, who were within arrow-mot 
of it, employed their utmoft efforts to put a flop to 
this work ; but, as the whole army worked at it day 
and night, without intermifiion, it was finifhed in 
twenty-four days. Scipio reaped a double advantage 
from this work : Firft, his forces were lodged more 
fafely and commodioufly than before : Secondly, he cut 
off all provifions from the befieged, to whom none 
could be brought but by land ; which diftreffed them 
exceedingly, both becaufe the fea is frequently very 
tempeftuous in that place, and becaufe the Roman fleet 
kept a ftricl: guard. This proved one of the chief 
caufesof the famine which raged foon after in the city. 
Befides, Afdrubal diftributed the corn that was brought, 
only among the thirty thoufand men who ferved under 
him, without regard to what became of the inhabi- 



tants. 



To diftrefs them ftill more, by the want of 
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provifions, Scipio attempted to ftop up the mouth of 
the haven, by a mole, beginning at the abovemen- 
tioned neck of land, which was near the harbour. The 
befieged looked, at firft, upon this attempt as ridicu- 
lous, and accordingly they in ful ted the workmen : But, 
at laffc, feeing them make an aftonifhing progrefs every 
day, they began to be afraid ; and to take fuch mea- 
fures as might, if poffible, render the attempt unfuc- 
•cefsful. Every one, to the women and children, fell 
to work, but fo privately, that all Scipio could learn 
from the prifoners, was, that they had heard a great 
noife in the harbour, but did not know the caufe or oc- 
cafion of it. At laft, all things being ready, the Car- 
thaginians opened, on a fudden, a new outlet on the 
other fide of the haven ; and appeared at fea with a 
numerous fleet, which they had then built with the 
old materials found in their magazines. It is generally 
allowed, that had they attacked the Roman fleet di- 
rectly, they muft infallibly have taken it : becaufe, as 

no fuch attempt was ex peeled, and every man was 
otherwife employed, the Carthaginians would have 
found it without rowers, foldiers or officers, But the 
ruin of Carthage, fays the hiftorian, was decreed. Ha- 
ving therefore only offered a kind of infult or bravado 
to the Romans, they returned into the harbour. 

(x) Two days after, they brought forward their 
fhips, with a refolution to fight in good earneft, and 
found the enemy ready for them. This battle was to 
determine the fate of both parties. It lafted a long 
time, each exerting themfelves to the utmoft; the 
one to fave their country reduced to the laft extremity, 
and the other to compleat their victory. During the 
fight, the Carthaginian brigantines running along un- 
der the large Roman mips, broke to pieces fometimes 
their {terns, and at other times their rudders and oars ; 
and, when brifkly attacked retreated with furprizing 
fwiftnefs, and returned immediately to the charge. At 
laft, after the two armies had fought with equal fuccefs 

(*) Pag- 75' 
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till fun-fet, the Carthaginians thought proper to re- 
tire ; not that they believed themfelves overcome, but 
in order to begin the fight again on the morrow. Part 
of their fhips, not being able to run fwiftly enough into 
the harbour, becaufe the mouth of it was too narrow, 
took fhelter under a very fpacious terrafs, which had 
been thrown up again ft the walls to unload goods, on 
the fide of which a fmall rampart had been raifed du- 
ring this war, to prevent the enemy from pofleffing 
themfelves of it. Here the fight was again renewed 
with more vigour than ever, and lafted till late at night. 
The Carthaginians fuffered very much, and the few 
fhips of theirs, which got ofF, failed for refuge to the 
, Morning being come, Scipio attacked the ter- 
rafs, and carried it, though with great difficulty ; after 
which he ported and fortified himfelf on it, and built 
a brick wall clofe to thofe of the city, and of the fame 
height. When it was flnifhed, he commanded four 
thoufand men to get on the top of it, and to difchai 
from it a perpetual mower of darts and arrows upon 
the enemy, which did great execution ; becaufe, as 
the two walls were of equal height, there was fcarcc 
one dart without effect:. Thus ended this campaign. 

(y) During the winter quarters, Scipio endeavoured 
to overpower the enemy's troops without the city, who 
very much harrafied the troops that brought his pro- 
vifions, and protected fuch as were fent to the befieged. 
For this purpofe he attacked a neighbouring fort, 
called Nepheris, where they ufed to fhelter themfelves. 
In the laft action, above feventy thoufand of the ene- 
my, as well foldiers as peafants who had been inlifted, 
were cut to pieces ; and the* fort was carried with 
great difficulty, after fuftaining a fiege of two and 
twenty days. The feizure of this fort was followed 
the furrender of almoft all the Urong-holds in 



s 




frica ; and contributed very much to the taking of C 



thage itfelf, into which, from that time, it was almoft 
impoflible to bring any provifions. 
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(z) Early in the fpring, Scipio attacked, at one and 
the fame time, the harbour called Cothon, and the 
citadel. Having poffefTed himfelf of the wall which 
furrounded this port, he threw himfelf into the great 
fquare of the city that Was near it, from whence was 
an afcent to the citadel, up three ftreets, on each fide 
of which were houfes, from the tops whereof a mower 
of darts were difcharged upon the Romans, who were 
obliged, before they could advance farther, to force the 
houfes they came firfl to, and poft themfelves in them, 
in order to diflodge from thence the enemy who fought 
from the neighbouring houfes. The combat which 
was carried on from the tops and in every part of the 
houfes, continued fix days, during which a dreadful 
daughter was made. To clear the ftreets, and make 
way for the troops, the Romans dragged afide, with 
hooks, the bodies of fuch of the inhabitants as had been 
llain, or precipitated headlong from the houfes \ and 
threw them into pits, the greateft part of them being 
flill alive and panting. In this toil, which lafted fix 
days and as many nights, the foldiers were relieved from 

time to time, by frem ones, without which they would 
have been quite fpent, Scipio was the only perfon who 
did not take a wink of fleep all this time ; giving or- 
ders in all places, and fcarce allowing himfelf leifure 
tp take the leaft refrefhment. 

{a) There was ftill reafon to believe, that the fiege 
would laft much longer, and occafion a great eftufion 
of blood. But on the feventh day, there appeared a 
company of men in afuppliant poltureand habit, who 
tJefired no other condition? , but that the Romans 
would pleafe to fpare the lires of alj thofe whofhould 



he willing to leave the citadel : which requeft' was 



granted them, only the deferters were excepted. Ac 
cordincly, there came out fiftv thoufand men and wo- 
m^n, who were fent into the fields under a flrong 
guard. The deferters, who were about nine hundred, 
rlndrng they would not be allowed quarter, fortified 

{y>) P*$- 7;. A- M. -SjU). R)m« So:. (<r) Pag. Si. 
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themfelves in the temple of iEfculapius, with Afdru- 
bal, his wife and two children: where, though their 
number was but fmall, they might have held out a- 
long time, becaufe the temple ftood on a very high 



hill, upon rocks, to which the afcent was by fixty 



fteps. But at laft, exhaufted by hunger and watch- 
ings, oppreffed with fear, and feeing their deftru£tioii 
at hand, they loft all patience; when, abandoning 
the lower part of the temple, they retired to the upper- 
raoft ftory, and refolved not to quit it but with their 
lives. 

In the mean time Afdrubal, being defirous of faving 
his own life, came down privately to Scipio ; carrying 
an olive-branch in his hand, and threw himfelf at his 
feet. Scipio fhowed him immediately to the deferters, 
who, tranfported with rage and fury at the fight, 
vented millions of imprecations againft him, and fet fire 
to the temple. Whilft it was lighting, we are told, 
that Afdrubal's wife, drefling herfelf as fplendidly as 
poflible, and placing herfelf with her two children in 
fight of Scipio, addrefled him with a loud voice : 
u I call not down, fays mo, curfes upon thy head, O 
" Roman ; for thou only takeft the privilege allowed 
by the laws of war. But may the gods of Carthage, 
and thou in concert with them, puniih, according 



tc 



ic to his deferts, the falfe wretch, who has betrayed 
his country, his gods, his wife, his children !" Then, 
directing herfelf to Afdrubal, " Perfidious wretch, 
fays fhe; thou bafeft of creatures ! This fire will 
prefently confume both me and my children ; but 
as to thee, (too fhameful general of Carthage) go 
adorn the gay triumph of thy conqueror — fuffer, trt 
the fight of all Rome, the tortures thou fo juftly 
" defer veft !" She had no fooner pronounced thefe 
words, but feizing her children, me cut their throats. 



threw them into the flames, and afterwards ruflicd 
into them herfelf, in which fhe was imkated by all the 

deferters. 
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(a) With regard to Scipio, when he faw this famous 
city, which had flourifhcd {even hundred years, and 
might have been compared to the greateft empires, on 
account of the extent of its dominions both by Tea and 
land; its mighty armies; its fleets, elephants, and 
riches ; and that the Carthaginians were even fuperior 
to other nations, by their courage and greatnefs of 
foul ; as notwithstanding their being deprived of arms 
and mips, they had fuftained, for three whole years, 
all -the hardfhips and calamities of along fiege : fee- 
ing, I fay, this city entirely ruined, hiftorians relate, 
that he could not refufe his tears to the unhappy 
fate of Carthage. He refle&ed, that cities, nations, 
and empires, are liable to revolutions no lefs than par- 
ticular men ; that the like fad fate had befallen Troy, 
antiently fo powerful ; and, in later times, the Afly- 
rians, Medes, and Perfians, whofe dominions were 
once of fo great an extent ; and laftly, the Macedo- 
nians, whofe empire had been fo glorious throughout 
the world. Full of thefe mournful ideas, he repeated 
the following verfes of Homer, 

^EoSlTCCl KfACip 9TXV 7T0T oXuXy ''iAl^ *S, 

The day Jhall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy's proud glories in the dufl Jhall lay, 
When Priam's powers and Priam's felf floall /all, 
And one prodigious ruin [wallow all. Pope. 



thereby denouncing the future deftiny of Rome, as 
he himfelf confelTed to Polybius, who defired Scipio 
to explain himfelf on that occafion. 

Had the truth enlightened his foul, he would have 
difcovered what we are taught in the fcriptures, that 
{hi) becaufe of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and riches 
got by deceit, a kingdo?n is tranjlated from one people io 



another. Carthage is deuroyed, becaufe its avarice, 



perfidioufnefs, and cruelty, have attained their utmoir 
height. The like fate will attend Rome, when its 
luxury, ambition, pride, and unjuft ufurpations, con- 



P.ig. S2. (*) Ecclef. x. S. 



cealed 
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eealed beneath a fpecious and delufive fhew of juftice 
and virtue, fhall have compelled the fovereign Lord, 

the difpofer of empires, to give the univerfe an impor- 
tant leflbn in its fail. 

(c ) Carthage being taken in this manner, Scipio gave 
the plunder of it, (the gold, filver, ftatues, and other 
offerings which mould be found in the temples ex- 
cepted) to his foldiers for fome days. He afterwards 
beftowed feveral military rewards on them, as well as 
on the officers, two of whom had particularly difbin- 
guilhed themfelves, viz. Tib. Gracchus, and Cai. Fan- 
nius, who firft fcaled the walls. After this, adorning a 
very fniall fhip (an excellent faiior) with the enemy's 
fpoils, he fent it to Rome with the news of the victory. 

(d) At the fame time, he ordered the inhabitants of 
Sicily, to come and take pofleifion of the pictures and 
ftatues which the Carthaginians had plundered them of 
in the former wars. When he reftored, to the citizens 
of Agrigentum, Phalaris's famous bull *, he told them 
that this bull, which was, at one and the fame time, 
a monument of the cruelty of their antient kings, and 
of the lenity of their prefent fovereigns, ought to make 
them fenfible, which would be molt advantageous for 
them, to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or the go- 
vernment of the Romans. 

Having expofed to fale part of the fpoils of Carthage, 
he commanded, on the moft fevere penalties, his fa- 
mily not to take, or even buy any of them j fo careful 
was he to remove from himfelf, and all belonging to 
him, the leaft fufpicion of avarice. 

(<?) When the news of the taking of Carthage was 
brought to Rome, the people abandoned themfelves to 
the moft immoderate tranfports of joy, as if the pub- 
lick tranquillity had not been fecured till that inftant. 

(c) Pag. 83. A. M. 3859. Carthage 701. Rome 693. Ant. J. C. 145, 
\d) Pag. 83. (c) Appian. p. 83. 

# Quern taorum Scipio cum red- an populo R. obtemperare, cum 
deret Agrigentinis, dixifle dicitur, idem monumentum & domeftica 
sequum efTe illos cogitare utrum crudelitatis, & noftrae manfuetu- 

effet Siculis utilius, fuifne fervire, dinis haberent, Qker % Vcrr, 6. n. 73. 

3 They 
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They revolved in their minds, all the calamities which 
the Carthaginians had brought upon them, in Sicily, 
in Spain, and even in Italy, for fixteen years together; 
during which, Hannibal had plundered four hundred 
towns, deftroyed three hundred thoufand men, and 
reduced Rome itfelf to the utmoft extremity. Amidft 
the remembrance of thcfe paft evils, the people in 
Rome would afk one another, whether it were really 
true that Carthage was in afhes. All ranks and degrees 
of men emuloufly {trove who mould mow the greateft 
gratitude towards the gods ; and the citizens were, for 
many days, employed wholly in folemn facrifices, in 
publick prayers, games and fpeclacles. 

(f) After thefe religious duties were ended, the fe- 
riate fent ten commiflioners into Africa, to regulate, in 
eonjun6tion withScipio^ the fate and condition of that 
country, in times to come. Their firft care was, to 
demolifh whatever was ftill remaining of Carthage *, 

Rome f, though miftrefs of almoft the whole world, 
could not believe herfelf fafe as long as even the name 
of Carthaee was in beiW: fo true it is, that an inve- 
terate hatred, fomented by Jong and bloody wars, lafts 
even beyond the time when all caufe of fear is re- 
moved ; and does not ceafe, till the object that occa- 
sions it is no more. Orders were given, in the name 
of the Romans, that it fhould never be inhabited again ; 
and dreadful imprecations were denounced again ft 
thofe, who, contrary to this prohibition, fhould at- 
tempt to rebuild any parts of it, efpecialiy thofe called 
Byrfa and Megara. In the mean time, every one who 



If) Pag. 24. 

* We may gucft at the dimcn- 
Jicrts of this famius city, by what 
Floru $ fays, viz. that it ivas fc- 
I'enteen days on fire, before it could 
be all confumcd. Quanta urbs de- 

lcta fit, ut de aetcris tacearo, vel 
ignium mora probari poteil : Quip- 
pe per continu os decern & ieptem 

dies vix potuit bjcendium cxtingui. 
Lib. %% c, 15, 



-\ Ncque fe Roma, jam terra- 
rum orbe fuperato, fecuram fpera- 
vit fore, fi nomen ufquam yiancret 
Carthaginis. Adeo odium certa- 
minibus 01 turn, ultra metuxn du- 
rat, & ne in vittis quidem deponi- 
tur 3 neque ante invifum efle de- 
finite quam efle deiiit, VcL Patcrc, 

1. It C, 12. 

de fired 
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defired it, was admitted to fee Carthage : Scipio be- 
ing well pleafed, to have people view the fad ruins of a 
city which had dared to contend with Rome for em- 
pire *. The commifiioners decreed further, that thofe 
cities, which, during this war, had joined with the 
enemy, mould all be razed, and their territories be 
given to the Roman allies $ they particularly made a 
grant to the citizens of Utica, of the whole country 
lying between Carthage and Hippo. All the reft they 
made tributary, and reduced it into a Roman pro- 
vince, whither a praetor was fent annually. 

(g) All matters being thus fettled, Scipio returned to 
Rome, where he made his entry in triumph. So mag- 
nificent a one had never been feen before ; the whole 
exhibiting nothing but ftatues, rare invaluable pic- 
tures, and other curiofities, which the Carthaginians 
had, for many years, been collecting, in other coun- 
tries; not to mention the money carried into the 
public k treafury, that amounted to immenfe funis. 

Notwithftanding the great precautions which 




v / o d r 

were taken, to hinder Carthage from being ever re- 



built, in lefs than thirty years after, and even in Sci- 
pio's life-time, one of the Gracchi, to ingratiate him- 
felf with the people, undertook to found it anew, and 
conducted thither a colony confifting of fix thoufand 

for that purpofe. The fenate hearing, that the 



workmen had been terrified by many unlucky omens 
at the time they were tracing the limits, and laying 
the foundations of the new city, would have fuipended 
the attempt ; but the tribune, not being over fcrupu- 
lous in religious matters, carried on the work, not- 
withftanding all thefe bad prefages, and fmiflied it in a 
few days. This was the firft Roman colony that 
ever was fent out of Italy. 

It is probable, that only a kind of huts were built 

(?) Ibid. (h) Appian. p. 85, Plutarch, vx vit# Gracch. 

p. S39. 

* Ut ipfe locus coram* qui cum veftigia calamitaus oftenderctt Cu\ 
hac urbe de imperio certarunt, Agrar % 2. n. 50. 

4 there* 
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there, fince we are told, * that when Marius retired 
hither, in his flight to Africa, he Jived in a mean 
and poor condition amid the ruins of Carthage, confoling 
himfelf by the fight of fo aftoniftiing a fpeclacle ; him- 
felf ferving, in fome meafure, as a confolation to that 
ill-fated city. 

(/) Appian relates, that Julius Caefar, after the death 
of Pompey, having crofled into Africa, faw, in a 
dream, an army compofed of a prodigious number of 
foldkrs, who, with tears in their eyes, called him ; 
and that, {truck with the vifion, he writ down in his 
pocket-book the defign which he formed on this oc- 
cafion, of rebuilding; Carthage and Corinth : but that 
having been murthered foon after by the confpirators, 
Auguftus Oefar, his adopted fon, who found tills me- 
morandum among his papers, rebuilt Carthage near the 
fpot where it flood formerly, in order that the impre- 
cations which had been vented, at the time of its de- 

ftruction, againft thofe who fhould prefume to rebuild 
it, might not fall upon him. 

(/') I know not what foundation Appian has for this 
ftory ; but we read in Strabo, that Carthage and Co- 
rinth were rebuilt at the fame time by Oefar, to whom 
he gives the name of God, by which title, a little be- 
fore (/), he had plainly intended Julius Caefar ; and 

Plutarch (#2), in the life of that emperor, afcribes ex- 
prefsly to him, the eftablifliment of thefe two colo- 
nies ; and obferves, that one remarkable circumftance 
in thefe two cities is, that as both had been taken and 
deftroyed together, they likewife were rebuilt and re- 
peopled at the fame time. However this be, Strabo 
affirms, that, in his time, Carthage was as populous as 
any city in Africa ; and it rofe to be the capital of 
Africa, under the fucceeding emperors. It exifted, 

(/) Pag. 85. (k) L. 17. p. 833. (/, Pag. 83. 

{m) Pag. 733. . 

* Marius curfum in Africam Carthaginem, Ula intuens Marx- 
direxit, inopemqne vitam in tu- um, alter alteri potfent effe folatio. 
gurio ruinarum Carthaginienfnim Vel, Pctcrc, 1, z» c. ig, 

tolcravit ; cum Marius afpiciens 

frr 
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for about feven hundred years after, in fplendor, but 
at lad was fo compleatly deftroyed by the Saracens> 
in the beginning of the feventh century, that neither 
its name, nor the leaft footfteps of it are known, at 
this time, in the country. 



A JDigreJJion on the manners and character 

of the Jecond Scipio Africanus. 

C I P I O, the deftroyer of Carthage, v/as fon to 
the famous Paulus iEmilius, who conquered Per- 




feus, 



the laft kins: of Macedon ; 



and confequently 



grandfon to that Paulus, who loft his life in the battle 
of Cannae. He was adopted by the fon of the great 
Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio ^milianus ; the 
names of the two families being fo united, purfuant 
to the law of adoptions. Our * Scipio fupported with 
equal luftre, the honour and dignity of both houfes, 
being pofieiTed of all the exalted qualities of the fword 
and gown, The whole tenor of his life, fays an his- 
torian, whether with regard to his actions, his thoughts 

or words, was confpicuous for its great beauty and re- 
gularity. He diftinguimed himfelf particularly (acir- 
cumftance feldom found at that time in perfons of the 
military profeflion, ) by his exquifite tafte for polite li- 
terature, and all the fciences \ as well as by the un- 
it is uni- 

verfally known, that he was reported to be the author 
of Terence's comedies, the moft polite and elegant 
writings which the Romans could boaft. We are 
told of Scipio -f, that no man could blend more hap- 
pily repofe and action, nor employ his leifure hours 



common regard he mowed to learned men. 



* Scipio /^Emilianus, vir avitis 



\ Neque enim quifquam hoc 



P. Africani paternifque L. Pauli Scipionc clegantius intervalla nego- 
virtutibus fimillimus, omnibus bcl- tiorum ctio difpunxit : Sempcrque 



li ac togae dotibus, ingeniiquc ac 
ftudknum eminentinimus leculi iui, 
qui nihil in vita nifi laudandum aut 
fecit aut dixit aut fenfit. Vl /. Pa- 
Urc x 1, 1 1 c. 12. 



aut belli aut pads fcrviit artibus, 
temper inter arma ac (ludia verfa- 
tur,, aut corpus periculis, aut ani- 
mum difciplinis exercuit. Ibid. 



c. 13, 

mi 



0,5 



with 
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with greater delicacy and tafte: Thus was he divided 
between arms and books, between the military la- 
bours of the camp, and the peaceful employment of 
the cabinet ; in which he either exercifed his body in 
toils of war, or his mind in the ftudy of the fciences. 
By this he fhowed, that nothing does greater honour 
to a perfon of diftinclion, of what quality or profef- 
fion foever he be, than the adorning his foul with 
knowledge. Cicero, fpeaking of Scipio, fays, * that 
he always had Xcnophon's v/orks in his hands, which 
are fo famous for the folid and excellent inftruclions 
they contain both in regard to war and policy. 

(n) He owed this exquifite taftc for polite learning 
and the fciences, to the excellent education which 
Paulus /Emilius beftowed on his children. He had put 
them under the ablefr. mailers in every art; and did 
not fpare any coir on that occaiion, though his cir- 
cumftances were very narrow : P. iEmilius himfelf 
was prefent at all their leffons, as often as the aftairs of 
government would permit 3 becoming, by this means, 
their chief pneceptor. 

(0) The ilri& union between Polybius and Scipio, 
finimed the exalted qualities which, by the fuperiority 
of his genius and difpofition, and the excellency of 
his education, were already the fubject of admiration. 

.Polybius, with a great number of Achaians, whofe fi- 
delity the Romans fufpecled during the war with Pcr- 
feus, was detained in Rome, where hi.s merit foon 
attracted the eyes, and made his converfaticn the de- 
fire of all perfons of the higher! quality in that city. 
Scipio, when fcarce eighteen, devoted himfelf entirely 
to Polybius; and confider the greateft felicity of 

his life, the opportunity he had of being inftructed by 

fo great a matter, whofe fociety he preferred to all 

(n) Pint, in vit. JEmll. Paul, (o) Excerpt, c Polyh* 

y. 147 163. 

* Arheanas femper Sccratlcusn Xencphcntcm in manllus hab-but. 
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the vain and idle amufements which are generally fo 
eagerly purfued by young perfons. 

Polybius' s firft care was, to infpire Scipio with an 
averfion for thofe equally dangerous and ignominious 
pleafures, to which the Roman youth were fo ftrongly 
addicted ; the greateft part of them being already de- 
praved and corrupted, by the luxury and licentioufnefs 
which riches and new conquefts had introduced in 
Rome. Scipio, during the firft five years that he 
continued in fo excellent a fchool, made the greateft 
improvement in it; and, defpifing the levity and wan- 
tonnefs, as well as the pernicious examples of perfons 
of the fame age with himfelf, he was looked upon, 
even at that time, as a mining model of difcretion and 
wifdom. 

From hence, the tranfition was eafy and natural, to 
generality, to a noble difregard of riches, and to a 
laudable ufe of them ; all virtues fo requifite in perfons 
of illuftrious birth, and which Scipio carried to the 

moft exalted pitch, as appears from fome inftances of 
this kind related by Polybius, and highly worthy our 
admiration. 

^Emilia *, wife of the firft Scipio Africanus, and 
mother of him who had adopted the Scipio mentioned 
here by Polybius, had bequeathed, at her death, a great 
eftate to the latter. This lady, befides the diamonds 
and jewels which are worn by women of her high 
rank, pofiefTed a meat number of gold and filver vef- 
fels ufed in facrifices, together with feveral fplendid 
equipages, and a confiderable number of flaves of both 
fexes ; the whole jfuited to the auguft houfe into which 
(he had married. At her death, Scipio made over all 
thofe rich polfemons to Papiria his mother, who having 
been divorced a confiderable time before by Paulus 
^Ltnilius, and not being in circumftanccs to fupport 
the dignity of her birth, lived in great ebfeurity, and 
never appeared in the aifemblies or publick ceremonies. 

* Rbe iv js Jijler cf Pan/as JEml'mSy fathtr of the ftcend S if-io 

But 
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But when fhe again frequented them with a magnifi- 
cent train, this noble generofity of Scipio did him great 
honour, efpecially in the minds of the ladies, who ex- 
patiated on it in all their converfations, and in a city, 
whofe inhabitants, fays Polybius, were not eafily pre- 
vailed upon to part with their money. 

Scipio was no lefs admired on another occafion. He 
was bound, by a condition in the will, to pay, at three 
different times, to the two daughters of Scipio his grand- 
father by adoption, half their portions, which amounted 
to fifty thoufand French crowns f . The time for the 
payment of the firft fum being expired, Scipio put the 
whole money into the hands of a banker. Tiberius 

Gracchus, and Scipio Nafica, who had married the 
two lifters, imagining that Scipio had made a miftake, 
went to him, and obferved, that the laws allowed him 
three years to pay this fum in, and at three different 
times. Young Scipio anfwered, that he knew very 
well what the laws directed on this occafion ; that they 
might indeed be executed in their greateft rigour with 
ftrangers, but that friends and relations ought to treat 
one another with a more generous fimplicity ; and 
therefore he defired them to receive the whole fum. 
They were ftruck with fuch admiration at the gene- 
rofity of their kinfman, that in their return home, 
they reproached * themfelves for their narrow way of 
thinking, at a time when they made the greateft fi- 
gure, and had the higheft regard paid to them, of any 
family in Rome. This generous action, fays Polybius, 
was the more admired, becaufe no perfon in Rome, fo 
far from confenting to pay fifty thoufand crowns be- 
fore they were due, would pay even a thoufand before 
the time for payment was elapfed. 

It was from the fame noble fpirit, that, two years 
after, Paulus iEmilius his father being dead, he made 
over to his brother Fabius, who was not fo wealthy as 
Jiimfelf, the part of their father's eftate which was his 

•J" Or, 1 1250 I. fieding. 



(Scipio's) 
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(Scipio's) due, (amounting to above threefcore thoufand 
crowns *, ) in order that there might not be fo great 
a difparity between his fortune and that of his brother. 

This Fabius being defirous to exhibit a (how of gla- 
diators after his father's deceafe, in honour of his me- 
mory, ( as was the cuftom in that age, ) and not being 
able to defray the expences on this occanon, which 
amounted to a very heavy fum, Scipio made him a 
prefent of fifteen thoufand + crowns, in order to delray 
at leaft half the charges of it. 

The fplendid prefents which Scipio had made his 
mother Papiria, reverted to him, by law as well aa 
equity, after her demife ; and his fitters, according 
to the cuftom of thofe times, had not the leaft claim 
to them. Neverthelefs, Scipio thought it would have 
been dishonourable in him, had he taken them back 
again. He therefore made over to his fifters, whate- 
ver he had prefented to their mother, which amounted 
to a very confiderable fum ; and, by this frefti proof 
of his glorious difregard of wealth, and the tender 
friendfliip he had for his family, acquired the applaute 
of the whole city. 

Thefe different benefactions, which amounted all 
together to a prodigious fum, feem to have received a 

brighter luftre from the age in which he beftowed them, 
he being ftill very young ; and yet more from the 
circumftances of the time when they were prefented, 
as well as the kind and obliging carnage he aflumed 
on thofe occafions. 

The incidents I have here given, are fo repugnant 
to the maxims of this age, that there might he reafon 
to fear, the reader would confider them merely as the 
rhetorical flourifhes of an' hiftorian, who was preju- 
diced in favour of his hero ; if it was not well known, 
that the predominant chara&eriuic of Polybius, by 
whom they are related, is a finceie love for truth, and 
an utter averfion to adulation of every kind. In the 
very . paiTage whence this relation is extracted, he 



* Or, 13500 1. Jicrlitt** -f 0r t 5 3 7 5 1. fterlhig. 
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thought it would be necefFary for him to be a little 
guarded, where he expatiates on the virtuous actions 
and rare qualities of Scipio ; and he obferves, that «s 
his writings were to be perufed by the Romans, who 
were perfectly well acquainted with all the particulars 
of this great man's life, he would certainly be ani- 
madverted upon by them, mould he venture to ad- 
vance any falfhood : an affront, to which it is not pro- 
bable that an author, who is ever fo little tender of his 
reputation, would expofe himfelf, efpecially if no ad- 
vantage was to accrue to him from it. 

We have already obferved, that Scipio had never 
given into the fafhionable debaucheries and excefles to 
which the young people at Rome fo wantonly abando- 
ned themfelves. But he was fufficiently compenfated 
for this felf-denial of all deftrudfive pleafures, by the vi- 
gorous health he enjoyed all the reft of his life, which 
enabled him to tafte pleafures of a much purer and more 
exalted kind, and to perform the great actions that 
reflected fo much glory upon him. 

Hunting, which was his darling exercife, contri- 
buted alfo very much to invigorate his conftitution, and 
enable him to endure the hardejft toils. Macedonia, 
whither he followed his father, gave him an opportu- 
nity of indulging to the utmoft of his defire his paf- 
fion in this refpe<St ; for the chace, which was the ufual 
diverfion of the Macedonian monarchs, having: been 
laid afide for fome years on account of the wars, Scipio 
found there an incredible quantity of game of every 
kind. Paulus ^Emilias, ftudtous of procuring his fon 
virtuous pleafures of every kind, in order to divert his 
mind from thofe which reafon prohibits, gave him full 
"liberty to indulge himfeif in his favourite fporl, during 
•all the time that the Roman forces continued in that 
country, after the victory he had gained over Perfeus. 

The illuftrious youth employed lib leifure hours in an 
exercife, which fti'ted fowtll bis age and inclination ; 

: rnd was as fuccefstul in this innocent war airainft the 



bealts in Macedonia, as his fathex had te^n in that 

which 
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which he had carried on againft the inhabitants of the 
country. 

It was at Scipio's return from Macedon, that he 
met with Polybius in Rome ; and contracted the ftricl: 
friendfhip with him, which was afterwards fo beneficial 
to our young Roman, and did him almoft as much ho- 
nour in after ages, as all his conquefts. We find, 




hiftory, that Polybius lived with the two brothers. 
One day when himfelf and Scipio were alone, the lat- 
ter vented himfelf freely to him, and complained, but 
in the mildeft and moft gentle terms, that he, in their 
converfations at table, always directed himfelf to his 
brother Fabius, and never to him. 46 I am fenfible, 
" fays he, that this indifference arifes from your fup- 
6C pofing, v/ith all our citizens, that I am a heedlefs 
" young man, and wholly averfe to the tafte which 
" now prevails in Rome, becaufe I do not plead at 
u the bar, nor ftudy the graces of elocution. But 
44 how mould I do this ? I am told perpetually, that 
44 the Romans expert a general, and not an orator, 
44 from the houfe of" the Scipios. I will confefs to 
44 you ( pardon the fincerity with which I reveal my 
44 thoughts ) that your coldnefs and indifference grieve 
44 me exceedingly. " Polybius furprized at thefe un- 
expected words, made Scipio the kindeft anfwer ; and 
allured the illuftrious youth, that though he always di- 
rected himfelf to his brother,, yet this was not out of 
difrefpedt to him, hut only becaufe Fabius was the el- 
deft; not to mention, (continued Polybius) that, 
knowing you pofiefied but one foul, I conceived that 
I addrefled both v, hen I fpoke to either of ycu. He 
then afiurcd bch'.io., that he was entirely at his com- 
mand : That with regard to the fciences, for which 
he difcc\ r erec! thehappieft genius, he would have oppor- 
tunities fufficient to improve himfelf in them, from the 
great number of 'earned Grecians who reforted daily 
to Rome: but that, as to the art of war, which wa*s 
properly hij profe/Iion and his favourite ftudy, he (Po- 
lybius ) might be of fom« little fcrvice to him. He 

had 
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had no fooner fpoke thefe words, but Scipio, grafping 
his hand in a kind of rapture: " Oh! when, fays he, 
*' fhall I fee the happy day, when, difengaged from 
* c all other avocations, and living with me, you will 
<c be fo much my friend, as to improve my under- 
* c flanding and reguhte my affections ? It is then I 
ct (hall think my (elf worthy of my illuftrious ancef- 
" tors." From that time Polybius, overjoyed to fee 
lb young a man breathe fuch noble fentiments, devoted 
himfelf particularly to our Scipio, who for ever after paid 
him as much reverence as if he had been his father. 

However, Scipio did not only cfteem Polybius as an 
excellent hiftorian, but valued him much more, and 



reaped much greater advantages from him, by his be- 
ing fo able a warrior, and fo profound a politician. 
Accordingly he confulted.him on every occafion, and 
always took his advice even when he was at the head 
of his army ; concerting in private with Polybius, all 
the operations of the campaign, all the movements of 
the forces, all enterprizes againft the enemy, and the 
feveral meafures proper for rendering them fuccefsful. 
(/>) In a word, it was the common report, that our il- 
luftrious Roman did not perform any great or good ac- 
tion but when he was advifed to it by Polybius ; nor 
ever commit an error, except when he acted without 
confulting him. 



I flatter my felf that the reader will excufe th 



digreffion, which may be thought foreign to my fub- 
je£t, as I am not writing the Roman hiftory. How- 
ever, it appeared to me fo well adapted to the general 
defign I propofe to my felf, in this work, viz. the cul- 
tivating and improving the minds of youth, that I 
could not forbear introducing it here, though I was 
fenhble this is not directly its proper place. And in- 



deed, thefe examples mow, how important it is, that 
young people tiiould receive a liberal and virtuous edu- 
cation ; and the great benefit they reap, by frequenting 

and correfponding early with perfons of merit : for 



(J>) Paufan, in Arcad. 1. 8. p. 505, 



thefe 
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thefe were the foundations whereon were built the fame 
and glory which have rendered Scipio immortal. But 
above all, how noble a model for our age, (in which 
the moll inconfiderable and even trifling concerns often 
create feuds and animofities between brothers and 
fillers, and dilturb the peace of families) is the generous 
difintereftednefs of Scipio, who, whenever he had an 
opportunity of ferving his relations, took a delight in 
bellowing the largeft fums upon them ! This excellent 
paflage of Polybius had efcaped me, by its not being 
inferted in the folio edition of his works. It belongs 
indeed naturally to the book, where, treating of the 
tafle with regard to folid glory, I mentioned the con- 
tempt in which the antients. held riches, and the ex- 
cellent ufe they made of them. I therefore thought 
myfelf indifpenfably obliged, to reftore, on this occa- 
fion , to young fludents, what I afterwards could not 
but blame my felf for omitting. 

The HI ST 0 R T of the family and pojicrity of 

Ma s i n i s s a. 

T promifed, after finifhing what related to the repub* 

•* lie of Carthage, to return to the family and pofte- 
rity of Mafinifla. This piece of hiflory forms aeon- 

fiderable part of that of Africa, and therefore is not 
quite foreign to my fubjecl. 

(q) From Mafinifla's having declared for the Ro- 
mans in the time of the firft Scipio, he had always ad- 
hered to that honourable alliance, with an almoft un- 
parallelled zeal and fidelity. Finding his end approach- 
ing, he wrote to the proconfulof Africa, under whofe 
ltandards the younger Scipio then fought, to deiire that 
Roman might be fent to him ; adding, that lie mould 
die with fatisfaction, if he could but expire in his arms, 
after having made him executor to his will. But be- 
lieving that he mould be dead, before it could be poffi- 
ble for him to receive this confolation, he fent for his 
wife and children, and fpoke to them as follows. " I 

(?) A PP« P« 65. Val. Max. 1. 5. c. 2. A. M. 3857.. Rome 601. 

" know 
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44 know no other nation but the Romans, and, among 
" this nation, no other familv but that of the Scipios. 
" I now, in my expiring HKWsnts, impower Scipio 
'* iEmilianus, to difpofe in an ab white manner of all 
" my pofieffions, and to divide my kingdom among 
" my children. I require that whatever Scipio may 
tc decree, fhall be executed as punctually, as if I my 
*< felf had appointed it by my will." " After faying 
thefe words, he breathed his laft, being upwards of 
ninety years of age. 

(r) This prince, during his youth, had met with 
flrange reverfes of fortune, having been difpofTeifcd of 
his kingdom, obliged to fly from province to province, 
and a thoufand times in danger of his life. Being fup- 
ported, fays the hiftorian, by the divine protection, he 
was afterwards favoured, till his death, with a perpe- 
tual feries of profperity, unruffled by any finifter acci- 
dent : for he not only recovered his own kingdom, 
but added to it that of Syphax his enemy j and ex- 
tending his kingdom from Mauritania as far as Gyrene, 
he became the moft powerful prince of all Africa. He 

was blefled, till he left the world, with the greateft 
health and vigour, which doubtlefs was owing to his 
extreme temperance, and the toils he perpetually fuf- 
tained. Though ninety years of age, he performed 



all the exercifes ufed by * young men, and always 



rode without a faddle : and Polybius obferves (a cir- 
cumftance preferved by (s) Plutarch) that the day after 
a great victory over the Carthaginians, Maftniita was 
feen, fitting at the door of his tent, eating a piece of 
brown bread. 

(r) He left fifty- four fons, of whom three only were 

(r) App.'ibid. (s) Ah feni gcrenda fit Refp. p. 791. 

(i ) Appian. Val. Max. I. 5. c. 2. 

* Cicero introduces Cato, /peak- dere ; com equo, cx equo non de- 
ing as follows of Mafinijfas vigo- fcenderc; nullo imbre, nulb frigore 
.rous confutation. Arbitror te au- adduci, ut capite operto fit ; fu m - 



dire Scipio, hofpes tuus Mafinifla mam eiTe in co corporis hccitaterr.. 
quae faciat hodie nonaginta annos Itaque exequi omnia regis omcia a 
narusj cam ingrefius iter pedibus munera. De Scnefiute. 
fit, in cquum onmino non afcen- 

legitimatc, 
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legitimate, viz. Micipfa, GulufFa and Maftanabal. 
Scipio divided the kingdom between thefe three, and 
gave confiderable pcfleflions to the reft : But the two 
laft dying foon after, Micipfa became folepolTeflbr of 
thefe extenfive dominions. He had two fons, Adher- 
bal and Hiempfal ; whom he educated in his palace 
with Jugurtha his nephew, (Maftanabal's fon) of 
whom he took as much care a~ he did of his own chil- 
dren. * This laft mentioned prince poflefled feveral 
eminent qualities, which gained him univerfal efteem. 
Jugurtha, who was finely maped, and very handfome, 
of the moft delicate wit and the molt folid judgment, 
did not devote himfelf, as young men commonly do, 
to a life of luxury and pleafure. He ufed to exercife 
himfelf with perfons of his age, in running, riding, 
throwing the javelin ; and though he furpafied all his 
companions, there was aot one of them but loved 

him. The chace was his only delight, but it was that 
of lions and other favage beafts. To finifh his cha- 
racter, he excelled in all things, and fpoke very little 

of himfelf : Plurimum facere> et minimum tpfe de fe 
loqui. 

So confpicuous an aflemblage of fine talents and per- 
fections, began to excite the jealoufy of Micipfa. He 
faw himfelf in the decline of life, and his children very- 
young, f He knew the prodigious lengths which am- 
bition is capable of going, when a crown is in view ; 
and that a man, with talents much inferior to thofe of 
Jugurtha, might be dazzled by fo refplendent a temp- 
tation, efpecially when united with fuch favourable cir- 
cumftances. In order therefore to remove a competi- 
tor, fo dangerous with regard to his children, he gave 
Jugurtha the command of the forces which he fent to 
the amftance of the Romans, who, at that time, were 
befieging Numantia, under the conduct of Scipio. 

* AH this hiftory of J 'ugurtha is tcrea opportunitas fuae liberona in - 

txtratted from Salhji. ' que setatis, quae etiam mcdiocres 

f Terrchat cum natura morta- viros fpe praite tranfverfos agit. 
lium avida imperii, et praeceps ad Sal/uji. 

cxpiendarn animi cupidincm : pros- 
it nowing 
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Knowing Jugurtha was adtuated by the moll heroic 
bravery, he flattered himfelf, that he probably would 
rum upon danger, and'lofe his life. However he was 
miftaken. This young prince joined to an undaunted 
courage, the utmoft calmnefs of mind ; and, a circum- 
flance very rarely found in perfons of his age, he pre- 
ferved a juft medium between a timorous forefight, 
and an impetuous raflmefs *. In this campaign, he won 
the efteem and friendfhip of the whole army. Scipio 
fent him back to his uncle with letters of recommen* 
dation, and the moft advantageous teftimonials of his 
conduct, after having given him very prudent advice 
with regard to it: For, knowing mankind fo well, he, 
in all probability, had difcovered certain fparks of am- 
bition in that prince, which he feared would one day 
break out into a flame. 

Micipfa, pleafed with the great character that was 
fent him of his nephew, changed his behaviour to- 
wards him, and refolved, if poflible, to win his affec- 
tion by kind nefs. Accordingly he adopted, him.; and 
by his will, made him joint- heir with his two fons. 
Finding afterwards his end approaching, he fent for 
all three, and bid 'them draw near his bed, where, in 
prefence of his whole court, he put Jugurtha in mind 
how good he had been to him ; conjuring him, in the 
»ame of the gods, to defend and protect on all occan- 
ons his children 5 who, being before related to him by 
the ties of blood, were now become his brethren, by 
his (Micipfa's) bounty. He told him, f that neither 
arms nor treafure conftitute the flxength of a kingdom, 
but friends, who are not won by arms nor gold, but 
by real fervices and inviolable fidelity. Now where, 
(fays he) can we find better friends than our brothers } 

* Ac fane, quod difficillimum praefidia regni funt, verum amici : 

imprimis eft, et praelio ftrenuus Quos neque armis cogere, neque 

erat, et bonus confilio : quorum auro parare queas j officio et ride 

alteram ex providentia timorem, pariuntur. Quis autem amicicr 

alterum ex audacia temeritatem quam frater fratri ? aut quern alie- 

adferre plerumque folet. num fidum invenies, fi tuis holUs 

Non exercitus, neque thelauri, fueris ? 

And 
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And how can that man, who becomes an enemy to 
his relations, repoie any confidence in, or depend on 
Grangers ? He exhorted his fons to pay the higheft re- 
verence to Jugurtha ; and to difpute no otherwife with 
him, than by their endeavour to equal, and, if poifi- 
ble, furpafs his exalted merit. He concluded with in- 
treating them to obferve for ever an inviolable attach- 
ment with regard to the Romans ; and to confider 
them as their benefactor, their patron and matter, 
[u) A few days after this Micipfa expired. 

(x) But Jugurtha foon threw off the mafk, and be- 
gan by ridding himfelf of Hiempfal, who had expref- 

fed himfelf to him with great freedom, and therefore 
he got him murdered. This bloody action proved but 



evidently to Adherbal what he himfelf 



turally fear. Numidia is now divided, and fides Se- 
verally with the two brothers. Mighty armies are 
raifed by each party. Adherbal, after lofing the greateft 
part of his fortrefles, is vanquifhed in battle, and forced 
to make Rome his afylum. However, this gave Ju- 
gurtha no very great uneafmefs, as he knew that mo- 
ney was all-powerful in that city. He therefore fent 
deputies thither, with orders for them to bribe the chief 
fenators. In the firft audience to which they were in- 
troduced, Adherbal reprefents the unhappy condition 
to which he was reduced, the injuftice and barbarity 
of Jugurtha, the murder of his brother, the lofs of al- 
moft all his fortrefles ; but the circumftance on which 
he laid the greateft ftrefs was, the commands of his 
dying father, viz. to put his whole confidence in the 
Romans ; declaring, that the friendfhip of this people 
would be a ftronger fupport both to himfelf and his 
kingdom, than all the troops and treafures in the uni- 
verfe. His fpeech was of a great length, and extremely 
pathetic. Jugurtha's deputies made only the following 
anfwer j that Hiempfal had been killed by the Numi- 
dians becaufe of his great cruelty ; that Adherbal was 
the aggreflbr, and yet, after having been vanquifhed, 

(«) A. M, 38S7. Rome 631. (x) A. M. 3888. Rome 632. 

was 
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was come to make complaints, becaufe he had not 
committed all the excefTes he defired to act ; that their 
fovereign intreated the -fenate to form a judgment of 
his behaviour and conduct in Africa, from that he had 
fliown at Numantia ; and to lay a greater ftrefs on his 
actions, than on the accufations of his enemies. But 
thefe embafTadors had fecretly employed an eloquence, 
much more prevalent than that of words, which had 
not proved ineffectual. The whole aflembly was for 
Jugurtha, a few fenators excepted, who were not fo 
void of honour as to be corrupted by money. The fenate 
came to this refolution, that commifiioners fhould be 
fent from Rome, tc divide the provinces equally upon 
the fpot between the two brothers. The reader will 
naturally fuppofe, that Jugurtha was not fparing of his 
treafure on this occafion : The divifion was made to 
his advantage.; and yet a fpecious appearance of equity 
was p refer ved. 

This firft fuccefs of Jugurtha augmented his cou- 
rage and boldnefs. Accordingly he attacked his bro- 
ther by open force; and whilft the latter lofes his time 
in fending deputations to the Romans, he ftorms fe- 

veral fortreffes, carries on his conquefts ; and after de- 
feating Ad herbal, befieges him in Cirtha, the capital 
of his kingdom. During this interval, embafladors 

arrived from Rome, with orders, in the name of the 
fenate and people, to the two kings, to lay down their 
arms, and ceafe all hoftilities. Jugurtha, after proteft- 
ing that he would obey, with the moft profound re- 
verence and fubmiifion, the commands of the Roman 
people, added, that he did not believe it was their in- 
tention, to hinder him from defending his own life, 
againftthe treacherous fnares which his brother had laid 
for it. He concluded with faying, that he would fend 
embafladors forthwith to Rome, to inform the fenate 
of his conduct. By this random anfwer, he eluded 
their orders, and would not even permit the deputies 
to wait upon Aclherbal. 

Though the latter was fo clofely blocked up in his 



1 



cap 
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Capital *, he yet found means to fend to Rome, to im- 
plore the afliftance of the Romans againft his brother, 
who had befieged him five months, and intended to 
take away his life. Some fenators were of opinion, 
that war ought to he proclaimed immediately againft 
Jugurtha ; but frill his credit prevailed; and the Ro- 
mans only ordered an embaffy to be fent, compofed of 
fenators of the higheft diftinclion, among whom was 
JEmilius Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great 
afcendant over the nobility, and concealed the blacked 
vices, under the fpecious appearance of virtue. Jugur- 
tha was terrified at firft ; but he again found an oppor- 
tunity to elude their demands, and accordingly fent 
them back without coming to any conclufion. Upon 
this, Adherbal, who had loft all hopes, furrendered, 
upon condition of having his life fpared ; neverthelefs 
he was immediately murthered with a great number of 
Numidians. 

But though the greateft part of the people at Rome 
were ftruck with horror at this news, Jugurtha' s mo- 
ney again obtained him defenders in the fenate. How- 
ever, C. Memmius, the tribune of the people, an active 
man, and who hated the nobility, prevailed with the 
former, not to fufler fo horrid a crime to go unpuniih* 
ed j and accordingly war being proclaimed againft Ju-r 
gurtha, Calpurnius Beftia the conful was appointed to 
carry it on. (x) + He was endued with excellent quali- 
ties, but they were all depraved and rendred ufelefs 
by his avarice. Scaurus fet out with him. They at 
firft. took feveral towns ; but Jugurtha's bribes checked 

(x) A. M. 38^4. Rome 683. Ant. j. C. no. 

* He choje two of the nimbkfi of tarn profugerant, duos maxime im- 

thofe who had followed him into pigros delegit : eos, multa polli- 

Cirtha j and theft , induced by the cendo, ac miferando cafum fuurn 

great rewards he promifed thew y confirmat, uti per jioflium muni- 

and pitying his unhappy circurn- tiones noftu ad proximum mare, 

fiances, undertook to pafs through dein Romam pergerent. Salluji. 
the enemy *s camp y in the night , to \ Multae bonaeque artes animi 

the neighbouring jkore y and from & corporis erant, qnas oirnes ava- 

thfnfe to Rome. Ex fis qui una Cir- ritia prjepediebat. 

the 
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the progrefs of thefe conquefts ; and Scaurus * himfelf, 

who, till now, had €xpreflfed the ftrongeft animofity 
.againft this prince, could not refift fo powerful an at- 
tack. A treaty was therefore concluded ; Jugurtha 
feigned to fubmit to the Romans, and thirty elephants, 

fome horfes, with a very inconiiderable fum of money, 

were delivered to the quaeftor. 

But now the indignation of the people in general at 
Rome difplayed itfelf in the ftrongeft manner. Mem- 
mius the tribune fired them by his fpeeches. He caufed 
Camus, who was praetor, to be appointed to attend 
Jugurtha ; and to engage him to come to Rome, under 
the gaurantee of the Romans, in order that an enquiry 
might be made in his prefence, who thofe perfons were 
that had taken bribes. Accordingly, Jugurtha was 
forced to come to Rome. The fight of him raifed the 
anger of the people ftill higher ; but a tribune having 
been bribed, he prolonged the feflion, and at laft dif- 
folved it. A Numidian prince, grandfon of Mafinifla, 
called Mamva, being at that time in the city, was ad- 
vifed to follicit for Jugurtha's kingdom ; which coming 
to the ears of the latter, he got him aflaffinated in the 
midft of Rome. However, the murderer was feized, 
and delivered up to the civil magiftrate, and Jugurtha 
was commanded to depart Italy. Upon leaving the 
city, he caft back his eyes feveral times towards it and* 
faid, c * Rome wants only a purchafer ; and, were one 
<c to be found, it were inevitably ruined 

And now the war broke out anew. At firft the in- 
dolence, or perhaps connivence of Albinus the conful, 
made it go on very flowjy ; . but afterwards, when he 
returned to Rome to hold the publick aflemblies ||, the 
Roman army, by the unikilfulnefs of his brother Au- 
lus, having marched" into a defile from whence there 
was no getting out ; it furrendered ignominioufly to 

* Magnitudine pecuniae a bono poftremo dixhTe, Urbem venalan 
honeftoque in pravum abftra&us &f mature fcrituram, ft emptonnt 
eft. in-vencrit. 

•f Poftquam Roma egreflus eft > JJ For elc&ing magijlrates, Sal. 
fertur £epe tacitus eo refpiciens, 

the 
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the enemy, who forced the Romans to fubmit to the 
ceremony of pafling under the yoke, and made them 
engage to leave Numidia in ten days. 

The reader will naturally fupjpofe, that fo lhameful 
a peace, concluded without the authority of the people, 
was confidered in a moft odious light at Rome. * They 
could not flatter themfelves with the hopes of being 
fuccefsful in this war, till the conduct of it was given 
to L. Metellus the conful. * To all the reft of the 
virtues which conftitute the great captain, he added a 
perfect difregard of wealth ; a quality moft eflentially 
requifite againft fuch an enemy as Jugurtha, who hi- 
therto had always been victorious, rather by money 
than his fword. But the African monarch found Me- 
tellus as inacceffible in this, as in all other refpe&s. 
He therefore was forced to venture his life, and exert 
his utmoft bravery, thro* the defect of an expedient 
which now began to fail him. Accordingly, he 
nalized himfelf in a furprizing manner ; and fhewed 
in this campaign, all that could be expected from the 
courage, abilities, and attention of an illuftrious gene- 
ral, to whom defpair adds new vigour, and fuggefts new 
lights : he was however un fuccefsful, becaufe oppofed 
a conful, who did not fuffer the moft inconfiderable 
or to efcape him, nor ever let flip an opportunity of 
taking advantage of the enemy, 

Jugurtha's greateft concern was, how to fecure him- 
felf from traitors. From the time he had been told, 
that Bomilcar, in whom he repofed the utmoft confi- 
dence, had a defign upon his life, he enjoyed no peace. 
He did not believe himfelf fafe any where : but all 
things, by day as well as night, the citizen as well as 
foreigner, were fufpecled by him ; and the blackeft ter- 
rors fat for ever brooding over his mind. He never got 
a wink of fleep, except byftealth; and often changed 
his bed, in a manner unbecoming his rank. Starting 

* In Numidiam proficifcitur, verfum divitias invj&um animum 
magna fpe civium, cum propter gerebat, 
artes bonas, turn maxime quod ad- 

V o l. I. R fometimes 
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fometimes from his flumbers, he would fnatch his 
fword, and break into loud cries; fo ftrongly was he 
haunted by fear, and fo ftrangely did he acl: the mad- 
man. 

Marius was Metellus's lieutenant. His boundlefs 
ambition induced him to endeavour to leflen his gene- 
ral's character fecretly in the minds of his foldiers ; and 
becoming foon his profefled enemy and flanderer, 
he at laft, by the moft groveling and perfidious arts, 
prevailed fo far, as to fupplant Metellus, and get him- 
felf nominated in his room, to carry on the war againft 
Jugurtha. * With what ftrength of mind foever Metel- 
lus might be endued on other occafions, he was totally 
dejected by this unforefeen blow, which even forced 
tears from his eyes, and fuch expreffions, as were alto- 
gether unworthy fo great a man. There was fomething 
very dark and vile in Marius's procedure ; a circum- 
stance that difplays ambition in its native and genuine 
colours, and mows that it extinguifhes, in thofe who 
abandon themfelves to it, all fenfe of honour and in- 
tegrity. Metellus avoided a man whofe fight he could 
not bear, arrived in Rome, and was received there 
with univerfal acclamations, (z) A triumph was de- 
creed him, and the firname of Numidicus conferred 

upon him. 

I thought it would be proper to fufpend, till I came 
to the Roman hiftory, an account of the events that 
happened in Africa, under Metellus and Marius, all 
which are very circumftantially defcribed by Salluft, 
in his admirable hiftory of Jugurtha. I therefore haften 
to the conclufion of this war. 

Jugurtha being greatly diftrefled in his affairs, had 
had recourfe to Bocchus king of Mauritania, whofe ' 
daughter he had married. This country extends from 
Numidia, as far as beyond the mores of the Mediter- 

(z) A. M. 3S98. Rome 642. 

* Quibus rebus fupra bonum linguam : vlr egregius in aliis arti- 
atque honetfum perculfus, neque bus, nimis molliter aegritudineni 
Ueryvnw tenere., necju* reoderari pati, 

ranean, 
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ranean, oppofite to Spain *. The Roman name was 
fcarce known in it, and the people as little known to 
the Romans. Jugurtha infinuated to his father-in-law, 
that {hould he fuffer Numidia to he conquered, his 
kingdom would doubtlefs be involved in its ruin ; efpe r 
cially as the Romans, who were fworn enemies to mo- 
narchy, feemed to have vowed the deftruclion of all 
the thrones in the univerfe. He therefore prevailed 
with Bocchus to enter into a league with him ; and 
accordingly received, on different occafions, very con- 
fiderable fuccours from that king. 

This confederacy, which was cemented on either 



fide bv no other tie but that of intereft, had 




been ftrong; and a la ft defeat which Jugurtha met 
with, broke at once all the bands of it. Bocchus now 
meditated the dark defign of delivering up his fon-in-law 
to the Romans. For this purpofe, he had defired Marius 
to fend him a trufty perfon. Sylla, who was an officer 
of uncommon merit, and ferved under him as quaeftor, 

was thought every way qualified for this negotiation. 
He was not afraid to put himfelf into the hands of the 
Barbarian king ; and accordingly fet out for his court. 
Being arrived, Bocchus, who, like the reft of his 
countrymen, did not pride himfelf in fincerity, and 
was*for ever projecting new defigns, debated within 
himfelf, whether it would not be his intereft to deliver 
up Sylla to Jugurtha. He was a long time fluctuating 
with uncertainty, and between a contrariety of fenti- 

ments ; and the fudden changes which difplayed them- 
felves in his countenance, in his air, and his whole 

perfon, fliowed evidently how ftrongly his mind was 
affected. At length, returning to his firft defign, he 
made his terms with Sylla, and delivered up Jugurtha 
into his hand6, who was fent immediately to Marius. 
(z) Sylla, fays Plutarch f, acted, on this occafion, 

(as) Plut. in vit. Marii. 

* Now comprehending Fe» 3 Mo- n $i%nt yiy&ftiv®"* ckc tfviy- 



f Qi* tfitorti*®*, *j>- Fraceft, wp.gtrtnd, p, 806 
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like a young man , fired with a ftrong thirft of 
glory, the fweets of which he has jufl begun to tafte. 
Inftead of afcribing to- the general under whom he 
fought, all the honour of this- event, as his duty re- 
quired, and which ought to be an inviolable maxim ; 
he referved the greater! part of it to himfelf, and had 
a ring made, which he always wore, wherein he 
was reprefented, receiving Jugurtha from the hands 
of Bocchus ; and this ring he ufed ever after as his 



s 



fignct. But Marius was fo highly exafperated at thi 
kind of infult, that he could never forgive him ; a 
circumftance that gave rife to the implacable hatred 
between thefe two Romans, which afterwards broke 
out with fo much fury, and coll the republic fo much 
blood. 

Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibiting 
fuch a fpectacle to the Romans, as they could fcarce 
believe they faw, when it pafled before their eyes I 

mean, Jugurtha in chains ; that fo formidable enemy 



during whofe life they could not flatter themfelves with 
the hopes of being able to put an end to this war ; fo 
well was his courage fuftained by ftratagem and arti- 
fice, and his genius fo fruitful in finding new expedi- 
ents, even when his affairs were moft defperate. We 
are told that Jugurtha run diftracl:ed, as he was walk- 
ing in the triumph ; that after the ceremony was end- 
ed, he was thrown into prifon ; and that the lienors 
were fo eager to feize his robe, that they rent it in fe- 
veral pieces, and tore away the tips of his ears, to get 
the rich jewels with which they were adorned. In this 
condition he was cafr, quite naked, and in the utmoft 
terrors, into a deep dungeon, where he fpent fix days 
in itruggling with hunger and the fear of death, re- 
taining a ftrong defire of life to his lafl gafp ; an end, 




Plutarch, worthy of his wicked deed 
gurtha having been always of opinion, that the greateft 



{(:) Pint. ibid. A. M. 5901. Rome, 645, Ant. J. C. 103 
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crimes might be committed to fatiate his ambition, in- 
gratitude, perfidy, black treachery , and inhuman 
barbarity. 

Juba king of Mauritania reflected fo much honour 
on polite literature and the fciences, that I could not, 
without impropriety, omit him in the hiftory of the 
family of Mafinifla, to whom his father, who alfo was 
named Juba, was great grandfon, and grandfon of 

Gulufla. The elder Juba fignalized himfelf in the 
war between Caefar and Pompey, by his inviolable at- 
tachment to the party of the latter hero. He flew 
himfelf after the battle of Thapfus, in which his 
forces, and thofe of Scipio, were entirely defeated. 
Juba, his fon, then a child, was delivered up to the 
conqueror, and was one of the moft confpicuous orna- 
ments of his triumph. It appears from hiftory, that a 
noble education was beftowed upon Juba in Rome, 
where he imbibed fuch a variety of knowledge, as af- 
terwards equalled him to the moft learned Grecians, 
He did not leave that city, till he went to take poffef- 
fion of his father's dominions, (b) Auguftus reftored 
them to him, when, by the death of Mark Antony, 
the provinces of the empire were abfolutely at his dif- 
pofal. Juba, by the lenity of his government, gained 
the hearts of all his fubjec~c.s ; who, out of a grateful 
fenfe of the felicity they had enjoyed during his reign, 
ranked him in the number of their gods. Paufanias 
fpeaks of a ftatue which the Athenians erected in his 
honour. It was indeed juft., that a city, which had 
been confecrated in all ages to the mufes, mould give 
publick teftimonies of itsefteem for a king, who made 
fo bright a figure among the learned. * Suidas afcribes 
feveral works to this prince, of which only the frag- 
ments are now extant. He had writ the hiftory of 
Arabia } the antiquities of Aflyria, and thofe of the 

(A) A.M. 3974. Rome, 719. Ant. J. C. 30. 

* In voce 'lo£#s. 

Romans 5 
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Romans ; the hiftory of theatres, of painting, and 
painters ; of the nature and properties of different ani- 
mals, and of grammar, a catalogue of all which 
is given in Abbe Sevin's fliort diflertation on the life 
and works of the younger Juba *, whence I have ex- 
tracted thefe few particulars. 

* Vol. IV. t>f the memoirs of the gcademy of Belles Lettres, 
P- 45 7» 
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DVERTISEMENT. 





HAVE been fomewhat puzzled in this vo- 
lume, on account of fome hiftorical pieces, pub- 
limed by me in another work, f which come in 
very well here, as in their proper and natural 
i. The beft way perhaps would have been, to 
new-model them, and put them in a different form ; 
but I own I have neither fufficient copioufnefs of in- 
vention, nor variety of ftile for fuch a task ; and, be- 
fides, it would have been needlefs. To refer, on the 
other hand, the reader to the forementioned book, 
would have been to curtail this work, and make this 
feiftory imperfect. I have therefore chofen, but not 
without confulting proper judges, to borrow t from 
that other work, fuch paflages as were necefiary for 
the' connexion of this- hiftory ; and I defign to follow 
the fame method in the fequel. The whole is but 
about the third part of a volume, which will be dif- 
perfed in five or fix. I imagine the public will give 
me leave to copy myfelf j and the rather^ as they do 
not feem to condemn the liberty I have taken, of 
makirfg ufe of other people's labours, and of adopting 
whatever fuits my purpofe. This liberty which I have 
taken, as difhonoui able as it is to felf-love, and favour- 
able to idlenefs, greatly contributes to forward and 

+ In the third 'volume Of the manner of itudymg, under the article 
Hiftory, 
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The Author's Advertifeifient. 

adorn this prefent work, which is thereby filled with 

borrowed riches and beauties. But I may fay, that the 
whole work is of that' kind ; for all my bufinefs con- 
fifcs in extracting whatever is moft remarkable and 
beautiful in antient authors, either with regard to facts 
or reflexions, without adding hardly any thing of my 
own. 

I have been cenfured, in the Paris Journal of Lite- 
rature, f for one thing, which does me too much ho- 
nour not to take notice of it : and that is, my item- 
ing to exclude, in my plan, the Roman hiftory, which 
the authors of the Journal wifh I had taken in. I 
ffiuft own, I have had no thought of undertaking it. 
It is not for want of tafie, or of tfieem for that part 
of antient hiftory, which of all others is the moft 
fruitful in great events, abounds moft with variety, 
and is the moft affecting. The numerous and infinite- 
ly valuable helps the antient writers afford for this 
hiftory, would be alone capable of inducing an author 
to undertake that task, how laborious foever it be. But 
that would take up feveral years ; and 1 do not know, 
whether it was altogether prudent in me to undertake, 

at my age, fo long a work as the Grecian hiftury, 
^without any other previous preparation than a general 
ftudy of the antient authors, as is ufual in perfons of 
my profefiion, and without having a particular dcfign 
in View.; Iam fenfible, that to render this work en- 
t.i'rely compleat, I ihoulid have fpent three or four 
years, in carefully reading over again all" the antient 
cjaffieal authors, and in making remarks fuitable to my 
defic;h. For a reader fcmctimcs meets, in obfcure 
places that have no manner of relation to the matter 

in hand^' with very curious facts- and important reflec- 
tions. Thefe advantages I am deftitute of \ and yet I 
have not thought proper to fufpend my undertaking, 
till I was furnifhed with them* All i can fay is, that 

•\ Journal of March 1730.- 
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out of refpeft and gratitude for the public, which 
feems not to diflike this prefent work, I make a9 
much hafte as I can to forward it, beftowing upon 
it all my tim* and pains, and earneftly (baking off 
whatever can tend to interrupt a labour, which I con- 
fider as ah eflential part of my duty and profeflion, in 
the happy leifure providence has been pleafed to favour 
me with for feveral years, and which I could have 
employed to much greater advantage, had I focner 
thought of undertaking the antient hiftory. 
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Sect. I. Reflections on the different forts of govern 
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THE multiplicity of governments, eftablifhed a- 



mong the different nations, of whom I am to 
treat, exhibits at firft view to the eye and to the 
underftanding, a fpe&acle highly worthy our atten^ 
tion ; and fliews the aftonifhing variety, which the 
fovereign of the world has conftituted in the empires 
that divide it,- by the diverfity of inclinations and man- 
ners obfervable in each of thofe nations. We herein 
perceive the characterifticks of the deity, who, ever re- 
fembling himfelf in all the works of his creation, takes 
a pleafure to paint and difplay therein, under a thou- 
fand (hapes, an infinite wifdom, by a wonderful ferti- 
lity and an admirable fimplicity : a wifdom, that can 
form a fingle work, and compofe a whole perfectly re- 
gular, from all the different parts of the univerfe, and all 
the productions of nature, notwithstanding the infinite 
manner in which they are multiplied and diverfified* 
In the Eaft, the form of government that prevails 
is the monarchical, which being attended with a ma- 
jeftick pomp, and a haughtinefs almoft infeparablc 
from fupreme authority, naturally tends to exaclk a 
more diftinguifhed refpe£t, and a more entire fubmif- 
fion, from thofe in fubje&ion to its power. When we 
confider Greece, one would be apt to conclude, that 
liberty and a republican fpirit had breathed themfelves 
into every part of that country ; and had infpired al- 
moft all the different people who inhabit it, with a 
violent defire of independence, diverfified however un- 
der various kinds of government, but all equally ab- 
horrent of fubjection and flavery. In one part of 
Greece, the fupreme power is lodg'd in the people, and 
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is what we call democracy : in another, it is vefted in an 
affembly of the wifemen, and thofe advanced in years, 
to which the name of arijlocracy is given ; in a third 
republick, the government is lodg'd in the hands of a 
fmall number of fele£r. and powerful perfons, and is 
called oligarchy, in others, again, 'tis a mixture of all 

thefe parts, or of feveral of them, and fometimes even 

of the regal power. 

'Tis manifeft, that this variety of governments, 

which all tend to the fame point, though by different 
ways, contributes very much to the beauty of the uni- 
verfe j and that it can proceed from no other being, 
than him who governs it with infinite wifdom ; and 
who diffufes univerfally an order and fymmetry, of 
which the effect is to unite the feveral parts together, 
and by that means to form one work of the whole. 
For although, in this diverfity of governments, fome 
are better than others, we neverthele/s may very juftly 
affirm, (a) that there is no power but of God : and that 
the powers that be, are ordained of God. But neither 

every ufe that is made of this power, nor every means 
for the attainment of it, are from God, though every 
power be of him : and when we fee thefe governments 
degenerating, fometimes to violence, factions, defpo- 
tick fway and tyranny, 'tis wholly to the paffions of 
mankind, that we mull afcribe thofe irregularities, 
which are directly oppofite to the primitive inftitution 
of ftates, and which a fuperior wifdom afterwards 
reduces to order, always making them contribute to 
the execution of his defigns, full of equity and juftice. 

This fcene, or fpectacle, as I before obferved, high- 
ly deferves our attention and admiration ; and will dis- 
play itfelf gradually, in proportion as I advance in re- 
lating the antient hiftory, of which it feems to me to 
form an efiential part. It is with the view of making 
the reader attentive to this object, that I think it in- 
cumbent on me to add to the account of fa&s and 

events what regards the manners and cuftoms of na. 

(a) Rom, xiii. i. 

tions j 
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tions ; becaufe thefe {hew their genius and character, 
which we may call, in fome meafure, the foul of hi- 
ftory. For to take notice only of jeras and events, 
and confine our curiofity and refearches to them, would 
be imitating the imprudence of a traveller, who, in 
vifiting many countries, mould content himfelf with 
knowing their exact diftance from each other, and 
confider only the fituation of the feveral places, the 
manner of building, and the drefles of the people ; 
without giving himfelf the leaft trouble to converfe 
with the inhabitants, in order to inform himfelf of 
their genius, manners, difpofition, laws and govern- 
ment. Homer, whofe defign was to give, in the per- 
fon of UlyfTes, a model of a wife and intelligent tra- 
veller, tells us, at the very opening of his Odyftey, 
that his hero inform'd himfelf very exactly in the man- 
ners and cuftoms of the feveral people whofe cities he 
viuted : in which he ought to be imitaced by every 
perfon, who applies himfelf to the ftudy of hiftory. 

Sect. II. A geographical defcripi'w of Afia. 

As Afia will hereafter be the principal fcene of the 
hiftory we are now entering upon, it may not be im- 
proper to give the reader fuch a general idea of it, as 

may at leaft give him fome knowledge of its moft 
confiderable provinces and cities. 

. The northern and eaftern parts of Afia are lefs known 
in antient hiftory. 

To the north, are Asiatic Sarmatia and 
Asiatic Scythia, which anfwer to Tartary. 

Sarmatia is fituated between the river Tanais, which 
divides Europe and Afia ; and the river Rba 9 ox Volga* 
Scythia is divided into two parts ; the one on this, 

the other on t'other fide of mount Imam, The na- 
tions of Scythia beft known to us are the Sara and the 

Maffageta, 

The moft eaftern parts are, S eric a, Cathay ; 
Sinarum regio, China; and India. This laft 
country was better known anciently than the two for- 

B 2 mer. 
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jner. 'Twas divided into two parts ; the one on this 
fide the river Ganges, included between that river and 

the Indus, which now compotes the dominions of the 
great Mogul the other part, was that on the other fide 
the Ganges. 

The remaining part of Afia, of which much grea- 
ter mention is made in hiftory, may be divided into 
five or fix parts taking it from eaft to weft. 

I. The Greater Asia, which begins at the river 
Indus. The chief provinces are Gedrosia, Car- 
mania, Arachosia, Drangiania, Bactri- 

ana, the capital of which was BaSfria ; Sogdiana ; 

Margiana ; Hyrcania, near the Cafpian Sea; 
Parthia, Media, the city Ecbatana; Persia, 
the cities of Perfepolis and Elymais ; Susiana, the 
city of Sufa ; Assyria, the city of Niniveh, fituated 
on the river Tigris -> Mesopotamia, between the 
Euphrates and Tigris ; Babylonia, the city of 
Babylon on the river Euphrates. 

II. Asia between Pontus Euxinus and 
the Caspian Sea. Therein we may diftinguifh 
four provinces. I. Colchis, the river Phafts and 
mount Caucafus, 2. Iberia. 3. Albania ; which 

two laft mentioned provinces now form part of Geor- 
gia. 4. The greater Armenia. This is feparated 
from the lefler by the Euphrates ; from Mefopotamia 
by mount Taurus, and from Aflyria by mount Nipka- 

tes. Its cities are Artaxata and Tigranoccrta, and the 
river Araxes runs through it. 

III. Asia Minor. This may be divided into four 

or five parts, according to the different fituation of its 
provinces. 

1. Northward, on the fhore of Pontus Euxinus: 
Pontus, under three different names. Its cities are, 
Trape%us ; not far from whence are the people call'd 
Chalybes or Chaldesi : Themifcsra, a city on the river 
Thermodoon, and famous for having been the abode of 

the Amazons. Paphlagonia. Bithynia ; the 

cities 
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cities of which are Nicia, Prufa, Nicomedia y Chal- 
cedon oppofite to Conftantinople, and Hera c lea. 

2. Weftwardy going down by the ftiores of the 



./Egean Sea ; Mysia, of which there are two. The 
Lesser, in which flood Cyzicus> Lampfacus^ Parium r 
Abydos oppofite to Seftos, from which it's feparated only 
by the Dardanelles. Dardanum, Stg&um^ Ilion or 
Troy and almoft on the oppofite fide, the little ifland 
of Tenedos. The rivers are, the Arjepe, the Granicus, 
the Simois. Mount Ida. This region is* fometimes 
called Phrygia Minor, of which Troas is part. 

The greater Mysia. Antandros. Tt-ajanopolis. 
Adramyttium. Pergamus. Oppofite to this Myfia is the 
ifland of Lesbos, the cities of which are Methymna^ 
where the celebrated Arion was born ; and Mitylene* 
whence the whole ifland was fo call'd. 

iEoLiA. Elea. Cuma. Phocaa. 

Ionia. Smyrna. Clazomena. Teas. Lebedus. 

Colophon. Epbefus. Priene. Miletus. 

Caria. Laodkea. Antiochia. Magnefta. Ala- 
banda. The river Mceander. 

Doris. Hah car najjus. Cnido$% 

Oppofite to thefe four laft countries, are the ifland? 
Chios, Samos, Pathmos, Cos; and lower to- 
wards the fouth, Rhodes. 

3. Southward^ along the Mediterranean : 
Lycia, the cities of which are, Telmejfns. Patara* 

The river Xanthus. Here begins mount Taurus^ which 
runs the whole length of Ana, and afiumes different 
names, according to the feveral countries through which, 
it panes. 

Pamphylia. Perga. Afpendus. Si da. 

Cilicia. Seleucia. Corycium. Tarfus^ on the 
river Cydnus. Oppofite to Cilicia is the ifland of Cy- 
prus. The cities are S alarms. Amathus. Paphos. 

4. Along the banks of the Euphrates^ going up north* 

ward : 

The Lesser Armenia. Comana. Arabyza. 

B 3 Melitme. 
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Melltene. Satala. The river Melas, which empties 

itfelf into the Euphrates. 

5. Inlands. 

C a ppadocia. The cities whereof are, Neoc&farea, 

CG?nana Pontica. Sebajlia. Sebajlopolls. Dloceefarea. 
Cccfarea^ otherwife call'd Mazaca. Tyana. 

Lycaonia andlsAURiA. Iconlum. lfauria. 
Pisidia. Seleucia and Ant lochia of Plfidla. 
Lydia. Its cities are, Thyatira. Sardls. Phila- 
delphia. The rivers are, Cayftrus and Hermus, into 

which the Paclolus empties itfelf. Mount Slpylus and 
Tmolus. 

Phkygia Major. Synnada. Apamla. 

IV. Syria, now nam'd Suria, called under the 
Roman emperors the Eaft^ the chief provinces of which 

are ; 

1. Palestine, by which name is fometimes un- 

derftood all Judea. Its cities are, Jerufalem. Samaria. 
C of area Palejllna. The river y or dan waters it. The 

name of Paleftine is alfo given to the land of Canaan, 
which extended along the Mediterranean ; the chief ci- 
ties of which are, Gaza, Ajcalon > Azotus, Accaron, and 
Gath. 

2. Phoenicia, whofe cities are Ptolemais. Tyre. 
Sidon. Bcrytits. Its mountains, Libanus and Antili- 
lanus. 

3. Syria properly fo called, or Antiochena \ 
the cities whereof a.e Antiochia. Apamia. Laodicea. 

Seleucia. 

4. Com a gen a. The city of Samofata. 

5. Coelo-Syria. The cities Zeugma. Thapja- 
cus. Palmyra. Damafcus. 

V. Arabia Petraea. Its cities are, Petra, 

Bojlra. MountCaJius. Deserta. Foelix. 
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This book will contain the hiftory of the Aflyrian em- 
pire, both of Nineveh and Babylon, the kingdom 
of the Medes, and the kingdom of the Lydians. 




CHAP. I. 

The firjl empire of the J/Jyrians. 

Sect. I. Duration of thai empire, 




H E Affyrian empire was undoubtedly one of 

the moft powerful in the world. As to the 
length of its duration, two particular opinions 
have chiefly prevail'd. Some authors, as Ctefias, Whofe 
opinion is followed by Juftin, give it a duration of 
thirteen hundred years : Others reduce it to five hun- 
dred and twenty, of which number is Herodotus. The 
diminution, or rather the interruption of power, which 
happen' d in this vaft empire, might poffibly give oc- 

cafion to this difference of opinion, and may perhaps 

ferve in fomc meafure to reconcile it. 

B 4 The 
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The hiflory of thofe early times is fo obfcure, the 
monuments which convey it down to us fo contrary 
to each other, and the fyftems of the * moderns upon 
that matter fo different, that 'tis difficult to lay down 
any opinion about it, as certain and inconteftable. But 
where certainty is not to be had, I fuppofe a reafonable 
perfbn v/ill be fatisfied with, probability ; and, in my 
opinion, a man can hardly be deceived, if he makes 

the Affyrian empire equal in antiquity with the city 
of Babylon, its capital. Now v/e learn from the holy 
fcripture, that this was built by Nimrod, who cer- 
tainly was a great conqueror, and in all appearance the 
ftrfl: and moft antient that ever afpired after that deno- 
mination. 

(a) The Babylonians, as Callifthenes, a philofopher 
in Alexander's retinue, wrote to Ariftotle, reckoned 
themfelves to be at leaftof 1903 years ftanding, when 
that prince enter'd triumphant into Babylon ; which 
makes their origin reach back to the year of the world 
177 1, that is to fay, 115 years after the deluge. This 
computation comes within a few years of the time we 
fuppofe Nimrod to have founded that city. Indeed (his 
teltimony of Callifthenes, as it does not agree with any 
other accounts of that matter, is not efteemed authen- 
tick by the learned 3 but the conformity we find be- 
tween that and the holy fcriptures mould make us re- 
gard it. 

Upon thefe grounds I think we may allow Nimrod 
to have been the founder of the firft Affyrian empire, 
which fubfifted with more or lefs extent and glory up- 
wards of f 1450 years, from the time of Nimrod to 

(a) Porphyr. apud Simplic. in lib. z . de coelo. 

# They that are curious to fee in bis edition of Menochius, 
more of this matter may read the f Here I depart from the opinion 

difj'ert ations of abbot Banier and of bifkop Ufher, my ordinary guide, 

Mr. Freret upon the Afj'yrian em" ivitb refpecl to the duration of the 

fire, in tie Memoirs of the Acade* Afj'yrian empire, which he fuppofes, 

wty of Belles Lettres j fcr the firft, ivitb Herodotus, to have lafied but 

fee Tome 3, and for the other, 520 years j but the time when iV»«- 

Tome 5. as a/fi what father Tour- rod lived and Sardanapalus died I 

tiemitte has wrote upon (his fubjeft take from him, 
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that of Sardanapalus, the laft king, that is to fay, from 
the year of the world 1800 to the year 3257. 

(if) Nimrod. He is the fame with + Belus, who : 
was afterwards worftiipped as a god under that appella- 
tion. 

He was the fon of Chus, grandfon of Cham, and 
great grandfon of Noah. He was, fays the fcripture, 
a mighty hunter before the Lord (c). In applying himfelf 
to this laborious and dangerous exercife he had two 
things in view ; the firft was, to gain the people's af- 
fection, by delivering them from the fury and dread 
of wild beafts 5 the next was, to train up numbers of 
young people by this exercife of hunting to endure la- 
bour and hardmip, to form them to the ufe of arms,, 
to inure them to a kind of difcipline and obedience,, 
that at a proper time, after they had been accuftomed 
to his orders, and feafoned in arms, he might make 
ufe of them for other purpofes more ferious than hunt- 
ing. 

In antient hiftory we find fome footfteps remaining 
of this artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have con- 
founded with Ninus, his fon : (i) For Diodorus has 
thefe words ; u Ninus, the raoft antient of the Afly- 
u rian kings mentioned in hiftory, performed great 
" actions. Being naturally of a warlike difpofition, and 
u ambitious of glory that refuits from valour, hearmed 
i 6 a confiderable number of young men, that were 
" brave and vigorous, like himfelf; trained them up 
** a long time in laborious exercifes and hardfhips, and 
u by that means accuftomed them to bear the fatigues 
44 of war patiently, and to face dangers with courage 
u and intrepidity." 

(e) What the fame author adds, that Ninus entered 
into an alliance with the king of the Arabs, and join- 
ed forces with him, is a piece of antient tradition, which 
informs us, that the fons of Chus, and by confequence 

(lA A.M. 1800. Ant. J. C. 2204. (f) Gen. x.9. 

(rf) Lib. a. p. 90. (d?) Ibid. 

•f Selus or Baal Jignifies Lor J, 

B 5 the 
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the brothers of Nimrod, all fettled themfelves in Ara- 
bia, along the Perfian gulf, from Havila to the Ocean ; 
and lived near enough their brother to lend him fuc- 
cours, or to receive them from him. And what the 
fame hiftonan further fays of Ninus, That he was the 
firft king of the Aflyrians, agrees exaclly with what 

the fcripture fays of Nimrod, that he began to be migh- 
ty upon the earth ; that is, he procured himfelf fettle- 
ments, built cities, fubdued his neighbours, united dif- 
ferent people under one and the fame authority, by the 
band of the fame polity and the fame laws, and form- 
ed them into one ftate ; which for thofe early times was 
of a confiderable extent, tho' bounded by the rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris ; an^which in fucceeding ages made 
new acquifitions by degrees, and at length extended its 

conquefts very far. 

{f) The capital city of his ki?igdo?n, fays the fcripture, 
was Babylon, Moft of the prophane hiftorians afcribe 
the founding of Babylon to * Semiramis, the reft to 
Belus. 'Tis vifible that both the one and the other are 
miftaken, if they fpeak of the firft founding of that 
city , for it owes its beginning neither to Semiramis, 
nor to Nimrod, but to the foolim vanity of thofe per- 
fons mentioned in fcripture (g) y who defired to build a 
tower and a city, that fliould render their memory im- 
mortal. 

(h) Jofephus relates, upon the teftimony of a Sibyl 

(which muft have been very antient, and whole fictions 
cannot be imputed to the indifcreet zeal of any Chri- 
ftians) that the gods threw down the tower by an im- 
petuous wind, or a violent hurricane. Had this been 
the cafe, Nimrod's temerity muft have been ftill the 
greater, to rebuild a city and a tower, which God 
himfelf had overthrown with fuch marks of his difplea- 
fure. But the fcripture fays no fuch thing ; and 'tis 
very probable, the building remained in the condition 

(/) Gen. x. io. (g) Gen. xL 4. {£>) Hift. Jud. lib. 1. c. 4,* 

# Semiramis earn condiderat, vel, ut plerique tradidere, Bclus, cujus 
/«gig oftendkur. ^ Curt, lib. C, I. 

it 
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it was, when God put an end to the work by the con- 

fufion of languages ; and that the tower confecrated to 
Belus, which is defcribed by Herodotus (/), was this very 

tower, which the fons of men pretended to raife to the 
clouds. 

'Tis further probable, that this ridiculous defign be- 
ing defeated by fuch an aftonilhing prodigy, as none 
could be the author of but God himlelf, everybody 
abandon'd the place, which had given him offence ; 
and that Nimrod was the firft who encompafled it 
afterwards with walls, fettled therein his friends and 
confederates, and fubdued thofe that lived round about 
it ; beginning his empire in that place, but not confin- 
ing it to fo narrow*a compafs : Fuit principium regni 
ejus Babylfii <The Other cities, which the fcripture 
fpeaks of in the fame place, were in the land of §Jpnar 
which was certainly the province* of which 
became the metropolis. 

From this country he went into that which has the 
name of Aflyria, and there built Niniveh : {k) De 

terra ilia egrejfus eft J/fur, &f adificavit Niniven. This 

is the fenfe in which many learned men underftand the 
word AfTur, looking upon it as the name of a province, 
and not of the firft man who poflefled it : as if it were 
egrejfus eft in AJfur^ in Afljriam. And this feems t< 
be the moft natural conftrudtion, for many reafons not 
necefTary to be recited in this place. The country of 
Aflyria in one of the prophets (/) is defcribed by the par- 
ticular character of being the land of Nimrod : Et 
pa/cent t err am AJfur in gladio y £sf t err am Nimrod in 
lanceis ejus ; & liber abit ab Ajjur> cum venerk in terrain 
noftram. It derived its name from Aflur,. the fon of 
Shem, who without doubt had fettled himfelf and fa- 
mily there, and was probably driven out, or brou 
under fubjec"tion by the ufurper Nimrod. 

This conqueror, having poffefs'd himfelf of the pro 



of Aflur, (m) did not ravage them, like a ty 

(i) Lib. i. c. 181. (k) Gen. x. x-i, U) Mic.v. 6. 



l*Hj Gen. x, II, iz. 
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but filled them with cities, and made himfelf as much 

beloved by his new fubjecls as he was by his old ones; 
fo that the hiftorians, (n) who have not examined in- 
to the bottom of this affair, have thoueht that he made 
ufe of the Affyrians to conquer the Babylonians. A- 
mong other cities he built one more large and magnifi- 
cent than the reft, which he called Niniveh, from the 
name of his fon Ninus, in order to immortalize his 
memory. The fon in his turn, out of veneration for 
his father, was willing that they who had ferved him 
as their king mould adore him as their god, and induce 
other nations to render him the fame worfhip. For it 
appears plainly, that Nimrod is the famous Belus of 
the Babylonians, the firft king whom the people dei- 
fied for his great a£tk.ns, and who mewed others the 
way to that fort of immortality, which may refult from 
human accomplifhments. 

I intend to fpeak of the mighty ftrength and great- 
nefs of the cities of Babylon and Niniveh, under the 
kings to whom their building is afcribed by prophane 
authors, becaufe the fcripture fays little or nothing on 
that fubjec~t. This filence of fcripture, fo little fatts- 
faclory to our curiolity, may become an inftrucliive 
lelTon for our piety. The holy pen-man has placed 
Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in one view before 
us ; and feems to have put them fo near together on 
purpofe, that we fhould fee an example in the former 
of what is admired and coveted by men, and in the 
latter of what is acceptable and well-pleafing to God * k 
Thefe two perfons, fo unlike one another, are the two 
firft and chief citizens of two different cities, built on 
different motives, and with different principles ; the 
one, felf-love, and a defire of temporal advantages, car- 
ried even to the contemning of the Deity ; the other,, 
the love of God, even to the contemning of one's felf. 

(n) Diod. I. 2. p. 90 » 

* Fecerunt ci« hates duss amo- tern vera amor Dei ufaue ad con- 
res duo : terrenam fuiJcet imor fui temptum fui. S. Aug. d» Civ. Dei, 

sl^ue ad contemptum Dei j c«Jef- lib, 14. c, z8» 

NlNUS, 
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Ninus. I have already obferved, that moft of the 
prophane authors look upon him as the firft founder 
of the Aflynan empire, and for that reafon afcribe to 
him a great part of his father Nim rod's or Belus's ac- 
tions. 

j) Having a defign to enlarge his conquefts, the 
firft thing he did was to prepare troops and officers ca- 
pable of promoting his dcfigns. And having received 
powerful fuccours from the Arabians his neighbours, he 
took the field, and in the fpace of feventeen years con- 
quer'd a vaft extent of country, from Egypt as far as 
India and Bactiian3, which he did not then venture to 

attack. 

At his return, before he enter' d upon any new con- 
quefts, he conceived the defign of immortalizing his 
name by the building of a city anfwerable to the great- 
nefs of his power ; he called it Niniveh, and built it 
on the eaftern banks of the * Tigris. Poffibiy he did 
no more than finifh the work his father had begun. 
His defign, fays Diodorus, was to make Niniveh the 
largeft and aobleft city in the world, and not leave it 



in the power of thofe that came after him, ever to 
build, or hope to build, fuch another. Nor was he 
deceived in his view, for never did any city come up 
to the greatnefs and magnificence of this : It was one 
hundred and fifty ftadia (or eighteen miles three quar- 
ters) in length, and ninety ftadia (or eleven miles and 
one quarter) in breadth ; and confequently was an ob- 
hnz fquare. Its circumference was four hundred and 
eighty iladia, or fixty miles. For this reafon we find 
itfaid in the prophet Jonah, (p) That Nineveh zvas 
mi exceeding great city y of three days journey ; which is 
to be underftood of the whole circuit or compafs of 
the city f. The walls of it were an hundred foot high, 



(o) Diod. 1. 2. p. 90--95. (p) Jon. Hi. 3. 

* Disdorui fays it ivas on the Niniveh nvith Jo 
nk of the Euphrates, and f pears, therefore fc 
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ees j but he is tr.tjla - en. 
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and of fo confiderable a thicknefs, that three chariots 

might go a-breaft upon them with eafe. They were 
fortify'd and adorn'd with fifteen hundred towers two 

hundred foot high. 

After he had finimed this prodigious work, he re* 

fumed his expedition againft the Ba&ians. His army, 
according to the relation of Ctefias, confifted of feven- 
teen hundred thoufand foot, two hundred thoufand 
horfe, and about fixteen thoufand chariots, arm'd with 
fcythes. Diodorus adds, that this ought not to appear 
incredible, fince, not to mention the innumerable ar- 
mies of Darius and Xerxes, the fingle city of Syracufe, 
in the time of Dionyfius the tyrant, furnifhed one hun- 
dred twenty thoufand foot, and twelve thoufand horfe, 
befides four hundred veflels well equip'd and provided : 
And a little before Hannibal's time, Italy, including 
the citizens and allies, was able to fend into the field 
near a million of men. Ninus made himfelf mafterof 
a great number of cities, and at laft laid fiege to Baclria, 
the capital of the country. Here he would probably 
have feen all his attempts mifcarry, had it not been for 
the diligence and afliftance of Semiramis, wife to one 
of his chief officers, a woman of an uncommon cou- 
rage, and particularly exempt from the weaknefs of 
her fex. She was born at Afcalon, a city of Syria. I 



think it needlefs to recite the account Diodorus 



g 



of her birth, and of the miraculous manner of her be- 
ing nurfed and brought up by pigeons, fince that hifto- 
rian himfelf looks upon it only as a fabulous ftory. 
'Twas Semiramis that directed Ninus how to attack 
the citadel, and by her means he took it, and then be- 
came mafter of the city, in which he found an im- 
menfe treafure. The husband of this lady having kilPd 
himfelf, to prevent the effects of the king's threats and 

indignation, who had conceived a violent paffion for his 
wife, Ninus married Semiramis. 

After his return to Niniveh, he had a fon by her, 
whom he called Ninyas. Not long after this he died, 

and left the queen the government of the kingdom. 

She 
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She in honour of his memory erected him a magnifi- 
cent monument, which remained a long time after the 

ruin of Niniveh. 

(q) I find no appearance of truth in what fome au- 
thors relate concerning the manner of Semirarnis's com- 
ing to the throne. According to them, having fe-» 
cured the chief men of the ftate, and attach'd them 
to her intereft by her benefactions and promifes, fhe 
follicited the king with great importunity to put the 
fovereign power into her hands for the fpace of five 
days. He yielded to her intreaties, and all the provin- 
ces of the empire were commanded to obey Semiramis* 
Thefe orders were executed but too exactly for the un- 
fortunate Ninus, who was put to death, either im- 
mediately, or after fome years imprifonment. 

Semiramis. (r) This princefs applied all her 
thoughts to immortalize her name, and to cover the 
meannefs of her extraction by the greatnefs of her deeds 
and enterprizes. She propofed to herfelf to furpafs all 
her predeceflbrs in magnificence, and to that end (he 
undertook the * building of the mighty Babylon, in 
which work fhe employed two millions of men, which 
were collected out of all the provinces of her vaft em- 
pire. Some of her fucceflbrs endeavoured to adorn that 
city with new works and embellifhments. I fhall here 
fpeak of them all together, in order to give the reader 
a more clear and diftinct idea of that ftupendous city. 

The principal works, which rendered Babylon lb> 
famous, are the walls of the city ; the keys and the 
bridge ; the lake, banks, and canals made for the 
draining of the river the palaces, hanging gardens, and 
the temple of Belus ; works of fuch a furprizing mag- 
nificence, as is fcarce to be comprehended. Dr. Pri- 

(?) Plut. in Mor. p. 753. (r) Diod. 1. 2. p. 95. 

* We are not to wonder, if nve fay, Sucb a prince built fuch a city, 
Jind the founding of a city ajcribed whether he was the perfln that jirjl 
to different perjcns. "In common founded it, or that (inly embellijh 



'jphane writers ti er enlarged it 



deaux 
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deaux having treated this matter with great extent and 
learning, I have only to copy or rather abridge him. 

I. The Walls. 

Babylon flood on a large flat or plain, in a very 
fat and deep foil. The walls were every way prodigi- 
ous. They were in thickhefs eighty-feven foot, in 
height three hundred and fifty, and in compafs four 
hundred and eighty furlongs, which make fixty of our 
miles. Thefe walls were drawn round the city in the 
form of an exact fquare, each fide of which was one 
hundred and twenty furlongs, * or fifteen miles, in 
length, and all built of large bricks cemented together 
with bitumen, a glutinous flime arifing out of the earth 
in that country, which binds in building much ftronger 
and firmer than lime, and fbon grows much harder 
than the bricks or ftones themfelves which it cements 
together. 

Thefe walls were furrounded on the outfide with a 
vaft ditch, full of water, and lined with bricks on 
both fides. The earth, that was dug out of it, made 
the bricks wherewith the walls were built ; and there- 
fore from the vaft height and breadth of the walls may 
be infer*d the greatnefs of the ditch. 

In every fide of this great fquare were twenty-five 
gates, that is, an hundred in all, which were all made 
of folid brafs j and hence it is, that when God pro- 
mifed to Cyrus the conqueft of Babylon, he tells him, 
(t) That he would break in pieces before him the gates of 
brafs. Between every two of thefe gates were three 
towers, and four more at the four corners of this great 
fquare, and three between each of thefe corners and the 
next gate on either fide j every one of thefe towers was 

(i) Her. i. i. c. 178, 180. Diodor. 1. 2. p. 95, 96- Q^C.l. 5. c. I. 



(f) I fa. xlv. 2. 



IJind them ments are to be made in what they 



in the antient authors, which Dean fay as to the immenfe extent ofB. 



■Ifo done j but I can- by/an and Nimveh* 

not bety believing that great abate* 



ten 
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ten foot higher than the walls. But this is to be under- 
ftood only of thofe parts of the wall, where there was 

need of towers. 

From the twenty- five gates in each fide of this great 
fquare went twenty-five ftreets, in {trait lines to the 
gates, which were directly over-againft them, in the 
oppofite fide ; fo that the whole number of the ftreets 
were fifty, each fifteen miles long, whereof twenty- 
five went one way, and twenty-five the other, directly 
crofting each other at right angles. And befides thefe, 
there were alfo four half ftreets, which had houfes only 
on one fide and the wall on the other ; thefe went 
round the four fides of the city next the walls, and 
were each of them two hundred foot broad ; the reft 
were about an hundred and fifty. By thefe ftreets 
thus crofting each other, the whole city was cut out 
into fix hundred feventy-fix fquares, each of which 
was four furlongs and an half on every fide, that is, 
two miles and a quarter in circumference. («) Round 
thefe fquares, on every fide towards the ftreets, ftood 
the houfes (which were not contiguous, but had void 
fpaces between them) all built three or four ftories high, 
and beautified with all manner of ornaments towards 
the ftreets. The fpace within, in the middle of each 
fquare, was likewife all void ground, employed for 
yards, gardens, and other fuch ufes ; fo that Babylon 
was greater in appearance than reality, near one half of 
the city being taken up in gardens and other cultivated 
lands, as we are told by Curtius. 

II. The Keys and Bridge* 

(x) A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite crofs 
the city, from the north to the fouth fide 5 on each 
fide of the river was a key, and an high wall built of 
brick and bitumen, of the fame thicknefs as the walls 
that went round the cit}'. In thefe walls, over-againft 
every ftreet that led to the river, were gates of brafs, 



(«) Q^C. 1. 5. c. r, (x) Her. I. z. c. 180. & 186. Dio. 1. a. p. 9 6 » 

and 
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and from them defcents by Heps to the river, for the 
conveniency of the inhabitants, who ufed to pafs over 
from one fide to the other in boats, having no other 

way of crofting the river before the building of the 

bridge. Thefe brazen gates were always open in the 
day- time, and fhut in the night. 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other 
buildings either in beauty or magnificence ; it was a 
t furlong in length, and thirty foot in breadth, built 
with wonderful art, to fupply the defec~r, of a founda 
tion in the bottom of the river, which was all fandy. 
The arches were made of huge Hones, fattened toge- 
ther with chains of iron and melted lead. Before they 



begun to build the bridge, they turned the courfe of 



the river, and laid its channel dry, having another 
view in fo doing, befides that of laying the foundations 
more commodioufly, as I fhall explain hereafter. And 
as every thing was prepared before-hand, both the 

bridge and the keys, which I have already defcribedj 

were built in that interval. 



III. ^he Lake, Ditches, and Canals, made 

-'OR THE DRAINING OF THE RlVER. 

Thefe works, objects of admiration for the skilful 
in all ages, were Rill more ufeful than magnificent. 
(y) In the beginning of the fummer, on the fun's melt- 
ing the fnow upon the mountains of Armenia, there 
arifes a vaft increafe of waters, which running into the 
Euphrates in the months of June, July and Augult, 
makes it overflow its banks, and occafions fuch ano- 
ther inundation as the Nile does in Egypt. (%) To 
prevent the damage which both the city and country 
received from thefe inundations, at a very confiderable 
diftance above the town two artificial canals were cut, 



(y) Strab.l. 16. p. 740. Piin. 1. 5. c. z6, (*) Abyd. ap. 

if. Praep. Evang. lib. 9. 

-f- Diodorus fays> this bridge was was but one furlong broad* Stra 4 



five furlongs in lengthy which can J, j6» p. 758* 

bartilj be true, fnce the Euphrates 



which 
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which turned the courfe of thefe waters into the Tigris* 
before they reach'd Babylon, (a) And to fecure the 
country yet more from the danger of inundations, and 
to keep the river within its channel, they raifed pro- 
digious artificial banks on both fides the river, built 

of brick cemented with bitumen, which begun at the 
head of the artificial canals, and extended below the 

city. 

To facilitate the making of thefe works, it was ne- 
ceflary to turn the courfe of the river another way ; 

for which purpofe, to the weft of Babylon, was dug 
a prodigious artificial lake, -f forty miles fquare, one 

hundred and fixty in compafs, and thirty-five foot deep 

according to Herodotus, and feventy--five according to 
Megafthenes. Into this lake was the whole river 
turned, by an artificial canal cut from the weft fide of 
it, till the whole work was finifhed, when it was made 
to flow in its former channel. But that the Euphrates 

in the time of its increafe might not overflow the city, 
through the gates on its fides, this lake, with the canal 
from the river, was ft ill preferved. The water re- 
ceived into the lake at the time of thefe overflowings 

was kept there all the year, as in a common refervoir, 
for the benefit of the country, to be let out by flukes 
at all convenient times for the watering of the lands be- 
low it. The lake therefore was equally ufeful in de- 
fending the country from inundations and making it 
fertile. I relate the wonders of Babylon, as they are 
delivered down to us by the antients ; but there are 
fome of them which are fcarce to be comprehended or 
believed, of which number is the lake I have defcribed, 
I mean with refpecT: to its vaft extent. 

Berofus, Megafthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by 
Jofephus and Eufebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the au- 
thor of moft of thefe works but Herodotus afcribes 

(a) Abyd. ib. Her. 1. i. c. 185. 

1" The author follows Herodotus, fquare ; but I cbufe to follow Dean 
who makes it four hundred and Prideaux, who in that prefers the 

twenty furlongs, or fifty, two miles account ofMegafibem, 

the 
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the bridge, the two keys of the river, and the lake, to 
Nitocris, the daughter-in-law of that monarch. Per- 
haps Nitocris might only finifh what her father left im- 
perfect at his death, on which account that hiftorian 
might give her the honour of the whole undertaking. 

IV. The Palaces and the Hanging 

Gardens. 

(b) At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, 
which had a communication with each other by a vault, 
built under the channel of the river, at the time of its be- 
ing dry. The old palace, which flood on the eaft fide 
of the river, was thirty furlongs (or three miles and 
three quarters) in compafs ; near which ftood the tem- 
ple of Belus, of which we fhall foon fpeak. The 
new palace, which ftood on the weft fide of the river, 
oppofite to the other, was fixty furlongs (or feven 
miles and an half) in compafs. It was furrounded 
with three walls, one within another, with confider- 

able fpaces between them. Thefe walls, as alfo thofe 
of the other palace, were embellifhed with an infinite 
variety of fculptures, reprefenting all kinds of animals, 
to the life. Amongft the reft was a curious hunting 
piece, in which Semiramis on horfeback was throwing 

her javelin at a leopard, and her husband Ninus pierc- 
ing a lion. 

(c) In this laft or new palace were the Hanging 
Gardens, fo celebrated among the Greeks. They con- 
tained a fquare of four plethra (that is, of four hundred 
foot) on every fide, and were carried up aloft into the 
air, in Jhe manner of feveral large terrafles, one above 
another, till the height equal'd that of the walls of the 
city. The afcent was from terrafs to terrafs, by ftairs 
ten foot wide. The whole pile was fuftained by vaft 
arches, raifed upon other arches, one above another, 
and ftrengthened by a wall, furrounding it on every 
fide, of twenty-two foot thicknefs. On the top of the 

{h) Diod. 1. 2. p. 96, 97, U) Diod. p. 98, 90. Strab. 1. 16. 

arches 
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arches were firft laid large flat ftones, fixteen foot long, 
and four broad : over thefe was a layer of reed, mixed 
with a great quantity of bitumen, upon which were 

two rows of bricks, clofely cemented together with 
plaifler. The whole was covered with thick meets of 
lead, upon which lay the mould of the garden. And 
all this floorage was contrived to keep the moifture of 
the mould from running away through the arches. 
The mould, or earth, laid hereon was fo deep that the 
greateft trees might take root in it and with fuch the 
terraftes were covered, as well as with all other plants 
and flower:, that were proper for a garden of pleafure. 
In the upper terrafs there was an engine, or kind of 
pump, by which water was drawn up out of the river, 
and from thence the whole garden was watered. In the 
fpaces terween the feveral arches, upon which this 
whole ftruiture refted, were large and magnificent 
apartments, that were very light, and had the advan- 
tage of a beautiful profpect. 

(d) Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having 
been bred in Media (for (he was the daughter of Afty- 
ages, the king of that country) had been much taken 
with the mountains and woody parts of that country. 
And as fhe defired to have fomething like it in Babylon, 
Nebuchodonofor, to gratify her, caufed this prodigious 
edifice to be erected : Diodorus gives much the fame ac- 
count of the matter, but without naming the perfons. 

V. The Temple of Belus. 

(e) Another of the great works at Babylon was the 
temple of Belus, which flood, as I have mentioned al- 
ready, near the old palace. It was moft remarkable 
for a prodigious tower, that flood in the middle of it. 
At the foundation, according to Herodotus, it was a 
fquarc of a furlong on each fide, that is, half a mile in 
the whole compafs, and (according to Strabo) it was 
alfo a furlong in height. It confifted of eight towers, 
built one above the other ; and becaufe it decreafed 

(d) Berof. ap. Jof. con. App. 1. I. c. 6. (e, Her. 1. i. c. xSi. 

Diod. 1. a. p. 98. Stra. 1. 16. p. 738, 

gradually 
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gradually to the top, Strabo calls the whole a pyramid, 

*Tis not only afferted, but proved, that this tower 
much exceeded the greater!: of the pyramids of Egypt 
in height. Therefore we have good reafon to believe, 
as (f) Bochartus aflerts, that this is the very fame 
tower, which was built there at the confufion of lan- 
guages ; and the rather, becaufe it is attefted by feve- 
ral prophane authors, that this tower was all built of 
bricks and bitumen, as the fcriptures tell us the tower 
of Babel was. The afcent to the top was by flairs on 
the out-fide round it ; that is perhaps, there was an 
eafy floping afcent in the fide of the outer wall, which 
turning by very flow degrees in a fpiral line eight times 
round the tower from the bottom to the top, had the 
fame appearance as if there had been eight towers 
placed upon one another. In thefe different irories 
were many large rooms, with arched roofs fupported 
by pillars. Over the whole, on the top of the tower, 
was an obfervatory, by the benefit of which the Baby- 
lonians became more expert in affronomy than all o- 
ther nations, and made in a fhort time the great pro- 
grefs in it afcribed to them in hiftory. 

But the chief ufe to which this tower was defigned 
was the worfliip of the god Belus, or Baal, as alfo that 
of feveral other deities ; for which reafon there was a 
multitude of chapels in the different parts of the tower. 
The riches of this temple in ftatues, tables, cenfers, 
cups, and other facred veflels, all of maffy gold, were 
immenfe. Among other images, there was one of 
forty foot high, which weighed a thoufand Babylonifti 
talents. The Babylonifh talent, according to Pollux 
in his Onomafticon, contained feven thoufand Attic 
drachma's, and confequently was a lixth part more 

than the Attic talent, which contains but fix thoufand 
drachma's. 

According to the calculation, which Diodorus makes, 
of the riches contained in this temple, the fum total 

(/) PhaJ. part, I. I, I. c. 9, 

amounts 
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amounts to fix thoufand three hundred Babylonifh ta- 
lents of gold. 

The fixth part of fix thoufand three hundred is one 
thoufand and fifty ; confequently fix thoufand three 
hundred Babylonifh talents of gold are equivalent to 

feven thoufand three hundred and fifty Attic talents of 
gold. 

Now feven thoufand three hundred and fifty Attic 
talents of filver are worth upwards of two millions, 

and one hundred thoufand pounds fteiling. The pro- 
portion between gold and filver among the antients we 
reckon as ten to one ; therefore feven thoufand three 
hundred and fifty Attic talents of gold amount to 
above one and twenty millions fterling. 

(g) This temple flood till the time of Xerxes ; but 
he, on his return from his Grecian expedition, demo- 
lished it intirely, after having firft plunder'd it of all 
its immenfe riches. Alexander, on his return to Ba- 
bylon from his Indian expedition, purpofed to have 
rebuilt it ; and in order hereto, fet ten thoufand men 
to work, to rid the place of its rubbifh ; but, after 
they had labour'd herein two months, Alexander died, 
and that put an end to the undertaking. 

Such were the chief works which render'd Babylon 
fo famous ; fome of them are afcribed by propbane 

authors to Semiramis, to whofe hiftory 'tis now time 
to return. 

[b) When fhe had finifhed all thefe great under- 
takings, fhe thought fit to make a progrefs through 
the feveral parts of her empire ; and, wherever fhe 
came, left monuments of her magnificence by many 
noble ftru&ures which fhe eredtcd, either for the 
conveniency, or ornament of her cities ; flic applied 
herfelf particularly to have water brought by aqucducls 
to fuch places as wanted it, and to make the high- 
ways eafy, by cutting through mountains, and filling 
up valleys. In the time of Diodorus, there were ftill 

(g) Herod. I. i. c. 183. Strab, I, 15. p. 73S, Arrian. 1. 7. p. 480. 
(t>) Diod. 1, 2. p. 100— io8» 

monuments 
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monuments to be feen in many places, with her name 

infcribed upon them. 

(/) The authority this queen had over her people 
feems very extraordinary, fince we find her prefence 
alone capable of appearing a fedition. One day, as (he 
was dreffing herfelf, word was brought her of a tumult 
in the city. Whereupon fhe went out immediately, 
with her head half drefs'd, and did not return till the 
diflurbance was entirely appeafed. A flatue was erected 
in remembrance of this action, reprefefuing her in that 
very attitude and the undrefs, which had not hindered 
her from flying to her duty. 

Not fatisfied with the vaft extent of dominions left 
her by her husband, fhe enlarged them by the conqueft 
of a great part of Ethiopia. Whilft (he was in that 
country, fhe had the curiofity to vifit the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, to enquire of the oracle how long 
fhe had to live. According to Diodorus, the anfwer 
fhe received was, that fhe fhould not die till her fon 

Ninyas confpired againil: her, and that after her death 
one part of Afia would pay her divine honours. 

Her greateft and laft expedition was againft India ; 
on this occafion fhe raifed an innumerable army out of 
all the provinces of her empire, and appointed Bactra 
for the rendezvous. As the ftrength of the Indians 
confifted chiefly in their great number of elephants, 
this artful queen had a multitude of camels accoutred 
in the form of elephants, in hopes of deceiving the 
enemy. 'Tis faid that Perfeus long after ufed the fame 
fhatagem againft the Romans ; but neither of them 
fucceeded in this ftratagem. The Indian king having 
notice of her approach, fent ambafTadors to ask her 
who fhe was, and with what right, having never re- 
ceived any injury from him, fhe came out of wanton- 
nefs to attack his dominions ; adding, that her bold- 
nefs fhould foon meet with the punifhment it defer- 
ved. Tell your mafter (replied the queen) that in a 

little time I myfelf will let him know who I am. She 



£•) Val. Max. lib, 9. c. 3. 



advanced 
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advanced immediately towards the * river, from which 
the country takes its name ; and having prepared a fuffi- 
cient number of boats, me attempted to pais it with 
her army. Their paflage was a long time difputed, 
but after a bloody battle {he put her enemies to flight. 
Above a thoufand of their boats were funk, and above 
an hundred thoufand of their men taken prisoners. En- 
couraged by this fuccefs, fhe advanced directly into the 
country, leaving fixty thoufand men behind to guard 
the bridge of boats, which fhe had built over the river. 
This was juft what the king defired, who fled on pur- 
pofe to bring her to an engagement in the heart of 
his country. Affoon as he thought her far enough 
advanced, "he faced about, and a fecond engagement 
enfued, more bloody than the firft. The counterfeit 
elephants could not long fuftain the fhock of the true 
ones : Thefe routed her army, crufhing whatever 
came in their way. Semiramis did all that could be 
done, to rally and encourage her troops ; but in vain. 
The king, perceiving her engaged in the fight, ad- 
vanced towards her, and wounded her in two places, 
but not mortally. The fwiftnefs of her horfe foon 
carried her beyond the reach of her enemies. As her 
men crouded to the bridge, to repafs the river, great 
numbers of them perifh'd, through the diforder and 
confufion unavoidable on fuch occafions. When thofe 
that could fave themfelves were fafely over, fhe de- 

ftroy'd the bridge, and by that means ftopt the enemy ; 
and the king likewife, in obedience to an oracle, had 
given orders to his troops not to pafs the river, nor pur- 
fue Semiramis any farther. The queen, having made 
an exchange of prifoners at Baclra, returnM to her 
own dominions with fcarce one third of her army, 
which (according to Ctelias) confifted of three hundred 
thoufand foot, and fifty thoufand horfc, belidcs the 
camels and chariots arm'd for war, of which (he had a 

very confldcrable number. She, and Alexander after 

4 
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her, were the only perfons that ever ventur'd to carry 
the war beyond the river Indus. 

I muft own, I am fomewhat puzzled with a diffi- 
culty which may be raifed againft the extraordinary 
things related of Ninus and Semiramis, as they don't 
ieem to agree with the timss fo near the deluge : Such 
vaft armies, I mean, fuch a numerous cavalry, fb 
many chariots arm'd with fcythes, and fuch immenfe 
treafures of gold and filver ; all which feem to be of a 
later date. The fame thing may likewife be faid of the 
magnificence of the buildings, afcrib'd to them. 'Tis 
probable the Greek hiftorians, who came fo many ages 
afterwards, deceiv'd by the likenefs of names, through 
their ignorance in chronology, and the refemblance of 
one event with another, may have afcribed fuch things 
to more antient princes, as belong'd to thofc of a later 
date; or may have attributed a number of exploits 
and enterprifes to one, which ought to be divided a- 
mongft a feries of them fucceeding one another. 

Semiramis, fome time after her return, difcover'd 
that her fon was plotting againft her, and one of her 
principal officers had offer'd him his affiftance. She 
then call'd to mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon ; and 
believing that her end approached, without inflicting any 
punifhment on the officer, who was taken into cufto- 
dy, fhe voluntarily abdicated the throne, put the go- 
vernment into the hands of her fon, and withdrew 
from the fight of men, hoping fpeedily to have divine 
honours paid to her according to the promife of the 
oracle. And indeed we are told, fhe was worfhipped 
by the AfTyrians, under the form of a dove. She lived 
fixty-two years, of which fhe reigned forty-two. 

There are in the (k) memoirs of the academy of 
Belles Lettres two learned diflertations upon the Afly- 
rian empire, and particularly on the reign and actions 
of Semiramis. 

What Juftin (/) fays of Semiramis, namely, that af- 
ter her husband's deceafe, not daring either to com- 
(*) Vol. 3. p. 343, &c, {J) Lib, x, c, 2, 

mit 
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mit the government to her Ton, who was then too 
young, or openly to take it upon herfelf, (he governed 
under the name and habit of Ninyas ; and that, after 
having reigned in that manner above forty years, fall- 
ing paffionately in love with her own fon, flie endea- 
vour'd to bring him to a criminal compliance, and 
was flain by him : All this, I fay, is fo void of all ap- 
pearance of truth, that to go about to confute it would 
be but lofing time. It mull however be own'd, that 
almoft all the authors, who have fpoken of Semiramis, 
give us but a difadvantageous idea of her chaftity. 

I don't know but the glorious reign of this queen might 
partly induce (m) Plato to maintain, in his Com- 
monwealth, that women as well as men ought to be 
admitted into the management of publick affairs, the 
conducting of armies, and the government of ftates 5 
and by neceflary confequence ought to be train'd up 
in the fame exercifes as men, as well for the forming; 
of the body as the mind. (») Nor does he fo much 
as except thofe exercifes, wherein it was cuftomary to 
fight ftark-naked, alledging that the virtue of the fex; 
would be a fufficient covering for them. 

'Tis juft matter of furprife to find fo judicious 3 
philofopher, in other refpecls, openly combating the 
moft common and moft natural maxims of modefty 
and decency, which virtues are the principal ornament 
of the fex, and infifting fo ftrongly upon a principle* 
fufficiently confuted by the conftant practice of all ages* 
and of almoft all nations in the world. 

0) Ariftotle, wifer in this than his matter Plato, 
without doing the leaft injuftice to the real merit and 
cflential qualities of the fex, has with great judgment 
mark'd out the different ends, to which man and 
woman are ordained, from the different qualities of 
body and mind, wherewith they are endowed by the 
Author of nature, who has given the one ftrength of 
body and intrepidity of mind, to enable him tounder- 

(m) Lib. 5. de Rep. p. 4ji-'4j7. («) 'Errting dperav d*~ 

f\ iyrKTivv (9/jo<pit<roneti> (°) cara rci fcun, 1, 1. c. 3, 
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go the greatefr. hard/hips, and face the mofr. imminent 
clangers ; whilft the other on the contrary is of a weak 
and delicate conftitution, accompanied with a natural 
foftnefs and modeft timidity, which render her more 
fit for a fedentary life, and difpofe her to keep within 
the precincts of the houfe, to employ herfelf in a pru- 
dent and induftrious ceconomy. 

(p) Xenophon is of the fame opinion with Ariftotle ; 
and in order to fet off the occupation of the wife, who 
confines herfelf within her houfe, agreeably compares 
her to the mother- bee, commonly called the king of 
the bees, who alone governs and has the fuperintendence 
of the whole hive, who diftributes all their employ- 
ments, encourages their induftry, prefides over the 
building of their little cells, takes care of the nourifh- 
ment and fubfiftence of her numerous family ; regu- 
lates the quantity of honey appointed for that purpofc, 
and at fixed and proper feafons fends abroad the new 
fwarms in colonies, to eafe and difcharge the hive of 
its fuperfluous inhabitants. He remarks, with Arirtotle, 
the difference of conftitution and inclinations, defigned- 
Jy given by the Author of nature to man and woman, 
to point out to each of them their proper and refpeclive 
offices and functions. 

This allotment, far from degrading or lefTening the 
woman, is really for her advantage and honour, in 
confiding to her a kind of domeftic empire and go- 
vernment, adminifter'd only by gentlenefs, reafon, 
equity, and good-nature , and in giving her frequent 
cecal ions to exert the mod valuable and excellent qua- 
lites under the ineftimable veil of modefty and fubmif- 
jion. For it muft ingenuoufly be owned, that at all 
time*, and in all conditions, there have been women, 
who by a real and folid merit have difiinguifhed them- 
selves above their fex ; as there have been innumerable 
inftances of men, who by their defects have dishonour- 
ed theirs. JBut thefe are only particular cafes, which 
form no rule, and which ought not to prevail agaiidt 

(/} De adminiilr, dom. p. 839. 

an 
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an eflablimment founded in nature, and prefcribed by 

the Creator himfelf. 

(q) Ninyas. This prince was in no refpect like 
thofe, from whom he received life, and to whofe 
throne he fucceeded. Wholly intent upon his pleafures, 
he kept himfelf fhut up in his palace, and feldom fhew'd 
himfelf to his people. To keep them in their duty, he 
had always at Niniveh a certain number of regular 
troops, furnifhed every year from the feveral provinces 
of his empire, at the expiration of which term they 
were fucceeded by the like number of other troops 

on the fame conditions ; the king putting a commander 
at the head of them, on whofe fidelity he could de- 
pend. He m de ufe of this method, that the offi- 
cers might not have time to gain the aftecliions of the 
foldiers, and fo form any confpiracies againft him. 

His fucceflbrs for thirty generations followed his ex- 
ample, and even out-did him in indolence. Their 
hiftory is abfolutely unknown, there remaining no 
footfteps of it. 

(r) In Abraham's time the fcripture fpeaks of Amra- 
phael, king of Sennaar, the country where Babylon 
was fituated, who with two other princes follow'd 

Chedarlaomer, king of the Elamites, whofe tributary 
he probably was, in the war carried on by the latter 
againft five kings of the land of Canaan. 

(s) 'Twas under the goverment of thefe inactive 
princes, that Sefoftris, king of Egypt, extended his 
conquefts fo far in the Eaft. But as his power was of 
a fhort duration, and not fupported by his fucceflbrs, 
the Aflyrian empire foon retum'd to its former ftate. 

Plato, a curious obforver of antiquities, makes 
the kingdom of Troy, in the time of Priamus, de- 
pendant on the Aflyrian empire. And Ctefias fays, 
that Teutamus, the twentieth king after Ninyas, fent 
a confiderable body of troops to the amftance of the 

{q) Diod. I. 2. p. 10S. (r) A. M.2092. Ant. J. C. 1912* 

(i) A. M. 2513. Ant. J. C. 149 1. (t) De Leg. 1. 3. p. 685* 

A. M. 2320. Ant. J. C. 1184. 
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Trojans, under the conduct of Memnon, the Ton ©f 
Tithonus, at a time when the Affyrian empire had 
fubfifted above a thoufand years ; which agrees exacl:- 
with the time, wherein I have placed the founda- 
tion of that empire. But the iilence of Homer con- 
cerning fo mighty a people, and which muft needs 
have been well known, renders this fa& exceeding 
doubtful. And it muft be own'd, that whatever re* 
lates to the times of the antient hiftory of the Afly- 
jjans is attended with great difficulties, into which my 
plan does not permit me to enter. • 

(u) Pul. The fcripture informs us, that Pul, king 
of Aflyria, being come into the land of Ifrael, had a 
thoufand talents of filver given him by Menahem, 
king of the ten tribes, to engage him to lend him af- 
Jiftance, and fecure him on his throne. 

This Pul is fuppofed to be the king of Niniveh, 

who repented with all his people, at the preaching of 
Jonah. 

He is alfo thought to be the father of Sardanapa- 
Jus, the laft king of the Aflyrians, call r d, according 
to the cuftom of the eaftern nations, Sardan-pul, that 
is to fay, Sardan, the fon of Pul. 

(x) Sard anapa lus. This prince furpafled all 

h\s predeceffors in effeminacy, luxury, and cowardife. 
He never went out of his palace, but fpent all his 



time anion gft a company of women, drefs'd and painted 
like them, and employ 'd like them at the diftafF, He 
placed all his happinefs and glory in the pofleffion of 
immenfe treafures, in feafting and rioting, and in- 
dulging himfelf in all the moft infamous and criminal 
pleafures. He order'd two verfes to be put upon his 
tomb, when he died, which imported, that he carry'd 
away with him all that he had eaten, and all the plea- 
fures he had enjoy'd, but left all the reft behind him. 



(«) A. M. 3233. Ant. J. C. 771. a Kings xv. 19. (x) Djod 
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Hac habeo qua edi, qu&que exaturata libido 




Haufit : at ilia jacent multa & praclara relief a. 

An epitaph, fays Ariftotle, fit for a hog. 

Arbaces, governour of Media, having found means 
to get into the palace, and with his own eyes feen 
Sardanapalus in the midft of an infamous feraglio, en- 
raged at fuch a fpe&acle, and not able to eudure, that 
fo many brave men (hould be fubjedt to a prince more 
foft and effeminate than the women themfelves, im- 
mediately form'd a confpiracy againft him. Belefis, 
governour of Babylon, and feveral others, enter'd into 
it. On the firft rumour of this revolt, the king hid 
himfelf in the inmoft part of his palace. Being ob- 
liged afterwards to take the field with fome forces which 
he had affembled, he was overcome, and purfued to 
the gates of Niniveh ; wherein he (hut himfelf, in 
hopes the rebels would never be able to take fo well- 
fortified a city, and ftored with provifions for a confi- 
derable time : The fiege proved indeed of very great 
length. It had been declar'd by an antient oracle, that 
Niniveh could never be taken, unlefs the river be«* 
came an enemy to the city. Thefe words buoy'd up 
Sardanapalus, becaufe he look'd upon the thing as im- 
poffible. But when he faw, that the Tigris by a vio- 
lent inundation had thrown down twenty f ftadia of 
the city- wall, and by that means open'd a paflage to 
the enemy, he underftood the meaning of the oracle, 
and thought himfelf loft. He refolv'd, however, to 
die in fuch a manner as, according to his opinion, 
{hould cover the infamy of his fcandalous and effemi- 
nate life, (y) He order'd a pile of wood to be made 

-in his palace, and fetting fire to it, burnt himfelf, hie 



(y) A. M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747, 

* KsW oW' itpayev, ^ regis fepulchro, infcribcres ? Haec 
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eunuchs, bis women and his trcafures. Athenseus 
makes thefe treafures amount to a * thoufand myriads 
of talents of gold, and to ten times as many talents of 
filver, which, without reckoning any thing elfe, is a 
fum that exceeds all credibility. A myriad contains 
ten thoufand j and one fmgle myriad of talents of fil- 
ver is worth thirty millions, French money, or about 
one million four hundred thoufand pound frerling. A 
man is loir, if he attempts to fum up the whole value ; 
which induces me to believe, that Athenasus muft 
have very much exaggerated in his computation ; how- 
ever, we may be allured from his account, that the 
treafures were immenfely great. 

(z) Plutarch, in his fecond treatife, dedicated to the 
praife of Alexander the great, wherein he examines in 
what the true greatnefs of princes confifts, after having 

fhewn, that it can arife from nothing but their own 
peribnal merit, confirms it by two very different ex- 
amples, taken from the hiltory of AiTyrians, which 

we are upon. Semiramis and Sardanapalus (fays he) 

both governed the fame kingdom ; both had the fame 
people, the fame extent of country, the lame revenues, 

the fame forces, and number of troops ; but they had 
not the fame difpofitions, nor the fame views. Semi- 
ramis, raifing herfelf above her fex, built magnificent 
cities, equip'd fleets, arm'd legions, fubdued neigh- 
bouring nations, penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia, 
and carried her victorious arms to the extremities of 
Afia, fpreading confternation and terror every-where. 
Whereas Sardanapalus, as if he had entirely renoune'd 
his fex, fpent all his time in the heart of his palace, 
perpetually furrounded with a company of women, 
whofe habit and even manners he had taken, apply- 
ing himfelf with them to the fpindle and the diftafF, 
neither underftanding nor doing any other thing than 
fpinning, eating and drinking, and wallowing in all 

manner of infamous pleafure. Accordingly, a ftatue 

(*) Pa S- 335* & 33 6 - 

* Abwt fourteen hundred milium Jlerlmg, 

was 
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was cre&ed to him, after his death, which reprefent- 

ed him in the pofture of a dancer, with an infcription 
upon it, in which he addrefs'd himfelf to the fpe&a- 
tor in thefe words, ( a) Eat, drink, and be merry ; 
every thing elfe is nothing. An infcription very fuitable 
to the epitaph he himfelf had order'd to be put upon 
his monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, asalmoft 
all the prophane hiftorians do of the glory of conquer- 
ors. But, if we would make a true judgment of 
things, was the unbounded ambition of that queen 
much lefs blameable, than the diflblute effeminacy o£ 
Sardanapalus ? which of the two vices did moll mif- 
chief to mankind ? 

We are not to wonder that the Affyrian empire 

fhould fall under fuch a prince ; but undoubtedly it 
was not till after having pafs'd through various augmen- 
tations, diminutions, and revolutions, common to alii 
ftates, even to the greateft, during the courfe of feve- 

ral ages. This empire had fubiifted above 1450 years* 

Of the ruins of this vaft empire were form'd three 
confiderable kingdoms j that of the Medes,. which- 
Arbaces, the principal head of the confpiracy,. re- 
ftored to its liberty ; that of the Aflyrians of Babylon, 
which was given to Belefis, governour of that city ; 
and that of the Aflyrians of Niniveh, the firlt king, 
whereof took the name of Ninus the younger. 

In order to understand the hiftory of the fecond Af« 
rian empire,, which is very obfcure, and of which 
little is faid by hiftorians, 'tis proper, and even abfo- 
lutely neceftary, to compare what is faid of it by 
prophane authors with what we find of it in holy fcrip- 
ture j that by the help of that double light we may 




have the clearer idea of the two empires of Niniveh; 
and Babylon, which for fome time were feparate and 
diftinct, and afterwards united and confounded toge- 
ther.. I (hall firft treat of this fecond A fly rian empire^ 
and then return to the kingdom of the Mcdcs.. 

"" c 5 chap: 
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CHAP. II. 

1 loe fee on d A{fy rlan empire , both of Niniveh and Babylm, 

HIS fecond Aflyrian empire continued two 




hundred and ten years, reckoning to the year in 
■which Cyrus, who was become abfolute mafter of the 
eaft by the death of his father Cambyfes, and his fa- 
ther-in-law Cyaxares, publifli'd the famous edict, 
whereby the Jews were permitted to return into their 

own country, after a feventy years captivity at Baby* 



ion. 



Kings of Babylon. 



(b) Belesis. He is the fame as NabonafTar, from 
whofe reign began the famous agronomical epocha at 
Babylon, call'd from his name theaera of NabonafTar. 
In the holy fcriptures he is calPd JBaladan. He reign'd 
but twelve years, and was fucceeded by his fon, 

(c) Merodach-Baladan. This is the prince, 
who lent embafladors to king Hezekiah, to congra- 
tulate him or. the recovery of his health, of which we 
r £bali fpeak hereafter. After him there reign'd fevera! 
other kings at Babylon, [d) with whofe ftory we are 
entirely unacquainted. I fhall therefore proceed to the 

.kings of Niniveh. 

Kings of Niniveh. 

{e) Tiglath-Pileser. This is the name given 

i)y the holy fcripture to the king, who is A'ppofed to 
be the firft that reign'd at Niniveh, after the deftruc- 
tion of the antient Aflyrian empire. He is call'd Thil- 
gamus by /Elian. He is faid to have taken the name 



of Ninus the younger, in order to honour and diftin 



guifh his reign by the name of fo antient and illuftrious 
a prince. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, whofe incorrigible impiety 
could not be reclaim'd, either by the divine favours or 

{b) A. M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747. 2 Kings xx. 12. (c) Ibid. 

d) Can. Ptol. (e) A. M. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747. Lib. 12. 
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chaftifements, finding himfelf attack'd at once by the 
kings of Syria and Ifrael, robb'd the temple of part of 
its gold and filver, and fent it to Tiglath-Pilefer, to 
purchafe his friendftiip and affiftance ; promifing him 
befides to become his ,vafTal, and to pay him tribute. 
The king of AfTyria, finding fo favourable an oppor 



trinity of adding Syria and Paleftine to his empire, rea- 
dily accepted the propofal. Advancing that way with 
a numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Damafcus, 



and put an end to the kingdom erected there by the 



Syrians, as God had foretold by his prophets Ifaiah ( f) 
and Amos. From thence he marched againft Pha- 
ca?a, and took all that belong'd to the kingdom of 
Ifrael beyond Jordan, or in Galilee. But he made 
Ahaz pay very dear for his protection, ftill exacting 
of him fuch exorbitant fums of money, that for the 
payment of them he was obliged not only to exhauft 
his own treafures, but to take all the gold and filver 
of the temple. Thus this alliance ferv'd only to drain 
the kingdom of Judah, and to bring into its neigh- 
bourhood the powerful kings of Niniveh, who be- 
came fo many instruments afterwards in the hand of 
God for the chaftifement of his people. 

(g) Salmanaser. Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom 
the fcripture calls So, having made himfelf mafter of 
Egypt, Hofea, king of Samaria, enter'd into an alli- 
ance with him, hoping by that means to (hake off the 
Aflyrian yoke. To this end he withdrew from his 
dependance upon Salmanafer, refufing to pay him any 
farther tribute, or make him the ufual prefents. 

Salmanafer, to punifti him for his prefumption 
march'd againft him with a powerful army and af- 
ter having fubdued all the plain country, (hut him up 
in Samaria, where he kept him clofely bsfieg'd for 
three years ; at the end of which he took the city, 
loaded Hofea with chains, and threw him into pri- 
fon for the reft of his days ; carry'd away the people 

(/) If. viix. 4, Am, i, 5.- (g) A,. M. 3276, Ant. J. C. 728. 
2 Kings xvii, 
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captive, and planted them in Halah and Habor, cities 
of the Medes. And thus was the kingdom of Ifrael, 
or of the ten tribes, deftroy'd, as God had often 
threaten'd by his prophets. This kingdom, from the 
time of its reparation from that of Judah, lafted about 
two hundred and fifty years. 

(b) 'Twas at this time that Tobit, with Ann his 
wife, and his fon Tobias, was carried captive into 
Aflyria, where he became one of the principal officers 
to king Salmanafer, 

Salmanafer died, after having reign'd fourteen years, 

and was fucceeded by his fon, 

(/) Sennacherib. He is alfo calFd Sargon in 

fcripture. 

Aflbon as this prince was fettled on the throne, he 
renew'd the demand of the tribute, exacted by his fa- 
ther from Hezekiah. Upon his refufal, he declared 
war againft him, and enrer'd into Judea with a mighty 
army. Hezekiah, griev'd to fee his kingdom pillaged, 
lent embafladors to him, to defire peace upon any 
terms he would prefcribe. Sennacherib, feemingly 
mollify'd, entcr'd into treaty with him, and demand- 
ed a very great fum of gold and filver. The holy 
king exhaufted both the treafures of the temple, and 
his own coffers, to pay it. The Aflyrian, regarding 
neither the fanction of oaths nor treaties, ftill con- 
tinued the war, and punVd on his conquefts more vi- 
goroufly than ever. Nothing was able to withftand 
his power , and of all the ftrong places of Judah, none 
remain'd untaken but Jerufalem, which was likewife 
reducM to the utmoft extremity, (k) At this very 
juncture Sennacherib was inform'd, that Tirhakah,, 
king of Ethiopia, who had join'd forces with the king 
of Egypt, was coming up to fuccour the beiicged city. 
Now 'twas contrary to the exprefs command of God, 
as well as the remonftrances of Ifaiah and Hezekiah, 
that the chief rulers at JerufaJem had requir'd any fo- 

.(b) Tob. c. i. (/j A. M. 32S7. Ant. J. C. 717. If.xx. i» 

% Kings c, xviii, s»d xix, \k) % Kings xh. 9, 
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reign afliftance. The Aflyrian prince marched im- 
mediately to meet the approaching enemy, after ha- 
ving writ a letter, to Hezekiah, full of blafphemy, 
agaiflft the God of Ifrael, whom he infolently boafted 
he would fpeedily vanquifh, as he had done all the 
gods of the other nations round about him. In fhorr, 
he difcomfited the Egyptians, and purfued them even 
into their own country, which he ravaged, and re- 

turn'd laden with fpoil. 

It was probably during Sennacherib's abfence, 
which was pretty long, or at leaft fome little time be- 
fore, that Hezekiah fell fick, and was cured after a 
miraculous manner ; and that (as a fign of God's ful- 
filling the prcmife he had made him of curing him 
fo perfectly, that within three days he fhould be able 
to go to the temple) the fhadow of the fun went ten 
degrees backwards upon the dial of the palace. Mero- 
dach-Baladan, king of Babylon, being inform'd of the 
miraculous cure of king Hezekiah, fent embafladors to 
him with letters and prefents, to congratulate him up- 
on that occafion, and to acquaint themfelves with the 

miracle that had happen'd upon earth at this juncture, 
with refpeit to the fun's retrogradation ten degrees. 
Hezekiah was extremely fenfible of the honour done 
him by that prince, and. very forward to fhew his em- 
bafladors the riches and treafures he poflefs'd, and to 
let them fee the whole magnificence of his palace. 
Humanly fpeaking, there was nothing in this pro- 
ceeding but what was allowable and commendable 5 
but in the eyes of the fupreme judge, which are infi- 
nitely more piercing and delicate than ours, this ac- 
tion difcover'd a lurking pride, and fecret vanity, with 
which his righteoufnefs was offended. Accordingly he 
inflantly advertifed the king by his prophet Ifaiah, that 

the riches and treafures he had been (hewing to thofe 
embafladors with fo much oftentation, mould one day 
be traniportcd to Babylon ; arid that his children mould 

be carried thither, to become fervants in the palace of 



(/) a Kings xx. 2 Chron, xxxii,. 24—^1*. 
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that monarch. This was then utterly improbable; 

for Babylon, at the time we are fpeaking of, was in 
friendfliip and alliance with Jerufalem, as appears by 
her having fent embafTadors thither : nor did Jerufalem 
then feem to have any thing to fear, but from Nini- 
veh ; whofe power was at that time formidable, and 
had intirely declar'd againft her. But the fortune of 
thofe two cities was to change, and the word of God 

was literally accomplifhed. 

{m) But to return to Sennacherib ; after he had ravag'd 
Egypt, and taken a vaft number of prifoners, he came 
back with his victorious army, encamp'd before Jeru- 
falem, and befieg'd it anew. The city feem'd to be 
inevitably loft : 'twas without refource, and without 
hope from the hands of men ; but had a powerful 
protector in heaven, whofe jealous ears had heard the 
impious blafphemies utter'd by the king of Niniveh a- 
gainft his facred name. In one fingle night an hun- 
dred and eighty five thoufand men of his army perijfh'd 
by the fword of the deftroying angel. After fo terri- 
ble a blow this pretended king of kings (for fo he 
call'd himfelf) this triumpher over nations, and con- 
queror of gods, was obliged to return to his own coun- 
try with the miferable remnant of his army, cover'd 
with fhame and confufion : nor did he furvive his de- 
feat a few months, but only to make a kind of an 
honourable amande to God, whofe fupreme majefty 
he had prefumed to infult, and who now, to ufe the 
fcripture terms, having put a ring into bis nofe^ and a 
bit into his mouthy as a wild beaft, made him return 
in that humbled, afflicted condition, through thofe 

very countries, which a little before had beheld him fo 

haughty and imperious. 

Upon his return to Niniveh, being enraged at his 
difgrace, he treated his fubjects after a moid cruel and 
tyrannical manner, (n) The effects of his fury fell 
more heavily upon the Jews and Israelites, of whom 
he had great numbers malTacred every day, ordering 

{m) a Kings xix. 35- -37, (») Tob, c, i, 18-^4. 
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their bodies to be left expofed in the ftreets, and fuf- 
fering no man to give them burial. Tobit, to avoid 
his cruelty, was obliged to conceal himfelf for fome 
time, and fuffer all) his effects to be confifcated. In 
fhort, the king's favage temper render'd him fo infup- 
portable to his own family, that his two eldeft fons con- 
fpired againft him, (o) aad killed him in the temple, 
in the prefence of his god Nifroch, as he lay proftrate 
before him. But thefe two princes, being obliged after 
this parricide to fly into Armenia, left the kingdom to 
Efarhaddon, their youngeft brother. 

(/>) Esarh addon. We have already obferved, 
that after Merodach-Baladan there was a fucceffion of 
kings at Babylon, of whom hiftory has tranfmitted 
nothing but the names. The royal family becoming 
extinct, there was an eight years interregnum, full of 
troubles and commotions. Efarhaddon, taking ad- 
vantage of rhis juncture, made himfelf mafter of Baby- 
lon j and annexing it to his former dominions, reign- 
ed over the two united empires thirteen years.. 

After having re- united Syria and Paleftine to the 
Aflyrian empire, which had been rent from it in the 
preceding reign, he enter'd the land of Ifrael, where 

he took captive as many as were left there, and car- 
ried them into Aflyria, except an inconfiderable num- 
ber that efcaped his purfuit. And that the country 
might not become a defart, he fent colonies of idola- 
trous people, taken out of the countries beyond the 
Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of Samaria, (q) The 
prediction of Ifaiah was then fulfilled ; within ihreefcor* 
and jive years Jball Ephraim be broken, that it be no 
more a people. This was exactly the fpace of time 
elapfed between the prediction and the event j and the 
people of Ifrael did then truly ceafe to be a vifible na- 
tion, what was left of them bcuig altogether mixed and 

confounded with other nations. 

(r) This prince, having polTeffed himfelf of the land 

(0) % Kings xixi 37. (p) A. M. 37.94. Ant. J. C, 710, Can. Pto!» 



(2) If, vii, 8. [r) z Chron, xxxiiit 11, 13 
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of Ifrael, fent fome of his generals with part of his 
army into Judea, to reduce that country likewife un- 
der his fubje&ion. Thefe generals defeated Manaf- 
feh, and having taken him prifoner, brought him to 
Efarhaddon, who put him in chains, and carried 
him with him to Babylon. But Manaffeh, having 
afterwards appeafed the wrath of God by a fincere and 
lively repentance, obtained his liberty, and return'd to 
Jerufalem. 

(s) Mean time the colonies, that had been fent into 
Samaria, in the room of its antient inhabitants, were 
grievoufly infefted with lions. The king of Babylon 
being told, the caufe of that calamity was their not 
worshipping the God of the country, ordered an If- 
raelitifh prieft to be fent to them from among the 

captives taken in that country, to teach them the 
worfhip of the God of Ifrael. But thefe idolaters, 



ted with admitting the true God amongft their 



antient divinities, worfhipped him jointly with their 
falfe deities. This corrupt worfhip continued after- 
wards, and was the fource of the averfion entertain'd 
by the Jews againft the Samaritans. 

Efarhaddon, after a profperous reign of thirty-nine 
years over the Aflyrians, and thirteen over the Baby- 
lonians, was fucceeded by his fon, 

(t) Saosduchinus. This prince is call'd inferip- 
ture Nabuchodonofor, which name was common to 
the kings of Babylon. To diftinguiih this from the 
others, he is call'd Nabuchodonofor the firft. 

(u) Tobit was ftill alive at this time, and dwelt a- 
mong other captives at Niniveh. Perceiving his end 
approaching, he foretold his children the fudden de- 
ftru&ion of that city ; of which at that time there 
was not the leaft appearance. He advifed them to : 



quit the city, before its ruin came on, and to de 



part afloon as they had buried him and his wife. 
The rum of Niniveh is at hand^ fays the good old 

; (*! L a , Ki ? gs xviL *5-4 T - (•') A, M, 3335, Ant. J. C. 669, 

(«/ Tob, xiy, 5- -13. 
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man, tffoV*? «<? longer here, fir I perceive the zvickednefs 
of the city will occajion its dejlrudion. Thefe laft words 
are very remarkable, the zuickednefs of the city xvill oc- 
tafton its deflrutlion. Men will be apt to impute the 

ruin of Niniveh to any other reafon, but we are taught 
by the Holy Ghoft, that her unrighteoufnefs was the 
true caufe of it, as it will be with all other ftates, that 
imitate her crimes. 

(x) Nabuchodonofor defeated the king of the Medes, 
in a pitched battle fought the twelfth year of his reign 
upon the plain of Ragau, took Ecbatana, the capital 
of his kingdom, and return'd triumphant to Niniveh. 
When we come to treat of the hiftory of the Medes, 
we (hall give a more particular account of this victory. 

'Twas immediately after this expedition, that Be- 
thulia was befieged by Holofernes, one of Nabuchodo- 
nofor's generals ; and that the famous enterprife of 
Judith was accomplifhed. 

(>')Saracus, otherwife call'd Chyna-Ladanus. 
This prince fucceeded Saofduchinus j and having ren- 
dered himfelf contemptible to his fubjects, by his efre- 
minacy, and the little care he took of his dominions, 
NabopolalTar, a Babylonian by birth, and general of 
his army, ufurped that part of the Aflyrian empire, and 
reigned over it one and twenty years. 

(z) Nabopolassar. This prince, the better to 
maintain his ufurp'd fovereignty, made an alliance with 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes. With their joint forces 
they befieged and took Niniveh, kili'd Saracus, and 
utterly deftroy'd that great city. We {hall fpeak more 
largely of this great event, when we come to the hif- 
tory of the Medes. From this time forwards the city 
of Babylon became the only capital of the Ailyrian 
empire. 

i 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having deftroy'd 
Niniveh, became fo formidable, that they drew upon 
themfelves the jealoufy of all their neighbours. Necho, 

(#) Judith i, 5, 6. (y) A. M. 3356. Ant. J. C. 648. 

Alex, Polyhift. («) A. M. 3378. Ant. J. C. 6z6. 
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king of Egypt, was fo alarm'd at their power, that to 
ftop their progrefs he march'd towards the Euphrates at 
the head of a powerful army, and made feveral con- 
jfiderable conquefts. Seethe hiitory of the Egyptians (a) 
for what concerns this expedition, and the confequen- 
ces that attended it. 

(b) Nabopolaflar finding, that after the taking of 
Carchemifli by Necho, all Syria and Paleftine had re- 
volted from him, and neither his age nor infirmities 
permitting him to go in perfon to recover them, he 
made his fon Nabuchodonofor partner with him in the 
empire, and fent him with an army, to reduce thofe 
countries to their former fubje<St ion. 

(c) From this time the Jews begin to reckon the 
years of Nabuchodonofor, viz. from the end of the 
third year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, or rather 
from the beginning of the fourth. But the Babyloni- 
ans compute the reign of this prince only from the. 
death of his father, which happened two years later. 

(d) Nabuchodonosor II. This prince defeated 
Necho's army near the Euphrates, and retook Carche- 
milh. From thence he march'd towards Syria and 
Paleftine, and re-united tkofe provinces to his domi- 
nions. 

(e) He likewife enter'd Judea, befieg'd Jerufalem, 
and took it : He caus'd Jehoiakim to be put in chains, 
with a defign to have him carry'd to Babylon ; but 
being moved with his repentance and affliction, he 
reftored him to his throne. Great numbers of the 
Jews, and, among the reft, fome children of the royal 
family, were carried captive to Babylon, whither all 
the treafures of the king's palace, and a part of the fa- 
cred veflels of the temple were likewife tranfported. 
Thus was the judgment God had denounc'd by the 
prophet Ifaiah to king Hezekiah accomplimed. From 
this famous epocha, which was the fourth year of Je- 

(a) Vq\. I. (ft j3 ero £ a p U( j j 0 feph. Antiq. 1. ic. c. it. Se 

eon. Ap. 1. i. ( C ) A. M. 339S. Ant. J. C. 6c6. (d) Jer. xlvi. a. 

<z Kings xxiv. 7. ( t ) Dan. i. 1-7, a Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7. 
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hoiakim, king of Judah, we are to date the captivity 
of the Jews at Babylon, fo often foretold by Jeremiah. 
Daniel, then but eighteen years old, was carried cap- 
tive among the reft ; and Ezekiel fometime afterwards. 

(f) Towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim 
died NabopolaiTar, king of Babylon, after having 
reign'd one and twenty years. Aflbon as his fon Na- 
buchodonofor had news of his death, he let out with 
all expedition for Babylon, taking the neareft way 
through the defart, attended only with a fmall retinue, 
leaving the bulk of his army with his generals, to be 
conducted to Babylon with the captives and fpoils. 
On his arrival, he received the government from the 
hands of thofe that had carefully preferv'd it for him, 
and fo fucceeded (g) to all the dominions of his father, 
which comprehended Chaldea, Aflyria, Arabia, 
ria, and Paleftine, over which, according to Ptolo- 
my> he reign'd forty-three years. 

(h) In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, at 
which he was greatly terrified, though he could not call 
it again to mind. He thereupon confulted the wife 
men and diviners of his kingdom, requiring of them 
to make known to him the fubftance of his dream. 
They all anfwer'd, that it was beyond the reach of 
their art to divine the thing itfelf ; and that the utmoft 
they could do, was to give the interpretation of his 
dream, when he had made it known to them. As 
abfolute princes are not accuftomed to meet with op- 
pofition, but will be obey'd in all things, Nabucho- 
donofor, imagining they dealt infincerely with him, 
fell into a violent rage, and condemned them all to 
die. Now Daniel and his three companions were in- 
cluded in the fentence, as being ranked among the wife 
men. But Daniel, having firft invoked his God, de- 
fired to be introduced to the king, to whom he re- 
vealed the whole fubftance of his dream. " The thing 

thou fa weft (fays he to Nebuchadnezzar) was an 

(/) Caiii Ptol. Berof. apud Jofeph. Antiq. 1. 10. c. II. & con, 
Ap. I jp. (g) A. M. 340 1 • Ant. J. C, 603. (*) Dan. c.ii. 
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imaee of an enormous fize, and a terrible 



** nance. The head thereof was of gold, the breaft 
u and arms of filver, the belly and thighs of brafs, 
<c and the feet part of iron and part of clay. And as 
4i the king was attentively looking upon that vihon, 
<€ behold a ftone was cut out of a mountain without 
" hands, and the ftone fmote the image upon his feet, 
and brake them to pieces ; the whole image was 
ground as fmall as duft, and the. ftone became a 
" great mountain, and tilled the whole earth." When 
Daniel had related the dream, he gave the king like- 
wife the interpretation thereof, {hewing him how it 
fignified the three great empires, which were to fuc 



cc 



ceed that of the A (Tynans, namely, the Perfian, the 
Grecian, and the Roman, or (according to Tome) that 
of the fucceflbrs of Alexander the great. " After thefe 
<c kingdoms (continued Daniel) mall the God of hea- 
" ven fet up a kingdom, which (hall never be de- 
" ftroyed j and this kingdom mall not be left to other 

(6 



people, but mall break in pieces and confume alf 
thefe kingdoms, and mall ftand for ever." By 



which Daniel plainly foretold the kingdom of Jef 
Chrifh Nebuchadnezzar, quite ravifh'd withadmir 



and aftonimment 



ledircd and 



loudly declared, that the God of the Ifraelites was 
really the God of gods, advanced Daniel to the high- 
eft offices in the kingdom, made him chief of the 
governours over all the wife men, ruler of the whole 
province of Babylon, and one of the principal lords of 
the council, that always attended the court. His three 
friends were alfo promoted to honours and dignities. 

(h) At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king 
of Babylon, whofe generals, that were ftill in Judea, 
march'd againft him, and committed all kinds of 
hoftilities upon his country. He fiept with his fathers^ 
is all the fcripture fays of his death. Jeremiah had 
prophefied, that he fhould neither be regretted nor la- 
mented ; but mould be buried with the burial of an afs. 



{h) 2 Kings xxiv, i, a. 
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drawn and cqft forth beyond the gates of Jerujalem : 

This was no doubt fulfilled, tho' it is not known in 
what manner. 

* Jechonias fucceeded both to the throne and ini- 
quity of his father. Nebuchadnezzar's lieutenants 
continuing the blockade of Jerufalem, in three months 
time he himfelf came at the head of his army, and 
made himfelf mafter of the city. He plundered both 
the temple and the king's palace of all their treafures, 
and fent them away to Babylon, together with all the 
golden veflels remaining, which Solomon had made 
for the ufe of the temple : he carried aWay likewife a 
vaft number of captives, amongft whom was king Je- 
chonias, his mother, his wives, with all the chief 
officers and great men of his kingdom. In the room 
of Jechonias, he fet upon the throne his uncle Matta- 
niah, who was otherwife call'd Zedekiah. 

This prince had as little religion and profperity 
as his fore-fathers. Having made an alliance with 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, he broke the oath of fide- 
lity he had taken to the king of Babylon. The lat- 
ter foon chaftifed him for it, and immediately laid, 
fiege to Jerufalem. The king of Egypt's arrival at 
the head of an army gave the befieged lbme hopes j but 
their joy was very fhort- liv'd j the Egyptians were 
defeated, and the conqueror return'd againft Jerufalem, 
and rcnew'd the fiege, which laired near a twelve- 
month, {k) At laft the city was taken by ftorm, and 
a terrible flaughter enfued. Zedekiah's two fons were 
Nebuchadnezzar's orders kili'd before their father's 
face, with all the nobles and principal men of Judah. 
£edekiah himfelf had both his eyes put out, was 
loaded with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where lie 
was confined in prifon as long as he lived. The city 
and temple were pillaged and burnt, and all their for- 
tifications demoliih'd. 

(?) a Kings xxiv. 17--20, andxxi. 1--10. («) A. M. 34'^. 
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Upon Nebuchadnezzar's return to Babylon, af- 
ter his fuccefsful war againft Judea, he order'd a golden 
ftatue to be made fixty * cubits high, aflembled all 
the great men of the kingdom to celebrate the dedi- 
cation of it, and commanded all his fubje&s to wor- 
ihip it, threatning to caft thofe that mould refufe into 
the midft of a burning fiery furnace. Upon this oc- 
cafion it was, that the three young Hebrews, Ananias, 
Mifael, and Azarias, who with an invincible courage 
rcfufed to comply with the king's impious ordinance, 
were preferved after a miraculous manner, in the midft 
of the flames. The king, himfelf a witnefs of this 
aftonilhing miracle, publilhed an edict, whereby all 
perfons whatfoever were forbid, upon pain of death, 
to fpeak any thing amifs againft the God of Ananias, 
Mifael, and Azarias : He likewife promoted thefe three 
young men to the higheft honours and employments. 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the twenty-firft year of his 

reign, and the fourth after the deitruition of Jerufa- 
lem, march'd again into Syria, and befieg'd Tyre, 
at the time when Ithobal was king thereof. Tyre was 
a ftrong and opulent city, which had never been fub- 
ject to any foreign power, and was then in great re- 
pute for its commerce ; [m) by which many of its citi- 
zens were become like fo many princes in wealth and 
magnificence. It was built by the Sidonians two 
hundred and forty years before the temple of 
falem. For Sidon being taken by the Philiftines of 





Afcalon, many of its inhabitants made their efcap 
(hips, and founded the city of Tyre. And for this 
reafon we find it call'd in Ifaiah, (ft) the daughter 
Sidon. But the daughter foon furpafs'd the mother 
grandeur, riches, and power. Accordingly, at the 
time we are fpeaking of, fhe was in a condition to re- 
fill thirteen years together a monarch, to whole yoke 
all the reft of the eaft had fubmitted. 



(/) Dan. Hi. (»;). Eack. xxvi. 27. If. xxiii. 8. Jutf. J. jS. c. 3. 

(n) ll. xxiii. 12. 
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{*) It was not till after fo many years, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar made himfelf mafter of Tyre. His troops 
fuffer'd incredible hardmips before it ; fo that, accord- 
ing to the prophet's expreflion, (p) every head was made 
baldy and every /boulder was peeled. Before the city 
was reduced to the laft extremity, its inhabitants re- 
tired, with the greateft part of their effects, into a 
neighbouring ifle, half a mile from the more, where 
they built a new city ; the name and glory whereof 
.extinguifhed the remembrance of the old one, which 
from thenceforward became a mere village, retaining 
the name of antient Tyre. 

(q) Nebuchadnezzar and his army having undergone 
the utmoft fatigues during fo long and difficult a fiege, 
and having found nothing in the place to requite them 
for the fervice they had rendcr'd almighty God 
the expreffion of the prophet) in executing his ' 
geance upon that city, to make them amends, God 
was pleafed to promife by the mouth of Ezekiel, that 

he would give them the fpoils of Egypt. And indeed 

Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt feon after, as I 
hare more fully related in the hiftory of the Egyp- 
tians (r). 

When this prince had happily finifhed all his wars, 
and was in a {late of perfect peace and tranquillity, he 

put the laft hand to the building, or rather to the em- 
bellifhing of Babylon. The reader may fee in Jofe- 



phus (j) an account of the magnificent itruct 



afcrib'd to this monarch bv feveral writers. I have 




mentioned a great part of them in the defcription a' 
ready given of that ftately city. 

(r) Whilft nothing feemed wanting to compleat Ne- 
buchadnezzar's happinefs, a frightful dream difturb'd 



his repofe, and fill'd him with great anxiety. He 



dreamed, " He faw a tree in the midff: of the 
" whofe height was great : The tree grew, and was 

(0) Jof. Antiq. 1. 10. c. II. Sc con. Ap. l.i. (/>) Ez. xxix. 18, 19. 
(?) Ez. xxix. 18--20. [rj Vol. I. (t) Aatiq. 1. iq. c. 11. 

(<) Dan, c, iv. 

" ftrong, 
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" ftrong, and the height of it reached unto heaven, 

<c and the fight thereof to the end of the earth. The 
<c leaves were fair, and the fruit much ; and in it "Was 
<c meat for all : The beafts of the field had fhadow 
<c under it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the 
* c boughs thereof ; and all flefh was fed of it. Then 
<c a watcher and an holy one came down from heaven, 
and cry'd ; Hew down the tree, and cut off his 
<c branches, fhake off his leaves, and fcatter his fruit ; 
cc let the beafts get away from under it, and the 

tc fowls from his branches. Neverthelefs leave the 

" flump of his roots in the earth, even with a band of 

" iron and brafs, in the tender grafs of the field ; and 

" let it be wet with the dew of heaven, and let his 

" portion be with the beafts in the grafs of the earth. 

<c Let his heart be changed from man's ; and let a 

<c beaft's heart be given unto him ; and let feven times 

* c pafs over him. This matter is by the decree of the 

4< watchers, and the demand by the word of the holy 

u ones, to the intent that the living may know, that 

<c the mofl High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 

giveth it to whomfoever he will, and fetteth up 
" over it the bafeft of men. 



» > 



The king, juftly terrified at this terrible dream, con- 
fulted all his wife men and magicians, but to no pur- 
pofe. He was obliged to have recourfe to Daniel, who 
expounded the dream, and applied it to the king's own 



perfon, plainly declaring to him, " That he fhould 
" be driven from the company of men for feven years, 
" fhould be reduced to the condition and fellowship 
<< of the beafts of the field, and feed upon grafs like a 
" bullock ; that his kingdom neverthelefs fhould be 
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prelcrv'd for him, and he fhould re-poffcfs his throne, 
4C when he fhould have learnt to know and acknow- 
ledge, that all power is from above, and cometh 
" from heaven. After this he exhorted him to break 



4 4 



off his fins by righteou fuels, and his iniquities by 
mewing mercy to the poor." 

. All 
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All thefe things came to pafs upon Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as the prophet had foretold. At the end of twelve 
months, as he was walking in his palace, and ad- 
miring the beauty and magnificence of his buildings, 
he faid, " Is not this great Babylon, which I have 



6i built for the houfe of the kingdom, by the mi^ht 
" of my power, and for the honour of my majefty ?'* 
Would a fecret impulfe of complacency and vanity in 
a prince, at the fight of fuch noble ftruclures creeled 
by himfelf, appear to us fo very criminal ? And yet, 
hardly were the words out of his mouth, when a voice 
came down from heaven, and pronounced this fen- 
tence : " In the fame hour his understanding went 
" from him ; he was driven from men, and did eat 
u grafs like oxen, and his body was wet with the dew 

" of heaven, till his hairs were grown like eagles fea- 
" thers, and his nails like birds claws." 

After the expiration of the appointed time, he re- 
cover'd his fenfes, and the ufe of his underftandins; : 
" He lifted up his eyes unto heaven (fays the fcrip- 
" turej and bleffed the Moft High ; he praifed and 
" honoured him that liveth forever, whofe dominion 



" is an everlafting dominion, and his kingdom is 
" from generation to generation :" Confeffing,." That 
" all the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing be- 
fore him, and that he doeth according to his will, 
in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth ; and none can flay his hand, or fay 
" unto him, What doft thou:" Now he recover'd 
his former countenance and form. His courtiers went 
out to feek him ; he was reflored to his throne, and 
became greater and more powerful than ever. Bein 
affected with the heartieft gratitude, he caufeJ bv a 



folemn edict to be publifhed, through the whole extent 
of his dominions, what aflonifhing and miraculous 
things God had wrought in his peribn. 

One year after this Nebuchadnezzar died, having 
i'd forty-three years, reckoning from the de;;th 

his father. He was one of the arjate'T r::o -■urch'* 
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that ever reigned in the eaft. He was fucceeded 
his fon, 

(a) Evil-Merodach. As foon as he was fettled 
in the throne, he releas'd Jechonias, king of Judah, 
out of prifon, where he had been confin'd near feven 
and thirty years. 

In the reign of this Evil-merodach, which lafted but 
two years, the learned place Daniel's detection of the 
fraud practifed by the priefts of Bel ; the innocent ar- 
tifice, by which he contriv'd to kill the dragon, which 
was worftiip'd as a god ; and the miraculous deliver- 
ance of the fame prophet out of the den of lions, where 
he had victuals brought him by the prophet Habakkuk. 

(b) Evil-merodach rendered himfelf fo odious by his 
debauchery, and other extravagancies, that his own re- 
lations confpired againft him, and put him to death. 

(c) Neriglissar, his fifter's husband, and one of 
the chief confpirators, reigned in his ftead. 

Immediately on his acceilion to the crown, he made 
great preparations for war againft the Medes, which 
made Cyaxares fend for Cyrus out of Perfia to his 
afiiftance. This ftory will be more particularly re- 
lated by and by, where we mall find that this prince 
was flain in battle, in the fourth year of his reign. 

(d) Laborosoarchod, his fon, fucceeded to the 
throne. This was a very wicked prince. Being born 
with the moft vicious inclinations, he indulg'd them 
without reftraint when he came to the crown ; as if 
he had been inverted with fovereign power, only to 
have the privilege of committing with impunity the 
moft infamous and barbarous actions. He reigned but 




nine months ; his own llibjecls confpiring againft him 
put him to death. Kis fuccefibr was 

(e) Labynit, or Naboxid. This prince had 
likewife other names, and in fcripture that of Bcl- 
fhazzar. 

(a) A. M. 344*- Ant. J. C. 562. 2 Kings xxv. 27 — 30. 
(}) Beroi". Megafthcn. (c ; A, M. 3.444. Ant. J. C. 560, Cyrop. 1. I. 



{*) A* M, 344S. Ibid. A. M. 3449 
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'Tis reafonably fuppofed that he was the fon of 

Evilmerodach, by his wile Nitocris, and confequent- 
ly grand-fon to Nebuchadnezzar, to whom, accord- 
ing to Jeremiah's prophecy, the nations of the eaft 
were to be fubje£r, as alfo to his fon, and his grand - 
fon after him : (f) All nations Jball fcrve him, and his 
fon, a?id his Jon's fon, until the very time of his ' land 
Jball come. 

[g) Nitocris is that queen who raifed fo many noble 
edifices in Babylon. She caufed her own monument 



to be placed over one of the moft remarkable gates of 



the city, with an infcription, diflliading her fucceffors 
from touching the treafures laid up in it, without the 
moft urgent and indifpenfable neceflity. The tomb 
remain'd unopen'd till the reign of Darius, who, upon 
his breaking it open, inftead of thofe immenfe trea- 
fures he had flatter 'd himfelf with, found nothing but 
the following infcription : 

If thou hadst not an insatiable thirst 
after money, and a most sordid, avari- 
cious sou l, thou would'st never have 

broken open the monuments of the dead. 

(b) In the firft year of BeJfhazzar's reign, Daniel 
had the vifion of the four bean's, which reprefented the 
four great monarchies, and the kingdom of the Melfiah, 



fucceed them. (/) In the third \ 



the fame reign he had the vifion of the ram and the 

he-goat, which pre-hgur'd the deftruction of the Per- 
fian empire by Alexander the great, and the perfec- 
tion which Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, fliould 
bring upon the Jews. I fhall hereafter make fome re- 
flections upon thefe prophecies, and give a larger ac- 
count of them. 

(k) Belmazzar, whilfl: his enemies were befieging Ba- 



bylon, gave a great entertainment to his whole court, 



ft 



ually celebrated 



th great rejoicing. The joy of this feaft was great- 

. (/) J""- xxvii. 7. (g) Her. 1. 1. c. 135, &c, (b) Dan, c. vii. 



V, c. viii. («) Dau. c, v. 
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]y difturb'd by a vificn, and ftill more fo by the ex- 
plication, which Daniel gave of it to the king. The 
ientence written upon the wall imported, that his king- 
dom was taken from him, and given to the Medes 
and Perfians. That very night the city was taken, and 
Belfhazzar kill'd. 

(I) Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after having 
fubfifted two hundred and ten years from the deftru&ion 
of the great Aflyrian empire. 

The particular circumftances of the fiege, and the 
taking of Babylon, (hall be related in the hiftory of 
Cyrus. 

CHAP. III. 

The htftory of the kingdom of the Medes, 

[pi) T TOOK notice, in fpeaking of the deftruc- 

JL tion of the antient Affyrian empire, that Ar- 
baces, general of the Medes, was one of the chief au- 
thors of the confpiracy againft Sardanapalus : And fe- 
veral writers believe, that he then immediately became 
fovereign matter of Media, and many other provinces, 

and afliim'd the title of king. Herodotus is not of this 
opinion. I lhall relate what that celebrated hiftorian 
fays upon the fubjecl:. 

(n) The Aflyrians, who had for many ages held the 
empire of Afia, began to decline in their power by the 
revolt of feveral nations. The Medes firft threw off 
their yoke, and maintain'd for fome time the liberty 
jhey .had acquired by their valour : but that liberty de- 
generating into licentioufnefs, and their government 
not being well eftablifhed, they fell into a kind of anar- 
chy, worfe than their former fubjeftion. Injuftice, 
violence, and rapine, prevailed every -where, becaufe 
there was no-body that had either power enough to 
reftrain them, or fufficient authority to punifh the of- 
fenders. But all thefe diforders induced the people to 



(/) A. M» 346S. Ant. J. C. 536. ( w ) A, M. 3257. 

Ant. J. C. 747. {n / Hercd, 1. J, c. 95. 

fettle 
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fettle a form of government, which render'd the ftate 
more flourifhing than ever it was before. 

The nation of the Medes was then divided into 
tribes. Almoft all the people dwelt in villages, when 
Dejoces, the fon of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, erected 
the ftate into a monarchy. This perfon feeing the 
great diforders that prevailed throughout all Media, re- 
folved to take advantage of thofe troubles, and make 
them ferve to exalt him to the royal dignity. He had 
a great reputation in his own country, and pafs'd for 
a man, not only regular in his own conduct, but pof- 
fefs'd of all the prudence and equity necefiary for a 
governor. 

As foon as he had form'd the defign of obtaining 

the throne, he laboured to make the good qualities that 
had been obferved in him more confpicuous than ever : 
he fucceeded lb well, that the inhabitants of the village 
where he lived made him their judge. In this office lie 
acquitted himfelf with great prudence j and his cares 
had all the fuccefs expected from them ; for he brought 
the people of that village to a fober and regular life. 
The inhabitants of other villages, whom perpetual dis- 
orders fuffer'd not to live in quiet, obferving the good 
order Dejoces had introduced in the place where he pre- 
fided as judge, began to addrefs themfelves to him, and 
make him arbitrator of their differences. The fame 
of his equity daily increafing, all fuch as had any affair 
of confequence, brought it before him, expecting to 
find that equity in Dejoces, which they could meet 
with no-where elfe. 

When he found himfelf thus far advanced in his de- 
figns, he judg'd it a proper time to fet his laft engines 
to work for the comparing his point. He therefore 
retired from bufinefs, pretending to be over-fatigued 
with the multitude of people, that refoi ted to him from 
all quarters ; and would not exercife the office of judge 
any longer, notwithftanding all the importunity of 
fuch as wifhed well to the publick tranquillity. 

Whenever any pexfons addrefs'd themfelves to him, 
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he told them, that his own domeftic affairs would not 
allow him to attend thofe of other people. 

The licentioufnefs, which had been for fome time 
reftrain'd by the management of Dejoces, began to pre- 
vail more than ever, as foon as he had withdrawn him- 
felf from the adminiftration of affairs ; and the evil 
increas'd to fuch a degree, that the Medes were oblig'd 
to aflemble, and deliberate upon the means of curing 

ib dangerous a diforder. 

There are different forts of ambition : Some violent 
and impetuous, carry every thing as it were by florin, 
flicking at no kind of cruelty or murder : Another 
fort more gentle, like that we are fpeaking of, puts on 
an appearance of moderation and juflice, working un- 
der ground (if I may ufe that expreflion) and yet ar- 
rives at her point as finely as the other. 

Dejoces, who faW things fucceeding according to 

his wifh, fent his emiflaries to the affembiy, after 
having in ftrucled them in the part they, were to ac~t. 
When expedients for flopping the courfe of the pub- 
lic evils came to be propofed, thefe emiffaries, fpeak- 
ing in their turn, reprefented, that unlefs the face of 



the republic was entirely chang'd, their country 



would become uninhabitable ; that the only means to 
remedy the prefent diforders was to eleel: a king, who 
mould have authority to reftrain violence, and make 
laws for the government of the nation. Then every 
man could profecute his own affairs in peace and fafety ; 
whereas the injuflice, that now reign'd in all parts, 
would quickly force the people to abandon the country. 
This opinion was generally approv'd ; and the whole 
company was convine'd, that no expedient could be 
levis'd more effectual for curing the prefent evil, than 
that of converting the ftate into a monarchy. The 
only thing then to be done, was to chufe a king ; and 
about this their deliberations were not long. They 
all agreed, there was not a man in Media fo capable 
of governing as Dejoces ; fo that he was immediately 



c 



with common confent elected king. 



If 
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If we reflect in the leaft an the firft eftablifhment of 
kingdoms, in any age or country whatfoever, we {hall 
find, that the maintenance of order, and the care of 
the public good, was the original defign of monarchy. 
Indeed there would be no poflibiiity of eftablifhing or- 
der and peace, if all men were refolv'd to be indepen- 
dent, and would not fubmit to an authority, which 
takes from them a part of their liberty, in order to 
preferve the reft. Mankind muft be perpetually at 
war, if they will always be ftriving for dominion, 
over others, or refufe to fubmit to the ftrongeft. For 
the fake of their own peace and fafety they muft have 

fter, and muft confent to obey him. Th 



human origin of government, (o) And the fcrip 



teacheth us, that the divine providence has not only 
allovv'd of the project, and the execution of it, but 
confecrated it likewife by an immediate communica- 
tion of his own power. 

There is nothing certainly nobler or greater, than 
to fee a private perfon, eminent for his merit and vir- 
tue, and fitted by his excellent talents for the higheft 

employments, and yet through inclination and modefty 
preferring a life of obfcurity and retirement ; than to 
fee fuch a man fincerely refufe the offer made to him, 
of reigning over a whole nation, and at laft confent to 
undergo the toil of government, upon no other mo- 
tive than that of being ferviceable to his fellow citi- 
zens. His firft difpofition, by which he declares that 
he is acquainted with the duties, and confequently 
with the dangers annex'd to a fovereign power, {hews 
him to have a foul more elevated and great than great- 
nefs itfelf ; or, to fpeak more juftly, a foul fuperior 
to all ambition : Nothing can Ihew him fo perfectly 
worthy of that important charge, as the opinion he 
has of his not being fo, and his fears of being unequal 
to it. But when he generoufly facrifices his own quiet 
and fatisfaction to the welfare and tranquillity of the 

public, 'tis plain he underftands what that fovereign 



(5) Rom, xiii. i, a«. 
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power has in it really good, or truly Valuable $ which 
is, that it puts a man in a condition of becoming tire 
defender of his country, of procuring it many advan- 
tages, and of redreffing various evils ; of caufing law 
and juftice to flourifh, of bringing virtue and probity 
into reputation, and of cftablifhing peace and plenty : 
And he comforts himfelf for the cares and troubles, to 
which he is expofed, by the profpeft of the many be- 
nefits refulting from them to the public. Such a gover- 
nor was Numa at Rome, and fuch have been fome 
other emperors, whom the people have conftrain'd to 
accept the fupreme power. 

It mull be own'd (I can't help repeating it) that 
there is nothing nobler or greater than fuch a difpofi- 
tion. But to put on the mask of modefty and virtue, 
in order to fatisfy one's ambition, as Dejoces did ; to 
affect to appear outwardly what a man is not in- 
wardly j to refufe for a time, and then accept with a 
feeming repugnancy what a man earneflly defires, and 
what he has been labouring by fecret under-hand prac- 
tices to obtain j this double-dealing has fo much mean- 
nefs in it, that it ncceflarily leflens our opinion of the 
perfon, and extremely eclipfes his merit, be his talents 
at the fame time never fo extraordinary. 

(p) Dejoces reign'd fifty-three years. When De- 
joces had afcended the throne, he endeavour'd to con- 
vince the people, that they were not miftaken in the 
choice they had made of him, for reftoring of order. 
At firfl he refolv'd to have his dignity of king attend- 
ed with all the marks that could infpire an awe and 
jefpecl: for his perfon. He oblig'd his fubjecls to build 
him a magnificent palace in the place he appointed. 
This palace he ftrongly fortified, and chofe out from 
amcng his people fuch perfons as he judg'd fltteft to be 
his guards. 

After having thus provided for his own fecurity, he 
apply'd himfelf to polifh and civilize his fubjec~ts, who 
having been accuftomed to live in the country, and in 

(P) A. M. 32.94- Ant. J. C. 710. Her. 1. J. c. 96— joi. 
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villages, almoft without laws and without polity, had 
con traced a favage difpolkion, To this end he com- 
manded them to build a city, marking out himfelf the 
place and circumference of the walls. This city was 
compafTed about with feven diftin& walls, all difpofed 
in fuch a mariner, that theoutermolt did not hinder the 
parapet of the fecond from being feen, nor the fecond 
that of the third, and fo of all the reft. The fitua- 
tion of the place was extremely favourable for fuch a 
defign, for it was a regular hill, whofe afcent was 
equal on every fide. Within the laft and fmalleft en- 
clofure ftood the king's palace, with all his treafures : 
In the fixth, which was next to that, there were fe- 
veral apartments for lodging the officers of his houf- 
hold ; and the intermediate fpaces, between the other 
walls, were appointed for the habitation of the peo- 
ple : The firft and largeft enclofure was about the 
bignefs of Athens. The name of this city was Ec- 
batana. 

The profpect of it was magnificent and beautiful ; 
for, befides the difpofition of the walls, which formed 
a kind of amphitheatre, the different colours where- 
with the feveral parapets were painted formed a de- 
lightful variety. 

After the city was finifhed, and Dejoces had obliged 
part of the Medes to fettle in it, he turned ail his 
thoughts to compofing of laws for the good of the 
Hate. But being perfuaded, that the majefty of kings 
is moft refpe£ted afar off [major ex hnginquo reveren- 
tia, Tacit.] he began to keep himfelf at a diftance 
irom his people ; was almoft inacceflible and invifible 



to his fubjects, not fuffering them to fpeak, or com- 



municate their affairs to him, but only by petitions, 
and the interpofition of his officers. And even thofe, 

that had the privilege of approaching him, might nei- 
ther laugh nor fpit in his prefence. 

This great ftatefman acted in this manner, in order 
the better to fecure to himfelf the poffeffion of the 
crown. For, having to deal with men, yet uncivilized,. 
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and no very good judges of true merit, he was afraid, 

that too great a familiarity with him might induce con- 
tempt, and occafion plots and confpiracies againft 



growing power, which is generally look'd upon with 



invidious and difcontented eyes. But by keeping him- 
felf thus conceal'd from the eyes of the people, and 




making himfelf known only by the wife laws he 
made, and the Uriel: juftice he took care to admini- 
fter to every one, he acquired the refpect and efteem 
of all his fubje£ts. 

? Tis faid, that from the innermoft part of his palace 
he faw every thing that was done in his dominions, 
means of his emiflaries, who brought him accounts, 
and inform'd him of all tranfadtions. By this means 
no crime efcaped either the knowledge of the prince, 

>ur of the Jaw ; and the punifhment treading 
upon the heels of the offence, kept the wicked in awe, 
and ftop'd the courfe of violence and injuftice. 

Things might pollibly pafs in this manner to a cer- 
tain degree during his adminiftration : but there is no- 



te 



more obvious, than the g 



ceffarily refulting from the cuftom introduced by De- 
joces, and wherein he has been imitated by the reft 
of the Eaftern potentates ; the cuftom, I mean, of 
living concealed in his palace, of governing by fpies 
difperfed throughout his kingdom, of relying folely 
upon their fmcerity for the truth of facts ; of not fuf- 
fering truth, the complaints of the oppreffed, and the 
juft reafons of innocent perfons to be conveyed to him 



foreign channels, th 



by men liable to be prejudiced or corrupted ; men 
that ftop'd up ail avenues to remon ft ranees, or the re- 
paration of injuries, and that were capable of doing the 
greateft injuftice themfelves, with fo much the more 
eafe and afturance, as their iniquity remained undif- 
coyered, and confequently unpunifhed. But befides all 
this, methinks, that very affectation in princes of be- 
ing invifible fhews them to be confeious of their /len- 
der 
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der merit, which (hurts the light, and dares not ftand 

the ten: of a near examination. 

Dejoces was fo wholly taken up in humanizing and 
foftening the manners, and in making laws for the 
good government of his people, that he never engaged 
in any enterprife againfl his neighbours, tho' his reign 
was very long, for he did not die till after having 
reign'd fifty-three years. 

(q) Phraortes reign'd 22 years. After the death 
of Dejoces, his fon Phraortes, culled otherwife * Aphra 

artes, fucceeded. The fole affinity between thefe two 
names would make one believe, that this is the king 
called in fcripture Arphaxad : but that opinion has many 
other fubftantial reafons to fupport it, as may be feen 
in father Montfaucon's learned diiTertation, of which 



I have made great ufe in this treatife. The paflag 



Judith, That Arphaxad built a very Jirang city^ and 
caWd it Ecbatana, has deceived moft authors, and 
made them believe, that Arphaxad muft be Dejoces, 
who was certainly the founder of that city. But the 
Greek text of Judith, which the vulgar tranflation 
renders <edificavit 9 fays only, (/') That Arphaxad added 
new buildings to Ecbatana. And what can be more 
natural, than that the father not having entirely per- 
fected fo confiderable a work, the fon mould put the 

laft hand to it, and make fuch additions as were want- 
ing ? 

Phraortes, being of a very warlike temper, and 
contented with the kingdom of Media, left him 
his father, attack'd the Perfians ; and defeating 

them in a dediive battle, brought them under fubjec- 
tion to his empire. Then flrengthen'd by the accef- 
fion of their troops, he attack'd other neighbouring 
nations, one after another, till he made himfelf matter 
of almoft all the upper Aha, which comprehends all 

(q) A. M. 3347. Ant. J. C. 6 :7. Her. c. T02, (>■) ^ttoy.^ily^ 





trs ztti Zy.tiCTa.voiq. 0) Judith, Text. Gr. Her. !. t. c. 102. 

* He is called Jo by E.i.iL.us, Cir;.;i, G'V?». arJ .'v Gi»: Svaeel 

Judith it I, * " 
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that lies north of mount Taurus, from Media as far 

as the river Halys. 

Elate with this good fuccefs, he ventured to turn 
his arms again ft the A fly nans, at that time indeed 
weaken'd thro' the revolt of feveral nations, but yet 
very powerful in themfelves. Nabuchodonofbr, their 
king, otherwife calPd Saofduchinus, rais'd a great army 




his own country, and * fent embaffadors to feveral 
other nations of the eaft, to require their afliftance. 
They all refufed him with contempt, and ignomini- 

ted his embafTadors, letting him fee, that 
they no longer dreaded that empire, which had for- 
merly kept the greateft part of them in a fiavifti fub- 
jeclion. 

The king, highly enraged at fuch infolcnt treat- 
ment, fwore by his throne and his reign, that he 
would be revenged of all thofe nations, and put them 
every one to the fword. He then prepared for battle, 
with what forces he had, in the plain of Ragau. A 
great battle enfued there, which prov'd fatal to Phra- 
ortes. He was defeated, his cavalry fled, his chariots 
were overturned and put into diforder, and Nabucho- 
donofor gained a compleat victory. Then taking ad- 
vantage of the defeat and confufion of the Medes, 
he entered their country, took their cities, pufh'd on 
his conquers even to Ecbatana, forced the towers and 
the walls by jftorm, and gave the city to be pillaged 
by his foldiers, who^lunder'd it, and ftripp'd it of all 

its ornaments. 

The unfortunate Fhraortes, who had efcaped into 

the mountains of Ragau, fell at laft into the hands of 
Nabuchodonofor, who cruelly caus'd him to be fhotto 
■death with darts. After that, he return'd to Nini- 
veh with all his army, which was ftill very numerous; 
and for four months together did nothing but feaft 
and divert himfelf with thofe that had accompanied 

him in this expedition. 

In Judith we read that the king of A/Tyria fent 



* 



7k e Greek text places t'tefe gmbejfiss before the battle. 
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Holophernes with a powerful army, to revenge him- 
felf of thofe that had refufed him fuccours ; the pro- 
grefs and cruelty of that commander, the general con- 
fternation of all the people, the courageous refolution 
of the Ifraelites to withftand him, in hopes that their 
God would defend them, the extremity to which Be- 
thulia and the whole nation was reduced, the mira- 
culous deliverance of that city by the courage and con- 
duct: of the brave Judith, and the compleat overthrow 
of the Aflyrian army are all related in the fame book. 

(r) Cyaxares I. reign'd 40 years. This prince 
fucceeded to the throne immediately after his father's 
death. He was a very brave, enterprizing prince, 
and knew how to make his advantage of the late over- 
throw of the Aflyrian army. He firft fettled himfelf 
well in his kingdom of Media, and then conquered all 
upper Afia. But what he had moft at heart was, to 

go and attack Niniveh, to revenge the death of his 
father by the deftruclion of that great city. 

The AfTyrians came out to meet him, having only 
the remains of that great army, which was deftroy'd 
before Bethulia. A battle enfued, wherein the Aflyri- 
ans were defeated, and driven back to Niniveh. Cya- 
\ xares, purfuing his victory, laid fiege to the city, which 
; was upon the point of falling inevitably into his hands, 
but that the time was not yet come when God de- 
: fjgned to punifh that city for her crimes, and for the 
, calamities (he had brought upon his people, as well as 
other nations. It was delivered from its prefent dan- 
ger in the following manner. 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palus Masotis, had driven the Cim- 
merians out of Europe, and was fliil marching under 
the conduct of king Madyes in purfuit of them. The 
Cimmerians had found means to efcape from the Scy- 
thians, who were advancing into Media. Cyaxares, 
hearing of this eruption, raifed the iege from before 
Niniveh, and marched with all his forces againft that 

(t) A. M. 3369. Ant. J. C. 635* Herod. 1, i, c. 103 — 106. 

2 mighty 
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mighty army, which, like an impetuous torrent, was 
going to over-run all Afia. The two armies engaged, 
and the Medes were vanquiflied. The Barbarians, 
finding no other obftacle in their way, over-fpread not 
only Media, but almoft all Afia. After that, they 
march'd towards Egypt, from whence Pfammiticus di- 
verted their courfe by prefents. They then returnM 
into Paleftine, where fome of them plundered the tem- 
ple of Venus at Afcalon, the moft ancient temple de- 
dicated to that goddefs. Some of thefe Scythians fet- 
tled at Bethfhean, a city in the tribe of Manafieh, on 
this fide Jordan, which from them was afterwards 

call'd Scythopolis. 

The Scythians for the fpace of twenty-eight years 

were m afters of the upper Afia, namely, the two Ar- 
menia's, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia; 
during which time they fpread defolation wherever 
they came. The Medes had no way of getting rid of 
them, but by a treacherous ftratagem. Under pre- 
tence of cultivating and ftrengthening the alliance they 
had made together, they invited the greateft part of 
them to a general feaft, which was made in every fa- 
mily. Each mafter of the feaft made his guefts drunk, 
and in that condition were the Scythians maflacred.The 
Medes then repofiefs'd themfelves of the provinces they 
had loft, and once more extended their empire to the 
banks of the Halys, which was their antient boundary 
weftward. 

(u) The remaining Scythians, who were not at the 
banquets, having heard of the maflacre of their coun- 
trymen, fled into Lydia, to king Halyattes, who rc- 
ceiv'd them with great humanity. This occafion'd a 
war between thofe two princes. Cyaxares immedi- 
ately led his troops to the frontiers of Lydia. Many 
battles were fought during the fpace of five years with 
almoft equal advantage on both fides. The battle 
fought in the fixth year was very remarkable, on ac- 
count of an eclipfe of the fun, which happened during 

(»\ H«r, I. x. c. 74, 

the 
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the engagement, when on a fudden the day was turned 
into a dark night. Thales, the Milefian, had fore- 
told this eclipfe. The Medes and Lydians, who were 
then in the heat of the battle, equally terrified with 
this unforefeen event, which they look'd upon as a fign 
of the anger of the gods, immediately retreated on 
both fides, and made peace. Syennefis, king of Cili- 
cia, and * Nabuchodonofor, king of Babylon, were 
the mediators. To render the friendfhip more firm 
and inviolable, the two princes agreed to ftrengthen it 
by the tie of marriage, and agreed, that Halyattes 
(hould give his daughter Aryenis to Aftyages, eldeft 
fonof Cyaxares. 

The manner thefe people had of contracting alli- 
ance with one another, is very remarkable. Befidcs 
other ceremonies, which they had in common with 
the Greeks, they had this in particular ; the two con- 

, tracking parties made themfelves incifions in the arms, 

<' and lick'd one another's blood. 

(x) Cyaxares's firft care, as foon as he found himfelf 
again in peace, was to relume the fiege of Niniveh, 
which the eruption of the Scythians had obliged him 
to raife. NabopolafTar, king of Babylon, with whom 
he had lately contracted a particular alliance, join'd 
with him in a league againft the Aflyrians. Having 
therefore united their forces, they befieged Niniveh, 
took it, kill'd Saracus the king, and utterly deftroy'd 
that mighty city. 

God had foretold by his prophets, above an hundred 
years before, that he would bring vengeance upon that 
impious city for the blood of his fervants, wherewith 
the kings thereof had gorged themfelves, like ravenous 
lions ; that he himfelf would march at the head of the 
troops that fhould come to beliege it ; that he would 
caufe confternation and terror to go before them ; that 
he would deliver the old men, the mothers, and their 
children, into the mercilcfs hands of the foldiers ) that 

(*, A. M. 337S. Ant. J. C. 626. Her. I. i, c. 206. 
* In Hendotui be is called Labynetus, 

all 
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all the treafures of the city mould fall into the hands 
of rapacious and infatiable plunderers j and that the 
city itfelf mould be fo totally and utterly deftroy'd, 
that not fo much as a footftep of it mould be left ; and 
that the people mould ask hereafter, Where did the 
proud city of Niniveh ftand ? 

But let us hear the language of the prophets them* 

felves : (y ) Woe to the bloody city (cries Nahum) it is 
all full of lies and robbery : (z) he that dafheth in pieces 
is come up before thy face. The Lord cometh to 
avenge the cruelties done to Jacob and to Ifrael. (a) I 

hear already the noife of the whip, and the noife of 
the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horfes, 
and of the bounding chariots. The horfeman lifteth 
up both the bright fword, and the glittering fpear, 

(b) The mield of his mighty men is made red : the va- 
liant men are in fcarlet. They fhall feem like torches, 
they mail run like the lightning, (c) God is jealous ; 
the Lord revengeth, and is furious. The mountains 
quake at him, and the hills melt, and the earth is 
burnt at his prefence : who can ftand before his indig- 
nation ? and who can abide in the fiercenefs of his an- 
ger ? (d) Behold, I am againft thee, faith the Lord of 
hofts : I will frrip thee of all thy ornaments, (e) Take 
ye the fpoil of filver, take the fpoil of gold j for there 
is no end of the ftore and glory out of all the pleafant 
furniture. She is empty, and void, and wafte. Ni* 
niveh is deftroy'd; me is overthrown ; me is defolate. 
(f) The gates of the rivers mall be open'd, and the 
* palace mail be diflblv'd. And Huzzab mail be led 
away captive ; (he fhall be brought up, and her maids 
fhall lead her as with the voice of doves tabring upon 
their breafrs. (g) I fee a multitude of flain, and a 
great number of carcaffes ; and there is no end of their 

(y ) Nahum iii. I. (s) ii. i, 2. (a) in. 2, 3. (£) ij. 3, 4, 

(c) i. 2, 5> 6. {d. iii. 5. (e) ii. 9, 10. (/) ii. 6. 

is) uu 3- 

* The author in this place ren~ Jen tz follow our Englijh bible 3 (bo* 

ders it, Her temple is deftroy'd to in the Latin V« templum. 
the foundations. Bui I have ckg+ 

corpfes ; 
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corpfes : they ftumble upon their corpfes. * (h) Where 
is the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding-place of 
the young lions, where the lion, even the old lion 
walked, and the lion's whelp, and none made them 
afraid : where the lion did tear in pieces enough for his 
whelps, and ftrangled for his lionefles, and filled his 
holes with prey, and his dens- with rapine ? (1) The 
Lord mail deftroy Aflur. He mail depopulate that 
city, which was fo beautiful, and turn it into a land 
where no man cometh, and into a defart. It (hall be 

a dwelling-place for wild beafts, and the birds of night 
(hall lurk therein. Behold, mall it be (aid, fee that 
proud city, which was fo ftately, and fo exalted ; 
which faid in her heart, I am the only city, and be- 
fides me there is no other. All they that pafs by her 
(hall feoff at her, and (hall infult her with hillings and 
contemptuous geftures. 

The two armies enrich'd themfelves with the fpoils 
ofNiniveh: and Cyaxares profecuting his victories 

made himfelf mafter of all the cities of the kingdom 
of Aflyria, except Babylon and Chaldea, which be- 
long'd to Nabopolafiar. 

After this expedition Cyaxares died, and left his 
dominions to his fon Aftyages, 

(k) Astyages reign'd 35 years. This prince is 
call'd in fcripture Ahafuerus. Tho' his reign was very 
long, no lefs than thirty-five years, yet have we no 
particulars of it recorded in hiftory. He had two 
children, whofe names are famous, namely Cyaxares, 
by his wife Aryenis, and Mandana, by a former mar- 
riage. In his father's life-time he married Mandana 
to Cambyfes, the fon of Achemenes, king of Perfia : 
From this marriage fprung Cyrus, who was born but 
one year after the birth of his uncle Cyaxares. The 
latter fucceeded his father in the kingdom of the Medes. 

{b) a. ii, 12. (;') Zephan. ii. 13 — 15. (k) A. M. 3409* 
Ant. J. C. 595. 

* 'Ibis is a noble image of the neighbouring nations, especially Ju- 
truel avarice of the AJJyrian kings, dca t and carried away the /foils of 

who pillaged and plundered all their them to Niniveb* 

Cyaxares 
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Cyaxares II. This is the prince whom the 

fcripture calls Darius the Mede. 

Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in conjunction with 
his uncle Cyaxares, left it under his government. After 
the death of his uncle, and his father Cambyfes, he 
united the kingdoms of the Medes and the Periians 
into one : In the fequel therefore of this difcourfe they 
will be confidered only as one empire. I mail begin the 
hiftory of that empire with the reign of Cyrus : which 
will include alio what is known of the reigns of his two 
predeceflbrs, Cyaxares and Aftyages. But I {hall pre- 
vioufly give fome account of the kingdom of Lydia, 
bccaufe Crcefus, its king, has a coniiderable fhare in 
the events of which I am to fpeak. 

CHAP. IV. 

The hiftory of the Lydians. 

(J) r 1 A H E kings, who firft reigned over the Ly- 

JL dians, are by Herodotus called Atyades, that 

is, defcendants from Atys. Thefe, he tells us, de- 
rived their origin from L vdus, the fon of Atys j and 
Lydus gave the name of Lydians to that people, who 
before his time were called Mceonrans. 

Thefe Atyades were fucceeded by the Heraclidae, or 
defcendants of Hercules, who poffefs'd this kingdom 
for the fpace of five hundred and five years. 

(m) Argo, great grand fon of Alcaeus, fon of 

Hercules, was the firft of the Heraclides, who reigned 
in Lydia. 

The laft was 

Candaules. This prince was married to a lady 
of exquifite beauty ; and, being infatuated by his paf- 
fion for her, was perpetually boafting of her charms 
to others. Nothing would ferve him, but Gyges, one 
of his chief officers, fhould fee, and judge of them by 
his own eyes ; * as if the hufband's own knowledge of 

0) Herod. 1. r. c. 7 — 13. (m) A. M. 2781. Ant. J. C. 1223. 
* Non contentus voluptatum quafi filentium damnum pulchri- 

fuarum tacita confcientia-'-grorfus tudinis eflet. Jtftin, 1, 1. c. 7. 

them 
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them was not fufficient for his happinefs, or the beauty 
of his wife would have been impaired by his filence* 
The king to this end placed Gyges fecretly in a con- 
venient place : but notwithftanding that precaution, 
the queen perceived him when he retired, yet took no 
manner of notice of it ; judging, as the hiftorian re- 
prefents it, that the moll: valuable treafure of a woman 
is her modefty, me ftudied a fignal revenge for the in- 
jury me had received ; and, to punim the fault of her 
husband, committed a ftill greater crime. Pofiibly a 
fecret paflion for Gyges had as great fhare in that ac- 
tion, as her refentment for the diihonour done her. Be 
that as it will, {he fent for Gyges, and obliged him to 



expiate his crime either by his own death or the 



king's, at his own option. After fome remonftrances 
to no purpofe, he refolved upon the latter, and by the 
murder of Candaulcs [n) became mafter of his queen 
and his throne. By this means the kingdom paffed 
from the family of the Heraclidae into that of the 
Mermnades. 

Archilochus, the poet, liv'd at this time, and, as 
Herodotus informs us, fpoke of this adventure of Gy- 
ges in his poems. 

I can't forbear mentioning in this place what is re- 
lated by Herodotus, that amongft the Lydians, and 
almoft all other Barbarians, it was reckoned fhamefuL 
and infamous, even for a man to appear naked. Thefe 
footffeps of modefty, which are met with amongft 

pagans, ought to be reckoned valuable. + We are 
aftured, that among the Romans a fon, who was 
come to the age of maturity, never went into the 
baths with his father, nor even a fon-in-law with his 
father-in-law ; and this modefty and decency were 
looked upon by them as a law of nature, the viola- 
tion whereof was criminal.. 'Tis aftoniflring, that 

(k) A. M. 3286. Ant. J. C. 718. 

f Noftro quidem more cum pa- praefertim natura ipfa magiftra & 
rentibus puberes filii, cum foceris duce. Cic. /. i. de offic, n. 129. 
generi, non lavantur. Retinenda Nudare fe nefas efle credebatur, 



eft igitur hujus generis verecundia, VaU Max, h 2. cap* 1. 



amongft 
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amongft us our magiftrates take no care to prevent this 

diforder, which, in the mid ft of Paris, at the feafon 
of bathing, is openly committed with impunity ; a 
diforder fo vifibly contrary to the rules of common 
decency, fo dangerous to young perfons of both {exes, 
and fo feverely condemn'd by paganifm itfelf. 

(<?) Plato relates the ftory of Gyges in a different 
manner from Herodotus. He tells us, that Gyges 
wore a ring, the ftone of which, when turn'd towards 
him, render'd him invifible ; fo that he had the ad- 
vantage of feeing others, without being feen himfelf j 
and that by means of this ring, with the concurrence 
of the queen, he deprived Candaules of his life and 
throne. This probably fignihes, that, in order to 
compafe his criminal defign, he ufed all the tricks and 
ilratagems, the world calls fubtle and refined policy, 
which penetrates into the moft fecret purpofes of others, 
without making the leaft difcovery of its own. This 
ftory thus explained carries in it a greater appearance 
of truth, than what we read in Herodotus. 

Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges's 
famous ring, adds, * that if a wife man had fuch a 
ring, he would not ufe it to any wicked purpofe ; be- 
caufe virtue confiders what is honourable and juft, and 
has no occafion for darknefs. 

(p) Gyges reign'd 38 years. The murder of Can- 
daules raifed a fedition among the Lydiaiis. The two 
parties, infread of coming to blows, agreed to refer 
the matter to the decifion of the Dclphick oracle, which 
declared in favour of Gyges. The king made large 
prefents to the temple of Delphos, which undoubtedly 
preceded, and had no little influence upon the oracle's 
anfwer. Among other things of value Herodotus men- 
tions fix golden cups, weighing thirty talents, amount- 

(0) Plato de Rep. ]. 2. p. 359. (J>) A. M. 3286. Ant. J. C. 718. 
Her. 1. 1. c. 13, 14. 

* Hunc ipfum annulum fi ha- ret. Honefta enim bonis viris, noil 
beat fapiens, nihilo plus fibi licere occulta quammtur, Lib* $,deoffic» 

putct peccare, qua© fi non habc- n, 38, 

ing 
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nig to near a million of French money, which is a- 
bout forty eight thoufand pounds fterling. 

As foon as he was in peaceable pofieffion of the 
throne, he made war againft Miletos, Smyrna, and 
Colophon, three powerful cities belonging to the neigh- 
bouring ftates. 

After having reigned thirty-eight years, he died, 
and was fucceeded by his fon, 




Ardys reign'd 49 years. 'Twas in the 



of this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven out of 
their country by the Scythae Nomades, went into Ana, 

arid took the city of Sardis, but not the citadel. 

(r) Sadyattes reign'd 12 years. This prince 

declared war againft the Milefians, and laid fiege to 
their city. In thofe days the fieges, which were ge- 
nerally nothing more than blockades, were carried on 

very flowly, and lafted many years. This king died 
before he had fininYd that of Miletos, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon, 

Halyattes reign'd 57 years. This is the 
prince, who made war againft Cyaxares, king of Media. 
He likewife drove the Cimmerians out of Afia. He 
attack'd, and took the cities of Smyrna and Clazo- 
menae. He vigoroufly profecuted the war againft the 
Milefians, begun by his father ; and continued the 




fiege of their city, which had lafted fix years under 
his father, and continued as many under him. It 
ended at length in the following manner : Halyattes, 
upon an anfwer he received from the Delphic oracle, 
had fent an embaflador into the city, to propofe a truce 
for fome months. Thrafybulus, tyrant of Miletos, 
having notice of hi3 coming, order'd all the corn and 
other provifions, aflembled by him and his fubjects for 
their fupport, to be brought into the public market ; 
and commanded the citizens, at the fight of a fignal 
that mould be given, to be all in a general humour of 

(7) Her. c. 15. A. M. 3324. Ant. J. C. 6S0. (/•) A. M. 3373. 
Ant. J. C. 621. (5) Her. c. 16. 22. A. M. 3385. Ant. J. C. 

619. Her. 1, 1, c. zit, 22, 

feafting 
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feafting and jollity. The thing was executed accord- 
ing to his orders. The Lydian embaflador at his ar- 
rival was in the utmoft furprife to fee fuch a plenty in 
the market, and fuch chearfulnefs in the city. His 



matter, to whom he save an account of what he had 





feen, concluding that his project of reducing the place 
by famine would never fucceed, prefer'd peace to fo 
fruitlefs a war, and immediately raifed the fiege. 

Croesus. His very name, which is become a 
proverb, carries in it an idea of imjnenfe riches. The 
wealth of this prince, to judge of it only by the pre- 
fents he made to the temple of Delphos, muft have 
been exceflively great. Moft of thofe prefents were 
ftill to be feen in the time of Herodotus, and were 
worth feveral millions, (u) We may partly account 
for the treafures of this prince, from certain mines 
that he had, lituate, according to Strabo, between 
Pergamus and Atarnes ; as alfo from the little river 
Pa£tolus, the fand of which was gold. But in Strabo 's 
time this river had not the fame advantage. 

This uncommon affluence, which is a thing ex- 
traordinary, did not enervate or foften the courage of 
Crcefus. He thought it unworthy of a prince to fpend 
his time in idlenefs and pleafure. For his part, he was 
perpetually in arms, made feveral conquefls, and en- 
larged his dominions by the addition of all the conti- 
guous provinces, as Phrygia, Myfia, Paphlagonia, 
Bithynia, Pamphylia, and all the country of the Cari- 
ans, Ionians, Dorians, and iEolians. Herodotus ob- 
ferves, that he was the firft conqueror of the Greeks, 
who till then had never been fubject to a foreign power. 
Doubtlefs he mull mean the Greeks, fettled in Ana 
Minor. 

But, what is frill more extraordinary In this prince, 
tho* he was fo immenfely rich, and fo great a war- 
riour, yet his chief delight was in literature and the 
fciences. His court was tire ordinary refidence of thofe 

{.') A. M. 3442, Ant. j. C. 562. (//) Strab. J. 13. p. 625. 



& 1. 14. p. 6S0. (.v) Her, 1, 1. c. 26--2S, 
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fomous learned men, fo revered by antiquity, and 



diftinguilhed by the name of the feven wife men of 
Greece. 





Solon, one of the moft celebrated amongft them, 
after having eftabliftied new laws at Athens, thought 
he might abfent himfelf for fome years, and improve 
that time by travelling. He went to Sardis, where 
he was received in a manner fuitable to the reputation 
of fo great a man. The king, attended with a nu- 
merous court, appear'd in all his regal pomp and fplen- 
dor, drefs'd in the moft magnificent apparel, which 
was all over enrich' d with gold, and glitter'd with 
diamonds. Notwithstanding the novelty of this 
tacle to Solon, it did not appear that he was the leaft 
moved at it, or that he utter'd a word which dis- 
covered the leaft furprize or admiration ; on the con- 
trary, people of fenfe might fufEciently difcern from 
his behaviour, that he Iook'd upon all this outward 
pomp, as an indication of a little mind, which knows 
not in what true greatnefs and dignity confifts. This 
coldnefs and indifference in Solon's firft approach gave 
the king no favourable opinion of his new gueft. 

He afterwards order'd all his trcafures, his magni- 
ficent apartments, and coftly furniture ftiould be ftiew'd 
Him j as if he expected by the multitude of his fine 

veflels, diamonds, ftatues, and paintings, to conquer 
the philofopher's indifference. But thefe things were 
not the king \ and 'twas the king that Solon was come 



to vifit, and not the walls or chambers of his pala 
He had no notion of making a judgment of the kin 



6* 



or an eftimate of his worth, by thefe outward appen- 
dages, but by himfelf and his own perfonal qualities. 
Were we to iud_ ^ at prcfcnt bv the fame rule, we 



fliould find many of our great men wretchedly naked 
and defolate. 

When Solon had feen all- he was brought back to 



the kins;. Crcefiis 



kind 



in all his travels ho had found the moft truly happj 



fj) Her. 1, if c. 2.5-- 33. Plui. in Scl. p. 93, 94 



" One 



44 
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" One Tellus (replied Solon) a citizen of Athens, a 
w very honeft and good man, who had liv'd all his 
da^s without indigence, had always feen his coun- 
try in a flourifliing condition, had children that were 
" univerfally efteemed, with the fatisfa&ion of feeing 
tliofe childrens children, and at laft died glorioufly 
" in fighting for his country." 

Such an anfwer as this, in which gold and filver 
were accounted as nothing, feemed to Crcefus to argue 
a ftrange ignorance and ftupidity. However, as he 
flatter' d himfelf of being rank'd in the fecond degree 
of happinefs, he asked him, " who, of all thofehe had 
'* feen, was the next in felicity to Tellus." Solon 
anfwer'd, cc Cleobis and Biton, of Argos, two bro- 
" thers, f who had left behind them a perfect pat- 
" tern of fraternal afFedHon, and of the refpeft due 
" from children to their parents. Upon a folemn 
feftival, when their mother, a prieftefs of Juno, 
was to go to the temple, the oxen that were to 
draw her not being ready, the two fons put them- 
u felves to the yoke, and drew their mother's chariot 
<c thither, which was above five miles diftant. All 
the mothers of the place, ravifhed with admiration, 
congratulated the prieftefs on the piety of her fons. 
She in the tranfports of her joy and thankfulnefs 
earneftly intreated the goddefs to reward her chil- 
dren with the beft thing that heaven can give to 
man. Her prayers were heard. When the fa- 
crifice was over, her two fons fell afleep in the 
very temple, and there || died in a foft and peace- 
<c ful number. In honour of their piety, the people 
" of Argos confecrated ftatues to them in the temple 

" ofDelphos." 

" What then (fays Crcefus, in atone that mewed 
his difcontent) you don't reckon me in the number 
of the happy?" Solon, who was not willing: either 
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cc 



to flatter, or exafperate him any further, reply'd calm 

|) The fatigue of drawing the ckarht might be the taufe of it. 
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]y ; u King of Lydia, behdes many other advantages, 

« the gods have given us Grecians a fpiiit of modera- 
'*'tion and referve, which has produced amongft us a 
" plain, popular kind of philofophy, accompanied 
" with a certain generous freedom, void of pride or 
" oftentation, and therefore not well fuited to the 
tc courts of kings : This philofophy, confidcring what 
" an infinite number of viciilitudes and accidents the 
4t life of man is liable to, does not allow us either to 
" glory in any profperity we enjoy ourfelves, or to 
<c admire happinefs in others, which perhaps may 

" prove onlv tranfient, or fuperficial." From hence 
he took occalion to reprefent to him further, ct That 
" the life of man feldom exceeds feventy years, winch 



make up in all fix thoufand two hundred and fifty 
" days, of which two are not exactly alike : fo that 
u the time to come is nothing but a leries of various 
" accidents which cannot be forcfeen. Therefore, in 
u our opinion (continued he) no man can be e deemed 
** happy, but lie whofe happinefs God continues to 
the end of his life : As for others, who are perpe- 
tually expofed to a thoufand dangers, we account 
" their happinefs as uncertain, as the crown is to a 
" perfon that is ftill engaged in battle, and has not 
<c yet obtained the victory. " Solon retired, when he 
had fpoken thefe words, * which ferved only to mor- 
tify Croefus, but not to reform him. 
/Efop, the author of the fables, was then at the' 



court of this prince, by whom he was very kindly 
entertained. He was concerned at the unhandfomc 
treatment Solon received, and faid to him by way of 
advice j f " Solon, we muft either not come near 



princes at all, or fpeak things that are agreeable to 

•f* 7 £2 ZoXut (l<pri) Toi$ 3u<n- « cy? libra, which is a beavty in 

?m hX as KHlfec Jj »5 t)'<Jis-« the original, becaufe 'tis founded in 
<ite~v. Kdi 6 'ZoXav M^s At' tbc f c "fi> carrM be reader' d into 
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any other language. 
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<c them. Say rather (reply'd Solon) that we mould 
<c either never come near them at all, or elfe fpeak 
* c fuch things as may be for their good." 

In Plutarch's time, fome of the learned were of 
opinion, that this interview between Solon and Crce- 
fus did not agree with the dates of chronology. But 
as thofe dates are very uncertain, that judicious author 
did not think this objection ought to prevail againft 
the authority of feveral credible writers, by whom this 

ftory is attefted. 

What we have now related of Crcefus is a very na- 
tural picture of the behaviour of kings and great men, 
who for the moft part- are feduced by ilattery ; and 
fhews us at the fame time the two fources from whence 
that blindnefs generally proceeds. The one is, a fe- 

cret inclination which all men have, but efpecially the 

great, of receiving praile without any precaution, and 
of judging favourably of all that admire them, or fhew 
an unlimited fubmillion and complaifance to their hu- 
mours. The other is, the great refemblance there is 
between flattery and a fincere affection, or a reafon- 
able rcfpecl ; which is fometimes counterfeited fo exact- 
ly, that the wifeft may be deceived, if they are not 
very much upon their guard. 

Crcefus, if we judge of him by the character he 
bears in hiftory, was a very good prince,, and worthy 
of efteem in many refpects. He had a great deal of 
good-nature, affability and humanity. His palace was 
a receptacle for men of wit and learning ; which fhews, 
that he himfelf was a perfon of learning, and had a 
tafte for the fciences. His weaknefs was, that he laid 
a great ftrefs upon riches and magnificence, thought 
himfelf great and happy in proportion to his pofief- 
fions, miftook regal pomp and fplendor for true and 
folid greatnefs, and fed his vanity with the exceiftve 

fubmiflions of thofe, that flood in a kind of adoration 
before him. 

Thofe learned men, thofe wits and other courtiers, 
that furrounded this prince, eat at his table, partook 
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of his pleafures, fhared his confidence, and enriched 
themfelves by his bounty and liberality j took care not 
to differ from the prince's tafte, and never thought of 



undeceiving him, with refpect. to his errors, or falfe 



ideas. On the contrary, they made it their bufinefs 
to cherim and fortify them in him, extolling him per- ' 
petually as the moll: opulent prince of his age, and 

never fpeaking of his wealth, or the magnificence of 
his palace, but in terms of admiration and rapture ; 
becaufe they knew this was the fure way to pleafe 
him, and to fecure his favour. For flattery is nothing 
elfe but a commerce of falfhood and lying, founded 
upon intereft on one fide, and vanity on the other. 
The flatterer defires to advance himfelf, and make his 
fortune ; the prince to be praifed and admired, becaufe 
he is his own firft flatterer, and carries within himfelf 
a more fubtle and better prepared poifon than any adu- 
lation gives him. 

That faying of /Efop, who had formerly been a 

flave, and frill retained fomewhat of the fpirit and 
character of flavery, tho' he had varniftied it over with 
the addrefs of an artful courtier ; that faying of his, I 
fay, to Solon, " That we fhould either not come 
" near kings, or fay what is agreeable to them," fhews 
us with what kind of men Croefus had filled his court, 
and by what means he had banifhed all fincerity, in- 
tegrity, and duty, from Ins prcfence. Therefore we 
fee he could not bear that noble and generous freedom 
in the philofopher, upon which he ought to have fet 
an infinite value j as he would have done, had he but 
underfcood the worth of a friend, who, attaching him- 
felf to the perfon, and not to the fortune of a prince, 
has the courage to tell him difagreeable truths ; truths 
unpalatable, and bitter to felf-love at the prefent, but 
that may prove very falutary and fci viceable for the 
future. Die Mis, ?ion quod volant audire, fed quod au- 
dljje femper volent. Thefe are Seneca's words, where 
he is endeavouring to (hew, of what great ufe a faith- 



ful and fincere friend may be to a prince : and what 
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lie adds further feems to be 



{us 



purpofe for Croe 



Give him (fays he) wholefome advice 



Let 



word of truth once 



ch thofe 



which arc 



perpetually fed and entertained with flattery. Yo 

perfon 



" ask 



what ferv 



be done 



ar- 



rived at the higheft pitch of felicity 



It 



ch 



" him 



to truft in his profp 



it will remo 



that vain confidence he has in his power and great- 



" nefs 



if the\ 



were to endure for 



ike 



underftand, that every-thing, which b 



depend 



unliable as herfelf 



an d 



<c that there is often but the 




of 



moment 



CC 



tween the higheft elevation and the moft unhap- 
py downfall ' 

(b) It was not long before Crcefus experienced the 



truth of what 



d told him. He had two fons 



one of which being dumb 
affliction to him ; the oth 



as a perpetual fubjec~f. 
named Atys, was dift 



guimed by every good quality, and his great confola- 



and delight. The father dream'd one night, which 

, that this be- 



made a great impreflion upon his mind 
loved fon of his was to perifh by iron. This becau 
a new fource of anxiety and trouble, arid care is taken 



to remove 
made of i 



of the younc 
as partizans, 



prince s way every 



J 



c5V 



N 



mention is made of armies, wars, or fieges, before him 
But one day there was to be an extraordinary hunting 



match, for 



g of a wild boar, which 



had 
All 



ted great ravage in the neighbourhood, 
the young lords of the court were to be at this hunting. 

:r, that he 



Atv 



rneftly importuned his fath 



would give him 

tator. The king could not refufe him 

(b) Her. 1. x. c. 34 — 4 



be prefent, at leaft as a fpec 

that requeft 



* Plenzs aures adulationibus a- 

Jiquando vera vox intrct : da con- 
£liura utile. Qiueris, quid fclici 
■praeilare »offis ? Effice, ne feiici- 
tati fuse credat. Parum in ilium 

contuk-rifi, fi iUi feme! ftulcam fi- 



duciam permanfurae femper poten- 

tiae excufleris, dccueiifquc rnobi'ia 
clFe quae dedit cafus ; ac fcepe inter 
forlunam maximam & ultimari 
nihil intcreflc. Sen. de bvr.ef. 1. 6. 
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but let him go under the care of a difcreet young 
prince, who had taken refuge in his court, and was 
named Adraftus. And this very Adraftus, as he was 
aiming to fling his javelin at the boar, unfortunately 
killed Atys. 'Tis impolTible to exprefs either the af- 
fliction of the father, when he heard of this fatal ac- 
cident, or of the unhappy prince, the innocent author 
of the murder, who expiated his fault with his bloody 
ftabbing himfelf in the bread with his own fword, up- 
on the funeral-pile of the unfortunate Atys. 

Two years were fpent on thisoccafion in deep 
mourning, the afHicTted father's thoughts being wholly 

taken up with the lofs he had fuftained. But the 
growing reputation, and great qualities of Cyrus, who 
began to himfelf known, rouzed him out of his 

lethargy. He thought it behoved him to put a ftop 
to the power of the Perfians, which was enlarging it- 
felf every day. As he was very religious in his way, 
he would never enter upon any enterprife, without 
consulting the gods. Bat, that he might not act 
blindly, and to be able to form a certain judgment of 
the anfwers he fhould receive, he was willing to allure 
himfelf before-hand of the truth of the oracles. For 
which purpofe, he fent meflengers to all the moil cele- 
brated oracles both of Greece and Africa, with orders 
to enquire, every one at his refpective oracle, what 
Crcefus was doing on fuch a day, and fuch an hour, 
before agreed on. His orders were punctually obferved ; 
and of all the oracles, none gave a true anfwer but 
that of Delphos. The anfwer was given in Greek 
hexameter verfes, and was in fubftance as follows : / 
know the number of the grains of f and on the fea-fhore y 
and the mcafure of the ocean's vaji extent, 1 can hear 
the du?nb ) and him that has not yet learnt to fpcak. A 
ftrong JhicH of a tortoife boded hi brafs, together with 
jheep"s flijhy has reached my nojlrih, brafs beneath, brafs 

above. And indeed the king, thinking to invent fome- 
thing that could not poffibly be guefs'd at, had em- 



(c) Herod, c. ^6—56 
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ployed himfelf* on the day and hour fet down, in 

boiJing a tortoife and a lamb in a brafs pot, which had 

a brafs cover. St. Auftin obferves in feveral places, 

that God, to punifh the blindnefs of the Pagans, fome- 

times permitted the devils to give anfwers conform- 
able to the truth, 

Crcefus, thus affured of the god's veracity, whom 
he defigned to confult, offered three thoufand victims 
to his honour, and ordered an infinite number of vef- 
fels, tripods, and golden tables, to be melted down, 
and converted into ingots of gold, to the number of an 
hundred and feventeen, to augment the treafures of the 
Delphic temple. Each of thefe ingots weighed at leafr. 
two talents ; befides which, he made feveral other pre- 
fents : amongfr. others, Herodotus, mentions a golden 
lion, weighing ten talents, and two veflels of an ex- 
traordinary bignefs, one of gold, which weighed eight 
talents and an half, and twelve mina's ; the other of 
filver, which contained fix hundred of the meafures 
called amphora's. All thefe prefents, and many more, 
which for brevity's fake I omit, were to be feen in the 
time of Herodotus. 

The meflengers were order'd to confult the god 
upon two points ; firft, whether Crcefus fhould under- 
take a war againft the Perfiansj fecondly, if he did, 
whether he mould require the fuccour of any auxiliary 
troops. Tiie oracle anfwered upon the iirft article, 
that if he carried his arms againft the Perfians, he 
would fubvert a great empire ; upon the fecond, that 
he would do well to make alliances with the moft 
powerful ftates of Greece. He confulted the oracle 
again, to know how long the duration of his empire 
would be. The anfwer was ; it mould fubfift till a 
mule came to pofiefs the throne of Media ; which he 

conftrued to fignify the perpetual duration of his king- 
dom. 

Purfuant to the direction of the oracle, Crcefus en- 
ter' d into alliance with the Athenians, who at that 
time had Pififtratus at their head, and with theLace- 

demonians 3 
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demonians, who were indifputably the two moll power- 
ful {tares of Greece. 

(d) A certain Lydian, much efteemed for his pru- 
dence, gave Crcefus on this occafion very jud 



advice. " O prince, (fays he to him) why do } 



u think of turning your arms againft fucha people as 
tc the Perfnms, who, being born in a wild, rugged 
country, are inur'd from their infancy to every kind. 
" of hardfhip and fatigue, who being coarfelv clad, 
" and coarfely fed, can content themfelves with bread 
u and water ; who are abfolute ft rangers to all the de- 
" licacics and conveniencies of life ; who, in a word, 
<e have nothing to lofe, if you conquer them, and 
" every-thing to gain, if they conquer you; and whom 
" it would be very difficult to drive out of our coun- 
" try, if they mould once come to tafte the fweets 
" and advantages of it ? So far therefore from ■ think- 
" ing of beginning a war againft them, 'tis myopi- 
c< nion we ought to thank the gods, that they have 
c< never put it into the heads of the Perfians to come 
" and attack the Lydians." But Croefus had taken 
his refolution, and would not be diverted from it. 
What remains of the hiftory of Croefus will be 

found in that of Cyrus, which I am now going t© 

begin. 

{&) Herod. 1, z. c. 71. 
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By CYRUS: 

Containing the reigns of Cyrus, of Cam- 

byses, and Smerdis the Magus. 

Thefe three reigns will be the fubjeft matter of the 
fourth book. Bui as the two latter are very fhort, 
and contain few important facts, this book, pro- 
perly fpeaking, may be calPd the hiftory of Cyrus. 
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The hi/lory of Cyrus. 

ii E hiftory of this prince is differently related 

Herodotus and Xenophon. I follow the 




latter, as judging him infinitely more worthy 



of credit in this refpecT: than the former. As 
thofe fads wherein they differ, I mall briefly relate 
v/ hat Herodotus fays of them. 'Tis well known, that 
Xenophon ferved a long time under Cyrus the younger, 



who had in his troops a great number of Perfian nobl 



men, 
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men, with whom undoubtedly this writer, confider- 
ins how curious he was, did often converfe, that he 
mskht acquaint hirofelf by their means with the man- 
ners and cuftoms of the Perfians, with their conquefts 
in general, but more particularly with thofe of the 
prince, who had founded their monarchy, and whofe 
hiftory he propofed to write. This he tells us himfelf, 
in the beginning of his Cyropaedia : " Having always 
" look'd upon this great man as worthy of admira- 
£c tion, I took a pleafure to inform myfelf of his birth, 
" his natural temper, and education, that I might 
" know by what means he became fo great a prince : 
" and herein I advance nothing but what has been 
" told me. 

As to what Cicero fays, in his firft letter to his 
brother Quintus, " That ■[ Xenophon's defign, in 



" writing the hiftory of Cyrus, was not fo much to 



" follow truth, as to give a modeL of a juft govern- 

44 inent this ought not to leflen the authority of 
that judicious hiftorian, or make us give the lefs credit 
to what he relates. All that can be inferred from 
thence is, that the defign of Xenophon, who was a 
great philofopher, as well as a great captain, was not 
merely to write Cyrus's hiftory, but to reprefent him 
as a model and example to princes, for their inn-ruc- 
tion in the arts of reigning, and of gaining the iove of 



their fubjec"fc, notwithftanding the pomp and eleva- 
tion of their (rations. With this view he may pofii- 
bly have lent his hero fome thoughts, fome fentiments, 
or difcourfes of his own. But the fubftance of the 
fa£rs and events he relates are to be deemed true ; 
and of this their conformity with the holy fcripture 
is of itfelf a fufncient proof. The reader may fee 
the diflertation of the abbot Banier upon this fub- 
je&, in the (e) Memoirs of the academy of polite lite- 
rature. 

(e) Vol. 6. p. 40c. 

t Cyrus ilk u Xenophcnt?, non ad hlftorise fidcm fcriptus, Ted ad 
eSgifem jufti imperii, 
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For the greater clearnefs, I divide the hiftory of 
Cyrus into three parts. The firft will reach from his 
birth to the fiege of Babylon : The fecond will com- 
prehend the defcription of the fiege, and the takii _ 
of that city, with every-thing elfe that relates to that 
great event : The third will contain that prince's hif- 
tory, from the taking of Babylon to his death. 

ARTICLE I. 

^The hiftory of Cyrus from his infancy to the ftege cf 

Babylon. 

THIS interval, befides his education, and the 
journey he made to his grand-father Aftyages in 
Media, includes the firft campaigns of Cyrus, and the 
important expeditions fubfequent to them. 

Sect. I. Cyrus's education. 

(f) pYRUS was the fon of Cambyfcs, king of 

Perfia, and of Mandana, daughter to Ally- 
ages, king of the Medes. (g) He was born one year 
after his uncle Cyaxares, the brother of Mandana. 

The Perfrans conlilled at this time of twelve tribes, 
and inhabited only one province of that vaft country, 
which has fince borne the name of Perfia, and were 
not in all above an hundred and twenty thoufand men. 
But this people having afterwards, thro' the wifdum 
and valour of Cyrus, acquir'o the empire of the call, 
the name of Perfia extended itfelf with their conquefls 
and fortune, and comprehended all that vale tra£r. of 
land, which reaches from eaft to weft, from the river 
Indus to the Tigris ; and from north to fouth, from 
the Cafpian fea to the ocean. And frill to this day 
the country of Perfia has the fame extent. 

Cyrus was beautiful in his pt-rfo/i, and ftill more 
lovely for the qualities of his mind ; was of a very fv/eet 
difpofition,. full of good-nature and humanit\, had a 
great deiire to learn, and a noble ardor foi glory. He 
Was never afraid of any danger, or diilcuraJeJ by any 

{/) Xen. Cyrcp. J, j, ? . 3, ^ 4, u. 3405, Ant. J. C. 09. 
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hardship or difficulty, where honour was to be ac- 
quired. He was brought up according to the laws and 
cuftoms of the Pei lians, which were excellent in thofe 
days, with refpeft to education. 

(h) The public good, the common benefit of the 
nation, was the only principle and end of all their laws. 
The education of children was look'd upon as the molt 
important duty, and the moft eflential part of govern- 
ment : It was not left to the care of fathers and mo- 
thers, whofe blind affection and fondnefs often render 
them incapable of that office ; but the ftate took it 
upon themfelves. Boys were all brought up in com- 
mon, after one uniform manner ; where every-thing 
was regulated, the place and length of their exercifes, 
the times of eating, the quality of their meat and 
drink, and their different kinds of punimment. The 

food allowed either the children, or the young 
men, was bread, crefles, and water ; for their defign 




was to accurtom them early to temperance and fb- 
briety : Behdes, they confider'd, that a plain frugal 
diet, without any mixture of fauces or ragoo's, would 
ftrengthen the body, and lay fuch a foundation of 
health, as would enable them to undergo the hardmips 
and fatigues of war to a good old-age. 

Here boys went to fchool, to learn juftice and vir- 
tue, as they do in other places to learn arts and fcicn- 
ces ; and the crime molt i'excrcly punifh'd amongft. 

them, was ingratitude. 

The defign of the Penlans, in all thefe wife regu- 
lations, was to prevent evil, being convinced how much 
better it is to prevent faults, than to punifh them : 
And whereas in other Hates the legiflators are fatisfied 
with eftabliihing punifliments for criminals, the Per- 
fians endeavoured to to order it, as to have no crimi- 
nals arnonfffr. them. 



Till fixtesn or feventcen years of age the- boys re- 
main'd in the clafs of children ; and here it was they 

learnt to draw the bow, and to fling the dart or jave- 

{h\ Cyrop. 1, i. p. 2 — 8. 
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Jin ; after which they were received into the clafs of 
young men. In this they were more narrowly watch'd, 
and kept under, than before, becaufe that age requires 
the narrower! infpeclion, and has the greater! need of 
reftraint. Here they remained ten years j during 
which time they paffed all their nights in kceping 
guard, as well for the fafety of the city, as to inure 
them to fatigue. In the day-time they waited upon 
their governors, to receive their orders, attended the 
king when he went a hunting, or improved themfelvcs 
in their cxercifes. 

The third clafs confifted of men grown up, and 
form'd ; and in this they remained five and twenty 
years. Out of thefe all the officers that were to 
command in the troops, and ali fuch as were to fill 
the different polls and employments in the irate, were 
chofen. When they were turned of fifty, they were 
not obliged to carry arms out of their own country. 

Befides thefe, there was a fourth or laft clafs, from 
whence men of the greateft wifdom and experience 
were chofen, for forming the pubiick council, and 
prefiding in the courts of judicature. 

By this means every citizen might afpire at the chief 
polls in the government ; but not one could arrive at 
them, till lie had palled through all thefe feveral clafies, 
and made hlmfclt' capable of them by all thefe exer- 
cifes. The clafTes were open to all ; but generally 
fuch only, as were rich enough to maintain their chil- 
dren without working, fent them thither. 

Cyrus himfelf was educated in this manner, and 
furpafTed all of his age, not only in aptnefs to learn, 
but in courage and acdrefs in executing whatever he 
undertook. 




Sect. II. Cyrus's journey to his grandfather Jfly- 

agesy and his return into Perjia. 

"\17HEN Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother 

Mandana took him with her into Media, to his 

(/) Cyr.ip. J, r. p. SrrlS, 
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grandfather Afty 



who, from the many things he 



had heard faid in favour of that young prince, had 



great defire 



fee him. In this court 



younor 



Cy 



found very different manners from thofe of his own 



country. 



Pride 



luxurv 



and magnificence 




here univerfally. Aftyages himfelf was richly cloathM. 
had his f eyes colour'd, his face painted, and his haii 
cmbellim'd with artificial locks. For the Medes af- 



fected an effeminate life 



be dreft 



and 



wear necklaces and bracelets ; whereas the habits of 
the Perfians were very plain and courfe. All this finery 



who 



iticiiin to 



did not affeft Cy 
demning what he faw, was contented to live as he had 
been brought up, and adhered to the principles he had 
imbibed from his infancy. He charmed his grand- 
father with his fprightlinefs and wit, and gained every- 
body 



s 



fav 




his noble 



I mall only mention one inftance, wereby 
judge of the reft 



behaviour, 
we may 



Aftv 



to make his grandfon unwilling 



to re- 



made a fumptuous entertainment, in which 
there was a vaft plenty, and profufion of every thing 

ite cheer 
look'd uoon with 

ces to be 



that was nice and delicate. All this exoui 



and magnificent 
great indifference 



preparation C 



furpri fed 
ftead 



hich obferving Aft) 



of g 



The Perfians (fays he to the kin 



in- 



fuch 



about 



to appeal 



their hunge 



much fhorter to the fame end 



bread and crefies with them anf 



pofe 



Aftyages del 



difi 



of all 



the meats as he thought fit, the latter immediately 



ycxebcl 



fucs fti- 



-\ Tie ancient*) in order to fct 
off the beauty of the face, and to 
give more life to tkcir. ccs.:plex:^:. e . 9 
ufed to form their tyc-hr.ivs : :to 
perfeEl arches, and to colour them 
nvith black. c Io ri-e tic mater. 

lit ft re to their e\es 7 :i.y ,.:a.ie their J. 33. c. 6. From her.ee comes tvat 
eye-lajhes f f L :./.e blacknef. 



bio, 2 Kings ix. 30, This drug bad 
an ofiringent quality > which fkrunk 
up the eyc-Vuh) and made the eyes 
appear t/Je fa*yer, which at that 
time <zvas ru tend a beauty , Plin. 
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diftributed them to the kingfs officers in waiting ; to 
one, becaufe he taught him to .ride; to another, be- 
caufe he waited well upon his grandfather ; and to d, 
third, becaufe he took great care of his mpther. Sa- 
the king's cup-bearer, was the only perfon to 
whom he gave nothing. This officer, befides the poft 
of cup-bearer, had that likewife of introducing thofe 
who were to have audience ofgthe king ; and as he 
could not poffibly grant that favour to Cyrus as often • 
as he defired it, he had the misfortune to difpleafe the 
prince, who took this occafion to fhew his refentment. 
Aftyages teftifying feme concern at the negleft of this 
:er, for whom he had a particular confideration, 
and who deferved it, as he faid, on account of the 
wonderful dexterity with which he ferved him : u . Is 
cc that all, papa? (replied Cyrus) if that be fufficient 
cc -"to 1 merit your favour, youfiiail fee I'll quickly ob- 
€C .tainitj for I'll take upon me to ferve you better 
<c than he." Immediately Cyrus is equip'd as a cup- 
bearer, and advancing gravely with a ferious counte- 
nance, a napkin upon his fnoulder, and holding the 
cup nicely with three of his fingers, he prefented it to 
the king with' a dexterity and a grace, that charm'd 
both Aftyages and Mandana. When he had donej he 
flung himfelf upon his grandfather's neck, and killing 
him:, cry'd out with great joy ; * " O Sacas, poor 
Cc -Sac^s, thou art undone ; I fhall have thy place." 
Aftyages embraced him with great fondnefs, and faid : 
4C - I- am "mighty well pieafed, my dear child: no* 
16 body can ferve Avith a better grace : but you have ' 
<c forgot one eflential ceremony, which is that of 
cc tafting." And nicked the cup-bearer was ufed to 
.pour fbme of the liquor into his left-hand, and to tafte 
it,!;j?efore he prefented it to the king. cc No (reply'd 
c *. Gyrus) it was not through forgetfulnefs that I omit- ' 
" "ted • that - ceremony. Why then (fays Aftyages) 

^^^^ ^^^^ you do it ? Becaufe I appre- 

" headed there was poifon in the liquor. Poifon, 

: - " child? 
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** child ? how could you think fo ? . Yes 5 poifon >f 
<c papa : for not long ago, at an entertainment you 
" gave to the lords of your court, after the guefts had 
" drank a little of that liquor, I perceived all their 
c< heads were turn'd : they fung,. made a noife, and . 
« talked they did not know what : you yourfelf feem'd . 
" to have forgot you were king, and they that they 

u were fubjefts ; and when you would have danced,. • 
" you could not ftand upon, your legs. Why (fays 
" Aftyages) have you never feen the fame thing. 
" happen to your father? No, never (fays Cyrus.)- 
*' What then ? how is it with him when he drinks ? . 
tc Why, when he has drank, his thirft is quenched ; 

" and that's all. 

We cannot too much admire the (kill of the hifto- ■ 
rian,- in his giving fuch an excellent iciibn of fobriety 
in this ftory. He might have done it in a .ferious, . 
grave way, and have fpoken with the air of a philofo- 
pher : for Xenophon, as much a warrior as he was,.- 
yet was he as excellent a phiiofopher as his mailer. So- 
crates, But inftead of that, he outs the inftrudHon . 



into the mouth of a child , and conceals it under the 



veil of a ftory, which in the original is told with all 
the wit and agrceahlenefs imaginable. 
• Mandaria being upon the point of returning to Perfia, ■ 
Cyrus joyfully comply'd with the repeated inftances 
his grandfather had made to him to ftay in Media ; . 
being deiirous, as he faid, to perfect himfelf in the art 
of riding, which he was not yet mafter of, and which 
was not known in Perfia, where the barrennrfs of the. 
country, and its craggy mountainous fituation, ren- • 
der'd it unfit for the breeding of horfes. 

During the time of his refidencc at this court, his-i 
behaviour procured him infinite love ancfefteem. He ; 
was gentle, affable, officious, beneficent and generous. • 
Whenever the young lords had any favour to ask of 
the king, Cyrus was their follicitor. If the king had 
any fubjefl of complaint againft thevn, Cyrus was their 

mediator j their affairs became his 5 and lie always 

managed 
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managed them fo well, that he obtained whatever he 

dehred. 

When Cyrus was about fixteen years of age, the 
fon of the king of the f Babylonians (this was Evii- 
merodac, fon of Nebuchadnezzar) at a hunting-match 
a little before his marriage, thought fit, in order to 
fhew his bravery, to make an eruption into the terri- 
tories of the Medes ; which obliged Afryages to take 
the field, to oppofe the invader. Here it was that 
Cyrus, having followed his grandfather, ferved his ap- 
prenticeship in war. He behaved himfelf fo well on 
this occallon, that the victory, which the Medes gained 
over the Babylonians, was chiefly owing to his valour. 

(i) The year after, his father recalling him, that he 
might accomplifh his time in the ferfian exercifes, he 
departed immediately from the court of Media, that 
neither his father nor his country might have any room 
to complain of his delay. This occafion jfhewed how 
much he was belov'd. At his departure he was ac- 
companied by all forts of people, young and o'd. Afty- 
ages himfelf conducted him a good part of his journey- 
on horfe-back ; and when the fad moment came, 
that they muft part, the whole company were bathed 
in tears. 

Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re- 
enter'd the clafs of children, where he continued a yesr 
longer. His companions, after his long reiidence in 
fo voluptuous and luxurious a court as that of the 
Medes, expecled to find a great change in his manners. 
But when thev found that he was content with their, 
ordinary table, and that, when he wa:: prefent at any 
entertainment, he was more fober and temperate than, 
any of the company, they looked upon him with ne.w 
admiration. 

(k) A. M. 3421. Ant. J. C. 585.. 

-j: In Xaiophcntkiz people are al- found with thofe of Niniveh, ivhcfe 
ways called Ajjyrians ^ and in truth empire y as nve have jeer, already y 
trey are sJj/yrians, but Affyrians was utterly dejlroyed by the nan of 

*] Babylon, whom we mujl mt con* JNimvel, tie capital thereof 

From 
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From this nrft clafs he patted into the fecond, which 
is the clafs of youths ; and there it quickly appeared, 
that he had not his equal in dexterity, addrefs, patience 

and obedience. 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the mens 
clafs, wherein he remained thirteen years, till he fet 
out at the head of the Perhan army, to go to the aid of 
his uncle Cyaxares. 

Sect. III. The firji campaign of Cyrus^ who goes to 
fuccour his uncle Cyaxares again/} the Babylonians. 

(/) A ST Y AGES, king of the Medes, dying, 
" was fucceeded by his fon Cyaxares, brother to 
Cyrus's mother. Cyaxares was no fooner in the throne, 
but he was engaged in a terrible war. He was in- 
formed, that the king of the Babylonians (Neriglinbr) 
was preparing a powerful army againlt him, and that he 
had already engaged feveral princes on his fide, and a- 
mongft others Croefus, king of Lydia ; that he had 
likewife fent embafladors to the king of India, to give 
him bad impreflions of the Medes and Perfians, by 
reprefenting to him how dangerous a clofer alliance and 
union between two nations already fo powerful might 
be, fince they could in the end fubue all the nations 
around them, if a vigorous oppofition was not made 
to the prog re fs of their power. Cyaxares therefore 
difpatched embafladors to Cambyfes, to defire fuccours 
from him ; and ordered them to bring it about, that 

Cyrus fhould have the command of the troops his fa- 
ther was to fend. This was readily granted. As 
foon as it was known, that Cyrus was to march at the 
head of the army, the joy was univerfal. The army 
confided of thirty thoufand men, all infantry (for the 
Perfians as yet had no cavalry ;) but they were all 
chofen men, and fuch as had been raifed after a parti- 
cular manner. Firit of all Cyrus chofe out of the no- 
bility two hundred of the braveft officers, each of 
which was ordered to chufe out four more of the fame 

(/; Cyrop. 1. i. c. 22 — 27. A. M. 3444. Ant. J. C. 560. 

fol t a 
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fort, which made a thoufand in all : and thefe were 
the officers that were called f 'op'or^u, and who fi- 
nalized themfelves afterwards fo glorioufly upon all 
occafions. Every one of this thoufand was appointed 
to raife among the people ten light-armed pike-men, 
ten {lingers, and ten bow-men ; which amounted in 
the whole to one and thirty thoufand men. 

Before they proceeded to this choice, Cyrus thought 
fit to make a fpeech to the two hundred officers, 



horn, after having highly praifed for their courage, 



he infpired with the ftrongeft affurance of victory and 
fuccefs. 64 Do you know (fays he to them) the na- 



cc 



cc 



ture of the enemy you have to deal with ? they 
are foft, effeminate, enervated men, already Jialf 
conquer'd by their own luxury and voluptuoufnefs ; 
<c men not able to bear either hunger or third ; equal- 
" ly incapable of fupporting either the toil of war, or 



cc 



cc 



c * the fight of danger : whereas you, that are inured 
from your infancy to a fober and hard way of 
Jiving ; to you, I fay, hunger and thirfr. are but the 
<c fauce, and the only fauce to your meals } fatigues 
are your pleafure, dangers your delight, and the 
love of your country and of glory your only paf- 
fion. Befides, thejuftice of our caufe is another 
confiderable advantage. They are the aggreflbrs. 
'Tis the enemy that attacks us, and 'tis our friends 
and allies that require our aid. Can any thing be 
more juft, than to repel the injury they would bring 
upon us ? Is there any thing more honourable, than 
to By to the aiMance of our friends ? But what 
ought to be the principal motive of your confidence 
<c is, that I do not engage in this expedition, with- 
out having firft confulted the gods, and implored 
their protection : for you know 'tis my cufrom to 
begin all my actions, and all my undertakings, in 



cc 
cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 

cc 
cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



manner 



(m) Soon after, Cyrus fet out without lofs of time 
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but before his departure, he invoked the gods of the 



country a fecond time. For his great maxim was, 
and he had it from his father, that a man ought not 
to form any enterprifc, great or fmall, without con- 
fuiting the divinity, and imploring his protection. 
Cambyfes had often taught him to conlider, that the 
prudence of men is very mort, and their views very 
limited j that they cannot penetrate into futurity ; and 
that many times what they think mud needs turn to 
their advantage, proves their ruin : whereas the gods, 



being eternal, know ail things, future as well as pad, 
and infpire thofe they love to undertake what is mod 
expedient for them ; which is a favour and a protec- 
tion they owe to no man, and graat only to thofe that 
invoke and confult them. 

Cambyfes accompanied his fon as far as the fron 
tiers of Perfia - 9 and in the way gave him excellent in- 
ih'u&ions concerning the duties of the general of an 
army. Cyrus thought himfelf ignorant of nothing, 
that related to the bufinefs of war, after the many lef- 
fons he had received from the mod able maders of 
that time. ct Have your maders (fays Cambyfes to 
him) given you any indruclions concerning ceco- 
nomy, that is to fay, concerning the manner of 
fupplying an army with all neceflary provifions, o 
preventing ficknefs, and preferving the health of 



" the foldiers, of fortifying their bodies by frequent 



exercifes, of exciting a generous emulation amongft 
them, of making yourfelf obey'd, efteem'd and 
" belov'd by your foldiers r" Upon each of thefe 



points, and upon feveral others mentioned by the 

kins;, Cyrus owned he had never heard one word 
fpoken, and that it was all entirely new to him. 
u What is it then your maders have taught you r* 



u 



u 



They have taught me to fence (replied the prince) 



to draw the bow, to fling the javelin, to mark out 
a camp, to draw the plan of a fortification, to range 
troops in order of battle, to review them, to fee 

them march, file off, and encamp." Cambyfes, 

fmiling. 
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Imiling, gave his fon to underftand, that they had 
taught him nothing of what was moft material and 
eflential for a good officer, and an expert commander, 
to know : And in one fingle converfation, which cer- 
tainly deferves to be well ftudied by all young gentle- 
men defigned for the army, he taught him infinitely 
more than all his celebrated raafters had done, in the 
courfe of feveral years. I fhall give but one fhort in- 
fbnce of his difcourfe, which may ferve to give the 
reader an idea of the reft. 

The queftion was, what are the proper means of 
making the foldiers obedient and fubmiflive, " The 
" way to cffeS: that (fays Cyrus) feems to be very 
" eafy, and very certain 3 'tis only to praife and re- 
<c ward thofe that obey, to punifh and ftigmatifefuch 
<c as fail in their duty. You fay well (replied Cam- 

byfes ;) that is the way to make them obey you by 

" force, but the chief point is to malce them obey 

cc you willingly and freely. Now the fure method of 

u effecting this is, to convince thofe you command, 

cc that you know better what is for their advantage, 

" than they do themfelves: for all mankind readily 

" fubmit to thofe, of whom they have that opinion. 

<c This is the principle, from whence that blind fub- 

<c miffion proceeds, which you fee fickperfons pay to 

" their phyfician, travellers to their guide, and a (hip's 

<c company to the pilot. Their obedience is only 

c< founded upon their perfuafion, that the phyfician, 

<c the guide, and the pilot, are all more fkilful and 

ct knowing in their refpective callings, than them- 

<c felves. But what mail a man do (fays Cyrus to his 

<c father) to appear more skdful and expert than 

" others ? He muft really be fo (replied Cambyfes j) 

<c and in order to be fo, he muff, apply himfelf clofely 

t£ to his profeffion, diligently ftudy all the rules of it, 

<£ confult the moft able and experienced mafters, neg- 

<e lecT: no circumftance that may contribute to the 

66 fuccefs of his enterprifes ; and above all, he muft 

46 have recourfe to the protection of the gods, from 

" whom 
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" whom alone we receive all cur wifdom, and all our 
4 4 fuccefs." 

(n) As loon as Cyrus had reach'd Cyaxares, the 
firft thing he did, after the ufual compliments had 
parted, was to inform himfelf of the quality and num- 
ber of the forces on both fides. It appeared, by the 
computation made of them, that the enemies army 
amounted to two hundred thoufand foot, and fixty 
thoufahd horfe j and that the united armies of the 
Medes and Perfians fcarce amounted to half the num- 
ber of foot ; and as to the cavalry, the Medes had not 
-fo many by a third. This great inequality put Cyax- 
ares in terrible fears and perplexities. He could think 
of no other expedient, than to fend for another body 
of troops from Perfia, more numerous than that al- 
ready arrived. But this expedient, befides that it 
would have taken too much time, appeared in itfelf 
impracticable. Cyrus immediately propofed another, 
more fure and more expeditious which was, that his 
Perfian. foldiers mould change their arms. As they 
chiefly ufed the bow and the javelin, and confequently 
their manner of fighting was at a diftance, in which 
kind of engagement the greater number was eafily fu- 
perior to the lefTer, Cyrus was of opinion, that they 
fhould be armed with fuch weapons, as mould oblige 
them to come to blows with the enemy immediately, 
ant! by that means render the fuperiority of their num- 
bers ufelefs. This project was mightily approved, and 
infrantly put in execution. 

(o) Cyrus eftablifhed a wonderful order among the 
troops, and infpired them with a furprifing emulation, 
by the rewards he promifed, and by his obliging and 
engaging deportment towards all. As for money, the 
only value lie fet upon it was to give it away. He 
was continually making prefents to one or other, ac- 
cording to their rank, or their merit; to one a buck- 
ler, to another a fword or fomething of the fame 
kind equally acceptable. By this generofity, this great- 
ly Cyrop. I, z e p. 3$— 40. {0) Ibid. p. 44, 

nefs 
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nefs of foul, and beneficent difpofition, he thought a 
general ought to diftinguifli himfelf, and not by the 
luxury of his table, or the richnefs of his cloaths, and 
flill lefs by his haughtinefs and imperious demeanour, 
(p) A commander could not (he faid) give aclual 
proofs of his munificence to every-body, and for 
that very reafon he thought himfelf obliged to con- 
vince every-body of his inclination and good-will 3 
for though a prince might exhauft his treafures by 
making prefents, yet he could not injure himfelf by 
benevolence and humanity ; by being fincerely con- 
cerned in the good or evil that happens to others, 
and by making it appear that he is fo." 
(q) One day, as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a 
meflenger came to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint 
him, that fome embafladors being arrived from the 
king of the Indies, he defired his prefence immediate- 

cc For that purpofe (fays he) I have brought you 
a rich garment, for the king defires you would ap- 
pear magnificently drefled before the Indians, to 
do the nation honour." Cyrus loft not a moment's 
time, but inftantly fet out with his troops, to wait 
upon the king ; though without changing his drefs, 



cc 

cc 

cc 
cc 




cc 



cc 



which was very plain, after the Perfian falhion* and 



not (as the f Greek text has it) polluted or fpoiled 
with any foreign ornament. Cyaxares feeming at firft 
a little difpleafed at it ; " If I had dreft myfelf in pur- 
ple (fays Cyrus) and loaded myfelf with bracelets 
and chains of gold, and with all that had been 
longer in coming, fhould 1 have done you more 
honour, than I do now by my expedition, and the 
fweat of my face, and by letting all the world fee 
with what promptitude and difpatch your orders 
" are obey'd ?" 

Cyaxares, fatisfied with this anfwer, ordered the 

Ind iun cmbrifiadors to be introduced. The purport of 

if) IHd. 1- 8. p. 207. (q) P. 56. 

T £ y T Jf Iitf<riKvj $-o>$\ but not to be render d into any other 

7* VvgiTfJi/hi}. A fp:e cxpreJJJo/:, language with the fame beauty. 
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their fpeech was, that they were fent by the king their 
mafter, to learn the caufe of the war between the 
Medes and the Babylonians ; and that they had orders, 
as foon as they had heard what the Medes fhould fay, 
to proceed to the court of Babylon, to know what 
motives they had to alledge on their part j to the end 
that the king their mailer, after having examined the 
reafons on both fides, might take part with thofe, who 
had right and juftice on their fide. This is making a 
noble and glorious ufe of great power ; to be influenced 
only by juftice, to confult no advantage from the 
divifion of neighbours, but to declare openly againft 
the unjuft aggreffor, in favour of the injured party. 
Cyaxares and Cyrus anfwered, they had given the 
Babylonians no fubjecr. of complaint, and that they 
willingly accepted the mediation of the king of India. 
It appears in the fequel, that he declared for the Medes. 

(r) The king of Armenia, who was vaflal to the 
Medes, looking upon them as ready to be fwallowed 
up by the formidable league formed againft them, 
thought fit to lay hold on this occafion to (hake off 
their yoke. Accordingly he refufed to pay them the 
ordinary tribute, and to fend them the number of 
troops he was obliged to furniih in time of war. 
This highly embarrafled Cyaxares, who was afraid at 
this juncture of bringing new enemies upon his hands, 
if he undertook to compel the Armenians to execute 
their treaty. But Cyrus, having informed himfelf ex- 
actly of the ftrength and fituation of the country, un- 
dertook the affair. The impottant point was to keep 
his defign fecret, without which it was not likely to 
fucceed. He therefore appointed a great hunting-match 
on that fide of the country ; for it was his cuftom to 
ride out that way, and frequently to hunt with the 
king's fon, and the young noblemen of Armenia. On 
the day appointed, he fet out with a numerous retinue. 
The troops followed at a diftance, and were not to 
appear, till a fignal was given. After fome days hunt- 

( r ) A. M. 3447. Ant. J. C. 557. Cyrop. 1. 2. p. 58-61. & 1. 3. p. 62-^0. 
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ing, when they were come pretty near the palace 
where the court reiidcd, Cyrus communicated his c!e- 
fign to his officers ; and fent Chryfanthes with a de- 
tachment, ordering them to make themfclves matters 
of a certain fteep eminence, where he knew the king 
ufed to retire, in cafe of an alarm, with his family and 
his treafure. 

This being done, he fends an herald to the king of 
Armenia, to fumnion him to perform the treaty, and 
in the mean time ordered his troops to advance. Never 
was court in greater furprife and perplexity. The king 
was confcious of the wrong he had done ; and was not 
in a condition to fupport it. However, he did what 
he could to afTemble his forces together from all quar- 
ters j and in the mean time difpatched his youngeft 
ion, called Sabaris, into the mountains, with his 
wives, his daughters, and whatever was molt precious 
and valuable. But when he was informed by his fcout?, 
that Cyrus was coming upon their heels, he entirely 
loft all courage, and all thoughts of making a defence. 
The Armenians, following his example, ran away, 
every one were he could, to fecure what was deareil 
to him. Cyrus, feeing the country cover' d with peo- 
ple, that were endeavouring to make their efcape, fent 
them word, that no harm fhould be done them, if 
.they ftay'd in their houfesj but that as many, as were 
taken running atfay, fhould be treated as enemies. 

This made them all retire to their habitations, ex- 
cepting a few that followed the king. 

On the other hand, they that were conducing the 
princefles to the mountains, fell into the ambufh Chry- 
fanthes had laid for them, and were moll: of them taken 
prifoners. The queen, the king's fon> his daughters, 
his eldeft fon's wife, and his treafures, all fell into the 
hands of the Perfians. 

The king, hearing this melancholy news, and not 
knowing what would become of him, retired to a 
little eminence ; where he was prefently inverted by 

the Perfian army, and obliged to furrender. Cyrus 

ordered 
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ordered him, with all his family, to be brought tothe 
midft of the army. At that very inftant arrived Ti~ 
granes, the king's eldeft fon, who was juft returned 
from a journey. At fo moving a fpcctacle he could 
not forbear weeping. Cyrus, addreffing himfelf to 
him, faid ; cc Prince, you are come very feafonably to 
*< be prefent at the trial of your father." And imme- 
diately he afTembled the captains of the Perfians and 
Medes ; and called in alfo the great men of Armenia. 



Nor did he fo much as exclude the ladies from this 
afTembly, who were there in their chariots, but gave 
them full liberty to hear and fee all that paded. 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had com minded 
filence, he began with requiring of the king, that in 
all the quefKons he was going to propofe to him, he 
would anfv/er fincerely, becaufe nothing could be more 
unworthy a perfon of his rank, than to ufe difiimula- 

tion or falfhood. The king promifed he would. Then 
Cyrus asked him, but at different times, propofmg each 
article feparately and in order, whether it was not true, 
that he had made war againft Allyages, king of the 
Medes, his grandfather ; whether he had not been 
overcome in that war, and in confequence of his 
feat had concluded a treaty with Alryagcs ; whether 



by virtue of that treaty he was not obliged to pay a 
certain tribute, to furnifh a certain number of troops, 
and not to keep any fortified place in his country. It 
was impoffible for the king to deny any of thefe facts, 
which were all public and notorious. " For what 
reafon then (continued Cyrus) have you violated tl 
treaty in every article ? For no other (replied the 
king) than becaufe I thought it a glorious thing to 
{hake off a yoke, to live free, and to leave my 
l< children in the fame condition. 'Tis really glori- 
" ous (anfwer'd Cyrus) to fight in defence of liberty : 
44 but if any one, after he is reduced to fervitude, 
fhould attempt to run away from his matter, what 

would you do with him ? I mult confefs (fays the 
king) I would punifh. him. And if you had given 

Vol. II. F « 
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iC a government to one of your fubjects, and he fhould 

<c be found to commit malverfations, would you con- 
" tinue him in his poft ? No certainly 5 I would put 
*' another in his place. And if he had amafled great 
" riches by his unjuft practices ? I would ftrip him of 
" them. But, which is ftill worfe, if he had held 
* c intelligence with your enemies, how would you 
" treat him ? Though I mould pafs fentence upon 
<c myMf (replied the king) I muft declare the truth : 
" I would put him to death." At thefe words Ti- 
granes tore his tiara from his head, and rent his gar- 
ments : the women burn: out into lamentations and 
outcries, as if fentence had actually pafs'd upon him. 

Cyrus having again commanded filence, Tigranes 
addrefled him felf to the prince to this effect : " Great 
" prince, can you think it confident with your wif- 
<c dom to put my father to death, even againft your , 
tS own intereft ? How againft my intereft (replies 
** Cyrus) ? Becaufe he never was fo capable of doing 
" you fervice. How do you make that appear ? do 
14 the faults we commit enhance our merit, and give 
<c us a new title to con fide ration and favour? They 
<fi certainly do, provided they ferve to make us wifer. 
i( For of ineftimable value is wifdom : are either 
<ff riches, courage, or addrefs to be compared to it ? 
* e Now 'tis evident, this fingle day's experience has 
' c infinitely improved my father's wifdom. He knows 
<c how dear the violation of his word has coft him, 
<c He has proved and felt how much ycu are fupe- 
<c rior to him in all refpects. He has not been able 
<c to fucceed in any of his dengns ; but you have hap- 
" pily accompliftied all yours ; and with that expedi- 
" tion and fecrecy, that he has found himfelf furr 
<c rounded, and taken, before he expected to be at- 
" tack'd ; and the very place of his retreat has ferved 
" only to enfnarehim. But your father (replied Cyrus) 
" has yet undergone no fufferings that can have taught 
" him wifdom. The fear of evils (anfwer'd Tigra- 
" nes) when it is fo well founded as this is, has a 

" much 
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« much (harper fling, and is more capable of piercing 
« the foul, than the evil itfelf. Befides, permit me 
" to fay, that gratitude is a ftronger, and more pre- 
" vailing motive, than any whatever : And there can 
" be no obligations in the world of an higher nature, 
** than thofe you will lay upon my father. His for- 
" tune, liberty, fcepter, life, wives and children, all 
" reftored to him with fuch a generofity ; where can 
" you find, illuftrious prince, in one fingle perfon, fo 
« 4 many ftrong and powerful ties to attach him to 
« your fervice ?" 

" Well then (replied Cyrus, turning to the king) 
" if I mould yield to your fon's entreaties, with 
" what number of men, and what fum of money 



you aflift us in the war againft the Babyl 



? 



" My troops and treafures (fays the Armenian king) 
" are no longer mine $ they are entirely yours. I 
" can raife forty thoufand foot and eight thoufand 
" horfe ; and as to money, I reckon, including the 
" treafure which my father left me, there are about 
three thoufand talents ready money. All thefe are 
wholly at your difpofal." Cyrus accepted half the 
mber of the troops, and left the king the other 



u 



half, for the defence of the country againft the * Chal- 
deans, with whom he was at war. The annual tribteu 
which was due to the Medes he doubled, and inftead 
of fifty talents exacted an hundred, and borrowed the 
like fum over and above in his own name. " But 
" what would you give me (added Cyrus) for the 
" ranfom of your wives ? All that I have in the world 
" (anfwercd the king). And for the ranfom of your 
H children ? The fame thing. From this time then 



you are indebted to me the double of all your pof- 

feilions. And you, Tigranes, at what price would 
you redeem the liberty of your lady ?" Now he had 
but lately married her, and was paflionately fond of 



Xenoph 
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pie of Babylonia Chaldeans. But Chaldeans meant h: this place were 

Heredotus, 1. 7. c. 63. andStrabo, a people adjoining to Armenia. 
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her. " At the price (fays he) of a thoufand lives, if 
* c I had them." Cyrus then conducted them all to 
his tent, and entertained them at fupper. 5 Tis eafy 

"to imagine what tranfports of joy there muft have 

been on this occafion. 

After fupper, as they were difcourfmg upon various 
fubjects, Cyrus asked Tigranes, what was become of 
# governor he had often feen hunting with him, and 
for whom he had a particular efteem. <c Alas, (fays 
* c Tigranes) he is no more ; and I dare not tell you 
*' by what accident I loft him." Cyrus prefling him 
to tell him j " My father (continued Tigranes) fee- 
*« ing I had a very tender affection for this governor, 
•* and that I was extremely attach'd to him, was 
*' jealous it might be of fome ill confequence, and put 

him to death. But he was fo honeft a man, that, 

as he was ready to expire, he fent for me, and 
* c fpoke to me in thefe words: Tigranes^ let not my 
" death occafion any dijaffeclion in you towards the klni 
*' your father. What he has done to ?ne did not proceed 
*' from malice, but only from prejudice^ and a falje no- 
*' tion zvhercwith he zvas unhappily blinded, O the ex- 
« c cellent man ! (cried Cyrus) never forget the laft ad- 
*' vice he gave you." 

When the converfation was ended, Cyrus, before 
they parted, embraced them all, as in token of a per- 
fect reconciliation. This done, they got into their 
chariots, with their wives, and went home full of 
gratitude and admiration. Nothing but Cyrus was 
mentioned the whole way : fome extolling his wif- 
tiom, others his valour ; fome admiring the fweet- 
nefs of his temper, others praifing the beauty of his 
perfon^ and the majefty of his mien. " And you 
44 (fays Tigranes, addreffing himfelf to his lady) whrt 
*' do you think of Cyrus's afpecr. and deportment ? I 
<c don't know (replied the lady) I did not obferve 

" him. Upon what object: then did ycu fix your eyes ? 

Upon him that fa id he would give a thoufand lives 
* c to fanfom my liberty." 
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The next day, the king of Armenia fent prefents 

to Cyrus, and refrefliments for his whole army, and 
brought him double the fum of money he was re- 
quired to furnifh. But Cyrus took only what had 
been ftipulated, and reftored him the reft. The Ar- 
menian troops were ordered to be ready in three days 
time, and Tigranes denred to command them. 

I have thought proper, for feveral reafons, to give 
fo circumftantial an account of this affair ; though I 
have fo far abridg'd it, that it is not above a quarter of 
what we find of it in Xenophon. 

In the fir ft place, it may ferve to give the reader a 
notion of the ftile of that excellent hiftorian, and ex- 
cite his curio 11 ty to confult the original, whofe natu- 
ral and unaffected beauties are nifneient to juftify the 
fingular eiteem, which perfonsof good tafte have ever 
had for the noble fimplicity of that author, To 
mention but one indance ; what an idea of chaftity 
and modefty, and at the fame time, what a wonder- 
ful fimplicity, and delicacy of thought are there, in 

the anfwer of Tigranes's wife, who has no eyes but 
for her hufband ! 

In the fecond place, thofe fhort, clofe and preffing 
interrogations, each of which demand a direct, pre- 
cife anfwer from the king of Armenia, difcover the 
difciple and fcholar of Socrates, and fhew in what 
manner he retained the tafte of his mailer. 

Befides, this relation will give us fome idea of the 
judgment that ought to be formed of Xcnophon's 
Cy roped ia ; the fubftance of which is true, though it is 
embellifhed with feveral circumftances, added by the 
author, and introduced exprefsly to grace his inftruc- 
tive leffons, and the excellent rules he lays down upon 
government. Thus much therefore in the event we 
are treating of is real. The king of Armenia having 
refufed to pay the Medes the tribute he owed them, 
Cyrus attack' d him fuddenly, and before he fufbec'led 
any defigns againn: him ; made himfelf matter of the 

pnly fortrefs he had, and took his family prifoners ; 
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obliged him to pay the ufual tribute, and to furniili 
his quota of troops ; and after all fo won upon him by 
his humanity, and courteous behaviour, that he ren- 
dered him one of the faithfulleft and moft affectionate 
allies the Medes ever had. The reft is inferted only 
by way of embellifhment, and is rather to be afcribed 
to the hiftorian, than to the hiftory itfelf. 

I mould never have found out myfelf, what the 
Hory of the governor's being put to death by Tigra- 
ncs's father fignified, though I was very fenfible it 
was a kind of enigma, and figurative ef fomethir 
elfe. * A perfon of quality, one of the greateft wits 
and fineft fpeakers of the laft age, who was perfectly 
well acquainted with the Greek authors, explained it 
to me many years ago, which I have not forgot, and 
which I take to be the true meaning of that enigma. 
He fuppofed Xenophon intended it as a picture of the 
death of his matter Socrates, whom the (rate of Athens 
became jealous of, on account of the extraordinary 
attachment all the youth of the city had to him ; which 
at laft gave cccafion to that phiiofepher's condemna- 
tion and death, that he f uttered without murmur or 
complaint. 

In the laft place, I thought it proper not to mifs 
this opportunity of manifetting fuch qualities in my 
hero, as are not always to be met with in perfons of 
his rank ; fuch as, by rendering them infinitely more 
valuable than all their military virtues, would moft 
contribute to the fucce/s of their defigns. In moft 
conquerors we find courage, refolution, intrepidity, 
a capacity for martial exploits, and all fuch talents as 
make a noife in the world, and are apt to dazzle peo- 
ple by their glaring outfide : Bat an inward ftock of 
goodnefs, companion and gentlenefs towards the un- 
happy, an air of moderation and referve even in pro- 
fperity and victory, an infinuating and perfuafive be- 
haviour, the art of gaining people's hearts, and at- 
taching them to him more by affection than intereft ; 
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aconftant, unalterable care always to have right on 
his fide, and to imprint fuch a character of juftice 
and equity upon all his conduct, as his very enemies 
are forced" to revere ; and laftly, fuch a clemency, as 
to diftinguim thofe that offend through imprudence 
rather than malice, and to leave room for their re- 
pentance, by giving them opportunity to return to 
their duty : Thefe are qualities rarely found in the 
moft celebrated conquerors of antiquity, but (hone 
out moft confpicuoufly in Cyrus. 

(a) To return to my fubject. Cyrus, before he 
quitted the king of Armenia, was willing to do him 
fome fignal fervice. This king was then at war with 
the Chaldeans, a neighbouring warlike people, who 
continually harraffed his country by their inroads, 



and by that means hindered a great part of his lands 
from being cultivated. Cyrus, after having exactly 
informed himfelf of their character, ftrength, and 
the fituation of their ftrong-holds, marched againft 
them. On the firft intelligence of his approach, the 
Chaldeans pollened themfelves of the eminences to 
which they were accuftomed to retreat. Cyrus left 
them no time to affemble all their forces there, but 
marched to attack them directly. The Armenians, 
whom he had made his advanced guard, were imme- 
diately put to flight. Cyrus expected no other from 
them, and had only placed them there, to bring the 
enemy the fooner to an engagement. And indeed, 
when the Chaldeans came to blows with the Perflans, 
thef were not able to (land their ground, but were 
entirely defeated. A great number were taken prifo- 
ners, and the reft were fcattered and difperfed. Cyrus 
himfelf fpoke to the prifoners, alluring them he was 
not come to injure them, or to ravage their country, 
but to grant them peace upon reafonable terms ; and 
fo fet them at liberty. Deputies were immediately fent 
to him, and a peace was concluded. For the better 
fecurity of both nations, and with their common con^ 



(a) Cyrop. 1. 3. p. 70 — 76 
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fent, Cyrus caufed a fortrefs to be built upon an emi- 
nence, which commanded the whole country; and 
left a good garrifon in it, which was to declare againft 
either of the two nations, that fhould violate the 




Cyrus, underftanding that there was frequent con 
meres and communication between the Indians aj 
Chaldeans, defired that the latter would fend perfons 
|o accompany and conduct his embafiador, whom he 

was preparing to fend to the king of India. The pur- 
port of this "embafly was, to denre fome fuccours in 
money, from that prince, in behalf of Cyrus, who 
wanted it for the levying of troops in Perna, and 
promiftd that, if the gods crowned his defigns v/ith 
jfucce/p, that potentate mould have no reafon to repent 
of having afTiited him. He was glad to find the Chal- 
deans ready to fecond his requeft, which they could 
do the more advantagcoufly, by enlarging upon the 
character and exploits of Cyrus. The embafiador fet 
out the next day, accompanied with fome of the 
moft confidence perfons of Chaldea, who were di- 
rected by their mailer to a£ with all poffible dexterity, 
^nd to do Cyrus's merit all poiBble juftice. 

The expedition againft the Armenians being hap- 
pily ended, Cyrus left that country, to rejoin Cyax- 
ares. Four thoufand Chaldeans, the braveft of the na- 
tion, attended him ; and the king of Armenia, who 
was now delivered from his enemies, augmented the 
number of troops he had promifed him : fo that he 
arrived in Media, with a great deal of money, and 
a much more numerous army, than he had when he 
Jeft it. 



Sect. IV. The expedition of Cy ax ares and Cyrus a- 

gainfl the Babylonians. The firjl battle. 

(h) OTH parties had been employed three years 

together, in forming their alliances, and 
jmaking preparations for war. Cyrus, finding their 

{b\ A, M. 3448. Ant. J. C. 556. Cyrop. 1. 5. p. 78—87. 
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troops full of ardor, and ready for action, propofed to 
Cyaxares his leading them againft AfTyria. His reafonfc 
for it were, that he thought it his duty to eafe him, 
as foon as poffible, of the care and expence of main- 
taining two armies ; that it were better they fhould 
eat up the enemy's country, than Media ; that fo bold 



a ftep, as that of going to meet the AfTyrians, might 



be capable of fpreading a terror in their army, and at 
the fame time infpire their own with the greater con- 
fidence ; that, laftly, it was a maxim with him, as 
it had always been with Cambyfes, his father, that 
victory did not fo much depend upon the number, as 

the valour of troops. Cyaxares agreed to his pro- 
pofal. 

As foon therefore as the cuftomary facriflces were 
offer'd, they began their march. Cyrus, in the name 
of the whole army, invoked the tutelary gods of the 
empire ; befeeching them to be favourable to them in 
the expedition they had undertaken, to accompany 
them, conduct them, fight for them, infpire them with 
fuch a meafure of courage and prudence as was necef- 
iary, and in fhortto blefs their arms with profperitf 
and fuccefs. In acting thus, Cyrus put in practice 
that excellent advice his father had given him, of be- 
ginning and ending all his actions, and all his enter- 
prifes, with prayer : And indeed he never failed, ei- 
ther before or after an engagement, to acquit himfelf, 
in the prefence of the whole army, of this religious 
duty. When they were arrived on the frontiers of 
Aflyria, it was {till their firft care to pay their homage 
to the gods of the country, and to implore their pro- 
tection and fuccour: After which, they began to make 
incurfions into the country, and carried off a great 
deal of fpoil. 

Cyrus, undemanding that the enemy's army was 
about ten days journey from them, prevailed upon 
Cyaxares to advance forwards, and march up to them, 
When the armies came within fight, both fides pre 

pared fo; battle. The Afiyrians were encamped in the 
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open country j and, according to their cuftom, which 
the Romans imitated afterwards, had encompafled and 
fortified their camp with a large ditch. Cyrus on the 
contrary, who v/as glad to deprive the enemy, as 
much as poffibJe, of the fight and knowledge of the 
fmallnefs of their army, covered his troops with fe- 
veral little hills and villages. Several days nothing was 
done on either fide, but looking at and obferving on« 
another. At length a numerous body of the Ally- 
rians moving firft out of their camp, Cyrus advanced 
with his troops to meet them. But before they came 
within reach of the enemy, he gave the word for 
rallying the men, which was, + Jupiter protestor 1$ 
conductor. He then caufed the ordinary hymn to be 
founded, in honour of Caftor and Pollux, to which 
the foldiers, full of religious ardor (S-ioo-iGfy anfwered 
with a loud voice. There was nothing in Cyrus's 

army but chearfulnefs, emulation, courage, mutual 
exhortations to bravery, and an univerfal zeal to exe- 
cute whatever their leader fhould command. 44 For 
44 'tis, obfervable (fays the hiftorian) in this place, that 
44 on thefe occafions, thofe that fear the deity moft 
44 are the leaft afraid of men." On the fide of the 
AfTy rians, the troops armed with bows, flings and 
darts, made their discharges, before their enemies were 
within reach. But the Perfians, animated by the pre- 
fence and example of Cyrus, came immediately to 
clofe fight with the enemy, and broke thro' their firft 
battalions. The Afiyrians, notwithstanding all the 
efforts ufed by Crcefus, and their own king, to en- 
courage them, were not able to fuftain fo rude a {hock, 
but immediately fled. At the fame time the cavalry 
of the Medes advanced to attack the enemy's horfe, 
which was likewife prefently routed. The former 
warmly purfued them to the very camp, made a ter- 
rible daughter, and the king of the Babylonians (Neri- 
glifibr) was killed in the action. Cyrus, not think- 

f I do net hnvw whether Xeno-. Perfiatt gods />y the names of the 
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ing himfelfin a condition to force their entrenchments, 
founded a retreat. 

The Aflyrians in the mean time, their king be-; 
ing killed, and the flower of their army loft, were in a 
dreadful confternation. (d) As foon as Crcefus found 
them in fo great a diforder he fled, and left them to 
fhift for themfeives. The other allies likewife, feeing 
their affairs in fo hopelefs a condition, thought of no- 
thing but taking advantage of the night to make their 
efcape. 

Cyrus, who had forefeen this, prepared to purfue 
them clofely. But this could not be effected without 
cavalry 5 and, as we have already obferved, the Per- 
fians had none. He therefore went to Cyaxares, and 
acquainted him with his defign. Cyaxares was ex- 
tremely averfe to it, and reprefented to him, how 
dangerous it was to drive fo powerful an enemy to ex- 
tremities, whom defpair Would probably infpire with 
courage ; that it was a part of wifdom to ufe good for- ■ 
tune with moderation, and not lofe the fruits of vic- 
tory by too much vivacity : moreover, that he did not 
care to compel the Medes, or to refufe them that re- 
pofe, to which their behaviour had juftly entitled them. 
Cyrus, upon this, dcfired his permiflion only to take 
as many of the horfe as were willing to follow him. 
Cyaxares readily confented to this, and thought of no- 
thing elfe now, but of pafling his time with his officers 
in feafting and mirth, and enjoying the fruits of the 
victory he had juft obtained. 

Cyrus march' d away in purfuit of the enemy, and 
was followed by the greateft part of the Median fol- 



dlers. Upon the way he met fome couriers, that were 
coming to him from the \ Hyrcanians, who ferved in 
the enemy's army, to allure him, that as foon as ever 

(c) Lib. 4. p. 87, 104. (t/) L. 6. p. 160. 
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he appeared, thofe Hyrcanians would come over to 
him \ which in effe& they did. Cyrus made the belt 
ufe of his time, and having marched all night, came 
up with the A/Tynans.. Crcefus had fent away his 
wives in the night-time for coolnefs (for it was the 
fummer feafon) and followed them himfelf with a 
body of cavalry. When the Aflyrians faw the ene- 
my lb near them, they were in the utmoft confufion 
and defolation. Many of thofe that ran away, be- 
ing warmly purfued, were killed ; all that flayed in 
the camp, furrender'd ; the victory was compleat, and 
the fpoil immenfe. Cyrus refer ved all the horfes they 
took in the camp for himfelf, refolving now to form 
a body of cavalry for the Perfian army, which hither- 
to had none. 7"he richeii and mofr. valuable part of 
the booty he fet apart for Cyaxares ; and for the pri- 
foners, he gave them all their liberty to go home to 
their, own country, without impofing any other con- 
dition upon them, than that they and their country- 
men fhould deliver up their arms, and engage no more 
in war j Cyrus taking it upon himfelf to defend them 
againlt their enemies, and to put them into a condition 
of cultivating their lands with entire fecurity. 

Whilft the Medes and the Hyrcanians were Rill pur- 
fuing the remainder of the enemy, Cyrus took care 
to have a repair, and even baths prepared for them ; 
that at their return they might have nothing to do, 
but to fit down and refrem themfelves. Ke like- 
wife thought fit to defer the diftribution of the fpoil 
till then. 'Twas on this occafion this general, whofe 
thoughts nothing efcaped, exhorted his Perfian foldier 
to diftinguifli themfelves by their generofity, in regard 
to their allies, from whom they had already received 
great -fer vices, and of whom they might expect fliil 
.greater. Ke denred they would wait their return, 
both for the refrefhments, and the divifion of the fpoil ; 
id that they would ihew a preference of 



elis and conveniences before their own ; giving them 



d, that this would be a Aire means of 
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taching the allies to them for ever, and of fecuring a 
new harveft of victories to them over the enemy, which 
would procure them all the advantages they could wifh, 
and make them an ample amends, for the voluntary 
k>fles they might fuftain, for the fake of winning the 
affection of the allies. They all came into his opi- 
nion. When the Medes and Hyrcanians were re- 
turned from purfuing the enemy, Cyrus made them fit 
down to the repaft he had prepared for them, defiring. 
them to fend nothing but bread to the Pernans, who 
were fufficiently provided (he faid) with all they wanted^ 
either for their ragoo's, or their drinking. Hunger 
was their only ragoo, and water from the river their 
only drink. For that was the way of living, to 



Which they had been accuftomed from their infancy. 

The next morning came on the divinon of the fpoils.. 
Cyrus in the firft place ordered the Magi to be called,, 
and commanded them to choofe out of all the booty 
what was propereft to be offered to the gods on fuch 
an occafion. Then he gave the Medes and Hyrcani- 
ans the honour of dividing all that remained amongft 
the whole army. They earneftly delired, that the. 
Perfians might prefide in the diitribution ; but the Per- 
fians abfolutely refufed it : fo that they were obliged 
to accept of the office, as Cyrus had ordered : and the 
diitribution was made to the general fatisfa£tion of all. 

1 

parties. 




The very night, that Cyrus marched to purfue 
the enemy, Cyaxares had pafled in feafting and jollity j 
and had made himfelf drunk with his principal officers.. 
The next morning, when he waked, he was ftrangely 
furprifed to find himfelf aimoft alone, and without 
troops. Immediately, full of refentment and rage, 
he difpatched an exprefs to the army, with orders to 
reproach Cyrus feverely, and to bring back the Medes 
without any delay. This unreafonable proceeding did 
not difmay Cyrus, who in return writ him a refpe£r.- 

ful letter ; in which however he expreflcd himfelf 
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with a generous and noble freedom, juftified his own 
conduct, and put him in mind of the permiffion he 
had given him, of taking as many Medes with him, 
as were willing to follow him. At the fame time Cy- 
rus fent into Perfia, for an augmentation of his troops, 
defigning to pufh his conquefts ftill farther. 

(f) Amongft the prifoners of war they had taken, 
there was a young princefs of moft exquifite beauty, 
which they referved for Cyrus. Her name was Pan- 
thea, the wife of Abradates, king ofSufiana. Upon 
the report made to Cyrus, of her extraordinary beau- 
, he refufed to fee her ; for fear (as he faid) fuch 
an object might engage his affection more than he de- 
fired, and divert him from the profecution of the great 
defigns he had in view, (g) This flngular modera- 
tion in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effe£r. of the excel- 
lent education he had received : for it was a principle 

among the Perfians, never to fpeak before young peo- 
ple of any thing, that tended or related to love, left 
their natural inclination to pleafure, which is fo ftrong 
and violent at that age of levity and indifcretion, 
mould be awaken'd and excited by fuch difeourfes, 




and fhould hurry them into follies and debaucheries. 
Arafpes, a young nobleman of Media, who had the 
lady in his cuftody, had not the fame diftruft of his 
own weaknefs, but pretended, that a man may be al- 
ways mafter of himfelf. Cyrus committed the prin- 
cefs to his care, and at the fame time gave him a very 
prudent admonition, " I have feen a great many 
<c perfons (fays he) that have thought themfelves very 
" Itrong, wretchedly overcome by that violent paf 



hon, in fpite of all their refolution ; who have 
own'd afterwards, with fhame and grief, that their 
<c paflion was a bondage and flavery, from which 
they had not the power to redeem themfelves ; an 

incurable difremper, out of the reach of all reme- 
dies and human efforts ; a kind of f bond or ne- 

(/) L - 5- P« *i4> ii7« & 1« 6. p. 153, 155. (g) h. t. p. 34, 
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ceffity, more difficult to force than the ftrongeft 
<« chains of iron. Fear nothing (replied Arafpes) I 
« am fure of myfelf, and I'll anfwer with my life, 
« I fhall do nothing contrary to my duty." Never- 
thelefs his paffion for this young princefs increafed, 
and by degrees grew to fuch an height, that finding 
her invincibly averfe to his defires, he was upon the 
point of ufing violence with her. The princefs at 
length made Cyrus acquainted with his conduct, who 
immediately fent Artabafus to Arafpes, with orders to 
admonifh and reprove him in his name. This officer 
executed his orders in the harflieft manner, upbraid- 
ing him with his fault in the molt bitter terms, and 
with fuch a rigorous feverity, as was enough to throw 
him into defpair. Arafpes, ftruck to the foul with 

grief and anguiih, burft into a flood of tears ; and be- 
ing over-whelm'd with fliame and fear, thinking him- 
felf undone, had not a word to fay for himfelf. Some 
days afterwards, Cyrus fent for him. He went to 
the prince in fear and trembling. Cyrus took him a- 
fide, and, inftead of reproaching him with feverity as 
he expected, fpoke gently to him ; acknowledging, 
that he himfelf was to blame, for having imprudently 
expofed him to fo formidable an enemy. By fuch an 
unexpected kindnefs the young nobleman jccover'd 
both life and fpeech. But his confufion, joy 3 and 
gratitude, exprefled themfelves firft in a torrent of 
tears. " AJas (fays he) now I am come to the know- 
ledge of myfelf ; and find moft plainly, that I have 
two fouls j one, that inclines me to good ; ano- 
ther, that incites me to evil. The former pre- 



vails, when you fpeak to me, and come to my 



<c lief : when I am alone, and left to myfelf, I give 
way to and am overpowered by the latter." Araf- 
pes made an advantageous amends for his fault, and 
rendered Cyrus confiderable fervice, by retiring among 
the Aflyrians, under the pretence of difcontent, and 

by giving intelligence of their meafures and defigr 
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(Jj) The lofs of fo brave an officer, whom difcon- 
tent was fuppofed to have engaged in the enemy's par- 
ty, caufed a great concern in the whole army. Pan- 
thea, who had occafion'd it, promis'd Cyrus to fupply 
his place with an officer of equal merit ; whereby (he 
meant her husband Abradates. Accordingly, upon 
her writing to him, he repaired to the camp of the 
Perfians, and was directly carried to Panthea's tent, 
who told him, with a flood of tears, how kindly and 
handfomly fhe had been treated by the generous con- 
queror. 46 And how (cry'd out Abradates) fhall I be 
" able to acknowledge fo important a fervice ? By be- 
<c having towards him (replied Panthea) as he hath 
* c done towards me." Whereupon he waited imme- 
diately upon Cyrus, and paying his refpe£ts to fo great 
a benefactor : " You fee before you (fays he to him) 
*' the tenderer! friend, the molt devoted fervant, and 
the faithfulleft ally you ever had ; who, not being 
able otherwife to acknowledge your favours, comes 




*' and devotes hlmfdf entirely to your fen 

receiv'd him with fuch a noble and generous air, and 
withal with fo much tendernefs and humanity, as 
fully convinced him, that whatever Panthea had faid 
of the wonderful character of that great prince, was 
abundantly fhort of the truth. 

(/) Two A {Tynan noblemen likewife, who defign'd^ 
as Cyrus was informed, to put themfelves under his 
protection, rendered him extraordinary fervice. The 
one was called Gobryas, an old man, venerable both 
on account of his ase and his virtue. The kino: of 




AfTyria, lately dead, who was well acquainted with 
his merit, and had a very particular regard for him, 
had refolved to give his daughter in marriage to Go- 
bryas s fon, and for that reafon had fent for him to 
court. This young nobleman, at a match of hunt- 
ing, to which he had been invited, happened to pierce 
a wild beafr. with his dart, which the king's fon had 

miffed : the latter, who was of a paflionate and favage 



') 



nature 
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nature, immediately fluck the gentleman with his 
lance, through rage and vexation, and laid him dead 
upon the Tpot. Gobryas befought Cyrus to avenge fo 
unfortunate a father, and to take his family under his 
protection ; and the rather, becaufe he had no chil- 
dren left now but an only daughter, who had long 
been defigned for a wife to the young king, but could 
not bear the thought of marrying the murderer of her 




brother, (k) This young king was called Laborofoar 
chod : he reigned only nine months, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Nabonid, called alfo Labynit and Baltha- 
far, who reigned feventeen years. 

The other Aflyrian nobleman was called Ga- 
dates : he was prince of a numerous and powerful peo- 
ple. The king then reigning had treated him in a 
very cruel manner, after lie came to the throne ; be- 
caufe one of his concubines had mentioned him as an 
handfome man, and fpoken advantageoufly of thehap- 

pinefs of that woman, whom he mould choofe for a 
wife. 

(m) The expectation of this double fuccour was a 
(trong inducement to Cyrus, and made him deter- 
mine to penetrate into the heart of the enemy's coun- 
try. As Babylon, the capital city of the empire he 
defigned to conquer, was the chief object of his ex- 
pedition, he turned his views and his march that way, 
not to attack that city immediately in form, but only 
to take a view of it, and make himfelf acquainted 
with it ; to draw off as many allies as he could from 
that prince's party, and to make previous difpofitions- 
and preparations for the ilege he meditated. He fet 
out therefore with his troops, and firft marched to 
the territories of Gobryas. The fortrefs he lived in 
feemed to be an impregnable place, fo advantageoufly. 
was it fituated, and fo ftrongiy fortified on all fides. 
This prince came out to meet him, and ordered re- 
frefhments to be brought for his whole army. He 

(k) A. M. 3449. Ant. J, C, 555. (/) L. 5. p. 123, 124, 
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then condu&ed Cyrus into his palace, and there laid 
an infinite number of {"Aver and golden cups* and other 
vefiels, at his feet, together with a multitude of purfes, 
full of the golden coin of the country : then fending 
for his daughter, who was of a majefric fliape and 
exquifite beauty, which the mourning habit fhe wore 
for her brother's death feem'd ftill to enhance, he pre- 
fented her to Cyrus, defiring him to take her under 
his protection, and to accept thofe marks of his ac- 
knowledgment, which he took the Jiberty to offer 
him. " I willingly accept your gold and filver (fays 



Cyrus) and I make a prefent of it to your daugh- 
ter, to augment her portion. Doubt not, but 
amonglT the nobles of my court, you'lf find a match 
" fuitable for her. 'Twill neither be their own riches, 
nor yours, which they'll fct their elfeem upon. I 
can afTure you, there are many amongft them, that 
* c would make no account of all the treafures of Ba- 



it 



by Ion, if they were unattended with merit and vir- 
tue. 'Tis their only glory, I dare affirm it of them, 
cc as it is mine, to approve themfelves faithful - to their 
" friends, formidable to their enemies, and refpe&- 
ful to the gods." Gobryas preiTed him to take a 
repaft with him in his houfe, but he lTedfaftly refufed 
it, and returned into his camp with Gobryas, who 
ftaid and eat with him and his officers. The ground, 
and the green turf that was upon it, was all the beds 
and couches they had ; and it is to be fuppofed the 
whole entertainment was fuitable. Gobryas, who 



was a perfon of good fenfe, was convinced how much 



that noble fimplicity was fuperior to his vain magnifi- 
cence ; and declared, that the A {Tynans had the art of 
diftinguifhing themfelves by pride, and the Peruana 
by merit : and above all things he admired the inge- 
nious vein of humour, and the innocent cbearfulnefs, 
that reigned throughout the whole entertainment. 

(») Cyrus, always intent upon his great defign, pro- 
ceeded with Gobryas towards the countrynof Gadates, 
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which was beyond Babylon. In the neighbourhood of 
this there was a ftrong citadel, which commanded the 
country of the f Sacae and the Cadufians, where a 
governor for the king of Babylon refided, to keep thofe 
people in awe. Cyrus made a feint of attacking the 
citadel. Gadates, whofe intelligence with the Perfians 
was not yet known, by Cyrus's advice offered himfelf 
to the governor of it, to join with him in the defence 
of that important place. Accordingly he was admit- 
ted with all his troops, and immediately delivered it 
up to Cyrus. The pofleflion of this citadel made him 
mafter of the Sacre and the Cadufians : and as he treat- 
ed thofe people with great kindnefs and lenity, they 
remained inviolably attach' d to his fervice. The Ca- 
dufians raifed an army of twenty thoufand foot, and 
four thoufand horfe ; and the Sacae furniflied ten thou- 
fand foot and two thoufand horfe archers. 

The king cf Aflyria took the field, in order to 
punifli Gadates for his rebellion. But Cyrus engaged 
and defeated him, making a. great flaughter of his 
troops, and obliging him to retreat to Babylon, After 
which exploit this conqueror employed fome time in 
ravaging the enemy's country. His kind treatment 
of the prifoners of war, in giving them all their liberty 
to go home to their habitations, had fpread the fame of 
his clemency wherever he came. Numbers of peo- 
ple voluntarily furrendred to him, and very much 
augmented his army. Then advancing near the city 
of Babylon, he fent the king of Aflyria a perfonal 
challenge, to terminate their quarrel by a fingle com- 
bat : But his challenge was not accepted. In order 
to fecure the peace and tranquillity of his allies during 
his abfence, he made a kind of a truce, or treaty, 
with the king of Aflyria, by which it was agreed on 
both fides, that the hufbandmen mould not be moleft- 
ed, but mould have full liberty to cultivate their lands, 
and reap the fruits of their labour. Therefore, after 
having view'd the country, examined the fituationof 

f Not tbe&jc* cfSytbta, 
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Babylon, acquired a confidcrable number of friend3 
and allies, and greatly augmented his cavalry, he 
marched av/ay on his return to Media. 

(o) When he came near the frontiers, he fent a mef. 
fenger to Cyaxares, to acquaint him with Jr.. arrival, 
and to receive his commands. Cyaxares did not think 
proper to admit fo great an army into his country ; 
and an army, that was frill going to receive an aug- 
mentation of forty ihoufand men, juft arrived from 
Perfia. He therefore fet out the next day with what ca- 
valry he had left, to join Cyrus-; who like wife advanced 
forwards to meet him with his cavalry, that was very 
fine r:.nd numerous. The light of thofe troops re- 
kindled the jealoufy and diffatisfadion of Cyaxares. He 
received his nephew in a very cold manner, turned 
away his face from him, to avoid the receiving of his 
falute, and even wept through vexation. Cyrus com- 
manded all the company to retire, and entered into a 
converfatioji with his uncle, for explaining himfelf with 
the more freedom. He fpoke to him with fo much 
temper, fubmiilion, and reafon ; gave him fuch ftrong 
proofs of his integrity, refpe£t, and inviolable attach- 
ment to his perfon and intereft, that in a moment he 
difpell'd all his fufpicions, and perfectly recovered his 
favour and good opinion. They embraced one ano- 
ther, and tears were fhed on both fides. How great 
the joy of the Perfians and Medes was, who waited the 
event of this interview with anxiety and trembling, is 
not to be exprefted. Cyaxares and Cyrus immediately 
remounted their horfes j and then all the Medes ranged 
themfelves in the train of Cyaxares, according to the 
fign given them by Cyrus. The Perfians followed Cy- 
rus, and the men of each other nation their particular 
prince. When they arrived at the camp, they con- 
dueled Cyaxares to the tent prepared for him. He was 
prefently vifited by almoft all the Medes, who came to 
falute him, and to bring him prefents; fome of their 
pwn accord, and others by Cyrus's direction. Cyaxares 

(6) CjTOp. 1, 5. p. I4I— .J^ 
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was extremely touch'd at this proceeding, and began 
to find, that Cyrus had not corrupted his fubje&s, and 
that the Medes had the fame affection for him as before. 

(p) Such was the fuccefs of Cyrus's firft expedition 
againii Crcefus and the Babylonians. In the council, 
held the next day in the prefence of Cyaxares and all 
the officers, it was refolved to continue the war. 

Not finding in Xenophon any date, that precifely 
fixes the years, wherein the feveral events he relates 
happened, I fuppofe with U flier, tho' Xenophon's ref- 
lation does not feem to favour this notion, that be- 
tween the two battles againft Crcefus and the Babylo- 



nians, feveral years palled, during which all necefiary 



preparations were made on both fides, for carrying on 
the important war which was becrun: and within this 
interval I place the marriage of Cyrus. 

(q) Cyrus then about this time had thought of ma- 
king a tour into his 

years after his departure, at the head of the Perfian 



own country, about fix or feven 



army 



Cyaxares on this occafion gave him a fignal 
teftimony of the value he had for his merit. Having 
no male- i flue, and but one daughter, he offered her in 
marriage * to Cyrus, with an aflurance of the kingdom 
of Media for her portion. Cyrus had a grateful fenfe 
of this advantageous offer, and expreffed the warmeft 
acknowledgments of it j but thought himfelf not at 



(p ; Cyrop. 1. i. p. 143 — 151. 

* Xenophon places this marriage 
after the taking of Babylon. But 
*s Cyrus at that time was above 
Jixty years of age, and the princefs 
r.:t much iefs, and as it is impro- 
bable, that cither of them Jhould 
wait till that age, before they 
thought of matrimony, J thought 
proper to give this faEi a more 
early date. Bcjides, at that rate 

Cambyfes would have been but fe- 
ven years old when be came to the 
throne, and but fourteen or fifteen 
when he died j which cannot be 

mmikd with the expeditions b$ 



(?) Ibid. 1. 8. p. 228, 229* 

made into Egypt and Ethiopia, nor 
with the re/i of his hiflory. Per-* 
baps Xenophon might date the taking 
of Babylon much earlier than we 
do j but I follow the chronology of 
archbifhop UJher. I have alfo left 
out what is related in the Cynpa- 
dia, ( L 8. p* -2.1%.) that from, the 
ti-nt Cyrus was at the court of his 
grandfather ydfyages, the young 
prince] s had fa id file w:uld have ni 
other hufband than Cyrus. Her fa- 
ther Cyaxares was then but thirteen 
jears old 4 

t 

liberty 
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liberty to accept it, till he had the confent of his fa- 
ther and mother ; leaving therein a rare example to all 
future ages, of the refpe&ful fubmiflion and entire de- 
pendence, which all children ought to fhew to their 
parents on the like occafion, of what age foever they 
be, or to whatever degree of power and greatnefs they 
may have arrived. Cyrus married this princefs on his 

return from Perfia. 

When the marriage folemnity was over, Cyrus re- 
turned to his camp, and improved the time he had to 
fpare 4 in fecuring his new conquefts, and taking all 
proper meafures with his allies, for accomplifhing the 
great defign he had form'd. 

(r) Forefeeing (fays Xenophon) that the prepara- 
tions for war might take up a great deal of time, he 
pitch' d his camp in a very convenient and healthy 
place, and fortified it extremely. He there kept his 
troops to the fame difcipline and exercife, as if the 
enemy had been always in fight. 

They underftood by deferters, and by the prifoners 
brought every day into the camp, that the king of Ba- 
bylon was gone into Lydia, and had carried with him 
yaft fums of gold and fiiver. The common foldiers 
immediately concluded, that it was fear which made 
him remove his treafures. But Cyrus judg'd he had 
undertaken this journey, only to raife up fome new 
enemy againft him ; and therefore he laboured with 
indefatigable application in preparing for a fecond 
battle. 

Above all things he applied himfelf to ftrengthen his 
Perfian cavalry, and to have a great number of cha- 
riots of war, built after a new form, having found 
great inconveniencies in the old ones, the fafhion of 
which came from Troy, and had continued in ufe till 
that time throughout all Afia. 

(s) In this interval, embassadors arrived from the 
king of India, with a large fum of money for Cyrus, 
from the king their maiter, who had alfo ordered 

(r) L. 6. p, 151. ( f ; l. 6, p. 156, 157. 
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them to allure him, that he was very glad he had ac- 
quainted him with what he wanted ; that he was wil- 
ling to be his friend and ally ; and, if he ftill wanted 
more money, he had nothing to do but to let him 
know j and that, in (hort, he had ordered his embafia- 
dors to pay him the fame abfolute obedience, as to 
himfelf. Cyrus received thefe obliging offers with all 
poffible dignity and gratitude. He treated the embaffa- 
dors with the utmoft regard, and made them noble 
prefents : and taking advantage of their good difpoft- 
tion, defired them to depute three of their own body 
the enemy, as envoys from the king of India, on 




pretence of propofing an alliance with the king of Af 
lyria, but in effecl: to difcover his defigns, and give 
rus an account of them. The Indians undertook 
this employment with joy, and acquitted themfelves 
of it with great ability. 

I do not find in this laft circumftance the upright 
conduct and ufual fincerity of Cyrus. Could he be 
ignorant, that it was an open violation of the laws of 
nations, to fend fpies to an enemy's court, under the 
title of embafTadors ; which is a character, that will 
not fuffer thofe inverted with it to act fo mean a part, 
or to be guilty of fuch treachery ? 

(t) Cyrus prepared for the approaching bat.tle, like 
a man who had nothing but great projects in view. 
He not only took care of every thing that had been 
refolved in council, but took pleafure in exciting a 
noble emulation amongfr. his officers, who mould have 
the fineft arms, be the beft mounted, fling a dart or 
fhoot an arrow the moft dextroufly, or who mould un- 
dergo toil and fatigue with the greater} patience. 1 



1 



brought about \>y taking them along with him 
hunting, and by conftantly rewarding thofe that d 
ltinguifhed themfelves moft. Wherever he perceived 
that the captains took a particular care of their men 
lie praifed them publickly, and fhewed them all pofli 

ble favour for their encouragement. When he mad 
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them any feair, he never propofcd any other diverfions 
than military exercifes, and always gave confiderable 
prizes to the conquerors, by which means he excited 
an univerfal ardor throughout his army. In a word, 
Jie was a general, who in repofe, as well as action, 
nay, even in his pleafures, his meals, converfations 
and walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on promot- 
ing the fervice. 'Tis by fuch methods a man becomes 
an able and com pleat warrior. 

(u) In the mean time, the Indian embafladors, be- 
ing returned from the enemy's camp, brought word, 
that Crcefus was chofen general iffimo of their army - f 
that all the kings and princes in their alliance had 
agreed to furmfh the neceflary fums of money for 
raifing the troops; that theThracians had already en- 
gaged themfelvesj that from Egypt a great fuccour 
was marciiing , confifHng of an hundred and twenty 
thoufand men ; that another army was expected from 
Cyprus ; that the Cilicians, the people of the two 
Phrygia's, the Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Cappa- 
docians, Arabians, and Phoenicians, were already arri- 
ved that the Aflyrians were likewife come up with 
the king of Babylon j that the Ionians, iEolians, and 
molt part .of the Greeks living in Afia, had been 
obliged to join them j that Crcefus [had likewife fent 
to the Lacedaemonians, to bring them into a treaty of 
alliance j that the army was aiiembled near the river 
Padtolus, from whence it was to advance to Thym- 
bra, which was the place of rendezvous for all the 
troops. This relation was confirmed by the accounts 
brought in both by the prifoners and the fpies. 

(x) Cyrus's army was difcouraged by this news. But 
that prince having afiembled his officers, and repre- 
fented to them the infinite difference between the ene- 
my's troops and theirs, foon difpell'd their fears, and 
revived their courage. 

(y) Cyrus had taken all proper meafures, that his 
army fhould be provided with all neceflaries i and had 

(«) P. 178, (*) p. 159, (jr)L. 6, p.l^S— 163, 
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given orders, as well for their march, as for the battle 
he was preparing to give ; in the doing of which he 
defcended to an aftonifhing detail, which Xenophon 
relates at length, and which reached from the chief 
commanders down to the very loweft fubaltern offi- 
cers; for he knew very well, that upon fuch precau- 
tions the fuccefs of enterprifes depends, which often 
mifcarry through the negleft of the fmalleft circum- 
ftances ; in the fame manner as it frequently happens, 
that they playing or movement of the greateft ma- 
chines is ftop'd through the diforder of one fingle 
wheel, tho' never fo fmall. 

(z) This prince knew all the officers of his army by 
their names ; and making ufe of a low, but fignificant 
comparifon, he ufed to fay, " He thought it ftrange, 
" that an artificer mould know the names of all his 
" tools, and a general fliould be fo indifferent, as not 
" to know the names of all his captains, which are the 
" inftruments he muft make ufe of, in all his enterprifes 
" and operations." Befides, he was perfuaded, that 
fuch an attention had fomething in it more honourable 
for the officers, more engaging, and more proper to 
excite them to do their duty, as it naturally leads them 
to believe, they are both known and efteemed by their 
general. 

[a) When all the preparations were flnifhed, Cyrus 
took leave of Cyaxares, who ftaid in Media with a 
third part of his troops, that the country might not 
be left entirely defencelefs. 

Cyrus, who underftood how advantageous it is al- 
ways to make the enemy's country the feat of war, 
did not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack him! 

in Media, but marched forwards to meet them in their 
territories, that he might both confame their forage by 
histioops, and difconcert their meafures by his expedi- 
tion and the boldnefs of his undertaking. After a very 
long march he came up with the enemy at Thymbra, 
a city of Lydia, not far from Sardis, the capital of the 

■ 
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country. They did. not imagine, this prince, "with 
•half the number of forces they had, could think of 
coming to attack them in their own country : and they 
-were ftrangely furprifed to fee him come, before they 
had time to lay up the provifions, neceflary for the fub- 
fiftance of their numerous army, or to aflemble all the 
forces they intended to bring into the field againft him. 

Sect. V. The battle cf Thyrnhrciy between Cyrus and 

Crcefus. 

THIS battle is one of the moft confiderable events 
in antiquity, fince it decided the empire of Afia 
between the AfTyrians of Babylon and the Perfians. 
** J Twas this confideration, that induced Mr. Freret, 
one of my brethren in the academy of polite literature, 
to examine it with a particular care and exactnefs ; and 
the rather, as he obferves, becaufe it is the firft pitch'd 
.battle, of which we have any full or particular account. 
I have afliimed the privilege of making ufe of the la- 
bours and learning of other perfons, but without rob- 
bing them of the glory, as alfo without denying my- 
felf the liberty of making fuch alterations as I judge ne- 
.ceflary. I fhall give a more ample and particular de- 
scription of this battle, than I ufually do of fuch mat- 
ters, becaufe Cyrus being look'd upon as one of the 
greatcft captains of antiquity, thofe of the profeflion 
jnay be glad to trace him in all his fteps through this 

important action : Moreover, the manner in which the 
ancients made war and fought battles, is an eflential 
j>art of their hiftory. 

(b) In Cyrus's army the companies of foot confifkd 
of an hundred men each, exclufively of the captain, 
Each company was fubdivided into four parts or pla- 
toons, which confifted of four and twenty men each, 
not including the perfon that commanded the efcouade. 
iEach of thefe fubdiviftons was again divided into two 
. files, confiding in confequence of twelve men. Every 

(i) Cyrop. 1. 6. p. 167. 
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ten companies had a particular fuperior officer to com- 
mand them, which fufficiently anfwers to what we call 
a colonel ; and ten of thofe bodies again had another 
fuperior commander, which we may call a brigadier 



(c) I have already obferved, that Cyrus, when he 
firft came at the head of the thirty thoufand Perfians,. 
to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares* made a eonfiderable- 
change in the arms of his troops. Two thirds of them 
till then only made ufe of javelins, or bows, and con- 
fequently could only fight at a diffance from the 
enemy. Inflead of thefe, Cyrus armed the greateft 
part of them with cuiraftes, bucklers and fwords, or 
battle-axes ; and left few of his foldiers in light armour. 

(d) The Perfians did not know at that time what it 
was to fight on horfe-back. Cyrus, who was con- 
vinced, that nothing was of fo great • importance to- 
wards the gaining of a battle, as cavalry, was fenfible 
of the great inconvenience he labour'd under in that 
refpecl:, and therefore took wife and early precautions 
to remedy that evil. He fucceeded in his defign, and 
by little and little form'd a body of Perfiart cavalry, 
which amounted to ten thoufand men, and were the 
beft troops of his army. 

I (hall fpeak elfewhere of the other change he in- 
trodue'd, with refpect to the chariots of war. 'Tis 
now time for us to give the number of the troops of 
both armies, which cannot be iix'd but by conjecture, 
and by putting together feveral fcatter'd pafiages of 



Xenophon, that author having omitted the material 
circumftance of acquainting us precifely with their 
numbers ; which appears furprifing in a man fo expert 
in military affairs, as that hiftorian was. 

Cyrus's army amounted in the whole to an hundred 
and ninety-fix thoufand men, horfe and foot. Of thefe 
there were feventy thoufand natural born Perf?an c , viz, 
•ten thoufand cuirailicrs of horfe, twenty thoufand cui- 
raffiers of foot, twenty thoufand pikemen, and twenty 
thoufand light-armed foldiers. The reft of the army, 
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to the number of an hundred and twenty-fix thoufand 
men, confifted of twenty-fix thoufand Median, Ar- 
menian, and Arabian hcrfe, and an hundred thoufand 
foot of the fame nations. 

(e) Befides thefe troops, Cyrus had three hundred 
chariots of war, arm'd with fcythes, each chariot 
drawn by four horfes a-breaft, cover'd with trappings 
that were mot-proof 5 as were alfo the horfes of the 
Perfian cuirafliers. 

(f) He had likewife ordered a great number of cha- 
riots to he made of a larger fize, upon each of which 
was plac'd a tower, of about eighteen or twenty foot 
high, in which were lodgM twenty archers. Each 
chariot was drawn upon wheels by fixteen oxen yok'd 
in a breaft. 

(g) There was moreover a confiderable number of 
camels, upon each of which were two Arabian archers, 
back to back ; fo that one looked towards the head, 
and the other towards the tail of the camel. 

(h) Crcefus's army was above twice as numerous as 
that of Cyrus, amounting in all to four hundred and 
twenty thoufand men, of which fixty thoufand were 
cavalry. The troops confified chiefly of Babylonians, 
Lydians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, of the nations 
about the Hellefpont, and of Egyptians, to the number 
of three hundred and Jixty thoufand men. The Egyp- 
tians alone made a body of an hundred and twenty 
thoufand. They had bucklers, that cover'd them from 
head to foot, very long pikes, and fhort fwords, but 
very broad. The reft of the army was made up of Cy- 
prians, Cilicians, Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Thra- 
cians, and Ionians. 

(/') Crcefus's army in order of battle was all rang'd 
in one line, the infantry in the center, and the cavalry 
on the two wings. All his troops, both foot and horfe, 
were thirty men deep : but the Egyptians, who, as w<J 
have taken notice, were an hundred and twenty thou- 
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fand in number, and who were the principal ftrength 

of Crcefus' s infantry, in the center of which they were 
pofted, were divided into twelve large bodies, or fquare 
battalions, of ten thou fand men each, which had an 
hundred men in the front, and as many in depth, with 
an interval or fpace between every battalion, that they 
might a£t and fight independent of, and without inter- 
fering with one another. Crcefus would gladly have 
perfuaded them to range themfelves in lefs depth, 
that they might make the wider front. The armies 
were in an immenfe plain, which gave room for the 
extending of their wings to right and left : and the de- 
fign of Crcefus, upon which alone he founded his hopes 

of victory, was to furround and hem in the enemy's 
army. But he could not prevail upon the Egyptians 
to change the order of battle, to which thev had been 
accuflom'd. His army, as it was thus drawn out into 
one line, took up near forty ftadia's, or five miles in 
length. 

Arafpes, who under the pretence of difcontent had 

retired to Crcefus' s army, and had had particular or- 
ders from Cyrus, to obfervc well the manner of that 
general's ranging his troops, returned to the Perfian 
camp the day before the battle. Cyrus in drawing up 
his army, govern'd himfelf by the difpofition of the 

enemy, of which that young Median nobleman had 
given him an exact account. 

(k) The Perfian troops had been generally us'd to 
engage four and twenty men in depth, but Cyrus 
thought fit to change that difpofition. It was neceflary 
for him to form as wide a front as pofiible, without too 
much weakening his phalanx, to prevent his army's 
being enclos'd and hem'd in. His infantry was ex- 
cellent, and moll: advantageoufly arm'd with cuirafies, 
partizans, battle-axes, and f words; and provided they 
could join the enemy in clofe fight, there was little rea- 



fon to believe the Lydian phalanx, that were only 
arm'd with light bucklers and javelins, could fupport 
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the charge. Cyrus therefore thin'd the files of his in- 
fantry one half, and rang'd them only twelve men 
deep. The cavalry was drawn out on the two wings, 
the right commanded by Chryfantes, and the left 




Hyftafpes. The whole front of the army took up 
but thirty-two ftadia's, or four miles in extent; and 
confequently was at each end near four ftadia's, or 
half a mile, fhort of the enemy's front. 

Behind the firft line, at a little diftance, Cyrus 
placed the fpear-men, and behind them the archers, 
jfc'oth the one and the other were cover'd by the fol- 
dlers in their front, over whofe heads they could fling 
their javelins, and fhoot their arrows, at the enemy. 

Behind all thefe he form'd another line, to ferve 
for the rear, which confifted of the flower of his army. 
Their bufinefs was to have their eyes upon thofe that 
Were plac'd before them, to encourage thofe that did 
their duty, to fufrain and threaten thofe that gave wav 




kill thofe as traitors that run away 

that means to keep the cowards in awe, and make 
them have as great a terror of the troops in the rear, 
as they could potfibly have of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed thofe moving towers, 
which I have already defcrib'd. Thefe form'd a line 
equal and parallel to that of the army, and did not 
only ferve to annoy the enemy by the perpetual dif- 
charges of the archers that were in them, but might 
like wife be look'd upon as a kind of moveable forts, 
or redoubts, under which the Perfian troops might 
rally, in cafe they were broken and pufh'd by the 
enemy. 

Juft behind thefe towers were two other lines, which 
alfo were parallel and equal to the front of the army ; 
the one was form'd of the baggage, and the other of 
the chariots, which carried the women, and fuch other 
perfons as were unfit for fervice. 

To clofe all thefe lines, and to fecure them from 

the infults of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear of 
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all two thoufand infantry, two thoufand horfe, and 
the troop of camels, which was pretty numerous. 

Cyrus's defign in forming two lines of the bag- 
gage, &c. was not only to make his army appear 
more numerous than it really was, but likewife to ob- 
lige the enemies, in cafe they were refolv'd to furround 
him, as he knew they intended, to make the longer 
circuit, and confequently to weaken their line, 
ftretching it out fo far. 

We have flill the Perfian chariots of war armed with 
fcythes to fpeak of. Thefe were divided into three 
bodies, of an hundred each. One of thefe bodies, 

commanded by Abradates, king of * Sufiana, was 

placed in the front of the battle, and the other two 
upon the two flanks of the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies, as 
they Were drawn out and difpofed the day before the 
engagement, 

(m) The next day very early in the morning Cyrus 
made a facrifice, during which time his army took a 
little refrefhment ; and the foldiers, after having offer* d 
their libations to the gods, put on their armour. Never 
was fight more beautiful and magnificent : Coat-ar- 
mours, cuiraffes, bucklers, helmets, one could not tell 
which to admire moft : men and horfes, all finely 
equip'd, and glittering in brafs and fcarlet. 

(«) When Abradates was juft going to put on his 
cuirafs, which was only of quilted flax, according to 
the fafhion of his country, his wife Panthea came and 

-prefented him with an helmet, bracers, and bracelets^ 
all of gold, with a coat- armour of his own length, 
plaited at the bottom, and with a purple-colour'd plume 
of feathers. She had got all this armour prepared with- 
out her hufband's knowledge, that her prefent might 
be the more agreeable from furprife. In fpite of all her 
endeavours to the contrary, when (he drefs'd him in 
this armour, fhe. fhed forne tears* But notwithftand- 
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ing her tendernefs for him, me exhorted him to die 
with fword in hand, rather than not fignalize himfelf 
in a manner fuitable to his birth, and the idea me had 
endeavour'd to give Cyrus of his gallantry and worth. 
*' Our obligations (fays fhe) to that prince are inH- 
<c nitely great. I was his prifoner, and as fuch was 
" fet apart for his pleafure: but when I came into his 
* 6 hands, I was neither ufed like a captive, nor had 
" any difnonourable conditions impofed on me for my 
44 freedom. He treated me as if I had been his own 
*' brother's wife; and in return I affined him, you 
" would be capable of acknowledging fuch extraordi- 
* c nary goodnefs." " O Jupiter (cry'd Abradates, 
** lifting up his eyes towards heaven) grant that on 
** this occafion I may approve myfelf an hufband 
" worthy of Panthea, and a friend worthy of fo gc- 
*< nerous a benefac'tor." Having faid this, he mounted 
his chariot. Panthea, not being able to embrace him 
any longer, was ready to kifs the chariot he rode in ; 
and when me had purfued him with her eyes, as far 
as fhe poffjbly could, fhe retir'd. 

(o) As foon as Cyrus had finihYd his facrifice, given 
his officers the necefiary orders and inflruclions for 
the battle, and put them in mind of paying the ho- 
mage that is due to the gods, every man went to his 
poit. (p) Some of his officers brought him wine and 
victuals : he eat a little without lifting down, and 
caufed the reft to be diftributed among!! thofe that 
were about him. He took a little wine likewife ; and 
pour'd out a part of it, as an offering to the gods, be- 
fore he drank ; and all the company follow'd his ex- 
ample. After this hepray'd again to the god of his 
fathers, defiring he would pleafe to be his guide, and 
come to his afliftance j he then mounted his horfe, and 

i 

commanded them all to follow him. 

As he was confideiing on which fide he fhould di- 
rect his marc h, he heard a clap of thunder on the ri 
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and cry'd out, f <c Sovereign Jupiter, we follow 

thee :" And that inftant he fet forwards, having Chry- 
fantes on his right, who commanded the right wing of 
the horfe, and Arfamas on his left, who commanded 
the foot. He warn'd them above all things to take 
care of the royal ftandard, and to advance equally in a 
line. The ftandard was a golden eagle at the end of 
a pike, with its wings ftretch'd out ; the fame was ever 
after ufed by the kings of Perfia. He made his army 
halt three times, before they arriv'd at the enemy's 
army ; and after having march'd about twenty fradia's, 
or two miles and an half, they came in view of them. 

When the two armies were within fight of each 
other, and the enemies had obferv'd how much the 
front of theirs exceeded that of Cyrus, they made the 
center of their army halt, whilft the two wings ad- 
vanced projecting to the right and left, with delign to 
inclofe Cyrus's army, and to begin their attack on 
every fide at the fame time. This movement did not 
at all alarm Cyrus, becaufe he expected it. Having 
given the word for rallying the troops, "Jupiter, leader 
and protector , he left his right wing, promifing to re- 
join them immediately, and help them to conquer, if 
it was the will of the sods. 





He rode through all the ranks, to give his or- 



ders, and to encourage the foldiers ; and he, who on 
all other cccafi'ons was fo modeft, and fo far from the 
leaft air of oftentation, was now full of a noble con- 
fidence, and fpoke as if he was allured of victor) 



Follow mc, comrades (fays he) the victory is cer- 
tainly ours ; the gods are for us." He obferv'd, 
that manv of his officers, and even Abradates himfelf, 



were uneafy at the motion, winch the two wings of 



the Lydian army made, in order to attack them on 
the two flanks : ki Thole troops alarm you (fays he) ; 
believe me, thofe are the very troops that will be 
the firft routed : and to you, Abradates, I give that 
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*< as a fignal of the time, when you are to fall upon 



1v 




•* the enemy with your chariots." In the 
thing juft happen'd as Cyrus had foretold. After C 
rus had given fuch orders as he thought neceflary every 
where, he return'd to the right wing of his army. 

(r) When the two detach'd bodies of the Lydian 
troops were fiifficiently extended, Crcefus gave the fig. 
nal to the main body of his army, to march up diredt- 

the front of the Perfian army, whtlft the two 

wings, that were wheeling round upon their flanks, 
advanced on each fide j fo that Cyrus's army was in- 
clofed on three fides, as if it had had three great ar- 
mies to engage with ; and, as Xenophon fays, lock'd 
like a fmall fquare drawn within a great one. 

In an inftant, on the firft fignal Cyrus gave, his 
troops faced about on every fide, keeping a profound 
filence in expectation of the event. The prince now 
thought it time to fing the hymn of battle. The 
whole army anfwer'd to it with loud (hoots, and in- 
vocations of the god of war. Then Cyrus, at the 



head of fome troops of horfe, brifkly followed by a 
body of the foot, fell immediately upon the enemy's 
forces, that were marching to attack the right of his 
army in flank ; and having attack'd them in flank, as 
they intended to do him, put them into great diforder. 
The chariots then driving furioufly upon the Lydians 
compleated their defeat. 

In the fame moment the troops of the left flank, 
knowing by the noife that Cyrus had begun the bat- 
tle on the right, advanced to the enemy. And im- 
mediately the fquadron of camels was made to advanc 
likewife, as Cyrus had order'd. The enemy's caval- 
ry did not expect this ; and their horfes at a diftance, 
as foon as ever they were fenfible of the approach of 
thofe animals f for horfes cannot endure the fmell of 



mels) began to fnoit and prance, to run foul 



and overturn one another, throwing their riders, and 

treading them under their feet. Whilft they were in 
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this confufion, a fmall body of horfe, commanded by 
Artagefes, pum'd them very warmly, to prevent them 
from rallying ; and the chariots arm'd with fcythes 
falling furioufly upon them, they were entirely routed, 
with a dreadful {laughter. 



(s) This being the fignal, which Cyrus had given. 
Abradates for attacking the front of the enemy's army, 
he drove like lightning upon them with all his chariots. 
Their firffc ranks were not able to ftand fo violent a 
charge, but gave way and were difperfed. Having 
broken and overthrown them, Abradates came up to 
the Egyptian battalions, which being cover'd with their 
bucklers, and marching in fuch clofe order, that the; 
chariots had not room to pierce amongft them, gave 
him much more trouble, and would not have been 
broken, had it not been for the violence of the horfes, 
that trod upon them. 'Twas a moft dreadful fpe&a^ 
cle to fee the heaps of men and horfes, overvturn'd cha- 
riots, broken arms, and all the direful effects of the 
fliarp fcythes, which cut every-thing in pieces -that, 
came in their way. But Abradates's chariot having 
the misfortune to be over-turn'd, he and his men were 
kiird, after they had fignaliz'd their valour in an ex- 
traordinary manner. The Egyptians then marching 
forwards in clofe order, and cover'd with their buck- 
lers, obliged the Perfian infantry to give way, and 
drove them beyond their fourth line, as far as to their 
machines. There the Egyptians met with afrefli {torm 
of arrows and javelins, that were pour'd upon their 
heads from the rolling towers ; and the battalions of 
the Perfian rear-guard advancing fword in hand, hin~ 
der'd their archers and fpear-men from retreating any 
farther, and obliged them to return to the charge.. 

Cyrus in the mean time having put both the 
horfe and foot to flight, on the left of the Egyptians, 
did not amufe himfelf in purfuing the run-aways. But, 
puftiing on directly to the center, had the mortification 
to find his Perfian troops had been forced to give way 5 
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and rightly judging, that the only means to prevent 
the Egyptians from gaining further ground, would be 
to attack them behind, he did fo, and fell upon their 
rear : The cavalry came up at the fame time, and 
the enemy was pufh'd with great fury. The Egyp- 
tians, being attack'd on all iides, faced about every 
way, and defended themfelves with wonderful bra- 
very. Cyrus himfelf was in great danger : his horfe, 
.which a foldier had ftab'd in the belly, finking under 
him, he fell in the midft of his enemies. Here was 
an opportunity, fays Xenophon, of feeing how im- 
portant it is for a commander to have the affeclion of 
his foldiers. Officers and men, equally alarm'd at the 
danger in which they faw their leader, run headlong 
•into the thick forefl of pikes, to refcue and fave him, 
, He quickly mounted another horfe, and the battle be- 
came more bloody than ever. At length Cyrus, ad- 
miring the valour of the Egyptians, and being con- 
cern'd to fee fuch brave men perifh, offer'd thera 
honourable conditions, if they would furrender, letting 
them know at the fame time, that all their allies had 
abandon'd them. The Egyptians accepted the condi- 
tions, and, as. they were no lefs eminent in point of 
•fidelity than in courage, they ftipulated, that they 
fliould not be obliged to carry arms againft Crcefus, in 
whofe fervice they had been engaged. From thence- 

• forward they ferv'd in the Perlian army with inviola- 
ble fidelity. 

(u) Xenophon obferves, that Cyrus gave, them the 
. cities of LarifTa and Cyllene, near Cuma, upon the 
. fea-coafr, as alfo other in-land places, which were in- 

• habited by their descendants even in his time ; and 
he adds, that thefe places were cali'd the cities of the 
Egyptians. This obfervation of Xenophon's, as alfo 
many other in feveral parts of his Cyropedia, in order 
to prove the truth of the things he advances, fhews 
plainly, that he meant that work as a true hiftory of 
Cyrus, at. Jeafl with refpeft to the main fubftance of 
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it, and the greateft part of the fads and tranfactions. 
This judicious reflection, Monfieur Freret makes upon 
this paflage. 

(x) The battle lafted till evening. Crcefus retreat- 
ed, as faft as he could, with his troops to Sardis. The 
other nations in like manner that very night directed 
their courfe, each to their own country, and made as 
long marches as they poflibly could. The conquerors, 
after they had eaten fomething, and ported the guards, 
went to reft. 

In defcribing this battle I have endeavour'd exactly 
to follow the Greek text of Xenophon, the Latin 
tranflation of which is not always faithful. Some per- 
fons of the fword, to whom I have communicated 
this defcription, find a defect in the manner in which 
Cyrus difpofed of his troops in order of battle ; as he 
placed no troops to cover his flanks, to fuftain his arm'd 
chariots, and to oppofe the two bodies of troops, 
which Crcefus had detach'd, to fall upon the flanks 
of Cyrus's army. 'Tis poilible fuch a circumftance 
might efcape Xenophon in defcribing this battle. 

(v) 'Tis allow'd, that Cyrus's victory was chiefly 
owing to his Perfian cavalry, which was a new elta- 
blifhment, and entirely the fruit of that prince's care 
and activity in forming his people, and perfecting 
them in a part of the military art, of which till his 
time they had been utterly ignorant. The chariots 
arm'd with fcythes did good fervice, and the ufe 0/ 
them was ever afterwards retained among the Perfians." 
The camels too were not unserviceable in this battle, 
though Xenophon makes no great account of them, 
and obferves, that in his time they made no other ufe 
of them, than for carrying the baggage. 

I don't undertake to write a penegyrick upon Cyrus, 
or to magnify his merit. 'Tis fufficient to take no- 
tice, that in this affair we fee all the qualities of a 
great general fhine out in him. Before the battle, an 
admirable fagacity and forefight in difcovering and 
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difconcerting the enemy's meafures; an infinite ex- 
adhiefs in the detail of affairs, in taking care that his 
army mould be provided with every thing neceflary, 
and all his orders punctually executed at the times 
fixed ; a wonderful application to gain the hearts of his 
fbldiers, and to infpire them with confidence and ar- 
dor : In the heat of a&ion, what a fpirit and activity ; 
what a prefence of mind in giving orders, as occafion 
Requires ; what courage and intrepidity, and at the 
fame time what humanity towards the enemy, whofe 
valour he refpecls, and whofe blood he is unwilling to 
fhed ! We mail fee by-and-by what ufe he made of 
his victory. 

But what appears to me ftill more remarkable, and 
more worthy of admiration than all the reft, is the con- 
front care he took, on all occafions, to pay that ho- 
mage and worfhip to the deity, which he thought be- 
Jong'd to him. Doubtlefs the reader has been fur- 
prifed to fee, in the relation I have given of this battle,, 
how many times Cyrus, in fight of all his army, makes 
mention of the gods, offers facrifkes and libations to 
them, addrefles himfelf to them by prayer and invoca- 
tion, and implores their fuccour and protection. But 
in this I have added nothing to the original text of the. 
hiftorian, who was alfo a military perfon himfelf, and 
who thought it no difhonour to himfelf or his profefiion 
to relate thefe particular circumftances. What a fhame 
then and a reproach would it be to a chriftian officer 
vr general, if on a day of battle he mould blufh to ap- 
pear as religious and devout as a pagan prince ; and if 
the Lord of hofts, the God of armies, whom he ac- 
knowledges as fuch, mould make a lefs impreffion up- 
on his mind, than a refpe& for the falfe deities of pa- 
ganifm did upon the mind of Cyrus 

As for Crcefus, he makes no great figure in this ac- 
tion ; not one word is faid of him in the whole engage- 
ment. But that profound filence, which Xenophon 
obferves in regard to him, feems, in my opinion, to 

imply a great deal, and gives us to underftand that a 
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man may be a powerful prince, or a rich potentate, 
without being a great warrior. 

(z) But let us return to the camp of the Perfians. 
J Tis eafy to imagine, that Panthea mull be in the ut- 
moft affliction and diftrefs, when the news was brought 
her of Abradates's death. Having caufed his body to 
be brought to her, and holding it upon her knees, quite 
out of her fenfes, with her eyes ftedfaftly fixt upon the 
melancholy object, {he thought of nothing but feeding 
her grief and indulging her mifery with the fight of that 
difmal and bloody fpe&acle. Cyrus, being told what 
a condition flie was in, ran immediately to her, fym- 
pathifed with her affliction, and bewailed her unhappy 
fate with tears of companion, doing all that he poflibly 
could to give her comfort, and ordering extraordinary 
honours to be fhewn to the brave deceafed Abradates. 
But no fooner was Cyrus retired, than Panthea, over- 
powered with grief, (tabbed herfelf with a dagger, and 
fell dead upon the body of her hufband. They were, 
bothbury'd in one common grave upon the very fpot,, 
and a monument was erected for them, which was. 
Handing in the time of Xenophon. 

Sect. VI. The taking of Sardis, and of Croefus. 
(<?) HP H E next day in the morning Cyrus marched 

*• towards Sardis. If we may believe Herodotus, 

Croefus did not imagine that Cyrus intended to (hut 
him up in the city, and therefore marched out with his 
forces, to meet him, and to give him battle. Accord- 
ing to that hiftorian, the Lydians were the braveft and 
moft warlike people of Afia. Their principal ftrength 
confided in their cavalry. Cyrus, in order to render 
that the lefs ferviceable to them, made his camels ad- 
vance firft, of which animals the horfe could neither 
endure the fight nor the fmell, and therefore imme- 
diately retired on their approach. Upon which the 
riders difmounted, and came to the engagement on 
foot, which was very obflinately maintained on both 



(*; P, 184—186, {a) L, 1, c, 79—84- 
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fides ; but at length the Lydians gave way, and were 
forced to retreat into the city ; (b) which Cyrus quickly 
befieged, caufing his engines to be levePd againft the 
walls, and his fcaling-ladders to be prepared, as if he 
intended to attack it by florin. But whilft he was 
amufing the befieged with thefe preparations, the night 
following he made himfelf matter of the citadel, by 
a private way that led thereto, which he was informed 
of by a Perfian flave, who had been a fervant to the 
governor of that place. At break of day he entered 
the city, where he met with no reiifrance. His firft 
care was to preferve it from being plunder'd ; for he 
perceived the Chaldeans had quitted their ranks, and 
already begun to difperfe themfelves in feveral places. 
To flop the rapacious hands of foreign foldiers, and tie 
them as it were by a fingle command, in a city fo 
abounding with riches as Sardis was, is a thing not to be 
done but by fo fingular an authority as Cyrus had over 
his army. He gave all the citizens to underftand, that 
their lives mould be fpared, and neither their wives nor 
children touch'd, provided they brought him all their 
gold and filver. This condition they readily complied 
with ; and Croefus himfelf, whom Cyrus had order'd 

to be conducted to him, fet them an example, by deli- 
vering up all his riches and treafures to the conqueror. 

(c) When Cyrus had given all necefTary orders con- 
cerning the city, he had a particular converfation with 
the king, cf whom he afked among other things, what 
he now thought of the oracle of Delphcs, and of the 
anfwers given by the god that prefided there, for 
whom, it was faid, he had always had a great regard. 
Croefus firft acknowledged, that he had juftly incurr'd 
the indignation of that god, for having (hewn a dif- 
truft of the truth of his anfwers, and for having put 
hun to the trial by an abfurd and ridiculous queftion ; 
and then declared, that notwithstanding all this, he 
flill had no reafon to complain of him ; for that having 
confulted him, to know what he mould do in order to 

(b) Cyrop. J. 7. p. i8q. (c) P. 1S1 — JS4. 
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lead an happy life, the oracle had given him an anfwer, 
which implied in fubflance, that he mould enjoy a per- 
fect and lafting happinefs, when he once came to the 
knowledge of himfelf. " For want of this knowledge 
« (continued he) and believing myfelf, through the ex- 
*' cefiive praifes that were lavifh'd upon me, to be 
" fomething very different from what I am, I ac- 
tc cepted the title of generalifiimo of the whole army, 
" and unadvifedly engaged in a war againft a prince, 
" infinitely my fuperior in all refpe&s. But now 
u that I am inftru&ed by my defeat, and begin to 
" know myfelf, I believe I am going to begin to be 
" happy ♦, ar.d if you prove favourable to me (for my 
" fate is in your hands) I (hall certainly be fo." Cy- 
rus, touch'd with companion at the misfortune of the 
king, who was fallen in a moment from fo great an 
elevation, and admiring his equanimity under fuch a 
reverfe of fortune, treated him with a great deal of 
clemency and kindnefs, fuffering him to enjoy both 
the title and authority of king, under the reftricYion of 
not having the power to make war ; that is to fay, he 
difcharged him (as Crcefus acknowledged himfelf) from 
all the burthenfome part of regal power, and truly 
enabled him to lead an happy life, exempt from all 
care and difquiet. From thenceforward he took him 
with him in all his expeditions, either out of efteem 
for him, and to have the benefit of his counfel, or out 
of policy, and to be the more fecure of his perfon. 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this 
ilory with the addition of fome very remarkable cir- 
cumftances, which I think it incumbent on me to men- 
tion, notwithstanding they feem to be much more 
wonderful than true. 

(d) I have already obferv'd, that the only ion Crce- 
fus had living was dumb. This young prince, feeing 
a foldier, when the city was taken, ready to give the 
king, whom he did not know, a ftroke upon the head 
with his fcymitar, made fuch a violent effort and ftrug- 

(d) Her. 1. 1. c. 85. 
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e, out of fear and tendemefs for the life of his father, 
that he broke the firings of his tongue, and cry'd out 3 

Soldier, [pare the life of Crcefus. 

(e) Crcefus being a prifoner was condemned by the 
conqueror to be burnt alive. Accordingly the funeral- 
pile was prepared, and that unhappy prince, being laid 
thereon, and juft upon the point of execution, recol- 
lecting the * conversation he had formerly had with So- 
lon, was wofully convinced of the truth of that philo- 
sopher's admonition, and in remembrance thereof cry'd 
out aloud three times, So/on 9 Solon, Solon f Cyrus, who 
with the chief officers of his court was prefent at this 
fpe&acle, was curious to know why Crcefus pro- 
nounced that celebrated philofopher's name with fo much 
vehemence in this extremity. Being told the reafon, 
and reflecting upon the uncertain ftate of all fublunary 
things, he was touched with commiferation at the 
prince's misfortune, caufed him to be taken from the 
pile, and treated him afterwards, as long as he lived, 
with honour and refpecX f Thus had Solon the glory 
with one fingle word to fave the life of one king, and 
give a wholfome leflbn of inftruclion to another. 

Two anfwers in particular, given by the Delphic 
oracle, had induced Crcefus to engage in the war, which 
proved fo fatal to him. The one was, that he, Crce- 
fus, was to believe himfelf in danger, when the Medes 
fliould have a mule to reien over them : The other, 



that when he fhould pafs the river Halys, to make war 
againft the Medes, he would deftroy a mighty empire. 
From the firft of thefe oracular anfwers he concluded, 
coniidering the impoifibility of the thing fpoken of, 
that he had nothing to fear ; and from the fecond he 
conceived hopes of fubverting the empire of the Medes. 
When he found how things had happened quite con- 



trary to his expectations, with Cyrus's leave he dif- 

(e) Ibid. c. 86 — 91. Plut. in Solon. 

* Tbts conversation is already yj^/oi rev pit* carets, rov 

related ?, p ^ w J^j T m purfrta*. Plut. 
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patched mefTengers to Delphos, in order to make a pre- 
fent to the god in his name of a golden chain, and at 
the fame time to reproach him for having fo bafely de- 
ceived him by his oracles, not wit hfta riding all the vaft 
prefents and offerings he had made him. The god 
was at no great pains to juftify his anfwers. The mule 
which the oracle meant was Cyrus, who derived his 
extraction from two different nations, being a Perfian 
by the father's fide, and a Mede by the mother^ ; and 
as to the great empire which Crcefus was to overthrow, 
the oracle did not mean that of the Medes, but his own. 

'Twas by fuch falfe and deceitful oracles, that the 
father of lies, the devil, who was the author of them, 
impofed upon mankind, in thofe times of ignorance 
and darknefs, always giving his anfwers to thofe that 
confulted him, in fuch ambiguous and doubtful terms^ 
that let the event be what it would, they contained a 
relative meaning. 

(/) When the people of Ionia and Molh were ap- 
prised of Cyrus's having fubdued the Lydians, they fent 



embaffadors to him at Sardis, to defire he would re 
ceive them as his fubjects, upon the fame conditions he 
had granted the Lydians. Cyrus, who before his victory 
had follicited them in vain to embrace his party, and 
was then in a condition to compel them to it by force, 
anfwered them only by a fable of a nlherman, who 
having play'd upon his pipe, in order to make the fifti 
come to him, in vain, found there was no way to catch 
them, but by throwing his net into the water. Failing 
in their hopes of fucceeding this way, they applied to 
the Lacedaemonians, and demanded their fuccour. The 
Lacedaemonians thereupon fent deputies to Cyrus, to 
let him know, that they would not fuffer him to un- 
dertake any thing againft the Greeks. C) 
laughed at fuch a menage, and advertifed them in his 
turn to take care, and put themfelves into a condition 
to defend their own territories. 

The nations of the ifles had nothing to apprehend 




(/) Herod. 1. i. c. 141, 152, 153. 
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from Cyrus, becaufe he had not yet fubdued the Phce- 
nicians, nor had the Perfians any fhipping. 

ARTICLE II. 

i 

'The hi/lory of the befieging and taking of Babylon by Cyrus, 

(g) YRUS flaid in Afia Minor, till he had en- 

K^J tirely reduced all the nations that inhabited it 

into fubje&ion, from the Egean fea to the river Eu- 
phrates. From thence he proceeded to Syria and Ara- 
bia, which he alfo fubje£ted. After which he entered 
into Aflyria, and advanced towards Babylon, the only 
city of the eaft that flood out againft him. 

The fiege of this important place was no eafy enter- 
prife. The walls of it were of a prodigious height, 
and appeared to be inacceflible, without mentioning 
the immenfe number of people within them for their 
defence. Befides, the city was ftored with all forts of 
provifions for twenty years. However, thefe difficul- 
ties did not difcourage Cyrus from purfuing his defign. 
But defpairing to take the place by frcrm, or aflaulr, 
he made them believe his defign was to reduce it by 
famine. To which end he caufed a line of circum- 
vallation to be drawn quite round the city with a large 
and deep ditch ; and, that his troops might not be 
over- fatigued, he divided his army into twelve bodies, 
and aflign'd each of them its month for guarding the 
trenches. Thebefieged, thinking themfelves cut of all 
danger, by reafon of their ramparts and magazines, in- 
fulted Cyrus from the top of their walls, and laugh'd at 
all his attempts, and all the trouble he gave himfelf, 
as fo much unprofitable labour. 

S E c T. I. Predictions of the principal circumflances re- 
lating to the fe%e and the taking of Babylon, as they 
are fet down in different places of the holy fcriptitres. 

AS the taking of Babylon is one of the greatefl events 
4^ in ancient hiftory, and as the principal circum- 

{g) Her. 1. 1. c, 177. Cyrop. 1. 7. p. 186—188. 

fiances, 
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ftances, with which it was attended, were foretold in 

the holy (captures many years before it happened, I 
think it not improper, before I give an account of 
what the prophane writers fay of it, briefly to put to- 
gether what we find upon the fame head in the facred 
pages, that the reader may be the more capable of 
comparing the predictions and the accomplifhment of 
them together. 

I. The prediftion of the Jewijb captivity at Babylon, and 

the time of its duration. 

God almighty was pleafed not only to caufe the 



captivity, which his people were to fuffer at Babyl 
to be foretold a long time before it came to pafs, but 
likewife to fet down the exact number of years it was 
to laft. The term he fixed for it was feventy years, 
after which he promifed lie would deliver them, by 

bringing a remarkable and an eternal deftruc"tion upon 
the city of Babylon, the place of their bondage and 
confinement. And thefe nations Jhall ferve the king of 



Babylon feventy years. Jer. xxv. 1 1. 



II. The caufes of God's wrath againjl Babylon. 
That which kindled the wrath of God againfl: Ba 
Ion was, 1. Her infupportable pride; 2. Her in 
human cruelty towards the Jews $ and, 3. The fa 
crilegious impiety of her king 




1 



Her pride. * She belie veth herfelf to be 



cible. She fays in her heart, I am the queen of na- 
tions, and I mall remain fo for ever. There is no 
power equal to mine. All other powers are either fub- 
je& or tributary to me, or in alliance with me. I 
/hall never know either barrennefs, or widowhood. 
Eternity is writ in my deftiny, according to the obfer- 
vation of all thofe that have confulted the ftars to 

know it. 1 
2. Her cruelty. 'Tis God himfelf that complains 



Dixifti 



amplius : non fedebo vidua, & ig- 



^omina Dicis in corde tuo, norabo iterUitutern, If 

Ego Aim, & non eft prater me 



of 
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of it. + I was willing (fays he) to punifli my people 

in fuch a manner, as a father chaftifeth his children. 
I fent them for a time into banifliment at Babylon, 
with a defign to reeal them, as foon as they were be- 
come more thankful and more faithful. But Baby- 
lon and her prince have converted my paternal chaftile- 
ment into fuch a cruel and inhuman treatment, as my 
clemency abhors. Their defign has been todeftroyj 
mine was to fave. The banifbment they have turned 
into a fevere bondage and captivity, and have fliewn 
no companion or regard either to age, infirmity or 

virtue. 

3. The facrilegious impiety of her king. To the pride 

and cruelty of his predeceflbrs Baltazar added an im- 
piety that was peculiar to himfelf. He did not only 
prefer his falfe divinities to the true and only God, but 
imagined himfelf likewife to have vanquifhed his power, 
becaufe he was pofTefTed of the veflels which had be- 
long' d to his worship : and, as if he meant it to af- 
front him, he affe&ed to apply thofe holy veflels to 
prophane ufes. This was the provoking circumftance, 

that brought down the wrath of God upon him. 
III. The decree pronounced again/} Babylon. PrediSlion 

of the calamities that were to fall upon her, and of 

her utter defl ruction, 

(h) Make bright the arrows, gather the Jhields ; 'tis 
the prophet that fpeaks to the Medes and Perfians. The 
Lord hath raifcd up the fpirit of the kings of the Medes^ 
for his device is again/1 Babylon to deflroy it, becaufe it is 

the vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his tetnple. 

(i) Hoivl ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand, a day 
cruel both zvith wrath andferce anger to I ay- the land de- 
folate, (k) Behold, I will punijh the king of Babylon and 
his land, as I have punijhed the king of * Affyricu 

(b) Jer. li. II. (/) Ifa. xiii. 6, 9. (*) Jer. 1. 18. 

f Iratus fum fuper populum cordiam : fuper fenem aggravafti 
meum, & dedi eos in manu tua, jugum tuum valde. Veniet fuper 
Babylon. Nor. pofuifti eis mJferi- te malum. Ifa, xlvii. 6, 7. 

* In the deft ruft ion of Niniveb, 

Shoot 
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(/) Shoot againfl her round about, Recompenfe her 
according to her work ; according to all that Jhe hath 
done, do unto her ; and fpare ye not her young men ; de- 
Jlroy ye utterly all her hofl. (m) Every one that is found 
pall be thrujl thro 1 , and every one that is joined unto them 
pall fall by the fword. Their children alfo Jhall be da/b- 
ed to pieces before their eyes, their houfes Jljall be Jpoiled 9 
and their wives ravifjed. Behold, I will ftir up the 
Medes againfl them, who Jhall not regard fiver; and as 
for gold, they Jhall not delight in it. Their bows a 
Jhall dajl) the young men to pieces, and they fliall have no 
pity on the fruit of the womb ; their eye Jhall not fpare 
children, (n) O daughter of Babylon, who art to be de- 
frayed, happy Jhall he be, that rewardeth thee as thou 
hajl ferved us. Happy Jhall he be, that taketh thy chil- 
dren, and dajheth them againf the flones. 

And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the beau- 
ty of the Chaldees excellency, Jhall be as when God over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah. It Jhall never be inhabited ; 
neither Jhall it be dwelt in from generation to generation ; 
neither Jhall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither /hall the 
Jhepherds make their fold there ; but wild beafls of the 
defart JJjall lie there, and their houfes Jhall be fidl of dole- 
ful creatures ; and ozvls Jlmll dwell there, and fatyrs 
Jhall dance there : and the wild beajls of the ifands Jhall 
cry in their deflate houfes, and dragons in their pic af ant 
palaces. ,{p) I will alfo make it a poffeffon for the bit- 
tern and pools of water ; and I will fweep it with the 
befom of deftruclion, faith the Lord of hofts. The Lord 
of hofts hath fworn , faying, Surely as I have thought, Jo 

Jhall it come to pafs and as I have purpofed, fo Jhall it 
Jland. 

IV. Cyrus called to dejtroy Babylon, and to deliver 

the Jews. 

Cyrus, whom the divine providence was to make 
ufe of, as an inftrument for the executing of his de- 

(l) Jer. 1. 15, 29. Ibid. li. 3. (/>;) Ifa, xiii. 15, 18. 

(«) Pf, exxxvii, S, 9. (5) Ifa. xiii. 19, 22. ;/>) Ibid, xiv. 23, 24. 
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figns of goodnefs and mercy towards his people, was 
mentioned in the fcripture by his name, above two 
hundred years before he was born : And, that the 
world might not be furprifed at the prodigious rapidity 
of his conqueft*, God was pleafed to declare in very 
lofty and remarkable terms, that he himfelf would be 
his guide; that in all his expeditions he would lead him 
by the hand, and would fubdue all the princes of the 
earth before him. (q) Thus faith the Lord to his 
anointed, to Cyrus, zvhofe right hand I have holden to 
jubdue nations before him ; and I will loofe the loins of 
kings, to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the 
gates fjall not be Jhut. I will go before thee, and make 
the crooked places Jir ait. I will break in pieces the gates 
cf brafs, and cut in finder the bars of iron. And I will 
give thee the treafures of darknefs, and hidden riches of 
jecret places, that thou may* ft know, that 1 the Lord, 
which call thee by thy name, am the God of Jfrael. For 
"Jacob my ferv ant's fake, and Ifrael mine ele£l, I have 
even called thee by thy name : I have firnamed thee, thd 
thou haft not known me. 
V. God gives the fignal to the commanders, and to the 

troops, to march againft Babylon. 

(r) 7 Aft ye up a banner, faith the Lord, upon the high 
mountain, that it may be feen afar off, and that all 
they who are to obey me may know my orders. Ex- 
alt the voice unto them that are able to hear you. Shake 
the hand, and make a fign, to haften the march of 
thofe that are too far off to diftinguifti another fort of 
command. Let the officers of the troops go into the 
gates of the nobles, into the pavilions of their kings. 
Let the people of each nation range themfelves around 
their fovereign, and make hafte to offer him their fei- 
vice, and to go unto his tent, which is already fet up. 

(s) I have commanded my fanclified ones, I have given 
my orders to thofe whom I have fanclified for the exe- 
cution of my defigns ; and thefe kings are already 
marching to obey me, though they know me not. 

(?) Ifa, xlv, i— .4. (/•) Ifa, xiii, 2, (*) Ver. 3. 

'Tis 
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'Tis I that have placed them upon the throne, that 
have made feveral nations fubje<5t. to them, in order to 
accomplifh my defigns by their miniftration. / have 

called my mighty ones (t) for mine anger. I have 



caufed the mighty warriors to come up, to be the 
minifters and executioners of my wrath and ven 
From me they derive their courage, their martial 
abilities, their patience, their wifdom, and the fuccefs 
of their enterprifes. If they are invincible, 'tis b 



they ferve me : every thing gives way, and tremble 





before them, becaufe they are the minifters of my 
wrath and indignation. They joyfully labour for my* 
glory, they rejoice in my highuefs. The honour they 
have of being under my command, and of being fent 
to deliver a people that I love, infpires them with ar- 
dor and chearfulnefs : behold, they triumph already in 
a certain a ffu ranee of victory. 

The prophet, a witnefs in fpirit of the orders that 
are juft given, is aflonimed at the fwiftnefs, with 
which they are executed by the princes and the peo- 

I hear already, lie cries out, (u) The n> 
multitude in the mountains, like as of a great people ; a 
tumultuous noife of the kingdo?ns of nations gathered toge- 
ther : The Lord of ho/Is mujlereth the hojl of the battle : 
(x) They come from a far country, from the end of hea- 
ven, where the voice of God, their matter and fove- 
reign, has reached their ears. 

But 'tis not with the fight of a formidable army, 
or of the kings of the earth, that I'm now ftruck ; 
'tis God himielf that I behold ; all the reft are but his 
retinue, and the miniiters of his juftice. } Tis even the 
Lord and the weapons of his indignation, to dejlroy the 

whole land. 

(y) si grievous vifon is declared unto me: Hie * im- 
pious Baltazar, king of Babylon, continues to act im- 
pioufly ; the treacherous dealer dcaleth treachercufy, and 

(t) Lat. verf. in ira mea. Heb. in tram vicar., [u t Ifa. xiii. 4. 
(*; Ver. 5. (y) li:. xxi. 2. 



* This is the fenfe of tic Uebrxu iu:-ni, 

Vol, II. H 
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the fpoiler fpoileth. To put an end to thefe exce/Tes, go 
up, thou prince of Perfia ; go up, O Elam : And thou 
prince of the Medes, beliege thou Babylon : Befiege, 
O Media \ all the fighing, which /he was the caufe cf, 
have I made to ceafe. That wicked city is taken and 

pillaged ; her power is at an end, and my people is 
delivered. 

VI. Particular circwnftances fet down, relat'wg to the 

fiege and the taking of Babylon. 

There is nothing, methinks, that can be more pro- 
per to raife a profound reverence in us for religion, and 
to give us a great idea of the Deity, than to obferve 
with what exaclnefs he reveals to his prophets the prin- 
cipal circumlrances of the beiieging and taking of Ba- 
bylon, not only many years, but feveral ages, before 
it happened. 

1. We have already feen, that the army, by which 
Babylon will be taken, is to confifr. of Medes and 
Periians, and to be commanded by Cyrus. 

2. This city fliall be attacks after a very extraor- 
dinary manner, in a way that (he did not at all ex- 
pect : (z) Therefore Jhall evil come upon thee ; thou J))alt 
not know from whence it rifeth. She mail be all on a 
fudden and in an inftant overwhelm' d with calamities, 
"which {he did not forefee: (a) Deflation Jhall comt 
upon thee fuddenly, which thou Jhalt not knotv. In a word, 
fhe {hall be taken, as it were, in a net or a gin, before 

Ihe perceiveth that any fnares have been laid for her; 

(b) I have laid a fnare for thee, and thou art alfo taken , 
O Babylon, and thou wajl ?iot aware. 

3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was fuf- 

ficient to render her impregnable, and triumphed in 
her being fo advantageoufly lituated and defended by fo 
deep a river : (c) O thou that dwcllefl upon ?na?iy waters : 
*Tis God himfelf who points out Babylon under that 
defcription. And yet that very river Euphrates mail 
be the caufe of her ruin. Cyrus, by a ftratagem (of 
which there never had been any example before, nor 

(z) Ua,xlviL li, (a) Ibid, {b) Jer. I 24. (c) 11 13. 

has 
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has there been any thing like it fince) mall divert the 
courfe of that river, (hall lay its channel dry, and by 
that means open himfelf a paffage into the city : (d) 1 

will dry up her fea, and make her fprings dry. A 
drought is upon her waters, and they Jhall be dried up. 

Cyrus fhall take pofleffion of the keys of the river ; 

and the waters, which rendered Babylon inaceeflible, 
/hall be dried up, as if they had been confumed by 
fire: (<?) 7 he pajfages are flopped, and the reeds they 
have burnt with /ire. 

4. She fhall be taken in the night-time, upon a day 
of feafting and rejoicing, even whilft her inhabitants 
are at table, and think upon nothing but eating and 
drinking : (f) In their heat I will make their feafts, 
and I will make them drunken, that they may rejoice^ 
and jleep a perpetual fecp, and not zuake, faith the Lord. 
It is remarkable, that 'tis God who does all this, who 
lays a fnare for Babylon ; (g) I have laid a fnare for 
the; who drieth up the waters of the river j I will 
dry up her fea : and who brings that drunkennefs and 

drowiinefs upon her princes 3 (h) 1 will make drunk her 
princes. 

5. The king fhall be feized in an inftant with an 
incredible terror and perturbation of mind : (/) My 

bins are filed zuith pain ; pangs have taken hold upon 
me, as the pangs of a woman that travaileth : I zvas 
boiv'd down at the hearing of it ; 1 was difmayed at the 
jeeing of it : My heart panted, fearfulnefs affrighted 
me : The night of my pleafure hath he turned into fear 

unto me. This is the condition Baltazar was in, when 

in the middle of the entertainment he faw an hand 
come out of the wall, which wrote fuch characters 
upon it, as none of his diviners could either explain or 
read ; but more efpecially, when Daniel declared to 
him, that thofe characters imported thefentence of his 
death, (k) Then, fays the fcripture, the king's coun- 
tenance was changed, and his thoughts troubled him, fo 

{d) Ver. 36. I. 38. (<•') li. (/) Jer. li. 39. ( g) ut fupra. 

(£) Jer. li. 57. (/) Ifa. xxi. 3, 4, (*) Dan. v. 6. 

H z that 
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that the joints of his loins were loafed, and his knees fmcte 
cne againjl another. The terror, altonimment, faint- 
ing and trembling of Baltazar are here defcribed and 
cx pre/Ted in the fame manner by the prophet who 
was an eye-witnefs of them, as they were by the pro- 
phet who foretold them two hundred years before. 

But Ifaiah mufl have had an extraordinary meafure 
of divine illumination, to be able to add, immediately 
after the defcription of Baltazar's confternation, the 
following words : (/) Prepare the table, watch in the 
watch-toivcr, eat, drink. The prophet forefees, that 
Baltazar, tho' terribly difmayed and confounded at firfr, 
fhall recover his fpirit and courage again, thro' the ex- 
hortations of his courtiers, but more particularly thro' 
the perfuafion of the queen, his mother, who repre- 
fented to him the unreafonablenefs of being affecled 
with fuch unmanly fears and unnecefiary alarms : (;;;) 
J^et not thy thoughts trouble thee, ?tor let thy countenance be 

ihanged. They exhorted him therefore to make him- 
felf eafy, to fatisfy himfelf with giving proper orders, 
and with the afiurance of being advertifed of every 
thing by the vigilance of the centinels ; to order the 
rsft of the fupper to be ferved, as if nothing had hap- 
pened ; and to recal that gaiety and joy, which his ex- 
cefiive fears had banifhed from the table : Prepare the 
table, watch in the watch-tower j eat, drink. 

6. But at the fame time that men are giving their 
orders, God on his part is likewife giving his : (n) A- 
rife ye princes, and anoint the fin eld % 'Tis God himfelf 

that commands the princes to advance, to take their 
arms, and to enter boldly into a city drowned in wine, 
and buried in fleep. 

7. Ifaiah acquaints us with two material and impor- 
tant circumftances concerning the taking of Babylon. 
The firft is, that the troops, with which it is filled, 
Uiall not keep their ground, or Hand firm any where, 
neither at the palace, nor the citadel, nor any other 
public place whatsoever ; that they fhall defert and 

(tj Ife. xxL 5. (»:) Dan. v. 10, (») Ih, xxi, 

leave 
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leave" one another, without thinking of any tiling but 
rnafcing their efcape that in running away they (hail 
difperfe themfelves, and take different roads, juft as a 
flock of deer, or of fheep, is difperfed and fcatteredj 
when they are affrighted : (o) And HJI.mll be as a chafed 
roe, and as a Jhecp that no man taketb up. The fecond 

circum (lance is, that the greateff part of thofe troops, 
tho T they were in the Babylonian fervice and pay, were 
not Babylonians ; and that they fhall return into the 
provinces, from whence they came, without being pur- 
sued by the conquerors; becaufe the divine vengeance 
was chiefly to fall upon the citizens of Babylon : 
(p) They Jh all every ?nan trim to his own people, and jke 
roery one into his czen land. 

8. Laftly, not to mention' the dreadful /laughter, 
which is to be made of the inhabitants of Babylon, 
where no mercy will be flicwn either to old men, wo- 
men or children, or even to the child that is /till with- 
in its mother's womb, as has been already taken no- 
tice of ; the Jail circumftancc, I fay, the prophet fore- 
tells is the death of the king himfelf, whofe body is to 
have no burial, and the entire cxt\n c \ ion of the royal 
family ; both which calamities are defcribed in fcrip- 
ture, after a manner equally terrible and in(lru£live to 

all princes, {q) But thou art caft out cf thy grave, like 
an abominable branch. Thou Jl:alt not be joined ivilh 
them (thy anceftors) in burial, becaufe thou haft deft roved 
thy land, and Jlain thy people. That king is juftly for- 
got, who has never remember'd, that he ought to be. 
the protector and father of his people. He, that has 

lived only to ruin and deltroy his country, is unworthy 
of the common privilege of burial. As he has been 
an enemy to mankind, living or dead, he ought to 
have no place amongft them. He was like unto the 
wild beafts of the field, and like them he (hall be bu- 
ried : and fince he had no fentiments of humanity 
himfelf, he deferves to meet with no humanity from 
others. This is the fentence, which God himfelf pro- 

(«) Ifa, xiii. 14. (/>) Ibid. (q\ Ifa. xiv. 19, 20. 
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nounceth againft Baltazar : and the maledi&ion ex* 

tends itfelf to his children, who were look'd upon as 
his afibciates in the throne, and as the fourceof a Ion* 
pofterity and fucceflion of kings, and were entertained 
with nothing by the flattering courtiers, but the plea- 
fing profpeSs and ideas of their future grandeur. 
(r) Prepare /laughter for his children, for the iniquity of 
their fathers ; that they do not rife nor pojfefs the land* 
For I will rife up aga'vijl them, faith the Lord of hofs y 
and cut off fro?n Babylon the name and remnant, and pn 
and nephew, faith the Lord, 

S e c T. II. A defcription of the taking of Babylon. 

FTER having feen the predictions of every thing, 
that was to happen to impious Babylon, 'tis now 
time to come to the completion and accomplifhrnent 
of thofe prophecies j and in order thereto, we muft re- 
lume the thread of our hiftory, with refpe& to the 
taking of that city. 

A.Toon as Cyrus faw the ditch, which they had long 
worked upon, was finiflied, he began to think ferioufly 
upon the execution of his vaft defign, which as yet he 
had communicated to no-body. Providence foon fur- 
niflied him with as fit an opportunity for this purpofe as 
he could defire. He was informed, that in the city, 
on fuch a day, a great feftival was to be celebrated } 
and that the Babylonians, on occafion of that folem- 
nity, were accuftomed to pafs the whole night in drink- 
ing and debauchery. 

(s) Baltazar himfelf was more concerned in this pub- 
lic rejoicing than any other, and gave a magnificent 
entertainment to the chief officers of the kingdom, and 
the ladies of the court. In the heat of his wine he 
ordered the gold and filver veflels, which had been ta- 
ken from the temple of Jerufalem, to be brought out ; 
and, as ah infult upon the God of Ifrael, he, his whole 
court, and all his concubines drank out of thofe facred 
ve/Te's. God, who was provoked at fuch infolence 



{') Vcr. zi, 27,, (i) Dan. v. 1—29 
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and impiety, in the very action made him fenfible, 
who it was that he affronted, by a fudden apparition 
of an hand writing certain characters upon the wall. 
Ticking, terribly furprifed and frighted at thisvifion, 
immediately lent for all his wife men, his diviners and 
;jitroiogers, that they might read the writing to him* 
d explain the meaning of it. But they all came in 



vain, not one of them being able to expound the mat- 
ter, or even to read the * characters. 'Tis probably 
in relation to this occurrence, that Ifaiah, after having 
foretold to Babylon, that (he fhall be overwhelm'd 
with calamities which (he did not expect, adds, Stand 
now with thine enchantments, and with the multitude of 
thy forceries. Let now the aftrologers, the Jlar-gaze?'s, 
the -monthly progywflicators Jtand up, and fave thee frcm 
thefe things that fnall come upon thee, Ifa. xlvii. 12, 13. 

The queen-mother CNitocris,, a princefs of great me- 
rit) corning upon the noife of this prodigy into the ban- 

queting-room, endeavoured to compote the fpirit of the 
king, her fon, advifmg him to fend for Daniel, with 
whofe abilities in fuch matters fhe was well acquainted, 

and whom fhe had alw r ays employed in the govern- 
ment of the irate. 
Daniel was therefore immediately fent for, and 

fpoke to the king witli a freedom and liberty becoming 
a prophet. He put him in mind of the dreadful man- 
ner, in which God had punifhed the pride of his grand- 
father Nebuchadnezzar, and the + crying abufe he 
made of his power, when he acknowledged no law but 

his own will, and thought himfelf matter to exalt and 

to abafe, to inflict deftruclion and death wherefoever 
he would, only becaufe fuch was his will and pleafure. 
<c And thou his fon (fays he to the king) had not 
u humbled thine heart, tho > thou kneweft all this, but 

* The reafot: why they ecu hi not *f* Whom he would he JJew 9 an I 

read this fent'ivcc was, that it was whom he would he kept alive, and 

written in Hebrew letters, which whom he would he Jet up, and 

fire mw called the Samaritan cba- whom he would he put down, DaUt 



ra&ers, and which tlx Balyhnians v. 19 



did not underjiand. 
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ft lifted up thyfelf againft the Lord of 



t( - and they have brought the veffels of his houfe be- 
** fore thee, and thou and thy Jords, thy wives and 
<( thv concubines, have drank wine in tlicm ; and thou 



< c 



ft praifed the gods of filvcr and gold, of 
m, wood and ftone, which fee not, nor he; 
know : and the God, in whofe hand thy breath 



<w and whofe are all thy ways, haft thou not glorified. 
44 Then was the part of the hand fent from him, 
" and this writing was written. And this is the 
tc writing that was written, * AIene, Tekel, 
C£ (t) Upharsin*. This is the interpretation of the 
<c thing; Mi:ne, God hath numbered thv kingdom 



tc and fmifhed it; Tekel, thou art weighed in the 

44 hallances, and art found wanting ; Peres, thv 
<4 kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and 



Pcriians." This interpretation, one would 



fliould have enhanced the king's trouble; but fome 
way or other they found means to difpel his fears, and 
make him eafy ; probably upon a pcrfuaflon, that the 
calamity was not denounced as prefent or im mediate, 
and that time might furnifh them with expedients to 
avert it. This however is certain, that for fear of 
difturbing the general joy of the prefent feftival, they 
put of the difcuflion of ferious matters to another time, 
fat down again to their mirth and liquor, and conti- 
nued their revellings to a very late hour. 

(n) Cyrus in the mean time, well informed of the 
confulion, that was generally occafioned by this fefti- 
val, both in the palace and the city, had pofted apart 
of his troops on that fide, where the river entered into 
the city, and another part on that fide, where it went 
oat ; and had commanded them to enter the city that 
very night, by marching along the channel of the 
river, as foon as ever they found it fordable. Having 
given all neceftary orders, and exhorted his officers to 
iollow him, by reprefenting to them, that he marched 

(t) Or Per ee. (u) Cyrop. 1. 7. 189 — 192. 

* Thefe three words fignify number, weight, divifion> 

under 
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under the conduct of the gods, in the evening he made 
them open the great receptacles, or ditches, on botlv 
fides the town, above and below, that the water of the 
river might run into them. By this means the Eu 
phrates was quickly emptied, and its channel became 
dry. Then the two fore mentioned bodies of troops, 
according to their orders, went into the channel, the 
one commanded by Gobryas, and the other by Ga- 
dates, and advanced towards each other without meet- 
ting with any obftacle. The invifible guide, who had 
promifed to open all the gates to Cyrus, made the gene- 
ral negligence and diforder of that riotous night ferve 
to the leaving open of the gates of brafs, which were 

made to fliut up the defcents from the keys to the ri- 
ver, and which alone, if they had not been left open, 
were fufficient to have defeated the whole enterprife. 
Thus did thefe two bodies of troops penetrate into the 
very heart of the city without any oppofition, and meet- 
ing together at the royal palace, according to their 

agreement, furprifed the guards, and cut them to pieces. 
Some of the company that were within the palace 
opening the doors, to know what noife it was they 
heard without, the foldiers ruined in, and quickly made 
themfelves matters of it. And meeting the kin?, who 
came up to them fword in hand, at the head of thofe 
that were in the way to fuccour him, they killed him, 
and put all thofe that attended him to the fword. The 
firft thing the conquerors did afterwards was to thank 
the gods for having at laft punifhed that impious king. 
Thefe words are Xenophon's, and are very remarkable, 
as they fo perfectly agree with what the fcriptures have 
recorded of the impious Baltazar. 
(x) The taking of Babylon put an end to the Ba- 



bylonian empire, after a duration of two hundred and 

ten years from the beg;' n nine: of Ncbuchodonofor's 
reign, who was the founder thereof. Thus was tl e, 
power of that proud citv abolifhed, i-.'-ft fifty years after 
ihe had deftroyed the citv of Terufalem and her ^mif'!?. 
And herein wee accompliihcd thofe prediction, which 

(«) A. U. } 4? 5 . Ant. 1. O. e*?.. 

if 5 the 
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the prophets Ifaiah, Jeremiah and Daniel had denounced 
againft her, and of which we have already given a par- 
ticular account. There is frill one more, the moft im- 
portant, and the moft incredible of them all, and yet 
the fcripture has fet it down in theftrongeft terms, and 
marked it out with the greateft exa&nefs: a predic- 
tion literally fulfilled in all its points; the proof of 
which ftill actually fubfifis, is the moft eafy to be veri- 
fied, and indeed of a nature not to be concerted. What 
I mean is the prediction of fo total and abfolute a ruin 
of Babylon, that not the leaft remains or footfkps 
fhould be left of it. I think it may not be improper 
to give an account of the perfect accomplifhment of 
this famous prophecy, before we proceed to fpeak of 
what followed the taking of Babylon. 

Sect. III. The completion of the prophecy which fore- 
told the total ruin and defiruclion of Babylon. 

# T' HIS prediction we find recorded in feveral of the 
■* prophets, but particularly in Ifaiah, in the xiiith 
chapter, from the 19th to the 2 2d verfes, and in the 
23d and 24th verfes of the xvith chapter. I have al- 
ready inferred it at large, page 144. 'Tis there de- 
clared, that Babylon fhould be utterly deftroyed, 23 
the criminal cities of Sodom and Gomorrah formerly 
were ; that fhe fhall be no more inhabited ; that ftie 
fhall never be rebuilt ; that the Arabs fhall not fo much 
as fet up their tents there ; that neither herdfman, or 
fhepherd, fhall come thither even to reft his herd or 
his flock ; that it fhall become a dwelling-place for the 
wild beafts, and a retreat for the birds of the night; 
that the place were it ftood fhall be covered over with 
a marfh, or a fen, fo that no mark or footftep fhall 
be left to fhevv where Babylon had been. 'Tis God 
himfelf who pronounced this fentence, and 'tis for the 
fervice of religion 60 fhew how exactly every article of 
it has been fucceflively accomplifhed, ' 

I. In the firft place, Babylon ceafed to be a roy.^l 

city, the kings of Periia chufing to refide elfewher-. 
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They delighted more in Shufan, Ecbatana, Perfepo- 
lis, or any other place ; and did themfelves deftroy a 
good part of Babylon, 

(y) II. We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that 
the Macedonians, who fucceeded the Perfians, did not 
only neglect it, and forbear to make any embellim 



jnents, or even reparations in it, but that moreover 
they built * Seleucia in the neighbourhood, on purpofc 
to draw away its inhabitants, and caufe it to be de- 
ferted. Nothing can better explain what the prophet 
had foretold j It fnall not be inhabited. Its own mafters 
endeavour to depopulate it. 

III. The new kings of Perfia, who afterwards be- 
came mafters of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, 
by building f Ctefiphon, which carried away all the 
remainder of the inhabitants ; fo that from the time 
the anathema was pronounced againft that city, it 
feems as if thofe very perfons, that ought to have pro- 
tected her, were become her enemies ; as if they all 
had thought it their duty to reduce her to a ftate of 
folitude, by indirect means though, and without ufing 
any violence ; that it might the more manifeftly appear 
to be the hand of God, rather than the hand of man, 
which brought about her deftruction. 

(z) IV. She was fo totally forfaken, that nothing 
of her was left remaining but the walls. And to this 
condition was me reduced at the time when || Paufa- 
nias wrote his remarks upon Greece. Ilia autcm Ba- 
bylon, omnium quas unquam fol afpexit utbium maxima 
jam prater muros nihil ha bet re/iqui. Pauf. in Arcad, 
pag. 509. 

(y) A, M. 38S0. («) A. C. 96. 

* Partem urbis Perfae dime- a Nicatore intra nonage/irrrom (o r 
runt, partem tempus cenfumpfit, quadragefimum) lapidem. Phn, I. 

& Macedonum negligentia j maxi- 6. c. 2.6. 

me poftquam Seleucus Nicator Se- -f Pro ilia Seleuciam & Ctefi- 

leuciam ad Tigrim enndidit, ftadiis phontcm urbes Perfarum inclitas 

tantum trecentis a Babylone difli- lecerunt. S. Hieron, in cap. xiii. 



5 



tarn. Strab. !. 16. p. 3'3. Ij.t- 

In folitudinem rcdiic exhaufta || He zvnte in ike reign of A->- 

vkinitate Seleucife, ob id cendits tenia:, fucctfir a Adrian. 

j " V. The 
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V". The kings of Perfia finding the place deferted 



made a park of it, in which they kept wild beafts for 
hunting. Thus did it become, as the prophet had 
foretold, a dwelling-place for ravenous hearts, that are 
enemies to man, or for timorous animals, that flee be- 
fore him. Inftead of citizens, me was now inhabited 
by wild boars, leopards; bears, deer, and wild afies, 
Babylon was now the retreat of fierce, favage, deadly 
creatures, that hate the light, and delight in darknefs. 

(%) IVild beajis of the def art Jhall lie there, and dragons 
Jhall dwell in their pleafant palaces. 

(a) S. Jerom has tranfmitted us the following valu* 
able remark, which he had from aPerfian monk, that 
had himfelf feen what he related to him. Didichnus a 

quod am fratre Elamita, qui de illis finibus egrediniSj 
nunc Hierofolymis vitatn exigit monachofum^ venations 
cgias cJJ'e in Baby lone, &f omnis generis be/lias murortm 
tj us ambit n t ant urn contineri. In cap. Ifa. xiii. zz.. 

VJ. But it was ftill too much that the walls of Ba- 
bylon were ftanding. At length they fell down in fe- 
veral places, and were never repaired.. Various acci- 
dents deftroyed the remainder. The animals, which 
fervcd for pleafure to thePeriian kings, abandon'd the 
place : Serpents and fcorpions remained, fo that it be- 
came a dreadful place for perfons that fhould have the 
curiofity to vifit, or fearch after its antiquities. The 
Euphrates, that ufed to run through the city, having 
no longer a free channel, took its courfe another way, 
fo that in * Theodoret's time there was but a very 
Jtittle ftream of water left, which run acrofs the ruins, 
and not meeting; with a delcent, or free 
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cclTarny degenerated into a rnarfh. 

(/') In the time of Alexander the great, the river 
bad quitted its ordinary channel, by veMbn of the oui- 



(z) Ifa. xiii. 21, 22. (a) A. C. 400. (b) Arrian. de 

oped. Alex. 3, S. 

* Euphrates quondam urbem L'am viam, & per rudera minimus 

:pLm media m div:dtUt : nunc aquarum meatv-s fiv.lt. Tl cedar, in 
*ytcm fluvius cenvcrius cit in a- cap. /. Je-em, *tr, i?*, & 39. 

lers 
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lets and canals which Cyrus had made, and of which 
we have already given an account : thefe outlets, be- 
ing ill ftop'd up, had occafiened a great inundation in 
the country.. Alexander, defigning to fix the feat of 
his empire at Babylon, proje&cd the bringing back of 
the Euphrates into its natural and former channel, and 
had actually fet his men to work. But the Almighty, 
who watched over the fulfilling of his prophecy, and 
who had declared, he would deftroy even to the very 
remains and foot ffeps of Babylon, (c) [I zvill cut off 

from Babylon the name and remnant'] defeated this en- 
terprife by the death of Alexander, which happened 
foon after. 'Tis eafy to comprehend how, after this, 
Babylon being neglected to fuch a degree as we have 
feen, its river was converted into an inacceffible pool, 
which covered the very place where that impious city 
had flood, as Ifaiah had foretold: (d) I will make it 
pools of water. And this was neceflary, left the place 
where Babylon had. flood, mould be difcovered here^- 
after by the courfe of the Euphrates. 

VII . By means of all thefe changes Babylon became 
m utter defart, and all the country round fell into the 
fame ftate of defolation and horror ; fo that the mod 
able * geographers at this day cannot determine the 
place where it flood. In this manner God's predic- 
tion was literally fulfilled j (e) I zvill make it a po/feffion 

for the bittern, and pools of water ; and I will fweep it 
with the befom. of definition, faith the Lord of ho/Is. I 
myfelf, faith the Lord, will examine with a jealous 
eye, to fee if there be any remains of that city, which 
was an enemy to my name and to Jerufalem. I will 
thoroughly fweep the place where it ftood, and will 
clear it fo effectually, by defacing every footftep of the 
city, that no perfon mall be able to preferve the me- 
mory of the place chofen by Nimrod, and which I, 
who am the Lord, have abolifhed. / zvill fweep it 
with the befom of dejirutlion^ jaith the Lord of ho/is. 

(c) Ifa. xiv. 22. (</) Ibid. xiv. 23. (e. Ibid.. 

* Nuncomnbic deftruch, * ta ut v * x e j us f u ' J 2r£nt rudcrc. Bsuirar.. 

Will. Gjd 
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VIII. God was not fatisfied with caufing all thefe 
alterations to be foretold, but, to give the greater af- 
furance of their certainty, thought lit to feal the pre- 
diction of them by an oath, (f) The Lord of bofls 
hath /worn, faying, Surely as I have thought, fo Jhall it 
come to pafs and as 1 have purpofed, fo Jhall it fland. 

But if we would take this dreadful oath in its full lati- 
tude, we muft not confine it either to Babylon, or to 
its inhabitants, or to the princes that reigned therein. 
The malediction relates to the whole world ; 'tis the 
general anathema pronounced againftthe wicked ; 'tis 
the terrible decree, by which the two cities of Baby- 
lon and Jerufalem fhall be feparated for ever, and an 
eternal divorce be put between the good and the 
wicked. The fcriptures, that have foretold it, fhall 
fubfift till the day of its execution. The fentence is 
written therein, and depofited, as it were, in the pub- 
lic archives of religion. The Lord of bofls hath fworn, 
faying, As I have thought, fo Jhall it come to pafs j and as 
I have purpofed, fo Jhall it fland. 

What I have fa id of this prophecy concerning Ba- 
bylon is almoft entirely taken out of an excellent trea- 
tife upon Ifaiah, which is ftill in manufcript. 

Sect. IV. What followed upon the taking of Babylon, 

YRUS entered the city after the manner we 
have defcribed, put all to the fword that were 
found in the ftreets ; then commanded the citizens to 
bring him all their arms, and afterwards to fhut them- 
felves up in their houfes. The next morning by break 



of day, thegarrifon, which kept the citadel, being ap- 



prifed that the city was taken, and their king kill'd, 
furrendered themfelves to Cyrus. Thus did this prince, 
almoft without ftriking a blow, and without any re- 
ftftance, find himfelf in peaceable polTeflion of the 
ftrongeft place in the world. 

The nrft thing he did was, to thank the gods for 
the fuccefs they had given him. And then having 



(/) Ifa, xiv, 24, (£) Cyrop. 1. 7. p. 193, 
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aflembled his principal officers, he publickly applauded 
their courage and prudence, their zeal and attachment 
to his perfon, and distributed rewards to his whole 
army, (b) After which he reprefented to them, that 
the only means of preferving what they had acquired 
was to perfevere in their antient virtue ; that the pro- 
per end of victory was not to give themfelves up to 
idlenefs and pleafure ; that, after having conquered 
their enemies by force of arms, it would be fhame- 
ful to fuffer themfelves to be overthrown by the allure- 
ments of pleafure ; that, in order to maintain their an- 
tient glory, it behoved them to keep up amongft the 
Perfians at Babylon the fame difcipline they had ob- 
ferved in their own country, and as a means thereto, 
take a particular care to give their children education* 
This (Tayshej will neceflarily engage us daily to make 
further advancements in virtue, as it will oblige us to 
be diligent and careful in fetting them good examples : 




nor will it be eafy for them to be corrupted, when they 
fhall neither hear nor fee any thing amongft us, but 
what excites them to virtue, and fhall be continually 
employ'd in honourable and laudable exercifes. 

Cyrus committed the different parts and offices 
of his government to different perfons, according to 
their various talents and qualifications : but the care of 
forming and appointing general officers, governors of 
provinces, minifters and embafiadors, he referv'd to 
himfelf, looking upon that as the proper duty and em- 
ployment of a king, upon which depended his glory, 
the fuccefs of his affairs, and the happinefs and tran- 
quillity of his kingdom. His great talent was to ftudy 
the particular character of men, in order to place 
every one in his proper fphere, to give them authority 
in proportion to their merit, to make their private ad- 
vancement concur with the public good, and to make 
the whole machine of the ftate move in fo regular 
a manner, that every part mould have a dependa-nce 
upon, and mutually contribute to fupport each other 5 

{b) y, 197, 200. (0 Cyrop. 1. 7. p.zoa, 

and 
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and that the flrength of one mould not exert itfelf, 
but for the benefit and advantage of the reft. Each 
perfon had his diftridt, and his particular fphere of bufi- 
nefs, of which he gave an account to another above 
him, and he again to a third, and fo on, till by thefe 
different degrees and regular fubordination, the cogni- 
fance of affairs came to the king himfelf, who did not 
{land idle in the midft of all this motion, but was as it 
were the foul to the body of the ftate ; which by this 
means he govern'd with as much eafe, as a father 
governs his private family. 

(k) When he afterwards fent governors, called fa- 
trap&y into the provinces under his fubjection, he 
would not fufFer the particular governors of places, or 
the commanding officers of the troops, kept on foot 
for the fecurity of the country, to depend upon thofe 
provincial governors, or to be fubje£ to any one but 
him ; that if any of the fatrapa^ elate with his power 
or riches, made an ill ulc of his authority, there might 
be found witnefTes and cenfors of his male-adminiftra- 
tion within his own government. For there was no- 
thing he fo carefully avoided, as the trufting of any 
one man with an abfolute power, as knowing that a 

prince will quickly have resfon to repent his having 
exalted one perfon fo high, that all others are thereby 
ahafed and kept under. 

Thus Cyrus eftablifhed a wonderful order with re- 
fpeft to his military affairs, his treafury, civil govern- 
ment. (/) In all the provinces he had perfons of ap- 
proved integrity, who gave him an account of every 
thing that paffed. He made it his principal care to 
honour and reward all fuch as diftincruifhed themfelves 
by their merit, or were eminent in any rcfpec~t what- 
ever. He infinitely prefer' d clemency to martial cou- 
rage, becaui'e the latter is often the caufe of ruin and 
defolation to whole nations, whereas the former is al- 
ways beneficent and ufeful. (m) He was fenfible, that 
good laws contribute very much to the iormmg and 

(l) L, S. p. 229; (!) Cyrcp. 1. g. p. 209. (w P. 204, 

preferring 
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preferving of good manners, but, in his opinion, the 
prince by his example was to be a living law to his 
people : (n) nor did he think a man worthy to reign 
over others, unlefs he was more wife and virtuous than 



thofe he governed. (0) He was alio perfuaded, that 



furefr. means for a prince to gain the rcfpecl: of 
courtiers, and of fuch as approached his perfon, was to 
have fo much regard for them, as never to do or to 



fay any thing before them, contrary to the rules of de- 
cency and good manners. 

(p) Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal, 
nor did he think there was any tiling great or valua- 
ble in riches, but the pleafure of diftributing them to 

others, (q) "I have prodigious riches (f< 



courtiers J I own, and I am glad the world knows 
it ; but you may ami re yourfclves, they are as much 
yours as mine. For to what end fhould I heap up 
" wealth? for mvownufc, and to con fume it myfelf ? 



It 



That would be impoflible, if I defired it. N 
the chief end I aim at is to have it in my power 
eward thofe who ferve the public faithfully, and 



" fuccour and relieve thofe that will acquaint me with 
" their wants and necemties." 

(r) Crcefus one day reprefented to him, that by 
continual giving he would at laft make himfelf poor, 
whereas he might have amafied infinite treafures, and 
have been the richeft prince in the world. 46 And 
" to what fum, (^replied Cyrus,) do you think thofe 
" treafures might have amounted r" Crcefus named a 
certain fum, which was immenfely great. Cyrus 
thereupon order'd a little note to be writ to the lords 
of his court, in which it was fignified to them, that 
he had occafion for money. Immediately a much lar- 
er fum was brought to him, than Crcefus had men- 




tioned. " Look here (fays Cyrus to him ) here are 
my treafures ; the cherts I keep my riches in, are 



M the hearts and affe&ions of my fubje&s, 
(« x P. 205. (0) p. 204. (/>) P. 209* (fj P. 225. 

[ r j Cyrop. J. 8. p. 210. 
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But as much as he efteemed liberality, he ftill laid z 
greater ftrefs upon kindnefs and condefcenflon, aff- 
bility and humanity, which are qualities itill mc;<- en- 
gaging, and more apt to acquire the a^cc^'ion of a peo- 
ple, which is properly io reign. For a prince to be 
more generous than others in giving, when he is in- 
finitely more rich than they, ha^: .nothing in ic fo fur- 
prifing or extraordinary, as to defter -] in a manner 



from the throne, and to put himfelf upon a level with 
his fubjeccs. 

(s) But what Cyrus prefcr'd to all other things, was 
the worfhip of the gods, and a refpetfc i'or religion. 
Upon this therefore lie thought himfelf obliged to be- 
ftow his fir ft and nrincinal care, as loon as he became 
more at leifure, and more mafter of his time, bv the 



conqucft of Babylon. He beg:.n by eftab!ilhin« 



o a 



number of Magi, to fmg dan y a morning fervice of 



praife to the honour of the cods, an;', to offer facri- 
fices ; which was always praeVifed amcngft them in fuc- 
ceeding ages. 

The prince's difpofition quickly became, as isufual, 
the prevailing difpofition among his people ; and his 
example became the rule of their conduct. The Per- 
sians, who faw that Cyrus's reign had been but one 
continued chain and feries of profperity and fuccefs, 
believed, that by ferving the gods, as he did, they 
fhould be blefled with the like happinefs and profperity : 
befides, they were fenfible, it was the fureft way to 
pleafe their prince, and to make their court to him fuc- 
cefsfully. Cyrus on the other hand was extremely 
glad to find them have fuch fentiments of religion, 
being convinced, that whofoever fmcerely fears and 
worfhips God, will at the fame time be faithful to his 
king, and preferve an inviolable attachment to his per- 
fon, and to the welfare of the ftate. All this is ex- 
cellent, but is only true and real in the true religion. 

( t) Cyrus being refolved to fettle his chief refidence 

at Babylon, a powerful city, which could not be very 



(0 P. 204. (t) L. 7. p. 196 
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well affecled to him, thought it neceflary to be more 
cautious, than he had been hitherto, in regard to the 
fafety of his perfon. The moft dangerous hours for 
princes within their palaces, and the moft likely for 
treafonable attempts upon their lives, arethofeof bath- 
ing, eating and fleeping. He determined therefore to 
fuffer no body to be near him at thofe times, but fuch 
perfons on whofe fidelity he could abfolutely rely ; and 
on this account he thought eunuchs preferable to all 
others; becaufe, as they had neither wives, children* 
nor families, and befides were generally defpifed on ac- 
count of themeannefs of their birth, and the ignominy 
of their condition, they were engaged by all forts of 
reafons to an entire attachment to their matter, on 
whofe life their whole fortune depended, and on whofe 
account alone it was, that they were of any confidera- 
tion. Cyrus therefore filled all the offices of his houfe- 
hold with eunuchs ; and as this had been the practice 
before his time, from thenceforth it became the general 
cuftom of all the eaftern countries. 

'Tis well known, that in after-times this ufage pre- 
vailed alfo amongft the Roman emperors, with whom 
the eunuchs were the reigning all-powerful favourites ; 
nor is it any wonder. 'Twas very natural for the 
prince, after having confided his perfon to their care, 
and experienced their zeal, fidelity and merit, to en- 
truft them alfo with the management of affairs, and 
by degrees to give himfelf up to them. Thefe expert 
courtiers knew how to improve thofe favourable mo- 
ments, when fovereigns, delivered from the weight of 
their dignity, which is a burden to them, become men, 
and familiarize themfelves with their officers. And by 
this policy having got pofieflion of their mailers minds 
and confidence, they came to be in great credit at 
court, to have the adminiftration of public affairs and 
the difpofal of employments and honours, and to ar- 
rive themfelves at the higheft offices and dignities in 

the ftate. 

But 
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(u) But the good emperors, fuch as Alexander s?* 
verus, had the eunuchs in abhorrence, looking upon 
them as creatures fold and attacn'd only to their for- 
tune, and enemies by principle to the public good; per- 
fons, whofe whole, view was to get poflenion of the 
prince's mind, to keep all perfons of merit from him, 
to conceal affairs as much as poiTible from his know- 
ledge, and to keep him {hut up and imprifon'd, in a 
manner, within the narrow circle of three or four of- 
ficers, who h id an entire afcendaut and dominion over 
him : Claud entes principem fuum, & agent es ante omnia 
3ie quid fclat. 

(x) When Cyrus had given orders about every thing 
relating to the government, he re/olved to fhew him- 
felf pubh'ckly to his people, and to his new-conquered 
fubjecls, in a folemn auguft ceremony of religion, 
marching in a pompous cavalcade to the places confc 
crated to the gods, in order to offer facrifices to them. 
In this proceffion Cyrus thought fit to difplay all poffi- 

hle fplendor and magnificence, to catch and dazzle 
the eyes of the people. This was the firfl time that 
prince ever aimed at procuring refpect to himfelf, not 
only by the attractions of virtue (fays the hiftorian) 
but by fuch an external pomp, as was proper to attract 
the multitude, and work'd like a * charm or inchant- 
ment upon their imaginations. He ordered the fupe- 
rior officers of the Perfians and allies to attend him, 
and gave each of them a fuit of cloaths after the Me- 
dian fafhion, that is to fay, long garments, which hung 
down to the feet. Thefe cloaths were of various co- 
lours, all of the fineft and brighteft dye, and richly 
embroider' d with gold and filver. Befides thofe that 
were for themfelves, he gave them others, very fplen- 
did alfo, but lefs coftly,. to prefent to the fubaltern of- 
ficers. 'Twas on this occafion the Perfians firfi dref- 
fed themfelves after the manner of the Medes, (y) and 

(u) Lamprid. in vita Alex. Sever. (#) Cyrop. 1. 8. p. 213^ 220* 

(jO P. 206. 
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fcegun to imitate them in colouring their eyes, to make 

them appear more lively, and in painting their faces, 
in order to beautify their complexions. 

When the day appointed for the ceremony was 
come, the whole company aflembied at the king's pa- 
lace by break of day. Four thoufand of the guards, 
drawn up four deep, placed themfelves in front of the 
palace, and two thoufand on the two fides of it rang'd 
in the fame order. The whole cavalry were alfo drawn 
out, the Perfians on the right, and that of the allies on 
the left. The chariots of war were ranged, half on one 

fide, and half on the other. AfToon as the palace gates 
were opened, a great number of bulls, of exquifite 
beauty, were led out by four and four : thefe were to 
be facrificed to Jupiter and other gods, according to 
the ceremonies prefcribed by the Magi. Next fol- 
low' d the horfes, that were to be facrificed to the fun. 
Immediately after them a white chariot, crown'd with 
flowers, the pole of which was gilt : this was to be of- 
fer'd to Jupiter. Then came a fecond chariot of the 
fame colour, and adorn'd in the fame manner, to be 
offer* d to the fun. After thefe folio w'd a third, the 
horfes of which were caparifon'd with fcarlet houlings. 
Behind came the men, who carried the facred fire in 

a large hearth. When all thefe were on their march, 
Cyrus himfelf began to appear upon his car, with his 
upright tiara upon his head, encircled with the royal 
diadem. His under tunic was of purple mix'd with 
white, which was a colour peculiar to kings. Over 
his other garments he wore a large purple cloak. His 
hands were uncover'd. A little below him fat his maf- 
ter of the horfe, who was of a comely ftature, but 
not fo tall as Cyrus, for which reafon the ftature of the 
latter appear'd iiill more advantageeufly. Aifoon as 
the people perceiv'd the prince, they all fell proftrate 
before him, and worfhipp'd him ; whether it was, that 
certain perfons appointed on purpofe, and placed at 
proper diftances, led others on by their example, or 

that the people were mov\J to do it of their own ac- 
cord. 
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cord, being (truck with the appearance of Co much 
pomp and magnificence, and with fo many awful cir- 
cumftances of majefty and fplendor. The Perfians 
had never proftrated themfelves in this manner before 
Cyrus, till on this occafion. 

When Cyrus's chariot was come out of the palace, 
the four thoufand guards began to march : the other 
two thoufand mov'd at the fame time, and placed them- 
felves on each fide the chariot. The eunuchs, or great 
officers of the king's houfhold, to the number of three 
hundred, richly clad, with javelins in their hands, and 
mounted upon ftately horfes, marched immediately af- 
ter the chariot. After them follow' d two hundred led 
horfes of the king's liable, each of them having em- 
broider'd furniture, and bits of gold. Next came the 
Perfian cavalry, divided into four bodies, each confift- 
ingof ten thoufand men ; then the Median horfe, and 
after thofe the cavalry of the allies. The chariots of 

war, four in a breaft, march'd in the rear, and clofed 
the proceflion. 

When they came to the fields confecrated to the 
gods, they offer'd their facriflces firft to Jupiter, and 
then to the fun. To the honour of the firft were burnt 
bulls, and to the honour of the fecond, horfes. They 
likewife facrificed fome victims to the earth, according 
to the appointment of the Magi ; then to the demi- 
gods, the patrons and protectors of * Syria. 

In order to recreate the people after this grave and 
folemn ceremony, Cyrus thought fit that it fhould 
conclude with games, and horfe and chariot races. 
The place where they were was large and fpacious. 
He order' d a certain portion of it to be mark'd out, 
about the quantity of five + ftadia, and propofed prizes 
for the victors of each nation, which were to encounter 
feparately, and among themfelves. He himfelf won 
the prize in the Perfian horfe-races, for no body was 
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fo compleat an horfernan as he. The chariots run but 
two at a time, one againft another. 

This kind of racing continued a long time after- 
wards amongft the Perfians, except only, that it was 
not always attended with faciifices. All the ceremo- 
being ended, they return'd to the city in the fame 

T. 

) Some days after, Cyrus, to celebrate the victory 



orde 



he had obtain'd in the horfe 



g 



tainment to all his chief officers, as well ftrangers, as 
Medes and Perfians. They had never yet feen any 
thing of the kind fo fumptuous and magnificent. At 
the conclufion of the feaft he made every one a noble 
prefent ; fo that they all went home with hearts over- 
flowing with joy, admiration and gratitude: and all- 
powerful as he was, matter of all the eaft, and of fo 
many kingdoms, he did not think it defcending from 
his majefty to conduct the whole company to the door 
of his apartment. Such were the manners and be- 
haviour of thofe ancient times, when men underftood 
how to unite great fimplicity with the higheft degree of 

human grandeur. 





ARTICLE III. 

The hijlory of Cyrus, from the taking of Babylon to the 

time of his death, 

YRUS finding himfelf mafter of all the eaft, 

the taking of Babylon, did not imitate the 
example of moft other conquerors, who fully the glory 
of their victories by a voluptuous and effeminate life ; 
to which they fancy they may juftly abandon them- 
selves after their paft toils, and the long courfe of hard- 
fliips they have gone thro'. He thought it incumbent 
upon him to maintain his reputation by the fame me- 
thods hehad^cquir'd it, that is, by a prudent conduct, 

by a laborious and active life, and a continual applica- 
tion to the duties of his high ftation. 

Sect. 
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S E c T . I. Cyrus takes a journey into Perfia. At hh 



poiver, 



fro?n thmce to Babylon , he forms a plan of go 

for the whole empire. Daniel 1 s cred, 



(a) "Y\T HEN Cyrus judg'd he had fufficiently regis 

' ' lated his affairs at Babylon, he thought proper 
to take a journey into Perfia. In his way thither he 
went through Media, to vifit his uncle Cyaxares, to 



whom he carried very magnificent prefents, telling him 



at the fame time, that he would find a noble palace 



Babylon, all ready prepared for him, whenever he 
would pleafe to go thither; and that he was to look 



upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as 
his uncle hVd, held the empire only in copartnership 
with him, tho' he had entirely conquer* d and acquir'd 
it by his own valour. Nay, fo far did he carry his 
complaifance, that he let his uncle enjoy the firft rank. 

(b) This is the Cyaxares, which is called in fcripture 
Darius the Mede ; and we fhall find, that under his 
reign, which Jafted but two years, Daniel had feveral 

revelations. It appears, that Cyrus, when he return'd 
from Perfia, carried Cyaxares with him to Babylon. 

When they were arriv'd there, they concerted toge- 
ther a fcheme of government for the whole empire. 

[c) They divided it into an hundred and twenty pro- 
vinces, (d) And that the prince's orders might be con- 
veyed with the greater expedition, Cyrus caufed poft- 
houfes to be created at proper diftances, where the ex- 
preiles, that travelled day and night, found horfes al- 
ways ready, and by that means perform'd their jour- 
neys with incredible difpatch. (<?) The government of 
thefe provinces was given to thofe perfons that had 
affiifed Cyrus mod, and renderM him thegreateft fervice 

ir. (f) Over thefe governors wc j appointed 
three fuper-intendants, who were always to refide at 
court, and to whom the governors were to give an ac- 

Or, P. 227. {b i A. M. 3466. Ant. J. C. 53S. (c) Dan. vi. r. 

{ci) Cjrcp. p. 232. (c) P, 330, (y ) Dan, vi. 2, 3. 
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8&int from time to time of every thing that pafled in 
their refpe&ive provinces, and from whom they wero 
to receive the prince's orders and initruc~rions j fo that 
thefe three principal minifters had the fuper-intendency 
over, and the chief adminiftration of the great affair* 
of the whole empire. Of thefe three Daniel was made 
the chief. He highly deferv'd fuch a preference, not 
onlv on account of his great wifdom, which was cele- 
brated throughout all the eaft, and had appear'd in a 
diftinguifh'd manner at Baltazar's feuft, but likewife- • 
on account of his great age, and confummate expe- 
rience. For at that time it was full fixty-feven years, 
from the fourth of Nebuchodonofor, that he had been 
cmploy'd as prime minifter of the kings of Babylon. 

(g) As this dittin&ion made him the fecond perfon in 
the empire, and placed him immediately under the 
king, the other courtiers conceiv'd fo great a jealoufy 
of him, that they confpir'd to deftroy him. As there 
was no hold to be taken of him, unlefs it were on ac- 
count of the law of his God, to which they knew him 
inviolably attach'd, they obtain 'd an edict from Darius, 
whereby all perfons were forbidden to alk any thing 
whatfoever, for the fpace of thirty days, either of any 
god, or any man, fave of the king ; and that upon 
pain of being call: into the den of lions. Now, as Da- 
niel was faying his ufual prayers, with his face turnM 

towards Jerufalem, he was furprifed, accufed, andcaft 

into the den of lions. But being miraculoufly preferv'd, 
and coming; out lafe and unhurt, his accufers were 



thrown in, and immediate]'/ devour'd by thofe ani- 




mals. This event ftill augmented Daniel's credit and 
reputation. 

(/;) Towards the end of the fame year, which was 
reckon'd the firft of Darius the Mede, Daniel, know- 
ing by the computation lie made, that the feventy 
years of Judah's captivity, oetermin'd by the prophet 
Jeremiah, were drawing towards an end, he pray'd 

(g) Dan. vi. 4 — 27, '/-*} ix. 1 — 27, 
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earneftly to God, that he would remember his people, 
rebuild Jerufalem, and look with an eye of mercy up- 
on his holy city, and the fancluary he had placed there- 
in. Upon which the angel Gabriel afiured him in a 
vifion, not only of the deliverance of the Jews from 
their temporal captivity, but likewife of another deli- 
verance much more conhderable, namely, a delive- 
rance from the bondage of fin and fatan, which God 
would procure to his church, and which was to be ac- 
complifh'd at the end of feventy weeks, that were to 
pafs from the time the order mould be given for the 
rebuilding of Jerufalem, that is, after the fpace of four 
hundred and ninety years. For taking each day for a 
year, according to the language fometimes ufed in holy 
Scripture, thofe feventy weeks of years make up ex- 
aftly four hundred and ninety years. 

(/') Cyrus, upon his return to Babylon, had given 
orders for all his forces to join him there. On the 
general review made of them, he found they confined 
of an hundred and twenty thoufand horfe, of two 
thoufand chariots arm'd with fcythes, and fix hundred 
thoufand foot. When he had furnifh'd the garrifons 
with as many of them, as were neceflary for the defence 
of the feveral parts of the empire, he march'd with the 
remainder into Syria, where he regulated the affairs of 
that province, and then fubdued all thofe countries, as 
far as the Red fea, and the confines of Ethiopia. 

It was probably in this interval of time, that Daniel 
was caft into the den of lions, and miraculoufly deli- 
ver'd from them, as we have jufl: now related. 

Perhaps in the fame interval alfo were thofe famous 
pieces of gold ccin'd, which are calPd Darics, from 
the name of Darius the Mede, which for their finenefs 
and beauty were for feveral ages prefer' d to all other 
money throughout the whole eaft. 



(J) Cyrop. p. 233. 
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S E CT. II. The beginning of the united empire of the Per' 
fans and Medcs. The famous ediel of Cyrus. Daniel's 

prophecies. 

ERE properly fpeaking begins the empire of the 
Perfians and Medes united under one and the fame 
authority. This empire, from Cyrus, the firft king 
and founder of it, to Darius Codomannus, who was 
vanquim'd by Alexander the Great, lafted for the 
fpace of two hundred and fix years, namely, from the 
year of the world 3468 to the year 3674. But in this 
volume I propofe to fpeak only of the three firft kings; 
and little remains to be faid of the founder of this new 
empire. 

Cyrus, (jk) Cyaxares dying at the end of two 

years, and Cambyfes likewife ending his days in Perfia, 

Cyrus return'd to Babylon, and took upon him the 
government of the empire. 

(/) The years of Cyrus's reign are computed diffe- 
rently. Some make it thirty years, beginning from 
his firft fetting out from Perfia, at the head of an army, 
to fuccour his uncle Cyaxares : others make the dura- 
tion of it to be but feven years, becaufe they ' date it 
only from the time, when by the death of Cyaxares 
and Cambyfes he became fole monarch of the whole 
empire. 

In the firft of thefe feven years precifely expir'd the 
feventieth year of the Babylonifh captivity, when Cy- 
rus publim'd the famous edi&, whereby the Jews were 
permitted to return to Jerufalem. There is no queftion 
but this edicl was obtain'd by the care and follicitations 
of Daniel, who was in great credit and authority at 
court. That he might the more effectually induce the 

king to grant him this requeft, he (hew'd him un- 
doubtedly the prophecies of Ifaiah, wherein above two 
hundred years before his birth, he was mark'd out by 
name, as a prince appointed by God to be a great con- 

(*; A. M. 3463. Ant. J. C. 536. (/, Cic. 1. x, dc Div. n. 46* 
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queror, and to reduce a multitude of nations under his 
dominion : and at the fame time to be the deliverer of 



the captive Jews, by ordering their temple to be re- 




built, and Jerufalem and Judea to be repollefs'd 
their antient inhabitants. I think it may not be im- 
proper in this place to infert that edict at length, which 
is certainly the moft glorious circumftance in the life 
of Cyrus, and for which it may be prefumed God had 
endow'd him with fo many heroic virtues, and bleft 
him with fuch an uninterrupted feries of victories and 
fuccefs. 

(n) In the firjl year of Cyrus, king of the Pcrfiam, 
thai the word of the Lord might be accomplifhed, that hi 
had promifed by the .mouth of Jeremy, the Lord rat fed 
zip the fpirit of Cyrus the king of the Per fans ; and he 
made proclamation through all his kingdotn, and alfo by 
writing, faying, Thus faith Cyrus, - king of the Perfiam, 
the Lord of Ifrael, the mojl high Lord, hath made me 
king of the whole zvorld, and commanded me to build 
him an houfe at Jerufale?n in "Jewry. If therefore there 
be any of you that are of his people, let the Lord, even 
his Lord, be with him, and let him go up to Jerufalem 
that is in Judea, and build the houfe of the Lord cf 
Ifrael ; for he is the Lord, that dwelleth in Jcrufcdem. 
Whofoever then dwell in the places about, let them help 

I fay, that are his neighbours) with gold and 
zvith gifts, zvith horfes, and zvith cattle a?, d 
other things, which have been fet forth by vow for the 
temple of the Lord at Jerufalem. 

Cyrus reftor'd at the fame time to the Jews all the 




vefTels of the temple of the Lord, which Nebuchodc- 
nofor had brought from Jerufalem, and placed in the 
temple of his god Baal. Shortly after the Jews de- 
parted, under the conduct of Zorobabel, to return into 
their own country. 

(o) The Samaritans, who had formerly been the 
declared enemies of the Jews, did all they poOibly could 
to hinder the building of the temple ; and though they 

[n) i £."dras ii, I — j. (c) i Bfdras iv. 

2 CGuld 
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could not alter Cyrus's decree, yet they prevail' d by 

bribes and under-hand dealings with the minifters and 
other officers conccrn'd therein, to obfrruiSr. the exe- 
cution of it ; fo that for fcveral years the building wont 
on verv flowlv. 

(p) It feem^ to have been out of grief to fee the exe- 
cution of this decree fo long retarded, that in the third 
year of Cyrus, in the firfl month of that year, Daniel 
cave himfelf up to mourning and failing for three 

weeks together. He was then near the river Tigris 



in Perfia. When this time of fairing was ended, he 
Aw the vifion concerning the fucccfiion of the kin£n 
of Perfia, the empire of the rviacedonians, and the 
conquers of the Romans. This revelation is related 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters of the 
prophecies of Daniel, of which I mail foon fpcak. 

* By what we find in the conclusion of the lafl 
chapter, we have reafon to conjecture, that he died 
foon after; and indeed his great age makes it unlikely 
that he could live much longer ; for at this time he 



mufr. have been at leafi eighty-five years of age, if 
we fuppofe him to have been twelve when he wa§ 
carried to Babylon with the other captives. From that 



early age he had given proofs of fomething more than 



human wifdom, in the judgment of Sufannah. He 



was ever afterwards very much confider'd by all the 
princes who reign'd at Babylon, and was always em- 
ploy 'd by them with diftindtion in the adminiftration 
cf their affairs. 

Daniel's wifdom did not only reach to things divine 
and political, but alfo to arts and fciences, and parti- 
cularly to that of architecture, (q) Jofcphus fpeaks of 

a famous edifice built by him at t Sufa, in the manner 

(p) A. M. 3470. Ant. J. C. 534. Dan. x. I — 3. (q) Antic« 

1. 10. c. 12. 

* But go then thy ivay till the cording to St. feroriiy <who relate; 
end be ; for thou Jhalt reft, and the fame facl, Com. in Dan. viii. 2. 
fiand in thy lot at the end cf ike and not Ecbataita, as it is r.u\m 
days, Dan. xii. 13. read in the text of Jofcphus, 



"\ So it ought to he read, ac- 
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of a caPle (which he fays frill fubfifled in his time) 
and fmifh'd with fuch wonderful art, that it then 
feem'd as frem and beautiful, as if it had been but 
newly built. Within this palace, the Perfian and 
Parthian kings y/ere ufually buried ; and for the fake 
of the founder, the keeping of it was committed to 
one of the Jewiih nation, even to his time. Itwasa 
common tradition in thofe parts for many ages, that 
Daniel died in that * city, and there they fhew his 
monument even to this day. 'Tis certain that he 
ufed to go thither from time to time, and he him fell 
tells us, that (r) he did the khig's. hujineft there, that is, 
was governor for the king of Babylon. 

R-jieclions upon Daniel 1 s prophecies. 

I have hitherto defer' d making any reflections upon, 
the prophecies of Daniel, which certainly to any rca- 
fonable mind are a very convincing proof of the truth 
of our religion, (s) I mail not dwell upon that which 
perfonally related to Nebuchadnezzar, and foretold in 
what manner, for the punifhment of his pride, he 
{hould be redue'd to the condition of the hearts of the 
field, and after a certain number of years reftor'd a- 
gain to his underfranding and to his throne. 'Tis well 
known, the tiling happen'd exadlly according to 
Daniel's prediction : the king himfelf relates it in a 
declaration, addreffed to all the people and nations of 
his empire. Was it poffible for Daniel to afcribe fuch 
a manifeilo or proclamation to Nebuchadnezzar, if it 
had not been genuine \ to fpeak of it, as a thing fent 
into all the provinces, if no-body had feen it ; and in 
the mid ft of Babylon, that was full both of Jews and 
j en tiles, to publim an atteftation of fo important a 
matter, and fo injurious to the king, and of which the 
falfnood maft have been notorious to all the world? 

I mail content myfelf with reprefenting very briefly, 
and under one and the fame point of view, the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, which fignify the fucceifion of four 

(r) Dan. vlii. 27. (s) I)an,,iv*. 

* Now called Tufier, 

great 
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great empires, and which for that reafon have an eilen« 

tial and neceflary relation to the fubjecV matter of this 
work, which is only the hiftory of thofe very empires. 

(t) The firft of thefe prophecies was occafion'd by 
the dream Nebuchadnezzar had, of an image compos'd 
of different metals, gold, filver, brafs and iron ; which 
image was broken in pieces, and beat as fmall as duft 
by a little ftone from the mountain, which afterwards 
became itfelf a mountain of extraordinary height and 
magnitude. This dream I have already (u) fpoken 
of at large. 

About fifty * years after, the fame Daniel {aw an- 
other vifion, very like that which I have juft been 
fpeaking of : this was the vifion of the four large beafts, 
which came out of the fea. The firft was like a lion, 
and had eagle's wings ; the fecond was like a bear j the 
third was like a leopard, which had four heads j the 
fourth and lad, lull more ftrong and terrible than the 
other, had great iron teeth ; it devour'd and brake in 
pieces, and ftamp'd the refidue with its feet. From 
the midft of the ten horns, which this beaft had, there 
came up a little one, which had eyes like thofe of a 
man, and a mouth fpeaking great things, and this horn 
became greater than the other : The fame horn made 
war with the faints, and prevailed again ft them, un- 
till the antient of days, that is, the everlafting God, 
came, and fitting upon his throne, furrounded with a 
thoufand millions of angels, pronounced an irreverfible 
judgment upon the four beafts, whofe time and dura- 
tion he had determin'd, and gave the Son of man 
power over all the nations, and all the tribes, an ever- 
lafting power and dominion which {hall not pafs away, 
and a kingdom which {hall not be deftroy'd. 

It is generally agreed, that thefe two vifions, the 
one of the image compos'd of different metals, the 
other of the four beafts that came out of the fea, fig- 
nify'd fo many different monarchies, which were to 

(t) Dan. ii. (u) P. 43, 44. 

* Tbii was the frji year of Baltazar, king cf Babylon. Dan. vii- 

I 4 fucceed 
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jbceeed. one *another,v were to be -fiiccefllvely- deftroy-d 
: .by each. other,, and were all to give place to .the eternal 
.empire of. Jefusf ChrifiV for whom alcne they had 
-iiibfifted. It is alfo agreed, that jthefe four monarchies 
l^vere thofe of the Babylonians, of the Perfians and 
^Medes united, of the Macedonians, and the ; * Romans, 
{(This is plainly demonftrated by the very order- of their 
-iiicceffion. But where did Daniel fee this fucceffion 
iznd. this order ? Who could reveal the changes of cm- 
spires to him, but he only; who is the-mafier of times 
.and monarchies, who has determin'd every thing by 
. .his own decrees, and who by a fupernatural revelation 
^imparts the knowledge of them to whom he pleafes ? f 
t -- (i) In the following chapter this prophet dill fpeaks 
/with greater clearnefs and preciiion. For after having 
: reprefented thePerfian arjd Macedonian monarchies un- 
cier : the figure of two beafts, he thus, expounds his 

^meaning in the plaineft manner : The. iram, which 
/hath two unequal horns, reprefents the king of the 
,<Medes and Perfians 5 the goat, which overthrows and 
.•tramples, him under his feet, is the king of the Gre>- 
^cians; and the great horn, which that animal has^be- 
j tween his eyes, reprefents the firft king and founder of 
-that monarchy. How did Daniel fee, that the Per- 
.-fian empire fhould be compofed of two different na- 
c <tipns, ,Medes and Perfians; and that this empire fliould 
i^e;deftroy-d by the. power of the Grecians ? How did 
ihe fpreke the rapidity, of , Alexander's conquefts, which 
'hp : .:{6: aptly defcribes by faying, that be touched not the 

? A How did he learn, that Alexander fhould 
jiiOX have any fucceffor equal to himfelf, and that the 
.firft- monarch of the Grecian empire fhould be likewife 
the moft powerful ? U By what other light than that 
t ..- of 




Tf) Cap.™. 



* "/* Some interpreters infiead of the ' Jecret things ; and the '~ligfit J d<zvelkth 

'* Jtcmam^putthe king's^ of Syria and iviibhim. Dan. n. si/ '22. 

QEgyftt f u f c */fa s - ■ I) dud eighty kingjball Jiand 

■f He cbarigetb the times and the up > that fhallrule with great do- 

-jeafins 5 be removetb and fettetb -up minion : and bis kingdom pall be 

Awgv , &Ttv€eietb the dap x and ' divided towards the ,-J our winds of 

: ~ * heaven; 
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of divine-revelation could he difcover, that Alexander 

would have no fon to fucceed him $ that his empire 
would be difmember'd and divided int# four principal 
kingdoms ; and his fucceflbrs would be of his nation, 
but not of his blood: and that out of the ruins of a 

^ J ■ ■ 

monarchy fo fuddenly form'd, feveral ftates .would be 
eftablifhed, of which fome would be in the eaft, others, 
in the weft, fome in the fouth, and.others in the northj? 

The particulars of the fafta foretold in the remain- 
der of the eighth, and in the eleventh chapter, are no 
lefs aftonifhing. How could Daniel, in Cyrus's. reign, 
*.foretel, that the f fourth of Cyrus's fucceflbrs (hould 
gather together all his forces, to attack the Grecian 
ftates ? How could this prophet, who liv'd fo long s be- 
fore the times of the Maccabees, particularly ^defcribe 
all the perfecutions, which Antiochus would bring up- 
.on the Jews 3 the manner of his abolifhing the.;iacrf- 
fices, which were daily offer'd in the temple of Jem-* 
falem ; the prophanation of that holy place, by fetting 
up an idol therein ; and the vengeance which God., 
would inflifl on him for it ? (z/)How could. he,. in s the i 
firft year of the Perfian empire, foretcl the wars, which 
Alexander's fucceflbrs would make in the kingdoms. of 
Syria and Egypt, their mutual invafions of one ano- 
ther's territories, their iniincerity in their treaties, and 
their marriage-alliances, which would only be made to 
cloak their fraudulent and perfidious defigns ? ; , 

I leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw 
the conclufton, which naturally refults from the fe pre- 
dictions of Daniel 5 for they arc fo clear and exprefs, 
that Porphyry (.v), a profefs'd enemy of. the chriili^n 
religion, could find no other way of difputing the divine 
original of them, but by pretending, that they, wese 

■ 

(«V Dan. xi. 5 — 45. (*)'S. Hieron. in Procem. ad Com. in Dan; 

• heaven, and not to bis pcfterity, ?tsr yet three kings in Perjja, and : thd 

.according: to., his dominion, tvhich fourth jhall be far richer than the? 

he ruled, Dan. xi. 3,4. Four king- all-, and by his firer.gth thro\h'ii 

' doins pall ft and up out of the nation, riches he jhall f ir up all agaix/b 

•hut notfjn his fewer, Dan. viii. 22. the realm of Greet a. Dim: xi." 2/ ' 
* Beheld; tbene pall ft and up f Xerxes* 

ik'fi » 1 5 writ 
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Writ after the events, and rather a narration of things 
pair, than a prediction of things to come. 

Before I conclude this article of Daniel's prophecies, 
I mu/1 de/ire the reader to remark what an oppofition 
the Holy Ghoft has put between the empires of the 
world and the kingdom of Jefus Chrift. In the former 
every thing appears great, fplendid and magnificent. 
Strength, power, glory and majefty feem to be their 
natural attendants. In them we eafily difcern thofe 
great warriors, thofe famous conquerors, thofe thunder- 
bolts of war, who fpread terror every where, and whom 
nothing could withftand. But then they are rcpre- 
fented as wild beafts,. as bears, lions, and leopards, 
whofe fole attribute is to tear in pieces, to devour, and 
to deftroy. What an image and picture is this of con- 
querors f How admirably does it inftrucr. us to leiTen 
the ideas we are apt to form, as well of empires, as 
their founders, or governors ! 

In the empire of Jefus Chrift it is quite otherwife, 
Let us corifider its origin and firft rife, or carefully ex- 
amine its progrefs and growth at all times, and we 
{hall find, that weaknefs and meannefs, if I may be 
allowed to fay fo, have always outwardly been one of 
its true chara&eriftics. It is the leaven, the grain of 
muftard-feed, the little ftone cut out of the mountain. 
And yet in reality there is no true greatnefs but in this 
empire. The eternal Word is the founder and the 
king thereof. All the thrones of the earth come to 
pay homage to his, and to bow themfelves before him. 
The end of his reign is the falvation of mankind ; 'tis 
to make them eternally happy, and to form to him- 
felf a nation of faints and juft perfons, who are all of 
them fo many kings and conquerors. *Tis for their 
fakes only, that the whole world doth fubuft ; and 
when the number of them {hall be complete, (x) " Then 

(fays St. Paul) cometh the end and confummation 
of all things, when Jefui Chrift (hall have dcliverM 

up the kingdom to Gcdj. even, the Father $ when he 

(x) 1 Ccr-. .xv. 24i 
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<« fhall have put down all rule, and all authority and 
«< power." 

Can a writer, who fees in the prophecies of Daniel 
that the feveral empires of the world, after having fub- 
fifted the time determined for them by the fovcreign 
difpofer of kingdoms, do all terminate and center in 
the empire of Jefus Chrift : Can a writer, I fay, amidft 
all thefe profane objects, forbear turning his eyes now 
and then towards that great and divine one, and not 
have it always in view, at leaft at a diftance, as the 
end and confummation of all others i' 

Sect. III. The laji years of Cyrus. The death of 

that prince. 

(y) T ET us return to Cyrus. Being equally be- 

* lov'd by his own natural fubjecls, and by thofe 
of the conquered nations, he peaceably enjoy'd the 
fruits of his labours and vidtories. His empire was 
bounded on the eaft by the river Indus, on the north 
by the Cafpian and Euxine feas, on the weft by the 



Egean Tea, and on the fouth by Ethiopia and the fea 
of Arabia. He eflablifhed his refidence in the midrt 
of all thefe countries, fpending generally feven months 
of the year at Babylon in the winter feafon, becaufe of 
the warmth of that climate; three months at Sufa in 
the fpring time, and two months at Ecbatana, during 
the heat of the fummer. 

Seven years being fpent in this ftate of tranquillity, 
Cyrus return'd into Perfia, which was the feventh time 
from his acceffion to the whole monarchy : and this 

ftews, that he ufed to go regularly into Perfia once a 

year. Cambyfes had been now dead for feme time, 
and Cyrus himfelf was grown prettv old, being at this 
time about feventy years of age ; thirty of which had 
palTed fince his being firffc made general of the Periian 
forces, nine from the taking of Babylon, and feven 

from his beginning ro reign alone after the death of 



Cyaxares. 

(JO Cyrcp.l, 8. p. 2$$> Sec* 
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l Tp the very laft he * erijoy'd a vigorous Hate pf 
-"health, which was the fruit of his fober anH temperate 
'life. And as they, who give themfelves .up to drunken- 
jiefs arid debauchery, often "feel all the infirmities .of 
. age, even whilft thev. are voting* Cyrus on the con- 



trary in a very advanc'd age enjoy d all the vigour and 

advantages of youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw 
nigh, he order'd his children, and the chief officers of 
theftate * to be affembled about him ; and, after hav- 

- ing thank'd the gods for all their favours towards him 
through the courfe of 'his life, and implor'd' the like 
.protection for his children, his country, and his friends, 
he declared his eldeft fon, Cambyfes, his fucceflbr, 
and left the other, whofe "name was Tanaoxares, fe- 
veral very confiderable governments. He gave them 
both excellent inftra&ions, by " reprefentirig to them, 
-that the main ftrength and fupport of the throne was 

= .neither the vaft extent of countries, nor the number 

- offerees, nor immenfe riches; but a due refpeft for 

• the gods, a good underftandihg between brethren, and 

• the art of acquiring and preferving true and faith- 
ful friends. " I conjure you therefore, faid he, my 

dear children, in the name" of she gods, to refpect 
<c and love one another, if you would retain any dc- 
" fire to pleafe me for. the future. For I do not 
c * think- you-will efteem me-to be no longer any thine, 
becaufe you will not fee me after my" death. You 
never faw my foul to this inftaht : you muft have 



known however by its adtions that it really exiftcd. 
Do you believe, that honours would flill be paid to 
thofe whefe bodies are now but afhes, if their fouls 
had rio longer any being or power ? No, no, *my 



w ions, 1- could never imagine 
: <c whilft in a mortal body; ai 



. * Cynis qaideni apud :Xeno- oe&utem fuarn imbecilliorcm frc* 
• phpntem eo fermpae, quem^mo-. \ tam, - quam padolefcentia / fuiffet, 
faeKs hafcuit, cum z&modum lenex Cic, de Seneff. n. 3c. 
eStet} negat ic uB^uam fenii/Fe fc- 

. • ■« from 
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" from it. But if I miftake, and nothing of me ftiall 
<c remain after death, at leaft.fear the gods, who ne- 

u ver die, who fee all things, and whofe power is in- 
<c finite. Fear them, . and let that fear, prevent . you 
" from ever doing, or deliberating. to do, any thing 
cc contrary to religion and juftice. Next to them fear 
"mankind, and the ages to come. The gods have 
" not buried you in obfcurity, but have expofed y©u 
" upon this great theatre to the view of the whole uni- 
" verfe. . If your a&ions. are guiltlefs and upright, 
<c be affined they will augment your glory and power. 
: " For my body, my fons, when life has forfook it, 
" inclofe it neither in gold nor filver, nor any other 

<c matter whatfoever. Restore it immediately 

" to the earth. Can it be more happy than 
<c in" being blended, and in a manner incorporated 
u with the benefa&refs, and common mother' of hii- 
man kind?"" After having given his hand to be 

'kifled by all that were prefent, finding himfelf at the 

point of death, he added thefe laft* words' : cc Adieu, 
dear children ; may your' lives be happy ; carry my 
laft remembrance to your mother. And for you, 



tc my faithful friends, as well abfent as prefent, re- 
' Ci cei've this laft farewel, and may you. live in peace." 
(%) After having faid this, he covered his face,. and died 

equally lamented by all his people. 
] ' The order given by Cyrus to restore his bod.y 
to the earth, is in my opinion very remarkable. 

'He would have thought it difgraced and injured, if 

inclofed' in gold or filver. Restore it to the 
' earth, fays he. Where did that prince learn, .that 
"if wis ffom thence it derived its original. Behold ot)e 
"of thofe precious traces of tradition as old as the world. 
0 Cyi l tis, after having done good to his fubjecis during 

his whole life, demands to be incorporated with the 
;ear'th, that benefa£trefs" of human race, to perpetuate 

that 'good, in fome meafure, even after his death. ' 

. " (4 A, M. 3475. Arit. j! C. 529* . 

Char a get 
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Charafler and pralfe of Cyrus, 
Cyrus may juflly be ccnfider'd, as the wifeft con- 
queror, and the moft accomplim'd prince to be found 
in prophane his hiftory. He was poffefIed of all the 
qualities requifiteto form a great man ; wifdom, mo- 
deration, courage, magnanimity, noble fentiments, a 
wonderful ability in managing mens tempers and gain- 
ing their affections, a thorough knowledge of all the 

parts of the military art as far as that age had carry'd 
it, a vaft extent of genius and capacity for forming, 
and an equal fteadinefs and prudence for executing, 
the greateft projects. 

It is very common for thofe heroes, who mine in 
the field, and make a great figure in the time of acli- 
on, to make but a very poor one upon other occafiom, 
and in matters of a different nature. We are aftonifh'd, 
when we fee them alone and without their armies, to 
find what a difference there is between a general and a 
great man ; to fee what low fentiments and mean 
things they are capable of in private life ; how they are 
influenced by jealoufy, and govern'd by intereft j how 
difagreeable and odious they render themfelves by their 
haughty deportment and arrogance, which they think 
neceffary to preferve their authority, and which only 
ferve to make them hated and defpifed. 

Cyrus had none of thefe defects. He appear'd al- 
ways the fame, that is, always great, even in the moft 
indifferent matters. Being affured of his greatnefs, of 
which real merit was the foundation and fupport, he 
thought of nothing more than to render himfelf affable, 
and eafy of accefs : And whatever he feem'd to lofe by 
this condefcending, humble demeanour, was abun- 
dantly compenfated by the cordial affection, and fincere 
refpeifr. it procured him from his people. 

Never was any prince a greater matter of the art of 
infinuatton, fo neceffary for thofe that govern, and yet 
fo little underftood or prac~tifed. He knew perfectly 
what advantage may refult from a fingle word rightly 

timed, from an obliging carriage, from a com- 
mand 
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mand tempered with reafon, from a little praife in 
granting a favour, and from foftening a refufal with 
expreffions of concern and good-will. His hiftory 
abounds with beauties of this kind. 

He was rich in a fort of wealth, which moft fove- 
reigns want, who are poffefs'd of every thing but faith- 
ful friends, and whofe indigence in that particular is 



conceard by the fplendor and affluence, with which.- 
they are furrounded. * Cyrus was belov'd becaufe he 
himfelf had a love for others : for has a man any 
friends, or does he deferve to have any, when he him- 
felf is void of friendfhip ? Nothing affects us more, 
than to fee in Xenophon, the manner in which Cyrus 
lived and converfed with his friends, always preferving 
as much dignity, as was requifite to keep up a due de- 
corum, and yet infinitely removed from that ill-judg'd 
haughtinefs, which deprives the great of the moft ir> 
nocent and agreeable pleafure in life, that of conver- 
fmg freely and fociably with perfons of merit, tho' of 
an inferior ftation. 

The ufe he made of his friends may ferve as a per- 
fect model to all perfons in authority, (a) His friends 
had receiv'd from him not only the liberty, but an ex- 
prefs command to tell him whatever they thought. 
And tho' he was much fuperior to all his officers in un- 
derftanding, yet he never undertook any thing, with- 
out afking their advice : and whatever was to be done,, 
whether it was to reform any thing in the govern- 
ment, to make changes in the army, or to form a 
new enterprife, he would always have every man fpeak 
his fentiments, and would often make ufe of them to- 
correct his own : fo different was he from the perfon, 
mention'" d by Tacitus, (b) who thought it a fufficient 
reafon for rejecting the moft excellent project or advice, 
that it did not proceed from himfelf : Confilii^ quamvis 
egregii) quod ipfe non ajferret^ inimicus. 

{a. Plat. 1. 3. de Leg. p.. 694. {*) Hift. !. 1. c. 26. 
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(c) Cicero obferves, that during the whole time ol 
Cyrus's government he was never heard to fpeak one 
rough or angry word : Cujus fummo in imperio nam 
nnquam verbum idhun afperins audivii. What a great 
encomium for a prince is comprehended in that fhort 
fentence ! Cyrus muft have been a very great mafter 
of himfelf, to be able, in the midft of fo much agita- 
tion, and in fpite of all the intoxicating effects of fo- 
vereign power, always to preferve his mind in fuch a 
flate of calmnefs and compofure, that no cro/Tes, dis- 
appointments, cr unforefeen accidents fhoukl ever ruffle 
its tranquillity, or provoke him to utter any harfh or 
bfFenfive exprcffion. 

But, what was frill greater in him, and more truly 
royal than all this, was his ftedfaft perfuafion, that all 
his labours and endeavours ought to tend to the happi- 
nefs of his people ; (d) and that it was not by the fplen- 
dor of riches, by pompous equipages, luxurious living, 
or a magnificent tabic, that a king ought to diftinguiih 



O t ? ~ © O O 

himfelf from his fubjecls, but by a fuperiority of me- 



rit in every kind, and particularly by a conftant inde- 
fatigable care and vigilance to promote their interefh, 
and fecure the public welfare and tranquillity. He 
faid himfelf one day, as he was difcourhns with his 



courtiers upon tne duties of a king, that a prince ought 
to confider himlcif as a * fhepherd ; (the image tinder 
which both facred and prophane antiquity rcprefentcd 
good kings) and that he otmht to have the fame vigi- 



lance, care and ;;oodnefs. 4i It is his duty (fays he 
to watch, that hi;; people may live in fafety and quiet; 
to charge himfelf v.ith anxieties and cares, that 
they may be exempt from them : to chufe whatever 



it 



<; is faJutary for them, and remove what is hurtful 



and prejudicial; to place his delight in feeing them 
incrcafe and mul:ip\y 9 and valiantly cxpofe his own 
pcrfon in their defence and protection. This (fay 3 

(c) L!'.-.. i. Epift. 2. aJ fratrrm. (a) Cyrop. 1. i. p. 27. 
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" he) is the natural idea, and the juft image of a good 
<* king. It is reafonabie at the fame time, that his 
tC fubje&s mould render him all the fervice he ftands 
< c in need of ; but it is flill more reafonabie, that he 
" mould labour to make them happy ; becaufe it is 
" for that very end that he is their king, as much as 
" it is the end and office of a fhepherd to take care of 
" his flock." 

Indeed to be the commonwealth's guardian, and to 
be king ; to be for the people, and to be their fove- 
rcign, is but one and the fame thing. A man is born 
for others, when he is born to govern, becaufe the 
rcafon and end of governing others is only to be ufe- 
ful and ferviceable to them. The very balls and foun- 
dation of the condition of princes is not to be for 
tliemfelves : the very character of their greatnefs is, 
that they are confecrated to the public good. They 
may properly be confider'd as light, which is placed on 
high, only to diffufc and fhed its beams on every thing 
below. Are fuch fentiments as thefe any difparage- 
ment to the dignity of the regal ftate ? 

'Twas by the concurrence of all thefe virtues that 
Cyrus founded fuch an extenfive empire in fo fhort a 
time ; that he peaceably enjoy 'd the fruits of his con- 
quefrs for feveral years ; that he made himfelf fo much 
efleem'd and belov'd, not only by his own natural fub- 
jecls, but by all the nations he had conquer'd ; that 
after his death he was univerfally regretted as the conir 
inon father of all the people. 

We ought not for our parts to be furprifed, that 
Cyrus was fo accomplim'd in every virtue (it will eafily 
be underftood, that I fpeak only of pagan virtues) be- 
caufe we know 'twas God himfelf, who had form'd 
him to be the inftrument and agent of his gracious de- 
figns towards his peculiar people. 

When I fay that God himfelf had form'd this prince, 
I do not mean that he did it by any fenfible miracle, 
or that he immediately made him fuch, as we admire 

lum in the accounts we have of him in hiftory. God 

gave 
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gave him a happy genius, and implanted in his mind 
the feeds of all the nobleft qualities, difpofing his heart 
at the fame time to afpire after the molt excellent and 
fublime virtues. But above all he took care, that this 
happy genius mould be cultivated by a good education, 
and by that means be prepared for the great defigns 
for which he intended him. We may venture to fay, 
without fear of being miftaken, that the greateft ex- 
cellencies in Cyrus were owing to his education, where 
the confounding him in fome fort with the reft of the 
fubje&s, and the keeping him under the fame fubjec- 
tion to the authority of his teachers, ferv'd to eradicate 
that pride, which is fo natural to princes ; taught him 
to hearken to advice, and to obey before he came to 
command ; inured him tohardfhip and toil ; accuftomed 
him to temperance and fobriety ; and in a word ren- 
dered him fuch, as we have feen him throughout his 
whole conduct, gentle, modeii, affable, obliging, com- 
panionate, an enemy to all luxury and pride, and fiiii 
more fo to flattery. 

It muft be confelTed, that fuch a prince is one of 
the moft precious and valuable gifts, that heaven can 
make to mortal men. The infidels themfeives have 
acknowledged this truth ; nor has the darknefs of 
their falfe religion been able to hide thefe two remark- 
able truths from their obfervation, that all good kings 
are the gift of God, and that fuch a gift includes many 
others; for nothing can be fo excellent as that which 
bears the moft perfect refemblance to the Deity ; and 
the nobleft image of the Deity is a juft, moderate, 
chaft and virtuous prince, who reigns with no other 
view, than to eftablifh the reign of juftice and 



This is the portraiture, which Pliny has left us of 
Trajan, and which has a great refemblance with that 



of Cyrus, (a) Nullum eft prcejiabllius & pulcrius Dei 
tnunus erga mortales, quam ca/tus, &f fancfus y & Deo 
ftmillimtts princeps* 

{a) Paneg. Traj» 
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When I narrowly examine this hero's life, me- 
thinks there feems to have been one circumftance 
wanting to his glory, which would have enhanced it 
exceedingly, I mean that of having ftruggled under 
forne grievous calamity for feme time, and of having 



his virtue try'd by fome fudden turn of fortune. I 
know indeed, that the emperor Galba, when he 
adopted Pifo, told him that the ftings of profperity 
were infinitely {harper than thofe of adverfity, and 
that the former put the foul to a much feverer trial 
than the latter : (b) Fortunam adbuc temtum aclverfam 
tulifli ; fecimda res acrioribus Jiimulis expkrant amines. 
And the reafon he gives is, that when misfortunes 
come with their whole weight upon a man's foul, me 
exerts herfelf, and fummons all her itrength to bear up 
the burden ; whereas profperity attacking the mind fe- 
cretly or infenfibly, leaves it all its weaknefs, and in- 
finuates a poifon into it, by fo much the more danger- 
ous, as it is the more, fubtle : Quia ?niferiis tolerantur^ 




felicitate corrumpi?nur. 

However, it muft be owned that adverfity, when 
fupported with noblenefs and dignity, and furmounted 
an invincible patience, adds a great luftre to a 
prince's glory, and gives him occafion to difplay many 
fine qualities and virtues, which would have been con- 
ceal'd in the bofom of profperity ; as a greatnefs of 
mind, independent of every thing without ; an un- 
lhaken conftancy, proof againft the fevereft ftrokes of 
fortune; an intrepidity of foul animated at the fight, 
of danger j a fruitfulnefs in expedients improving even 
from crofles and difappointments ; a prefence of mind, 
which views, and provides againft every thing ; and 
laftly, a firmnefs of foul, that not only fuffices to it- 
felf ; but is capable of fupporting others. 

(c) Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himfelf 
informs us, that during the whole courfe of his life, 
which was pretty long, the happinefs of it was never 
interrupted by any unfortunate accident ; and that in 



{i>j Hiit. lib. 1, c. 15. (c) Cyrop. 1. 8. p. 234 



all 
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all his defigns the fuccefs had anfwer'd his utmofl ex- 
pectation. But he acquaints us at the fame time with 
another thing almoft incredible, and which was the 
•fource of all that moderation and evennefs of temper, 
fo confpicuous in him, and for which he can n:\t: 

be fufEciently admh'd; namely, that in the mid. i c;' 
his uninterrupted profperity he fcill prtferv'd in Lis 
heart a fecret fear, proceeding from the changes and 
misfortunes that might happen : And this prudent fear 
was not only a (d) prcfervative agciinft infolence, but 
even againfl intemperate joy. 

There remains one point more to be examined, with 
regard to tins prince's reputation and character ; I 
mean the nature of his victories and conquefls, upon 
which I fhall touch but lightly. If tliefe were found- 
ed only upon ambition, injuflice and violence, Cyrus 
would be fo far from meriting the praifes beftou'd 
upon him, that he would deferve to be rank'd among 
thofe famous robbers of the univerfc, thole public ene- 
mies to mankind, * who acknowledged no right but 
that of force ; who leck'd upon the common rules of 
juftice as laws which only private perfons were obliged 
to obferve, and derogatory to the majefty of kings ; 
who fet no other bounds to their defigns and preten- 
fions, than their incapacity of carrying them any fur- 
ther ; who facrifie'd the lives of millions to their par- 
ticular ambition ; who made their glory confift in 
fpreading defolation and deitruction, like fires ana tor- 
rents y and f who reign'd as bears and lions would do, 
if they were matters. 

This is indeed the true character of the greateft part 
of thofe pretended heroes the world admires ; and by 
fuch ideas as thefe, we ought to correct: the imprelfion 
ipade upon our minds by the undue praifes of fome luf- 

* Id in fumma fortuna aequius lib. 15. cap. 1. 
qood validius. Et fua retinere pri- f Quae alia vita eflet, fi ieonc« 
vat«e domus : de alienis certare re- urfique regnarent ? Sen. de CUn:, 
giam Jaudem elTe. Tacit. Anna I. lib. 1. cap. 26. 

torians, 
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torians, and the fentiments 01 many deceived by falfe 
images of greatnefs. 

I do not know, whether I am not biafled in favour 
of Cyrus ; but he feems to me to have been of a very 
different character from thofe conquerors, whom I have, 
juft now defcrib'd. Not that I would juftify Cyrus in 
every refped, or reprefent him as exempt from am- 
bition, which undoubtedly was the foul of all his un- 
dertakings ; but he certainly reverenced the laws, and 
knew that there are unjuft wars, which whoever un- 
dertakes without a juft foundation renders himfelf ac- 
countable for all the blood that is fried. Now every 
war is of this fort, to which the prince is induced by 
no other motive than that of enlarging his conquefts, 
of acquiring a vain reputation, or rendering himfelf 
terrible to his neighbours. 

(e) Cyrus, as we have feen, at the beginning of the 
War founded all his hopes of fuccefs on the juftice of his 
caufe, and reprefented to his foldiers, in order to in- 
fpire them with the greater courage and confidence, 
that they were not the aggreflbrs ; that it was the ene- 
my that attack' d them ; and that therefore they were 
entitled to the protection of the gods, who feem'd 
themfelves to have put their arms into their hands, that 
they might fight in defence of their friends and allies, 
unjuftly oppreffed. If we carefully examine Cyrus's 

conquefts, we fhall find that they were all confequen- 
ces of the victories he obtain'd over Crcefus, king of 
Lydia, who' was mafter of the greateft part of the 
leher Afia ; and over the king of Babylon, who was 
mafter of all upper Afia, and many other countries ; 

both which princes were the aggreflbrs. 

With good reafon therefore is Cyrus reprefented as 
one of the greateft princes recorded in hiftory ; and his 
reign juftly propofed ax the model of a perfect governs 
ment, which it could not he, unlefs juftice had been 
the balls and foundation of it : * Cyrus a Xc7wpbonte 
fcriptus ad jujii efjigiem imperil. 

U) Cyrop. ]. 1. p. 25. * Cic, 1. I. Epift. I. ad Q^fratrem. 
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Sect. IV. Wherein Herodotus and Xenophon differ hi 

their accounts of Cyrus. 

Erodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree in 
the fubftance and moft effential part of Cyrus's 
hiftory, and particularly in what relates to his expedi- 
tion againft Babylon, and his other conquefts ; yet dif- 
fer extremely in the accounts they give of feveral very 
important fadrs, as the birth and death of that prince, 
and the eftablifhment of the Perfian empire. I there- 



fore think myfelf obliged to give a fuccinct account of 



what Herodotus relates as to thefe points. 

(f) He tells us, as Juftin does after him, that Afty- 
ages, king of the Medes, being warn'd by a frightful 
dream, that the fon, who was to be born of his 
daughter, would dethrone him, did therefore marry 
his daughter Mandana to a Perfian of an obfeure 
birth and fortune, whofe name was Cambyfes : This 
daughter being deliver'd of a fon, the king commanded 
Harpagus, one of his principal officers, to deftroy the 
infant. He, inftead of killing the child, put it into 
the hands of one of the king's fhepherds, and order'd 
him to leave it expos'd in a foreft. But the child, 
being miraculoufly preferv'd, and fecretly brought up 
by the fhepherd's wife, was afterwards known to be 



the fame by his grandfather, who contented himfelf 



with baniihing him to the moft remote parts of Per- 
fia, and vented all his wrath upon the unfortunate 
Harpagus, whom he invited to a feaft, and entertain' d 
with the flefli of his own fon. Several years after, 
young Cyrus, being inform'd by Harpagus who he 
was, and being encouraged by his counfelsand remon- 
ff ranees, raifed an army in Perfia, march'd againft 
Aftyages, came to a battle, and defeated him, and fo 
transfer'd the empire from the Medes to the Perfians. 

(g) The fame Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a man- 
ner little becoming fo great a conqueror. This prince, 

if) Her. 1. r. c. 107 — 130. Juftin. 1, 1, c. 4, 6, (g) Her, 



ju x. c. aoj — 214. Juitto, 1, i, c. 8. 
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according to him, carry'd his arms againft the Scy- 
thians ; and, after having attack'd them, in the firft 
battle feign'd a flight, leaving a great quantity of wine 
and provifions behind him in the field. The Scythi- 
ans did not fail to feize the booty. When they had 
drank largely and were afieep, Cyrus return'd upon 
them, and obtain'd an eafy vidory, taking a vaft num- 
ber of prifoners, amongft whom was the Ton of the 
queen, nam'd Tomyris, who commanded the army. 



This young captive prince, whom Cyrus refus'd 



{lore to his mother, being recover'd from his drunken 



fit, and not able to endure to fee himfelf a prifoner, 
khTd himfelf with his own hand. His mother Tomy- 
ris, animated with the defire of revenge, gave the 
Perfians a fecond battle, and feigning a flight, as they 
had done before, by that means drew them into an 
ambufh, and kili'd above two hundred thoufand of their 
men, together with their king, Cyrus. Then order- 
ing Cyrus's head to be cut off, (he flung it into a veflel 
full of blood, infulting him at the fame time withthefe 

opprobrious words, * Now glut thyfelf with blood, in 
which thou haft always delight cd y and of which thy thirjl 
has always been infatiable. 

The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus's infancy, 
and firfr. adventures, has much more the air of a ro- 
mance, than of an hiftory. And, as to the manner 
of his death, what probability is there, that a prince 
lb experiene'd in war, and no lefs renown'd for his 



prudence than for his bravery, (hould fo eafdy fall 



an ambufcade laid by a woman for him ? (h) What 
the fame hiftorian relates concerning his hafty violent 
paflion, and his childifli revenge upon the f river, in 

which one of his facred horfes was drown'd, and 
which he immediately cau&'d to be cut by his army 



hundred and fixty channels, is directly 
pugnant to the idea we have of Cyrus 5 who was a 

{b) Her. 1. i. c. 189. 

* Satiate, inquit, fanguine, <juem fitifti, cujufque infatiabilis fern per 
fuifti. Juji. U I. c* 8t t tynd's* 

prince 
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prince of extraordinary moderation and temper. Be. 
fides, (/) is it at all probable, that Cyrus, who was 
marching to the conqueft of Babylon, mould fo idly 
wafte his time when fo precious to him, mould fpend 
the ardor of his troops in fuch an unprofitable piece of 
work, and mifs the opportunity of furprifing the Ba- 
bylonians, by amufing himfelf with a ridiculous war 
with a river, inftead of carrying it againft his enemies? 

But, what decides this point unanfwerably in favour 
of Xenophon, is the conformity we find between him 
and the holy fcripture ; where we fee, that inftead of 
Cyrus's having rais'd the Perfian empire upon the ruins 
of that of the Medes (as Herodotus relates it) thofc 
two nations attacked Babylon together, and united theif 
forces, to reduce the formidable power of the Baby- 
lonian monarchy. 

From whence then could fo great a difference, as 
there is between thefe two hiftorians, proceed ? Hero- 
dotus himfelf explains it to us. In the very place, 
where he gives the account of Cyrus's birth, and in 
that where he fpeaks of his death, he acquaints us, 
that even at that time thofe two great events were re- 
lated different wavs. Herodotus follow'd that which 

J 

pleafed him beft, for it appears that he was fond of 
extraordinary and wonderful things, and was very 
credulous. Xenophon was of a graver difpofition, anc{ 
of lefs credulity ; and in the very beginning of his hif- 
tory acquaints us, that he had taken great care and 

pains to inform himfelf of Cyrus's birth, education^ 
and chancier. 

CHAP. II. 

'The hijhry cf Cambyfes, 

{k) \ S foon as Cambyfes was feated in the throne, 
X\ he refolv'd to make war againft Egypt, for 
a particular affront, which, according to Herodotus, 
he pretended to have receiv'd from Amafis : of this I 

(/, Sen. ). 3. de Ira, c, si, A. M. 3475. Ant. J. C. 529. 
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ftave already given an account. But 'tis more proba- 
ble, that Amafis, who had fubmitted to Cyrus,- -and 
become tributary to him, might draw this war UpOrt 
himfelf, by refufing, after Cyrus's death, to pay the 
fame homage and tribute to his fucceflbr, and 
tempting to {hake off his yoke. 

Cambyfes, in order to carry on the war with 
fuccefs, made vail preparations both by fea and land. 
The Cypriots and Phoenicians furnifh'd him with (hips; 
As for his land-army, he added to his own troops a 
great number of Grecians, Ionians, and /Eolians, which 
made up the principal part of his forces. But none 
was of greater fervice to him in this war, than Phanes 
of Halicarnaflus, who being the commander of fome 
auxiliary Greeks, in the fervice of Amafis, and being 
fome way or other dilTatisfied with that prince, came 
over to Cambyfes, and gave him fuch intelligence con- 
cerning the nature of the country, the ftrength of the 
enemy, and the ftate of his affairs, as very much fa- 
cilitated the fuccefs of his expedition. 'Twas particu- 
larly by his advice, that he contracted with an Ara- 
bian king, whofe territories lay between the confines 
of Paleftine and Egypt, to furnifh his army with 
water during their march thro' the defart, that lay 
between thofe two countries: which agreement that 
prince fulfill'd, by fending the water on the backs of 
camels, without which Cambyfes could never have 
march' d his army that way. 
(m) Having made all thefe preparations, he invaded 

Egypt in the fourth year of his reign. When he was 
arriv'd upon the frontiers^ he was inform'd that Ama- 
fis was juft dead, and that Pfammenitus, his fon, who 
fucceeded him, was bufy in gathering all his forces to- 
gether, to hinder him from penetrating into his king- 
dom. Before Cambyfes could open a paffage into the 
country, it was neceflary he fhould render himfelf 
mailer of Pelufium, which was the key of Egypt on 

the fide he invaded, it. Now Pelufium was fo ftrong a 



(/) C. 4 — 9. (m) C, Jo. 
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place, that in all likelihood it muft have ftop'd him a 
great while. But according to Polyenus, to facilitate 
this enterprife, («) Cambyfes invented the following 
■ftratagem. Being inform'd, that the whole garrifon 
confifted of Egyptians, he placed in the front of his 
army a great number of cats, dogs, fheep and other 
animals, which were look'd upon as facred by that 
nation ; and then attack'd the city by ftorm. The 
foldiers of the garrifon not daring either to fling a dart, 
or fhoot an .arrow that way, for fear of hitting fome 
of thofe animals, Cambyfes became mafter of the place 
without oppofition. 

(o) When Cambyfes had got pofTeflion of the city, 
Pfamrnenitus advanced with a great army, to ftop his 
progrefs ; and a confiderable battle enfued between 
them. But before they engaged, the Greeks, wh« 
were in Pfammenitus's army, in order to be revcng'd 
of Phanes for his revolt, took his children, which he 
had been obliged to leave in Egypt when he fled, cut 
their throats between the two camps, and in prefence 
of the two armies, drank their blood. This outra- 
geous cruelty did not procure them the victory. The 
Berlians, enraged at fo horrid a fpeclacle, fell upon 
them with great fury, quickly routed and overthrew 
the whole Egyptian army, of which the greateft part 
were kill'd upon the fpot. Thofe that could fave 
themfelves efcap'd to Memphis. 

(p) On occafion of this battle Herodotus takes no- 
tice of an extraordinary circumftance, of which he him- 
felf was a witnefs. The bones of the Perfians and 
Egyptians were ftill in the place where the battle was 
/ought, but feparated from one another. The fkulls 
of the Egyptians were fo hard, that a violent ftroke 
of a ftone would hardly break them ; and thofe of the 
Perfians fo foft, that you might break them, or pierce 
them thro', with the greateft eafe imaginable. The 
leafon of this difference was, that the former from 
their infancy were accuftom'd to have their heads 

(») Poiyen. i. 7, {0) Her.. I. 3. c 1 j, \f) C. ia 
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fhav'd, and to go uncovered, whereas the latter had 
their heads always cover' d with their tiara's, which is 

one of their principal ornaments. 

Cambyfes, having purfued the run-aways to 
Memphis, fent an herald into the city, in a vefiel of 
Mitylene, by the river Nile, on which Memphis flood, 
to fummon the inhabitants to furrender. But the peo- 
tranfported with rage, fell upon the herald, and 
tore him to pieces, and all that were with him. Cam- 
byfes, having foon after taken the place, fully reveng'd 
the indignity, caufing ten times as many Egyptians, 
of the prime nobility, as there had been of his people 
maflacred, to be public ldy executed. Among thefe 
was the eldeft fon of Pfammenitus. As for the kino- 
himfelf, Cambyfes was inclin'd to treat him kindly* 
He not only fpared his life, but appointed him an ho- 
nourable maintenance. But the Egyptian monarch, 

little affedted with this kind ufage, did what he could 

to raife new troubles and commotions, in order to re- 
cover his kingdom ; as a punilhment for which he was 
made to drink bull's blood, and died immediately. 
His reign lafted but fix months ; after which all Egypt 
fubmitted to the conqueror. On the news of this fuc- 
cefs the Libyans, the Cyrenians, and the Barceans, all 
fent embafiadors with prefents to Cambyfes, to make 
him their fubmiflions. 

(q) From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, 
which was the burying-place of the kings of Egyptv 
Aflbon as he enter' d the palace, he caus'd the body of 
Amafis to be taken out of its tomb; and, after having 
expos'd it to a thoufand indignities in his own prefence, 



he order'd it to be caft into the fire, and to be burnt, 
which was a thing equally contrary to the cuftoms of 
the Perfians and Egyptians. The rage this prince tefti- 
fied againft the dead carcafs of Amafis fhews to what 
a degree he hated his perfon. Whatever was the caule 
of that averfion, it feems to have been one of the chief 

motives Cambyfes had of carrying his arms into Egypt. 

{?>) C 13, (?) c. 16. 
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(r) The next year, which was the fixth of his rei^n, 
he refolv'd to make war in three different countries; 
jigainft the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the 



Ethiopians. The firft of thefe projects he was obliged 
to lay afide, becaufe the Phoenicians, without whofe 
affiftance he could not carry on that war, refufed to 
iiiccour him againft the Carthaginians, who were de- 



fended from them, Carthage being originally a Ty- 
riari colony. 

(r) But, being determin'd to invade the other two 
nations, he fent embalTadors into Ethiopia, who under 
that character were to act: as fpies for him, to learn the 
Itate and ftrength of the country, and give him intel- 
ligence of both. They carried prefents along with 
them, fuch as the Perfians were us'd to make, as pur- 
ple, golden bracelets, compound perfumes, and wine. 
Thefe prefents, amongir. which there was nothing ufe- 
ful, or ferviceable to life, except the wine, were de- 
fpifed by the Ethiopians ; neither did they make much 
more account of his embafladors, whom they took for- 
what they really were, fpies and enemies in difguife. 
However, the king of Ethiopia was willing after his 
*way to make a prefent to the king of Perfia ; and ta- 
lcing a bow in his hands, which a Perfian was fo far 
from being able to draw, that he could fcarce lift it, he 
drew it in prefence of the embafladors, and told them : 
* 6 This is the prefent and the counfel the king of Ethi- 

opia gives the king of Perfia. When the Perfians 

* c fhall be able to ufe a bow, of this bignefs and 

* c ftrength, with as much eafe as I have now bent it, 

* c then let them come to attack the Ethiopians, and 

4C bring more troops with them than Cambyfes is ma- 

" fter of. In the mean time let them thank the gods 

* c for not having put it into the hearts of the Ethio- 

u pians to extend their dominions beyond their own 
" country." 

(t) This anfwer having enraged Cambyfes, he com- 
manded his army to begin their march immediately, 

( r J C# i;> H> ( s ) C. so— .24, (t) C25. 
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without confidering, that he neither had provifions, 
nor any thing neceftary u,r fuch an expedition : but he 
left the Grecians behind him, in his new-conquer'd 
country, to keep it in fubjedtion during his abfence. 

(«) Aflbon as he arrived at Thebes, in upper Egypt, 
he detach' d fifty thoufand of his men againft the Am- 
monians, ordering them to ravage the country, and to 
deftroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was fa- 
mous there. But, after they had made feveral days 
march in the defart, a violent wind blowing from the 
Couth*, brought fuch a vaft quantity of fand upon the 
army, that the men were all over-whelm'd, and bu- 
ry'd under it. 

In the mean time, Cambyfes march'd forwards like 
a mad-man towards the Ethiopians, notwithftanding 

his being deftitute of all forts of provificns; which 
quickly caus'd a terrible famine in his army. He had 
ftill time, fays Herodotus, to remedy this evil : but * 
Cambyfes would have thought it a difhonour to have 
defifted from his undertaking, and therefore he pro- 
ceeded in his expedition. At fir ft his army was ob- 
liged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of trees : 
But, coming afterwards into a country entirely barren, 
they were reduced to the neceffity of eating their beafts 
of burden. At laft they were brought to fuch a cruel 
extremity, as to be oblig'd to eat one another ; every 
tenth man, upon whom the lot fell, being doom'd to 
ferve as meat for his companions ; a meat, fays Seneca, 
more cruel and terrible than famine itfelf : (#) Dcci- 

mum quetnque forthi, alimentum habucrunt fame javhis. 
Notwithftanding all this, the king ftill perfifted in his 
defign, or rather in his madnefs, nor did the miferable 
defolation of his army make him fenfible of his error. 
But at length, beginning to be afraid for his own per- 
fon, he order' d them to return. During all this dread* 
ful famine among the troops (who would believe it ?) 
here was no abatement of delicacies at his table, and 
camels were ftill referv'd to carry his kitchen furniture, 

(«) C. 25, 26. (*) De Ira, 1. 3* c. 20« 
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and the inftruments of his luxury : (y) Servabantur //// 

interim generofa aves y & inftrumenta epuhrwn camelis 
vehebantur, cum forth entur milites ejus quis male perirel 3 
quis pejus viveret. 

The remainder of his army, of which the greateft 
part was loft in this expedition, he brought back to 
Thebes ; (%) where he fucceeded much better in the 
war he declared againft the gods, whom he found more 
eufy to be conquer'd than men. Thebes was full of 
temples, that were incredibly rich and magnificent. 
All thefe Cambyfes pillaged, and then fet them on fire. 
7'he richnefs of thefe temples muft have been vaftly 
great, fmce the very remains, fav'd from the flames, 
amounted to an immenfe fum, three hundred talents 
of gold, and two thoufand three hundred talents of 
filver. (a) He likewife carried away at this time the 
famous circle of gold, that encompafled the tomb of 
king Ozymandias, being three hundred and fifty-five 
cubits in circumference, and in which were represented 
aJl the motions of the feveral conftellations. 

(b) From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where 
he difmifs'd all the Greeks, and fent them to their re- 
fpeclive homes : but on his return into the city, find- 
ing it full of rejoicings, he fell into a great rage, fup- 
pofing all this to have been for the ill fuccefs of his ex- 
pedition. He therefore call'd the magiftrates before 
him, to know the meaning of thefe public rejoicings j 
and upon their telling him, that it was becaufe they 
had found their god Apis, he would not believe them, 
but caus'd them to be put to death, as impoftors that 
infulted him and his misfortunes. And then he fent 
for the priefts, who made him the fame anfwer : upon 
which he replied, that fince their god was fo kind and 
familiar as to appear among them, he would be ac- 
quainted with him, and therefore commanded him 
forthwith to be brought to him. But, when inftead of 
a god he faw a calf, he was ftrangely aftonifti'd, and 

(j) Ibid. (z) Died. Sic. J, I. p# 43. (a) Ibid. p. 46. 

Q>) Her, 1. 3. g. Z7— .29. 
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falling again into a rage, he drew out his dagger, and 
run it into the thigh of the beaft ; and then upbraid- 
ing the priefts for their ftupidity, in worshipping a 
brute for a god, order' d them to be feverely whipt,. 
and all the Egyptians in Memphis, that mould be 
found celebrating the feaft of Apis, to be flain. The 
god was carried back to the temple, where he lan- 

guinVd of his wound for fome time, and then died. 

(c) The Egyptians fay, that after this fa&, which 
they reckon to have been the higheft inftance of im- 
piety, that ever was committed among them, Cam- 
by fes grew mad. But his actions fliew'd him to have 
been mad long before, of which he continued to give 
various inftances : among the reft are thefe following. 

(d) He had a brother, the only fon of Cyrus befides 
himfelf, and born of the fame mother : His name, 
according to Xenophon, was Tanaoxares, but Hero- 
dotus calls him Smerdis, and Juftin Mergis. He ac- 
companied Cambyfes in his Egyptian expedition. But 
being the only perfon among all the Perfians, that 
could draw the bow, which Cambyfes's embafiadors 
brought him from the king of Ethiopia, Cambyfes 
from hence conceived fuch a jealoufy againft him, that 
he could bear him no longer in the army, but fent him 
back into Perfia. And not long after dreaming, that 
fomebody told him that Smerdis fat on the throne, he 
conceived a fufpicion that his brother afpired to the 
throne, and fent after him into Perfia Prexafpes, o/ie 
of his chief confidents, with orders to put him to death 
which he accordingly executed. 

(e) This murder was the caufe of another ftill more 
criminal. Cambyfes had with him in the camp his 
youngeft filter, whofe name was Meroe. Herodotus 
acquaints us after what a ftrange manner this fifter be- 



came his wife. As the princefs was exceedingly beaut 
fill, Cambyfes abfolutely refolved to marry her. To 
that end he called together all the judges of the Perfian 
nation, to whom belonged the interpretation of their 

(*) Ibid. c. jo. (4 Ibid. {*) C. 51, 32. 
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Jaws, to know of them, whether there was any law, 
that would allow a brother to marrv a fifter. The 



judges, being unwilling on one hand directly to autho- 



rife fuch an inceftuous marriage, and on the other, 
fearing the king's violent temper, mould they contra- 
dict him, endeavour'd to rind out a falvo, and gave him 
this crafty anfwer, That they had no law indeed which 
permitted a brother to marry his lifter, but they had 
a law which allow'd the king of Perfia to do what he 
pleafed. Which ferving his purpofc as well as a direct 
approbation, he folemnly marry'd her, and hereby gave 
the fir ft example of that inceft, which was afterwards 
pra&ifed by moft of his fuccefibrs, and by fome of them 
carried fo far as to marry their own daughters, how 
repugnant foever it be to modefty and good order. 
This lady he carried with him in all his expeditions, 
and her name being Mcroe, he from her gave that name 
to an ifland in the Nile, between Egypt and Ethiopia, 
on the conquering of it ; for fo far he advanced in his 
wild march againft the Ethiopians. The thing, that 



gave occafion to his murdering this princefs, was as 
follows. One day Cambyfes was diverting himfelf in 
feeing a combat between a young lion and a young 
dog : the lion having the better, another dog, brother 
to him that was engaged, came to his affiftance, and 
help'd him to mafter the lion. This adventure mightily 
delighted Cambyfes, but drew tears from Meroe, who 
being obliged to tell her hufband the reafon of her 



weeping, confefs'd, that this combat made her 



mind the fate of her brother Smerdis, who had not had 
the fame good fortune as that little dog. There needed 
no more than this to excite the rage of this brutal 
prince, who immediately gave her, notwithstanding 
her being with child, fuch a blow with his foot on the 
belly, that me died of it. So abominable a marriage 
deferv'd no better an end. 

■(f) He caus'd alfo feveral of the principal of his 
followers to be buried alive, and daily facrificed fome 
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or other of them to his wild fury. He had obliged 

Prexafpes, one of his principal officers and favourites, 
to declare to him what his Perfian fubjedts thought and 
faidof-'him. " They admire, Sir, (fays Prexafpes) a 
" great many excellent qualities they fee in you, but 

" they are fomewhat mortified at your immoderate 
'* love of wine." " I .underftand you (reply'd the 
king) that is, they pretend that wine deprives me 
" of my reafon. You (hall be judge of that imme- 
" diately." Upon which he began to drink exceffively, 
pouring it down in larger quantities, than ever he had 
done at any time before. Then ordering Prexafpes's 
fon, who was his chief cup-bearer, to ftand upri 
the end of the room, with his left hand upon his head, 
he took his bow, and level'd it at him ; and declaring 
that he aim'd at his heart, let fly, and actually {hot 
him in the heart. He then ordcr'd his fide to be open'd, 
and fhewiner the father the heart of his fon, which the 



arrow had pierced, afk'd him, in an infulting fcoffing 
manner, if he had not a il eady hand. The wretched 
father, who ouo;ht not to have had either voice or life 
remaining after a frroke like this, was fo mean-fpirited 
as to reply : " Apollo himfclf could not have fnot bet- 
" ter'\ Seneca, who copied this ftory from Herodo- 
tus, after having; fhewn his deteftation of the barbarous 
cruelty of the prince, condemns flill more the cow- 
ardly and monftrous flattery of the father : Sceleraiius 
telum illud lauclatum e/t, quam ynijjuriu 

(&) When Crcefus took upon him to advife Cambyfes 
againft thefe proceedings, and laid before him the ill 
confequences they would lead to, he ordei'd him to be 
put to death. And, when thofe who receiv'd his or- 
ders, knowing he would repent of it the next day, de- 
ferr'd the execution, he caus'd them all to be put to 
death, becaufe thev had not obey'd his commands, tho ? 
at the fame time he exprefied great joy that Crcefus 



was alive. 
It was 



Oretes. one of Cambyfes 



fatmpae, who had the government of Sards*, alter a 

(f j Her. 1. 3. c, 36, 
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very ftrange and extraordinary manner brought about 

the death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. The ftory 
of this Polycrates is of fb fingular a nature, that the 
reader wi]l not be difpleafed, if I repeat it here. 

(h) This Polycrates was a prince, who through the 
whole eourfe of his life had been perfectly profperous 
and fuccefsful fn all his affairs, and had never met with 
the leaft difappointment, or unfortunate accident, to 
difturb his felicity. Amafis, king of Egypt, his friend 
and ally, thought himfelf obliged to fend him a letter 
of admonition upon that fubjecl:. In this letter he de- 
clared to him, that he had terrible apprehenjfions con- 
cerning his condition ; that fuch a long and uninter- 
rupted eourfe of profperity was to be fufpe&ed ; that 
fome malignant, invidious god, who looks upon the 
fortune of men with a jealous eye, would certainly 
fooner or later bring ruin and defrruc~tion upon him ; 
that, in order to prevent fuch a fatal ftroke, he ad- 
vifed him to procure fome misfortune to himfelf, by 
fome voluntary lofs, that he was perfuaded would 
prove a fenf:b)e mortification to him. 

The tyrant follow'd this advice. Having an eme- 
rald ring, which he mightily efteem'd particularly for 
its curious workmanfhip,\ as he was walking upon the 
deck of one of his galleys, with his courtiers, he 
threw it into the fea without any one's perceiving 
what he had done. Not many days after r fome fifher- 
men, having caught a fifh of an extraordinary big- 
nefs, made a prefent of it to Polycrates. When the 
fifh came to be open'd, the king's ring was found in 
the belly of it. His furprife was yery great, and his 
joy (till greater. 

When Amafis heard what had happened, he was 
very differently affected with it.. He writ another 
letter to Polycrates, telling him, that, to avoid the 
mortification of feeing his friend and ally fall into fome 
grievous calamity, he from that time renouncM his 

friend/hip and alliance. A ftrange, whimfical notion 



(b) Ibid. c. 37 — 43 
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this ! as if friendfliip was merely a name, or a title,. 

deftitute of all fubftance and reality. 

Be that as it will, the thing however did really 
happen, as the Egyptian king apprehended. Some 
years after, about the time Cambyfes fell lick, Oretes, 
who, as I faid before, was his governor at Sardis, not 
being able to bear the reproach, which another fatrapa 
had made him in a private quarrel, of his not having 
yet conquer'd the ifie of Samos, which lay fo near his 
government, and would be fo commodious for his 
mafter ; Oretes upon this refolv'd at any rate to de- 
ftroy Polycrates, that he might get poffeflion of the 
ifland. The way he took to effedt his defign was this- 
He feign' d an inclination upon fome pretended difcon- 
tent to revolt from Cambyfes ; but muft firft take 
care, he faid, how to fecure his treafure and effects ; 
for which end he was determined to depofit them in 

the hands of Polycrates, and at the fame time make 
him a prefent of one half of it, which would enable 
him to conquer Ionia, and the adjacent iflands, a thing 
he had long had in view. Oretes knew the tyrant lov'd 
money, and paffionately coveted to enlarge his domi- 
nions. He therefore laid that double bait before him, 
by which he equally tempted his avarice and ambi- 
tion. Polycrates, that he might not rafhly engage in 
an affair of that importance, thought it proper to in- 
form himfelf more furely of the truth of the matter, 
and to that end fent a meueftger of his own to Sardis* 
When he came there, they mew'd him a vaft number 
of bags full of gold, as he thought, but in truth fiUM 
with ftones, and having only the mouth of them 



d over with gold. As foon as he was return' d 
home, Polycrates, impatient to go and feize his prey,, 
fet out for Sardis, contrary to the advice of all his 
friends ; and took along with him Democedes, a ce- 
lebrated phylician of Crotona. Immediately on his 
arrival Oretes had him arretted, as an enemy to the 

ftate, and asfuch caus'd him to be. hang' d : In fuch an 
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ignominious and fhameful manner did he end a life, 
which had been but one continued feries of profperity 
and good fortune. 

(k) Cambyfes, in the beginning of the eighth year 
of his reign, left. Egypt, in order to return into Perfia. 
When he came into Syria,, he found an herald there, 
fent from Sufa to the army, to let them know, that 
Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, was proclaim'd king, and 
to command them all to obey him. This event had 
been brought about in this manner. Cambyfes, at his 
departure from Sufa on his Egyptian expedition, had 
left the adminiftration of affairs during his abfence in 
the hands of Patifithes, one of the chief of the Magi. 
This Patifithes had a brother extremely like Smerdis, 
the fon of Cyrus, and who perhaps for that reafon 
was call'd by the fame name. As foon as Patiiithes 
was fully allured of the death of that prince, which 
was conceal'd from the public, knowing at the fame 
time, that Cambyfes indulged his extravagance to fuch 
a degree that he was grown infupportable, he placed 
his own brother upon the throne, giving out, that lie 
was the true Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus ; and imme- 
diately difpatched heralds into all the parts of the em- 
pire, to give notice of Smerdis's accefficn, and to re- 
quire all the fubjecls thereof to pay him their obedi- 
ence. 

(I) Cambyfes caufed the herald, that came with 
thefe orders into Syria, to be arretted ; and, having 
ilriclly examin'd him in the pretence of Prexafpes, who 
had received orders to kill his brother, he found that 
the true Smerdis was certainly dead, and he, who had 
. ufurp'u the throne, was no other than Smerdis the 
Magian. Upon this he made great lamentations, that, 
being deceiv'd by a dream, and the identity of the 
names, he had been induced to deftroy his own bro- 
ther : and immediately gave orders for his army to 
• march, and cut off the ufurper. But, as he was 
mounting his horfe for this expedition, his fword 
i*) i'&.c* Ci. (/j C 62* -64. 
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flipp'd out of its fcabbard, and gave him a wound In 
the thigh, of which he died foon after. The Egyp- 
tians remarking, that it was in the fame part of the 
body, where he had wounded their god Ap»s, reckon'd 
it as a judgment upon him for that facrilegious im- 
piety. 

(m) While he was in Egypt, having confulted the 
oracle of Butus, which was famous in that country, 
he was told, that he fhould die at Ecbatana ; which 
underftanding of Ecbatana in Media, he refolv'd to 
preferve his life by never going thither ; but what he 
thought to avoid in Media, he found in Syria. For 



the town, where he lay fick of this wound, was of 



the fame name, being alio call'd Ecbatana. Of which 
when he was inform'd, taking it for certain that he 
muft die there, he aflembled all the chief of the Per- 
fians together, and reprefenting to them the true ftate 
of thccafe, that it was Smerdis, the Ma.gian, who 



had ufurp'd the throne, earnc'ftly exhorted them not 
to fubmit to that impoftor, nor to fuffer the fovercignty 
to pafs from the Perfians again to the Medes, of which 
nation the Magian was, but to take care to. fet up a 
king over them of their own people. The Perfians, 
thinking; that he faid all this out of hatred to his bro- 
ther, had no regard to it ; but upon his death quietly 
fubmitted to him, whom they found on the throne, 
fuppofing him to be the true Smerdis. ... 

(n) Cambyfes reign'd feven years and five month?. 
In fcripture he is cali'd Ahafuerus. When he fii'fl 
came to the crown, the enemies of the Jews made their 
addrefles directly to him, defiring him to hinder the 
building of their temple. And their application was 
not in vain. Indeed he did not openly revoke the edict 
of his father Cyrus, perhaps out of feme remains of re- 
fpeft for his father's memory, but in a great meafure 
fruftrated its intent, by the many difcouragements he 
laid the Jews under ; fo that the work went cn very 
ilowly during his reign. 



(».'] C, 64-- 66, {>-■) i Efd, i v. 4, 6, 
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CHAP. III. 

The htftary of Smerdis, the Magian. 

HIS prince is called in fcripture Artaxer 



As foon as he was fettled in the throne, bv the 




death of Cambyfes, (o) the inhabitants of Samaria wrote 
a letter to him, fetting forth what a turbulent,, fediti- 
ous and rebellious people the Jews were. By virtue 
of this letter they obtained an order from the king pro- 
hibiting the Jews from proceeding any farther in the 
rebuilding of their city and temple. So that the work 
was fufpended till the fecond year of Darius, for about 
the fpace of two years. 

The Magian, fenfible how important it was for 
him, that the impofture mould not be difcover'd, af- 
fected, according to the cuftom of the eaftern mo* 
narchs in thofe times, never to appear in public, but to 
Jive retired in his palace, and there tranfact all his af- 
fairs by the intercourfe of his eunuchs, without admit- 
ting any but his moft intimate confidents to his pie- 
fence. 

(p) And, the better to fecure himfelf in the pof- 
feflion of the throne he had ufurp'd, he ftudied from 
his firft acceflion to gain the affections of his fubje&s, 
by granting them an exemption from taxes, and from 
all military fervice for three years : and did fo many 
things for their benefit, that his death was much la- 
mented by the generality of the Perfians, on the revo- 
lution that happen'd afterwards. 

(q) But thefe very precautions, he made ufe of to 
keep himfelf out of the way of being difcover'd either 
by the nobility or the people, did but make it the more 
~ifpe£ted,. that he was not the true Smerdis. He had 
married all his predecefibrs wives, and among the reft 
Atofla a daughter of Cyrus, and Phedyma a daughter 
of Otanes, a noble Perfian of the firft quality. This 

tJ°lr A ' 34*2. Ant, J. C. 522. 1 Effl. iv, 7-.J4. 

U>) Her, U 3. c. 6 7 . c, 69, 
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nobleman fent a trufty meflenger to his daughter, to 
know of her, whether the king was really Smerdis, 
the fon of Cyrus, or fome other man. She anfvver'd, 
that having never feen Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, fhe 
could not tell. He then by a fecond meflage delired 
her to inquire of Atofla (who could not but know her 
own brother) whether this were he or not. Where- 
upon fhe inform' d him, that the prefent king kept all 
his wives apart, fo that they never could converfe with 
one another, and that therefore fhe could not come at 
Atofla, to afk this queftion of her. He fent her a 
third meflage, whereby he directed her, that when he 
fhould next lie with her, fhe fhould take the opportu- 
nity, when he was faft afleep, to feel whether he had 
any ears or no. For Cyrus having caus'd the ears of 
Smerdis the Magian to be cut off for fome crime, he 
told her, that if the perfon (he lay with had ears, (he 
might fatisfy herfelf, that he was Smerdis the fon of 
Cyrus;, but if not, he was Smerdis the Magian, and 
therefore unworthy of poflefling either the crown or 
her. Phedyma, having received thefe inftru<5tions», 
took the next opportunity of making the trial fhe was 
directed to, and finding that the perfon fhe Jay with had 
no ears, fhe fent word to her father of it, whereby 

the whole fraud was difcovered. 

(r) Otanes immediately enter'd into a confpiracy 
with five more of the chief Perfian nobility ; and Da- 
rius, an illuftrious Perfian nobleman, whofe father 
Hyftafpes was governor of * Perfia, coming very fea- 
fonably, as they were forming their plan, was admit- 
ted into the aflbciation, and vigoroufly promoted the 
execution. The affair was conducted with great fe- 
crecy, and the very day fixed, left it fhould be dif- 
cover'd. 

(s) While they were concerting their meafures, an 
extraordinary occurrence, which they had not theleaft 
expectation of, ftrangely perplex'd the Magians. In 

(r) C. 70-73. (i) C. 74, 75. 
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order to remove aJJ fufpicion, they had propofed to 
Prexafpes, and obtained a promife from him, that he 
would publickly declare before the people, who were 
to be aflembied for that purpofe, that the king upon 
the throne was truly Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus. When 
the people were aftembled, which was on the very 
fame day, Prexa/pes fpoke from the top of a tower, 
and to the great affoni/hment of all prefent, fincerejy 
declared all that had pafled ; that he had kill'd with 
his own hand Smerdis the fon of Cyrus, by Cambyfes's 
order ; that the perfon who now pofleffed the throne 
was Smerdis the Marian ; that he begg'd pardon of the 




gods and men for the crime he had committed, 
compulfion, and againft.his will. Having laid this, he 
threw himfelf headlong from the top of. the tower, and 
broke his neck. 'Tis eafy to imagine, what con fu- 
fion the news of this accident occafioned in the palace. 

(t) The confpirators, without knowing any thing 
of what had happened, were going to .the palace at 

this juncture, and were fuffe red to entejr ,unfufpe&ed. 
For the outer guard, knowing' theiuttt^Be perfons of 
the fidr rank at court, did not fo much as al'k them 
any quefHons. But coming near the king's apartment, 
and finding the officers there unwilling to give them 
admittance, they drew their fey mitars, fell upon the 
guards, and forced their paflage. Smerdis the Magian, 
and his brother, who were deliberating; together upon 
the affair of Prexafpes, hearing a iudden uproar, 
fnatch'd up their arms, made the beft defence thev 
could, and wounded fome of the confpirators. One 
of the two brothers being quickly kill'd, the other 
fled into a diffant room to fave himfelf, but was pur- 
fued thither by Gobryasand Darius. Gobryas having 
feized him, held him fan: in his arms; but, as it was 
quite dark in that phce, Darius was afraid to kill him, 
left at the fame time he fhould kill his friend. Go- 
brvas, judging what it was that reilrai nd him, obliged 



his fword through theMagian's bod\ 
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he 
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he mould happen to kill them both together. But Da- 
rius did it with fo much dexterity and good fortune, 
that he killed the Magian without hurting his com- 
panion. 

(k) In the fame inftant, with 'their hands all fmearM 
with blood, they went out of the jbalace, expofed the 
heads of the falfe Smerdis, and his brother Patifithesj 
to the eyes of the people, and declared the whole im- 
pofture. Upon this the people grew fo enraged againft: 
the impoftors, that they fell upon their whole feet, and 
flew as many of them as they could find. For which 
reafon the day, on which this was done, thenceforward 
became an annual feftival among the Perfians, 
whom it was celebrated with great rejoicings. It v 
called The /laughter of the Magi-, nor durft any of that 
feci: appear in public upon that feftival. 

When the tumult and diforder, infeparable from 
fuch an event, were appeas'd, the lords, who had flain 
the ufurper, enter'd into confultation among themfelves 
what fort of government was moil proper for them to 
eftabliih. Otancs, who fpoke firft, declar'd direclly 
againft monarchy, ftrongly reprefenting and. exaggera- 
ting the dangers and inconveniencies, to which that 
form of government is liable ; chiefly flowing, accord- 
ing to him, from the abfolute and unlimited power 
annex'd to it, bv which the moft virtuous man is al- 




moft unavoidably corrupted. He therefore concluded, 
by declaring for a popular government. Megabyfus," 
who next deliver* d his opinion, admitting all that the 
other had faid againft a monarchical government, con- 
futed his reafons for a democracy. He reprefented the 
people as a violent, fierce, and ungovernable animal, 
that acls only by caprice and paffion. " A king, faid 
" he, knows what he does : but the people neither 
" know, nor hear any thing; and blindly give them- 
" felves up to thofe that know how to amufe theml" 
He therefore declar'd for an ariftocracy, wherein the 

fupreme power is confided to a few wife and expe- 
ct c. 79. 

riene'd 
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rienc'd perfons. Darius, who fpoke Jafr, fhewed the 
inconveniencies of an ariftocracy, otherwife called oli- 
garchy; wherein reign diftruft, envy, diflenfions, and 
ambition, all natural fources of faction, fedition, and 
murder ; for which there is ufually no other remedy 
than fubmitting to one man's authority ; and this is 
called monarchy, which of all forms of government is 
the moft commendable, the fafeft, and the moft ad- 
vantagious ; inexpreffibly great being the good that can 
be done by a prince, whofe power is equal to the good* 
nefs of his inclinations. "In lhort, faid he, to deter- 
mine this point by a facl which to me feems deci- 
<c five and undeniable, to what form of government 
<c is owing the prefent greatnefs of the Perfian em- 
<c pire ? Is it not to that which I am now recommend- 



* c ing ? " Darius's opinion was embrac'd by the reft 



of the lords; and they refolv'd, that the monarchy 
fhould be continu'd on the fame foot whereon it had 
been eftablifh'd by Cyrus. 

(at) The next queftion was to know, which of them 
(hould be king, and how they mould proceed to the 



election. This they thought fit to refer to the gods 



Accordingly they agreed to meet, the next morning by 
fun-riling, on horfeback, at a certain place in the fub- 
urbs of the city ; and he, whofe horfe firft neigh'd, 
fhould be king. For the fun being the chief deity of 
the Perfians, they imagin'd, that taking this courfe 
would be giving him the honour of the election. Da- 
rius's groom, hearing of the agreement, made ufe of 
the following artifice to fecure the crown to his matter. 
He carried the night before, a mare into the place ap- 
pointed for their meeting the next day, and brought to 
her his matter's horfe. The lords aflembling the next 
morning at the rendezvous, no fooner was Darius's 
horfe come to the place where he had fmelt the mare, 
but he fell a neighing ; whereupon Darius was faluted 

Jang by the others, and plac'd on the throne. He was 



(*) C. 84—87 



the 
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the fon of Hyftafpes, a Perlian by birth, and of the 
royal family of Achaemenes. 

(y ) The Perfian empire being thus reftor'd and fet- 
tled by the wifdom and valour of thefe feven lords, they 
were rais'd by the new king to the higheft dignities, 
and honour'd with the moft ample privileges. They 
had accefs to his perfon whenever they would, and in 
all publick affairs were the firft to deliver their opinions. 
Whereas the Perfians wore their tiara or turban with 
the top bent backwards, except the king, who wore his 
erect ; thefe lords had the privilege of wearing theirs 
with the top bent forwards, becaufe, when they at- 
tack'd the Magi, they had bent theirs in that manner 
the better to know one another in the hurry and con- 
fufion. From that time forwards, the Perfian kings 
of this family always had feven counfellors, honoured 
with the fame privilege. 

Here I (ball conclude the hiftory of the Perfian em- 
pire, referving the remainder of it for the following 
volumes, 

CHAP. IV. 

The manners and cujloms of the Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Lydians, Medes and Persians. 1 

IS H A L L give in this place a joint account of the 
manners and cuftoms of all thefe feveral nations,, 
becaufe they agree in feveral points ; and if I was to 
treat them feparately, I mould be obliged to make fre- 
quent repetitions ; and that, excepting the Perfians, 
the ancient authors fay very litle of the manners of the 
other nations. I (hall reduce what I have to fay of 
them to thefe four heads. 

I. Their government. 

II. Their art of war. 

III. Their arts and fciences : And, 

IV. Their religion. 

After which I fhaJl lay down the caufes of the de* 
clenfion and ruin of the great Perlian empire. 

(y) Ibid. 

ART I- 
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ARTICLE I. 

Of G OVERNMENT.' 

F T E R a fhort account of the nature of the go- 
vernment of Perfia, and the manner of educating- 
the children of their kings, I mail proceed to confider 
thefe few things : their publick council, wherein the 
affairs of ftate were confidered ; the adminiftration of 
juftice ; their care of their provinces - 3 and the good 
order obferv'd in their revenues. 



Sect. I. Their monarchical form of government. The 
refpecl they paid their kings. The manner of educating 
their children. 

Monarchical, or regal government, as we call 
it, is of all others the mo ft ancient, the mod 
univerfa!, the beft adapted to keep the people in peace 
and union, and the leaft expos'd to the revolutions and 
viciflitudes incident to ftates. For thefe reafons the 
wifeft writers among the ancients, as Plato, Ariftotie, 
Plutarch, and, before- them all, Herodotus, have 
■thought lit to prefer this form of government to all 
others. 'Tis likewife the only form, that was ever 
eftablifli'd among the ealtern nations, a republican go- 
vernment being utterly unknown in that part of the 
world. 

(z) Thofe people paid extraordinary honours to the 
prince on the throne, becaufe in his perfon they re- 
fpeevted the character of the deity, whofe image and 
vice-gerent he was with regard to them, being plac'd 
on the throne by the hands of the fupreme governor of 
the world, and cloathed with his authofity-and power, 
in order to be the minifter of his' providence, and the 
difpenfer of his goodnefs towards the people. In this 
manner did the pagans themfelves in- old times both 
think and fpeak : (a) Principem dat Deus, qui erga omne 
hominum genus vice fua fungaiur. 

(x) PJut. in Themift. p. 125, ad Princ. indoch p. 780. 
(a) Plin, in Paneg. Traj. 

Thefe 
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Thefe fentiments .are very laudable and juft. For 
certainly the moft profound refpect and reverence are 
due to the fupreme power ; becaufe it cometh from 
God, and is entirely appointed for the good of the pub- 
lick : befides, 'tis evident, that an authority not re- 
fpected according to the full extent of his commiifion 
muft thereby either become ufelefs, or at leaft very 
much limited in the good effects, which ought to flow 



from it. But in the times of pagan ifm thefe honours 
and homages, tho' juft and reasonable in themfelves, 
were often carried too far ; the chriftian being the only 
religion, that has known how to keep within bounds 
in that particular. * We honour the emperor, faid 
Tertullian in the name of all the christians ; but in 
fuch a manner, as is lawful for us, and proper for 
him : that is, as a man, who is next after God in 
rank and authority, from whom he has received all 
that he is, and whatever he has, and who knows no 
fuperior but God alone. For this reafon he calls in 
another place the emperor a fecond majefty, inferior to 
nothing but the firft : [b) Religio fecunda majeftatis. 

Among the Aflyrians, and more particularly among 
the Perfians, the prince ufed to be ftil'd, The great 
king, the king of kings. Two reafons might induce thofe 
princes to take that oftentatious title. The one, be- 
caufe their empire was form'd of many conquered king- 
doms, all united under one head : the other, becaufe 
they had feveral kings, their vaffals, either in their 
court, or dependent upon them. 

(c) The crown was hereditary among them, de- 
fending from father to fon, and generally to theeldefh 
When an heir to the crown was born, all the empire 
teftified their joy by facrinces, feafts, and all manner 
of publick rejoicings ; and his birth-day was thence- 

I 

. {b) Apolog. c. 1. p. 35. (c) PJat. in Alcib. c- 1. p. iai- 

* Colimus Imperatorem, fie, dnm, & quiequid eft, a Deo con- 
quomodo & nobis licet, & ipfi ex- fecutum, & folo Deo minorem. 
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forward an annual feftival, and day of folemnity for. all 
the Perfians. 

(d) The manner of educating the future mafter of 
the empire is admir'd by Plato, and recommended to 
the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince's education. 

He was never wholly committed to the care of the 
nurfe, who generally was a woman of mean and low 
condition. But from among the eunuchs, that is, the 
chief officers of the houfhold, fome of the moft ap- 
prov'd merit and probity were chofen, to take care of 
the young prince's perfon and health, till he was feven 
years of age, and to begin to form his manners and 
behaviour. He was then taken from them, and put 
into the hands of other matters, who were to continue 
the care of his education, to teach him to ride aflbon 
as his ftrength would permit, and to exercife him in 
hunting. 

At fourteen years of age, when the mind begins to 
attain fome maturity, four of the wifeft, and moft vir- 
tuous men of the ftate, were appointed to be his pre- 
ceptors. The firft, fays Plato, taught him magic, that 
is, in their language, the worlhip of the gods accord- 
ing to their ancient maxims, and the laws of Zoro- 
rafter, the fon of Oromafus, he alfo inftrucled him in 
the principles of government. The fecond was to ac- 
cuftom him to fpeak truth, and to adminifter juftice. 
The third was to teach him not to be overcome by 
pleafures, that he might be truly a king and always 
free, matter of himfelf and his defires. The fourth 
was to fortify his courage againft fear, which would 
have made him a flave, and to infpire him with a noble 
and prudent aflurance, fo neceftary for thofe that are 
born to command. Each of thefe governors excell'd in 
his way, and was eminent in that part of education 
aflign'd to him. One was particularly diftinguifti'd for 
his knowledge in religion, and the art of governing : 
another for his love of truth and juftice : this for his 

.moderation and abftinence from pleafures : that for a 

{<*) Ibid, 

J fuperior 
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iuperior ftrength of mind, and uncommon intre* 
pidity. 

I do not know, whether fuch a diverfity of matters, 
who, without doubt, were of different tempers, and 
perhaps had different interefts in view, was proper to 
anfwer the end propos'd : or whether it was poffible, 
that four men (hould agree together in the fame princi- 
ples, and harmonioufly purfue the fame end. Probably, 
the reafon of having fo many was, that they appre- 
hended it impoffible to find any one perfon pofTefs'd of 
all the qualities they judg'd necefTary for giving a right 
education to the prefumptive heir of the crown 3 fo^ 
great an idea had they, even in thofe corrupt times, of 
the importance of a prince's education. 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in 
the fame place, was fruftrated by the luxury, pomp, 
and magnificence, with which the young prince was 
furrounded ; by the numerous train of attendants, that 
paid him with a fervile fubmiffion ; by all the appur- 
tenances and equipage of a voluptuous and effeminate 
life, in which pleafure, and the inventing of new di- 
versions, feem'd to engrofs all attention : dangers which 
the moft excellent difpofition could never furmount. 

The corrupt manners of the nation therefore quickly 
debauch' d the prince, and drew him into the reigning 
pleafures, againft which no education is a fufficient 
defence. 

The education here fpoken of by Plato, can relate 
only to the children of Artaxerxes, furnam'd Longi- 
manus, the fon and fuccefTor of Xerxes, in whofe time 
lived Alcibiades, who is introdue'd in the dialogue, 
from whence this obfervation is taken. For Plato, in 
another paffage, which we fhall cite hereafter, informs 
us, that neither Cyrus, nor Darius ever thought of 
giving the princes, their fons, a good education : and 
what we find in hiftory concerning Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, gives us reafon to believe, that he was more 
careful than his predeceflbrs in the point of educating 

his children ; but was not much imitated in that refpe<5 

by his fucceflbrs, . Sect. 
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Sec Till. The publick council, wherein the affairs of 

Jlate are conftdered. 

* ■ 

AS abfolute "as the regal authority was among thePer- 
fians, yet was it, in fome meafure, kept within 
bounds by the eftablifhment of this council, appointed 
by the ftate ; a council, which confifted of feven of 
the princes, or chief lords, of the nation, no lefs di- 
ftinguihYd for their wifdom and abilities, than for their 
extraction. We have already feen the origin of this 
eftablifhment in the confpiracy of the (even Perfian no- 
blemen, who enter'd into an aflbciation againft Smer- 
dis, the Magian, and killed him. 

The fcripture relates, that Ezra was fent into Ju- 
daea, in the name, and by the authority of king Ar- 
taxerxes and his feven counfellors : (c) From before the 
king and his feven counfellors. The fame fcripture, a 
long time before this, in the reign of Darius, otherwife 
called Ahafuerus, who fucceeded the Magian, informs 
us, That thefe counfellors were well.vers'd in the laws, 
ancient cuftoms, and maxims of the ftate; that they 
always attended the prince, who never tranfacted any 
thing, or determin'd any affair of importance without 
their advice. 

This laft pafTage gives room for fome reflections) 
which may very much contribute to the knowledge of 
the genius and character of the Periian government. 

In the firft place, the king there fpoken of, that is, 
Darius, was one of the moft celebrated princes that 
ever reign'd in Perfia, and one of the moft deferving, 
on account of his wifdom and prudence ; tho' he had 
his failings. 'Tis to him, as well as to Cyrus, that the 
greater!: part of thofe excellent laws are afcrib'd, which 
have ever fince fubfifted in that country, and have 
been the foundation and ftandard of their government, 
Now this prince, notwithstanding his extraordinary 
penetration and ability, thought he ftocd in need of 
counfel ; nor did he apprehend > that the joining a 

(e) i Efd. vii. 14. 

2 number 
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number of afliftants to himfelf, for the determination 
of affairs, would be any difcredit to his own under- 
standing : by which proceeding, he really fhew'd a fu- 
periority of genius which is very uncommon, and fup- 
pofes a great fund of merit. For a prince of /lender 
talents, and a narrow capacity, is generally full of him- 
felf; and the lefs* underftanding he has, the more ob- 
ftinate and untraceable he generally is. He thinks it 

want of refpe£r, to offer to difcover any thing to him 
which he does not perceive ; and is affronted, if you 
feem to doubt that he, who is fupreme in power, is not 
the fame in penetration and underftanding. But Da- 
rius had a different way of thinking, and did nothing 
without counfei and advice : ilhnm faciebat cunfta 




Secondly, Darius, however abfolute he was, and 
how jealous foever he might be of his prerogative, did 
not think he derogated from either, when he inftituted 
that council ; for the council did not at all interfere 
with the king's authority of ruling and commanding, 
which always refides in the perfon of the prince, but 
was confin'd entirely to that of reafon, which confifted 
in communicating and imparting their knowledge and 
experience to the king. He was perfuaded, that the 
nobleft character of fovereign power, when it is pure, 
and has neither degenerated from its origin, nor de- 
viated from its end, is to * govern by the laws ; to 
make them the rule of his will and defire ; and to think 
nothing allowable for him, which they prohibit. 

In the third place, this council, which every where 
accompanied the king, was a perpetual ftanding coun- 
cil, confiding of the greater!: men, and the beft heads 
in the kingdom ; who, under the direction of the fo* 
vereign, and always with a dependency upon him, 
were in a manner the fource of publick order, and the 
principle of all the wife regulations and tranfactions at 
home and abroad. Upon this council the king dif- 

* Regimur a te, & fubje&i u'bi, ild (jucmadnicdwni legibus, famui. 

Bit n. Pancg. l fraj. 
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charged himfelf of feveral weighty cares, which he 
muft other wife have been over-burden'd with ; and by 
them he likewife executed whatever had been refolved 
on. 'Twas by means of this Handing- council, that the 
great maxims of the ftate were preferv'd ; the know- 
ledge of its true intereft perpetuated ; affairs carried on 
with harmony and order ; and innovations, errors, and 
overfights, prevented. For in a publick and general 

council things are difcufs'd by unfufpected perfons ; all 
the miniiters are mutual infpectors of one another; all 
their knowledge and experience in publick matters are 
united together ; and they all become equally capable 
of every part of the adminiftration : becaufe, tho* as to 
the executive part, they move only in one particular 
fphere of bufincfs ; yet they are oblig'd to inform them- 
felves in all affairs relating to the publick, that they 
may be able to deliver their opinions in a judicious 
manner. 

The fourth and laft reflection I have to make on 
this head is, that we find it mention'd in fcripture, 
that the perfons of which this council confifted, were 
throughly acquainted with the cuftoms, laws, maxims, 
and rights of the kingdom. 

Two things, which, as the fcriptures inform us, 
were praclifed by the Periians, might very much con- 
tribute to inftru£t the king and his council in the me- 
thods of governing with wifdom and prudence, (f) The 
firft was, their having publick regifters, wherein all 
the prince's edicts and ordinances, all the privileges 
granted to the people, and all the favours confer'd upon 
particular perfons, were entered and recorded, (g) The 
fecond was, the annals of the kingdom, in which all 
the events of former reigns, all refolutions taken, regu* 
lations eftablifli'd, and fervices done by any particular 
perfons, were exactly entered. Thefe annals were 
carefully preferv'd, and frequently perufed both by the 
Jcings and the miniiters, that they might acquaint 
thcmfelves with times pafl ; might have a true and 

(f j i Er. v. J;, and •/:. z. 'f) Ibid. iv. 15, and Eflh.vl. r. 

clear 
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clear idea of the ftate of the kingdom ; avoid an ar- 
bitrary, unequal, uncertain conduit j maintain an uni- 
formity in the courfe of affairs ; and in fhort, acquire 
fuch light from the perufal of thefe books, as mould 

qualify them to govern the ftate with wifdom. 

Sect. III. The a dminift ration of juftice. 

TO be king, and to be judge, is but. one and the 
fame thing. The throne is a tribunal, and the 
fovereign power is the higheft authority for admini- 

ftring juftice. God hath made you king over his people 
(faid the queen of Sheba to Solomon) to the end that you 
Jhould judge the?n 9 and render juftice and judgment unto 
them. God hath made every thing fubjecT: to princes, 
to put them into a condition of fearing none but him. 
His defign, in making them independent, was to give 
them the more inviolable attachment to juftice. That 
they might not excufe themfelves on pretence of inabi- 
lity, or want of power, he has delegated his whole 
power unto them ; he has made them mafters of all 
the means requifite for the reftraining injuftice and op- 
prefiion, that iniquity mould tremble in their pretence, 
and be incapable of hurting any perfons whatfoever. 

But what is that juftice which God hath put into the 
hands of kings, and whereof he hath made them de~ 
pofitaries ? Why, it is nothing elfe but order ; and 
and order confifts in obferving an univerfal equity, and 
that force do not ufurp the place of law ; that one 
man's property be not expofed to the violence of ano- 
ther ; that the common band of fociety be not broken ; 
that artifice and fraud may not prevail over innocence 
and fimplicity ; that all things may reft in peace un- 
der the prote&ion of the laws ; and the v. eakeft a- 
niong the people may find his fancluary in the pub- 
lick authority. 

(h) We learn from Jofephus, that the kings of Perfia 
ufed to admintfter juftice in their own perfons. And 



''■ Antiq. I u<hic, 1, 11, c, 
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'twas to qualify them for the due difcharge of this duty, 
that care was taken to have them inftru£ted, from their 
tendereft youth, in the knowledge of the laws of their 
country ; and that in their publick fchools, as we have 
already mention'd in the hiftory of Cyrus, they were 
taught equity and juftice, in the manner as rhetorick 
and philofophy are taught in other places. 

Thefe are the great and effential duties of the regal 
dignity. Indeed it is reafonable, and abfolutely necef- 
fary, that the prince be affifted in the execution of 
that auguft function, as he is in others : but to be af- 
filed, is not to be depriv'd, or difpoflefs'd. He con- 
tinues judge, as long as he continues king. Tho' he 
communicates his authority, yet does he not refign or 
divide it. 'Tis therefore abfolutely necefTary for him 
to beftow fome time upon the ftudy of equity and 
juftice ; not that he need enter into the whole detail of 
particular laws, but only acquaint himfelf with the 
principal rules and maxims of the law of his country, 
that he may be capable of doing juftice, and of fpeak- 
ing wifely upon important points. For this reafon, 
the kings of Perfia never afcended the throne, till 
they had been for fome time under the care and in- 
ftruc~tion of the Magi, who were to teach them that 
fcience, whereof they were the only mafters and pro- 
feftbrs, as well as of theology. 

Now fince to the fovereign alone, is committed the 
right of adminiftering juftice ; and that within his 
dominions there is no other power of adminiftering 
it, than what is delegated by him ; how greatly does 
it behove him to take care into what hands he com- 
mits a part of fo great a truft ; to know whether thofe 
he places fo near the throne, are worthy to partake of 
fuch a prerogative ; and induftrioufly to keep all fuch 

st a diftance from it, as he judges unworthy ? We 
find that in Perfia, their kings were extremely careful 
to have juftice rendered with integrity and impartiality. 
(J j One of their royal judges (for fo they cail'd them) 

(/; Herod. J, 5. c. 2.5, 

having 
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having fuffer'd himfelf to be corrupted by bribery, was 
condemn 5 d by Cambyfes to be put to death without 
mercy, and to have his fkin put upon the feat where 
he had ufed to fit and give judgment, and where his 
fon, who fucceeded him in his office, was to fit, that 
the very place, whence he gave judgment, fhould re- 
mind him of his own duty. 

(k) Their ordinary judges were taken out of the 
clafs of old men, into which none were admitted till 
the age of fifty years ; fo that a man could notcxer- 
cife the office of a judge before that age, the Perfians 
being of opinion, that too much maturity could not 
be required in an employment which difpofed of the 
fortunes, reputations, and lives of their fellow -citizens. 



Amonaft them, it was not lawful either for a 





private perfon to put any of his flaves to death, or 
for the prince to inflict capital punifhment upon any 
of his fubjects for the firft offence ; becaufe it might 

rather be confider'd as an effect of human weaknefs 
and frailty, than of a confirmed malignity of mind. 

The Perfians thought it reafonable to put the good 
as well as the evil, the merits of the offender as well 
as his demerits, into the fcales of juftice : nor was 
it juft, in their opinion, that one fingle crime fhould 
obliterate all the good anions a man had done during 
his life, (m) Upon this principle it was, that Darius, 
having condemned a judge to death for fome prevari- 
cation in his office, and afterwards calling to mind the 
important fervices he had render'd both the ftate and 
the royal family, revok'd the fentence at the very mo- 
ment of its going to be executed, (n) and acknow- 
ledge, that he had pronoune'd it with more precipi- 
tation than wifdom. 

, But one important and effential rule which they ob- 
ferv'd in their judgments, was, in the firft place, never 
to condemn any perfon without bringing his accufer 

(k) Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. I. p. 7. (/) Herod. I. 1. c. 137. 

(») Herod. 1. 7. c. J 94. (») Ttov$ wc, TotftVTSfK dvTC$ n 

L 3 to 
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to his face, and without giving him time, and all o« 
ther means neceifary, for defending himfelf againft 
the articles laid to his charge : and in the fecond place, 
if the perfon accufed was found innocent, to inflidt 
the very fame punimment upon the accufer, as the o« 
ther was to have fufter'd, had he been found guilty. 
(o) Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the juft rigor 
which ought to be exercifed on fuch occafions. One 
f the king's favourites, ambitious of getting a pi 



~- ~ — e> o r-"* 

poflfe/Ted by one of his beft officers, endeavoured to 



make the king fufpecl: the fidelity of that officer ; and 
to that end, fent informations to court full of calum- 
nies againft him, perfuading himfelf that the king, 
from the great credit he had with his majefty, would 
believe the thing upon his bare word, without farther 



examination. For fuch is the general character of 
lumnbtors. They are afraid of evidence and light : 
they make it their bufinefs to fhut out the innocent 
from all accefs to the prince, and thereby put it out 
of their power to vindicate themfelves. The officer 
Was imprifon'd ; but he defir'd of the icing, before he 
was condemn'd, that his caufe might be heard, and 
his accufers order'd to produce their evidence againft 
him. The king did fo : and as there was no proof 
but the letters which his enemy had writ againft h 
he wasclear'd, and his innocence fully juftify'd by the 
three cornmiffioners that fat upon his trial ; all the 
king's indignation fell upon the perfidious accufer, 
who had thus attempted to abufe the favour and con- 
fidence of his royal mafter. This prince, who was 



very wife, and knew that one of the true figns of 



prudent government, was to have the fubjecls ftand 
more in fear of the * laws, than of informers, would 
have thought that to have a&ed otherwife than he did, 
would have been a direct violation of the moft com- 



{o Diodor. !. 15. p. 333 — 336. 

* Non jam delaiores, fed leges tixnentur, Fun, is Paneg, Traj. 



morj 
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nion fules off natural equity and humanity ; it would 
have been opening a door to envy, hatred, calumny 5 
and revenge ; it would have been expoling the honeft 
funplicity of good and faithful fubje&s to the cruel ma- 
lice of deteftable informers, and arming thefe with the 
fword of publick authority : in a word, it would have 
been diverting the throne of the moft noble privilege 
belonging to it, namely, of being a fan&uary for inno- 
cence and juftice, againft violence and calumny. 

(p) There is upon record a ftill more memorable 
example of firmnefs and love of juftice, in another king 
of Perlia, before Artaxerxes ; in him, I mean, whom 
the fcripture calls Ahafuerus, and who is thought to be 
the fame as Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, from whom 
Haman had, by his earneft follicitations, extorted that 
fatal edict, which was calculated to exterminate tho 
whole race of the Jews throughout the Perfian empire 
in one day. When God had, by the means of Efther, 

opened his eyes, he made hafte to make amends for 
his fault, not only by revoking his edict, and inflict- 
ing an exemplary punilfhment upon the impoflor who 
had deceiv'd him 5 but, which is more, by a publick 
acknowledgment of his error, which fhould be a pat- 
tern to all ages, and to all princes, and teach them, 
that far from debating their dignity, or weakening 

their authority thereby, they procure them both ths 
more refpedt. After declaring, that it is but too com- 
mon for calumniators to impofe, by their milrcprefen- 
tations and craftinefs, on the goodnefsof their princes, 
whom their natural fincerity induces to judge favour- 
ably of others ; he is not afhamed to acknowledge, 
that he had been fo unhappy as to fufier himfelf to be 
prejudiced by fuch means againft the Jews, who were 
his faithful fubjects, and the children of the moft high 
God, through whofe goodnefs he and his anceftors 
had attained to the throne. 

(J> ) Efth. c. iii, Sec. 

•f Princeps, qui delatores non caftigat, irritat. Sucton. in vit, 
Domit, c. 5, 

L 4 The 
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(q) The Perfians were not only enemies of injuftice, 
as we have now fhewn 3 but alfo abhorr'd lying, which 
always was deem'd among!! them as a mean and in- 
famous vice. What they cfieem'd moft pitiful, next 
to lving, was to live upon trufr, or by borrowing. 



Such a kind of life feem'd to them idle, ignominious, 
iei vile, and the more defpicable, becaufe it makes peo- 
ple liars. 

Sec t. IV. 77k ir care of ihz provinces. 

T fcems to be no d;£icult matter to maintain good 
order in the metropolis of a kingdom, where the 
conducl of the magistrates and judges is nearly infpecl- 
cd ; and rhe very fight of the throne is capable of keep- 
ing the fubiects in awe. The cafe is otherwife with 
rcfpecl: to the provinces, where the diftance from the 




ibvereign, and the liopes of impunity, may occafion 
many mifdemeanors on the part of the magi ft rates and 
01S cers, as well as great licentioufnefs and diforder on 
that of the people. In this the Perfian policy exerted 
itfelf with the greateiT care 5 and, v/e may alfo fay, 
with the greatest fuccefs. 

1 

The Perfian empire was divided into * an hundred 
md twenty-feven governments, the governors whereof 
were called fatrapae. Over them were appointed three 
principal miniiters, who infpecled their conduct, to 
whom they gave an account of all the affairs of their 
feveral provinces, and who were afterwards to make 
their report of the fame to the king. It was Darius 
the Mede, that is, Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus, in the 
name of his uncle, who put the government of the em- 
pire into this excellent method. Thefe fatrapae were, 
by the very defign of their office, each in his refpec- 
tive diftricl, to have the fame care and regard for the 
mteretts of the people, as for thole of the prince: for 

it was a maxim with Cyrus,, that no difference ought 

(?) Herod. 1. 1. c. 138. 

* Authors differ about the number of governments or provinces. Xenoph. 
Cyrcp. 1, 3, p, 229, 232, 

to 
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to be admitted betv/een thefe two interefts, which are 



neceflarily link'd together ; fmce neither the people 



can be happy, unlefs the prince is powerful, and in a 
condition to defend them ; nor the prince truly power- 
ful, unlefs his people be happy. 
Thefe fatrapae beino; the moft confiderable perfons in 



the kingdom, Cyrus afTign'd them certain funds and 
revenues proportionable to their ftation and the impor- 
tance of their employments. He was willing they 
fhou'd live nobly in their refpeclive provinces, that 
they might gain the refpecl: of the nobility and com- 
mon people within their jurifdiclion ; and for that rea- 
fon their retinue, their equipage, and their table, ftioa'd 
be anfwerable to their dignity, yet without exceeding 
the bounds of prudence and moderation. He himfelf 
was their model in this refpe£t, as he defired they 
fhould be to all perfons of diftinguiflied rank within 
the extent of their authority : fo that the fame order, 
which reign'd in the prince's court, might likewife 
proportionately be obferv'd in the courts of the fat rapa?, 
and in the noblemen's families. And to prevent, as 
far as poffible, all abufes, which might be made of fo 
extenfive an authority as that of the fatrapce, the king 
referv'd to himfelf alone the nomination of them, and 
caufed the governors of places, the commanders of the 
troops, and other fuch like officers, to depend imme- 
diately upon the prince himfelf ; from whom alone 
they were to receive their orders and inftructions, that, 
if the fatrapae were inclin'd to abufe their pow T er, they 
might be fenfible thofe officers were fo many overfeers 
and cenfors of their conduct. And to make this cor- 
respondence, by letters, the more fure and expeditious, 
the king caus'd poft-houfes to be eredted throughout all 
the empire, and appointed couriers, who traveled night 
and day, and made wonderful difpatch. But I {hall 
fpeak more particularly on this article at the end of 

this fe£tion, that I may not break in upon the mat- 
ter in hand. 

L 5 Not- 
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Notwithstanding all this, the care of the provinces 

was not entirely left to the fafrapae and governors : the 
king himfelf took cognizance of tbem in his own per- 




fon, being perfuaded, that the governing only by < 
tliers, is but to govern by halves. An officer of tl 
houfhold was ordered to repeat thefe words to the kir 
every morning, when he wak'd : (r) Rife, Sir, and 
think of difcharging the duties, for which Oromafdes has 
placed you upon the throne. Oromafdes was the princi- 
pal God, anciently worfhipp'd by the Perfians. A 



good prince, fays Plutarch in the account he gives of 
this cuftom, has no occafion for an officer to give him 
this daily admonition : his own heart, and the love 
he has for his people, are fufficient monitors. 

s) The king of Perfia thought himfelf oblig'd, ac- 
cording to the antient cuftom eftabliflb'd in that coun- 
try, from time to time perfonally to vifit all the pro- 
vinces of his empire ; being perfuaded, as Pliny fays of 
Trajan, that the moil folid glory, and the moft ex- 
quifite pleafure, a good prince can enjoy, is from time 
to time to let the people fee their common father; 
fo * reconcile the dilTenfions and mutual animofities of 
rival cities; to calm commotions or feditions among 
the people, and that not fo much by the dint of power 
and icvei it y, as by reafon and temper; to prevent in- 
juftice and eppreffion in magiffrates ; and cancel and 
reverie whatever has been decreed againft law and 
equity : in a word, like a beneficent planet, to flied 
hi*3 falutary influences univerfally, or rather like a kind 
of divinity to be prefent every- where, to fee, to hear, 
and know every thing, without rejecting any man's 
petition or complaint. 

When the king was not able to vilit the provinces 



indoft 



Otccncm. p. 



(s) Xenoph. in 



* Reconciiiareaemulas chitates, vdrciHimi fideris more omnia in - 

tumentefque populos ncn impcrio vifere, omnia audirc, & undue m- 

ii.;.gis quam ratione ccmpefcere, que invecntum, itatim, veluf nu- 

i: u rctdere iniqurtatitus magiftra- nvn, adefle & adMcre, Ph.:. in 

tuurr, infeftumque reddere quic- i*4' :e ?ji r i Tr.ij, 

quid fieri non cportuerit j pollrcm» 

himKif, 
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himfelf, he fent, in his ftead, fome of the greateft 
men of the kingdom, fuch as were the molt eminent 
for wifdom and virtue. Thefe perfons were generally 
call'd the eyes and ears of the prince, becaufe by their 
means he faw and was inform'd of every thing. When 
thefe, or any other of his great minifters, or the mem- 
bers of his council were faid to be the eyes and ears of 
the prince, it was at once an admonition to the king, 
that he had his minifters, as we have the organs of our 
fenfes, not that he mould lie ftill and be idle, but act 
by their means \ and to the minifters, that they ought 
not to acT: for themfelves, but for the king their head, 
and for the advantage of the whole body politick. 
The particular detail of affairs, which the king, or 

the commiflioners appointed by him, enter'd into, is 
highly worthy of admiration, and mews how well 
they underftood in thofedays, wherein the wifdom and 
ability of governors confift. The attention of the king 
and hijs minifters was not only employed upon great 
objects, as war, the revenue, juftice and commeice; 
but matters of lefs importance, as the fecurity and 
beauty of towns and cities, the convenient habitation 
of the inhabitants,the reparations of high roads, bridges, 
caufe-ways, the keeping of woods and forefts from be- 
ing laid wafie and deftroy'd, and above all, the im- 
provement of agriculture, and the encouraging and 
promoting of all forts of trades, eveii to the loweft 
and meanefl of handicraft employments ; every thing, 
in (hort came within the fphere of their policy, and 
was thought to deferve their care and infpeclion. And 
indeed, whatever belongs to thefubje&s, as well as the. 
fubje£ts themfelves, is a part of the truft committed to 
the head of the commonwealth, and is entitled to his 
care, concern, and activity. Kis love for the. common- 
weal is univerfal. * It extends itfelf to all matters, 
and takes in every thing : It is the fupport of private 
perfons, as well as of the public. Every province, 

* Is, cui cur» funt uniwrfa, null am non rcip- partem tan^u am Cut 
nntrit, Sen:c, lib, & dev. c, 11, 
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every city, every family has a place in his heart and 
affections. Every thing in the kingdom lias a relation 



to, and concerns him every thing challenges his at- 
tention and regard. 

(t) I have already faid, that agriculture was one of 

the main things, on which the Perfians beftowed their 



care and attention. Indeed one of the prince's firil 
cares was, to make hufbandry flourifh ; and thofc fa- 
frapae, whofe provinces were the beft cultivated, had 
the moft of his favour. And as there were offices 
erected for the regulation of the military part of the 
government ; fo were there likewife for the infpecting 
their rural labours and ceconomy. For thefe two em- 
ployments had a near relation - } the bufinefs of the one 
being to guard the country, and the other to cultivate 
it. The prince protected both almoir. with the fame 
degree of affection j becaufe both concur'd. and were 
equally r.eceflary for the publick good. For if the 
lands cannot be cultivated without the aid and protec- 
tion of armies for their defence and fecurity ; fo neither 
can the fbldicrs on the other hand be fed and main- 
tain^ without the labour ot the hufbanc'men, who 
cultivate the ground. 'Twa; with good reafon there- 
fore, that the prince, hnce it was impoilible for him- 
felf to fee into every thing, caus'd an exaci account 
to be given him, how every province and canton was 
cuiih ated; that he might knew, whether each country 
brought forth abundantly fuch fruits, as it was capable 
of producing ; that he defcended fo far into thofe parti- 
culars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the younger, as 
to infoim himfelf, whether the private gardens of his 
fubje&s were well kept, and yielded plenty of fruit 3 that 
he rewarded the fuper-imendants and overfeers, whofe 
provinces or cantons were the bed: cultivated, and 
punifh'd^ the lazir.efs and negligence of thofe idle per- 
fons, who did not labour and improve their grounds. 
Such a care as this is by no means unworthy of a kint', 
s it naturally tends to propagate riches and plenty 

V') Xenoph. Oecon. p. S27 — S30. 

throughout 
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throughout his kingdom, and to beget a fpirit of in- 
duftry amongft his fubje£ts, which is the i u re ft means 
of preventing that encreale of drones and idle fellows, 
that are fuch a burden upon the publick, and a dif- 
honour to the ftate. 

(u) Xenophon, in the next parage to this I have 
now cited, puts into the mouth or Socrates, who is in- 
troduc'd as a fpeaker therein, a very noble encomium 
upon agriculture, which he reprefents as the employ- 
ment in the world the moil worthy of men's applica- 
tion, the moft ancient, and the moft fuitabie to their 
nature ; as the common nurfe of perfons of all ages 

and conditions of life ; as the fource of health, frrengtb, 
plenty, riches, and a thoufand fober delight and ho- 
neft pleafures ; as the miftrefs and fchool of fcbriety, 
temperance, juftice, religion ; and in a word, of all 
kinds of virtues both civil and military. After which 
he relates the fine faying of Lyfander, the I aceda;mo- 
nian, who, as he was walking at Sardis with the 
younger Cytus, hearing trom that prince's own mouth, 
that he hinife.f nad planter feveral of the trees he was 
looking at, made the following anfwer ; that the world 
had reafon to extol the happinefsof Cyrus, whofe vir- 
tue was as eminent as his fortune; and who, in the 
miJft of the greateft afHuence, fplendor, and magnifi- 
cence, had yet preferv'd a tafte fopLre and fo conform- 
able to right reafon. (x) Cum Cyrus refpondifjet^ L'.go ijia 
fum dimenfus^ met fw.t ordines^ mea dcjcr'iptio, mult a 
et'iam ijlarum arbor urn ?nea maiiu funt fata : turn Ly- 
fandrum, intuentcm ejus purpuram, iff nitorcm corporis^ 
ornatumque Perficum mulio euro multifont gemmis^ dix- 

e: * Rectf. vero te, Cyre, beatum fe- 




RUNT, QUONIAM VMRTUTI TU M FORTUNA COK- 

juncta est. How much is it to be wifn'd, that 

(2/) Xenoph. Oecon. p. 830 — S33. fx) Cic. de feneft. num. 59. 
* In the original Greek there is f/j6Vii<;. Thru a>-t worthy, Cyrus, 



PHI a greater erer/y. Autui&>$ 
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our young nobility, who, in the time of peace, do 

not know how to employ themfelves, had the like 
tafte for planting and agriculture, which furely, after 
fuch an example as that of Cyrus, mould be thought 
no difhonour to their quality ; efpecially if they would 
confider, that for fevera] ages it was the conftant em- 
ployment of the braveft and moft warlike people in 
the world 1 The reader may eafily perceive, that I 
mean the ancient Romans. 

The invention of pa/is and couriers, 
(y) I promifed to give fome account in this place of 
the invention of pofts and couriers. This invention 
is afcrib'd to Cyrus : nor indeed can I find any men- 
tion of fuch an eftablifhment before his time. As the 
Perfian empire, after its laft conquefts, was of a vaft 

extent, and Cyrus requir'd, that all his governors of 
provinces, and his chief commanders of his troops, 
fhould write to him, and give an exa£r account of 
every thing that pafs'd in their feveral diftri£ts and 
armies, in order to render that correfpondence the 
more fure and expeditious, and to put himfelf into 
a condition of receiving fpeedy intelligence of all oc- 
currences and affairs, and of fending his orders there- 
upon with expedition, he caus'd poft-houfes to be 
built, and mefTengers to be appointed in every pro- 
vince. Having computed how far a good horfe, with 
a brifk rider, could go in a day, without being fpoil'd , 
he had ftables built in proportion at equal diftances 
from each other, and had them furnifh'd with horfes,. 
and grooms to take care of them. At each of thefe 
places he likewife appointed a poft-mafter, to receive 
the packets from the couriers as they arriv'd, and give 
them to others ; and to take the horfes that had per- 
form'd their ftage, and to find frefli ones. Thus the 
poft went continually night and day, with extraordinary 
fpeed : nor did either rain or fnow, heat or cold, or 

any inclemency of the feafon, interrupt its progrefs.. 

(y) .Xen.. Cjtrop. 1..8, p. 232. 

Herx> 

1 
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(z) Herodotus fpeaks of the fame fort of couriers in the 
reign of Xerxes. 

Thefe couriers were called in the Perfian language* 

^Ayfufei *. The fuperintendency of the pofts became » 
confiderable employment, (a) Darius, the laft king of the 

ancient Perfians, had it before he came to the crown* 
Xenophon takes notice, that this eftablifhment fub- 
fifted in his time $ which perfectly agrees with what is 
related in the book of Efther, concerning the edi& 
publifh'd by Ahafuerus in favour of the Jews : which 
edi& was carried thro' that vaft empire with a rapidity 
that would have been impoflible,. without thefe pofts 
ere&ed by Cyrus* 

The world is juftly furpriz'd to find, that this efta- 
blifhment of pofts and couriers, firft invented in the 
eaft by Cyrus, and continu'd for fo many ages after- 
wards by his fucceftbrs, efpecially confidering the ufe- 
fulnefs of it to a government, fhould never be imi- 
tated in the weft, particularly by people fo expert in 
politicks, as the Greeks and the Romans* 

'Tis more aftonifhing, that, where this invention 
was put in execution, it was not farther improv'd,. 
and that the ufe of it was confin'd only to affairs of 
ftate, without confidering the many advantages the 
publick might have reap'd from it, by facilitating a mu- 
tual correfpondence, as well as the bufinefs of mer- 
chants and tradefmen of all kinds \ by the expedition 
it would have procur'd to the affairs of private perfons;. 
the difpatch of journeys, which requir'd hafte ; the 
eafy communication between families, cities and pro- 
vinces ; and by the fafety and conveniency of remit- 
ting money from one country to another. *Tis well- 
known what difficulty people at a diftance had then, 
and for many ages afterwards, to communicate any 

(«) Her. 1. 8. c. 98. (a) Plut. 1. 1. defbrtun. Alex. p. 326* 

& in vit. Alex. p. 674. ubi pro ' Aryuvfai, legendum 'Asw>h&. 

* ^Ayfclfoi » derived f rem a bcrroiu'd their verb uyfctptuuv y 
ti :rd which in that language Jigni- compellere, cogere : and the La~ 
fits a fcr-vice rendered by compul- tins, angariare. According to Suidat 

J*m, ,: 2Hs from thence the Cixeks tlcy 'woe iiksiwfe called aftendse*. 

news, 
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news, or to treat of affairs together ; being oblig'd ei- 



ther to fend a fervant on purpofe, which could not be 
done without great charge and lofs of time ; or to wait 



for the departure of feme other perfon, that was go- 
ing into the province, or country, whither they had 
letters to fend 5 which method was liable to number- 
lefs difappointments, accidents and delays. 

At prefent we enjoy this general conveniency at a 
fmall expence ; but we do not thoroughly conlider the 
advantage of it ; the want whereof would make us fu]\y 
fenfible of our happinefs in this refpeft. France is in- 
debted for it to the univerfity of Paris, which I cannot 
forbear obferving here : I hope the reader will excufe 
the digreffion. The univerfity of Paris, being for- 
merly the only one in the kingdom, and having great 
numbers of fcholars reforting to her from all parts of 
the kingdom, did, for their fakes and conveniency, 
eftablifh meflengers, whofe bufinefs was, not only to 
bring cloaths, filver and gold for the iludents, but 
like wife to carry bags of law-proceedings, informa- 
tions and inquefts ; to conducr. all forts of perfons in- 
differently to, or from Paris, finding them both horfes 
and diet j as alfo to carry letters, parcels and packets 
for the publick, as well as the univerfity. 

In the univerfuy-regiflers of the four nations, as 
they are call'd, of the faculty of arts, thefe meffengers 
are often ftil'd Nuntl't vol ant es^ to fignify the great 
fpeed and difpatch they were oblig'd to make. 

The flate then is indebted to the univerfity of Paris 



for the invention and eftablifh ment of thefe meffeneers 




and letter-carriers. And it was at her own charge and 



expence that (he erected thefe offices ; to the fatisfac- 
tion both of our kings and the public. She has more- 



over mantain'd and fupported them fince the year 1576, 
againf! all the various attempts of the farmers, which 
has coft her immenfe fums. For there never were any 
ordinary royal meffengers, till Henry III. flrft efta- 
blifh'd them in the year 1576, by his edict of Novem- 
ber, appointing them in the fame cities as the univer- 

fi ty 
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fity had theirs in, and granting them the fame rights 
and privileges, as the kings, his predeceflbrs, had 

granted the melfengers of the univerfity. 

The univerfity never h?.d any other fund, or fup- 
port, than the profits arifing from the poh>office. And 
it is upon the foundation of the fame revenue, that 
king Lewis XV, now on the throne, by his decree of 
the council of {kite, of the 14th of April 171 9, and 
by his letters patent, bearing the fame date, regifter'd 
in parliament and in the chamber of accompts, has 
ordain'd, that in all the colleges of the faid univerfity 
the fludents (ball be taught gratis, and has to that end, 
for the time to come, appropriated to the univerfity 
an eight and twentieth part of the revenue arifing from 
the general leafe or farm of the pofts and meflengers of 
France : which eight and twentieth part amounted 
that year to the fum of one hundred and eighty-four 
tboufand livres, or thereabouts*. 

'Tis not therefore without reafon, that the univer- 
fity, to whom this regulation hasreftor'd a part of her 
ancient luftre, reckons Lewis XV. as a kind of new 
founder, whofe bounty has at length deliver'd her 
from the unhappy and fhameful neceflity of receiving 
wages for her labours; which in fome meafure difho- 
nour'd the dignity of her profeflion, as it was contrary 
to that noble, difinterefted fpirit, which becomes it. 
And indeed, the labour of matters and profeffors, who 
inftrucl: others, ought not to be given for nothing : 
but neither ought it to be fold, (b) Nec venire hoc kene- 
ficium oportet, nec per ire. 

Sect. V. Admintftratlon of the revenues. 

'THE prince is the fword and buckler of the ftate ; 

by him is the peace and tranquillity thereof fecur'd. 
But to enable him for thefe ends, he has occafion for 
arms, foldiers, arfenals, fortified towns, and (hips : 

and all thefe things require great expences. 'Tis more- 

{b) Quintil. 1. 12. c. 7. 
* About 8500 /. Jierling, 

over 
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over juft and reafonable, that the king have where- 
withal to fupport the dignity of the crown, and the 
majefty of empire 5 as alfo to procure reverence and 
refpect to his perfon and authority. Thefe are the two 
principal reafons, that have given occafion for the ex- 
acting of tribute and impofition of taxes. As the pub- 
lick advantage, and the neceffity of defraying the ex- 
pences of the ftate, have been the firft eaufes of thefe 
burdens j fo ought they likewife to be the conftant 
frandard of their ufe. Nor is there any thing in the 
world more juft and reafonable than fuch impofitions ; 
fince every private perfon ought to think himfelf very 
happy, that he can purchafe his peace and fecurity at 
the expence of fo ilender a contribution. 

(c) The revenues of the Perfian kings confifted partly 
in monies impos'd upon the people, and partly in their 
being furnifh'd with feveral of the products of the earth 
in kind j as corn, and other provifions, forage, horfes, 

camels, or whatever rarities each particular province 
afforded, (d) Strabo relates, that the fatrapa of Arme- 
nia fent regularly every year to the king of Perfia, his 
mafter, twenty ihoufand young colts. By this we may 
form a judgment of the other levies in the feveral pro- 
vinces. But we are to confider, that the tributes were 
only exacted from the conquer'd nations : for the na- 
tural fubjecls, that is, the Perfians, were exempt from 
all impofitions. Nor was the cuftom of impofing taxes, 
and of determining the fums each province was yearly 
to pay, introduc'd till the reign of Darius : at which 
time, the pecuniary impofitions, as near as we can judge 
from the computation made by Herodotus, which is 
attended with great difficulties, amounted to near* 
forty-four millions French money *. 

(e) The place wherein was kept the publick treafure, 
was call'd in the Perfian language Gaza. There were 
treafures of this kind at Sufa, at Perfepolis, at Pafar- 
gada, at Damafcus, and other cities. The gold and 

(c) Herod. 1. 3. c. 89 — 97, (</) Lib. 1 1, p. 530. 

(<; Q^Curt 1. 3 c, 12. # Abiut Vivo millicns prlhg. 

iilver 
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filver were there kept in ingots, and coin'd into money, 
according as the king had occafion. The money 
chiefly ufed by the Perfians, was of gold ; and call'd 
[ Daricus from the name of * Darius, who firft caus'd 
them to be coin'd, with his image on one fide, and 
an archer on the reverfe. The Daric is fometimes alfo 
call'd Stater aureus, becaufe the weight of it, like that 
of the Attic Stater, was two drachms of gold, which 
were equivalent to twenty drachms of filver, and con- 
fequently were worth ten livres of French money. 

(f) Befides thefe tributes, which were paid in money, 
there was another contribution made in kind, by fur- 
nifhing victuals and provifions for the king's table and 
houfliold, grain, forage, and other neceflaries for the 
fubfiftence of his armies, and horfes for the remount- 
ing of his cavalry. This contribution was impos'd 
upon the fix-fcore fatrapies, or provinces, each of them 
furnifhing fuch a part as they were feverally tax'd at. 
Herodotus obferves, that the province of Babylon, the 
largeft and wealthieft of them all, did alone furnim the 
whole contribution for the fpace of four months, and 
confequently bore a third part of the burden of the 
whole impofition, whilft all the reft cf Alia together 
did but contribute the other two thirds. 

By what has been already faid on this fubjec*t, we 
fee the kings of Perfia did not exact all their taxes and 
impofitions in money, but were content to levy a part 
of them in money, and to take the reft in fuch pro- 
duels and commodities as the feveral provinces afford- 
ed : which is a proof of the great wifdom, modera- 
tion, and humanity of the Perfian government. With- 
out doubt they had obferv'd, how difficult it often is 
for the people, efpecially in countries at a diftance from 
commerce, to convert their goods into money without 
fuffering great lofles ; whereas nothing can tend fo 
much to the rendering of taxes eafy, and to ftielter 

(/) Her. I. 3. c. 91—97. & !• c. 192. 

* Darius the Mede y other-wife have been the jirft who caused this 
taltd CjaxareS) is fuj>pos*d to tnor.ey to be coin'd, 

the 
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king in payment from each country 
fuch fruits 2nd commodities as that country produceth ; 
by which means the contribution becomes eafy, natu- 
ral, and equitable. 
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(b) The way of the king's giving penfions in thofe 
days to fuch perfons as he had a mind to gratify, was 
exactly like what I have obferv'd concerning the queen. 
We read, that the king of Perfia affign'd the revenue 

jcles ; one of which was to 



of four cities to Them i ft 
fupply him with 



wi 



other with bread 



third 



with meats for his table, and the fourth with his cloaths 



and furnitu 



) Before that time, Cyrus had acted 



the fame manner with Pytharchus of Cyzicus, for 
whom he had a particular confideration, and to whom 



he gave the revenue of feven 

We find many inftances of a like 



In following times 



ARTICLE 

Of their war. 



II 



T 



H E people of Afia in general were naturally of 
a warlike difpofition, and did not want courage ; 
but in time they all grew effeminate through luxury 
and pleafure. When I fay ail, I muft be underftood 



(g) Plat, in Akib, p. 123. 

(i) Athen, 1. 1, p. 30. 



(b) Plut, in Themift. p. 127 
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to except the Perfians, who even before Cyrus, as well 
as in his reign, had the .reputation of being a people of 
a very military genius. The fituation of their coun- 
try, which is rugged and mountainous, might be one 
reafon of their hard and frugal manner of living j 
which is a thing of no little importance for the form- 
ing of good foldiers. But the good education which 
the Perfians gave their youth, was the chief caufe of 
the courage and martial fpirit of that people. 

With refpeit therefore to the manners, and parti- 
cularly to the article which I am now treating of, we 
muff, make fome difrinc"tion between the different na- 
tions of Afia. So that in the following account of 
military affairs, what perfection and excellence you 
find in the rules and principles of war, is to be applied 
only to the Perfians, as they were in Cyrus's reign : 
the reft belongs to the other nations of Afia, the Affy- 
rians, Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, and to the Per- 
fians Jikewife after they had degenerated from their an- 
tient valour, which happen'd not long after Cyrus, 
as will be fhewn in the fequel. 

I. Their entrance Into the fervice, cr into military 

difcipline. 

(k) The Perfians were train'd up to the fervice from 
their tender years, by pafling through different excr- 
cifes. Generally fpeaking, they ferv'd in the armies, 
from the age of twenty to fifty years. And whether 
they were in peace or war, they always wore fwords, 
as our gentlemen do, which was never pra&is'd among 
the Greeks or the Romans. They were oblig'd to lift 
themfelves at the time appointed ; and it was efteem'd 
a crime to defire to be difpens'd with in that refpect, 
as will be feen hereafter, by the cruel treatment given 
by Darius and Xerxes (/) to two young noblemen, 
whofe fathers had defired, as a favour, that their fons 

(.*) Strab. 1. 15. p. 734. Am. Mar. J. 23. fub finem. (/) Hercd. 
L 4. & 6. Sen. de ira, J. 3. c. 16. Sc 17. 

might 
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might be permitted to ftay at home, for a comfort to 

them in their old age. 

( m ) Herodotus fpeaks of a body of troops appointed 
to be the king's guard, which were called immortal, 
becaufe this body, which con fitted of ten thoufand, 
perpetually fubfifted, and was always complete : for as 
ibon as any of the men died, another was immediate- 
ly put into his place. The eftablifhment of this body 
probably began with the ten thoufund men fent for 
Cyrus out of Perfia to be his guard. They were 
diftinguiftied from all the other troops by the richnefs 
of their armour, and {Till more by their fingular cou- 
rage, (n) Quintus Curtius mentions alfo this body 
of men, and another body befides, confifting of fifteen 
thoufand, defign'd in like manner to be a guard to the 
king's perfon : the latter were calFd Doryphori, or the 




Lancers. 



II. Their armour. 



The ordinary arms of the Perfia ns were a fabre, or 
fcyrnitar, acinaces^ as 'tis call'd in Latin \ a kind of 
dagger, which hung in their belt on the right fide ; a 

javelin, or half-pike, having a fharp-pointed iron at 
the end. 

It feems that they carry'd two javelins, or lances, 
one to fling, and the other to fight with. They made 
great ufe of the bow, and of the quiver in which they 
carry'd their arrows. The fling was not unknown 
amongft them ; but they did not fetmuch value upon it. 

It appears from feveral paflages in antient authors, 
that the Perfians wore no helmets, but only their com- 



mon caps, which they call'd tiara's : this is particular- 
ly faid of Cyrus the younger, (o) and of his army. 
And yet the fame authors, in other places, make men- 
tion of their helmets ; from whence we muft conclude, 
that their cuftom had chang'd according to the times. 

The foot for the moft part wore cuirafles made of 
brafs, which were fo artificially fitted to their bodies, 

(;«) L. 7. c. 83. (») L, 3. c. 1* (c) De expeii 

Cvr, ], 1, p. 26 3, 

that 
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that they were no impediment to the motion and agi- 
lity of their limbs ; no more than the vambraces, or 
other pieces of armour, which cover'd the arms, thighs 
and legs of the horfe-men. Their horfes themfelves 
for the moft part had their faces, breafts, and flanks 
cover'd with brafs. Thefe were what are call'd equi 
cataphrafti) barbed horfes. 

Authors differ very much about the form and faftiion 
of their (hields. At firft they made ufe of very fmall 
and light ones ; made only of twigs of ofier, gerra. 
But it appears from feveral paflages, that they had alfo 
fhields of brafs, which were of a great length. 

We have already obferv'd, that in the firft ages the 
light-arm'd foldiers, that is, the archers, flingers, &c. 
compofed the bulk of the armies amongft the Perlians 
and Medes. Cyrus, who had found by experience, 
that fuch troops were only fit for fkirmifhing, or 
fighting at a diftance, and who thought it moft ad- 
vantagious to come direclly to clofe fight ; he, I fay, 
for thefe reafons, made a change in his army, and re- 
duc'd thofe light-arm'd troops to a very few, arming 

the far greater number at all points, like the reft of the 
army. 

III. Chariots artrfd with fcythes. 
(P) Cyrus introduc'd a confiderable change likewife 
with refpecl: to the chariots of war. Thefe had been 
in ufe a long while before his time, as appears both 
from Homer and the facred writings. Thefe chariots 
had only two wheels, and were generally drawn by 
four horfes a-breaft, with two men in each; one of 
diftinguifhed birth and valour, who fought, and the 
other only for driving the chariot. Cyrus thought 
this method, which was very expenfive, was but of 
little fervice ; fince for the equipping of three hun- 
dred chariots, were required twelve hundred horfes 
and fix hundred men, of which there were but 
three hundred who really fought, the other three 
hundred, tho' all men of merit and diftinction, and 

capable of doing great fervice, if other wife employ 'd, 

\j>) Xea. Cyr. 1. 6. p. 152, 

ferving 
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ferving only as charioteers, or drivers. To remedy 
this inconvenience, he alter'd the form of the chariots, 
and doubled the number of the fighting-men that rode 

in them, by putting the drivers into a condition to 
fight, as well ay the others. 

He caus'd the wheels of the chariots to be made 
ftronger, that they mould not be fo eanly broken ; 
and their axle-trees to be made longer, to make them 
the more firm and fteady. At each end of the axle- 
tree he caus'd fcythes to be faften'd that were three foot 
Jong, and plac'd horizontally ; and caus'd other fcythes 
to be fix'd under the fame axle-tree with their edges 
turn'd to the ground, that they might cut in pieces 
men, or horfes, or whatever the impetuous violence of 
the chariots fhould overturn, (q) It appears from fe- 
veral paflages in authors, that in after-times, befides 
all this, they added two long iron-fpikes at the end of 
the pole, in order to pierce whatever came in the 
way ; and that they arm'd the hinder part of the 
chariot with fe veral rows of fharp knives to hinder any 
one from mounting behind. 

Thefe chariots were in ufe for many ages in all 
the eaftern countries. They were look'd upon as 
the principal ftrength of the armies, as the moft cer- 
tain caufes of the victory, and as an apparatus the 
moft capable of all other to ftrike the enemy with con- 
frernation and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improv'd, the 
people found theinconveniencies of them, and at length 
laid them afide. For to reap any advantage from them, 
it was necefiary to fight in vaft large plains, where 
the foil was very even, and where there were no rivu- 
lets, gutters, woods, nor vineyards. 

In after-times feveral methods were invented to ren- 
der thefe chariots abfolutely ufelefs. (r) It was enough 
to cut a ditch in their way, which immediately frop'd 
their courfe. Sometimes an able and experienc'd ge- 
neral, as Eumenes in the battle which Scipio fought 



(fj Liv. 1. 37. n. 41. (r) Liv. 1. 37. n. 41, 



with 
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with Antiochus, would attack the chariots with a de- 
tachment of flingers, archers and fpearmen, who 
fpreading themfelves on all fides, would pour fuch a 
ftorm of ftones, arrows and lances upon them, and at 
the fame time fall a fhouting fo loud with the whoh 
army, that they terrify 'd the horfes of the chariots, 
and occafion'd fuch a diforder and confufion among 
them, as often made them turn about and run foul 
upon their own forces, (s) At other times they would 
render the chariots ineffectual and unactive, only by 
marching over the fpace, which feparated the two ar- 
mies, with an extraordinary fwiftnefs, and advancing 
fuddenly upon the enemy. For the ftrength and exe- 
cution of the chariots proceeded from the length of 
their courfe, which was what gave that impetuofity 
and rapidity to their motion, without which they were 
but very feeble and infignificant. It was after this 
manner, that the Romans under Sylla, at the battle of 
Chaeronea, defeated and put to flight the enemy's cha- 
riots by raifing loud peals of laughter, as if they had 
been at the games of the Circus, and by crying out, 
that they fhould fend more. 

IV, Their difcipline in peace as u>^I as ivar. 

Nothing can be imagin'd more perfect, than the 
difcipline and good order of the troops in Cyrus's reign, 
whether in peace or war. 

The methods ufed by that great prince, as is fully 
related in Xenophon's Cyropadfa, in order to form h«'s 
troops by frequent exercifes, to inure them to fatigue 
by keeping them continually breathing and employed 
in laborious works, to prepare them for real battles 
by mock engagements, to fire them with courage and 
refolution by exhortations, praifes and rewards : all this, 
I fay, is a perfect model for all who have the command 
of troops, to which, generally fpeaking, peace and 
tranquillity become extremely pernicious : for a relaxa- 
tion of difcipline, which ufually enfues, enervates the 

vigour of the foldiers - 3 and their ina&ion blunts that 

(s) Plut. in Syl. p. 463, 
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edge of courage, which the motion of armies, and 
the approach of enemies, infinitely (harpen and excite. 

* A wife prefcience of the future ought to make us pre- 
pare in time of peace whatever will be needful in time 

of war. 

Whenever the Perfian armies march'd, every thing 
was order'd and carry'd on with as much regularity 
and exaclnefs, as on a day of battle ; not a foldier or 
officer daring to quit his rank, or remove from the 
colours. It was the cuftom amongft all Afiatics, 

whenever they encamp'd, tho' but for a day or a 
night, to have their camp furrounded with pretty deep 
ditches. This they did to prevent being furpriz'd 
the enemy, and that they might not be forc'd to en- 
gage again ft their inclinations, (t) They ufually con- 
tented themfelves with covering their camp with a 
bank of earth dug out of thefe ditches ; tho* fome- 
times they fortified them with good palifado's, and 
long flakes driven into the ground. 

By what has been faid of their difcipline in time of 
peace, and of their manner of marching and encamp- 
ing their armies, we may judge of their exaclnefs on 
a day of battle. Nothing can be more wonderful than 
the accounts we have of it in feveral parts of the 
Cyropsedia. No fingle family can be better regulated, 
or pay a more fpeedy and exact obedience to the firft 
fignal, than the whole army of Cyrus. He had long 
accuftom'd them to that prompt obedience, on which 
the fuccefs of all enterprizes depends. For what avails 
the beft head in the world, if the arms do not acl con- 
formably, and follow its directions ? At firft he had 
ufed fome feverity, which is necefiary in the begin- 
ning, in order to eftablim a good difcipline : but this 
feverity was always accompany'd with reafon, and 

temper' d with kindnefs. The example of their f leader, 

l') Diod. 1. I. p. 24, 25. 

* ■ • — — — Metucnfque futuri, 

In pace, ut fapiens, aptarit idonea bcllo. Her. Satyr. 2. 1. 2. 
"f Dux, cultu levi, capite in- latium invalidis, e.xemplum omni- 
t*ifio, in agmine, in laboribus fre- busoftenderc. Tacit. AmaL 1. 13- 
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who was the firft upon all duty, gave weight and au- 
thority to his difcourfe, and foften'd the rigour of hi* 
commands. The unalterable rule he laid down to 
himfelf, of granting nothing but to merit only, and of 
refilling every thing to favour, was a fure means of 
keeping all the officers attach'd to their duty, and of 
making them perpetually vigilant and careful. * For 
there is nothing more difcouraging to perfons of that 
profeflion, even to thofe who love their prince and 
their country, than to fee the rewards, to which th« 
dangers they have undergone, and the blood they have 
fpilt, entitle them, conferr'd upon others. Cyrus had 
the art of infpiring his common foldiers even with a 
zeal for difcipline and order, by firft infpiring them 
with a love for their country, for their honour, and 
their fellow -citizens ; and above all, by endearing him-' 
felf to them, by his bounty and liberality. Thefe are 
the true methods of eftabliming and fupporting military 
difcipline in its full force and vigour. 

V. 'Their order of battle. 

As there were but very few fortify *d places in Cy- 
rus's time, all their wars were little elfe but field expe- 
ditions : for which reafon that wife prince found out 
his own reflection and experience, that nothing 




contributed more to victory, than a numerous and 
good cavalry ; and that the gaining of one fingle pitch'd. 
battle was often attended with the conqueft of a whole 
kingdom. Accordingly we fee, that having found the 
Perfian army entirely deflitute of that important and 
neceflary fuccour, he turn'd all his thoughts towards 
remedying that defect ; and fo far fucceeded by his 



great application and activity, as to form a body of 
Perfian cavalry, which became fuperior to that of his 
enemies, in goodnefs at leaft, if not in number, (<v) 
There were feveral breeds of hoi fes in Perfia and Me- 
dia : but in the latter province, thofe of a place, ca. I'd 

(«) Herod. 1. 7, c. 40. Strab. 1. n. p. 530. 

* CecidifTe in irritum labores, fi fur, qui poriculi's non afFuerum. 
periculonim fatt aflequan- Tacit, Uijk lib* 3. caf>, 53. 
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Nifea, were the moll efteem'd ; and 'twas from thence 
the king's liable was furnifh'd. We fhall now examine 
what ufe they made of their cavalry and infantry. 

The celebrated battle of Thymbraea may ferve to 
give us a juft notion of the tactics of the ancients in 
the days of Cyrus, and to mew how far their ability 
extended either in the ufe of arms, or the difpofition of 

armies. 

They knew, that the moll advantageous order of 
battle was to place the infantry in the center, and the 
cavalry, which confifted chiefly of the cuirafliers, on 
the two wings of the army. By this difpofition the 
flanks of the foot were cover'd, and the horfe were at 
liberty to act and extend themfelves, as occafion mould 
require. 

They likewife underftood the neceflity of drawing 
out an army into feveral lines, in order to fupport one 
another ; becaufe otherwile, one fingle line might ea- 
fily be pierc'd through and broken fo would not be 
able to rally, and confequently the army would be left 
without refource. For which reafon, they form'd the 
firft line of foot heavily arm'd, * twelve men deep, 
who, on the firft onfet, made ufe of the half-pike; 
and afterwards, when the fronts of the two armies 
came clofe together, engag'd the enemy body to body 
with their fwords, or fcymitars. 

The fecond line confifted of fuch men as were lightly | 

arm'd, whofe manner of fighting was to fling their 
javelins over the heads of the firft. Thefe javelins were 

made of a heavy wood, were pointed with iron, and j 
were flung with great violence. The defign of themj 
was to put the enemy into diforder, before they came 
to clofe fight. 

The third line confifted of archers, whofe bows be- 
ing bent with the utmoft force, carried their arrows 
over the heads of the two preceding lines, and ex- 
tremely annoy'd the enemy. Thefe archers were fome- 
times mixed with flingers, who flung great ftones with 

* Before Cyrus's time it was of tzventy-fcur men, 

a ter- 
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a terrible force : but, in after-time, the Rhodians, in- 
ftead of ftones, made ufe of leaden-bullets, which the 
flings carried a* great deal farther. 

A fourth line, form'd of men in the fame manner 
as thofe of the firft, formed the rear of the main body. 
This line was intended for the fupport of the others, 
and to keep them to their duty, in cafe they gave way. 
It ferv'd likewife for a rear-guard, and a body of re- 
ferve to repulfe the enemy, if they mould happen to 
penetrate fo far. 

They had befides moving towers, carried upon huge 
Waggons, drawn by fixteen oxen each, in which were 
twenty men, whofe bufinefs was to difcharge {tones 
and javelins. Thefe were plac'd: in the rear of the 
whole army behind the body of referve, and ferv'd to 
fupport their troops, when they were driven by the 
enemy ; and to favour their rallying when in diforder. 

They made great ufe too of their chariots arm'd with 
fcythes, as we have already obferv'd. Thefe they ge- 
nerally plac'd in the front of the battle, and fome of 
them at certain times upon the flanks of the army ; 
or, when they had any reaion to fear their being fur- 
rounded. 

Thus far, and not much farther, did the ancient? 
carry their knowledge in the military art with refpect 
to their battles and engagements. But we do not find 
they had any fkill in chufing advantageous pofts, in 
feafonably pofleffing themfelves of a favourable country., 
of bringing the war into a clofe one ; of making ufe of 
defiles and narrow pafles, either to molefl: the enemy 
in their march, or to cover themfelves from their at- 
tacks j of laying artful ambufcades ; of protracting a 
campaign to a great length by wife delays ; of not fuf- 
fering a fuperior enemy to force them to a decifive ac- 
tion, and of reducing him to the neceliity of preying 
upon himfelf through the want of forage and provifions. 
Neither do we fee, that they had much regard to the 
defending of their right and left with rivers, marfhes, 

or mountains 5 and by that means to make the front of 

M 3 a fmaller 
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a fmaller army equal to that of another much more mi* 
merous ; and to put it out of the enemy's power to 

furround or flank them. 

Yet in Cyrus's firft campaign againft the Armeni- 
ans, and afterwards againft the Babylonians, there 
feems to have been fome beginnings and a kind o{ 
cilays of this art ; but they were not improved, or 
carried to any degree of perfection in thofe days. Time, 
reflection and experience made the great commanders 

in after-ages acquainted with ihefe precautions and fub- 
tleties of war : and we have already ftiewn, in the 
wars of the Carthaginians, what ufe Hannibal, Fabius, 
^cipio,and other generals of both nations made of them. 
VI. Their manner of attacking and defending Jlrong 

places. 

The ancients both devis'd and executed all that 
could be expected from the nature of the arms known 
in their days, as alfo from the force and the variety of 
engines then in ufe, either for attacking or defending 
fortify' d places. 

i , Their way of attacking plates. 
The firft method of attacking a place was by block- 

•ade. They invefted the town with a wall built quit* 
round it, and in which, at proper diftances, were made 
redoubts and places of arms : and between the wall and 
the town they dug a deep trench, which they ftrongly 
fene'd with pallifado's, to hinder the befieged from 
going out, as well as to prevent fuccours or provifi- 
ons from being brought in. In this manner they waited 
till famine did what they could not effect by force or 
art. From hence proceeded the length of the lieges 

-related by the antients ; as that of * Troy, which 
lafted ten years ; that of Azoth by Pfammeticus, which 
jafted twenty; that of Nineveh, where we find Sar- 
danapalus defended himfelf for the fpace of feven. And 
Cyrus might have lain a long time before Babylon, 
where they had laid in a frock of provifions for twenty 
years, if he had not ufed a different method for taking it. 

* Hvmtr wakss m mntka of ths t «ja f sr any tvfirlik engine. 

As 
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As they found blockades extremely tedious from 
their duration, they invented the method of fcaling, 
which was done by raifing a great number of ladders 



againft the walls, by means whereof a great many files 
of foldiers might climb up together, and force their 
way in. 

To render this method of fcaling impracticable, or 



at leaft ineffectual, they made the walls of their city ex- 
tremely high, and the towers, wherewith they were 



flank'd, ftill confiderablv higher, that the ladders or 



the befiegers might not be able to reach the top of 
them. This obliged them to find out fome other way 
of getting to the top of ramparts : and this was bui'ding 
moving towers of wood, ftill higher than the walk, 
and by approaching them with thofe wooden towers. 
On the top of thefe towers, which form'd a kind of 
platform, was plac'd a competent number of foldiers 

who, with darts and arrows, and the aftiftance of their 

baliftae and catapultae, fcowr'd the ramparts, and 
clear'd them of the defenders : and then from a lower 
ftage of the tower, they let down a kind of draw-* 
bridge, which refted upon the wall, and gave the. 
foldiers admittance. 

A third method, which extremely lhorten'J the, 
length of their fieges, was that of the battering-ram, 

by which they made breaches in the walls, and openM 
themfelves a paffage into the places befieg'd. This 
battering-ram was a vaft thick beam of timber, with a 
ftrong head of iron or brafs at the end of it; which was 
pufli'd with the utmoft force againft the walls. There 
were feveral kinds of them ; but I lh^ll give a more 
ample and particular account of thefe, as well as of 
other warlike engines, in another place. 

They had ftill a fourth method of attacking places, 
which was, that of fapping and undermining ; and this 
was done two different ways : that is, either to carry 
on a fubterranean path quite under the walls, into the 
heart of the city, and fo open themfelves a paffage and 
entrance into it or elfe, after they l»d fap'd the foun- 

M 4 datioxi 
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ration of the wall, and put fupporters under it, 'to fill the 
fpace with all forts of combuftible matter, and then to 
iet that matter on fire, in order to burn down the fup- 
porters, calcine the materials of the wall, and throw 
down part of it. 

2. Their manner of defending places. 
With refpect to the fortifying and defending of 
towns, the ancients made ufe of all the fundamental 
principles and client ial rules, now pra£Hs'd in the art 
of fortification. They had the method of overflowing 
the count] y round about, to hinder the enemy's ap- 
proaching the town ; they made their ditches deep, 
and of a fleep afcent, and fene'd them round with pa- 
ti (ado's, to make the enemy's afcent or defcent the 
more difficult ; they made their ramparts very thick, 
and fene'd them with Hone, or brick-work, that the 
battering-ram fhould not be able to dcmolifh them; 



and very high, that the fcaling of them fhould be e- 
qualiy impracticable , they had their projecting towers, 
f rom whence our modern baftions deriv'd their origin, 

for the flanking of the courtains, the ingenious inven- 
tion of different machines for the (hooting of arrows, 
throwing of darts and lances, and hurling of great 
frones with vaft force and violence ; their parapets and 
battlements in the walls for the foldiers fecurity, and 
their cover 'd galleries, which went quite round the 
walls, and ferv'd as fubterraneous paflages ; their in- 
trenchments behind the breaches, and necks of the 

towers ; they made their /allies too, in order to de- 
ll roy the works of the befiegers, and to fet their en- 
gines on fire ; as alfo their countermines to defeat the 
mines of the enemy and laflly, they built citadels, as 
places of retreat in cafe of extremity, to ierve as the 
Jaft refource to a garrifon upon the point of being fore'd, 
and to make the taking of the town of no effect, or 
at leafi to obtain a more advantageous capitulation. All 
thefe methods of defending places againft thofe that be- 
fieg'd them, were known in the art of fortification, 

as it was pra&is'd among the ancients 5 and they are 

the 
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the very fame as are now in ufe among the moderns, 
allowing for fuch alteration as the difference of arms 
has occafion'd. 

I thought it necelTary to enter into this detail, in 
order to give the reader an idea of the ancient manner 
of defending fortif) 'd towns ; as alfo to remove a pre- 
judice which prevails among many of the moderns, 
who imagine, that, becaufe new names are now given 
to the fame things, the things themfelves are therefore 
different in nature and principle. Since the invention 
of gun-powder, cannon indeed have been fubftituted in 
the place of the battering-ram ; and mufket-fhot in the 
room of baliftae, catapultae, fcorpions, javelins, flings 
and arrows. But does it therefore follow, that any of 
the fundamental rules of fortification are chang'd ? By 
no means. The ancients made as much of the folidity 
of bodies, and the mechanick powers of motion, as art 
and ingenuity would admit. 

L VII. The condition of the Pcrficm forces after Cyrus's 

time, 

I have already obferv'd, more than once, that we 
muft not judge of the merit and courage of the Per- 
fian troops at all times, by what we fee of them in 
Cyrus's reign. I fhall conclude this article of war with 
a judicious reflection made by Monfieur Bofluet, bifliop 
of Meaux, on that fubjec~r. He obferves, that, after 
the death of that prince, the Perfians, generally fpeak- 
ing, were ignorant of the great advantages that refult 



from feverity, order, or discipline ; from the drawing 
up of an army; their order in marching -and encamp- 
ing ; and that happinefs of conduct: which moves thole 
great bodies without diforder or confufion. Full of a 
vain oftentation of their power and greatnefs ; and re- 
lying more upon ftrength than prudence, upon the 
number rather than the choice of their troops, they 
thought they had done all that was necelTary, when 
they had drawn together immenfe numbers of people, 
who fought indeed with refolution enough, but without 

Older, and who found themfelves inCumber'd with the 

M 5 vaft 
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vaft multitudes of ufelefs perfons, in the retinue of th« 
king and his chief officers. For to fuch an height was 
their luxury grown, that they would needs have the 
fame magnificence, and enjoy the fame pleafures and 
delights in the army, as in the king's court : fo that in 
their wars the kings marched accompanied with their 
wives, their concubines, and all their eunuchs. Their 
filver and gold plate, and all their rich furniture, were 
carried after them in prodigious quantities; and, in 
fhort, all the equipage and utenfils fo voluptuous a life 
requires. An army compofed in this manner, and al- 
ready clogged with theexceflive number of troops, had 
the additional load of vaft multitudes of fuch as did not 
fight. In this confufion, the troops could not acl in 
concert : their orders never reach'd them in time ; and 
in action every thing went on at random, as it were, 
without the pofiibility of any commander's preventing 
diforder. Add to this, the neceffity they were under 
of finifhing an expedition quickly, and of palling into 
an enemy's country with great rapidity ; becaufe fuch 
a vaft body of people, greedy not only of the neceffa- 
ries of life, but of fuch things alfo as were requisite for 
luxury and pleafure, confumed all that could be met 
with in a very fhort time; nor indeed is it eafy to com- 
prehend from whence they could procure fubfiftence. 

But with all this vaft train, the Perfians aftonifhed 
thofe nations that were as unexpert in military affairs 
as themfelves j and many of thofe that were better 
vers'd therein, were yet overcome by them, being ei- 
ther weaken'd or diftrefs'd by their own divifions, or 
overpower'd by their enemy's numbers. And by this 
means Egypt, as proud as (he was of her antiquity, 
her wife inftitutions, and the conquefts of her Sefoftris, 
became fubjecl to the Perfians. Nor was it difficult 
for them to conquer the lefier Afia, and fuch Greek 
colonies as the luxury of Afia had corrupted. But 
when they came to engage with Greece hfelf, they 
found what they had never met with before, regular 

and well-difciplin'd troops^ ikilful and experienc'd com- 

r. anlers, 
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manders, foldiers accuftom'd to temperance, whofe 
bodies were inur'd to toil and labour, and render'd both 

robuft and active, by wreftling and other exercifes 
pra&is'd in that country. The Grecian armies indeed 
were but fmall ; but they were like your ftrong, vigo- 
rous bodies, that feem to be all nerves and finews, and 
full of fpirits in every part : at the fame time they were 
fo well commanded, and fo prompt in obeying the or- 
ders of their generals, that one would have thought all 
the foldiers had been actuated by one foul ; fo per feci: a,rt 
harmony was there in all their motions. 

ARTICLE III. 

Arts and Sciences*. 

ID o not pretend to give an account of the eafrern 
poetry, of which we know little more than what 

we find in the books of the Old Teftament. Thofe 

precious fragments are fufficient to let us know the ori- 
gin of poefy; its true defign \ the ufe that was made 
of it by thofe infpir'd writers, namely, to celebrate the 
perfections, and fing the wonderful works of God, as 
alio the dignity and fublimity of ftile which ought to 
accompany it, and be adapted to the majefty of the fub- 
jedts it treats. The difcourfes of Job's friends, who 
iiv'd in the eaft, as he himfelf did, and who were di- 
ftinguifti'd among the Gentiles, as much by their learn- 
ing as their birth, may likewife give us fome notion of 
the eafrern eloquence in thofe early ages. 

What the Egyptian priefts faid of the Greeks in ge- 
neral, and of the Athenians in particular, according to 
(x) Plato, that they were but children in antiquity, is 

very true with refpecl: to arts and fciences, of which 
they have falfely afcrib'd the invention to chimerical 
perfons, much pofterior to the deluge. ( r) The holy 
fcripture informs us, that before thatepocha, God had 
difcover'd to mankind the art of tilling and cultivating 

the ground ; of feeding their flocks and cattle, when 

(#) la Timxo, p. zi, [ y.) Geo. r, vi, 

their 
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their habitation was in tents ; of fpinning wool and 
flax, and weaving it into fluffs and linnen ; of forg- 
ing and polifhing iron and brafs, and putting them to 
numberlefs ufes that are neceflary and convenient for 

life and fociety. 

We learn from the fame fcriptures, that very foon 
after the deluge, human induftry had made feveral dis- 
coveries very worthy of admiration ; as, I. The art 
of fpinning gold thread, and of interweaving it with 
fluffs. 2. That of beating gold, and with light thin 
lewes of it to gild wood and other materials. 3. The 
iecret of cafting metals ; as brafs, filver, or gold ; and 
of making all forts of figures with them in imitation 
of nature ; of reprefenting any kind of different ob- 
jects ; and of making an infinite variety of veflels of 
thofe metals, for ufe and ornament. 4. The art of 
painting, or carving upon wood, ftone, or marble : 
and, 5. To name no more, that of dying their filks 
and fluffs, and giving them the moft exquifite and beau- 
tiful colours. 

As it was in Afia that men flrft fettled after the 
deluge, it is eafy to conceive that Afia muft have been 
the nurfe, as it were, of arts and fciences, of which 
the remembrance had been prefer v'd by tradition ; and 
which were afterwards reviv'd again, and reftor'd by 
means of men's wants and neceilities, which put them 
upon all the methods of induftry and application. 



Sect. I. Architecture, 
H E buildine of the tower of BabeL and Yhor 



y 



after, of thofe famous cities Babylon and N 



veh, which have been look'd upon as prodigies ; the 
grandeur and magnificence of royal and other palaces, 
divided into fundry halls and apartments, and adornM 
with every thing that either decency or conveniency 
could require ; the regularity and fy mmetry of the pil- 
lars and vaulted roofs, raisM and multiplied one u] 
another ; the noble gates of their cities ; the brea 

and thicknefs of their ramparts; the height and flxcn 
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of their towers ; their large commodious keys on the 
banks of their great rivers ; and their curious bold 
bridges built over them : all thefe things, I fay, with 
many other works of the like nature, mew to what a 
pitch of perfection architecture was carried in thofe an- 
tient times. 

Yet I cannot fay, whether in thofe ages this art rofe 
to that degree of perfection, which it afterwards at- 
tained in Greece and Italy ; or thofe vaft ftrudures in 
Afia and Egypt, fo much boafted of by the antients, 
Were as remarkable for their beauty and regularity, as 
they were for their magnitude and fpacioumefs. We 
hear of five orders in architecture, the Tufcan, Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Compofite : but we never hear 
of an Afiatic or Egyptian order - s which gives us reafon 

to doubt whether the fymmetry, meafures, and pro- 
portions of pillars, pilafters, and other ornaments in 
architecture, were exactly obferv'd in thofe antient 
iftructures. 

Sect. II. Mufuh 

T T is no wonder, if, in a country like Afia, ad- 
dieted to voluptuous and luxurious living, mufick, 
which is in a manner the foul of fuch enjoyments, was 
in high efteem, and cultivated with great application, 
The very names of the principal notes of antient mu- 
fick, which the modern has ftill prefcrv'd, namely, 
the Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian, and ./Eolian, 
fufficiently indicate the place where it had its origin ; 
or at leafr, where it was improv'd and brought to per- 
fection, (z) We learn from holy fcripture, that in 
Laban's time inftrumental mufick was much in ufein 
the country where he dwelt, that is, in Mefopotamia; 
fince, among the other reproaches he makes to his fon- 
in-law Jacob, he complains, that by his precipitate 
flight, he had put it out of his power to conduct him 
and his family with ?nirth and with Jongs > with tabret 

and ivith harp, (a) Amongft the booty that Cyrus or- 

(*j Gen, xxxi, *;» {•') Cyrop. 1. 4. p. 13, 

der'd 
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der'd to be fet apart for his uncle Cyaxares, mention 
is made of two famous f female muficians, very fkil- 
ful in their profeflion, who accompany'd a lady of 
Sufa, and were taken prifoners with her. 

To determine what degree of perfection mufick 
was carried to by the antients, is a queftion which 
very much puzzles the learned. It is the harder to be 
decided, becaufe, to determine juftly upon it, it feems 
neceflary we fhould have feveral pieces of mufick com- 
pos'd by the antients, with their notes, that we might 
examine it both with our eyes and our ears. But, 
unhappily, it is not with mufick in this refpe£r, as 
with antient fculpture and poetry, of which we have 
fo many noble monuments remaining ; whilft, on the 
contrary, we have not any one piece of their compofi- 
tion in the other fcience, by which we can form a cer- 
tain judgment of it, and determine whether the mufic 
of the antients was as perfect as ours. 

'Tis generally allow'd, that the antients were ac* 
quainted with the triple fymphony, that is, the har- 
mony of voices, that of inftruments, and that of 
voices and inftruments in concert. 

'Tis alfo agreed, that they excelled in what relates 
to the rythmus. What is meant by rythmus, is the 
aflemblage, or union of various times in mufic, which 
are joined together with a certain order, and in certain 
proportions. To under/land this definition, it is to be 
obferved, that the mufic we are here fpeaking of, was 
always fet and fung to the words of certain verfes, in 
which every fy liable was diftinguiftYd into long and 
fhort ; that the fnort fy liable was pronounc'd as quick 
again as the Ions: ; that therefore the former was 




reckon'd to make up but one time, whilft the latter 
made up two ; and confequently the found which an- 
fwer'd to this, was to continue twice as long, as the 
found which anfwer'd to the other ; or, which is the 
fame thing, it was to confift of two times, or meafures, 
whilft the other comprehended but one ; that the verfes 



which 
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which were fung, confifted of a certain number of feet 
form'd by the different combination of thefe long and 
ihort fyllables ; and that the rythmus of the fong re- 
gularly followed the march of thefe feet. As thefe 
feet, of what nature or extent foever, were always di- 
vided into two equal or unequal parts, of which the 
former was called <4<r<s, elevation or railing ; and the 
latter £«V< 5 , depreflion or falling : fo the rythmus of 
the fong, which anfwer'd to every one of thofe feet, 
was divided into two parts equally or unequally by what 
we now call a beat, and a reft or intermiffion. The 
fcrupulous regard the antients had to the quantity of 
their fyllables in their vocal mufic, made their rythmus 
much more perfect and regular than ours : for our 
poetry is not form'd upon the meafure of long and 
Ihort fyllables ; but neverthelefs a fkilful mufician a- 
mongft us, may in fome fort exprefs, by the length 
of the founds, the quantity of every fyllable. This 
account of the rythmus of the antients I have copied 
from one of the differtations of Monfieur Burette ; 
which I have done out of regard for young ftudents, 
to whom this little explanation may be of great ufe 
for the understanding of feveral pafTages in antient au- 
thors. I now return to my fubjecl:. 

The principal point in difpute among the learned, 
concerning the mufic of the antients, is to know whe- 
ther they underftood mufic in feveral parts ; that is, a 
compofition confifting of feveral parts, and in which 
all thofe different parts form each by itfelf a compleat 
piece, and at the fame time have an harmonious con- 
nexion, as it is in our counter-point or concert, whe- 
ther fimple or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning 
this matter, and whatever elfe relates to the mufic of 
the antients, I refer him to the learned dilfertations of 
the above-menticn'd Mr. Burette, inferted in the 3d, 
4th, and 5th volumes of the Memoirs of the royal 
academy des Bdlcs-httres ; which fhew the profound 



•erudition and exquifite tafte of that writer. 
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Sect. III. Phyftc. 

E likewife difcover in thofe early times the ori- 
gin of phyfic, the beginnings of which, as of ail 
other arts and fciences, were very rude and imperfect. 
{b) Herodotus, and after him Strabo, obferve, that it 
was a general cuftom among the Babylonians to ex- 
pofe their lick perfons to the view of paflengers, in or- 
der to learn of them whether they had been affli&ed 
with the like diftemper, and by what remedies they 
had been cured. From hence feveral people have pre- 
tended that phyfic is nothing elfe but a conjectural and 
experimental fcience, entirely refulting from obferva- 
tions made upon the nature of different difeafes, and 
upon fuch things as are conducive or prejudicial to 
health. It muft be confefs'd, that experience will go 
a great way ; but that alone is not fufficient. The fa- 
mous Hippocrates made great ufe of it in his practice ; 
but he did not entirely rely upon it. (c) The cuftom 
was in thofe days for all perfons that had been fick, 
and were cured, to. put up a picture of iEfculapius, 
vvherein they gave an account of the remedies that had 
jreftored them to their health. That celebrated phy- 
fician caufed all thefe infcriptions and memorials to be 

copied out, which were of great advantage to him. 

(d) Phyfic was, even in the time of the Trojan 
war, in great ufe and efteem. iEfculapius, who 
flourilhed at that time, is reckon'd the inventor of that 
art, and had even then brought it to a great perfection 
by his profound knowledge in botany, by his great 
/kill in medicinal preparations and chirurgical opera- 
tions : for in thofe days thefe feveral branches were not 
feparated from one another, but were all included to- 
gether under the denomination of phyfic. 

(e) The two fons of /Efculapius, Podalirius and 

Machaon, who commanded a certain number of troops 

(b) Her. 1. i. c. 197. Strab. J. 16. p. 746. (e) PI In. 1. zg, 

Ci 1. Strab. 1. 8. p. 374. (d) Died, 1. 5. p. 341, ' {') Horn. 

Jiiad, J. jo, v, 821— .S47, 

at 
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at the fiege of Troy, were both excellent phyficians 
and brave officers ; and render'd as much fervice to the 
Grecian army by their fkill in their phyfical, as they* 
did by their courage and conduct in their military 
capacity, (f) Nor did Achilles himfelf, or even Alex- 
ander the Great in after-times, think the knowledge 
of this fcience improper for a general, or beneath his 
dignity. On the contrary, he learnt it himfelf of 
Chiron, the centaur, and afterwards inftru&ed his go- 
vernor and friend Patroclus in it, who did not difdain 
to exercife the art, in healing the wound of Eurypilus. 
This wound he heal'd by the application of a certain 
root, which immediately aflwag'd the pain, and ftop'd 
the bleeding. Botany, or that part of phyfic which 

treats of herbs and plants, was very much known, 
and almoft the only branch of the fcience ufed in thofe 
early times, (g) Virgil fpeaking of a celebrated phy- 
fician, who was inftru£ted in his art by Apollo him- 
felf, feems to confine that profeflion to the knowledge 
of fimples : Scire pot eft at es herbarum uf unique medendi 
maluit. 'Twas nature herfelf that offer'd thofe inno- 
cent and falutary remedies, and feem'd to invite man- 
kind to make ufe of them, (h) Their gardens, fields 
and woods fupply'd them gratis with an infinite plenty 
and variety. (/) As yet no ufe was made of minerals, 

treacles, and other compofitions, fince difcover'd 
clofer and more inquifitive refearches into nature. 

(i) Pliny fays, that phyfic, brought by iEfculapius. 
into great reputation about the time of the Trojan war, 
was foon after neglected and loft, and lay in a manner 
buried in darknefs till the time of the Peloponnefian 
war, when it was reviv'd by Hippocrates, and reftor'd 
to its antient honour and credit. This may be true 
with refpeft to Greece : but in Perfia we find it always 
cultivated, and conftantly held in great reputation. 

The great Cyrus, as is obferv'd by Xenophon, 

if) Plut. in Alex. p. 668. (g) JEn. 1- 12. v. 396. 

(h) Plin. 1. 26. c. 1. (/') Id. I. 24. c. I, L. 29. c. 9, 

(?j Cyrop. 1, 1, p. 29, 8c 1. 8. p. 2l2t 

never 
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never fail'd to take a certain number of excellent phyfi- 
cians along with him in the army, rewarding them very 
liberally, and treating them with particular regard : he 
Further remarks, that in this Cyrus only followed a 
cuftom, that had been anciently eflablifh'd among 

their generals ; {in) and that the younger Cyrus a&ed 

in the fame manner. 

It muft neverthelefs be acknowledge that it was 
Hippocrates, who carried this fcience to its higheft per- 
fection : and tho' it be certain, that feveral improve- 
ments and new difcoveries have been made in that art 
fince his time, yet is he ftill look'd upon by the ableft 
phyficians, as the firft a*id chief mafter of the faculty, 
and as the perfon whofe writings ought to be the chief 
ftudy of thofe that would diftinguifh themfelves in that 
profeilion. 

Men thus qualified, who, befide their having ftudied 
the mofl celebrated phyficians, as well ancient as mo- 
dern, befide the knowledge they have acquired of the 
virtues of fimples, the principles of natural philofophy, 
and the conftitution and contexture of human bodies, 
have had a long pra&ice and experience, and to that 
have added their own ferious reflections 3 fuch men as 
thefe, in a well-order' d ftare, deferve to be highly re- 
warded and diftinguifhed, as the holy Spirit itfelf figni- 
fies to us in the facred writings : (n) The skill of the 

phyficians /hall lift up his head : and in the fight of great 

men he Jhall be in admiration $ fince all their labours, 
lucubrations and watchings are devoted to the peopled 
health, which of all human blefiings is the deareft and 
moft valuable. And yet this blefling is what mankind 
are the leaft careful to preferve. They do not only de- 
ftroy it by riot and excefs, but thro' a blind credulity 
they foolifhly entruft it with perfons of no /kill or ex- 
perience, * who impofe upon them by their impudence 

(m) De exped. Cyr. 1. 2. p. 311. * («) Ecclus. xxxviii. 3, 

* Palam eft, ut quifque inter Adeo blanda eft fperandi pro fe cui- 
iftos loquendo polleat, imperatorem quedukedo, Flin. /. 29, c, I. 
iilico vitae noftras necifque fieri 

and 
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and prefumption, or feduce them by their flattering af- 
furances of infallible recovery. 

Sect. IV. JJironomy. 

AS much as the Grecians defir'd to be cfteem'd the 
authors and inventors of all arts and fciences, they 
could never abfolutely deny the Babylonians the ho- 
nour of having laid the foundations of aftronomy. 
The * advantageous fituation of Babylon, which was 
built upon a wide, extended flat country, where no 
mountains bounded the profpedt; the conftarit clear- 
nefs and ferenity of the air in that couutry, fo favour- 
able to the free contemplation of the heavens ; perhaps 
alfo the extraordinary height of the tower of Babel, 
which feem'd to be intended for an obfervatory ; all 
thefe circumftances were ftrong motives to engage this 
people to a more nice obfervation of the various moti- 
ons of the heavenly bodies, and the regular courfe of 
the ftars. f The abbot Renaudot, in his diflertation 
upon the fphere, observes, that the plain, which in 
fcripture is cali'd Shinar, and in which Babylon flood, 
is the fame as is cali'd by the Arabians Sinjar, where 
the caliph Almamon, the feventh of the Habbailides, 
in whofe reign the fciences began to flourifli among the 
Arabians, caus'd the aftronomical obfervations to be 
made, which for feveral ages directed all the aftrono- 
mers of Europe : and that the fultan Gelaleddin Me- 
likfchah, the third of the Seljukides, caus'd a courfe of 
the like obfervations to be made near three hundred 
years afterwards in the fame place : from whence it ap- 
pears, that this place was always reckon'd one of the 
propereft in the world for aftronomical obfervations. 

The ancient Babylonians could not have carried 
theirs to any great perfection for want of he help of 
tefefcopes, which are of modern invention, and have 
greatly contributed of late years to render our aftrono- 

* A Principio AfTyrii propter ftellarum obfervaverunt. Cic.lib*i 4 

planitiem magnitudinemque regio- dc Divin. n. z. 

num quas incolebant, cum ccelum f Memoirs of the Academy des 

ex omni parte patens & apertum Belles- let tres } Vol. L Part z* z* 

Utfuerenturj traje&iones motufque 

micai 
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mical enquiries more perfect and exact. Whatever they 
were, they have not come down to us. Epigenes, a 
great and credible author, according to Pliny (<?), fpeaks 
of obfervations made for the fpace of feven hundred and 
twenty years, and imprinted upon fquares of brick ; 
which, if it be true, muft reach back to a very early 
antiquity, (p) Thofe of which Callifthenes, a philofo- 
pher in Alexander's court, makes mention, and of 
which he gave Ariftotle an account, include 1903 
years, and confequently muft commence very near the 
deluge, and the time of Nimrod's building the city of 
Babylon. 

We are certainly under great obligations, which we 
Ought to acknowledge, to the labours and curious in- 
quiries of thofe who have contributed to the difcovery 
or improvement of fo ufeful afcience; a fcience, not 
only of great fervice to agriculture and navigation, by 
the knowledge it gives us of the regular courfe of the 
frars, and of the wonderful, conftant and uniform 
proportion of days, months, feafons and years ; but 
even to religion itfelf 5 with which, as Plato (hews, (q) 
the ftudy of that fcience has a very clofe and neceflary 
connexion ; as it directly tends to infpire us with great 
reverence for the deity, who with an infinite wifdom 

prefides over the government of the univerfe, and is 
prefent and attentive to all our anions. But at the 
fame time we cannot fufHciently deplore the misfortune 
of thofe very philofophers, who, by their fuccefsful * 
application and aftronomical inquiries, came very near 
the creator, and yet were fo unhappy as not to find 
him, becaufe they did not ferve and adore him as they 
ought to do, nor govern their actions by the rules and 
directions o f that divine model. 

Sect. V. Judicial JJirohgy. 
As to the Babylonian and other eaftern philofophers, 

to) Plin. hift. nat. 1. 7. c. 56. (/>) Porphyr. apud. Sair.pl:c. iri 

}. 2. de ccelo. (gr. In Epinom. p. 989 — 992* 

* Magna induftrla, magna fo- invenerunt quia qujercre neg- 

lertia : fed ibi Creatorem fcrutati lexerunt. Auguji. dc -verb. Evang, 

font pofitum non longc a fe, & non Mattb. Scnn. 63, c, 1. 

the 
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fhe ftudy of the heavenly bodies was fo far from lead-: 
fog them, as it ought to have done, to the knowledge 
of him who is both their creator and director, that 
for the molt part it carried them into impious prac- 
tices, and the extravagancies of judicial aftrology. So 
we term that deceitful and prefumptuous fcience, which 
teaches to judge of things to come by the knowledge of 
the ftars, and to foretel events by the fituation of the 
planets, and by their different afpecls : a fcience juftly 
look'd upon as a madnefs and folly by all the moft fen- 
fible writers among the pagans themfelves. (r) O deli- 
rationem incredlbilem I cries Cicero, in refuting the" 
extravagant opinions of thofe aftrologers, frequently 
call'd Chaldeans from the country that firft produe'd 
them, who, in confequence of the obfervations made, 
as they affirm'd, by their predeceflbrs upon all paft 
events, for the fpace only of four hundred and feventy 
thoufand years, pretended to know alTuredly by the 
afpecr, and combination of the ftars and planets at the 
inftant of a child's birth, what would be his genius, 
temper, manners, the conftitution of his body, his ac- 
tions ; and in a word, all the events, with the duration 
of his life. He repeats a thoufand abfurdities of this 
opinion, the very ridicule of which fufficiently expofes 
it to contempt j and afks, why of all that vaft number 
of children, that are born in the fame moment, and 
without doubt exactly under the afpecT: of the fame 
ftars, there are ^ot two of them, whofe lives and for- 
tunes refemble each other. He puts this further quefti- 
on, whether that great number of men, that perifh'd 
at the battle of Canme, and died of one and the fame 

death, were all born under the fame conftellations. 

(s) It is hardly credible, that fo abfurd an art, 
founded entirely upon fraud and impofture, fraudulent 
tijjima artium, as Pliny calls it, fhould ever acquire fo 
much credit, as this has done, throughout the whole 
world and in all ages. What has fupported and 

brought it into fo great vogue, continues that author, 

(r) L, 2, de Div. n. 87, 99. (5) Plin. Prowm. 1. 30. 

is 
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is the natural curiofity men have to penetrate into fun*- 
rity, and to know beforehand the things that are tq 

befall them : nullo non avldo futura de fe fciendi \ at- 
tended with a fuperftitious credulity, which finds itfelf 
agreeably flatter' d with the large and grateful promifes, 
of which thofe fortune-tellers are never fparing. Ita 

blandijjimis dejlderatijjimifque promtjfis addidit vires re- 
ligionisy ad quas maxime etiamnum callgat humanum 
genus. 

(t) Modern writers, and among others two of our 
greateft philofophers, Gaflendus and Rohault, have in- 
veigh'd againft the folly of that pretended fcience with 
the fame energy, and have demonftrated it to be 
equally void of principles and experience. 

As for its principles. The heaven, according to th« 
fyftem of the aftrologers, is divided into twelve equal 
parts : which parts are taken not according to the poles 
of the world, but according to thofe of the zodiac : 
thefe twelve parts, or proportions of heaven, have each 
of them its attribute, as riches, knowledge, parentage, 
&c. the raoft important and decifive portion is that 
which is next under the horizon, and which is 
call'd the afcendant, becaufe it is ready to afcend and 
appear above the horizon, when a man comes into the 
world : the planets are divided into the propitious, the 
malignant, and the mixt : the afpe£s of thefe planets, 
which are only certain diftances from one another, are 
likewife either happy or unhappy. I fay nothing of 
feveral other hypothefes, which are all equally arbi- 
trary ; and I afk, whether any man of common fenfe 
can give into them upon the bare word of thefe im- 
poftors, without any proofs, or even without the leaft 
fhadow of probability. The critical moment, and that 
on which all their predictions depend, is that of the 
birth. And why not as well the moment of con- 
ception ? Why have the ftars no influence during the 
nine months of child-bearing ? Or is it po0ible, con- 
fidering the incredibile rapidity of the heavenly bodies, 

{:) Gatfendi phyf, fcCt. z. 1. 6. Rohaulfs phyf. part 2. ch. 27. 

2. always 
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always to be fure of hitting the precife, determinate 
moment, without the leaft variation of more, or left, 

which is fufficient to overthrow alj ? A thoufand other 

objections of the fame kind might be made, which are 

altogether unanfwerable. 

As for experience, they have ftill lefs reafon to flatter 
hemfelves on that fide. Whatever they have of that, 
jnuft confift in obfervations founded upon events, that 
have always come to pafs in the fame manner, when- 
ever the planets were found in the fame fituation. Now, 
'tis unanimoufly agreed by all aftronomers, that feveral 
thoufands of years muft pafs, before any fuch fituation 
of the ftars, as they wou'd imagine, can twice happen : 
and 'tis very certain, that the ftate, in which the heavens 
will be to morrow, has never yet been fince the crea- 
tion of the world. The reader may confult the two 
philofophers above mention'd, particularly Gaflendus, 
who has more copioufly treated this fubject. But fuch, 
and no better, are the foundations upon which the 
whole ftructure of judicial aftrology is built. 

But, what is aftonifhing, and argues an abfolute 
want of all reafon, is, that certain pretended wits, who 
obftinately harden themfelves againft the moft con- 
vincing proofs of religion, and who refufe to believe 
even the cleareft and moft certain prophecies upon the 
word of God, do fometimes give entire credit to the 
vain predictions of thefe aftrologers and impoftors. 

St. Auftin, in feveral paffages of his writings, in- 
forms us, that this ftupid and facrilegious credulity is a 
juft * chaftifement from God, who frequently punifheth 
the voluntary blindnefs of men, by inflicting a ftill 

greater blindnefs ; and who fuffers evil fpirits, that they 
may keep their fervants ftill fafler in their nets, fome- 
times to foretel them things which do really come to 

* His omnibus confideratis, Ron fas & noxias opiniones de aftralibus 

immerito creditur, cum aftrologi fatis infcrcre humanis mcntibus at- 

mirabiliter multa vera refpondcnt, que firmare, _ non horofcopi notati 

cccuko in ftinftu fieri Ipirituum non Sc infpecti aliqua arte, qua; null* 

bonorum, quorum cura cit has fal- eft. De Civ. Dei, L 5. c. 7. 
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pafs, and of which the expectation very often ferve 

only to torment them. 

God, who alone forefees future contingencies anc 

events, becaufe he alone is the fovereign difpofer and 

director of them, * does often in fcripture revile the 

ignorance of the Babylonian aftrologers, fo much 

boafted of, calling them forgers of lies and faUhoods : 



he moreover defies all 



their falfe gods to foretel 



any 



thing whatfoever, and confents, if they do, that they 
{hould be worfhipped as gods. Then, addrefling him 



felf to the city of Babylon, he particularly declares all 
the circumffances of the miferies, with which {he (hall 
be overwhelm'd above two hundred years after that 
prediction ; and that none of her prognofticators, who 
had flatter'd her with the aflurances of a perpetual 
grandeur they pretended to have read in the ftars, mould 
be able to avert the judgment, or even to forefee the 
time of its accomplishment. Indeed how mould they ? 
fince at the very time of its execution, when («) Bel- 
fhazzar, the lafr. king of Babylon, faw a hand come 
out of the wall, and write unknown characters thereon, 
the Magi, Chaldeans, and in a word, all the pretended 
fages of the country were not able fo much as to read 

Here then we fee aftrology and magick 

and impotence, in the very 



the writing. 



of ignorance 



convicted 

place where they were moft in vogue, and on an occa- 
iion when it was certainly their intereft to difplay the i i 
fcience and whole power. 



(u) Dan. c. v. 

* Therefore jhall evil come upon 
thee, thou Jhalt not know from 
whence it rifeth : and mifchief Jhall 
fall upon thee, thou Jhall not be able 
to put it off : and deflation Jhall 
come upon thee fuddenly, which thou 
jhalt not know. Stand now with 
thine enchantments^ aud with the 
multitude of thy Jorcerics, wherein not 
thou haft laboured from thy youth ; 

if fo be thou Jhalt be able to profit. 



if Jo be thou may* ft prevail. Th:t 
art wearied in the multitude of thy 
counfch : -let now the aftrologers, 
the ftar-gazzcrs, the prognofticatcn 

ftand up, and fave thee from thefe 
things that ftiall come upon thee. 
Behold, they jhall be as Jlubbi 
the fire Jhall burn them : they jka'd 
deliver themfelves from the 
power cf the fame. Ifai. xlvii. 
II— 14, 
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ARTICLE IV. 

Religion. 

TH E moft authentick and general idolatry in the 
world, is that wherein the fun and moon were 
the objects of divine worth ip. This idolatry was 
founded upon a millaken gratitude; which, inftcad of 
afcending up to the deity, ftop'd fhort at the veil, which 
both ccver'd and difcover'd him. With the leaft re- 
flection or penetration they might have difcern'd the 

foverei<m who commanded, from the * minuter who 
did but obey. 

In all ages mankind have been fenfibly convine'd of 
the necemty of an intercourfc between God and man : 
and adoration fuppofes God to be both attentive to 
man's defires, and capable of fulfilling them. But the 
di fiance of the fun and of the moon is an obffacle to 
this intercourfe. Therefore foolifh men endeavoured 
to remedy this inconvenience, by laying their f hands 
upon their mouths, and then lifting them up to thof® 



falfe gods, in order to teftify that they would be glad to 



unite themfclves to them, but that they could not. 
This was that impious cuftom fo prevalent throughout 
all the ealr, from which Job efteem'd himfelf happy to 
have been preferv'd: || If I beheld the fun when it 
foined, cr the moon walking in brightnefs : and my heart 
hath been Jecretly enticed^ or my mouth hath kiffed my 
hand. 

(x) The Perfians adored the fun, and particularly the 
rifing fun, with the profoundeft veneration. To him 
they dedicated a magnificent chariot, with horfes of the 
greateft beauty and value, as we have fcen in Cyrus's 
ilately cavalcade. (This fame ceremony was practis'd 

(x) Her. 1. 1. c. 131. 
* Among the Hebreius the ordinary come the word adorarc ; that is to 



for the fun fignifics minifter. jay 

f Superftitiofus vulgus manum || 'lhe text 

ori admovens, ofculum lajbiis pref- xxxi. z6, 27 
fit. Mimic, p. t. From tbcr.tx is 
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■ the Babylonians ; of whom Tome impious king-; 
of "fudah borrow'd it, and brought it into PaJeftine.) 
(_)•) Sometimes they likewife facrihe'd oxen to this god, 
who wp.s very much known amongft them by the 
name of Mithra. 

(z) By a natural confequence of the worfhip they 
paid to the fun, thev likewife paid a particular venera- 
tion to fire, always invok'd it firffc in their facrif ces, 
(#) carried it with great refpe£r before the king in all 
his marches ; entrusted the keeping of their facred fire, 
which came down from heaven, as they pretended, to 
none but the Magi ; and would have look'd upon it as 
the greatefl of misfortunes, if it had been fuffer'd to 
go out. (b) Hi (lory informs us, that the emperor He- 
raclius, when he was at war with the Perfians, demo- 
lifh'd feveral of their temples, and ^particularly the 
chapel in which the facred fire had been preferv'd till 
that time, which occafion'd Great mourning and la- 



mentation throughout the whole country, (c) The 
Perfians likewife honour'd the water, the earth, and 
the winds, as fo many deities. 

The cruel ceremony of making children pafs thro' 
the fire, was undoubtedly a confequence of the wor- 
fhip paid to that clement : for this fire-woiihip was 
common to the Babylonians and Perfians. The fcrip- 
ture pofitivcly fays of the people of Mefopotamia, who 
were fent as a colon v into the country of the Samari- 
tants, that tht? cm; fed iheir children to. pafs through tht 
"e. '7'is well known how common this barbarous 




cuftom became in many provinces of Afia. 

(d) Eefides thefe, the Perfians had two gods of a 
more extraordinary nature, namely, Oromafdes and 
Arimanius. The former they look'd upon as the author 
of all the bleffings and good things that happened to 
them ; and the latter as the author of all . the evils 



(y) 4 Kings xxiii. it. Strab. 1. 15. p. 732, (z) Ibid. 

\a) Xenoph. Cyrop. J. 8. p. 215. Am. Mar. I. 23. (b) Zcnar. 

AnnaLVoI.il. (c) Her.]* I. C {d) Plut. in lib. 

<Je Ifid. &c Oiirid. p. 369. 

where- 
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I (hail give a large ac- 



■wherewith thev were airlicled. 

count of thefe deities hereafter. 

(d) The Perfians eredled neither ftatues, nor temples, 
nor altars to their gods; but offered their facrifices in 
the open air, and generally on the tops of hills, or 011 
high places, (e) It was in the open fields that Cyrus 

acquitted himfelf of that religious duty, when he made 



the pompous and folemn proceflion already fpokcn of. 
* It is fuppofed to have been through the advice and 
inftigation of the Magi, that Xerxes, thePerfian king, 
burnt all the Grecian temples, efteeming it injurious 
to the majefty of God to {hut him up within walls, to 
whom all things are open, and to whom the whole 
world mould be reckon'd as an houfe or a temple. 

f Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Romans 
a£ied more wifely than the Perfians, in that they 
ereded temples within their cities, and thereby fup- 
pofed their gods to relide among them, which was a 
proper way to infpire the people with fentimentsof re* 
ligion and piety. Varro was not of the fame opinion : 
(f) (St. Auftin has preferv'd that paflageof his works.) 
After having obferv'd, that the Romans had worfhip'd 
their gods without ffatues or images for above an hun- 
dred and feventy years, he adds, that, if they had ftill 
preferv'd that ancient cuftom, their religion would 
have been the purer and freer from corruption : §)uod 
ft adhuc manjijj'et) cajlius dii objerv ar entur : and to con- 
firm his fentiment, he cites the example of the Jewifh 
nation. 

The laws of Perfia fufFer'd no man to confine the 
motive of his facrifices to any private or domeftick in- 
tereft. This was a fine way of attaching all particular 



(d) Herod 1. 1. c. 131. 

(/) L. 4. de Civ. Dei. 1. 3 1. 

* Auctoribus Magis Xerxes in- 
fiammafie templa Grascia: dicitur, 
quod parietibus includerent deos, 
quibus omnia deberent efTc patentia 
ac libera, quorurnque hie mundus 
omnis templum ellet & domus. 

Cic, /, 2. deL'ttby 



[e) Cyrop. 1. 8. p. 233. 
f Melius Graeci atqr.e noirri, 

qui, ut angerent pietatem in deos, 
ealdem illos urbes, quas nos, i.nco- 
lere volucrunt. Adfert enim h«ec 
opinio rciigionem utilem civitati- 

bus, lbid % 
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perfons to the publick good, by teaching them, that 
they ought never to facrifice for themfelves alone, but 
for the king and the whole ftate, wherein every man 
.was" comprehended with the reft of his fellow^citizens. 
The Magi were the guardians of all the ceremonies 
relating to tHeir worfbip ; and 'twas to them the peo- 
ple had reccurfe, in order to be inftru£ted therein, and 
to know on what days, to what gods, and after what 
manner they were to offer their facrifices. As thefe 
Magi were all of one tribe, and that none, but the fon 
of a prieft could pretend to the honour of the. prieft- 
hood, they jcept all their learning and knowledge, 
whether in, religious or political concerns, to them- 
felves and their families; nor was it lawful for them to 
inftrufi: any ftranger in thofe matters, without the 
Icing's permiffion. It was granted in favour of The- 
jniftocles, (g) and was, according to Plutarch, a parti- 
cular effeft of the prince's great conftderation for that 
.diffinguifli'd perfpn. 

This knowledge and-lkill in religious matters, which 
made Plato define magic, or the learning of the Magi, 
the art of worshipping the gods in . a becoming man- 
ner, Sf£? gave the Magi great authority both 
with the prince and people, who could offer no facri- 
fice without their prefence and miniftration. 
\ . And before a prince in Perfia could come to the 
crown, he was oblig'd to receive inft,ru£Hon for a cer- 
tain rime from fome of the Magi, and to learn of them 
both the art of reigning, and that of worfhipping the 
.gods after, a proper manner. Nor did he determine 
any important affair of the ftate when he was upon the 
throne, without taking their advice and opinion before- 
hand : for which reafon f Pliny fays, that even in his 
time they were look'd npon in all the eaftern countries 

- « ■ * 

< (j) In Them, p. 126. 

* Ncc <juifquam rex Perfarum (au&ontas magerum) ut hcdieque 
poteft cffc, qui nori ante magorum eriam in magna parte - gentium 
f&npKnam fdentiamque perccperit. prasvaJeat, £c in oriente regura re- 
CL\ JiDmri. L i. ». gj, gibus "imperet. JY«r. h 30. c, I. 

•J* la tantum faftigii adolevit 

as 
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as the matters and dire&ors of princes, and of thofe 
who filled themfelves the kings of kings; 
- They were the fages, the philofophers, and men of 
learning in Perfia ; as the Gymnofophifts and Brach- 
mans were amongft the Indians, and the Druids a- 
mong the Gauls. Their great reputation made peo- 
ple come from the mod diftant countries to be in- 
ftruSed by them in philofophy and religion ; and we 
are affur'd it was from them Pythagoras borrow'd the 
principles of that learning, by which he acquired fo 
much veneration and refpefl: among the Greeks, ex- 
cepting only his do&rine of tranfmigration, which 
he learn* d of the Egyptians, and by which he cor- 
rupted and debas'd the antient do&rine of the Magi 
concerning the immortality of the foul. 

'Tis generally agreed, that Zoroafter was the origi- 
nal author and founder of this fe£t : but authors are 
considerably divided in their opinions about the time 
in which he liv'd. (/;) What Pliny fays upon this 
head,= may reafonably ferve to reconcile that variety of 
opinions, as is very judicioufly obferv'd by Dr. Prideaux. 
Wereadinthat author, that there were two perfons 
named Zoroafter, between whofe lives there might be 
the diftance perhaps of fix hundred years. The firft 
of them was the founder of the Magian fed about the 
year of the world 2900 ; and the latter, who certain- 
ly flourifh'd between the beginning of Cyrus's reign 

in the eaft, and the end of Darius's, fon of Hyftafpes, 
was the reftorer and reformer of it. 

Throughout all the eaftern countries, idolatry was 
divided into two principal fe£ts ; that of the Sabeans, 
who ador'd images ; and that of the Magians, who 
worfhip'd fire. The former of thefe fe&s had its rife 
among the Chaldeans, who, from their knowledge of 
aftronomy, and their particular application to the (tudy 
of the feveral planets, which they believ'd to be in-' 
habited by fo many intelligences, who were to thofe 

orbs what the foul of man is to his body, were indue 5 d 

\b) Hift. Nat. 1. 30. c. 1. 

N 3 to 
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to reprefent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury >. 
Venus, and Diana, or the Moon, by fo many images, 
or fratues, in which they imagin'd thofe pretended in- 
telligences, or deities, were as really prefent as in the 
planets themfelves. In time, the number of their gods 

confiderably increas'd : this image-worfhip from Chal- 
dea fpread itfelf throughout all the eaft ; from thence 
palled into Egypt ; and at length came among the 
Greeks, who propagated it through all the weftern 
nations. 

To this feci; of the Sabeans was diametrically oppo- 
fite that of the Magians, which alfo took its rife in 
the fame eaftern countries. The Magians utterly ab- 
hor' d images, arid worihip'd God only under the form 
of tire j looking upon that, on account of its purity, 
brightnefs, activity, fubtilty, fecundity, and incorrup- 
tibility, as the mcit. perfect fymbol or reprefentation 
of the Deity. They began firft in Perfia, and there 
and in India were the only places where this feci: was 
propagated, where they remain even to this day. Their 
chief doctrine was, that there were two principles 3 
one the caufe of all good, and the other the caufe of 

all evil. The former is reprefented by light, and the 
other by darknefs, as their trued fymbols. The good 
god they name Yazuan and Ormuzd, and the evil 
god Abraman. 7'he former is by the Greeks called 
Oromafdes, and the latter Arimanius. (i) And there- 
fore when Xerxes prayed, that his enemies might al- 
ways refolvc to banifh their beft and braveft citizens, 
as the Athenians had Themiftocles, he addrefs'd his 
prayer to Arimanius, the evil god of the Perfians, and 
not to Oromafdes, their good god. 

Concerning thefe two gods they had this difference 
of opinion that whereas fome held both of them to 
have been from all eternity ; others contended, that 
the good god only was eternal, and the other was 
created. But they both agreed in this, that there will 
be a continual oppofition between thefe two, till the 

(/') Plut. in Themiit. p. ia6, 

end 
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end of the world : that then the good god fhali ever- 
come the evil god, and that from thence-forward 



each of them mall have his world to himfelf ; that is v 
the good god, his world with all the good j and the. 
evil god, his world with all the wicked. 

The fecond Zoroafter, who lived in the time of 
Darius, undertook to reform fume articles in the ; re- 
ligion of the Magian feci:, which for fevcral ages had 



been the predominant religion of the AleJes and Per- 
fians ; but, fince the death of Smerdis and his chief 
confederates, and the maflacre of their adherents and. 
followers, was fallen into great contempt. 'Tis thought 
this reformer made his fir It appearance in Ecbatana. 

The chief reformation he made in the Marian re- 
ligion, was in the firft principle of k. For whereas 
before they had held as a fundamental principle the 
being of the two fupreme fir ft caufes ; the firft light, 
which was the author of all crood ; and the other 
darknefs, the author of all evil ; and that of the mix- 
ture of thefe two, as they were in a continual ftruggle 
with each other, all things were made ; he introdue'd 
a principle fuperior to them both, one fupreme God,, 
who created both light and darknefs j and who, out 
of thefe two principles, made all other things accord- 
ing to his own will and pleafure. 

But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his 
do&rine was, that there was one fupreme being, in- 
dependent and felf-exifting from all eternity : that un- 
der him there were two angels \ one the angel of light, 
who is the author of all good , and the other the an- 
gel of darknefs, who is the author of all evil : that 
thefe two out of the mixture of light and darknefs 
made all things that are j that they are in a perpetual 
ftruggle with each other ; and that where the angel 



of light prevails, there good reigns ; and that where 
the angel of darknefs prevails, there evil takes place ; 
that this ftruggle Pnall continue to the end of the world ; 
that then there fhall be a general refurre&ion and a 

day of judgment, wherein all (hall receive a juft re- 

N 4 tribution 
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tribution according to their works. After which the 
angel of darknefs and his difciples {hall go into a world 
of their own, where they fhall fuffer in everlafting 
darknefs the punifhments of their evil deeds : and the 
angel of light and his difciples (hall alfo go into a world 
of their own, where they fhall receive in everlaftin 
Imht the reward due unto their good deeds ; that after 
this they (hall remain feparated for ever, and light and 
darknefs be no more mixed together to all eternity. 
And all this the remainder of that feci, which is now 
in Perfia and India, do, without any variation after fo 
many ages, frill hold even to this day. 

'Tisneedlefs to inform the reader, that almoft all 
thefe articles, tho' aiter'd in many circumftances, do 
in general agree with the doctrine of the holy fcrip- 
tures ; with which it plainly appears the two Zoroafters 
were well acquainted, it being eafy for both of them 
to have had an intercourfe or perfonal acquaintance 
with the people of God ; the fir ft of them in 
where the Ifraelites had been long fettled ; the latter 
at Babylon, to which place the fame people were car- 
ried captive, and where Zoroafter might confer with 
Daniel himfelf, who was in very great power and cre- 
dit in the Perfian court. 

Another reformation, made by Zoroafter in the an- 
tient Magian religion, was, that he caufed temples to 
be built, wherein their facred fires were carefully and 
contfantly preferv'd ; and efpecially that which he pre- 
tended himfelf to have brought down from heaven. 
Over this the priefts kept a perpetual watch night and 
day, to prevent its being extinguished. 

Whatever relates to the feci: or religion of the Ma- 
gians, the reader will find very largely and learnedly 
treated in Dean Prideaux's connexion of the old and 
new teftament, &c. from whence I have taken this 
fhort extract. 

Their marriages, and their manner of burying the dead. 
Having faid fo much of the religion of the eaftern 

nations, which is an article I thought myfelf oblig'd to 

enlarge 
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enlarge upon, becaufe I look upon it as an efTential 
part of their hiflory, I (hall be forced to treat of their 
other cuftoms with the greater brevity. Amor.gfl: 
which, their marriages and burials are too material to 
be omitted. 



(k) There is nothing more horrible, or that 



a greater idea of the profound darknefs into which 
idolatry had plung'd mankind, than the public pro- 
ftitution of women at Bab} r lon, which was not only 
authoriz'd by law, but even commanded by the reli- 
gion of the country, upon a certain feftival of the 
year, celebrated in honour of the goddefs Venus, un- 
der the name of Mylitta, whofe temple, by means of 
this infamous ceremony, became a brothel, or place 
of debauchery. (/) This wicked cuftom was ftill in 
being when the Ifraelites were carried captive to that 
criminal city ; for which reafon the prophet Jeremiah 
thought fit to caution and admonifh them againft fo 
abominable a fcandal. 

Nor had the Perfians any better notion of the dig- 
nity and fan£tity of the matrimonial mftitution, than 
the Babylonians, (m) I do not mean only with re- 
gard to that incredible multitude of wives and concu- 
bines, with which their kings filled their feraglio's, 
and of which they were as jealous, as if they had had 
but one wife, keeping them all fhut up in feparate 
apartments under a Ariel: guard of eunuchs, without 
fuffering them to have any communication with one 
another, much lefs with perfons without doors, (n) It 
ftrikes one with horror to read how far they neglected 
the mod common laws of nature. Even inceft with a 
fifler was allow'd amongfr. them by their laws, or at 
leaft authoriz'd by their Magi, thofe pretended fr.ges of 
Perfia, as we have feen in the hiftory of Cambyfes. 
Nor did even a father refpect his own daughter, or a 
mother the fon of her own body. (0) We read in 

(*) Herod. 1. I. c. 199, _ (/) Baruchvi. 42. & 43. 

(n:) Herod. 1. i.e. 135. (j>) Philo. lib. de Special, leg. p. 773. 

Diog. Laer. in Prccem.'p. 6. (*) In Amx, p. 1023. 

N 5 Plutarch^ 
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Pjutarch^-that Paryfatis, the mother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon 5 who ftrpve in all things to pleafe the king 
her fqn, perceiving that he had conceived a- violent 
paffipn for one of his own daughters, calFd Atofla, 
was fo far from oppofing his unlawful defire, that fhe 
fcerielf advifed him* to marry her, and' make her his 
lawful wife, and laugh 5 d at the maxims and laws of 
the Grecians, which taught the contrary. jFor^ fays 
file to him,- carrying her flattery to a monftrous ex- 
cefs, Are ^not you yourfelf fit. by G'od over, the Perfians^ 
as the antylaw and rme of what is becoming or unbecom- 
ing^ virtuous or vicious ? 

This .deteftable cuftom continued till the time of 
Alexander the Great, who, being become mafter of 
Pei-fia, by the overthrow and death of Darius, made 
an exprefs law to fupprels it. Thefe.eriormities may 
lerye to teach us from, what an abyfs the gofpel has 
.delivered us ; and how weak a barrier- human wifdom 
is of itfelf againft the moft extravagant and abomina- 
-ble crimes. 

* ■ 

I £hall finifh this article by faying a word or t\Vo 
upon their manner of burying the dead, (p) It was 
-not. the cuftom of the eaftern nations,; and efpeciaiiy 
of the Perflans, to ere£t funeral piles for the dead, 2nd 
to confume their b9dies in the. flames, (q) . According- 
ly we find that* Cyrus^ when he was at.the_ point of 
: death, -took care to charge his children to inter his 
. body, and to reftore it to the earth ; that is the ex- 
preflion he makes ufe of, by which he feems to de- 
clare, that helook'd upon the earth, as the original 
parent, from whence he fprung, -and to? which he 
- ought "to return, (r) And when Cambyfes had ofter'd 
Va thou fend indignities to the dead- body of.Amaiis, 
Icing of Egypt^- he" thought he crowh'd all -by caufing 

. ■ rp) Herrd. i. 3. c. 16. ■ Cyrop. 1. 8. p. 23S. 

(r) Her. L 3. c. 16. 

* Ac tnihi quidem anriquifil- ne corpus, 8eha Jocatum ac firum 

.-mum. fepuitune genus id fuiffe vi- quafi qperiinerito matris obdtic:tur, 

. detur, quo spud Xen'ophonfem ; Cic t lib % z» de-leg. n.,$6* 
Cyrus utkur, Redditux enim ter- '■ ; 
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it to be burnt, which was equally contrary to the E- 
gyptian and Perfian manner of-. treating, the; dead. It 
was. the cuftom ; of the flatter to wrap up their djea^a irx 
wax, in order to keep them the longer from go rruptiori. 
:■ I thought proper to give the larger account in this 
place of the manners and cuftoms of the Perfians,- ben 
caufe the hjftory of that people will take up a great part 
of this work, and becaufe I (ball fay no more cm that 
ftibje£t> in, the fequel. The treat ife of f Earnab. Brif- 
fon,-. prefident of the' parliament of Paris, upon the^go- 
vernment of the Perfians, has been of great ufe to me- 
Such colleftions as thefe, * when, they are made by able 
hands, fave a writer a great deal of pains, and furnifbt 
him with matter of erudition, and cofts him little, and. 
yet often does him great honour.. 

ARTICLE V. 

The cdufes of the declenjwn of the Perfian empire^ and 

ofthe'ehangethat happened in their manners.. 

HEN we • compare the. Perfians, as they were 

before Cyrus~and during his reign, vyith what 
they were afterwards in the reigns of his lucceifors, we 
can : hardly believe they were the fame people : and w$ 
fee, a. fenfible illuftration of this truth, that the declen- 
lion , of manners in any ftate is always attended with, 
that of empire and dominion.. : 
- Among many other cauies, that brought about the 
d'eclenfion of the Perfian empire, the four following 
jnay bq look'd upon as the principal ; their exceffive 
magnificence and luxury ; the abject fubje&ion and 
flavery of the people \ the bad education of their 
princeSj which was .the fource of all their irregularities^ 
and the£r want of faith in the execution of their trea-r 
ties, oaths and engagements. 

: * Condiunt i^gyptii mortuos, & n. 108. 

eos domi fervant : tferGe jam cera -J* Barnab. Brifionius de\ regio 

drcumlitos. condiunt 1 , ut quam Perfarum prindpatu, &c. Argcn-- 

maxime peifmaneant diuturna cor- torad 3 a?i t inia, " ' • 4 - 




ppra, Ck, Tufaii. Qua/}, lib, i 
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S e c T . I. Luxury and magnificence. 

"\XT HAT made the Perfian troops in Cyrus's time 
* y to be look'd upon as invincible, was the tempe- 
rate and hard life, to which they were accuftom'd from 
their infancy, having nothing but water for their ordi- 
nary drink, bread and roots for their food, the ground, 
or Something as hard, to lie upon, inuring themfclves 
to the moft painful exercifes and labours, and efteeming 
the greateit dangers as nothing. The temperature of 
the country where they were born, which was rough, 
mountainous and woody, might fomewhat contribute 
to their hardinefs ; for which reafon Cyrus (x) would 
never confent to the projeft of tranfplanting them into 
a more mild and agreeable climate. The excellent 
manner of educating the ancient Pcriians, of which we 
have already given a Sufficient account, and which was 
not left to the humours and fancies of parents, but was 
Subject to the authority and direction of the magiftrates, 
and regulated upon principles of the public good 5 this 
excellent education prepar'd them for obferving, in all 
places and at all times, a moft exact and fevere difci- 
pline. Add to this the influence of the prince's ex- 
ample, who made it his ambition to furpafs all his Sub- 
jects in regularity, was the moft abftemious and fober 
in his manner of life, the plaineff in his drefs, the moft 
inur'd and accuftom'd to hardfhips and fatigues, as 
well as the braveft and moft intrepid in the time of ac- 
tion. What might not be expected from foldiers fo 
form'd and fo train'd up ? By them therefore we find 
Cyrus conquer'd a great part of the world. 

After all his victories he continued to exhort his ar- 
my and people not to degenerate from their ancient 
virtue, that they might not eclipfe the glory they had 
acquir'd, but carefully preferve that Simplicity, fo- 
briety, temperance and lo-ve of labour, which were the 
means by which they had obtain'd it. But I do not 
Jcnow, whether Cyrus hirafelf did not at that very time 

(0 Plut. in Apophth. 172, 

f 0 W 
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fow the fir ft feeds of that luxury, which foon over- 
fpread and corrupted the whole nation. In that auguft 
ceremony, which we have already defcrib'd at large, 
and on which he firft {hew'd himfelf in public to his 
new conquer' d fubjedls, he thought proper, in order 
heighten the fplendor of his regal dignity, to make a 
pompous difplay of all the magnificence and (hew, that 
could be contriv'd to dazzle the eyes of the people. 
Among other things he chang'd his own apparel, as 
alfo that of his officers, giving them all garments made 
after the fafhion of the Medes, richly mining with gold 
and purple, inftead of their Pcrfian cloaths, which were 
very plain and fimple. 

This prince feem'd to forget how much the conta- 
gious example of a court, the natural inclination all 
men have to value and efteem what pleafes the eye and 
makes a fine {hew, how glad they are to diftinguifli 
themfelves above others by a falfe merit eafily attain'd 
in proportion to the degrees of wealth and vanity a man 
has above his neighbours : he forgot how capable all 
this together was of corrupting the purity of ancient 
manners, and of introducing by degrees a general, pre- 
dominant tafte for extravagance and luxury. 

(t) This luxury and extravagance rofe in time to 
fuch an excefs, as was little better than downright 
madnefs. The prince carried all his wives along with 
him to the wars ; and what an equipage fuch a troop 
mu ft be attended with is eafy to judge. All his gene- 
rals and officers followM his example, each in propor- 
tion to his rank and ability. Their pretext for fo do- 
ing was, that the fight of what they held moft dear 
and precious in the world, would encourage them to 
fight with the greater refolution : but the true reafon 
Was the love of pleafure, by which they were overcome 
and enflaved, before they came to engage with true 
enemy. 

Another inftance of their folly was, that they carried 

their luxury and extravagance in the army, with refpedl: 

(/) Xenoph, Cyrop, 1, 4. p. 91— -q^. 

to 




to: their- tents, chas'io^and tablesv.toi a'.greiater eicefs r . 

i£:pof£ble^ than they Siddh^eirr Gijtiesv ' :{u)> The: molt 
exquifite meats, the rareft! ,bii?ds,i and £he;coftlieft dain- 

uft jieeds be found: "for : fete prince,, infwhat part 
of the world foever. he was entanip'd; : ' i They had their 
veflels of gold and fiker without number ; in- 
ftruments of iuxurv*. favs* a certain hiftorian. not of 




and enrich} an 



defeat him 



VI do not fee; what; realbris; 0yni&. e6uldi :have for. 
changing his conduS: in, the llaft years io£ his' life. .. It 
muflr £e own'dr. indeed,, .that the^ftatioh: of kings ire- 
quires a fuitable grandeur and magnificence*: which may 
on certain occafions be carried even to a degree of 
pomp and fplendor. But princes^ poflefs'd: of a real and 
fblid merit,; have a thoufand;ways of making, up what 
tfiejcmay «feem -to lofe \byi retrenchingfome^pait^of-their 
outward ftaite- and .maghificerice: ; Cyrus, ihimfelfrhad 
&und'<by experience, that a; king- is more fure\ofj gain- 
ing \-refyf& from his people by: the wifdombf his/con- 
duft, than by the greatnefs of his eaqpeircesj and^ that 
affefiion-and confidence producer dofer attachment to 
his perfoivthan a varniadmiration of unneceflary pomp 
gridgratadeur. : Be: this? as*ir>: will,. Cyrus-sHaft example 
became : very -.contagious. cI^Ltafte* for vanity and ex- 
pence: ftrft prevailed ^aif comb; then fpread itfelf into the 

and . provinces, ;and in 4 a little time' infe£ted. the 




wholernatibn, and was one of theiprincipal caufes of the 
ruin of th2t empire, which he himfeif hadfdunded, 
- What is here fa id • of the fatal efFe£b of luxury, is 
not' peculiar to the Perfian empire. The. moft judicious 



pDlkieiafls', ail) lay 



philofopl: 



'pu&ble maxim- that wher ever luxury prevails,, it <ne- 

^vfer fails < to* deftroy 4ic moft ftourifhirig -ftates and king- 



r . (sj Sense. 1. 3. de Ira, c 20. 

. *.Ncn belli fed ktxuriae appa- bat Alexander, pradam, non arinjir 
"ratixrfl--^Acietn ^Perfamm auro ' geftantem; . S^CurU 
purpura<jue fialgentein intueri jubfc^. — : - 

ot % doins : 
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doms : and the. experience of all agesj and aU nation^ 
does but top clearly demonftrate this^.max : im. . > : 
- What, is this fubtle, fecret poison then* that, thus, 
lurks under the pomp of luxury and the charms of } ple.a? 
fure, and is capable of enervating, at the fame } ti rrie 
both the whole ftrength of the body, and the vigour, of. 
the mind ? 'Tis not very difficult to comprehend, why- 
it' has this terrible effect. When men are aceuftom'di 
to a fbft and voluptuous life, can they be very fit foX; 

undergoing the fatigues and hardfhips of war ?. : Are th'ey 
qualified for fuffering the rigour ofthe feafons j. for en^- 
during hunger and thirft ; for paffing.whole nights wifhh 
out lleep upon oecafion ; for going through continual, 
exercife and a&ion ; for facing danger . and defpifing. 
..death ? The natural effedt of voluptuoufnefs arid deli-, 
taey, which are the infeparable companions of luxury,, 
is to render men fubjecl: to a multitude of, falfe wants 
and ne'ceffities, to make their happirtefs depen^uppn a. 
thoufand trifling conveniences and fuperfluities, ^vhich- 
they can no longer be without, and. to . gitfe thetfi an- 
urireafonabl'e fondnefs for life, on account of a thou-- 
faiid fecret ties and engagements, that endear it- to 
them, and which, by ftiflingin them the ; great motives, 
of glory, of zeal for their .prince, and Jove for their 
country, render them fearful and. cov/ar.dly^. and. hin- 
der them from expo fing themfelyes.to .dangers, .which 
may in a. moment, deprive; themof all .fhofe things, 
wherein they place their felicity. • 



i t • • ! 




Sec t. IT. The abjefl fubmijjion and jlavery of the 

Perfians. . 

^/:E are told by Plato^ that this: was, one pf the 
caufes of the declenfion. of. the? Perfiota ^mpir.e. 
.And indeed, wha't contributes moft s to the pceferyatiQix 
of ftates, and renders their arms victorious, is ngtrthe 
number j but the vigour and courage of their armies: 
and, as it wa* finely /aid by one of the ancient?, 
. (#) from the day a man lofeth his liberty he bfeih one 



(#) Hoot. OdyiT. v. 322*. 



half 
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half of his ancient virtue. He's no longer concern 'cl 
for the profperity of the ftate, to which he Jooks upon 
hemfelf as an alien ; and having loft the principal mo- 
tives of his attachment to it, he becomes indifferent 
about the fuccefs of public affairs, about the glory or 
welfare of his country, in which his circumffances al- 
low him to claim no fhare, and by which his own pri- 
vate condition is not alter'd or improv'd. It may truly 
be faid, that the reign of Cyrus was a reign of liberty. 
That prince never a£l:ed in an arbitrary manner; nor 
did he think, that a defpotic power was worthy of a 
king ; or that there was any great glory in ruling an 
empire of flaves. His tent was always open ; and free 
accefs allow'd to every one, that defired to fpeak to 
him. He did not live retir'd, but was vifible, acceflible 
and affable to all ; heard their complaints, and with 
his own eyes obferv'd and rewarded merit ; invited to 
his table, not only his general officers and prime mini- 
lters, but even fubalterns, and fometimes whole com- 
panies of foldiers. The * fimplicity and frugality of 
his table made him capable of giving fuch entertain- 
ments frequently. His aim therein was to animate his 
officers and foldiers, to infpire them with courage and 
refolution, to attach them to his perfon rather than to 
his dignity, and to make them warmly efpoufe his 
glory, and ftill more the intereft and profperity of the 
ffote. This is what may truly be called the art of go- 
verning and commanding. 

In the reading of Xenophon with what pleafure do 
we obferve, not only thofe fine turns of wit, that juft- 
nefs and ingenuity in their anfwers and repartees, that 
delicacy in. jefting and rdkry ; but at the fame time 
that amiable chearfulnefs and gaiety which enliven'd 
their entertainments, from which all vanity and luxury 
were banifh'd, and in which the principal feafoning 
was a decent and becoming freedom, that prevented 
all conftraint, and a kind of familiarity, which was fo 
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far from leflening their refpedt for the prince, that it 
gave fuch a life and fpirit to it, as nothing but a real 
arTe&ion and tendernefs could produce. I may venture 
to fay, that by fuch a conduct as this a prince doubles 
and trebles his army at a fmall expence. Thirty thou- 
fand men of this fort are preferable to millions of fuch 
flaves, as the Perfians became afterwards. In time 
of aciion, on a decifive day of battle, this truth is 
moft evident ; and the prince is more fenfible of it 
than any body elfe. At the battle of Thymbraea, 
when Cyrus's horfe fell under him, Xenophon takes 
notice how much it concerns a commander to be lov'd 
by his foldiers. The danger of the king's perfon be- 
came the danger of the army ; and his troops on that 
occafion gave incredible proofs of their courage and 
bravery. 

Things were not caried on in the fame manner, un- 




der the greateft part of his fuccefibrs. Their on 
care was to fupport the pomp of fovereignly. I muft 
confefs, their outward ornaments and enfigns of royalty 
did not a little contribute to that end. A purple robe 
richly embroidered and hanging down to their feet, a 
tiara, worn upright on their heads with an imperial 
diadem round it, a golden fcepter in their hands, a 
magnificent throne, a numerous and mining court, a 
multitude of officers and guards; thefe things muft 
needs conduce to heighten the fplendor of royalty : but 
all this, when this is all, is of little or no value. What 
is that king in reality, who lofes all his merit and his 
dignity, when he puts off his ornaments ? 

Some of the eaftern kings, to procure the greater 
reverence to their perfons, generally kept themfelves 
(hut up in their palaces, and feldom mewed themfelves 
to their fubjects. We have already feen, that Dejoces, 
the firft kins; of the Medes, at his acceffion to the 
throne, introdue'd this policy, which afterwards be- 
came very common in all the eaftern countries. But 
'tis a great miftake, that a prince cannot defcend from 

his grandeur, by a fort of familiarity, without debating 

or 
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or lefTening his grcatnefs. Artaxerxes did not think fo j 
and (y) Piutarch obferves, that that prince, and queen 
Statira,. his wife,, took a pleafure in being; vifible and 
of eafy accefs to their people : and by fo doing were, 
but the more refpecled. 

. Among the Perhans no fubjccl: whatfoever was al- 
low'd to appear in the king's prefence without pro- 
ftrating himfelf before him : and this law, which (2) 
Seneca with good reafon calls a Perfian fiavery, Per- 
ficam fcrvitutem, extended alfo to foreigners. We (hull 
find afterwards, that feveral Grecians refusM to com- 
ply with it, looking upon fuch a. ceremony as deroga- 
tory to men, born and bred in the bofom of liberty. 
Some of them, lefs fcrupulous, did fubmit to it, but 
not without great relun&ancy : and we are told, that 
one of them, in order to cover the fhame of fuch a fer- 
vile proftration, (a) purpofely let fall his ring, when he 
came near the king, that he might have occafion to 
bend his body on another account. But it Would hav 
been criminal for any of the natives of the country to 
hefitate or deliberate about an homage,, which the kings 
exacled from them with the utmoft risour. 



What the fcripture relates of two fovereigns (b) on 
one hand, whereof the one commanded all his fubje£b, 
on pain of death, to proftrate themfelves before his 
image; and the other on the fame penalty fufpended all 
adte of religion, with regard to all the gods in general, 
except to himfelf only ; and on the other hand, of 
the ready and blind obedience of the whole city of 
Babylon, who ran all together on the firft fignal to bend 
the knee before the idol, and to invoke the king ex- 
clulively of ail the powers of heaven: all- this fhews to 
what an extravagant excefs the eaftern kings carried 
their pride, and the people their flattery and fervitude. 

So great was the diflance between the Perfian king 
and his fubjecls, that the latter, of what rank or qua- 

(y) In Artax. p. 1013. {z) Lib. 3. de Benef. c. 12, & lib. 3. 

de ira, c. 17. [a) ./Elian. 1. 1. Var. Hiftor. cap. 21, 



[b) Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. c. Hi, Darius the Mede, Dan, c. vi. 
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lity foeverj whether fatrapje, governors, near relations, 
or even brothers to the king, were only look'd upon 
as Haves ; whereas the king himfelf was always con- 
fider'd, not only as their fovereign lord andabfolute 
mafter, but- -as a kind of divinity, (b) In a word,-, 
the peculiar character of the Afiatics, and of the Per- 
fians more particularly than any other, was fervitude 
and ilavery ; which made (c) Cicero, fay, that the defpc- 
tic power, fome were endeavouring to eftablilh in the 
Roman common- wealth, was an infupportable yoke, 
not only to a Roman,, but even to a Perfian. 

It was therefore this arrogant haughtinefs of the 
princes on one hand, and this abject fubmiffion of 
the people on the other, which, according to Plato, (d) 
were the principal caufes of the ruin of the Perfian em-, 
pire, by diflblving all the ties, wherewith a king is 
united to his fubje&s and the fubje&s to their king* 
Such an haughtinefs extinguishes all affection and hu- 
manity in the former ; and fuch an abject ftate of fla- 
very, leaves the people neither courage, zeal, nor gra- 
titude. The Periian kings govern'd and commanded 
only by threats and menaces, and the fubjects, nei- 
ther obev'd nor march'd, but with unwillingnefs and 
reluctance. This is the idea Xerxes himfelf gives us- 
of them in Herodotus, where that prince is reprefented 
as wondering, how the Grecians, who were a free 
people, could go to battle with a good will and in- 
clination. How could any thing great or noble be 
expected from men, fo difpbited and deprefs'd by 
flaverv, as the Perhans were, and reduced to fuch an 
abjecl: fervitude ; which, to ufe the words of Longi- 
nus, (e) is a kind of imprifonment, wherein a man's 
foul may be faid in fome fort to grow little and con- 
tra <fted ? 

I am unwilling to fay it; but I don't know, whe-. 
ther the great Cyrus himfelf did not contribute to in- . 
troduce among the Perfians, both that extravagant. 

(b) Plut, in Apophth. p. 213. (c) L. 10. Epift. ad Attic, 

(dj L. 3. de Leg. p. 697. (*) C. 35, 
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pride in their kings, and that abject fubmiflion and 
flattery in the people. It was in that pompous ce- 
remony, which I have feveral times mentioned, that 
the Perfians (till then very jealous of their liberty, and 
very far from being inclin'd to make a fhameful pro- 
ftitution of it by any mean behaviour or fervile com- 
pliances) flrft bent the knee before their prince, and 
ftoop'd to a pofture of adoration. Nor was this an 
eff'ecl: of chance : for Xenophon intimates clearly 
enough, that Cyrus, (f) who denYd to have that ho- 
mage paid him, had appointed perfons on purpofe to 
begin it ; whofe example was accordingly followed by 
the multitude, and by the Perfians as well as the other 
nations. In thefe little tricks and ftratagems we no 
longer difcern that noblenefs and greatnefs of foul, 
which had ever been confpicuous in that prince till this 
occafion : and I fhou'd be apt to think, that being ar- 
riv'd at the utmoft pitch of glory and power, hecou'd 

no longer refift thofe violent attacks, wherewith pro- 
fperity is always afTaulting even the beft of princes, (g) 
fecundcs res faptentium animos fat'igant ; and that at lail 
pride and vanity, which are almoft infeparable from 
fbvereign power, forc'd him and in a manner tore him 
from himfelf and his own natural inclinations : vi do- 
minationh convulfus £sf mutatus. 

Sect. III. The wrong education of their prince 'j, ano' 
ther caufe of the declenfion of the Perfian empire, 

3 TP IS Plato (?) ftill, the prince of philofophers, who 
-* makes this reflection ; and we (hall find, if we 
narrowly examine the fact in queftion, how folid and 
judicious it is, and how inexcufable Cyrus's conduct 
was in this refpecl. 

Never had any man more reafon than Cyrus to be 
fenfible, how highly neceflary a good education is to 
a young prince. He knew the whole value of it with 
regard to himklf, and had found all the advantages of 

(/) Cyrop. I. 2.. p. 215. (g) Salluft. (£) Tacit. Anns}, 

{. 6. c, 48. (*') Lib-. 3. de Leg. p. 694, 695. 
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it by his own experience. (/*) What he moft earneftly 
recommended to his ofRcers, in that fine difcourfe he 
made to them after the taking of Babylon, in order to 
exhort them to maintain the glory and reputation 
they had acquir'd, was to educate their children in the 
fame manner, as they knew they were educated in 
Ferfia, and to perfevere themfelves in the practice of 
the fame manners, as were praclis'd there. 

Would one believe, that a prince, who fpoke and 
thought in this manner, cou'd ever have entirely neg- 
lected the education of his own children ? Yet this 
is what happen'd to Cyrus. Forgetting that he was 
a father, and employing himfelf wholly about his con- 
quefts, he left that care entirely to women, that is, to 
princefTes, brought up in a country, where vanity, 
luxury and voluptuoufnefs reign'd in the higheft degree: 
for the queen, his wife, was of Media. And in the 
fame tafte and manner were the two young princes, 
Cambyfes and Smerdis, educated. Nothing they 
asked was ever refufed them : nor were their defires 
only granted, but prevented. The great maxim was, 
that their attendants {hould crofs them in nothing, 
never contradict, them, nor ever make ufe of reproofs 
or remonftrances with them. No one open'd his 
mouth in their prefence, but to praife and commend 
what they faid and did. Every one cring'd and ftoop'd 
and bent the knee before them : and it was thought 
efTential to their greatnefs, to place an infinite diftance 
between them and the reft of mankind, as if they 
had been of a different fpecies from them. 'Tis Plato 
that informs us of all thefe particulars : for Xenophon, 
probably to fpare his hero, fays not one word of the 
manner in which thefe princes were brought up, tho* 

he gives us fo ample an account of the education of 
their father. 

What furprifes me the mofl is, that Cyrus did not, 
at leaft, take them along with him in his laft cam- 
paigns, in order to draw them out of that foft and 

(£) Cyrop. 1. 7. p, aoOi 
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effeminate courfe of life, and to inftru& them in the 
art of war ; for they muft needs have been of fufficient 
years : but perhaps the women oppos'd his defign, and 
over-rul'd him. 

Whatever the obftacle was, the effect of the educa- 
tion of thefe princes was fuch as ought to be expe&ed 
from it. Cambyfes came out of that fchool what he 
is reprefented in hiftory, an obftinate and felf-conceited 
prince, full of arrogance and vanity, abandoned to the 
moft fcandalous excefies of drunkennefs and de- 
bauchery, cruel and inhuman, even to the caufing of 
his own brother to be murder'd in confequence of a 
dream ; in a word, a furious, frantic mad-man, who 
by his ill conduct brought the empire to the brink of 
deftruction. 

His father, fays Plato, left him at his death, a great 
•many vaft provinces, immenfe riches, with innume- 
rable forces by fea and land : but he had not given him 
the means for preferving them, by teaching him the 
right, ufe of fuch power. 

This philofopher makes the fame reflections with 
regard to Darius and Xerxes. The former, not being 

fon of a king, had not been brought up in the 



fame effeminate manner, as princes were ; but afcend 
.ed.the throne with a Jong habit of induftry, great 
temper and moderation, a courage little inferior to that 
of Cyrus, and by which he added to the empire almoft 
as many provinces, as the other had conquered. But 
rie was no better a father than him, and reap'd no be- 
nefit from the fault of his predeceflbr, in neglecting the 
education of . his children. Accordingly, his fon 
Xerxes was little better than a fecond Cambyfes. 

From all this Plato, after having (hewn what num- 
berlefs rocks and quickfands, almoft unavoidable, lie 
in the way of perfons bred in the arms of. wealth and 
greatnefs, concludes, that one principal caufe of the 
declenfion and ruin of the Periian empire, was the 
bad education of their princes ; becaufe thofe firft ex- 
amples had an influence upon, and became a kind of 

rule 
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rule to, all their fucceiTors, under whom every thing 
ftill degenerated more and more, till at laft their luxury 
exceeded all bounds and reftraints. 

Sec t. IV. Their breach of faith , or want of fin- 




cerity. 

E are inform'd by Xenophon, that one of 
the caufes, both of the great corruption of 
manners among the Pei fians, and of the deftrucl:ion of 
their empire, was their want of public faith. For- 
merly, fays he, the king, and thofe that govern'd un- 
der him, thought it an indifpenfable duty to keep their 
word, and inviolably to obferve all treaties, into which 
they had entered with the folemnity of an oath ; and 
that even with refpe£t to thofe, that had render'd 
themfelves moft unworthy of fuch treatment, through 
their perridioufnefs and infincerity : and 'twas by this 

true policy and prudent conduft, that they gain' 4 tne 
abfolate confidence, both of their own fubje&s, and 
of all their neighbours and allies. This, is a very great 
encomium given by the hiftorian to the Perfians 



which undoubtedly belongs to the reign of the great 
Cvrus; (m) tho' Xenophon applies it likewife to that 
of the younger Cyrus, whofe grand maxim was, as 
he tells us, never to violate his faith, upon any pre- 
tence whatfoever, with regard either to any word he 
had given, any promife j made, or any treaty lie had 
concluded. Thefe princes had a juft idea of the regal 
dignity, and rightly judg'd, that, if probity and truth 
were renounced by the reft of mankind, they ought 
to find a fanchtary in the heart of a king-, who being 
the bond and center, as it were, of fociety, fhouid 
alfo be the protector and avenger, of faith engaged, 
which is the very foundation, whereon the other de- 
pends. 

Such Xenttmertts as thefe, fo noble, and fo worthy 
• of perfons born for government, did not laft long. 
A falfe prudence, and a fpurious artificial policy foon 

(lj Cyr, 1. 8. p. 239. i*. E>« cxptd. Cyr. J. J-. p. x6 7 . 
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fucceedcd in their place. Inftead of faith, probity 
and true merit, fays Xenophon, (n) which heretofore 
the prince us'd to cherim and difHnguifh, all the 
chief officers of the court began to be fill'd with thofe 
pretended zealous fervants of the king* who facrifice 
every thing to Ins humour and fuppofed intereOs ; 
f who hold it as a maxim, that fallhood and deceit, 
perfidioufnefs and perjury, if boldly and artfully put in 
practice, are the fnorteft and fu re ft expedients for bring- 
ing about his enterprises and defigns ; who look upon 
a fcrupulous adherence in a prince to his word, and to 
the engagements into which he has enter'd, as an ef- 
fect of puQllanimity, incapacity and want of under- 
landing ; and whofe opinion in fhort is, that a man 



is unqualify'd for government, if he does not prefe 
reafons and confiderations of ftate, before the exacl ob- 
fervation of treaties, . tho' concluded in never fo folemn 
and facred a manner. 

The Afiatic nations, continues Xenophon, foon 
imitated their prince, who became their example and 
inftru&or in double-dealing and treachery. They foon 
gave themfelves up to violence, injuftice and impiety : 
and from thence proceeds that ftrange alteration and 
difference we find in their manners, as alfo the con- 
tempt they conceiv'd for their fovereigns, which is 
both the natural confcquence and puniftiment of the 
little regard princes pay to the moft facred and awful 
folemnities of religion. 

Surely the oath, by which treaties were feaPd and 
ratify'd, and the Deity brought in not only as prefent, 
but as guarantee of the conditions ftipulated, is a moft 
facred and auguft ceremony, very proper for the fub- 
jecling of earthly princes to the fupreme judge of 
heaven and earth, who alone is qualified to judge 

(«) Cyrop. 1. 8. p. 239. 

•f- 'E:r< re xctTSpyotfyfrS'eet a* tXSvts ^ «AjjS-f$, to ecvro t5 
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them ; and for the keeping all human majefly within 
the bounds of its duty, by making it appear before the 
majefty of God, in refpect of which it is as nothing. 
Now, if princes will teach their people not to (land 
in fear of the fupreme Being, how mall they be able 
to fecure their refpect and reverence to themfelves ? 
When once that fear comes to be extinguifrYd in the 
fubjects as well as in the prince, what will become of 
fidelity and obedience, and by what flays or pillars 
{hall the throne be fupported ? (o) Cyrus had good rea- 



fon to fay, that he look'd upon none as good fervanti 



and faithful fubjecls, but fuch as had a fenfe of religion, 
and a reverence for the Deity : nor is it at all aftonifh- 
ing, that the contempt which an impious prince, who 
has no regard to the fanctity of oaths, fhews of God 
and religion, (hould /hake the very foundations of the 
firmed and beft eftablifh'd empires, and fooner or later 
occafion their utter deftruction. Kings, fays (p) Plu- 
tarch, when any revolution happens in their domi- 
nions, are apt to complain bitterly of their fubjecls 
unfaithfulnefs and difloyalty : but they do them wrong ; 
and forget, that it was themfelves who gave them the 
firft leflbns of their difloyalty, by (hewing no regard 
to ju ft ice and fidelity, which on all occafions they fa- 
enne'd without fcruple to their own particular in- 
terefts. 

(«) Cyrop, 1. 8. p. 204. (?) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 390* 
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BOOK the FIFTH. 

THE 

STORY 

OF THE 

Origin and firft Settlement 

Of the feveral 

States and Governments of GREECE, 

p 

OF all the an-tient nations, fcarce have any 
been fo highly celebrated, or furnilhed hif- 
tbry with fo many valuable monuments and 
illuftrious examples, as Greece. In what 
light foever fhe is confidered, whether for the glory 
of her arms, the wifdom of her laws, or the ftudy and 
improvement of arts and fciences, all thefe fhe carried 
to the utmoft degree of perfection ; and it may truly 
be faid, that in all thefe refpedts fhe has in fome mea- 
sure been the fchool of mankind. 

■ 

It is impoffible not to be very much affected with 
ihe hiftory of fuch a nation ; efpecially when we con- 
fider that it has been tranfmitted to us by writers of 
extraordinary merit, many of whom diftinguifh'd 
themfelves as much by their fwords, as by their pens ; 
and were as great commanders and able ftatefmen, as 
excellent hiftorians. I confefs, it is a vaft advantage 
to hav.e fuch men for guides ; men of an exquiftte 

iudsyneni 
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judgment and confummate prudence; of a juft and 
perfect tafte in every refpecl ; and who furnifti not only 
the fa&s and thoughts, as well as the expreflions where- 
with they are to be reprefented ; but, what is more, 
who furnifh all the proper reflections that are to ac- 
company thofe fa£ts ; and which are the molt ufeful 
improvement refulting from hiftory. Thefe are the 
rich fources from whence I (hall draw all that I have 
to fay, after I have previoufly enquired into the firft 
origin and eftablifliment of the Grecian ftates. As 
this enquiry mull be dry, and not capable of affording 
much delight to the reader, I {hall be as brief as poflible. 
But before I enter upon that, I think it neceflary to 
draw a kind of a Ihort plan of the fituation of the 

country, and of the feveral parts that compofe it. 




ARTICLE L 

A geographical dcfcriptlon of ancient Greece* 

Ncient Greece, which is now the fouth part of 
Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the eaft, by 

the ./Egean fen, now called the Archipelago ; on the 
fouth, by the Cretan, or Candian fea ; on the weft, 
by the Ionian fea; and on the north, by Illyria and 
Thrace. 

The conftituent parts of ancient Greece, are Epirus, 

Peloponnefus, Greece properly lb called, Thelfaly, 
and Macedonia. 

Epirus. This province is fituate to the weft, and 
divided from Theflaly and Macedonia, by mount P In- 
dus, and the Acroceraunian mountains. 

The moft remarkable inhabitants of Epirus are, the 
Molossians, whofe chief city is Dodona, famous 
for the temple and oracle of Jupiter. The Cmaoni- 
ans, whofe principal city is Oricum. The Thes- 
PROtiams, whole city is Buthrotum, where was the 
palace and refidence of Pyrrhus. The A c a r n a ni a ns, 
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hofe city was Ambracia, wh 
ilf. Near to this flood Aclii 
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tory of Auguftus Caefar, who built over-againft that 
city, on the other fide of the gulf, a city named Nico- 
polis. There were two little rivers inEpirus, very fa- 
mous in fabulous ftory, Cocytus and Acheron. 

Epirus muft have been very well peopled in former 
times ; as(tfj Polvbius relates, that Paulus JEmilius, 
after having defeated Perfeus, the laft king of Mace- 
donia, deftroy'd feventy cities in that country, the 
greateft part of which belong'd to the Moloflians ; and 
that he carried away from thence no lefs than a hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand prifoners. 

Peloponnesus. This is a peninufula, now called 
the Morea, join'd to the reft of Greece only by the 
Ifthmus of Corinth, that is but fix miles broad. 'Tis 
well known, that feveral princes have attempted in 
vain to cut through this Ifthmus. 

The parts of Peloponnefus areAcHAiA, properly 
fo called, whofe chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, Pa- 
trae, &c. El is, in which is Olympia, otherwife 
called Pifa, feated on the river Alpheus, upon the banks 
of which the Olympic games ufed to be celebrated. 
Cyllene, the country of Mercury. Messenia, in 
which are the cities of Meflene, Pylos, in the laft of 
which Neftor was born, and Corona. Arcadia, 
in which flood the cities of Tegea, S ty mphalos, Man- 
tinea, and Megalopolis, Polybius's native place. La- 

conia, wherein flood Sparta, or Lacedaemon, and 
Amyclae ; mount Taygetus ; the river Eurotas, and 
the cape of Tenarus. Argolis, in which was the 
city of Argos, called alfo Hippium, famous for the 
temple of Juno; Nemea, Mycenae, N^uplia,Troezen, 
and Epidaurus, wherein was the temple of ^fculapius. 

GREECE, properly fo called. 
The principal parts of this country were, ^Etolia, 
in which were the cities of Chalcis,Calydon andOlenus. 
Doris, Locris, inhabited by the Ozolas. Nau pac- 
tum, now called Lepanto, famous for the defeat of the 

Turks in 1571. Phocis. Anticyra. Delphos at the 

(a) Apud Strab, 1. 7. p. 3zz t 
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foot of mount Parnaflus, famous for the oracles deli- 

liver'd there. In this country alfo was mount Heli- 
con. Beotia. Orchomenos. Thefpia. Cheronea, 
Plutarch's native country. Plataea, famous for the de- 
feat of Mardonius. Thebes. Aulis, famous for its port, 
from whence the Grecian army let fail for the fiege of 
Troy. Leu&ra, celebrated for the victory of Epami- 
nondas. Attica. Megara. Eleufis. Decelia. Ma- 
rathon, where Miltiades defeated the Perfian army. 
Athens, whofe ports were Piraeus, Munichia, and 
Phalerus; and mountains Hymettus and Cithaeron. 
Locris. 

Thessaly. The moft remarkable towns of this 
province were, Gomphi, Phaifalia, near which Julius 
Caefar defeated Pompey. Magncfia. Methone, at the 
fiege of which Philip loft his eye. Thermopyles, a 
narrow ftrait, famous for the defeat of Xerxes's nume- 
rous army by the vigorous refiftance of three hundred 
Spartans. Phthia. Thebes. Larifia. Demetrias. The 
delightful vallies of Tempe, near the banks of the river 
Peneus. Olympus, Pelion, and Olfa, three moun- 
tains celebrated in fabulous ftory for the battle of the 
giants. 

Macedonia. I {hall only mention a few of the 

principal towns of this country. Epidamnus, or Dyr-. 
rachium, now called Durazzo. Apollonia. Pella, the 
capital of the country, and the native place of Philip 
and of his fon Alexander the Great. ^Kgaea. /Edefia. 
Pallene. Olynthus, from whence the Olynthiacs of 
Demofthenes took their name. Torone. Arcanthus. 
Theflalonica, now called Salonichi. Stagira, the place 
of Ariftotle's birth. Amphipolis. Philippi, famous 
for the victory gain'd there by Auguftus and Anthony 
over Brutus and Cailius. Scotulfa. Mount Athos : 

and the river Strymon. 

The Grecian Isles. 

There is a great number of iflands contiguous to 
Greece, that are very famous in hiftory. In the Io- 
nian fea, Corcyra, with a town of the fame name, 
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r.ow called Corfu. Cephalcne and Zacynthus, now 
Ccphalona and Zant. Ithaca, the country of Ulyfles, 
and Duiichium. Near the promontory Malea, over- 
againft Laconia, is Cithera. In the Saronic gulf, are 
ifegina and Saiamine, fo famous for the naval battle 
between Xerxes and the Grecians. Between Greece 
ar.d Alia lie the Sporades : and the Cycades, the moft 
noted of which are Andros, Delos, and Paros, an- 
ciently famous for nne marble. Higher up in the JEge- 
an fea is Eubcea, now Negropont, feparated from the 
main land by a fmall arm of the fea, called Euripus. 
The moft remarkable city of this ifle was Chalcis, 
Towards the north is Scyrus, and a good deal higher 
Lemnos, now called Stalimene; and ftill further Sa- 
mothrace. Lower down is Lefbos, whofe principal 
city was Mitylene, from whence the ifle has fince ta- 
ken the name of Metelin. Chios, Scio, renown'd 
for excellent wine. And Jaftly, Samos. Some of thefe 
laft-mention'd ifles are reckon'd to belong to Afia. 

The iflandof Crete, or Candia, is the largeft of all 
the ifles contiguous to Greece. It has to the north, 
the iEgean fea, or the Archipelago ; and to the fouth, 
the African ocean. Its principal towns were Gortyna, 
Cydon, Gnoflus ; its mountains Dicte, Ida, and Co- 
rycus. Its labyrinth is famous over all the world. 

The Grecians had colonies in moft of thefe ifles. 

They had likewife fettlements in Sicily, and in part 
of Italy towards Calabria which places are for that 
reafon called Graecia magna. 

(c) But their grand fettlement was in Afia minor, 
and particular in ./Eolis, Ionia, and Doris. The prin- 
cipal towns of JEoYis are Cumae, Phocsea, Elea. Of 
Ionia, Smyrna, Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colo- 
phon and Ephefus. Of Doris, Halicarnaflbs and 
Cnk-ios. 

They had alfo a great number of colonies difperfed 

up and down in different parts of the world, whereof I 
/hall give feme account, as occafion mail offer. 

{/" Stri.h, 1. 6. r. 2 ■". (<.•) p]in 1. 6. c. z. 
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ARTICLE II. 

Divife?z of the Grecian hiftory into four fevered ages, 

HE Grecian hiflory may be divided into four 
different ages, all noted by fo many memorable 
epocha's, all which together include the fpaceof 2154 
years. 

The firft age extends from the foundation of the fc- 



T 



veral petty kingdoms of Greece, (beginning with that 
of Sicyone, which is the moft ancient) to the fiege of 
Troy, and comprehends about a thoufand years 
namely, from the year of the world 1820 to the year 
2820. 

The fecond begins from the taking of Troy to the 
reign of Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, at which period 
the Grecian hiftory begins to be intermix'd with that 
of the Perfians, and contains the fpace of fix hundred 
fixty-three years, from the year of the world 2820 to 
the year 3483. 

The third is dated from the beginning of the reign 
of Darius to the death of Alexander the Great, which 
is the finefl part of the Grecian hiflory, and takes in 
the term of one hundred and ninety-eight years, from 



the year of the world 3 4S3 to the year 3681. 

The fourth and laft age commences from the death 
of Alexander, at which time the Grecians began to 
decline, and continues to their final fubje<STicn by the 
Romans. The epocha of the utter ruin and downfal of 
the Greeks may be dated, partly from the taking and 
deftrudtion of Corinth by the conful L. Mummius, in 
3858, partly from the extinction of the kingdom of 



the Seleucides in Afia by Pompey, in the year of the 



world 3939, and of the kingdom of the Lagides in 
Egypt by Auguflus, anno mun. 3974. This laft age 
includes in all two hundred and ninety- three years. 

Of thefe four diftinft ages, I fhall in this place only 
touch upon the two firft, in a very fuccin& manner, 

juft to give the reader fome general notion of that ob- 
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fcure period ; becaufe thofe times, at Jeaft a great part 
of them, have more of fable in them than of real hif- 
tory, and are wrapt up in fuch darknefs and obfcurity, 
as arc very hard, if not impoffible, to penetrate : and 
I have often declar'd already, that fuch a dark and la- 
borious enquiry, though very ufeful for thofe that are 



for going to the bottom of hiftory, does not come 
within the plan of my defign. 

ARTICLE III. 

The primitive origin of the Grecians. 

N order to arrive at any certain knowledge con- 
cerning the firft origin of the Grecian nations, we 
uift neceffarily have recourfe to the accounts we have 
f it in holy fcripture, 
(d) Javan or Ion (for in Hebrew the fame 




differently pointed form thefe two different names) the 
fon of Japhet, and grandfon of Noah, was certainly 

the father of all thofe nations, that went under the ge- 
neral denomination of Greeks, tho* he has been look'd 
upon as the father of thelonians only, which were but 
one particular nation of the Greeks. But the Hebrews, 
the Chaldeans, Arabians, and others, give no other ap- 
pellation to the whole body of the Grecian nations, than 
that of Ionians. (e) And for this reafon Alexander, in 
the predictions of Daniel, is mentioned under the name 
of the king of * Javan. 



{/) Javan had four fons, Eliza, Tarn's, Ch 



and Dodanim, As Javan was the original father of the 
Grecians in general, no doubt but his four fons were 
the heads and founders of the chief tribes and principal 
branches of that nation, which became in fucceeding 
ages fo renown'd for arts and arms. 

Eliza is the fame as Ellas, as it is render'd in the 
Chaldee tranflation ; and the word EAAjjvf?, which was 
ufed as the common appellation of the whole people, 

in the fame manner as the word "em** was of the 

(d) Gen. x. 2. (e) Dan. viii. 21. (/) Gen. x. 4. 



* Hircus caprarum rex Grxtix : in the Hebrew, rex Javan. 
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whole country, has no other derivation. The city of 
Elis, very antient in Peloponnefus, the Elyfian fields, 
the river EliiTus, or Ilitlus, have long retained the marks 
of their being deriv'd from Eliza, and have contri- 
buted more to preferve his memory, than the hifto- 

rians themfelves of the nation, who were inquifitive 
after foreign afFairs, and but little acquainted with 
their own original ; becaufe, as they had little or no 
knowledge of the true religion, they did not cany 



their enquiries fo high. Upon which account, they 
themfelves deriv'd the words Hellenes and Iones from 
another fountain, as we fhall fee in the fequel ; for I 

think myfelf oblig'd to give fome account of their 
opinions alfo in this refpe£r. 

Tharfis was the fecond fon of Javan. He fettled, 
as his brethren did, in fome part of Greece, perhaps 
in Achaia, or the neighbouring provinces, as Eliza did 

in Peloponnefus. 

It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the fa- 
ther of the Macedonians, according to the authority 
of the firfl book of the Maccabees, (g) in the beginning 
of which it is laid, that Alexander, the fon of Philip 
the Macedonian, went out of his country, which was 
that of Cetthim * [or Chittim] to make war againft 
Darius, king of Perlia. And, in the eighth chapter, 
fpeaking of the Romans and their victories over the 
laft kings of Macedonia, Philip and Perfeusf, the two 
laft mentioned princes are calFd kings of the Cetheans. 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Theflaly and 
Epirus were the portion of this fourth fon of Javan. 
The impious worfhip of Jupiter of Dodona, as well 
as the city Dodona || itfelf, are proofs that fome re- 
membrance of Dodanim had remain'd with the peo- 
ple, who deriv'd their firft eftablithment and origin 
from him, 

(g) 1 Mace. i. 1. 

* Egreflus dc terra Cethim. 
f Philippurn & Perf^im Cctheorum regem. ver. f. 

j Lu^urq cilia Aae^dvii t* Ajc^ t£ Eypw/T^s. Stephanas. 
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This is all that can be faid with any certainty con- 
cerning the true origin of the Grecian nations. The 
holy fcripture, whofe defign is not to fatisfy our curio- 
fity, but to nourifh and improve our piety, after fcat- 
tering thefe few rays of light, leaves us in utter dark- 
nefs concerning the reft of their hiftory ; which there- 
fore can only be collected from prophane authors. 



If we may believe (k) Pliny, the Grecians were lb 



called from the name of an antient king, of whom 



they had but a very uncertain tradition. Homer, in 
his poems, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and 
Acbaians. 'Tis obfervable, that the word Gracus is 
not once ufed in Virgil. 

The exceeding rufticity of the firft Grecians would 
appear incredible, if we could call in queftion the tefti- 
mony of their own hiftorians upon that article. But 
a people, fo vain of their origin, as to adorn it by 
ficlion and fables, we may be fure would never think 
of inventing any thing in its difparagement. (I) Who 
would imagine that the people, to whom the world is 
indebted for all her knowledge in literature and the 
fciences, fhould be defcended from mere favages, who 
};new no other law than force, and were ignorant 
even of agriculture ? And yet this appears plainly to 
be the cafe, from the divine honours they decreed tc 
the perfon (m) who firft: taught them to feed upon 
acorns, as a more delicate and wholfome nouriftiment 
than herbs. There was ftill a great di/lance from 
(his firft improvement to a ftate of urbanity and polite- 
nefs. Nor did they indeed arrive at the latter, till 
after a long proceis of time. 

The weak eft were not the la ft to underftand the 
ncceftity of jiving together in foc'icty, in order to de- 
fend themfelver. againft violence and oppreflion. At 



firft they built nngie houfes at a diftance from one 
another ; the number of which infenftbly increafing, 
form'd in time towns and cities. But the bare livin 



iff 



(k) Lib. 4. c. 7v (/ Paufac, I S. p, 455, 45 > 
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together in fociety was not fufiicient to polifh fuch a 
people. Egypt and Phoenicia had the honour of doing 
this. («) Both thefe nations contributed to inftruct 
and civilize the Grecians, by the colonies they fent a- 
mong them. The latter taught them navigation 
writing, and commerce ; the former the knowledge 
of their laws and polity, gave them a tafte for arts 
and fciences, and initiated them into their myfteries. 

(0) Greece, in her infant ftate, wasexpofed to great 
commotions and frequent revolutions ; becaufe, as the 
people had no fettled correfpondence, and no fup 



power to give laws to the reft, every thing was de 



d by force and violence. The ftrongeft 
vaded the lands of their neighbours, which they thought 
moft fertile and delightful, and difpoflefs'd the lawful 
owners, who were obliged to feek new fettlements 
elfewhere. As Attica was a dry and barren country, 
its inhabitants had not the fame invafions and out- 
rages to fear, and therefore confequently kept them- 
felves in pofleffion of their antient territories : for 
which reafon they took the name of ccd~o^evs^y that is, 
men born in the country where they liv'd, to diftin- 
guifh themfelves from the reft of the nations, that had 
almoft all tranfplanted themfelves from place to place.. 

Such were in general the firft beginnings of Greece. 
We muft now enter into a more particular detail, 
and give a brief account of the eftablimment of the 
feverai different ftates, whereof the whole country 
confifted. 



ARTICLE IV. 




The different Jiates^ into which Greece was divided* 

thofe early times kingdoms were but inconftder- 
and of very fmali extent, the title of king- 
dom being often given to a fingle city, with a few 
leagues of land depending upon it. 

(n) Herod, 1. z. 0 58. & 1. 5. c. 58—60. Piiu. 1- 5. c. 12. & I. 1* 
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(p) Sic yon. The molt antient kingdom of 
Greece was that of Sicyon ; whofe beginning is plac'd 
by Eufebius thirteen hundred and thirteen years before 
the firft Olympiad. Its duration is believed to have 
been about a. thoufand years. 

(q) A r g o s. The kingdom of Argos, in Pelopon- 
nefus, began a thoufand and eighty years before the 
firft Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The firft 
king of it was Inachus. His fuccefiors were, his 
fon Phoroneus ; Apis; Argus, from whom the 
country took its name ; and after feveral others, Gfla- 
noRj who was dethron'd and expell'd his kingdom by 
Dana us, the Egyptian, (r) The fucceflbrs of this laft 
werefirfl Lynceus, the fon of his brother iEgyptus, 
who alone, of fifty brothers, efcap'd the cruelty of 

the Danaides then Abas, Proktus and Acri- 

SIUS. 

Of Danae, daughter to the laft", was born Perfeus, 
who having, when he was grown up, unfortunately 
killed his grand- father, Acrifius, and not being able to 
bear the fight of Argos, where he committed that 
involuntary murder, withdrew to Mycenae, and there 

jfix'd the feat of his kingdom. 

Mycenae. Perfeus then tranflated the feat of the 
kingdom from Argos to Mycenae. He left feveral 
fons behind him : among others Alcaeus, Sthenelus 
and Eleclryon. Alcaeus was the father of Amphitryon; 
Sthenelus of Euryflbeus ; and Electryon ofAlcmena. 
Amphitryon married Alcmena, upon whom Jupiter 

begat Hercules. 

Euryftheus and Hercules came into the world the 
fame day \ but as the birth of the former was by 
Juno's management antecedent to that of the latter, 
Hercules was forc'd to be fubjecl to him, and was 
oblig'd by his order to undertake the twelve labours, 
fo celebrated in fable. 

The kings, who reign'd at Mycena?, after Perfeus, 

(p) A. M. 19 t r. Ant. J. C. 2089. (q) Eufeb. in Chron* 

A. M, 2148. Ant. J. C, 1856* l>-j A. M. 2530. Ant. J. C. 1474* 
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were Electryon, Sth:.n lus, and Eurys- 

t h e u s. The laif, after the death of Hercules, de- 
clar'd open war againft his defcendants, apprehending 
they might fome time or other attempt to dethrone 
him ; which, as it happen'd, was done by the Hera- 
clidae : for, having kill'd Euryftheus in battle, they 
enter'd victorious into Peloponnefiis, and made them- 
felves matters of the country. But, as tins happen'd 
before the time determined by fate, a plague enfued, 
which, with the direction of an oracle, oblig'd them 
to quit the country. Three years after this, being de- 
ceived by the ambiguous expreffion of the oracle, they 
made a fecond attempt, which likewife prov'd fruit*, 
lefs. This was about twenty years before the taking 
of Troy. 

At reus, the fon of Pelops, uncle by the mother's 
fide to Euryftheus, was the latter's fuccefTor. And in 
this manner the crown came to the defcendants of 
Pelops, from whom Peloponnefus, which before was 
call'd Apia, deriv'd its name. The bloody hatred of 
the two brothers, Atreus and Thyeftes, is known to 
all the world. 

Plisthenes, the fon of Atreus, fucceeded his fa- 
ther in the kingdom of Mycenae, which he left to hh 
fon Agamemnon, who was fucceeded by his fon 
Oreftes. The kingdom of Mycenae was rilled with 
enormous and horrible crimes, from the time it came 
into the family of Pelops. 

Tisamenes and Penthilus, fons of Oreftes, 
reigned after their father, and were at laft driven out 
of Peloponnefus by the Heraclidae. 

Athens, (r) Ce crops, a native of Egypt, was 

the founder of this kingdom. Having fettled in At- 
tica, he divided all the country, fubjecT; to him, into 
twelve diftricfs. He alfo eltablifhed the Areopagus. 

This auguft tribunal, in the reign of his fucceflbr 
Cranaus, adjudged the famous difference between 
Neptune and Mars. In his time happen'd Deucali- 

(r) A. M. 2448, Ant. J. C, 1556. 
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on's flood. The deluge of Ogyges in Attica was 
much more antient, being a thoufand and twenty 
years before the firft Olympiad, and confequently in 
the year of the world 2208. 

AmphictYon, the third king of Athens, pro- 
cur'd a confederacy between twelve nations, which 
affembled twice a year at Thermopylae, there to offer 
their common facrifices, and to confult together upon 
their affairs in general, as alfo upon the affairs of each 
nation in particular. This convention was call'd the 
affembly of the Amphiclyons. 

The reign of Erectheus is remarkable for the ar- 
rival of Ceres in Attica, after the rape of her daughter 
Proferpine, as alfo for the inftitution of the myfteries 
at Eleufis. 

(s) The reign of JEgjevs, the fon of Pandion, is 
the mod illuftrious period of the hiftory of the heroes, 
In his time are plac'd the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts ; the celebrated labours of Hercules : the war 
of Minos, fecond king of Crete, accainft the Atheni- 



ans ; the ftory of Thefeus and Ariadne, 

Theseus fucceeded his father JEgzeus. Cecrops 
had divided Attica into twelve boroughs, or twelve 
diftri&s, feparated from each other. Thefeus brought 
the people to underftand the advantages of common 
government, and united the twelve boroughs into one 
city or body politick, in which the whole authority 
Was united. 

Cod r us was the lafl king of Athens : he devoted 
himfelf to die for his people. 

After him the title of king was extinguished 2- 
mong the Athenians. Medon, his fon, was fet af: 
the head of the common-wealth with the title of 
Archon, that is to fay, preftdent, orgovernour. The 
fir ft Archontes were for life : but the Athenians, 
growing weary of a government, which they fiiil 

thought bore too great a refemblance to royal power 

(s) A. M. 2720, Aat. J. C. 1284. (f) A.M. 2934, 
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made their Archontes elective every ten years, and at 
laft reduc'd it to an annual office. 

/) Thebes. Cadmus, who came by fea from 

the coaft of Phoenicia, that is, from about Tyre and 
Sidon, feiz'd upon that part of the country, which 
was afterwards cali'd Bceotia. He built there the city 
of Thebes, or at leaft a citadel, which from his own 
name he cali'd Cadmsea, and there hVd the feat of 

his power and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his fuccei- 
fors, and of Jocafta his wife, of Oedipus their fon v 
of Eteocles and Polynices, who were born of the in- 
ceftuous marriage of Jocafta with Oedipus, have fur- 

nifhed ample matter for fabulous narration and theatri- 
cal reprefentations. 

Sparta or Lace daemon. It is fuppofed, that 
Lelix the firft king of Laconia, began his reign ar 
bout 1 5 1 6 years before the chriftian sera. 

Tyndarus, the 9th king of Lacedaemon, had, 
by Leda, Caftor and Pollux, who were twins, be- 
fides Helena, and Clitemneftra the wife of Agamem- 
non, king of My cense. Having furvived his two fons,. 
the twins, he began to think of choofmg a fuecefTor, 
looking out for a husband for his daughter Helena. 
All the pretenders to this princefs bound themfelvcs by 
oath, to abide by, and entirely to fubmit to the choice,, 
which the lady herfelf mould make, who determined 
in favour of Menelaus. She had not lived above three 
years with her husband, before fhe was carried off by 
Alexander Paris, fon of Priam, king of the Trojans : 
which rape was the caufe of the Trojan war. Greece 
did not properly begin to know or experience her united 
ftrength, till the famous fiege of that city, where the 
AchilLes's, the Ajaxes, the Neftors, and the UlylTes's, 
gave Afia Efficient reafons to forebode her future fub- 
je£ion to their pofterity. The Greeks took Troy 
after a ten years fiege, much about the time that 
Jephtha governed the people of God, that is, ac- 
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cording to bifhop Ufher, in the year of the world 2820, 
and 1 1 84 years before Jelus Chrift. This epocha is 
famous in hiftory, and ihould carefully be remembred, 
as well as that of the Olympiads. 

An Olympiad is the revolution of four compleat 
years, from one celebration of the Olympic games to 
another. We {hall elfewhere give an account of the 
inftitution of thefe games, which were celebrated every 

four years, near the town of Pifa, otherwife called 
Olympia. 

The common aera of the Olympiads begins in the 
fummer of the year of the world 3228, 776 years be- 
fore Jefus Chrift, from the games, in which Corebus 
won the prize in the races. 

Fourfcore years after the taking of Troy, the He- 
raclidae re-enter' d the Peloponnefus, and feiz'd Lace- 
daemon, where two brothers, Euryfthenesand Procles, 
fons of Ariflodemus, began to reign together, and from 

their time the fcepter always continued jointly in the 
hands of the defcendants of thofe two families. Many 
years after this, Lycurgus inftituted that body of laws 
for the Spartan ftate, which rendered both the legifla- 
tor and republic fo famous in hiftory : I ihall fpeak of 
them at large in the fequel. 

Corinth. (#) Corinth began later, than the other 
cities I have been fpeakingof, to be governed by parti- 
cular kings. It was at firft fubje& to thofe of Argos 
and Mycenae : at laft Sifyphus, the fon of jEolus, 
made himfelf matter of it. But his defcendants were 

difpofieffed of the throne by the Heraclidae, about 110 
years after the fiege of Troy. 

The regal power after this, came to the defcendants 
of Bacchis, under whom the monarchy was changed 
into an ariftocracv , that is, the reins of the govern* 
ment were in the hands of the elders, who annually 
chofe from among themfelves a chief magiftrate, whom 
they called Prytanis. At laft Cypfelus having gain'd 
the people, ufurp'd the fupreme authority, which he 
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tranfmitted to his fon Periander ; who was ranked 
among the Grecian fages, on account of the love he 
bore to learning, and the protection and encouragement 
he gave to learned men. 

Macedonia. It was a long time before the 
Greeks had any great regard to Macedonia, (y) Her 
kings, living retir'd in woods and mountains, feem'd 

not to be confider'd as a part of Greece. They pre- 
tended, that their kings, of whom Caranus was the 
firft, were defcended from Hercules. Philip and his 
fon Alexander raifed the glory of this kingdom to a 
very high pitch. It had fubfifted 47 1 years before the 
death of Alexander, and continued 155 more, till Per- 

feus was beaten and taken by the Romans, in all 626 
years. 

ARTICLE V. 

Colonies of the Greeks Jent into Afia minor. 

WE have already obferved, that fourfcore years af- 
ter the taking of Troy, the Heraclidae reco- 
vered Peloponnefus, after having defeated the Pelopidae, 
that is, Tifamenes and Penthilus, fons of Oreftes j 
and that they divided the kingdoms of Mycenae, Ar- 
gos and Lacedaemon among them. 

So great a revolution as this almoft changed the face 
of the country, and made way for feveral very famous 
tranfmigrations ; which the better to underftand, and' 
to have the clearer idea of the fituation of the Grecian 
nations, as alfo of the four dialects, or different idioms 
of fpeech, that prevailed among them, it will be ne-. 
ceffary to look a little farther back into hiftory. 

(z) Deucalion, who reign' d in Theflaly, and under' 
whom happen'd the flood that bears his name, had by 
Pyrrha his wife, two fons, Helenus and Amphiclyon. 
This laft, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, reign- 
ed there in his place. Helenus, if we may believe the 
hiftorians of his country, gave the name of Hellenes 

[y) A. M. 3 19 1. Ant. J. C. 1831. (») Strab. 1. 8. p. 3S3, &c 
Paufan. 1. 7. p. 396, &c. 

to 
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to the Greeks : He had three fons, iEolus, Dorus and 
Xuthus. 

iEoJus, who was the eldeft, fucceeded his father, 
and befides Theffaly had Locris and Boeotia added to 
his dominions. Several of his defcendants went into 
Peloponnefus with Pelops, the fon of Tantalus, king 
of Phrygia, from whom Peloponnefus took its name, 
and fettled themfelves in Laconia. 

The country contiguous to Parnaflus, fell to the 
mare of Dorus, and from him was called Doris. 

Xuthus, compell'd by his brothers, upon fome par- 
ticular difguft, to quit his country, retired into Attica, 
where he married the daughter of Evechtheus, king of 
the Athenians, by whom he had two fons, Achaeus and 
Ion. 

An involuntary murder, committed by Achaeu?, 
obliged him to retire to Peloponnefus, which was then 
called Egialaea, of which one part was from him called 
Achaia. His defcendants fettled at Laced;emon. 

Ion, having fignalized himfelf by his victories, was 
invited by the Athenians to govern their city, and 
gave the country his name : for the inhabitants of 
Attica were likewife called Ionians. The number of 
the citizens increafed to fuch a degree, that the Athe- 
nians were obliged to fend a colony of the Ionians into 
Peloponnefus, who likewife gave the name to the coun- 
try they poffefied. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponnefus, though 
compofed of different people, were united under the 

names of Achaeans and Ionians. 

The Heraclidse, fourfcore years after the taking of 

Troy, refolved ferioufly to recover Peloponnefus, 
which of right belonged to them. They had three 
principal leaders, fons of Ariftomachus, namely, Ti- 
menes, Crefphontes, Ariftodemus ; the lad dying, his 
two fons, Euryfthenes and Procles, fucceeded him. 
The fuccefs of their expedition was as happy, as the 
motive was juft, and they recover' d the poflelEon of 

their ancient dominion. Argos fell to Timenes, Mef- 

fenia 
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fcnia to Crefphontes, and Laconia to the two fons of 
Ariftodemus. 

Such of the Achaeans as were defcended from JEo- 
ius, and had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven 
from thence by the Dorians, who accompanied the He- 
raclidae into Peloponnefus, after fome wandering, fet- 
tled in that part of Afia minor, which from them took 

the name of /Eolis, where they founded Smyrna, and 
eleven other cities : but the town of Smyrna came af- 
terwards into the hands of the Ionians. The iEolians 
became likewife pofTefled of feveraJ cities of Lefbos. 

As for the Achaeans of Mycenae and Argos, being 
compelled to abandon their country to the Heraclidae, 
they feized upon that of the Ionians, who dwelt at that 
time in a part of Peloponnefus. The latter fled at firft 
to Athens their original country, from whence they 
fometime afterwards departed under the conduct of 
Nileus and Androcles, both fons of Codrus, and feized 

upon that part of the coaft of Afia minor, which lies 
between Caria and Lydia, and from them was named 
Ionia y here they built twelve cities, Ephefus, Clazo- 
menae, Samos, &c. 

{a) The power of the Athenians, who had then 
Codrus for their king, being very much augmented, by 
the great number of refugees that were fled into their 
country, the Heraclidae thought proper to oppofe the 
progrels of their power, and for that reafon made war 
upon them. The latter were worfted in a battle, but 
ftdl remained mafters of Megaris, where they built 



Megara, and fettled the Dorians in that country in the 



room of the Ionians. 

(b) One part of the Dorians continued in the coun- 
try after the death of Codrus, another went to Crete ; 
the greateft number fettled in that part of Afia minor, 
which from them was called Doris, where they built 
Halicarnaffus, Cnidus and other cities, and made them- 
felves mafters of the ifland of Rhodes, Cos, &c. 

(a) Strab. p. 393. (*j Itld. 0. 653- 

71$ 
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The Grecian dialefts. 
It will now be more eafy to underftand what we 
have to fay concerning the feveral Grecian dialects. 
Thefe were four in number : the Attick, the Ionick s 
the Dorick, and the j£oiick. They were in reality 
four different languages, each of them perfect in its 
kind, and ufed by a diftinct nation 5 but yet all derived 
from, and grounded upon the fame original tongue. 
And this- diverfity of languages can no ways appear 
wonderful in a country, where the inhabitants con- 
fifted of different nations, that did not depend upon 
one another, but had each its particular territories. 

1. The Attick dialect is that, which was ufed in A- 
thens and the country round about. This dialed!: has 
been chiefly ufed by Thucydides, Ariftophanes, Plato, 
Ifocrates, Xenophon, and Demofthenes. 

2. The Ionick dialect was almoft the fame with the 
ancient Attick; but after it had pafled into feveral 
towns of Afia minor, and into the adjacent iflands, 
which were colonies of the Athenians, and of the peo- 
ple of Achaia, it receiv'd a fort of new tincture, and 
did not come up to that perfect delicacy, which the 

Athenians afterwards attain'd to. Hippocrates and He- 
rodotus writ in this dialect. 

3. The Dorick was firft in ufe among the Spartans, 
and the people of Argos : it pafled afterwards into Epi- 
rus, Libya, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes 
and Theocritus, both of them Syracufans, and Pindar, 
followed this dialect. 

4. The /Eolick dialect was at firft ufed by the Boeo- 
tians and their neighbours, and then in /Eolis, a coun- 
try in Afia minor, between Ionia and Myfia, which 
contained ten or twelve cities, that were Grecian colo- 
nies. Sappho and Alcaeus, of whofe works very little 
remains, wrote in this dialect. We find alfo a mix- 
ture of it in the writings of Theocritus, Pindar, Ho- 
mer, and many others. 

A R T I- 
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ARTICLE VI. 

The republican form of government almojl generally ejia- 

blljhed throughout Greece. 

TH E reader may have obferved in the little I have 
faid about the feveral fettlements of Greece, that 
the primordial ground of all thofe different ftates was 
monarchical government, which was the moft ancient 
of all forms, the moft univerfally received and efta- 
bliihed, the moft proper to maintain peace and con- 
cord ; and which, as (c) Plato obferves, is form'd upon 
the model of paternal authority, and of that gentle and 

moderate dominion, which fathers exercife over their 
families. 

But, as the ftate of things degenerated by degrees, 
through the injuftice of ufurpers, the feverity of lawful 
matters, the infurre&ions of the people, and a thoufand 
accidents and revolutions, that happened in thofe 
ftates ; a different fpirit feized the people, which pre- 
vailed over all Greece, kindled a violent defire of li- 



berty, and brought about a general change of g 



ment every where, except in Macedonia j fo that mo- 
narchy gave way to a republican government, which 
however was diverfified into almoft as many various 
forms, as there were different cities, according to the 
different genius and peculiar character of each people. 

However there ftill remain'd a kind of tincture of 
leven of -the ancient monarchical government, which 
frequently inflamed the ambition of private citizens, 
and made them defire to become matters of their coun- 
try. In almoft every ftate of Greece, fome private 
perfons arofe, who, without any right to the throne, 
either by birth, or election of the citizens, endeavoured 
to advance themfelves to it by cabal, treachery and 

violence j and who, without any refpect for the laws, 
or regard to the public good, exercifed a fovereign au- 
thority, with a defpotic empire and arbitrary fway. In 



(c) Plat. 1. 3. de Leg- p. 680. 



order 
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order to fupport their unjuft ufurpations in the midft of 
diftruits and alarms, they thought themfelves obliged 
to prevent imaginary, or to fupprefs real confpiracies, 
by the moft cruel profcriptions ; and to facrifice to 
their own fecurity all thofe, whom merit, rank, wealth, 
zeal for liberty, or love of their country, rendered ob- 
noxious to a fufpicious and unfettled government, 
which found itfelf hated by all, and was fenfible it de- 
ferved to be fo. It was this cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment, that render'd thefe men fo odious, and brought 
upon them the appellation of * Tyrants, and which 
furnifhed fuch ample matter for the declamation of ora- 
tors, and the tragical rep re fen tat ions of the theatre. 

All thefe cities and diftri&s of Greece, that feemM 
fo entirely different from one another, in their laws, 
cuftoms, and interefts, were neverthelefs form'd and 
combin'd into one fole, entire, and united body ; 
whofe ftrength increafed to fuch a degree, as to make 
the formidable power of the Perfians under Darius and 
Xerxes tremble $ and which even then, perhaps, would 
have entirely overthrown the Perfian greatnefs, had 
the Grecian ftates been wife enough to have preferv'd 
that union and concord among themfelves, which after- 
wards rendered them invincible. This is the fcene, 

which I am now to open, and which certainly merits 
the readers whole attention. 

We fhall fee, in the following volumes, a fmall na- 
tion, confined within a country not equal to the 
fourth part of France, difputing empire with the moft 
powerful throne then upon the earth ; and we fhall fee 
this handful of men, not only making head againft the 
innumerable army of the Perfians, but difperfing, rout- 
ing, and cutting them to pieces, and fometimes re- 
ducing the Perfian pride fo low, as to make them fub- 
mit to conditions of peace, as (hameful to the con- 
quered, as glorious for the conquerors. 

Among all the cities of Greece, there were two, 

* This nvord originally Jigr.ijied no more than hing } and ivai av.cler.iy 
fie title of lawful princes, 

that 
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that particularly diftinguifhed themfelves, and acquired 
an authority and a kind of fuperiority over the reft, 
by the mere dint of their merit and conduct : thefe 
two were Lacedasmon and Athens. As the/e cities 
make a confiderable figure, and act an illuftrious part 
in the enfuing hiftory, before I enter upon particulars, 
I think I ought firft to give the readers fome idea of 



the genius, character, manners and government of 
their refpedtive inhabitants. Plutarch, in the lives of 
Lycurgus and Solon, will furnifii me with the greateft 
part of what 1 have to fay upon this head. 



T 



ARTICLE VIT. 

The Sparta?! government. Laws ejlabhjhed by Lycurgus 9 

HERE is perhaps nothing in profane hiftory 
better attefted, and at the fame time more incre- 
dible, than what relates to the government of Sparta, 

and their difcipline eftablifhed in it by Lycurgus. (d) 
This legiflator was the fon of Eunomus, one of the 
two kings who reigned together in Sparta. It would 
have been eafy for Lycurgus to have afcended the 
throne after the death of his eldeft brother, who left 
no fon behind him : and in effect he was king for fome 
days. But as foon as his fifter-in-law was found to be 
with child, he declared, that the crown belonged to 
her fon, if (he had one; and from thenceforth he go- 
verned the kingdom, only as his guardian. In the 
mean time, the widow fent to him underhand, that if 
he would promife to marry her when he was king, (he 
would deftroy the fruit of her womb. So deteftable a 
propofal ft ruck Lycurgus with horror: however he 
concealed his indignation, and amufmg the woman with 
different pretences, fo managed it, that me went out 
her full time and was deliver'd. As foon as the child 
was born, he proclaimed him king ; and took care to 



have him brought up and educated in a proper manner 



[d) Plut, in Vit, Lyc. p. 40, 



This 
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This prince, on account of the joy which the people 
teftined at his birth, was named Charilaus. 

(e) The ftate was at this time in great diforder ; the 
authority, both of the kings and the laws, being abfo- 
Jutely defpifcd and unregarded. No curb was ftrong 
enough to re (train the audacioufnefs of the people, 
which every day increafed more and more. 

Lycurgus was fo courageous as to form the defign of 
making a thorough reformation in the Spartan govern- 
ment : and to be the more capable of making wife re- 
gulations, he thought fit to travel into feveral coun- 
tries, in order to acquaint himfelf with the different 

manners of other nations, and to confult the moft able 
and experienced perfons he could meet with in the art 
of government. He began with the ifland of Crete, 
whofe hard and auftere laws were very famous : from 
thence he paffed into Afia, where quite different cuf- 
toms prevailed ; and laft of all he went into Egypt, 
which was then the feat of fcience, wifdom, and good 
counfels. 

(/) His long abfence only made his country the 
more ciefirous of his return : and the kings themfelves 
importun'd him to that effect, being fenfible how much 
they itood in need of his authority to keep the people 
within bounds, and in fome degree of fubjeclion and 
order. When he came back to Sparta, he undertook 
to change the whole form of their government, being 
perfuaded, that a few particular laws would produce 
no great effect. 

But before he put this defign in execution, he went 
to Delphos, to confult the oracle of Apollo; where, 
after having offer 'd his facrifice, he received that famous 
anfwer, in which the prieftefs called him A friend of 
the gods, and rather a god than a man. And, as for 
the favour he defired of being able to frame a fet of 
good laws for his country, fhe told him, the god had 
heard his prayers, and that the commonwealth he was 

{e) lb. p. 41. (/) Ibid. p. 42. 

going 
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going to eftablifh, would be the moft excellent (late 
the world. 

On his return to Sparta, the firft thing he did, was 
to bring over to his deiigns the leading men of the 
city, whom he made acquainted with his views ; 
when he was affured of their approbation and concur- 
rence, he went into the public market-place, accom- 
panied with a number of armed men, in order to 
aftonifh and intimidate thofe who might defire 
pofe his undertaking. 



op 



The new form of government, which he intro- 
duced into Sparta, may properly be reduced to three 
principal inftitutions. 

1 . Institution. The Senate, 
(z) Of all the new regulations or inflitutions made 
by Lycurgus, the greateft and mod confiderable was, 

that of the fenate ; which, by tempering and ballan- 

, as Plato obferves, the too abfolutc power of the 
kings by an authority of equal weight and influence 
with theirs, became the principal fuppoit and prefer- 
vation of that ftate. For whereas before, it v/as ever 



fteady and tending one while towards tyranny, by 



oceeding of the kings ; at other times to- 
wards democracy, by the exceffive nowcr of the 



people ; the fenate ferved as a kind of countcr- 
poife to both, which kept the ftate in a due equili- 
brium, and preferved it in a firm and fteady fituation 5 
the twenty-eight * fenators, of which it confiftcd, 

fiding with the king, when the people were grafping 
at too much power ; and on the other hand efpoufing 
the interefts of the people, whenever the kings at- 
tempted to carry their authority too far. 



Lycurgus, having thus tempered the government, 
thole that came after him thought the power of the 
thirty, that compofed the fenate, fiiil too ftrong and 
abfolute j and therefore as a check upon them, they 



(-) Plut. in vit. Lyc.r. n. ii. 
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deviled the authority ot the f Ephori, about an hun- 
dred and thirty years after Lycurgus. The Ephori 
were five in number, and remained but one year in 
office. They were all chofen out of the people ; and 
in that refpedl confiderably refembled the tribunes of 
the people among the Romans. Their authority ex- 
tended to the ar.eiling and imprifoning the perfons of 
their kings, as it happened in the cafe of Paufanias. 
The institution of the Ephori began in the reign of 
Theopompus ; whofe wife reproaching him, that he 
would leave his children the regal authority in a worfe 
condition than he had received it ; on the contrary, 
faid he, I fhall leave it them in a much better condi- 
tion, as it will be more permanent and lafling. 

The Spartan government then was not purely 
monarchical. The nobility had a great mare in it, 
and the people were not excluded. Each part of this 
body politick, in proportion as it contributed to the 
publick good, found in it their advantage; fo that in 
fpite of the natural reftlefliiefs and inconffancy of man's 
heart, which is always thirfting after novelty and 
change, and is never cured of its difguft to uniformity, 
Lacedasmon perfevered for above feven hundred years 
in the .exact obfervance of her laws. 

2, Institution. The divijion cf the lands , and 

the prohibition cf gold a?id Jilvcr money, 

{a) The fecond and the boldelt inftitution of Ly- 
curgus was the divifion of the lands, which he lookM 
upon as abfolutely neceflary for eftablifhing peace and 
good order in the commonwealth. The major part of 
the people were fo poor, that they had not one inch 
of land of their own, whilft a fmall number of par- 
ticular perfons were pofTefTed of all the lands and wealth 
of the country : in order therefore to banifti infolence, 
envy, fraud, luxury, and two other diftempers of the 
irate, {rill greater and more antient than thofe, I 
mean extream poverty, and exceflive wealth, he per- 

(a) Plut. in vit. Lyc. p. 44. 

■f The word Jig'itjies .comptroller, or infpc&cr. 

fuaded 
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fuaded the citizens to give up all their lands to the 
commonwealth, and to make a new divifion of them, 
that they might all live together in a perfect equality, 
and that no pre-eminences or honours mould be given 
but to virtue and merit alone. 

This fcheme, as extraordinary as it was-, was im- 
mediately executed. Lycurgus divided the lands of 
Laconia into thirty thoufand parts, which he dilrri- 
buted among the inhabitants of the country ; and the 
territories of Sparta into nine thoufand parts, which 
he diftributed among an equal number of citizens. It 
is faid, that fome years after, as Lycurgus was return- 
ing from a long journey, and pafling through the lands 
of Laconia, in the time of harveft, and obferving, as 
he went along, the perfect equality of the reaped corn, 
he turned towards thofe that were with him, and faid 
fmiling, Does not Laconic? look like the pojfejjion of fede- 
ral brothers^ who have juji been dividing their inker i- 

tance among ft them ? 

After having divided their immoveables, he under- 
took likewife to make the fame equal divifion of all 
their moveable goods and chattels, that he might ut- 
terly banifh from among them all manner of inequa- 
lity. But perceiving that this would go more again fl 
the grain, if he went openly about it, he endeavour'd 
to efteft it, by fapping the very foundations of avarice. 
For firft he cried down all gold and filver money, 
and ordained, that no other Ihould be current than 
that of iron : which he made fo very heavy, and fixed 
at fo low a rate, that a cart and two oxen were necef- 
fary to carry home a fum of ten * minas, and a whole 
chamber to keep it in. 

The next thing he did, was to banim all ufelefe 
and fuperfluous arts from Sparta. But if he had not 
done this, mod of them wou'd have funk of thein- 
felves, and difappear'd with the gold and filver money; 
becaufe the tradefmen and artificers would have found 
no vent for their commodities ; and this iron money 

* Five hundred litres French, abrat 20 /. EitgliJJ.u 
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had no currency among any other of the Grecian 

ftates, who were fo far from efteeming it, that it be- 
came the fubjecl: of their banter and ridicule. 

3. Institution. Of public meals, 
Lycurgus, being defirous to make a yet more effec- 
tual war upon foftnefs and luxury, and utterly to ex- 
tirpate the love of riches, made a third regulation, 
which was that of public meals, (b) That he might 
intirely fupprefs all the magnificence and extravagance 
of expenfive tables, he ordained, that all the citizens 
mould eat together of the fame common victuals, 
which the law prefer ibed, and exprefsly forbad all pri- 
vate eating at their own houfes. 

By this fettlement of public and common meals, 
and this frugality and fimplicity in eating, it may be 
faid, that he made riches in fome meafure change their 
very nature, by putting them out of a * condition of 
being defired or ftolen, or of inriching their poflefibrs : 
for there was no way left for a man to ufe or enjoy 
this opulence, or even to make any mew of it ; fince 
the poor and the rich eat together in the fame place, 
and none were allow'd to appear at the public eating- 
rooms, after having taken care to fill themfelves with 
other diet ; becaufe every body prefent took particular 
notice of any one that did not eat or drink, and the 
whole company was fure to reproach him with the 
delicacy and intemperance that made him defpife tha 
common food and public table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation ; 
and 'twas upon this occafion, that in a tumult of the 
people a young fellow, named Alexander, ftruck out 
one of Lycurgus's eyes. The people, provok'd at 
fuch an outrage, delivered the young man into Lycur- 
gus's hands, who knew how to revenge himfeif in a 
proper manner : for by the extraordinary kindnefs and 

gentlenefs with which he treated hira, he made the 
{b) ibid. p. 45. 

* Tov kXxtcv uIfvXov, ^xhXov^ ^ "X'lte'f *; &7t>£Tci clxm- 
^ dtrtt.ro. PI tit. 
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violent and hot-headed young man in a little time be- 
come very moderate and wife. The tables confifted 
of about fifteen perfons each ; where none could be 
admitted, but with the confent of the whole com- 
pany. Each perfon furnifhed every month a bufhel 
of flour, eight meafures of wine, five pounds ofcheefe, 

two pounds and a half of fig?, and a fmall fum of 
money for preparing and cooking the victuals. Every 
one, without exception of perfons, was obliged to be 
at the common meal : and a long time after the 
making thefe regulations, king Agis, at his return 
from a glorious expedition, having taken the liberty to 

difpenfe with that law, in order to eat with the queen 
his wife, was reprimanded and punifhed. 

The very children eat at thefe publick tables, and 
were carried thither as to a fchool of wifdom and 
temperance. There they were lure to hear grave dif- 
courfes upon government, and to fee nothing but what 

tended to their inftruclion and improvement. The 
converfation was often enlivened with ingenious and 
fprightly raillery, but never intermix'd with any thing 
vulgar or fhocking : and if their jetting feem'd to 
make any perfon uneafy, they never proceeded any 
further. Here their children were likewife trained up- 

and accuftomed to great fecrecy : as foon as a young 

man came into the dining-room, the oldeft perfon of 
the company ufed to fay to him pointing to the door, 
Nothing fpoken here y rmij} ever go out there. 

(c) The moft exquifite of all their eatables was what 
they called their black broth ; and the old men pre- 
ferred it before all that was fet upon the table. Dio- 
nyfius the tyrant, when he was at one of thefe meals, 
was not of the fame opinion ; and what was a ragoo 
to them, was to him very infipid. I don't wonder at 
it, faid the cook, for the feafoning is wanting. What 
feafoning, reply'd the tyrant ? running, fweating, 
fatigue, hunger, and thirft ; thefe are the i ngredients, 



fays the cook, with which we feafon all our food. 

(f) Ck. Tufc. Qursft. lib, 5. n. 98. 
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(</) Plut. vit. Lycurg. p. 47. (e) Ibid. p. 48. 

* I do not comprehend, hoiv they Did it never exceed nine thoufand P 
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aftrong and healthful constitution, th~y condemned him 

to perifli, and caufed the infant to be cxpofed. 

Children were accuftomed betimes not to be nice or 
difficult in their eating ; not to be afraid in the d irk, 

or when they were left alone ; not to give themfelves 

up to peeviflinefs and ill humour, to crying and bawl- 
ing ; (f) to walk bare-foot, that they might be inur'd 
to fatigue ; to lie hard at nights j to wear the fame 

cloaths winter and fummer, in order to harden them 
againft cold and heat. 

(g) At the age of feven years they were put into the 

clafTes, where they were brought up ail together under 
the fame difcipline. * Their education, properly 
fpeaking, was only an apprenticelhip of obedience. 
The legiilator having rightly confidered, that the fu re ft 
way to have citizens fubmiliive to the law and to the 
magistrates (in which the good order and happinefs of 
a ftate chiefly confifte) was to teach children early, and 

to accuftom them from their tender years to be per- 
fectly obedient to their mailers and fuperiors. 

(b) While they were at table, it was ufual for the 
mailers to infrruit the boys by propohng them ques- 
tions. They would ask them, for example, Who 
is the honefteft m3n in the town ? What do you think 
of fuch or fuch an aclion ? The boys were obliged 
to give a quick and ready anfwer, which was alfo to be 
accompanied with a reafon and a proof, both couched 
in few words : for they were accuftomed betimes to the 
Laconic ftile, that is, to a clofe and concife way of 
fpeaking and writing. Lycurgus was for having the 
money bulky, heavy, and of little value, and their 
language on the contrary very pithy and fhort ; a 
great deal of fenfe comprifed in few words. 

(/') As for literature, they only learn'd as much as 
was necefTary. All the fciences were baniftied out of 

(/) Xen. de Lac. rep. p. 677. (g) Plut. in Lyc. p. 50, 

(*) P. 51. (1) P. 52. 

* "Of * rw w&thfav thai Ujtxirv^ lv7ti&tla$. 
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their country: their ftudy only tended to know how 
to obey, to bear hardihip and fatigue, and to conquer 
in battle. The fuperintendant of their education was 
one of the mofl honourable men of the city, and of 
the firrl rank and condition, who appointed over every 
cJafs of boys mafters of the mod approved wifdcm and 

probity. 

(k) There was one kind of theft only (and that too 
more a nominal than realo ne) which the boys were 
allovv'd, and even order'd to pra&ife. They were 
taught to flip, as cunningly and cleverly as they could, 
uto the gardens and public hall?, in order to freal a- 
way herbs, or meat ; and, if they were caught in the 
facl, they were punifhed for their want of dexterity. 
We are told, that one of them, having ftoln a young 
fox, hid it under his robe, and fuffered the animal to 
gnaw into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, till 
lie fell dead upon the fpot, rather than be difcovered. 
This kind of theft, as I have faid, was but nominal, 
and not properly a robbery j fince it was authorised by 
the law and the confent of the citizens. The intent 
of the legiflator in allowing it, was to infpire the Spar- 
tan youth, who were all defigned for war, with the 
greater boldnefs, fubtilty, and addrefs ; to inure them 
betimes to the life of a foldier ; to teach them to live 
upon a little, and to be able to fhift for themfelves. 
But I have already given an account of this matter 
more at large in another treatife. 

(/) The patience and conftancy of the Spartan youth 
mofr. confpicuoufly appeared in a certain feftival, cele- 
brated in honour of Diana furnamed Orthia, where 

the children, before the eyes of their parents, and in 
prefence of the whole city, (?n) fuffer'd themfelves to 
be whip'd, till the blood ran down upon the altar of 
this cruel geddefs, where fometimes they expired under 
the firokes, and all this without uttering the Ieaft cry, 
or fo much as a groan, or a figh : and even their own 

(l) Plut. vit. p. 50. Idem in inflit tit. Lacon. p. 237. (I). Man. 
d'Etud. T. 3. p. 471.. Clc Tufc. Quaeft, lib. 1. n. 34. 
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become virtuous, as far as heathens were capable o{ 
virtue. It was to preferve thefe happy difpofitions, that 
Lycurgus did not allow all forts of perfons to travel, 
left they fhould bring home foreign manners, and re- 
turn infected with the licentious cuftoms of other coun- 
tries, which would neceflarily create in a little time an 
averfion for the life and maxims of Lacedaemon. Oil 
the other hand, he would fufFer no ftrangers to re- 
main in the city, who did not come thither to fome 
ufeful or profitable end, or out of mere curiofity ; be- 
ing afraid they fhould bring along with them the de- 
fects and vices of their own countries 5 and being per- 
fuaded at the fame time, that it was more important 
and neceflary to fhut the gates of the town againft de- 
praved and corrupt manners, than againft infeclious 
diitempers. Properly fpeaking, the very trade and bu- 
iinefs of the Lacedaemonians was war : every thing with 
them tended that way : arms were their only exercife 
and employment : their life much lefs hard and auftere 
in the camp, than in the city ; and they were the only 
people in the world, to whom the time of war was a 
time of eafe and refrefhrnent ; becaufethen the reins of 
that ftricl and fevere difcipline, which prevail'd at 
Sparta, were fomewhat relax'd, and the men were in- 
dulg'd in a little more liberty, (q) With them the firft 
and moft inviolable law of war, as Demaratus told 
Xerxes, was never to fly, or turn their backs, whatever 
fuperiority of numbers the enemy 's army might confifl 
of ; never to quit their poft j never to deliver up their 
arms; in a word, either to conquer, or to die on the 
fpot. (r) This maxim was fo important and eflential 
in their opinion, that when the poet Archilochus came 
to Sparta, they obliged him to leave their city imme- 
diately ; becaufe they underftood, that in one of his 
poems he had faid, // was better for a man to throw 

down his arms, than to expoje himfelf to be kiWd. 

(q) Hercd. I. 7* cap. 104. (rj Plut. in L?.ccn. infHtut, 

P- 2 39- 

Hence 
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* Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her 
fon, who was going to make a campaign, that he 



mould return either with or upon his fnieid : and that 
another, hearing that her fon was kill'd in fighting 
for his country, anfwered very coldly ; (5) / brought 
him into the world for no other end. This humour was 
general among the Lacedaemonians. After the famous 
battle of Leuctra, which was fo fatal to the Spartans, 
the parents of thofe, that died in the action, congra- 
tulated one another upon it, and went to the temples 
to thank the sods that their children had done their 
duty; whereas the relations of thofe, who furvived the 
defeat, were inconfolable. If any of the Spartans fled, 
in battle, they were difhonoured and difgraced forever. 
They were not only excluded from all pofts and em- 
ployments in the (rate, from all alTembiies and public 

diverfions ; but it was reckon'd fcandalous to make any 
alliances with them by marriage ; and a thoufand af- 
fronts and infults were publickly offered them with im- 
punity. t 

The Spartans never went to fight without nrit im- 
ploring the help of the gods by public facrlfices and 
prayers ; and when that was done, they marched a- 
gainft the enemy with a perfect confidence and ex- 
pectation of fuccefs, as being allured of the divine pro- 
tection: and, to make ufe of Plutarch's exprcmons* 



As if God were pref 



(t) When they had broken and routed thei 2: enemies 
forces, they never purfued them further than was ne- 
c offer y to make themfelvcs fure of the victory : after 
which they retired, as thinking it neither glorious, nor 
worthy of Greece, to cut in pieces, and deftroy an 
enemy, that yielded and Hed. And this proved as ufe- 
fiil, as honourable to the Spartans : for their enemies 

(s) Cic. lib. 1. Tufc. Qu;eft. n. 102. Plut. invit. Agef. p. 612. 

ft J P. c 4 . 
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knowing, that all, who refilled them, were put to the 
fvvord, and that they fpar'd none but thofe that fled, 
generally chofe rather to fly than to refifr. 

(u) When the firft inftitutions of Lycurgus were re- 
ceived and confirmed by practice ; and the form of go- 
vernment, he had e{tablifhed,feem'd Itrong and vigorous 
enough to fupport itfelf j as Plato * fays of God, that 
after he had finifhed the creation of the world, he re- 
joiced, when he faw it revolve and perform its firft mo- 
tions with fo much jufrnefs and harmony ; fo the Spar- 
tan legislator, pleafed with the greatnefs and beauty of 
his laws, felt his joy and fatisfaclion redouble, when 

he faw them, as it were, walk alone, and go forward 

fo happily. 

But defiring, as far as depended on human prudence, 
to render them immortal and unchangeable, he Signi- 
fied to the people, that there was frill one point remain- 
ing to be performed, the moft efiential and important 
of all, about which he would go and confult the ora- 
cle of Apollo; and in the mean time he made them all 
take an oath, that till his return they would inviolably 



maintain the form of government, which he had efta- 
biiihed, When he was arrived at Delphos, he con- 
sulted the god, to know whether the laws he had made 
were gcod and fufiicient to render the Lacedaemonians 
■happy and virtuous. The priedefs anfwer'd, that no- 
thing was wanting to his laws; and that, as long as 

Sparta obllrvcd them, fhe would be the mod glorious 

vrnd happy city in the world, Lycurgus fent this an- 
fvver to Sparta ; and then, thinking he had fulfilled his 
minit'h'y, he voluntarily died at Delphos, by abfraining 
from all manner of fufcenance. His notion was, that 
the death of great perfons and {latefmen fhould not be 
barren and unprofitable to the irate, but a kind of fup- 
plement to their miniitry, and one of their moft ira-. 

* V k 1 '1 piijfd rj of Plato is in his the ivzrld : ViditDsus cim£b quae 
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portant anions, which ought to do them as much or 
more honour than all the reft. He therefore thought, 
that in dying thus he mould crown and compleat all 
the fervices which he had rendered his fellow-citizens 
during his life ; fince his death would engage them to 
a perpetual observation of his inftitution-, which they 
had fwom to obferve inviolably till his return. 

Whilft that I reprefent Lycurgus's fentiments upon 
his own death in the light wherein Plutarch has trans- 
mitted them to us, I am very far from approving 
them : and I make the fame declaration with refpecl: to 
feveral other fafls of the like nature, which I fome- 
times relate without making any reflections upon them, 
though I think them very unworthy of approbation. 
The pretended wife-men of the heathens had, as well 
concerning this article as feveral others, but very faint 
and imperfect notions 

remained in great darknefs and error. They laid down 



or, to fpeak more properly, 



this admirable principle, which we meet with in many 

: f That man, placed in the world 



of their writings : 
as in a certain poft by his general, cannot abandon it. 
without the exprefs command of him, upon whom 
he depends, that is, of God himfelf. At other 
times they looked upon man, as a criminal condem- 
ned to a melancholy prifon, from whence indeed he 
might defire to be releafed, but could not lawfully at- 
tempt to be fo, but by the courfe of juftice, and the 



order of the map;iitrate ; and not 




breaking his. 



chains, and forcing the gates of his prifon. Thefc 
notions arc beautiful 5 becaufe they are true : but the 

of them was wrong, namely^. 



application they made 



y Vetat Pythagoras, injuiTu 
rmpcratcrisj :d eft Dei, de pra.T>d:o 
£c Itatione vitas tiecedcre. Cic m de 
fcnccl. n. 73. 
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as they took that for an exprefs order of the Deity, 
which was the pure effect of their own weaknefs or 
pride, by which they were led to put themfelves to 
death, either that they might deliver themfelves from 
the pains and troubles of this life, or immortalize their 
names, as was the cafe with Lycurgus, Cato, and a 
number of others. 

Reflections upon the government of Sparta , and 

upon the laws of Lycurgus, 

i . Things commendable in the laws of Lycurgus, 

There muft needs have been ( to judge only by the 
event ) a great fund of wifdom and prudence in the 
laws of Lycurgus ; fince, as long as they were ob- 
ferved in Sparta (which was above five hundred years) 
it was a moft flourishing and powerful city. It was 
not fo much ( fays Plutarch, fpeaking of the laws of 

Sparta ) the government and polity of a city, as the 
conduct and regular behaviour of a wife man, who 
paffes his whole life in the exercife of virtue : or rather, 
continues the fame author, as the poets feign, that 
Hercules, only with his lion's /kin and club, went 
from country to country to purge the world of robbers 
and tyrants ; fo Sparla with a flip of f parchment and 
an old coat gave laws to all Greece, which willingly 
fubmitted to her dominion ; fupprefled tyrannies und 
unjuft authority in cities ; put an end to wars, as (he 
thought fit, and appeafed infurre<5tions j and all this 
generally without moving a fhield or a fword, and 
only by fending a fimple ambaffador amongft them, 

f Ibis was what the Spartans of the Jarre fize with that on •which 

calVd a lcytale, a thong of leather the theng <ivas twifled and writ 

tr parchment, which they twifled upon, ivrapt it round that faff hi 

round a faff in Juch a n.anih--, that the fame manner, and by that n eans 

there was no 'vacancy or njcta [pace found out the connexion and the right 

left upon it. They •writ upon this placing of the letters, •which other- 

tbnt^y and •when they had writ, wife ivere fo difp/aced and cut of 'or- 

they untwijled it, and fent it to the der, that there was no peffi bill ty of 

general, for ivbcm it was intended. their being read, Plut. in vit. 

'This general) who bad another Jlick Lyf. p. 444, 

who 
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who no (boner appear'd, than all the people fubmitted, 
and flocked about him like fo many bees about their 
monarch : fo much refpedt did the juftice and good go- 
vernment of this city imprint upon the minds of all 
their neighbours. 

We find at the end of Lycurgus's >• Tbe nature 
life one fingle refleaion made by Plu- ££JT" 
tarch, which of itfelf comprehends a great 
encomium upon that legillator. He there fays, that 
Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and all thofe who have 
treated of the eftablimment of a political ftate or 
government, took their plans from the republic of 
Lycurgus ; with this difference, that they confined 
themfelves wholly to words and theory ; but Lycur- 
gus, without dwelling upon ideas and theoretical fy£- 
tems, did really and effectually inftitute an inimitable 
polity, and form a whole city of philofophers. 

In order to fucceed in this undertaking, and to e- 
ftablifh the mod perfect form of a commonwealth that 
could be, he melted down as it were, and blended to- 
gether what he found beft in every kind of govern- 
ment, and mod conducive to the public good ; thus 
tempering one fpecies with another, and ballancing 
the inconveniences to which each of them in particular 
is fubje£t, with the advantages that refult from their 
being united together. Sparta had fomething of the 
monarchical form of government, in the authority of 
her kings: the council of thirty, otherwife called the 
fenate, was a true ariftocracy ; and the power vefled 
in the people of nominating the fenators, and of gi- 
ving fanclion to the laws, refembled a dcmocratical 
govern men r. The creation of the Ephori afterwards 
ferved to rectify what was amifs in thofe previous efta- 
blifhments, and to fupply what was defective, Plato, 
in moie places than one, admires Lycurgus's wifdom, 
in his infritution of the fenate, which was equally ad- 
vantaging both <-o the king and the people; f becaufe 
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by this means, the law became the only fupreme mlf- 
tr-efs of the kings, and the kings never became tyrants 



over the law. 



. . The defign formed by Lycurgus of 

fol\flb?h!,T: making an equal diftribution of the lands 
idd and fifoer among the citizens, and of entirely ba- 
banijhed from n ijfoing from Sparta all luxury, avarice, 
Sparta. law-fuits and diflenfions, by abolifhing 

the ufe of gold and filver, would appear to us a fcheme 
of a commonwealth finely conceived for fpeculation, 
but utterly incapable of execution, did not hilfory 
allure us, that Sparta actually fubfifted in that condi- 
tion for many ages. 

When I place the tranfacYion I am now fpeaking of 
among the laudable parts of Lyeurgus's laws, I don't 
pretend it to be abfolutely unexceptionable ; for I think 
it can fcarce be reconciled with that general law of na- 
ture, which forbids the taking away one man's pro- 
perty to give it to another; and yet this is what was 
really done upon this occafion. Therefore in this affair 
of dividing the lands, I confider only fo much of it, 

as was truly commendable in itfelf, and worthy of ad- 
miration. 

Can we poflibly conceive, that a man could perfuade 
the richeft and moft opulent inhabitants of a city to 
refign all their revenues and eftates, in order to level 
and confound themfelves with the pooren: of the peo- 
ple ; to fubjedl: themfelves to a new way of living, both 
fevere in itfelf, and full of reftraint; in a word, to 
debar themfelves of the ufe of every thing, wherein 
the happinefs and comfort of life is thought to coniift ? 
And yet this is what Lycurgus actually effected in 
Sparta. 

Such an inftitution as this would have been lefs won- 
derful, had it fubfifted only during the life of the legis- 
lator; but we know, that it lafced many ages after 
his deceafe. Xenophon, in the encomium he has left 
us of Ageiilaus, and Cicero, in one of his orations, ob- 

ferves, Lacedatmon was the only city in the world, that 

i prefcrvcd 
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preferred her difcipline and laws for fo confiderable a 
term of years unalter'd and inviolate. (%) Soli, faid the 
latter, in fpeaking of the Lacedaemonians, toto orbe ter- 
rarum feptingentos jam annos amplius unis mmibus & 
nunquam mutatis legibus vhunt, I believe tho% that in 
Cicero's time the difcipline of Sparta, as well as her 
power, was very much relaxed and diminished : but 
however, all hiftorians agree, that it was maintained 
in all its vigour till the reign of Agis, under whom Ly- 
fander, tho* incapable himfelf of being blinded or cor- 
rupted with gold, filled his country with luxury and 
the love of riches, by bringing into it immenfe fums of 
gold and filver, which were the fruits of his victories, 
and thereby fubverting the laws of Lycurgus. 

But the introduction of gold and filver money was 
not the firft wound given by the Lacedaemonians to the 
inftitution of the legiflaior. It was the confequence of 
the violation of another law ftill more fundamental. 
Ambition was the vice, that preceded, and made way 
for avarice. The defue of conquefts drew on that of 
riches, without which they could not propofe to ex- 
tend their dominions. The main defign of Lycurgus, 
in the eftabliihing his laws, and efpecially that which 
prohibited the ufe of gold and filver, was, as (a) Poly- 
bius and Plutarch have judicioufly obferved, to curb 
and reftrain the ambition of his citizens; to difable 
them from making conquefts, and in a manner to force 
them to confine themfelves within the narrow bounds 
of their own country, without carrying their views 
and pretenfions any further. Indeed the government, 
which he eftablifhed, was fufficient to defend the 
frontiers of Sparta, but was not calculated for the raifing 
her to a dominion over other cities. 

(b The defign then of Lycurgus was not to make 
the Spartans conquerors. To remove fuch thoughts 
from his fellow-citizens, he exprefly forbid them, tho' 
they inhabited a country furrounded with the fea, to 

) Pro FJac. num. 63. (a) Polyb. 1. 6. p. 491. 

(b) Plut, in moribus Laced, p. 239. 
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meddle in maritime affaiis; to have any fleets, or ever 

to fight upon the fea. They were religious obfervers 
of this prohibition for many ages, and even till the de- 
feat of Xerxes : but upon hat occafion they began to 
think of making themfelves matters at fea, that they 
might be able to keep that formidable enemy at the 
greater diftance. But having foon perceived, that thefe 
maritime, remote commands, corrupted the manners 
of their generals, they laid that project afide without 
any difficulty, as we (hall obferve, when we come to 
fpeak of king Paufanias. 

(c) When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with 
fhields and lances, it was not to enable them to com- 
mit wrongs and outrages with impunity, but only to 
defend himfelf againft the invafions and injuries of 
others. He made them indeed a nation of warriors 
and foldiers; but it was only, that under the fhadow 
of their arms they might live in liberty, moderation, 
juftice, union and peace, by being content with their 
own territories, without ufurping thofe of others, and 
by being perfuaded, that no city or flare, any more 
than a fingle perfon, can ever hope for folid and lafting 
happinefs, but from virtue only. (H) Men of a depraved 
tafte (fays Plutarch further on the fame fubje6r) who 
think nothing fo defirable as riches, and a large extent 
of dominion, may give preference to thofe vaft empires, 
that have fubdued and enflaved the world by violence: 
but Lycurgus was convinced, that a city had occafion for 
nothing of that kind, in order to be happy. His policy, 
which hasjuftly been the admiration of all ages, had no 
further views, than to eftablifh equity, moderation, li- 
berty, and peace; and was an enemy to all injuftice, 
violence, and ambition, and the paflion of reigning and 
extending the bounds of the Spartan commonwealth. 

Such reflections as thefe, which Plutarch agreeably 
interfperfes in his lives, and in which their greateft and 
moil eflential beauty confifts, are of infinite ufe towards 
the giving us true notions of things, and making us 

(c) Plut, in vit. Lycur. p. 59. (J) Ibidem & in vit, Agefil. p. 614. 

under- 
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underhand, wherein confifts the folid and true glory of 
a ftate, that is really happy ; as alfo to correal thofe 
falfe ideas we are apt to form of the vain greatnefs of 
thofe empires, which have fwallow'd up kingdoms, 
and of thofe celebrated conquerors, who owe all their 
fame and grandeur to violence and ufurpation. 

The long duration of the laws efta- 
bliuhed by Lycurgus, is certainly very 3- ^ he **cel- 
wonderful : but the means he made ufe cduc T n of 

r r it- 1 r . their youth. 

01 to fucceed therein are no lels worthy 
of admiration. The principal of thefe was the extraor- 
dinary care he took to have the Spartan youth brought 
up in an exact and fevere difcipline : for (as Plutarch 

obferves) the religious obligation of an oath, which he 

exacted from the citizens, would have been a feeble 
tie, had he not by education infufed his laws, as it 
were, into the minds and manners of the children, 
and made them fuck in almoft with their mother's 
milk an affection for his inftitutions. This was the 
reafon, why his principal ordinances fubfifted above 
five hundred years, having funk into the very temper 
and hearts of the people, like a * ftrong and good dye, 
that penetrates thoroughly. Cicero makes the fame 



remark, and afcribes the courage and virtue of the 



Spartans, not fo much to their own natural difpofition, 
as to their excellent education : (%) Cujus civitatis fpec- 
tata ac nobilitata virtus^ nan folum natura corroborata y 
verum etiam difciplina putatur. All this (hews of what 

importance it is to a ftate to take care, that their youth 
be brought up in a manner proper to infpire them with 
a love for the laws of their country. 

(a) The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Ariftotle 
repeats in exprefs terms, was, that as children belong 
to the ftate, ther education ought to be directed by 
the ftate, and the views and interefts of the ftate 
only conlider'd therein. ' T was for this reafon he de- 
fired they ftiould be educated all in common, and not 

(«) Orat. pro Flac. n. 63. (a) Lib. 8. Politic. 

* ftc-zrsf faffic, Uk^th k) i%v$ci<i x.itTci'fyct.pivvfi. Plat. Ep* 8. 

left 
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left to the humour and caprice of their parents, who 
generally, through a foft and blind indulgence and a 
miftaken tendernefs, enervate at once both the bodies 
and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their 
tendereft years, they were inur'd to labour and fatigue 
by the exercifes of hunting and racing, and accuftomed 
betimes to endure hunger and thirfr, heat and cold ; 
and, what 'tis difficult to make mothers believe, all 
thefe hard and laborious exercifes tended to procure 
them health, and make their conftitutions the mora 
vigorous and robuft, able to bear the hardfhips and fa- 
tigues of war j the thing for which they were all de- 
figned from their cradles. 

But the moft excellent thing in the 

4. Obedience, ' Spartan education, was its teaching 

young people fo perfectly well how to 
obey. 'Tis from hence the poet Simonides gives that 
city fuch a * magnificent epithet, which denotes, that 
they alone knew how to fubdue the paffions of men, 
and to render them pliant and fubmiflive to laws, in 
the fame manner as horfes are taught to obey the fpur 
and the bridle, by being broken and managed, while 
they are young. For this reafon, Agefilaus advifed 
Xenophon to fend his children to Sparta, f that they 
might learn there the nobleft and greateft of all fci- 
ences, that is, how to command, and how to obey. 

One of the lefibns ofteneft and moft 

5. Refpea to- ftronglv inculcated upon theLacedemo- 

wards the aped, . . 1 . ,„ 

* man youth, was, to bear a great reve- 
rence and refpect to old men, and to give them proofs 
of it upon all occafions, by faluting them, by making 
way for them and giving them place in the ftreets, (b) 
by rifing up to fhew them honour in all companies, 
and public aflemblies ; but above all, by receiving their 

(b) Plut. in Lacon. Inftit. p. 237. 



Aas^Wp^orc;, that is to fay, Tamer of men. 
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advice, and even their reproofs, with docility and 
fubmiflion : by thefe characleriftics a Lacedemonian 



was known wherever he came : if he had behaved 
otherwife, it would have been look'd upon as a re- 
proach to himfelf, and a difhonour to his country. An 
old man of Athens going into the theatre once to fee 
a play, none of his own countrymen offered him a 
feat : but, when he came near the place, where the 
Spartan embafladors, and the gentlemen of their re- 
tinue were fitting, they all role up out of reverence 

to his age, and feated him in the midft of them. * Ly- 
fander therefore had reafon to fay, that old age had no 
where fo honourable an abode as in Sparta, and that it 
was an agreeable thing to grow old in that city. 

2.dly y 'Things blameable in the laws of Lycurgus* 

In order to perceive the defects in the laws of Ly- 
curgus, we mould only compare them with thofe of 
Mofes, which we know were dictated by more than 
human wifdom. put my defign in this place, is not 
to enter into an exact examination of the particulars, 
wherein the laws and inftitutions of Lycurgus are faul- 

I (hall content myfelf with making fome flight 
reflections only, which probably may have already oc- 
cur'd to the reader, in the perufal of thofe ordinances, 
among which there are fome, that he will be juftly 

offended with on the firft reading. 

To begin, for inftance, with that i. The choice 
ordinance relating to the choice they n l ae!e f the chil T 

. , . i • i » , . . J ~ dren that -mere et- 

made of their children, as which of t her to be brought 
them were to be brought up, and up or cxpofed* 
which expofed to perifh j who would 
not be fhock'd at the unjuft and inhuman cuftom of 
pronouncing fentence of death upon ail fuch infants, 
as had the misfortune to be born with a conflitution 

that appear'd too weak to undergo the fatigues and 
exercifes, to which the common- wealth deftined all her 

* Lyfandrurn Lacedaemonium feneclutls. Cic. de Jet:, n, 63. 
dicere aiunt folitum : Lacedajmo- 'Ev Act-Aifrdipon kccX>.k?c<, yn- 




*« effe honeftiilimuin dorakilium ^tu Plut. in mor. p. 795. 
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fubjecb? Is it then impoflible, and without example, 
that children, who are tender and weak in their in- 
fancy, fhould ever alter, as they grow up, and become 
in time of a robuft and vigorous complexion ? Or fup- 
pofe it were fo, can a man no way ferve his country, 
but by the ftrength of his body ? Is there no account 
to be made of his wifdom, prudence, counfel, genero- 
fity, courage, magnanimity, and in a word, of all the 
qualities that depend upon the mind and the intellectual 
faculties ? {c ) Omnino Mud hmeftwn quod ex amnio ex- 

celjo magnificoque qucerimus, anlmi efficitur, non corporis 
viribus. Did Lycurgus himfelf render lefs fervice, or 
do lefs honour to Sparta, by eftablifhing his laws, than 
the greateft generals did by their victories ? Agefilaus 
was, of fo fmall a ftature, and fo mean a figure in his 
perfon, that at the firft fight of him the Egyptians 
could not help laughing : and yet, as little as he was, 
he made the great king of Perfia tremble upon the 
throne of half the world. 

But, what is yet ftronger than all I have faid, has 
any other perfon a right or power over the lives of 
men, fave he from whom they received them, even 
God himfelf ? And does not a legiflator vifibly ufurp 
the authority of God, whenever he arrogates to him- 
felf fuch a power without his commiflion? That pre- 
cept of the decalogue, which was only a renovation of 
the Jaw of nature, Tbou Jhalt not kill^ univerfally con- 
demns all thofe among the ancients, who imagined 
they had a power of life and death over their flaves, 
and even over their own children. 

The great defect in Lycurgus's laws 
2. Their care ( as Plato and Ariftotle have obferved) 

tbfhJj. °" ly t0 Is ' tnat tne y on ty tenc kd to form a war- 
like and martial people. All that legis- 
lator's thoughts feem'd wholly bent upon the means of 
ftrengthning the bodies of the people, without any con- 
cern for the cultivation of their minds. Why fhould he 
banifh from his commonwealth all arts and fciences^ 

(c) Cicer, 1. i, de offic. n. 79, lb. n. 76, 

which, 
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which, befides many other * advantages, have this 
moft happy effect, that they foften our manners, po- 
lifl) our understandings, improve the heart, and ren- 
der our behaviour civil, courteous, gentle, and obli- 
ging ', fuch, in a word, as qualifies us for company and 
Society, and makes the ordinary commerce of life 
agreeable ? Hence it came to pafs, that there was fome- 
thmg of a roughnefs and auiterity in the temper and 
behaviour of the Spartans, and many times even fome- 
thingof ferocity; a failing, that proceeded chiefly from 
their education, and that render'd them difagreeable 
and offenlive to all their allies. 

It was an excellent practice in Spar- iJ'^lel^t" 
ta, to accuftom their youth betimes to ^arLVhV/chiL 
fuffer heat and cold, hunger and thirft, dren. 
and by feveral fevere and laborious ex- 
ercifes to \ bring the body into fubje&ion to reafon, 
whofe faithful and diligent minifter it ought to be in the 
execution of all orders and injunctions ; which it can 
never do, if it be not able to undergo all forts of hard- 
fhips and fatigues. But was it rational in them to 
carry their feverities fo far, as the inhuman treatment 
we have mentioned ? And was it not utterly barbarous 
and brutal in the fathers and mothers to fee the blood 
trickling from the wounds of their children, nay and 
even to fee them expiring under the lames without 
concern ? 

Some people admire the courage of . 4- ^ mtbfrs 

in r r , i ill inhumanity* 

the Spartan mothers, who could hear J 
the news of the death of their children flain in battle, 



not only without tears, but even with a kind of joy 



and fatisfaction. For my part, I mould think it much 
better, that nature fhouid fhew herfelf a little more on 
fuch occafions, and that the love of one's country 



* Onrnes artes quibus zttz% pue- afticiendurn eft, ut obedire confilio 
rilis ad humanitatem infermari fo- rationique poflit in excquendis ne- 
le/. Ck. Orat. pro Arch. gotiis 6c Jabore tolerando. Lib. I. 



-j- Exercendum corpus, 8c ita d: ojjic, 79 
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Should not utterly extinguifti the fentiments of mater- 
nal tendernefs. One of our generals in France, who 
in the heat of battle was told that his fon Was kill'd, 
feem'd to be much wifer by his anfwer : Let us atpre- 
fent think, {aid he, how to conquer the enemy - } to-morrow 
I will mourn for my fon. 

5. Their ex- Nor can I fee, what excufe can be 
eejive leifure, made for that law, impofed by Lycur- 

gus upon the Spartans, which injoined the fpending fo 
much of their time in idlenefs and inaction, and the 
following no other bufmefs than that of war. He left all 
the arts and trades entirely to the flaves, and ftrangers 
that lived amongft them, and put nothing into the 
hands of the citizens, but the lance and the mield. 
Not to mention the danger there was in fuffering the 
number of flaves, that were neceflary for tilling the 
land, to increafe to fuch a degree, as to become much 
greater than that of their matters, which was often an 
occafionof feditions and riots among them; how many 
diforders muft men neceflarily fall into, that haw fo 
much leifure upon their hands, and have no daily oc- 
cupation or regular labour ? This is an inconvenience, 



frill but too common among our nobility, and wh 



is the natural effecl: of their wrong education. Except 
in the time of war, moft of our gentry fpend their 
lives in a moft ufelefs and unprofitable manner. They 
look upon agriculture, arts and commerce, as beneath 
them, and what would derogate from their gentility. 
They feldom know how to handle any thing, but their 
fwords. As for the fciences, they take but a very 
fmall tincture of them, juft fo much as they cannot well 
be without ; and many of them have not the leaft 
knowledge of them in the world, nor any manner of 
tafte for books or reading. We are not to wonder then, 



*f gaming and hunting, eating and drinking, mutu 



fits and frivolous difcourfe, make up their whole 
pation. What a life is this for men, that have an} 1 



parts or underftandin 
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Lycurgus would be utterly inexcu- 
fable, if he gave occafion, as he is ac- gj. \ 
cufed of having done, for all the rigour 



re 



and cruelty exerctfed towards the Helois in his r.jvib* 
lie. Thefe Helots were the flaves employed by die 



Spartans to till the ground. It was their cuftorn 
only to make thefe poor creatures drunk, and expufe 
them before their children, in order to give them an 
abhorrence for fofhameful and odious a vice, but alio 
to treat them with the utmoft barbarity, as thinking 
themfelves at liberty to deftroy tJiem by any violence 
or cruelty whatsoever, under pretence of their being 
always ready to rebel. 

Upon a certain occafion, related by (d) Thucydides, 
two thoufand of thefe flaves difappeared at once, with- 
out any body's knowing what was become of them. 
Plutarch pretends, this barbarous cuftorn was not prac- 
tifed till after Lycurgus's time, and that he had no hand 

in it. 

But that wherein Lycurgus appears to ?• Modefty and 

be moft culpable, and what beft {hews ncgktitd. ent,rejf 
the prodigious enormities and grofs dark- 
nefs the Pagans were plung'd in, is the little regard he 
fhewM for modefty and decency, in what concerned 
the education of girls, and the marriages of young wo- 
men ; which was without doubt the fource of thofe. 
diforders, that prevailed in Sparta, as Ariftotle has 
wifely obfeived. When we compare thefe undecent 
and licentious jnftitutions of the wifeft legiflator that 
ever prophage antiquity could boaft, with the fanclity 
and purity of the evangelical precepts ; what a noble 
idea does it give us of the dignity and excellence of the. 
chriftian religion i 

Nor will it give us a lefs advantagious notion of this 
pre-eminence, if we compare the moft excellent and 
laudable part of Lycurgus's inftitutions with the laws 
of the gofpel. It is, we muft own, a wonderful thing, 

that the whole people mould confent to a divifion of 

{d) Lib. 4. 

V-QhAl* their 
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their lands, which fet the poor upon an equal footing 
with the rich ; and that by a total exclusion of gold 
and filver they mould reduce themfelves to a kind of 
voluntary poverty. But the Spartan legiflator, when 
he enacted. thefe laws, had the fword in his hand; 
whereas the chriftian legiflator fays but a word, Blejfed 
are the poor in fpirit, and thoufands of the faithful thro* 
all fucceeding generations renounce their goods, fell 
their lands and eftates, and leave all to follow Jefus 

Chrifl their mafter, in poverty and want. 



ARTICLE VIII. 

The government of Athens. The laws of Solon. The hif 
tory of that republic from the time of Solon to the reign 
of Darius the firfl. 

HAVE already obferved, that Athens was at firft 
govern'd by kings. But they were fuch as had 




little more than the name ; for their whole power, be 
ing confined to the command of the armies, vanifhed 
in time of peace. Every man was mafter in his own 
houfe, where he lived in an abfolute ftate of indepen- 
dance. * Codrus, the laft king of Athens, having de- 
voted himfelf to die for the public good, his fons Me- 
don and Nileus quarrell'd about the fucceflion. The 
Athenians took this occafion to abolifb the regal power, 
tho* it did not much incommode them ; and declar'd, 
that Jupiter alone was king of Athens ; at the very 
fame time, that the Jews were weary of their Theo- 
cracy, that is, having the true God for their king, and 
would abfolutcly have a man to reign over them. 

Plutarch obferves, that Homer, when he enumerates 
the (hips of the confederate Grecians, gives the name 
of people to none, but the Athenians \ from whence 

it may be inferred, that the Athenians even then had 



g 



government, and 



that the chief authority was at that time veiled 
people. 



In 
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la the place of their kings they fubftituted a kind of 
governors for life, under the title of Archons. But 
this perpetual magiftracy appear'd ftill in the eyes of 
this free people, as too lively an image of regal power, 
of which they were deftrous of aboliftiing even the very 
fhadow ; for which reafon, they firft reduced that of- 
fice to the term of ten years, and then to that of one : 
and this they did with the view of refuming the autho- 
rity the more frequently into their own hands, which 

they never transferr'd to their magiftrates but with 
regret. 

Such a limited power as this was not fufficient to 
reftrain thofe turbulent fpirits, who were grown ex- 
ceflively jealous of their liberty and independency, very 
tender and apt to be offended at any thing that feem'd 
to break in upon their equality, and always ready to 
take umbrage at whatever had the leaft appearance of 
dominion or fuperiority. From hence arofe continual 
factions and quarrels : there was no agreement or con- 
cord among them, either about religion or government. 

Athens therefore continued along time incapable of 
enlarging her power, it being very happy for her, that 
fhe could preferve herfelf from ruin in the midft of thofe 
long and frequent dhTenfions fhe had to ftruggle with. 

Misfortunes inftrucT:. Athens learn'd at length, that 
true liberty confifts in a dependance upon juftice and 
reafon. This happy fabjeclion could not be cftablifhed, 
but by a legiflator. She therefore pitched upon Draco, 
a man of acknowledge wifdom and integrity, for that 
employment, (e) It does not appear, that Greece had, 
before his time, any written laws. The firft of that 
kind then were of his publiming ; the rigour of which 
anticipating, as it were, the Stoical doctrine, was fa 
great, that it punifhed the fmalleft offence, as well as 
the moft enormous crimes, equally with death. Thefe 
laws of Draco, writ, fays Demades, not with ink, but 
with blood, had the fame fate, as ufually attends all 
violent things. Sentiments of humanity in the judges, 

(*} A, Mi 3300. Ant. J. C. 624. 
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companion for the accufed, whom they were wont to 
look upon rather as unfortunate than criminal, and the 
apprehenfions the accufers and witnefles were under of 
rendering themfelves odious to the people ; all thefe 
motives, I fay, concurr'd to produce a remiffhefs in 
the execution of the laws ; which by that means, in 
procefs of time, became as it were, abrogated through 
difufe : and thus an exceflive rigour pav'd the way for 
impunity. 

The danger of relapfing into their former diforders, 
jnade them have recourfe to frefli precautions ; for they 
were willing to flacken the curb and reftraint of fear, 
but not to break it. In order therefore to find out 
mitigations, which might make amends for what they 
took away from the letter of the law, they cart their 
eyes upon one of the wifeft and moft virtuous perfons 
of his age, (f) I mean Solon ; whofc fingular qualities, 
and efpecially his great meeknefs, had acquired him 
the affection and veneration of the whole city. 

His main application had been to the ftudy of philo- 
sophy, and efpecially to that part of it, which we call 
policy, and which teaches the art of government. 
His extraordinary merit gave him one of the firft ranks 
among the feven fages of Greece, who render'd the 
age we are fpeaking of fo illuftrious. (g) Thefe fages 
often paid vifits one to another. One day, that Solon 
went to Miletos, to fee Thales, the firft thing he faid 
to Thales was, that he wonder'd why he had never 
defir'd to have either wife or children. Thales made 
him no anfwer then : but a few days after he contrived, 
that a ftranger fhould come into their company, and 

pretend that he was juft arriv'd from Athens, from 
whence he had fet out about ten days before. Solon, 
hearing the ftranger fay this, afked him, if there was 

no news at Athens when he came way. The ftranger, 
who had been taught his lefibn, reply'd, that he had 
heard of nothing, but the death of a young gentleman, 
whom all the town accompanied to the grave j be- 



(/) A. M. 3400. Ant. J. C, 604. (g) lb. p. 8 J, 82 
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daule, as they faid, he was the fon of the worthieft 
man in the city, who was then abfent. Alas ! cry'd 
Solon, interrupting the man's ftory ; how much is the 
poor father of the youth to be pitied ! But, pray, what 
is the gentleman's name ? I heard his name, reply'd 

the ftranger - 9 but I have forgot it. I only remember, 
that people talk'd much of his wifdom and juftice. 
Every anfwer afforded new matter of trouble and ter- 
ror to this inquifitive father, who was fo juftly alarm'd. 
Was it not, faid he at length, the fon of Solon ? The 
very fame, reply'd the ftranger. Solon at thefe words 
rent his cloaths, and beat his breaft, and, expreffing 
his forrow by tears and groans, abandoned himfelf to 
the moft fenfible affliction. Thales, feeing this, took 
him by the hand, and faid to him with a fmile : com- 
fort yourfelf, my friend ; ail, that has been told you, 
is a meer fiction. Now you fee the reafon why I 
never marry'd : 'tis becaufe I don't care to expofe my 
felf to fuch trials and afflictions. 

Plutarch has given us a large refutation of Thales's 
reafoning, which tends to deprive mankind of the moft 
natural and reafonable attachments in life, in lieu of 
which, the heart of man will not fail to fubftitute 
others of an unjuft and unlawful nature, which will 
expofe him to the fame pains and inconveniencies. 
The remedy, fays this hiftorian, againft the grief, that 
may arrive from the lofs of goods, of friends, or of 
children, is not to throw away our eftates and reduce 
our felves to poverty, to make an abfolute renunciation 
of all friendfhip, or to confine ourfelves to a ftate of 
celibacy ; but upon all fuch accidents and misfortunes, 
to make a right ufe of our reafon. 

Athens, after fome time of tranquillity and 

peace, which the prudence and courage of Solon had 
procured, who was as great a warriour as he was a 
ftatefman, reLipfed into her former diffenllons about 
the government of the common-wealth, and was di- 
vided into as many parties, as there were different forts 

(«) Plut, de vlt. Lycur. p. Ss 3 86. 
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of inhabitants in Attica. For thofe, that hVd upon 
the mountains, were fond of popular government ; 
thofe in the low-lands were for an oligarchy ; and 
thofe, that dwelt on the fea-coafts, were for having a 
mixt government, jfcompounded of thofe two forms 

blended together ; and thefe hindered the other two 
contending parties from getting any ground of each 
other. Befides thefe, there was a fourth party, which 
confifted only of the poor, who were grievoufly har- 
rafs'd and opprefs'd by the rich, on account of their 
debts, which they were not able to difcharge. This 
unhappy party was determined to choofe themfelves a 
chief, who mould deliver them from the inhuman fe- 
verky of their creditors, and make an entire change 
in the form of their government, by making a new 

divifion of the lands. 

In this extreme danger all the wife Athenians cafi 
their eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to neither 
party ; becaufe he had never fided either with the in- 
ju ft ice of the rich, or the rebellion of the poor j and 
they follicited him very much to take the matter in 
hand, and to endeavour to put an end to thefe diffe- 
rences and diforders. He was very unwilling to take 
upon him fo dangerous a commiffion : however he 
was at laft chofen Archon, and was conftituted fu- 
preme arbiter and legiflator with the unanimous corr- 
fent of all parties ; the rich liking him, as he was 
yich ; and the poor, becaufe he was honeft. He now 
had it in his power to make hrmfelf king : feveral of 
the citizens advifed him to it ; and even the wifeft a- 
mong them, not thinking it was in the power of human 
reafon to bring about a favourable change confident 
with the laws, were not unwilling the fupreme power 
mould be vefted in one man, who was fo eminently 
difringuimed for his prudence and juftice. But, not- 
withftanding all the remonftrances that were made to 
him, and all the follicitations and reproaches of his 
friends, who treated his refufal of the diadem, as an 

dfrct of puhllanimity and meannefs of fpirit, he was 
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{till firm and unchangeable in his purpofe, and would 
hearken to no other fcheme, than that of fettling a 
form of government, in his country, that mould be 
founded upon the bafis of a juft and reafonable liberty. 
Not venturing to meddle with certain diforders and 
evils, which he looked upon as incurable, he under- 
took to bring about no other alterations or chai 
than fuch as he thought he could perfuade the citi- 



comply with, by the method of 



b 



reafon - } or bring them into, by the weight of his au- 
thority ; wifely mixing, as he himfelf faid, authority 
and pov/er with reafon and juftice. Wherefore, when 
one afterwards afked him, if the laws, which he had 
made for the Athenians, were the beft : Tes^ faid he, 

the 'bejl they were capable of receiving. 

The foul of popular eflates is equality. But, for 
fear of difgufting the rich, Solon durft not propofe 



any equality of lands and wealth ; whereby Attica, 
as well as Laconia, would have refembled a paternal 
inheritance, divided among a number of brethren. 
However he went fo far as to put an end to the flavery 
and oppreflion of thofe poor citizens, whcfe exceffive 
debts and accumulated arrears had forced them to fell 
their perfons and liberty, . and reduce themfelves to a 
ftate of fervitude and bondage. An exprefs law was 
made, which declar'd all debtors difcharged and ac- 
quitted of all their debts. 

(b) This affair drew Solon into a troublefome fcrapc, 
which gave him a great deal of vexation and concern. 
When he firft determined to cancel the debts, he fore- 
faw, that fuch an edict, which had fomething in it 
contrary to juftice, would be extremely ofFcnfive. For 
which reafon he endeavour'd in fome meafure to rectify 



the tenour of it, by introducing it with a fp 



preamble, which fet forth a great many very plauiible 
pretexts, and gave colours of equity and reafon to the 
law, which in reality it had not. But in order here- 
to, he fir ft difclofed his defign to fome particular 
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friends, whom he ufed to confult in all his affairs, and 
concerted with them the form and the terms, in which 
this edi6r fhould be exprefs'd. Now before it was 
published, his friends, who were more interefted than 
faithful, fecretly borrow'd great fums of money of 
their rich acquaintance, which they laid out in pur- 
chafing of lands, as knowing they would not be af- 
fe&ed by the edi£t. When this appear'd, the general 
indignation, that was raifed by fuch a bafe and flagrant 
knavery, fell upon Solon, tho' in efFecl: he had no hand 
in it. But it is not enough for a man in office to be 
difinterefted and upright himfelf ; all, that furround 
and approach him, onght to be fo too j wife, rela- 
tions, friends, fecretaries and fervants. The faults of 
others are charged to his account : all the wrongs, all 
the rapines, that are committed either through his neg- 
ligence or connivence, are juftly imputed to him ; be- 
caufe it is his bufinefs, and one of the principal defigns 
of his being put into fuch a truft, to prevent thofe 
corruptions and abufes. 

This ordinance at firft pleafed neither of the two 
parties j it difgufted the rich, becaufe it abolifhed the 
debts i and duTatisfied the poor, becaufe it did not or- 
dain a new divifion of the lands, as they had expected, 
and as Lycurgus had actually effected at Sparta. But 
Solon's credit at Athens fell very (hort of that credit 
and power which Lycurgus had acquired in Sparta j 
for lie had no other authority over the Athenians, 
than what the reputation of his vvifdom, and the con- 
fidence of the people in his integrity, had procurM 
him. 

However, in a little time afterwards this ordinance 
was generally approved, and the fame powers, as be- 
fore, were continued to Solon. 

He repealed ail the laws, that had been made by 
Draco, except thofe againft murder. The reafon of 
his doing this, was the exceilive rigour of thofe laws, 
which infiidled death alike upon ail forts of offenders ; 

fo that they who were convicted of lloth and idlenefs, 

or 
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or they that only had ftolen a few herbs, or a littl 

fruit, out of a garden, were as feverely puniftied, as 
thofe that were guilty of murder or facrilege. 

He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, em- 
ployments and magiftracies, all which he left in the 
hands of the rich ; for which reafon he diftiibutcd all 
the rich citizens into three claffes, ranging them ac- 
cording to the differences of their incomes and revenues, 
and according to the value and eftimation of each par- 
ticular man's eftate. Thofe, that were found to have 
five hundred meafures per annum ^ as well in corn, as 
in liquids, were placed in the firft rank ; thofe, that 
had three hundred, were placed in the fecond ; and 
thofe, that had but two hundred, made up the third. 

(c) All the reft of the citizens, whofe income fell 
fhort of two hundred meafures, were comprifed in a 
fourth and laft clafs, and were never admitted into any 
employments, But, in order to make them amends 
for tills exclufion from offices, he left them a right 
to vote in the affemblies and judgments of the people ; 
which at fuft feem'd to be a matter of little confe- 
quence, but in time became extremely advantageous, 
and made them matters of all the affairs of the city : 
for moft of the law-fuits and differences returned to 
the people, to whom an appeal lay from all the judg- 
ments of the magiftrates and in the affemblies of the 
people the greateft and moft important affairs of the 
Irate, relating to peace or war, were alio determin'd. 

The Areopagus, fo called from the * place where 
its affemblies were held, had been a long time efta- 
blifhed. Solon reftored and augmented its authority, 
leaving to that tribunal, as the fupreme court of judi- 
cature, a general infpe&ion and fuper-intendency over 
all affairs, as alio the care of cauling the laws f of which 
me was the guardian) to be obferved and put in exe- 
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cation. Before his time, the citizens of the greateft 
probity and juftice were made the judges of the Areo- 
pagus. Solon was the firft that thought it convenient 
that none mould be honour'd with that dignity, ex- 
cept fach as had pafs'd through the office of Archon. 
(a) Nothing was fo auguft as this fenate; and its repu- 
tation for judgment and integrity became fo very great, 
that the Romans fometimes referr'd caufes, which were 
too intricate for their own decilion, to the determina- 
tion of this tribunal. 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here*, but truth 
only ; and to the end that no external objects might 
divert the attention of the judges, their tribunal was 
always held at night, or in the dark; and the oratora 
were not allowed to make ufe of any exordium, di- 
greffion or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent, as much as poflible, the abufe 
which the people might make of the great authority 
he left them, created a fecond council, confifting of 

four hu-ndred men, a hundred out of every tribe 5 and 

ordered all caufes and affairs to be brought before this 
council, and to be maturely examined by them, before 
they were propofed to the general afTembly of the peo- 
ple ; to the judgment of which the fentiments of the 
other were to fubmit, and* to which alone belonged the 
right of giving a final fentence and decifion. 'Twas 

upon this fubjeel: Anacharfis (whom the reputation of 
the. fages of Greece had brought from the middle of 
Scythia) faid one clay to Solon, I wonder you fhouM 
empower the wife men only to deliberate and debate 
upon affairs, and leave the determination and decifion 

of them wholly to fools. 

Upon another cccafion, when Solon was eonver- 
fing with him upon fome other regulations he had in 



view, Anacharfis, afronifhed that he could expe£t to 
fucceed in his defigns of retraining the avarice and in- 
juftice of the citizens by written laws, anfwer'd him in 
this manner :. " Give me leave to tell you, that your 



Max 
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cc writings are juft like fpiders-webs : the weak and 

" fmall flies may be caught and entangled in them ; 
" but the rich and powerful will break through them, 
" and defpife them," 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very 

fenfible of the inconveniencies that attend a demo- 
cracy, or popular government. But, having throughly 
ltudied, and being perfectly well acquainted with the 
character and difpofition of the Athenians, he knew it 
would be a vain attempt to take the fovereignty out of 
the people's hands ; and that if they parted with it at 
one time, they would foon refume it at another by 
force and violence. He therefore contented himfelf 
with limiting their power by the authority of the Areo- 
pagus and the council of four hundred j judging, that 
the ftate, being fupported and ftrengthened by thefe 
two powerful bodies, as by two good anchors, would 
not be fo liable to commotions and diforders as it had 
been, and that the people would be kept within due 
bounds, and enjoy more tranquillity. 

I {hall only mention fome of the laws which Solon 
made, by which the reader may be able to form a 
judgment of the reft. (a) In the firft place, every par- 
ticular perfon was authorifed to efpoufe the quarrel of 
any one that was injured and infulted ; fo that the firft 
comer might profecute the offender and bring him to 
juftice for the outrage he had committed. 

The defign of this wife legiflator by this ordinance 
was to accuftom his citizens to have a fellow-feeling of 
one another's fufFerings and misfortunes, as they were 
all members of one and the fame body. 

(b) By another law, thofe perfons, that in public 
differences and diffenfions did not declare themfelves of 
one party or other, but waited to fee how things would 
go, before they determined; were declared infamous, 
condemned to perpetual banimment, and to have all 
their eftates confiscated. Solon had learnt from long 
experience and deep reflection, that the rich, thepow- 
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erful, and even the wife and virtuous, are ufually the 
moft backward to expofe themfelves to the inconve- 
niencies, which public diffenfions and • troubles produce 
in fociety ; atid that their zeai for the public good does 
riot render them fo vigilant and active in the defence 
of it,' as the paHions of the factious render them in- 
duftrious to deftroy it; that the juft party, being thus 
abandoned by thofe that are capable of giving more 
weight, authority and ftrength to it, by their union 
and concurrence, becomes unable to grapple with the 
audacious and violent enterprifes of a few daring inno- 
vators. To prevent this misfortue, which may be at- 
tended with the moft fatal confequences to a ftate, 
Solon judged it proper to force the well-affected, by 

the fear of greater inconveniencles to themfelves, to 
declare for the juft party, at the very beginning of fedi- 
tions, and to animate the fpirits and courage of the beft 
citizens by engaging with them in the common danger. 
By this method of accuftoming the minds of the peo- 
ple to look upon that man almoft as an enemy and a 
traytor, that mould appear indifferent to, and uncon- 
cerned at, the misfortunes of the public, he provided 
the ftate with a quick and fure recourfe againft the fud- 
den enterprifes of wicked and profligate citizens. 

(c) Solon abolimed the giving of portions in marriage 
with young women, unlefs they were only daughters ; 
-and ordered, that the bride mould carry no other for- 
tune to her hufband, than three fuits of cloaths, and 
ibmefew houftiold-goods of little value: for he would 
jiot have matrimony become a traffick, and a mere 
commerce of intereft ; but dehred, that it fhould be 
regarded, as an honourable ieilowfrip and fociety, in 
order to raife fubjecls to the ftate, to make the married 

pair iive agi .eably and harmonioufly together, and to 

give continual teftimony of mutual love and tendernefs 
to each other. 

Bei;;re S Ion's time, the Athenians were not allow' d 
to maKe their wills ; the wealth of the deceafed always 
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devolv'd upon his children and family. Solon's law 
allow'd every one, that was childlefs, to difpofe of his 
whole eftate as he thought fit preferring by that 



means friendftiip to kindred, and choice to neceility ; 
and conftraint, and rendering every man truly mafter 
of his own fortune, by leaving him at liberty to beftow 
it where he pleas'd. This law however did not authb- 
rife indifferently all forts of donations : it juftified and 
approved of none, but thofe that were made freely and 
without any compulsion ; without having the mind dik 
temper'd and intoxicated with drinks or charms, or 
perverted and feduced by the allurements and carefles 
of a woman : for this wife law-giver was juftly per-, 
fuaded, that there is no difference to be made between 
being feduced and being forced, looking upon artifice 
and violence, pleafure and pain in the fame light, when 
they are made ufe of as means to impofe upon men's 
reafon, and to captivate the liberty of their under- 
ffandings. 

(d) Another regulation he made was to lefien the re- 
wards of the vi&ors at the Ifthmian and Olympic 
games, and to fix them at a certain value, viz. a hun- 
dred drachmas, which make about fifty livres, for the 
firft fort; and five hundred drachmas, or two hundred 
and fifty livres, for the fecond. He thought it a ftiame- 
ful thing, that athletae and wreftlers, a fort of people, 
not only ufelefs, but often dangerous to the ftate, 
mould , have any confiderable rewards allotted them, 
which ought rather to be referved for the families of 
thofe perfons who died in the fervice of their country ; 
it being very juft and reasonable, that the Irate ftiould 
fupport and provide for fuch orphans, who probably 
might come in time to follow the good examples of 

their fathers. 

In order to encourage arts, trades and manufactures, 
thefenateof tiie Areopagus wasci)arg'd with the care 
of inquiring into ways and means that every man made 
ufe of to pet liis livelihood ; and oi chaff ifing and pu- 
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jiifliing all tbofe who led an idle life. Befides the fore- 
mentioned view of bringing arts and trades into a flou- 
rifhing condition, this regulation was founded upon two 
other reafons ftill more important. 

i. Solon confider'd, that fuch perfons as have no 

fortune, and make ufe of no methods of induftry to get 
their livelihood, are ready to employ all manner of un- 
juft and unlawful means for acquiring money '; and 
that the neceffity of fub/ifting fome way or other dif- 

pofes them f° r committing all forts of mifdemeanors, 
rapines, knaveries and frauds : from which fprings up 
a fchool of vice in the bqfom of the commonwealth ; 
and fiich a leaven gains ground, as does not fail to 
fpread its infection, and by degrees corrupt the manners 
of the public. 

In the fecond place, the moft able ftatefmen have al- 
ways look'd upon thefe indigent and idle peoplej as a 

troop of dangerous, reftlefs and turbulent fpirits, eager 
after innovation aud change, always ready for feditions 
and infurrections, and interefted in revolutions of the 
Hate, by which alone they can hope to change their 
own fituation and fortune. It was for all thefe reafons, 
that in the law we are fpeaking of Solon declar'd, that 
afonfhould not be obliged to fupport his father in old 
age or neceffity, if the latter had not taken care to have 
his fon brought up to fome trade or occupation : All 
children that were fpurious and illegitimate, were ex- 
empted from the fame duty : for 'tis evident, fays So- 
lon, that whoever contemns the dignity and fan&ity of 
matrimony in fuch a manner, has never had in view 
the lawful end we ought to propofe to ourfelves in hav- 
. ing child ren, but only the gratification of a loofe pai- 
* fion. Having then fatisfied his own defires, and had 
the end he pK>pos'd to himfelf, he has no proper right 
over the perfons he begot, upon whofe lives, as well as 
births, he has entailed an indelible infamy and reproach, 
(e) It was prohibited to fpeak any ill of the dead ; 

becaufe religion directs us to account the dead as facreo* 
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jnftiie requires us to fpare thofe that are no more, and 
good policy mould hinder hatreds from becoming im- 
mortal. 

It was alfo forbidden to affront, or give ill language 
to any body in the temples, in courts of judicature, in- 
public aflemblies, and in the theatres, during the time 
of reprefentation : for to be no-where able to govern 
our pa (Hons and refentments, argues too untraceable 
and licentious a difpofition ; as to reftrain them at all 
times, and upon all occafions, is a virtue beyond the 
mere force of human nature, and a perfection referved 
for the evangelical Jaw. 

Cicero obferves, that this wife legiflator of Athens, 
whofe laws were in force even in his time, had pro- 
vided no law againft parricide ; and being alked the 
reafon why he had not, he anfwer'd, * That to make 
laws againft, and ordain punijhments for a crime, that 
had never been known or heard of, was the way to intra- 
duce it, rather than to prevent it. I omit feveral of his 

laws concerning marriage and adultery, in which there 
are remarkable and manifeft contradictions, and a great 
mixture of light and darknefs, knowledge and error, 
which we generally find among the very wifeft of the 

heathens, who had no eftabliflied principles or rules to 




After Solon had publiflied his laws, and engaged the 
people by public oath to obferve them religioufly, at 
leaft for the term of a hundred years, he thought pro- 
per to remove from Athens, in order to give them time 
to take root, and to gather flrength by cuftom ; as 
alfo to rid himfelf of the trouble and importunity of 
thofe, who came to confult hm about the fenfe and 
meaning of his laws, and to avoid the complaints and 
odium of others : for, as he faid himfelf, in great un- 
dertakings it is hard (if not impoffible) to pleafe all 
parties. He was abfent ten years, in which interval of 

» 

* Sapienter fecifTe dicltur, cum prohibere, quam admonere, videre- 
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time we are to place his journeys into Egypt, into 
Lydia, to vifit king Crcefus, and into feveral other 
countries, (f) At his return he found the whole city 
in commotion and trouble ; the three old factions were 
revived, and had form'd three different parties. Ly- 
curgus was at the head of the people that inhabited the 
Jow lands : Megacles, fon of Alcmeon, wa^ the leader 
of the inhabitants upon the fea-coaft - 3 and Pififtratus 
had declared for the mountaineers, to whom were 
join'd the handicrafts-men and labourers who lived by 
their induftry, and whofe chief fpleen was againit the 
rich : of thefe three leaders the two laft were the moft 

powerful and confiderable, 

(g) Megacles was the fon of that Alcmeon whom 
Crcefus had extremely enriched for a particular fervice 
he had done him. He had likewife married a iady, 
who had brought him an immenfe portion : her name 
was Agarifta, the daughter of Clifthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyori. This Clifthenes was at this time the richeft 
and moft opulent prince in Greece. In order to be 
able to choofe a worthy fon in-law, and to know his 
temper, manners, and character from his own expe- 
rience, Clifthenes invited ail the young noblemen of 
Greece to come and fpend a year with him at his houfe : 
for this was an ancient cuftom in that country. Several 
youths accepted the invitation, and there came from 
different parts to the number ot thirteen. Nothing was 
feen every day but races, games, tournaments, mag- 
nificent entertainments, and converfations upon all 
forts of queftions and fubjects. One of the gentlemen, 
who had hitherto furpafied all his competitors, loft the 
princefs, by uflng fome indecent geftures and poftures 
in his dancing, with which her father was extremely 
offended. Clifthenes, at the end of the year, declar'd 
for Megacles, and lent the reft of the noblemen away 
loaden with civilities and prefents. This was the Me- 
gacles, of whom we are fpeaking. 

(/) A. M. 344v Ant. J. C. 559. Plutt in Sol. p. 94. 
(g) Herod, lib. 6. cap. 125—131, 
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(h) Pififtratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and 



nfinuating behavio 



eady to fuccour and aflift the 



poor ; wife and moderate towards his enem 



moft 



artful and accompliuVd diflembler ; and one, who had 



appearances of virtue, even beyond the moft 



ous 



who feem'd 
quality among 



be the moft zealous ftickler for 

and who abfolutely de- 



clared againft all innovations and chang 

It was not very hard for him to impofe upon the peo- 
ple with all this artifice and addrefs. But Solon quickly 
faw thro' his difguife, and perceived the drift of all his 
feeming virtue and fair pretences : however, he thought 



fit to obferve meafures with him in 



beginning 



hoping perhaps by gentle methods to bring him back 



duty 

(/) 'Twas at this time \ Thefpis beg 



changi 



the Grecian tragedy : I fay change ; becaufe it was 
vented long before. This novelty drew all the world 
after it. Solon went among the reft for the fake of 

rding to the 

ftom of the antient poets. When the play was ended 



hearing Thefpis, who acled himfelf 



he call'd to Thefpis, and afked him, Why he was not 

ajhamed to utter fuch lies before jo many people. Thefpis 
made anfwer, That there was no harm in lies of that 




diver/I 



and in poetical fift 



which were only made ft 



with his ftick upon 



ply'd Solon, giving a g 



ftroke 



ground, But if we fujfer and 



approve of lying for our diverfion, it will quickly find 
way into our ferious engagements^ and all our bufwefs and. 
affairs. 



(b) Plut. p. 9 5 



(/) Ibid. 



* We are not here to underftand 'Thefpis was the Jirfi that improved 

fuch as begged or afked alms j for this cborns by the addition of a per- 

in thcfe times } fays If crates, there finage, or characler, <wbo, inj>rder 

was no citizen that dy'd of hunger , to give the tejl time to take breath 

or difhonoured his city by begging. and to recover their fpirits y reeited 



Orat. Areop. p. 369. 



an adventure of fome illuflrious per» 



■f Tragedy was in [being a long fan. And this recital gave occafioH 
time before Thefpis j but it was only afterwards for introducing thefub- 

a chorus of perfins that fung y and jecls of tragedies, 
faid opprobrious things to one another* 

In 
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{k) In the mean time Pififtratus ftill pufh'd on his 
point; and, in order to accomplim it, made ufe of a 
itratagem, that fucceeded as well as he could expect. 
(/) He gave himfelf feveral wounds ; and in that con- 
dition, with his body all bloody, he caufed himfelf to 
be carried in a chariot into the market-place, where 
he rais'd and enflam'd the populace by giving them to 
underftand, that his enemies had treated him at that 
rate, and that he was the victim of his zeal for the pub- 
lick good. 

An aflembly of the people v/as immediately con- 
ven'd : and there it was refolved, in fpite of all the 
remonftrances Solon could make againft it, that fifty 
guards mould be allow'd Pififtratus for the fecurity of 
his perfon. He foon augmented the number, as much 
as he thought fit, and by their means made himfelf 
mafter of the citadel. All his enemies betook them- 

felves to flight, and the whole city was in great confter- 

nation and diforder except Solon, who loudly re« 
proach'd the Athenians with their cowardice and folly, 
and the tyrant with his treachery. Upon his being 
aflced wat it was that gave him fo much firmnefs and 
refolution ; 'Tis y faid he, my old age. He was indeed 
very old, and did not feem to rifk much, as the end of 
his life was very near : though it often happens, that 
men grow fonder of life, in proportion as they have 
Jefs reafon and right to defire it fhouJd be prolong'd. 
But Pififtratus, after he had fubdu'd all, thought his 
conqueft imperfect till he had gain'd Solon : and as he 
was well acquainted with the means that are proper to 
engage an old man, he carefs'd him accordingly ; omit- 
ted nothing that could tend to foften and win upon him, 
and fliew'd him all poflible marks of friendftiip and 
efteem, doing him all manner of honour, having him 
often about his perfon, and publickly profeffing a great 
veneration for his laws ; which in truth he both ob- 
ferv'd himfelf, and caufed to be obferved by others. 
Solon, feeing it was impoffible either to bring Pififtratus 

* (*) Her. 1. i, cap. 59 — 64. (/) PJut, p. 9?, 96. 

by 
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hy fair means to renounce this ufurpation, or to depofe 

him by force, thought it a point of prudence not to 
exafperate the tyrant by rejecting the advances he made 
him, and hoped at the fame time, that by entering 
into his confidence and counfels he might at leafl be 
capable of conducting a power which he could not abo- 
lifh, and of mitigating the mifchief and calamity that 
he had not been able to prevent. 

Solon did not furvive the liberty of his country two 
years compleat : for Pififtratus made himfelf matter of 
Athens, under the archon Comias, the firft year of the 
51ft Olympiad; and Solon died the year following, 
under the archon Hegeftratus, who fucceeded Comias. 

The two parties, whofe heads were Lycurgus and 
Megacles, uniting, drove Pififtratus out of Athens j 
where he was foon recalPd by Megacles, who gave him 
his daughter in marriage. But a difference, that aro/e 
upon occafion of this match, having embroil'd them 
afrefh, the Alcmasonidae had the worft of it, and 
were obliged to retire. Pififlratus was twice depos'd, 
and twice found means to reinftate himfelf. His arti- 
fices acquired him his power, and his moderation main- 
tain'd him in it ; and without doubt his * eloquence, 
which even in Tully's judgment was very great, ren- 
der' d him very acceptable to the Athenians, who were 
but too apt to be affected with the charms of difcourfe, 
as it made them forget the care of their liberty. An. 
exact fubmiflion to the laws diftinguifhed Pififtratus 
from moft other ufurpers j and the mildnefs of his go- 
vernment was fuch* as might make many a lawful fo- 

vereign blufh. For which reafon, the character of 
Pififtratus was thought worthy of being fet in oppofi- 
tion to that of other tyrants. Cicero, doubting what 
ufe Caefar would make of his victory at Pharfalia, wrote 



* Pififtratus dicendo tantum va- Quis do&io: 
luiiTe dlcitur, ut ei Athenienfes re- aut cujus eloq 
gkm imperium oratione capti per- tior fuifTe traditur,quam Pififtrati ? 
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to his dear friend Atticus : * We do not yet know, whe- 
ther the dejiiny of Rome will have us groan under a Pha- 
laris, or live under a Pifijlratus. 

This tyrant indeed, if we are to call him fo, al- 
ways fliew'd himfelf very popular and moderate ; (m) 
and had fuch a command of his temper, as to bear re- 
proaches and infults with patience, when he had it in 
his power to revenge them with a word. His gardens 
and orchards were open to all the citizens ; in which 
he was afterwards imitated by Cimon. (n) It is faid, 
he was the firft who openM a public library in Athens, 
which after his time was much augmented, and at laft 
carried into Perfia by Xerxes (0), when he took the 
city. But Seleucus Nicanor a long time afterwards 
reftor'd it to Athens, (p) Cicero thinks alfo, it was Pi- 
fiftratus, who firft made the Athenians acquainted with 
the poems of Homer; who difpofed the books in the 
order we now find them , whereas before they were 
confufed, and not digefted ; and who firft caufed them 
to be publickly read at their feafts, call'd Panathenaea. 
(q) Plato afcribes this honour to his fon Hipparchus. 

(r) Pififtratus died in tranquillity, and tranfmitted 
to his fons the fovereign power, which he had ufurp'd 

thirty years before ; feventeen of which he had reigned 
in peace. 

(s) His fons were Hippias and Hipparchus. Thucy- 
dides adds a third, which he calls Thehalus. They 
feem'd to have inherited from their father an affection 
for learning and learned men. Plato, who attributes 
to Hipparchus {t) what we have faid concerning the 
poems of Homer, adds, that he invited to Athens the 
famous poet Anacreon, who was of Teos, a city of 
Ionia ; and that he fent a velTel of fifty oars on purpofe 
for him. He likewife entertain'd at his houfe Simo- 

* 

(m) Val. Max. I. 5. c. 1. Athen. 1. 12. p. 532. (0) Aul. 

Gel. 1.6* 0 17. (j>) Lib. 3. de Orat. n. 137. (?) In Hip- 

parch, p. 228. (r) Arift. lib. 5. de Rep. c. 12. (s) A. M. 

3473. Ant. J. C. : 26. J) In Hip. p. 228 Sc 229. 

.* Incertum eft Phalarimne, an PiUftratuna, fit imitaturus. Ad* 

Attic, !$ 7. Ep. 19. 

nides, 
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nides, another famous poet of the ifle of Ceos, one of 
the Cyclades, in the iEgean fea, to whom he gave a 
large penfion, and made very rich prefents. The de- 
fign of thefe princes in inviting men of letters to A- 
thens was, fays Plato, to foften and cultivate the minds 
of the citizens, and to infufe into them a relifh and 
love for virtue, by giving them a tafte for learning and 
the fciences. Their care extended even to the inftruc- 
ting of the peafants and country people, by erecting, 
not only in the ftreets of the city, but in all the roads 
and highways, ftatues of ftone, call'd Mercuries, with 
grave fentences carved upon them ; in which manner 
thofe filent monitors gave inftruclive leflbns to all paf- 
fengers. Plato feems to fuppofe, that Hipparchus had 
the authority, or that the two brothers reigned toge- 
ther, (u) But Thucydides flievvs, that Hippias, as the 

eldeft of the fons, fucceeded his father in the govern- 
ment. 

However it were, their reign in the whole, after 
the death of Pififtratus, was only of eighteen years du- 
ration : It ended in the following manner. 

(x) Harmodius and Ariftogiton, both citizens of A* 
thens, had contracted a very ftrict: friendfhip. Hip- 
parchus, angry at firft for a perfonal affront he pre- 
tended to have received from him, to revenge himfelf 
upon his fifter, put a public affront upon her, by ob- 
liging her fhamefully to retire from a folemn procef- 
fion, in which (he was to carry one of the facred baf- 
kets, alledging, that {he was not in a fit condition to 
aflift at fuch a ceremony. Her brother and his friend 
frill more being ftung to the quick by fo grofs and out- 
ragious an affront, took from that moment a refolu- 
tion to attack the tyrants. And to do it the more ef- 
fectually, they waited for the opportunity of a feftival, 
which they judged would be very favourable for their 
purpofe : this was the feaft of the Panathenaea, in 
which the ceremony required, that all the tradefmen 
and artificers fhould be under arms. For the greater 



(a) Lib. 6. p. 225 
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fecurity, they only admitted a very fmall number of 
the citizens into their fecret ; conceiving, that upon 
the firft motion all the reft would join them. The 
day being come, they went betimes into the market- 
place, armed with daggers. Hippias came out of the 
palace, and went to the Cera'micum, which was a 
place without the city, where the company of guards 
then were ; to give the neceflary orders for the cere- 
mony. The two friends followed him thither, and 
coming near him, they faw one of the confpirators 
talking very familiarly with him, which made them 
apprehend they were betray'd. They could have exe- 
cuted their defign that moment upon Hippias; but 
were willing to begin their vengeance upon the author 
of the affront they had received. They therefore re- 
turned into the city, where meeting with Hipparchus, 
they kill'd him ; but being immediately apprehended, 
themfelves were flain, and Hippias found means to 
difpel the ftorm. 

After this affair he obferved no meafures, and reign'd 
like a true tyrant,' putting to death a vaft number of 
citizens. To guard himfelf for the future againft a 
like enterprize, and to fecure a fafe retreat for him- 
felf, in cafe of any accident, he endeavour'd to 
ftrengthen himfelf by a foreign fupport, and to that 
end gave his daughter in marriage to the fon of the 
tyrant of Lampfacus. 

(y) In the mean time the Alcmaeonidae, who from 
the beginning of the revolution had been banifhed from 
Athens by Pififtratus, and who faw their hopes fru- 
ftrated by the bad fuccefs of the laft confpiracy, did 
not however lofe courage, but turned their views ano- 
ther way. As they were very rich and powerful, they 
got themfelves appointed by the Amphi&yons, that is, 
the heads of the grand or general council of Greece, 
fuperintendants for rebuilding the temple of Delphos, 
for the fum of three hundred talents, or nine hundred 
thoufand livres *. As they were generous in their 

(y ) Herod. I 5. c. 6z-p6 # # Abm 40000 /. failing. 
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natures, and befides had their reafons for being fo on 
this oecafion, they added to this fum a great deal of 
their own money, and made the whole frontifpiece of 
the temple all of Parian marble, at their particular ex- 
pence - s whereas, by the contract: made with the Am- 
phictyons, it v/as only to have been made of common 
ftone. 

The liberality of the Alcmaeonidae was not altoge- 
ther a free bounty ; neither was their magnificence 
towards the god of Delphos, a pure effect of religion. 
Policy was the chief motive. They hoped by this" 
means to acquire great credit and influence in the tem- 
ples, which happen* d according to their expectation. 
The money, which they had plentifully pour'd into 
the hands of the prieitefs, render'd them abfolute 

matters of the oracle, and of the pretended god who 
prefided over it, and who for the future becoming 
their echo, faithfully repeated the words they dictated 
to him, and gratefully lent them the affiftance of his 
voice and authority. As often therefore as any Spar- 
tan came to confult the prieftefs, whether upon his 
own affairs, or upon thofe of the ftate, no promife 
was ever made him of the god's affiftance, but upon 
condition that the Lacedaemonians mould deliver Athens 
from the yoke of tyranny. This order was fo often 
repeated to them by the oracle, that they refolved at 
laft to make war againft the Pififtratides, tho' they 
were under the ftrongeft engagements of friendfhip 
and hospitality with them ; herein preferring the * will 
of God , fays Herodotus, to all human confiderations. 
The firft attempt of this kind mifcarried $ and the 
troops they fent againft the tyrant were repuls'd with 
lofs. Notwithftanding, a little time after they made a 
fecond, which feem'd to promife no better an iflue 
than the firft ; becaufe moft of the Lacedaemonians, 
feeing the ftege they had laid before Athens likely to 
continue a great while, retired, and left only a fmalj 
number of troops to carry it on. But the tyrant's 

i * children 
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children, who had been clandestinely convey'd out of 
the city, in order to be put in a fafe place, being taken 
by the enemy, the father, to redeem them, was ob- 
liged to come to an accommodation with the Atheni- 
ans, by which it was ftipulated, that he mould depart 
out of Attica in five days time, (z) Accordingly he 
actually retired within the time limited, and fettled at 
Sigteum, a town in Phrygia, feated at the mouth of 
the river Scamander. 

(a ) Pliny obferves, that the tyrants were driven out 
of Athens the lame year the kings were expelled 
Rome. Extraordinary honours were paid to the me- 
mory of Harmodius and Ariftogiton. Their names 
were infinitely refpe&ed at Athens in all fucceeding 
ages, and almoft held in equal reverence with thofe of 
the gods. Statues were forthwith erected to them in 
the market-place, which was an honour, that never 
had been render'd to any man before. The very 
fight of thefe ftatues, expos'd to the view of all the 
citizens, Jcept up their hatred and deteftation of ty- 
ranny, and daily renew'd their fentiments of gratitude 
to thofe generous defenders of their liberty, who had 
not fcrupled to purchafe it with their lives, and to feal 
it with their blood, (b) Alexander the Great, who 
knew how dear the memory of thefe men were to the 
Athenians, and how far they carried their zeal in this 
refpe&, thought he did them a fenfible pleafure in 
fending them the ftatues of thofe two great men, 
which he found in Perfia after the defeat of Darius, 
and which Xerxes before had carried thither from 
Athens, (c) This city at the time of her deliverance 
from tyranny, did not confine her gratitude folely to 
the authors of her liberty *> but extended it even to a 
woman, who had fignalized her courage on that oc- 
cation. This woman was a courtefan, named Leona, 
who, by the charms of her beauty and skill in playing 
on the harp, had particularly captivated Harmodius 

fx) A. M. 3496. Ant. J. C. 508. (a) PJin. J. 34. c. 4. 
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and Ariflogiton. After their death, the tyrant, who 
knew they had conceal' d nothing from this woman, 
caufed her to be put to the torture, in order to make 
her declare the names of the other confpirators. But 
me bore all the cruelty of their torments with an invin- 
cible conftancy, and expired in the midft of them ; 
glorioufly mewing the world, that her fex is more 

couragious, and more capable of keeping a fecret, than 
fome men imagine. The Athenians would not fuffer 
the memory of fo heroic an action to be loft : and, to 
prevent the luftre of it from being fullied by the con- 
sideration of her character as a courtefan, they endea- 
vour'd to conceal that circumftance, by reprefcnting 
her in the ftatue, which they erected to her honour, 

under the figure of a lionefs without a tongue. 

(d) Plutarch, in the life of Ariflides, relates a thing, 
which does great honour to the Athenians, and which 
fhews to what a pitch they carried their gratitude to 
their deliverer, and their refpect for his memory. They 
had learn'd, that the grand-daughter of Ariflogiton 
lived at Lemnos, in very mean and poor circumftan- 
ces, no-body being willing to marry her upon account 
of her extreme indigence and poverty. The people 
of Athens fent for her, and marrying her to one of 
the mofl rich and confiderable men of their city, gave 
her an eft-ate in land in the town of Potamos for her 
portion. 

Athens feem'd in recovering her liberty to have alfo 
recovered her courage. During the reigns of her ty- 
rants me had acted with indolence and inactivity, as 
knowing- what me did was not for herfelf. but for 



them. But, after her deliverance from their yoke, 
the vigour anil activity flic exerted was of a quite dif- 
ferent kind ; becaufe then her labours were her own. 

Athens however did not immediately enjoy a per- 
fect tranquillity. Two of her citizens, Clifthenes, 
one of the Alcmeonides, and Ifagoras, who were 

men of the greateft credit and power in the city, by 

(d) Page 335. 
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contending with each other f\.r fupcriority, created 
two confiderable factions. The former, who had 
gained the people on his fide, made an alteration in 
the form of their eftablimment, and inftcad of four 
tribes, whereof they conhlted before, divided that body 
into ten tribes, to which he gave the names of the 
ten fons of Ion, whom the Greek hiftorians make the 
father and firft founder of the nation. Ifagoras, fee- 
ing himfelf inferior in credit to his rival, had recourfe 
to the Lacedemonians. Cleomenes, one of the two 
kings of Sparta, obliged Clifthenes to depart from 
Athens, with feven hundred families of his adherents. 
But they foon returned, and were reftored to all their 
eftates and fortunes. 

The Lacedemonians, flung with fpight and jealoufy 
againft Athens, becaufe me took upon her to act in- 
dependent of their authority ; and repenting alio, that 
they had deliver'd her from her tyrants upon the credit 
of an oracle, of which they had fince difcover'd the 
impofture, began to think of reinftating Hippas, one 
of the fons of Piilflratus ; and to that end fent for him 
from Sigseum, whither he had retir'd. They then 
communicated their defign to the deputies of their allies, 
whofe afliitance and concurrence they propofed to ufe, 
in order to render their enterprife more fuccefsful. 

The deputy of Corinth fpoke flrft on this occafion, 
and exprefs'd great aftonifhment, that the Lacedemo- 
nians, who were themfelves avow'd enemies of tyranny, 
and profefs'd the greateft abhorrence for all arbitrary 
government, mould defire to eftablim it elfewhere; 
defcribing at the fame time, in a lively manner, all 
the cruel and horrid effects of tyrannical government, 
as his own country Corinth had but very lately felt by 
woful experience. The reft of the deputies applauded 
his difcourfe, and were of his opinion. Thus the en- 
terprize came to nothing ; and had no other effect, 
but to difcover the bafe jealoufy of the Lacedemonians, 
and to cover them with fhame and confufion. 

Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retir'd into Afia to 

Artaphernes, 
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Artaphernes, governor of Sard is for the king of Perfia, 
whom he endeavoured by all manner of means to en- 
gage in a war againft Athens; reprefenting to him,, 
that the taking of fo rich and powerful a city would 
render him matter of all Greece. Artaphernes here^ 
upon required of the Athenians, that they would re- 
inftate Hippias in the government; to which. they; 
made no other anfwer, but by a downright and abfo- 
lute refufal. This was the original ground and occa- 
sion of the wars between the Perlians and the Greeks, t 
which will be the fubjecl: of the following volumes. . 

ARTICLE IX. 

^ i 1 * 

Illustrious Men, who dijlinguijhecl themjclvcs 

hi arts and Jciences. 

Begin with the Poets, becaufe the moft antient. 
Homer, The moft celebrated and illuftrious of 
all the poets, is he of whom we have the leaft know- 
ledge, either with refpect to the country where he was 
born, or the time in which he lived. Among the 
feven cities of Greece, that contend for the honour of 
having given him birth, Smyrna feems to have the 
beft title. 

(e) Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote four hun- 
dred years before his time, that is, three hundred and 
forty years after the taking of Troy : for Herodotus 




flou rimed feven hundred and forty years after that ex- 
pedition. 

Some authors have pretended, that he was call'd 
Homer, becaufe he was born blind. Velleius Patercu- 
lus rejects this ftory with contempt. * " If any man, 
" fays he, believes that Homer was born blind, he 
<c muft be fo himfelf, and even have loft all his fenfes." 
Indeed, according to the obfervation of (f) Cicero, 
Homer's works are rather pictures, than poems ; fo. 

perfectly does he paint to the life, and fet the images 
of every thing, he undertakes to defcribe, before 
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omnibus fenfibus orbus eft» Paten, I. 1. c. 5, 
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eyes of the reader : and he feems to have been intent 
upon introducing all the moft delightful and agreeable 
objects, that nature affords, into his writings, and to 

make them in a manner pafs in review before his 
readers. 



f What is moft 



aftonifhing in this poet is 



that 



having applied himfelf the firft, at leaft of thofe that 
are known, to that kind of poetry, which is the moll 
fiiblime and difficult of all, he fhould however foar fo 
high, and with fuch rapidity, at the firft flight as it were, 
as to carry it at once to the utmoft perfection ; which 
feldom or never happens in other arts, but by flow de- 
grees, and after a long feries of years. 

The kind of poetry, we are fpeaking of, is the epic 
poem, fo call'd from the Greek word iV©-; becaufe 
it is an action related by the poet. The fubject of this 
poem muft be great, inftructive, ferious, containing 
only one principal event, to which all the reft muft re- 
fer, and be fubordinate : and this principal action muft 
have pafs'd in a certain fpace of time, which muft not 
exceed a year at moft. 

Homer has compofed two poems of this kind, the Iliad 
and the Ody fiey : the fubjedt of the. firft is. the anger of 
Achilles, fo pernicious to the Greeks, when they befieg'd 
Ilion, or Troy j and that of the fecond is the voyages 
and adventures of Ulyfles after the taking of that city. 

It is remarkable, that no nation in the world, how- 
ever learned and ingenious, has eyer produced any 

poems comparable to his ; and that whoever have at- 
tempted any works of that kind, have taken their 
plan and ideas from Homer, borrowed all their rules 
irom him, made him their model, and have only fuc- 
ceeded in proportion to their fuccefs in copying him. 

•f Clarifiimum deinde Homeri il- ilium, qui imitari eum poflit, in- 
luxit ingenium, fine^ exemplo ma- ventus eft : neque quemquam ali- 



jcimum : qui magnitudine opens, 
Sc fulgore carminum, folus appellari 
Poeta meruit. In quo hoc maxi- 
mum eft, qutd neque ante ilium, riemus. Veil, Paterc. lib, i . c. c. 



um, -cujus opens primus au&or 
fuerit, in eo perfe&ifiimum, praeter 
Homcrum & Archilochum repe- 



^ueni ilie imitaretur j ne<jue poft 
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The truthis, Homer was. an original genius, and fit 
for others to be form'd upon : (g) Fons ingeniorum 
Homerus. 

All the greateft men and the moft exalted genius's, 
that have appeared for thefe two thoufand and five or 
fix hundred years, in Greece, Italy, and elfewhere; 
thofe, whofe writings we are forced ftill to admire j 
who are ftill our matters, and who teach us to think, 
to reafon, to fpeak and to write ; all thefe, * fays Ma- 
dam Dacier, acknowledge Homer to be the greateft of 
poets, and look upon his poems as the model for all 
fucceeding poets to form their tafte and Judgment upon. 
After all this, can there be any man fo conceited of his 
own talents, be they never fo great, as reafonably to 
prefume, that his decifions mould prevail againft fuch 
an univerfal concurrence, of judgment in perfons of the 
moft diftineuifhed abilities and characters ? 

So many teftimonies, fo ancient, fo confront, and 
fo univerfal, entirely juftify Alexander the Great's [fa- 
vourable judgment of the works of Homer, which he 
look'd upon as the moft excellent and valuable produc- 
tion of human wit ; (b) preticjijfimum humani animi opus, 

(/) Quintilian, after having made a magnificent en- 
comium upon Homer, gives us a juft idea of his cha~ 
ra£ter and manner of writing in thefe few words ; 
Hunc nemo in magnis fubltmitate^ in parvis propt'ietate 

fuperaverit. Idem latus ac preffus, jucundus & gravis^ 

turn copia turn brevitate mirabilis. In great things, what 

a fublimity of exprefiion; and in little, what ajuftnefs 
and propriety ! Diffufive and concife, pleafant and 
grave, equally admirable both for his copioufnefs and 
his brevity. 

Hesioc. The moft common opinion is, that he 
was contemporary with Homer. *Tis faid, iie was 
born at Cuma, a town in /Eolis, but that he was 
brought up at Afcra, a little town in Boeotia, which 

(g) Plin. 1. 17. c. 5, {b'j Plin. 1. 17. 0 29. (/) Quin. 

I. 10. cap* 1. 

* In Hewer's Iifv 2 ivkicb is prefixed to the tta'ijhmn if the luad* 

R 3 lias 
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/us fince pafs'd for his native country. Thus Virgil 
tails him the old man of Afcra (k). We know 
little or nothing of this poet, but by the few remaining 
p'.ems of his, all in hexameter verfe ; which are, ifr, 
The JVorhs and Days ; zdly, The Thcogony, or the ge- 
nealogy of the gods; 3dly, The fticld of Hercules : of 
which laft feme doubt, whether it was wrote by Hefiod. 

i. In the firir of thefe poems, entitled, The Works 
and Days, Hefiod treats of agriculture, which requires, 
be fides a great deal of labour, a prudent observation of 
times, feafons and days. This poem is full of excel- 
lent fen fences and maxims for the conduct of life, He 
b.gins it with a fhort, but lively, defcription of two 
Torts of difputes; the one fatal to mankind, the fource 
of quarrels, difcords and wars; and the other infi- 
nitely rueful, and beneficial to men, a^> it fharpens their 
v/its, excites a noble and generous emulation among 
them, and prepares the way for the invention and im- 
provement of arts and fciences. He then makes an 
admirable defcription of the four different ages of the 
v/orld ; the golden, the filver. the brazen, and the iron 



age. The perfons who liv'd in the golden age, are 



thefe whom Jupiter after their death turn'd into fo 
many Genii * or fpirits, and then appointed them as 
guardians over mankind, giving them a com mi/lion 
to go up and down the earth, invifible to the fight of 
men, and to obferve all their good and evil actions. 

Tli is poem was Virgil's model in compofing his 
Geo?gicks, as he himfelf acknowledges in this verfe. 

Afcneumque cano Romana per oppida carmen, (/) 

And Jif-g th 1 Jjcra-an verfe to Reman fwa'ras. 

The choice made by thefe two illuftrious poets of this 
fuhjeel for the exercife of their mufe, (hews in what 
hoi. our the ancients held agriculture, and the feeding of 
cattle, the two innocent fources of wealth and plenty. 
'Tis much to be deplored, that in after- ages, men de- 

( h ) JEcl-g. 6. v. 70. (I) Georg. 1. 2. v, 176. 



* 



parted 
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parted from a tafte fo agreeable to nature, and fo well 
adapted to the prefervation of innocence and good man- 
ners. Avarice and luxury have entirely banifhed it 
the world. (?n) Nwiirum alii fuller c ritus> circaquc aba 



hominum detineniur* cif 



cc- 



luntur. 

2. The Tbeogony of Hefiod, and the poems of Homer, 
may be look'd upon as the fureft and moft authentic 
archives and monuments of the theology of the an- 



tients, and of the opinion they had of their gods. For 
we are not to fuppofe, that thefe poets were the inven- 
tors of the fables, which we read in their writings. 
They only colledied and tranfmitted to pofterity the 
traces of the religion which they found eftabliflied, 
and which prevailed in their lime and country. 

3. The jhield of Hercules is a feparate fragment of a 
poem, wherein it is pretended, Hefiod celebrated the 
moft illuftrious heroines of antiquity : and it bears that 
title, becaufe it contains among other things, a long 

defcription of the mield of Hercules, concerning whom 
the fame poem relates a particular adventure. 

The poetry of Hefiod, in thofe places that are fuf- 

ceptible of ornament, is every elegant and delightful, 

but not fo fublime and lofty as that of Homer. Quin-- 

tilian reckons him the chief in the middle manner of 

writing. («) Datur ei pahna in illo medio diccndi genere. 

Archilochtjs. (0) The poet Archilochus, born 
in Paros, inventor of the Iambick verfe, lived in the 
time of Candaules, king of Lydia. He has this ad- 
vantage in common with Homer, according to Velleius 



Paterculus, that he carried at once that kind of poe- 
try, which he invented, to a very great perfection. 
The feet which gave their name to thefe verfes, and 
which at firft were the only fort ufed, are compofed 
of one fliort, and one long fyllable. The Iambick 
yerfe, fuch as it was invented by Archilochus, feems 
very proper for a vehement and energick ftyle : ac- 

(m) Plin. in Proo?m. I. 14. ( n) Lib. I. c. 5. (e) A. M. 

fzSo. Ant. J. C. 724. 

R 4 cordingl^ 
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cordingly we fee, that Horace, fpeaking of this poet 4 
fays, that 'twas his anger, or rather his rage, that 
arm'd him with his Iambicks for the exerciiing and 
exerting of his vengeance. 

Archilochum propria rabies armavit lambo. (p) 

And Quintilian * fays, he had an uncommon force 
of exprefiion ; was full of bold thoughts, and of thofe 
firokes that are fhort, but keen and piercing; in a 
word, his flyle was ftrong and nervous. Thelongeftf 
of his poems were faid to be the beft. The world 
have palled the fame judgment upon the orations of 
Demofthenes and Cicero j the latter of whom fays the 
fame of his friend Atticus's letters. 

{q) The verfes of Archilochus were extremely biting 
and licentious ; witnefs thofe he writ againft Lycam- 
bus, his father-in-law, which drove him into defpair. 
For this double || reafon, his poetry, how excellent 
foever it was reckon'd in other refpe&s, was banimed 
out of Sparta ; as being more likely to corrupt the 
hearts and manners of young people, than to be ufeful 
in cultivating their underftanding. We have only fome 

very fhort fragments that remain of this poet. Such a 
nicenefs in a heathen people, in regard to the quality 
of the books which they thought young people mould 



be permitted to read, is highly worth our notice, and 




ju ftly reproaches many chriftians. 

Hipponax. This poet was of Ephefus, and 
nalized his wit fome years after Archilochus, in the 
fame kind of poetry, and with the fame force and ve- 

{pj Art. Poet. (q) Horat. Epcd. Ode 6. & Epift. J9. 1. 1. 

• '* Summa in hoc vis elccutionis, quod eorum parum verecundam ac 
tv m validae turn breves vibrantef- pudicam lettionem arbitrabantur, 
que featentlae, plurimum fanguinis Noluerunt enim ea liberorum fuo- 
atque nervorum. £{uin. J. 10. c. I. rum animos imbui, ne plus mori- 
■j* Ut Ariftophani Archilochi bus noceret, quam ingeniis pro- 
iambus, lie epiftolalongiflima quas- deflet. Itaque maximum poetam, 
que optima videtur. Cic, Epift. 11. aut certi furamo proximum, quia 
J. 16. ad Atticum. domum fibi invifam obfeoenis maJe- 
J| Lacedaemonii libros Archilochi di&is Jaceraverat, carminum ^xilio 
e civitate fua exportari jufferunt, mul&arunt. Vel, Pat. 1. 6. c. 3. 

hemence. 
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hemence. He was * usjv, little, lean and flender. 

Fwo celebrated fculptors and brothers, Bupalus and 
Athenis, (fome call the latter Anthermus) diverted 
• tlicmfelves at his expence, and reprefented him in a 
ridiculous form. It is dangerous to attack fatyric poets. 
Hipponax retorted their pleafantry with fuch keen 
ftrokes of fatire, that they hanged themfelves out of 

mortification : others fay they only quitted the city of 
P^phefus, where Hipponax lived. His malignant pen 
did not fpare even thofe to whom he owed his life. 
How monftrous was this ! Horace j joins Hipponax 
with Archilochus, and reprefents them as two poets 
equally dangerous. In the Anthologia (r) there are three 
or four epigrams, which defcribe Hipponax as terrible 
even after his death. They admonifh travellers to 
avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a dreadful hail 

perpetually pours, <l>«vys rov X<tA\a.Z ) t7t% tcc^on^ rov <pp 

Fuge grandinantem tumulutti, horrendum. 

It is thought he invented the Scazon verfe, in which 
the Spondee is ufed inftead of the Iambus in the 6th 
loot of the verfe that bears that name. 

Stesichorus. He was of Himera a town in Si- 
cily, and excell'd in Lyrick poetry, as did thofe o- 
ther poets we are going to fpeak of. Lyrick poetry is 
that, the verfes of which, digefled into odes and 



r. 1 



flanzas, were fung to the lyre, or to other fuch like 



inftruments. Stefichorus flourifli'd betwixt the 37th 
and 47th Olympiad, (s) Paufanias, after many o- 

ther fables, relates, that Stefichorus, having been pu- 

nifh'd with lofs of fight for his fatyrical verfes againfl 

Helena, did not recover it, till he had retraced his in- 

frj Anthol. 1. 3, (i) Pauf. in Lacon. p. 200. 

* Hippona&i notabills vultus nem carminum diftrinxit in tnn-- 
jteditas erat ; quamobrem iinagi- turn, ut credatur aliquibus ad la— 



nom ejus laicivia j xorum ii propo- queum ecs impuliffe : quod falfum* 
lu ere ridentium circulis. Quod eft*. Plin. 1. 36. c. 5. 
Hipponax indignatus amaritudi- 

j In malos afperrimus 
Parata tollo cornua : 
Qnales Lycaxnbe fpretus infido gencr, 

Aut acer holtis Bupalo. Ef>?d % $%. 

K s vedivesj 
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vecftiVes, by writing another ode contrary to the firn: : 
which latter kind of ode is fince called Palincdia, 
Quintilian * fays, that he fung of wars and illuftrious 
heroes, and that he fupported upon the lyre all the dig- 
nity and majeftyof epic; poetry. 

Alcman. He was of Lacedaemon, or, as fome 
will have it, of Sardis in Lydia, and liv'd much about 
the fame time as Stefichorus. Some make him the 
firft author of amorous verfes. 

Alcjeus. He was born at Mitylene in Lefbos : 
'tis from him, that the Alcaic verfe derived its name, 
He was a profefs'd enemy to the tyrants of Lefbos, 
and particularly to Pittacus, againft whom he perpe>- 
tually inveighed in his verfes. (/) It is faid of him, that 
being once in a battle, he was feized with fuch fear 
and terror, that he threw down his arms, and ran 
away, f Horace has thought fit to give us the fame 
account of himfelf. Poets don't value themfelves fo 
much upon prowefs, as upon wit. D Quintilian fays, 
that the ftyle of Alcaeus was clofe, magnificent, and 
accurate j and to compleat his character, adds, that he 
very much refembled Homer. 

Simonides. This poet was of the ifland of Ceos 
in the ./Egaean fea. He continued to flourifh at the 
time of Xerxes's expedition. He % excelled principally 
in funeral elegy. The invention of local memory is 
afcribed to him, of which I have fpoke elfewhere**. 
At twenty-four years of age hedifputed for, and car- 
ried, the prize of poetry. 



(t) Herod. I. 5_ c. 9 

* Stefachorum, quam fit ingenio fugam Scnfi, rcl'ifta- non bene par* 

validus, materiae quoque oftendunt, mula. Hor. Od. 7. 1. 2.* 

maxima beik & clarifliiruos canen- || In clcquendo brevis & magnt- 

ten duces, 8c epici carmims oncra /kus & diligens, plerumquc Ho- 

lyra fuftinentem, L. 10. c. 1.. mcro iimilis.. 
f Tecum Ph'Jippos & celerem 

\ Scd ne relitlis, Mufa procax, jocis 
Ceai rerractes munera naeniae. Hor at. 



Mceftius kcryinis Simonideis. Catulh 

* * Method of teaching andjludying the Bilks Lcttret, 
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v) The anfwer lie gave a "prince who asked him 
what God was, is much celebrated. That prince was 
Hiero, king of Syracufe. The poet defired a day to 
confider the queflion propofed to him. On the mor- 
row, he asked two days \ and whenever he was called 
upon for his anfwer, he frill doubled the time. The 



king furprized at this behaviour, demanded 



for it. It is, replied Simonides, becaufe the mo:e [ 
confider the queftion, the more obfeure it feems : 
Sfyuia quanta diut'ius confidcro, tanto mihl res videtur ob- 
fcurior. The anfwer was wife if it proceeded from 
the high idea which he conceived of the Divine Ma- 
jefty, which * no underftanding can comprehend, nor 
any tongue exprefs. 

(y ) After having travelled to many cities of Afia, 
and amaffed confiderable wealth by celebrating the 
praifes of thofe in his verfes, who were capable of re- 
warding him well, he embarked for the ifland of 
Ceos his native country. The (hip was call away. 
Every one endeavoured to fave what they could. Si- 
monides took no care of any thing j and when he was 
asked the reafon for it, he replied, u I carry all I 
have about me Mccinn^ inquit^ mea fitKt cv.ntta* 
Several of the company were drowned by the weight 
of the things they attempted to fave, and thofe who 
got to more were robbed by thieves. All that efcaped 
went to Clazomena, which was not far from the placo 
where the vefTel was loft. One of the citizens, who 
loved learning, and had read the poems of Simonides 
with great admiration, was exceedingly pleafed, and 
thought it an honour, to receive him into his houfe. 

(x) Cic. de Nat. Deo». 1. I. n. 15, Phsdr. 1. 4. 

* Cert e hoc eft Dcus, quod & guftum eft. Et ideo ficeum (Deum) 

Cum dicitur, non poteft dici : cum digne jeftimamus, dum inaftima- 

jtftimatur, non poteft teftimari } bilem dicimus. Eloquar quemad- 

cum comparatur, non poteft com- modum fentio. Magnitudinem Dei 

parari ; cam definitur, ipfa defini- qui fe putat node, minuit : q'ai 

done crefcit. 6'. Aug. fenn, de temp. vult minuere, non novit. Mi nut. 



Felix* 



Nobis ad inullettum pe&us an- 



H 
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He fupplied him abundantly with neceffaries, whilft 
the reft were obliged to beg through the city. The 
poet upon meeting them, did not forget to obferve 
how juftly he had anfwered them in regard to his effe&s : 
Dixiy inquit, ?nea mecum effe cunSta ; vos quod rapuijlis 9 
ferit. 

He was reproached with having dishonoured poetry 
by his avarice, in making his pen venal, and not com- 
pofing any verfes, till he had agreed on the price of 
them. {%) In Ariftotle we find a proof of this, which 
does him no honour. A perfon, who had won the 
prize in the chariot-races, defircd Simon ides to com- 
pofe a fong of triumph upon that fubje6t. The poet, 



not thinking the reward fufficient, replied, that he 



could not treat it well. This prize had been won by 
mules, and he pretended that animal did not afford 
the proper matter for praife. Greater cffcrs were made 
him, which ennobled the mule ; and the poem was 
made. Money has long had power to be (low nobi- 
lity and beauty, 

Et genus & for mam rcglna pecunia don at. 
As this animal is generated between a {he-afs and an 
horfe, the poet, as Ariftotleobferves, considered them at 
firft only on the baie fide of their pedigree. But money 
made him take them in the other light, and he ftilcd 
them HluflriGUS foals of rapid Jlecds : Xu^sr' k&Acx&m 

Sappho. She was of the fame plr.ee, and liv'd 
at the fame time with Aicseus. The Sapphick verfe 
took its name from her. She compofed a confiderable 
number of poems, of which there are but two remain- 
ing ; which are fuff.cient to fatisfy us, that the praifes, 
given her in ail ages, for the beauty, pathetic ibftnefs, 
numbers, harmony, and infinite graces oi her poetry, 
are not without foundation. As a further proof of her 
merit, (he was call'd the tenth Mufe ; and the people 
of Mirylene engraved her image upon their money. 
It were to be wifhed, that the purity of her manners 



(«) Rhet. 1. 3. c, 2, 



had 
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had been equal . to the beauty of her genius ; and that 

fhe had not diftionour'd her fex by her vices and ir- 
regularities. 

. (a) Anacre on. This poet was of Teos a city 
of Ionia. He lived in the yzd Olympiad. Anacreon 
fpent a great part of his time at the court of Polycra- 
tes, that happy tyrant of Samos ; and not only fhared 
in all his plealui es, but was of his council, (b ) Plato 
tells us, that Hipparchus, one of the fons of Pififtra- 
tus, fent a veflel of titty oars to Anacreon, and wrote 
him a mo ft obliging letter, intreating him to come to 
Athens, where his excellent works would be efteem'd 
and relifhed as they deferved. It is faid, the only 
ftudy of this poet was joy and pleafure: and thofe re* 
mains we have of his poetry fufficiently confirm it. 
We fee plainly in ail his verfes, that his hand writes 
what his heart feels and dictates. It is impofllble to 
exprefs the elegance and delicacy of his poems: no- 
thing could be more eftimable, had their object been 
more noble. 

T h e s p i s. He was the firft inventor of Tragedy, 
I defer fpeaking of him, till I come to give fome ac- 
count of the tragic poets. 

Of the seven wise-men of Greece. 

Thefe men are too famous in antiquity to be omit- 
ted in this prefent hiftory. Their lives are written by 
Diogenes Laertius. 

Thali-:s, the Milcfian. If Cicero * is to be be- 
lieved, T hales was the moil illuft.rious of the feven 
wife-men. It was he that laid the firft foundations 
of philofophy in Greece, and founded the fec"V, calPd 
the Ionic fe<5i ; becaufe he, the founder of it, was born 
in the country of Ionia. 

(c) He held water to be the firft principle of all 
things i and that God was that intelligent being, by 

(a) Herod. 1. 3. c. nr. [b) In Hippar. p. 228, 229, 

(f) Lib. 1. de rut. deer. n. 25. 

Princeps Tliales, unus e feprem cui fex re%uos conceflifle prlmas 



ferunt, L, 4. Acad, $»afi< n x 11Z 



which 
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which all things were formed of water. The firft of 
thefe opinions he had borrowed from the Egyptians, 
who, feeing the Nile to be the caufe of the fertility of 
all their lands, might eafily imagine from thence, that 
water was the principle of all things. 

He was the firft of the Greeks that ftudied aftrono- 
my. He had exactly foretold the time of the eclipfe 
of the fun that happened in the reign of Aftyages, king 
of Media, of which mention has been made already. 

He was alfo the firft that fix'd the term and dura- 
tion of the folar year among the Grecians. By com- 
paring the bignefs of the fun's body with that of the 
moon, he thought he had difcover'd, that the body of 
the moon was in folidity but the 720th part of the 
fun's body, and confequently, that the folid body of the 
fun was above feven hundred times bigger than the folid 
body of the moon. This computation is very far 
from being true - 9 as the fun's folidity exceeds, not only 

me?, but many millions of times, the moon's 
tude or folidity. But we know, that in all 
thefe matters, and particularly in that of which we 
are now fpeaking, the firft obfervations and difcoveries 
were very imperfect. 

(d) WhenThales travell'd into Egypt, hedifcovered 
an -eafy and certain method for taking the exact height 
of the pyramids, by obferving the time when the 
fhadow of our body is equal in length to the height 
of the body itfelf. 

(e) To fhew, that philofophers were not fo defti- 
tute of that fort of talents and capacity, which is pro- 
per for bufinefs, as fome people imagin'd 5 and that 
they would be as fuccefsful as others in growing rich, 
if they thought fit to apply themfelves that way, he 
bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in the territory 



o 



of Miletos, before they were in bloflbm. The pro 
found knowledge he had of nature had probably en- 
abled him to forefee that the year would be extremely 

(dj Plin, lib. 36. cap, ia, [() Cic. lib, J. dc Divin. n. nr. 

fertile 
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fertile. It proved fo in effect ; and he made a con 
derable profit of his bargain. 

He ufed to thank the gods for three things ; that 
lie was born a reafonable creature, and not a beaft ; a 
man, and not a woman ; a Greek, and not a Bar- 
barian. Upon his mother's prefling him to marry, 
when he was young, he told her, it was then too 
foon ; and after feveral years were elaps'd, he told her, 
it was then too late. 

As he was one day walking, and very attentiveJy 
contemplating the ftars, hechane'd to fall into a ditch. 
Ha ! fays to him a good old woman that was by, 
how will you perceive what paftes in the heavens, and 
what is fo infinitely above your head, if you cannot fee 
what is juft at your feet, and before your nofe ? 

(f) He was born the firft year of the 35th, and 
died the firfl: year of the 58th Olympiad: confequent- 
]y he liv'd to be above ninety years of age. 

Solon. His life has been already related at 
length. 

Chilo, He was a Lacedemonian : very little is 
related of him. JEfop asking him one day, how 
Jupiter employ'd himfelf; In humbling tboje, fays he, 

that exalt them/elves^ and exalting thofe that abafe them- 
fclves. 

He died of joy at Pifa, upon feeing his fon win the 
prize at boxing, at the Olympic games. He faid, 
when he was dying, that he was not confetous to him- 
felf of having committed any fault during the whole 
courfe of his life (an opinion well becoming the pride 
and blindnefsof a heathen philofopher ;) unlefs it was 
once, by having made ufe of a little diffimulation and 
evafion, in giving judgment in favour of a friend : in 
which aclion he did not know, whether he had done 
"Well or ill. He died about the 5 2d Olympiad. 

Pitt ac us. He was of Mitylene, a city of Lef- 
bos. Joining v/ith the brothers of Alcaeus, the famous 
Lyric poet, and v/ith Alcaeus himfelf, who was at the 

Kf) A. M a 3467, Ant. J. C. 545, . 

head 
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head of the exil'd party, he drove the tyrants who had 
ufurped the government out of that ifland. 

The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the 
Athenians, gave Pittacus the command of the army. 
To fpare the blood of his fellow-citizens, he ofFer'd 
to fight Phrynon, the enemy's general, in fingle com- 
bat. The challenge was accepted. Pittacus was vic- 
torious, and kill'd his adverfary. The Mitylenians, 
out of gratitude, with unanimous confent conferr'd the 
fovereignty of the city upon him ; which he accepted, 
and behav'd himfelf with fo much moderation and 
wifdom, that he was always refpe&ed and beloved by 
his fubje&s. 

In the mean time AIcjeus, who was a declared 



enemy to all tyrants, did not fpare Pittacus in his 



verfes, notwithftanding the mildnefs of his govern 
ment and temper, but inveigh'd feverely againft him. 
The poet fell afterwards into Pittacus's hands, who 
was fo far from taking revenge, that he gave him his 
liberty, and fhew'd by that acl: of clemency and ge- 
ne rofity that he was only a tyrant in name. 

After having govern'd ten years with great equity 
and wifdom, he voluntarily refigned his authority, and 
retired. * He ufed to fay, that the proof of a good 
government was to engage the fubjecls, not to be afraid 
of their prince, but to be afraid for him. It was a 
maxim with him, that no man fhould ever give him- 
felf the liberty of fpeaking ill of a friend, or even of an 
enemy. He. died in the 5 2d Olympiad. 

Bias. We know but very little of Bias. He ob- 
liged Alyattus, king of Lydia, by ftratagem, to raife 
the fiege of Priene, where he was born. This city 
was hard prefs'd with famine : upon which he caufed 
two mules to be fattened, and contrived a way to have 
them.pafs into the enemy's camp. The good condi- 
tion they were in aftonifhed the king, who thereupon 
fent deputies into the city, upon pretence of offering 

* E(' t»5 \j7tYtK6\ie, 6 dg%6>* ret, uXX' hfffg etvtS. Plllt. ill 

3Tfi«£«<rx*i/<«rm «cV cony, fept-fap. p. 152. 

terms 
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terms of peace, but really to obferve the (late of the 
town and the people. Bias guefiing their errand, or- 
dered the granaries to be fill'd with great heaps of 
fand, and thofe heaps to be covered over with corn. 
When the deputies returned, and made report to the 
king, of the great plenty of provifion they had feen in 
the city, he hefitated no longer, but concluded a treaty, 
and raifed the fiege. * One of the maxims Bias par- 
ticularly taught and recommended, was, to do all the 

good we can, and afcribe all the glory of it to the 
gods. 

Cleobulus. We know as little of this wife-man, 
as of the former. He was born at Lindos, a town in 
the iile of Rhodes ; or, as fome will have it, in Caria. 
He invited Solon to come and live with him, when 
Pififtratus had ufurped the fovereignty -of Athens. 

Periander. He was numbered among the wife- 



men, tho* he was a tyrant of Corinth. When he had 
.firft made hirnfelf mafter of that city, he writ to 
Thrafybulus, tyrant of Miletos, to know what mea- 
sures he mould take with his new-acquired fubjecls. 
The latter, without any other anfwer, led the meilen- 
ger into a field of wheat, where in walking along he 
beat down with his cane all the ears of corn, that were 
higher than the reft, Periander perfectly well under- 
flood the meaning of this enigmatical anfwer j which 
was a tacit intimation to him, that, in order to fecure 
his own life, he fhould cut off the moft eminent of the 

* * - _ 

Corinthian citizens, (a) But, if we may believe Plu- 
tarch, Periander did not relifli fo cruel an advice. 

(b) He writ circular letters to all the wife-men, in- 
viting them to pafs fome time with him at Corinth, 
as they had done the year before at Sardis with Crce- 
fus. Princes in thofe days thought themfelves much 
honoured, when they could have fuch guefts in their 
houfes. U) Plutarch defcribes an entertainment, which 
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(a) In Conv. fept. fap. (£) Diog. Laert. in Vit. Periand. 



(c) In Cony, fept, fap 
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Periander gave thefe illuftrious g.jefts ; and obferves at 
the fame time, that the decent iimplicity of it, adapted 
t) the tafte and humour of the perfons entertained, 
did him much more honour, than the greateft mag- 
nificence could have done. The fubjecl: of their dif- 

courfe at table was fometimes grave and fcrious, and 

lbmetimes pleafant and gay. One of the company 
propos'd this queition : Which is the moft perfect 
popular government? That, anfwer'd Solon, where 
an injury done to any private citizen is fuch to 
the whole body : That, fays Bias, where the law 
has no fuperior : That, fays Thales, where the in- 
habitants are neither too rich, nor too poor : That, 
fays Anacharfis, Where virtue is honoured, and vice 
detefted : fays Pittacus, Where dignities are always 
conferr'd upon the virtuous, and never upon the 
wicked : fays Cleobulus, Where the citizens fear blame, 
more than punifhment : fays Chilo, Where the laws 
are more regarded and have more authority than the ora- 
tors. From all thefe opinions Periander concluded, 
that the moft perfect popular government would be 
that which came neareft to ariftocracy, where the 
fovereign authority is lodged in the hands of a few men 
of honour and virtue. 

Whilft thefe wife-men were aflembled together at 
Periander' s court, a courier arrived from Amafis king 
of Egypt with a letter for Bias, with whom that king 
kept a clofe correfpondence. The purport of this let- 
was, to confult him how he fhould anfwer a pro- 



pofal made to him by the king of Ethiopia, of h 



drinking up the fea ; in which cafe the Ethiopian king 
promifed to refign to him a certain number of cities 
in his dominions : but if he did not do it, then he, 
Amafis, was to give up the fame number of his cities 
to the king of Ethiopia. It was ufual in thofe days 
for princes to propound fuch enigmatical and puzzling 
queftions to one another. Bias anfwer'd him directly, 
and advifed him to accept the offer, on condition that 

the king of Ethiopia would flop all the rivers that flow 

into 
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into the fea : for the bufinefs was only to drink up the 
fea, and not the rivers. We find an anfwer to the 
fame effe£t afcribed to /Efop. " 

I mutt not here forget to take notice, that thefc wife- 
men, of whom I have been fpeaking, were all lovers 
of poetry, and compofed verfts thernfelves, fome of 
them a confiderable number, upon fubjecls of mora- 
lity and policy, which are certainly topicks not un- 
worthy of the mufes. (d) Solon however is reproach'd 
for having written fome licentious verfes; which may 
teach us what judgment we ought to form of thefe pre- 
tended wife-men of the pagan world. 

Inftead of fome of the wife- men which I have men- 
tioned, fome people have fubitituted others ; as Ana- 
charfis, for example, Myfo, Epimenides, Pherecydes. 
The firft of thefe is the moft known in ftory. 

Anacharsis. Long before Solon's time the Scy- 
thian Nomades were in great reputation for their fim- 
plicity, frugality, temperance, andjuftice. (e) Homer 
calls them a very juft nation. Anacharfis was one of 
thefe Scythians, and of the royal family. A certain 
Athenian once in company with Anacharfis reproach'd 
h>.i with his country : My country,' you think, reply r d 
Anacharfis, is no great honour to me ; and you Sir, 
in my opinion, are no great honour to your country. 
His good fenfe, profound knowledge, and great ex- 
perience made him pafs for one of the feven wife-men. 
He writ a treatife in verfe upon the art military, and 
compofed another tra& on the laws of Scythia. 

He ufed to make vifits to Solon. It was in aeon- 
verfation with him, that he compared laws to cob- 
webs, which only entangle little flies, whilft wafps 
and hornets break through them. 

Being inur'd to the auftere and poor life of the Scy- 
thians, he fet little value upon riches. Crcefus invited 
him to come and fee him, and without doubt hinted 
to him, that he was able to mend his fortune. 4< I have 

(d) Plut. in Solon, p. 79. (c) Iliad, lib. 11. 6. 

" no 
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no occafion for your gold, faid the Scythian in his 
* c anfwer; I came into Greece only to enrich my 
mind, and improve my understanding ; I fhall be 
very well fatisfied, if I return into my own coun- 
try, not with an addition to my wealth, but with 
an encreafe of knowledge and virtue." However 
Anacharfis accepted the invitation, and went to that 
prince's court. 

(a) We have already obferved that iEfop was much 
furprized and difiatisfied at the cold and indifferent 
manner, in which Solon viewM the magnificence of 
the palace, and the vaft treafures of Croefus ; becaufe 
it was the matter, and not the houfe, that the 
fopher would have had reafon to admire. «« Certainly 
fays Anacharfis toiEfop on that occafion, you have 

forgot your own fable of the fox and panther. The 
latter, for her bigheft virtue, could only mew her 
'* fine fkin, beautifully mark'd and fpotted with diffe- 
<c rent colours : the fox's, fkin, on the contrary, was 
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" very plain, but contained within it a treafure of 
<c fubtilties, and ftratasems of infinite value. This 



very image, continued the Scythian, ihews me y 



" own character. You are aftecled with a fplendid 
ic outfide, whilft you pay little or no regard to what is 
lc truly the man, that is, to that which is in him, and 

6< confequently properly his. 

This would be the proper place for an epitome of the 
life and fentiments of Pythagoras, who flourim'd in the 
time of which I have been (peaking. But this I defer 
till I come to another volume, wherein I defign to 
join a great many philofophers together, in order to 
give the reader the better opportunity of comparing 
their refpe&ive doctrines and tenets. 

iEsoP. I join iEfop with the wife-men of Greece ; 
not only becaufe he was often amongft them *, but be- 
caufe 

(a) PJut. in Conv, fept. fap. p, 155. 

* ^Efopus illc e Phrygia fabula- matus eft : cum, quae utllia mo- 

tpr, haud immerito fapiens cxiil;- nitu fuafuque erant, non fevere, 
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caufe he taught true wifdom with far more art than 
they do who teach it by rules and definitions. 

JEfop was by birth a Phrygian. As to his mind, he 
had abundance of wit ; but with regard to his body, 
he was hunch-back'd, little, crooked, deformed, and 
withal of a very uncomely countenance ; having Scarce 
the figure of a man ; and for a very confiderable time 
almoft without the ufe of fpeech. As to his condition 
of life, he was a Have ; and the merchant who had 
bought him, found it very difficult to get him off his 
hands, fo extremely were people fhock'd at his un- 

fightly figure and deformity. 

The firft matter he had, fent him to labour in the 
field ; whether it was that he thought him incapable ot 



any better employment, or only to remove fo difagree- 
able an object out of his fight. 

He was afterwards fold to a philofopher, named 
Xanthus. I fhould never have done, mould I relate 
all the ftrokes of wit, the fprightly repartees, and the 
arch and humorous circumftances of his words and be- 
haviour. One day his mafter, defigning to treat fome 
of his friends, order' d iEfop to provide the belt things 
he could find in the market. /Efop thereupon made a 
large provifion of tongues, which he defired the cook 
to ferve up with different fauces. When dinner came, 
the firft and fecond courfe, the laft fervice, and all the 
made dimes, were tongues. Did I not order you, 
fays Xanthus in a violent pafilon, to buy the beft vic- 
tuals the market afforded ? And have I not obeyed 
your orders, fays./Efop ? Is there any thing better than 
tongues ? Is not the tongue the bond of civil fociety, 
the key of fciences, and the organ of truth and reafon ? 
By means of the tongue cities are built, and govern- 
ments eftablifhed and adminiftred : with that men in- 



non impericse przecepit 8c cenfuir, enter animadverfas, in mcntes ani- 
ut philofophis mos elt, fed fefti- mulque hominum cum audiendi 
vos deleflabilefque apologos com- quadam iilecebra induit. Aid. GelL 



mentus, res falubriter ac profpici- Ncci. Art. lib, z. cap. 29, 



ftrucl, 
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ftrucl:, perfuade and prefide in aflemblies : 'tis the in- 
ftrument, by which we acquit our/elves of the chief of 
all our duties, the praifing and adoring the gods. Well 
then, replied Xanthus, thinking to catch him, go to 
market again to-morrow, and buy me the worft things 
you can find. This fame company will dine with me, 
and I have a mind to diver fify my entertainment. .rEfop 
the next day provided nothing but the very fame dimes ; 
telling his mafter, that the tongue was the worft thing 
in the world. 'Tis, fays he, the inftrument of all 
ftrife and contention, the fomenter of law-fuits, and 
the fource of divifions and wars : 'tis the organ of er- 
ror, of lies, calumny and blafphemy. 

iEfop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. 
One of the firft ufes he made of it was to go to Crce- 
fus, who, on account of his great reputation and fame, 
had been long defirous to fee him. The ftrange de- 
formity of iEfop's perfon fhock'd the king at firft, 
and much abated the good opinion he had conceiv'd of 
him. But the beauty of his mind foon difcover'd itfelf 
thro' the coarfe veil that cover'd it ; and Crcefus found, 
as i*Efop faid on another occafion, that we ought not 
to confider the form of the veflel, but the quality of 
the liquor it contains. 

{b) He made feveral voyages into Greece, either 
for pleafure or upon the affairs of Crcefus. Being 
at Athens fome fmall time after Pififtratus had 
uiurped the fovereignty, and abolifhed the popular 
government, and obferving that the Athenians bore 
this new yoke with great impatience, he repeated to 
them the fable of the frogs who demanded a king from 
J u pi re r. 

It is doubted whether the fables of J£(o$> fuch as 
we have them, are all his, at leafi in regard to the ex - 
prefiion. Great part of them are afcribed to Planu- 
dius, who wrote his life, and lived in the 1 4th century. 

iEfop is taken for the author and inventor of this 

(£, Phjedr, I. 1. fab, 2, 

flm pie 

1 
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fun pie and natural manner of conveying inftruclio, by 
tales and fables ; in which manner Phaedrus {peaks of 

him : 

iEfopus au&or quam materiam reperit, 
Hanc ego polivi verfibus fenariis. 

But the * glory of this invention is really the poet 
Hefiod's ; an invention, which does not feem to be of 
any great importance, or extraordinary merit ; and 
yet has been much efreemed and made ufe of by the 
greateft philofophers and ableft politicians, (c) Plato tells 
us, that Socrates, a little before he died, turn'd fome of 
./Efop's fables into verfe : (d) and Plato himfelf ear- 
neftly recommends it to nurfes to inftrucl: their chil- 
dren in them betimes, in order to form their manners, 
and to infpire them early with the love of wifdom. 

Fables could never have been fo univerfally adopted 
by all nations, as we fee they have, if there was not a 
vaft fund of ufeful truths contained in them, and agree- 
ably concealed under that plain and negligent difguife, 
in which their peculiar character confifts. The crea- 
tor, certainly defigning the profpect of nature for the 
initruc~b'on of mankind, endowed the brute part of it 
with various inftindls, inclinations and properties, to 
ferve as fo many pictures in little to man of the feveral 
duties incumbent upon him ; and to point out to him , 
the good or evil qualities, he ought to acquire or avoid. 
Thus has he given us, for inftance, a lively image of 
meeknefs and innocence in the lamb j of fidelity and 
friendfhip in the dog ; and on the contrary, of vio- 
lence, rapacioufnefs and cruelty in the wolf, the lion 

(c) Plat, in Pha;d. p. 60. ( d) Lib. 2. de Rep. p. 378. 

* Illas quoque fabuls, quae, pue rufticorum & impcritoru m : 

etiamfi originem non ab JECopo qui & fimplicius quae fi&a funt au- 

acceperunt, (nam videtur earum diunt, & capti voluptate, facile iis 

primus auctor Heiiodusj nomine quibus deleclantur confentiunt. 

tamen ^ibpi maxims celebran- ^uintilA, 5. C. IZ. 

tur, ducere animcs folent, praeci* 

and 
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and the tyger ; and fo of the other fpecies of animals : 

and all this he has delign'd, not only as inftru&ion, 
but as a fecret reproof to man, if he (bould be indifFe- 
rent about thofe qualities in himfelf, which he cannot 
forbear efteeming, or detefting, even in the brutes 
themfelves. 

This is a dumb language, which all nations under- 
ftand : 'tis a fentiment engraven in nature, which 
every man carries about him. JEfop was the firft of 
all the prophane writers, who laid hold of, and un- 
folded it, made happy applications of it, and attracted 
men's attention to this fort of genuine and natural in- 
ftru&ion, which is within the reach of all capacities, 
and equally adapted to peribns of all ages and conditi- 
ons. He was the firft, that, in order to give body and 
fubftance to virtues, vices, duties and maxims of fo- 
ciety, did, by an ingenious artifice and innocent ficti- 
on, invent the method of cloathing them with graceful 
and familiar- images borrowed from nature, by giving 
language to brute beafts, and afcribing fenfeand reafon 
to plants and trees, and all forts of inanimate crea- 
tures. 

The fables of Mfop are void of all ornament ; but 
abound with good fenfe, and are adapted to the capa- 
city of children', for whom they were more particularly 
compos'd. Thofe of Phredrus are in a flyle fomewhat 
more elevated and difFus'd, but at the fame time have a 
fimplicity and- elegance, that very much refemble the 
Attic fpirit and ftyle in the plain way of writing, 
which was the fineft and moft delicate kind of compo- 
fition in ufe -among- the Grecians. Monfieur de la 
Fontaine, who was very fenfible, that the French 
tongue is- not fufceptibie of the fame elegant fim- 
plicity,. has' enliven'd his fables with a fprightly and 
original turn of thought and expreflion, peculiar to 

himfelf, which no other perfon has yet been able to 
imitate. 



It 
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It is not eafy to conceive, why * Seneca lays down 

as a fact, that the Romans to his time had never 
tried their pens in this kind of compofltion. Were the 
fables of Phaedrus unknown to him ? 

(e) Plutarch relates the manner of ^Efop's death. He 
went to Delphos with a great quantity of gold and 
filver, to offer in the name of Crcefus, a great facri- 
flce to Apollo, and to give each inhabitant a f conli- 
derable fum. A quarrel which arofe between him and 
the people of Delphos, occafioned him, after the facri- 
lice, to fend back the money to Crcefus, and to inform 
him, that thofe for whom it was intended had rendered 
themfelves unworthy of his bounty. The inhabitants 
of Delphos caufed him to be condemned as guilty of 
facrilege, and to be thrown down from the top of a 



rock. The god, offended by this action, punifhed 



them with a plague and famine ; fo that to put an end 
to thofe evils, they caufed it to be fignified in all the 
affemblies of Greece, that if any one, for the honour 
of iEfop, would come and claim vengeance for his 
death, they would give him fatisfaclion. (f) At the 
third generation a man from Samos prefented himfelf, 
who had no other relation to iEfop, but being de- 
fcended from the perfons who had bought that fabulift. 
The Delphians made this man fatisfaction, and thereby 
delivered themfelves from the peftilence and famine 
that diftreffed them. 

The Athenians, thofe excellent judges of true glory, 
erected a noble ftatue to this learned and ingenious 
flave; to let all the people know, fays (g) Phaedrus, 
that the ways of honour were open indifferently to all 



(e) De fera Numinia vindi&a, p. 556, 557. (f) Herod, lib. 2. 

cap. 134. (g) Lib. 2. 

* Non audeo te ufque eo pro- tibi venuftate conneftas. Scnec. dt 
ducere, ut fabellas qucque & ^Efo- Confol. ad Pclyb. c. 27. 

peos logos, inte ntatum Ro- f Four minas > ejual to 340 

MANIS INGENI IS OPUS; folk* //W*!* 

Vol. XI. % mankind* 
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mankind, and that it was not to birth but merit they 
paid fo diftinguifhing an homage. 

■ 

iEfopo ingentem ftatuam pofuere Attici, 

Senrumque collocarunt aeterna in bafi 5 
Patere honoris fcirent ut cuncii viam, 

■ 

* Nec generi tribui, fed virtuti gloriam. ■ 



1 * * 



End of Vol. If, 

■ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

BEFORE I enter upon the hiftory of the Pe r- 
sians and Grecians, I {hall, I. prefix here 
fome preliminary obfervations, by way of introduction. 
2. I fhail lay down the plan and divilion of the feve- 
ral parts of this third volume ; and 3. an abridgment 
of the Lacedaemonian hiftory, from the eftablifhment 
of their kings to the reign of Darius, where this third 
volume begins. 



ARTICLE I. 

A brief idea of the hiftory contained In this third volume. 

What uje is to be made of it, 

THIS third volume of the antient hiftory, will 
open an entirely new fcene to the reader's 
view, not unworthy his curiofity and attenti- 
on. In the preceding volume, we have feen two ftates 
of no great confideration, Media and Perfia, extend 
themfelves far and wide, under the conduit of Cyrus, 
like a torrent or devouring fire, and by an amazing ra- 
pidity conquer and fubdue many provinces and king- 
doms. In this we mail lee that vafl empire fetting the 
nations under its dominion in motion, the Perfians, 
Medes, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, 
and many others, and falling with ail the forces of 
Afia and the Eaft upon a little country, of very fmall 
extent, and dsftitute of all foreign affiftance ; I mean 
Greece. When, on the one hand, we behold fo many 
nations united together, fuch preparations of war 
made for feveral years with fo much diligence ; in- 
numerable armies by fea and land, and fuch fleets as 

the fea could hardly contain : and , on the other 
Vol. III. 6 hand, 
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hand, two weak cities, Athens and Lacedaemnji^ 
abandon'd by all their allies, and left almoft entirely 
to themfelves : have we not reafon to believe, that 
thefe two little cities are going to be utterly deftroyed 
and fwallowed up by fo formidable an enemy ; and 
that there will not be fo much as any footfteps of them 
left remaining? and yet we mall find, that they prove 
victorious ; and by their invincible courage, and the 
feveral battles they gained, both by fea and land, made 
the Perfian empire lay afide all thoughts of ever turn- 
ing their arms againft Greece any more. 

The hiftory of the war between the Perfians and 
the Greeks, will illuftrate the truth of this maxim ; 
that it is not the number, but the valour of the troops, 
and the conduct of the generals, on which depends the 
iuccefs of military expeditions. The reader will ad- 
mire the furprizing courage and intrepidity of the 

great men a£ the liead of tlie Grecian affairs* whom 
neither all the world in motion againft them could 
deject, nor the greateft of misfortunes difconcertj 
who undertook, with an handful of men, to make 
head againft innumerable armies j who, notwithftand- 
ing fuch a prodigious inequality of forces, durft hope 

for fuccefs ; who even compelled victory to declare on 
the fide of merjt and virtue; and taught all fucceeding 
generations what infinite refources and expedients are 
to be found in prudence, valour, and experience ; in 3 
Steal for liberty and our country ; in the love of our 

duty, and in all the fentiments of noble and generous 
fouls, 

This war of the Perfians againft the Grecians will 
be followed by another amongft the Greeks themfelves, 
but of a very different kind from the former. In the 
latter, there will fcarce be any actions, but what in 
appearance are of little confequence, and feemingly 
unworthy of a reader's curiofity, who is fond of great 
events : in this h£ will meet with little beftdes private 
i;uarrols between certain cities, or fome fmall com- 
ruonvvealth.s • fojne inconfiderabie fi?ges, (excepting 

that 
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in 



that of Syracufe 



of the moft important related 



antient hiftory ) though feveral of thefe fieges were of 
confiderable duration-; fome battles between armies, 
where the numbers were fmall, and but little blood 
fhed. What is it then, that has render'd thefe wars 
fo famous in hiftory ? Salluft informs us in thefe words 

cc 

cc 



The anions of the Athenians doubtlefs were v w 

and yet I believe they were fomewhat lefs than fame 
is for having us to conceive of them 



Athens had noble wr 



celebrated 



But becaufe 
the a&e of that republic 



« mofl 



g 



and 



ghout the whole world as the 

gallantry of thofe heroes 
5 had the good fortune to 



who perform'd them, has 

be thought as tranfcendent as the eloquence of thofe 



*' who have defcribed them 



Salluft 



though 



iea ; 



of the glory the 



Romans had acquired by a feries of diftinguifhed 



tions, with which 



ftory abounds, yet he does 



juftice in this paflagetothe Grecians, by acknowledg 
ing, that their exploits were truly great and illuftrious, 
t ho' fomewhat inferior, in his opinion, to their fame. 
What is then this foreign and borrowed luftre, which 



Athenian act 



It is, that the whole 



hiftorians ? 
looking upon them as 



derived from the eloq 



of their 
grees in 

glorious, that were ever performed. Per \ 
hern Athemenjiwn fafta pro maxtmls celeh 
nations feduced and enchanted 



erfe 



greateft and moft: 



All 



were, wi 



beau 
expli 
any 



of the Greek authors 



fup 



think that pcopl 



any thing that was ever done by 

according to Salluft, is the 



Th 



fervice the Greek authors have done the Athenians, by 
their excellent manner of defcribins; their actions : and 



very unhappy 



for 



hiftory, for want 



^ * Athenjenfium res gertae, ficu- rarum orbem Atheni-enftum fa&i 

ti ego exiftimo, fatis amplae mag- pro maximis telebrantur. Ita eo- 

nific.Tque fuerunt : verum aliquan- rum, quae fcc-ere, virtus tanta ha-r 

tominores tamen, quam fama fe- betur, quantum earn verbis potttere 

runtur, Scd quia provenere ibi ex toll ere pra?clara ingeuia, i>alluji. 



faiptwuia magna ingenia, per tcr- in foil. Cati/in, 

B 2 



of 
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of the like affiftance, has left a thoufand bright ac- 
tions and fine fayings unrecorded, which would have 
been put in the ftrongeft light by the antient writers, 
and have done great honour to our country. 

But, however this be, it rnufl be confefs'd, thac we 
are not always to judge of the value of an action, or 
the merit of the perfons who had fhared in it, by the 
importance of the event. ? Tis rather in fuch little 
fieges and engagements, as we Hud recorded in the hif- 
tory of the Peloponnefian war, that the conduct and 
abilities of a general are trulv confpicuous. Accord- 



ingly it isobferved, that it was chiefly at the head of 
fmall armies, and in countries of no great extent, 
that our beft generals of the laft age diftinguifhed their 
capacity, and behaved with a conduct not inferior to 
the molt celebrated captains of antiquity. In actions 
of this fort, chance lias no mare, and does not cover 
any overfights, that are committed. Every thing is 
conducted and carried on by the prudence of the ge- 
neral. He is truly the foul of the army,. which neither 
acts, nor moves, but by his direction. He fees every 
thing, and is prefent every where. Nothing efcapes 
his vigilance and attention. Orders are fcafonably gi- 
ven, and fcafonably executed. Finefie, ftratagems, 
falfe marches, real or feigned attacks, incampments, 
decampments, in a word, every things depends upon 
him alone. 

On this account the reading of the Greek hiflorians, 
fuch as Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, is of 
infinite fervice to young officers ; becaufe thofe hiftori- 
ans, who were alfo excellent commanders, enter into 
all the particulars of the military art, and lead the 
readers, as it were, by the hand through all the fieges 
and battles they dcfcribe ; mewing them by the exam- 

teft generals of antiquity, and by a kind 




of anticipated experience, in what manner war is to 
be carried on. 



Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that 



Grecian lriitory affords us fuch excellent models 
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We fhall there find celebrated Jegiflators, able politici- 
ans, magiftrates born for government, men that 
have excelled in all arts and fcicnces, philofophers, that 
carried their enquiries as far as was poffible in thole- 
early ages, and who have left us fuch maxims of mo- 
rality, as many chriftians ought to blufli at. 

It is true, thefe very philofophers, notwithftanding 
their penetration in fome points, were entirely blind 
and ignorant as to others, even to the degree of con- 



tending fome of the mod evident principles of the law 
cf nature ; and very often fuffcred their practice to 
bely their doctrine, and themfelves to fall into the 
molt grofs irregularities. The divine providence per- 



mitted it fo to be, and thought fit to give them up to 
a reprobate mind, in order to punifh their pride, and 
to teach us by their example, what enormities men are 
capable of, even the wifeft and moft knowing, when 
they are left to their own weaknefs and natural depra-. 
vity ; and from what an abyfs the mercy of our di- 
vine mediator has delivered us. But tho' they fell into 
fome errors, both with refpe& to the understanding; 
and the heart, which we . are obliged to detcft ; yet 
that does not hinder their books from containing many 
excellent maxims, which, according to (a) St. Auftin, 
we are entitled to claim as a benefit appertaining to us, 
in the fame manner as the Ifraelitcs, when they came 
out of Egypt, enriched themfelves with the fpoi's 
thereof : for this has been the practice of all the faints : 

(b) Ipft Gentiles Jiquid divinutn &f recium in doSfrinis 
uis habere potuerunt^ non improbaverunt fanfti nojlri. 

The fame thing may be faid with regard to the vir- 
tuous actions of the heathens, whereof we mail find a 
reat abundance in the Grecian hiftory. We are told 
by St. Auftin *, that according to the rule of juftice, 

B 3 fecundum 

(a) St. Aug. de Do&r. Chrif. 1. 6. c. 40. (6) De bapt. 

con. Donat. J. 6. c. 87. 

* Habendi funt in •eorum nurne- Deum verum veraciter jufteque qo- 

ro, quorum etiam impiorum, nec lentium, quxdam tamen fa&avel 

kgimus, 
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fecundum jujlitia rcgulam 9 we ought to be fo far from 
blaming and condemning thofe actions, that we are 
obliged in reafon to commend and extol- them. Not 
that thofe actions were good and laudable in every 
refpecl ; St. Auftiri \ was very far from entertaining 
fuch an opinion. He looked upon them only as good 
in their nature, and with refpeft to the duty of the 
agents : but as to the end, for which they were done, 
that father thought them very blameable, becaufe they 
were not directed to the glory of God. Thefc men 
had no recourfe to the true God, (for him they did 
not know ) nor was it to him they addrefTed themfelves 
for wifdom in their counfels, fuccefs in their under- 
takings, the improvement of their talents or their vir- 

It was not to the true God, they returned thanks 

nor did. they give him the glory of 
them by an humble acknowledgment. They did not 



tue. 

for thefe blefiings 



confiderhim, either as the fource and principle, or as 



the end of all the 



good 



they were capable of doing. 



Their beft: actions were corrupted either by felf-love 
or ingratitude : they could not therefore be available 
towards falvation, which is only to be obtained thro* 
faith in Jefus Chrilr. 

(c ) But notwithstanding this, according to the fam« 
father, it may be very ufeful to chriftians, both for 
their inftrucl:ion and the regulation of their manners, 
to have the virtuous actions of the heathens laid before 
them in their full light, provided they fet not too high 
a value upon them : for what the fame father fays of 
the virtues of the antient Romans, may undoubtedly 
be applied with equal reafon to -thofe of the Grecians. 

(c) St. Auft. de Civ- Dei, 1. 5. c. i3, 
Jeejmus, vel novimus, vel audi- 

mus, quae fecundum juftitise regu- 



tutes. Officium autem eft, qucd 

faciendum eft ; 



finis 



vero 



Jam non fuliim vituperare non pof- quod faciendum eft. 
fumus, verum etiam merito rccte- Julian, lib. 4. c. 3. n. 2.1. 



, propter 
Id. contr, 

Nc-n 



que xaudamus. S* 
tpir. & lit. n. 4.3. 



Aug. 



•f Noveris iiaque non cmciis fed 

Anibus a vitiis difceroendas cfle \jx- 



lib. de trat in eis -vera juftitia, quia non 

aclibus fed finibus penfantur omc-ia, 
Ibid, n. 26, 



He 
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He employs a whole chapter, and that a pretty leng 
one, in pointing out the molt illuftrious anions and 
fignal virtues of that people : as their love of the pub- 
lick good ; their devoted attachment to their country ; 
their conftancy in fuffering the mod cruel torments, 
and even death itfelf ; their noble and generous difinte- 
reftednefs ; their efteeming and chufing poverty ; their 
profound reverence for religion and the gods. He 
makes feveral reflections upon this fubjeel, which well 

deferve a place here. 

In the firft place he fuppofeth, that it was in order 
to recompence the Romans for all thefe virtues, which 
yet were virtues only in name and appearance, that the 
divine providence gave them the empire of the univcrfe, 
a recompence very fuitable to their deferts, and with 
which they were weak enough to be contented. * For 
the fame reafon he fuppofes God thought fit to let 
their name be fo glorious, and fo much efteemed by 
all nations and in all ages, that fo many great and il- 
luftrious actions mould not pafs entirely unrewarded. 

In the fecond place he obferves, that fuch virtues, 
notwithstanding their being falfe, are of publick ad- 
vantage to mankind, and that they enter into the fe- 
cret defigns of God towards the punifliing or reward- 
ing of his creatures. The love of glory, which is a 
vice, yet ferves to fupprefs many other vices, of a 
more hurtful and mifchievous nature, fuch as injuftice, 
violence, and cruelty. And can it be queftioned, 

+ whether a magiftrate, a governor of a province, or 
a fovereign, that are gentle, patient, juft, chafte, and 
beneficent, though merely upon human motives of in* 
tereft or vain-glory, are not infinitely more ferviceable 
to the commonwealth, than they would be, if they 

* St Romanis Deus neque hanc titia conquerantur : perceperunt 

terrenam gloriam excellcntiffimi mercedem fuam. Ibid. cap. 1 5. 
imperii concederet, non redderetur -f- Conftat eos, qui cives non lint 
merces bonis artibus eorum, (/'. e. civitatis -sterna:, utiliorcs effe ter- 
virtutibus) quibus ad tantam glori- renae civitati quando habent virtu- 
am pervenire nitebantur. At non tcm vel ipfam, quam fi ncc ipfam. 

eft quod de fwmmi & veri Dei juf- Ibid, cap. 19, 

B f were 
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were deftitute of thofe .external appearances and fha- 
dows of virtue ; and whether men of fuch difpofiti- 
ons may be reckoned among the moft valuable prefents 
of heaven r We may the better judge of this matter, 
if wc only compare fuch magiftrates and princes with 
thofe of a contrary character, who, laying afide all 
honour and probity, defpifing reputation, and tram- 



pling upon the moft facred laws, acknowledge no other 



but their brutal paftions : who are, in a word, fuch as 
God in his wrath fetsovera people he intends to punifh, 
and which he thinks worthy of fuch mailers, (e) Et 
talihus quid cm dcm'inandi potejtas non datur mfi fammi 
Del frcvidaitla, quando res humonas jitdicat talibus do- 
min is dignas. 

The third and laft reflection this father makes, and 



which is the moft pertinent to my fubjc£r, and to the 
end I propofe in writing this anticnt hiftory, relates to 
the ufe that ought to be made of the praifes given to the 
virtuous heathens. It mews what advantage a prudent 
reader mould reap from the relation of the great ex- 
ploits and virtuous actions of the Grecians, which will 
be the principal fubjecc of this, and the following vo- 
lumes. When we fee thefe men facrificing their eftates 
and fortunes to the relief of their fellow-citizens, their 
lives to the prefervation of the ftate, and even their 
•fame and glory to the publick good ; when we fee 
them praclifing the moft arduous virtues, and that on 
motives purely human, in order to acquire a tranfient 
reputation : f what reproaches ought we not to make 
to ourfelves, and how much ought we to be afhamed, 
, profefling a religion, that recommends itfelf to us 
by the promifesof eternal rewards, and has fuch pow- 
erful motives to enforce our love and gratitude, we 

(e) Ibid. c. 19. 

-f Ideo nobis propofita funt nc- gloriofiffima civitate non tenueri- 

cedariae tommonkicnis exempla>ut, mus, pudore pungamur j fi te- 

fi virtutes^ quarum iftae utcunque nuciimus^fuperbia non extollaniur, 

luntiimiles, quas ifti pro civitatis Ibid* c» 18. 

lerrens gloria tenuerunt, pro Dei 

■ * m 

however 
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however want the courage and refolution to pra&ife the 
fame virtues ? And if we are fo happy as to fulfil our 
engagements, and duty, how can we be proud of it, 
when we confider how much greater things were done 



on a motive of mere vain- glory, by men who knew 
not God, and who confined all their delires to the 
goods of this prefent life ? 

This then, according to St. Auftin, is the princi- 
pal ufe to be made of the ftudy and reading of pro- 
phane hiftory : nor did the f divine providence fuffer 
the Greeks and Romans to become fo famous and il- 
luftrious, but in order to give the greater weight to 
thofe examples of virtue with which their hiftory 
abounds, that by our reading them with ferioufnefs and 
attention, we mould learn, from the love they bore to 
an earthly country, and to a glory of fo {hort a dura^ 
tion, what longing we ought to have after an heavenly 



country, where an eternity of happinefs waits us. 
If the virtues related in hiftory, may ferve. us for 

models in the conduct of our lives ; their vices and 
failings, on the other hand, are no lefs proper to caution 
and inftrucr. us ; and die ftricfc regard, which an.hilto- 




rian is obliged to have for truth, will not allow him to 
difTembie the latter, out of fear of eclipling the luftre 
of the former. Nor does what I here advance, contra- 
dict the rule laid down by Plutarch (f), on the fame 

, in his preface to the life of Cimon. He re- 
quires, that the illuftrious actions of great men be re- 
prefented in their full light : but as to the faults, which 
may fometimes efcape them thro* pa/lion or furprize, 
or into which they may be drawn by the ncceffity of 
affairs, || confidering them rather as a certain degree of 
perfection wanting to. their virtue, than as vices or 

(/) In Cim. p. 479, & 4S0, 

Ut cives aeternae iilius civita- tr.m zeternaro, fi tantum a fuls u- 



ilf-'j quamdiu hie peregrinantur, v'ous ic r- iu dikcta eft propter iiii- 
diligenter & fobrie ilia intucr.ntur . niniam fclcmrfl. IhuL c. 16. 



cxempla, & videant quanta dii_6t!o || 'EXxUf/Mrsc [/ju>&gj u?ztv t \ 



webcatur fupernas patri* propter vi- 74y ©~ } £ notch parol 
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crimes, that proceed from any corruption of the heart j 

fuch imperfections as thefe, he would have the hifton- 
an, out of companion to the- weaknefs of human na- 
ture, which produces nothing entirely perfect, content 
himfeif with touching very lightly : in the fame man- 
ner as an able painter, when he has a fine face to 
draw, in which he finds fome little blemifh or defect, 
does neither entirely fupprefs it, nor think himfeif ob- 
liged to reprefent it with a ftrift exactnefs ; becaufe 
the one would fpoil the beauty of the picture, and : the 
other would deftroy the likenefs. The very compa- 
rifon Plutarch ufes, (hows, that he fpeaks only of flight 
and excufable faults. But a3 to actions of injuftice, 
violence, and brutality, they ought not to be conceal- 
ed, or difguifed on any account j nor can we fuppofe, 
that the fame privilege fhould be allowed in hiftory as 
is- in painting; which invented the* profile, to repre- 
fent the fide-face of a prince, who had loft an eye, and 
by that means ingenioufly conceal'd fo difogreeable a 
deformity. Hiftory, the moftr efFential rule of which 
is fincerity, will by no means admit of fuch indul- 
gences, that indeed would deprive it of its greateft 

advantage. 

Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the execra- 
tions of the publick, which are the infeparable atten- 
dants on criminal and brutal actions, are nolefs proper 
to excite an horror for vice ; than the glory, which 
perpetually attends good actions, is to infpire us with 

the love of virtue. And thefe, according to f Taci- 
tus, are the two ends, which every hiftorian ought to 
propofe to himfeif, by making a judicious choice of 
■what is moft extraordinary both in good and evil, in 
order to occafion that publick homage to be paid to 
virtue, which is juftly due to it ; and to create the 

* Habet in piftura fpeclem tota tui, nlfi infigncs per heneftum aut 

fades. Apelles tamcn imsginem nctabili dedecore : qucd prcecipuum 

-Antigoni latere tantum altero often- munus annaJium reor ne virtu tes 

dit, ut amiffi ecuii deformitas ]?.tc- filcantur, utque pravis diftis fac- 

ret. Quin* h 2. c. 13. tifque ex pcfteritate &■ infamw 

f Exc^ui fententias haudinfti- metv.s fit, lack, rfrw, J. 3. c, 65, 

greate r 
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greater abhorrence for vice, on account of that eternal 

infamy that attends it. 

The hiftory I write only furniflies too many exam- 
ples of the latter fort. With refpecT: to the Perfians, 
it will appear, by what is faid of their kings, that 
thofe princes, whofe power has no other bounds but 
thofe of their will, often abandon themfelves to all 
their paffions •, that nothing is more difficult than to 
refift the delufions of a man's own greatnefs, and the 
flatteries of thofe that furround him ; that the liberty of 
gratifying all one's defires, and of doing evil wijth im- 
punity, is a dangerous fituation ; that the beft difpofi- 
tions can hardly withftand fuch a temptation ; that, 
even after having preferved themfelves in the beginning, 
they are infenfibly corrupted by foftnefs and effeminacy, 
by pride, and their averfion to fincere counfels ; and 
that it rarely happens they are wife enough to confi- 
der that, when they find themfelves exalted above all 
laws and reftraints, they ftand then mod in need of 
moderation and wifdom, both in regard to themfelves 
and others j and that in fuch a fituation they ought to 
be doubly wife, and doubly ftrong, in order to let 

bounds within by their reafon to a power that has 

none without. 

With refpe& to the Grecians, the Peloponnefian 
war will fhow the miferable effects of their inteftine 
divifions, and the fatal excefles, into which they were 
led by their thirft of dominion : fcenes of injuftice, 
ingratitude, and perfidy, together with the open vio- 
lation of treaties, or mean artifices and unworthy 
tricks to elude their execution. It will fliow, how 

fcandaloufly the Lacedaemonians and Athenians debafed 
themfelves to the Barbarians, in order to beg aids of 
money from them : how fhamefully the great delive- 
rers of Greece renounced the glory of all their paft la- 
bours and exploits, by {looping and making their court 
to certain haughty and infolent fatrapae, and by going, 
iucceftively with a kind of emulation, to implore the 

protection of the common enemy, whom they had fo 

often 
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often conquered ; and in what manner they employ- 
ed the fuccours they obtained from them, in opprefling 
their antient allies, and extending their own territories 
by unjuft and violent methods. 

On both fides, and fometimes in the fame perfon, 
we (hall find a furprifing mixture of good and bad, of • 
virtues and vices, of glorious actions and mean fenti- 
ments ; and fometimes perhaps we fliall be ready to afk 
ourfelves, whether thefe can be the fame perfons and 
the fame people, of whom fuch different things are re- 
lated ; and whether it be poffible, that fuch a bright 
and mining light, and fuch thick clouds of fmoak and 
darknefs, can proceed from the fame fund. I relate 
things, as I find them in antient authors - y and the pic- 
tures I prefent the reader with are always drawn after 
thofe original monuments, which hiftory has tranf- 
mitted to us, concerning the perfons I fpeak of ; and, 
I might likewife add, after human nature itfelf. But, 
in my opinion, even this medly of good and evil, tho' 
very odd in itfelf, may be of great advantage to us, and 
ferve as a prefervative againlt a danger fufnciently com- 
mon and natural. 

For if we found, either in any nation, or particular 
perfons, a probity and a noblenefs of fentiments always 
uniform, and free from all blemim and weaknefs, we 
mould be tempted to believe that heathenifm is capable 
of producing real and perfect virtues, though our reli- 
gion teaches us, that thofe virtues we mofc admire 
among the heathens, are really no more than the fta- 
dow and appearance of them. But when we fee the 
defects and imperfections, the vices and crimes, and 
thofe fometimes of the blacked die, that are intermixed 
with, and often very clofely follow their mofl virtuous 
actions ; we are taught to moderate our efleem and 
admiration of them, and at the fame time that we 
commend what appears noble, worthy and great a- 
mong the Pagans, not prodigally to pay to the phan- 
tom of virtue, that 'entire and unrefcrvcd homage, 

which is only due to virtue itfelf. 

2 With 
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With thefe reftri&ions I defire to be underftood, 
when I praife the great men of antiquity and their il- 
luftrious actions ; and if, contrary to my intention, 
any expreffions mould efcape me, which may feem to 
exceed thefe bounds, I defire the reader to interpret 

them candidly, and reduce them to their juft value and 

meaning. 

* 

ARTICLE II. 

Tlie general plan and dlvifion of the third volume. 
HE hiflory contained in this third volume in- 



T 



eludes the fpace of one hundred and feventeen 
years, during the reigns of fix kings of Ferfia ; Da- 
rius, the firit. of the name, the fon of Hyftafpes ; 
Xerxes the firft ; Artaxerxes, furnamed Longimanus ; 

Xerxes the fecond ; Sogdianus ; ( the two laft of 

which reigned but a very little time ) and Darius the 
fecond, commonly called Darius Nothus. This hif- 
tory begins at the year of the world 3483, and ex- 
tends to the year 3600. As this whole period natu- 
rally divides itfelf into two parts, I fhall alfo divide it 
into two difrincT: books. 

Part the first. 
The firft part, which conftfts of ninety years, con- 
tains from the beginning of the reign of Darius the 
firft, to the forty-Tceond year of Artaxerxes, the fame 
year in which the Peloponnefian war began, that is, 
from the year of the world 3483, to the year 3573. 
This part chiefly contains the different entcrrrizes and 
expeditions of the Perhans againft Greece, which ne- 
ver produced more great men and great events, nor 
ever difplayed more confpicuous or more folicl virtues, 

Here you will fee the famous battles of Marathon, 
Thermopylae, Artemifa, Salamin, Platsere, Mycale, 

Eurymedon, &c. Here the mofc eminent command- 
ers of Greece fignalized their courage, Miltiades, Lco- 

nidas, Themiitoeles, Ariftides, Cimon, Paufanias, 
Pericles, Thucydides, &c. 

To 
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To enable the reader the more eafily to recollect, 
what palled within this fpace of time among the Jews, 
and alfo among the Romans, the hiftory of both 
which nations is entirely foreign to that of the Perfians 
and Greeks, I (hall here fet down in few words the 

principal epochas relating to them, 

Epochas of the fewijh hi/lory. 

The people of God were at this time returned from 
their Babylonifh captivity to Jerufalem, under the 
conduct of Zorobabel. Ufher is of opinion, that the 
hiftory of Efther ought to be placed in the reign of 
Darius. The Ifraelites, under the fhadow of this 
prince's protection, and animated by the warm ex- 
hortations of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, did 
at laft finifli the building of the temple, which had 
been interrupted for many years by the cabals of their 
enemies. Artaxerxes was no lefs favourable to the 
Jews than Darius : he firft of all fent Ezra to Jeru- 
falem, who reftored the publick worftiip,. and the ob- 
fervation of the law ; then Nehemiah, who caufed 
walls to be built round the city, and fortified it againft 
the attacks of their neighbours, who were jealous of 
its reviving greatnefs. It is thought that Malachi, the 
laft of the prophets, was contemporary with Nehe- 
miah, or that he prophefted not long after him. 

This interval of the facred hiftory extends from 
the reign of. Darius I, to the beginning of the reign 
of Darius Nothus ; that is to fay, from the year of 
the world 3485, to the year 3581. After which the 

fcripture is entirely filent, till the time of the Mac- 
chabees. 

Epochas of the Roman hijlory. 
The firft year of Darius was the 233d of the build- 
ing of Rome. Tarquin the Proud was then on the 
throne, and about ten years afterwards was depofed, 
when the confular government was fubftituted to that 
of the kings. In the fucceeding part of this period 
happened the war againft Porfenna ; the creation of 

the tribunes of the people 3 Coiiglanus's retreat among 

the 
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the Volfci,and the war that enfued thereupon ; the wars 
of the Romans againft the Latins, the Vejentes, the 
Volfci, and other neighbouring nations ; the death of 
Virginia under the Decemvirate ; the difputes between 
the people and fenate about marriages and the conful- 
{hip, which occafioned the creating of military tri- 
bunes inftead of confuls. This period of time ter- 
minates in the 323d year from the foundation of 
Rome. 

Part the second. 

The fecond part of this volume, which coaflfts of 
twenty-feven years, extends from the 43d year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, to the death of Darius No- 
thus y that is, from the year of the world 3573, to 
the year 3600. It contains the nineteen firft years of 
the Peloponnefian war, which continued twenty-feven, 
of which Greece and Sicily were the feat, and wherein 

the Greeks, who had before triumphed over the Bar- 
barians, turned their arms againft each other. Among 
the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alcibiades 3 a- 
mong the Lacedaemonians, Brafidas, Gylippus, and 
Lyfander, diitinguiftied themfelves in the moft ex- 
traordinary manner. 

Rome continues to be agitated by different difputes 

between the fenate and people. Towards the end of 
this period, and about the 350th year of Rome, the 

Romans formed the fiege of Veji, which lafted ten 
years. 

ARTICLE III. 

An abridgment of the Laccdamonian bi/fory, from the 
eftabUJhment of their kings, to the reign of Darius the 
firji king of Perfia. 




(g) "J" Have already obferved in a former volume, that 

eighty years after the taking of Troy, the He- 
raclides, that is, the defendants of Hercules, return- 

j£) A.M. 2900. Aflt>J. C» 1104. 
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ed into the Peloponnefus, and made themfelves matters 
of Lacedaemon, where two of them, who were bro- 
thers, Eurifthenes and Procles, fons of Ariftodemus, 
reigned jointly together, {h) Herodotus obferves, that 
thefe two brothers were, during their whole lives, at 
variance, and that almoft all their defcendents inheri- 
ted the like difpofition of mutual hatred and antipathy : 
fo true is it, that the fovereign power will admit of no 
partnerfhip, and that two kings will always be too 
many for one kingdom ! However, after the death of 
thefe two, the defcendents of both ftill continued to 
fway the fcepter jointly : and, what is very remarka- 
ble, thefe two branches fub fitted for near nine hundred 
years, from the return of the Heraclides into the Pe- 
loponnefus to the death of Cleomcnes, and fupplied 
Sparta with kings without interruption, and that ge- 
nerally in a regular fucceflion from father to fon,. 
efpecially in the elder branch of the family. 

Sect. I. The origin and condition of the Elotev 9 

or Helots, 

'"VI7 , HEN the Lacedaemonians fir ft began to fettle 
* * in Peloponnefus, they met with great oppofition 
from the inhabitants of the country, whom they 
were obliged to fubdue one after another by force of 
arms, or receive into their alliance on cafy and equi- 
table terms, as the paying them a (mull tribute. Stra- 
bo (?) fpeaks of a city, called Elos, not far from Spar- 
ta, which, after having fubmitted to the yoak, as 
ethers had done, revolted openly and refufed to pay 
the tribute. Agis, the fon of Eurifthenes, r.ewly fet- 
tled in the throne, was fenfihle of the dangerous' ten- 
dency cf this firft revolt, and therefore immediately 
marched with an army againfi: them, together with 
Sous his collegue. They laid liege to the city, which 
after a pretty long reiiftance, was forced to furrenderat 
difcretion. This prince thought it proper to make 
fuch an example of them, as mould intimidate all 

Lib, 6. c. 50, (;) Lib. 8. p. 365, Piut. in L'yc. p.40, 

their 
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their- neighbours, and deter them from the like at- 
tempts, and yet not alienate their minds by too cruel 
a treatment. For which reafon he put none to death. 
He fpared the lives of all the inhabitants, but at 
the fame time deprived them of their liberty, and 
reduced them all to a (rate of Ha very. From thence- 
forward they were employed in all mean and fervile of- 
fices, and treated with extreme rigour. Thefe were 
the people who were called Elot?e. The number of 
them exceedingly increafed in procefs of time, the La- 
cedaemonians giving undoubtedly the fame name to all 
the people they reduced to the fame condition of fervi- 
tude. As they themfelves were averfe to labour, and 

entirely addicted to war, they left the cultivation of 

their lands to thefe Haves, aligning everyone of them 

a certain portion of ground, of which they were ob- 
liged to carry the produces every year to their refpeclive 
mailers, who endeavoured by all forts of ill ufage to 
make their yoak more grievous and infupportabie. 
This was certainly very bad policy, and could only 
tend to breed a vaft number of dangerous enemies in 
the very heart of the {late, who were always ready to 
take arms and revolt on every occafi on. The Ro- 
mans acted more prudently in this refpecl: ; for they 
incorporated the conquered nations into their ftate, by 
aflbciating them into the freedom of their city, and 

thereby converted them, from enemies into brethren 
and fellow- citizens. 

Sec t. II. Lycurgus the Laceclamonian law-giver, 

(k) pURYTION, or Eurypon, as he is named 

by others, fucceeded Sous. In order to gain 
his people's affection, and render his government agree- 
able, he thought fit to recede in fome points from the 
abfolute power exercifed by the kings his predeceflbrs : 
this rendered his name fo dear to his- fubjedfo, that all 
his fucceffors were, from him, called Eurytionides. 
But this relaxation gave birth to horrible confufion, 

(*) Piut. in Lyc« p. 40, 

iand 
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and an unbounded licentioufnefs in Sparta, and for 



long time occafioned infinite mifchiefs. The people 
became fo infolent, that nothing could reftrain them. 
If Eurytion's fucceflbrs attempted to recover their au- 
thority by force, they became odious ; and if, through 
complaifance or weaknefs, they chofe to difiemble, their 
mildnefs ferved only to render them contemptible : fo 
that order was in a manner abolifhed, and the laws no 
longer regarded. Thefe confufions haftened the death 

of Lycurgus's father, whofe name was Eunomus, and 
who was killed in an infurrc&ion. Polydedtes, his el- 
deft fon and fuccelTor, dying foon after without chil- 
dren, every body expected Lycurgus would have been 

king. And indeed he was fo in effecl:, as long as the 
pregnancy of his brother's wife was uncertain : but 
as foon as that was manifeft, he declared, that the 
kingdom belonged to her child, in cafe it proved a 
fon : and from that moment he adminiftred the govern- 
ment, as guardian to his unborn nephew, under the 
title of Prodicos, which was the name given by the 



Lacedaemonians to the guardians of their kings. When 



the child was born, Lycurgus took him in his arms, 
and cried out to the company that was prefent, Behold, 
my lords of Sparta^ this new-born child is your king : 
and at the fame time he put the infant into the king's 
feat, and named him Charilaus, becaufe of the joy 
the people exprened upon occafion of his birth. The 
reader will find, towards the end of the fecond vo- 
lume of this hiftory, all that relates to the hiftory of 
Lycurgus, the reformation he made, and the excel- 
lent laws he eftabliflied in Sparta. Agefilas was at 

this time king in the elder branch of the family. 
Sect. III. War between the Ar gives and the La* 

c e d amoni an s . 

(!) OOME time after this, in the reign of Theo- 
^ pompus, a war broke out between the Argives 
and Lacedaemonians, on account of a little countrv, 



(J) Her. J. I, c, 12 
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tailed Thyrea, that lay upon the confines of the two 
ftates, and to which each of them pretended a right. 
When the two armies were ready to engage, it was 
agreed on both fides, in order to fpare the effufien 
of blood, that the quarrel mould be decided by three 
hundred of the brave ft men on both fides, and that the 
land in queftion mould become the property of the 
victorious party , To leave the combatants more room 
to engage, the two armies retired to fome diftance. 

Thofe generous champions then, who had all the cou- 
rage of two mighty armies, boldly advanced towards 
each other, and fought with fo much refolution and 
fury, that the whole number, except three men, two 
on the fide of the Argives, and one on that of the 
Lacedaemonians, lay dead upon the fpot : and only 
the night parted them. The two Argives looking 
upon themfelves as the conquerors, made what hafte 
they could to Argos to carry the news : the fingle La- 
cedaemonian, Othryades by name, inftead of retiring, 
ftript the dead bodies of the Argives, and carrying 
their arms into the Lacedaemonian camp, continued in 

his poft. The next day the two armies returned to 

the field of battle. Both fides laid equal claim to the 
victory : the Argives, becaufe they had more of their 
champions left alive, than the enemy had ; the Lace- 
daemonians, becaufe the two Argives, that remained 
alive, had fled ; whereas their fingle foldier had re- 
mained mafter of the field of battle, and had carried 
oft* the fpoils of the enemy. In fhort, they could not 
determine the difpute without coming to another en- 
gagement. Here fortune declared in favour of the 
Lacedaemonians, and the little territory of Thyrea 
was the prize of their victory. But Othryades, not 
able to bear the thoughts of furviving his brave com- 
panions, or of enduring the fight of Sparta after their 
death, killed himfelf on the fame field of battle where 

they had fought, refolving to have one fate and tomb 
with them. 

Sect* 
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Sect. IV. Wars between the Mejjenians and La~ 

ccdcemonians. 

*"P HERE were no lefs than three feveral wars be- 
■** tween the Mefienians and the Lacedaemonians, 
all of them very fierce and bloody. MefTenia was a 
country in Peloponnefus, not far weft ward from 
Sparta ; i c was of confiderable itrength, and had its 
own particular kings. 

The first Messenian war. 

(m) The firft Meffenian war lafted twenty years, 
and broke out the fecond year of the ninth Olympiad. 
The Lacedaemonians pretended to have received feve- 
ral confiderable injuries from the Mefienians, and a- 
mong others, that of having had their daughters ra- 
vifhed by the inhabitants of MefTenia, when they went, 
according to cuftom, to a temple, that ftood on the 
borders of the two nations; as alfo that of the mur- 
der of Telecles, their king, which was a confequence 
of the former. Probably a defire of extending their 
dominion, and of feizing a territory which lay fo con- 
venient for them, might be the true caufe of the war. 
But be that as it will, the war broke out in the reign 
of Polydorus and Theopompu3 kings of Sparta, at 

the time when the office of Archon at Athens was ftill 
decennial. 

(») Euphaes, the thirteenth defcendant from Hercu- 
les, was then king of MefTenia. He gave the com- 
mand of his army to Cleonnis. The Lacedaemonians 
opened the campaign with the fiege of Amphea, a 
fmall , inconfiderable city, which however, they 
thought, would be very proper to make a place of 
arms. The town was taken by ftorm, and all the in- 
habitants put to the fword. This firft blow ferved only 
to animate the Mefienians, by mowing them what 
they were to expect from the enemy, if they did not 
defend themfelves with vigour. The Lacedaemonians, 

(m) A. M. 3261. Ant. J. C. 743. Pauf. 1. 4. p. 216 — 24c. 
Juftin, J. 3. c. 4. (w) Pauf. p. 223 & 226, 

on 
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on their part, bound themfelves by an oath, not to lay 
down their arms, or return to'Sparfa, till they had 
made themfelves matters of all the cities and lands be- 
longing to the Meflenians ; fuch an afiurance had they 
of the fuccefs of their arms, and of their invincible 
courage. 

(o) Two battles were fought, wherein the lofs was 
pretty equal on both fides. But after the fecond, the 
Meflenians fufFered extremely thro' the want of pro- 
vifions, which occafioned a great defertion in their 
troops, and at lan: brought the plague among them. 

Hereupon they confulted the oracle of Delphos, 
which directed them, in order to appeafe the wrath of 
the gods, to offer up a virgin of the royal blood in /a- 
crifice. Ariftomenes, who was of the race of the 
Epytides, offered his own daughter. The Meflenians 
then confidering, that if they left garrifons in all their 
towns, they mould extremely weaken their army, re- 
folved to abandon all their towns, except Ithoma, a 
little place feated on the top of a hill of the fame name, 
about which they incamped and fortified themfelves. 
In this fituation were feven years fpent, during which 
nothing pafled but flight fkirmiihes on both fides, the 
Lacedaemonians not daring in all that time to force the 
enemy to a battle. 

Indeed they almoft defpaired of being able to reduce 
them j nor was there any thing, but the obligation of 
the oath, by which thev had bound themfelves, that 
made them continue fo burdenfome a war. (p) What 
gave them the greater! uneallnels, was, their appre- 
henfion, left their abfence and diftance from their 
wives for fo many years, and which might frill con- 
tinue many more, (hoLtid deftroy their families at 
home, and leave Sparta dcftitutc of citizens. To pre- 
vent this misfortune, they fent home Inch of their fol- 
diers, as were come to the arrnv, mice the fore-men- 
tioned oath had been taken, and .made no fcruple of 
proftituting their wives to their embraces. The chil- 

(»j Ibid, p. 227 — 234. {/>) Old, 1, 15. p. 778. 

dren, 
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dren, that fprung from thefe unlawful copulations, 
were called Partheniatae, a name given them to denote 
the infamy of their birth. As foon as they were grown 
up, not being able to endure fuch an opprobrious dis- 
tinction, they baniihed themfelves from Sparta with 
one confent, and under the conduct of f Phalanthus, 

went and fettled at Tarentum in Italy, after driving 
out the antient inhabitants. 

(q) Atlaft, in the 8th year of the war, which was 

the 1 3th of Euphaes's reign, a fierce and bloody battle 
was fought near Ithoma. Euphaes pierced thro* the 
battalions of Theopompus with too much heat and 
precipitation for a king. He there received a multi- 
tude of wounds, feveral of which were mortal. He 
fell, and feemed to give up the ghoft. Whereupon 
wonderful efforts of courage were exerted on both 
fides ; by the one, to carry off the king ; by the other, 
to fave him. Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, whp 
were dragging him along, and fpoiled them of their 
arms, which he committed to the cuftody of fome of 
his foldiers. He himfelf received feveral wounds, all 
in the forepart of his body, which was a certain proof, 
that he had never turned his back upon his enemies, 
Ariftomenes fighting on the fame occafion, and for the 
fame end, killed five Lacedaemonians, whofe fpoils he 
likewife carried off, without receiving any wound. In 
{hort, the king was faved and carried off by the Mef- 
fenians, and, all mangled and bloody as he was, he 
exprefled great joy, that they had not been worfted, 
Ariftomenes, after the battle was over, met Cleonnis, 
who, by reafon of his wounds, could neither walk by 
himfelf, nor with the amftance of thofe that lent him 
their hands. He therefore took him upon his moulders 
without quitting his arms, and carried him to the camp. 

As foon as they had applied the firft drefling to the 
wounds of the king of Meffenia and of his officers, 
there arofe a new combat among the Meffenians, that 

(q) Pauf. p, 2.34, A3 5. Diod. in Frag. 

^ Et rcgnata petam Laconi rura PhaJajtfQt iifyr, Ode 6, /, %, 

* was 
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vras purfued with as much warmth as the former, but 
was of a very different kind, and yet the confequence 
of the other. The affair in queftion was the adjudg- 
ing the prize of glory to him, that had fignalized his 
valour moft in the late engagement. For it was eveix 
then an antient cuftom among them, publickly to pro- 
claim after a battle, the name of the man, that had 
fhewed the greateft courage. Nothing could be more 
proper to animate the officers and foldiers, to inipire 
them with refolution and intrepidity, and to ftifle the 
natural apprehenfion of death and danger. Two il- 
Juftrious champions entered the lifts on this occafion, 
namely, Cleonnis and Ariftomenes. 

The king, notwithftanding his weak condition, be- 

ing attended with the principal officers of his army, 
prefided in the council, where this important difpute 
was ,to be decided. Each competitor pleaded his own 
caufe, Cleonnis began, and founded his pretenfions 
upon the great number of the enemies he had fiain, 
and upon the multitude of wounds he had received in 
the action, w,hich w,ere fo many undoubted teftimonies 
of tl;e courage, with which he had faced both death 
and ganger : whereas, according to h im, the conditi- 
on, in which Ariftomenes came out of the engage- 
ment^ without hurt and without wound, feemed to 
mew,, that he had been very careful of his own perfon, 
or at moft could only prove, that he had been more 
fortunate than he, but not more bray.e, or couragious. 
And as to his having carried him on his moulders into 
the camp, that action indeed might ferve to prove the 
ftrength of ,his body, but nothing further: and the 
thing in difpute a£ this time, fays he, is not ftrength, 
but valour. 

The only thing Ariftomenes was reproached for, 
was, his not being wounded : therefore he confined 
himfelf to that point, and anfwered in the following 
manner : " I am, feys he, called fortunate, becaufe I 
<c ^iave efcaped from the battle without wounds. If 

" that were Qwing to my wwardife, I ftiould deferve 

" another 
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* 6 another epithet than that of fortunate ; and inftead 
<c of being admitted to difpute the prize, ought to un- 



" dergo the rigour of the laws, that punim cowards. 



<c But what is objected to me as a crime, is in truth 
" my greater!: glory. For whether the enemies, afto- 



" nifhed at my valour, durft not venture to attack or 
" oppofe me, it is no fmall degree of merit, that I 
cc made them fear me ; or that whilft they engaged 
<c me, I had at the fame time flrength to cut 



<c them in pieces, and fkill to guard ag'ainft their at- 
" tacks, 1 muft then have been at once both valiant 
<c and prudent. For whoever, in the midft of an en- 
" gagement , can expofe himfelf to dangers with 
" caution and fecurity, fhews, that he excels at the 
< 6 fame time both in the virtues of the mind and the 
46 body. As for courage, no man living can reproach 
4< Cleonnis with any want of it : but for his honour's 
" fake I am forry, that he fhould appear to want 
" gratitude." 

After the conclufion of thefe harangues, the queftion 
was put to the vote. The whole army is in fufpenfe, 
and impatiently waits for the decifion. No difpute 
could be fo warm and interefTin? as this. It is not a 



competition for gold or filver, but folely for honour. 
The proper reward of virtue is pure, difinterefted 
glory. Here the judges are unfufpected. The actions 
of the competitors £ \ ill fpeak for them. It is the king 

himfelf, furrounded with his ofHcers, who prefides and 
adjudges. A whole army are the witneffes. The 
field of battle is a tribunal without partiality and ca- 
bal. In ihort, all the votes concurred in favour of 
Ariftomencs, and adjudged him the prize. 

(r) Etinhacs, the king., died not many days after 
the decifion of this affair. He had reigned thirteen 
years, and durins; all that time been en^a^ed in war 
with the Lacedemonians. As lie died without chil- 
dren, he left the Mcffcnians at liberty to chufe his fuc- 
ceflor. Cleonnis and Damis were candidates in oppo- 



(r) Puu f, 1. 4. p. 235, 241, 



Ution 
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Jltion to Ariftomenes : but he was elected king in 
preference to them. When he was on the throne, he 
did not fcruple to confer on his two rivals the principal 
offices of the ftate : All ftrongly attached to the pub- 
lick good, even more than to their own glory, com- 
petitors, but not enemies, the fe great men were actua- 
ted by a zeal fbr their country, and were neither friends 
nor adverfaries to one another, but for its prefer vation. 

In this relation, I have followed the opinion of the 
late Monfieur f Boivin, the elder, and have made ufe 
of his learned diflertation upon a fragment of Diodorus 
Siculus, which the world was little acquainted with. 
He fuppofes and proves in it, that the king, fpoken of 
in that fragment, is Euphaes ; and that Ariftomenes 
is the fame that Paufanias calls Ariftodemus, according 
to the cuftom of the antients, who were often called 
by two different names. 

Ariftomenes, otherwife called Ariftodemus, reigned 
near feven years, and was equally efteemed and beloved 
by his fiibjects. (s) The war ftill continued all this 
time. Towards the end of his reign he beat the 

Lacedaemonians, took their king Theopompus, and in 
honour of Jupiter of Ithoma, facriftced three hundred 
of them, among whom their king was the principal 
victim. Shortly after,. Ariftodemus facrificed himfelf 
upon the tomb of his daughter, in conformity to the 

anfwer of an oracle. Damis was his fucceiibr, but 

without taking upon him the title of king. 

(t) After his death, the AdefTenians never had any 
fuccefs in their affairs, but found themfelves in a very 
wretched and hopclefs condition. Being reduced to the 
laft extremity, and utterly deftitute of pro vifions, they 
abandoned Ithoma, and fled to fuch of their allies as 
were neareft. to them. The city was immediately 
raz'd, and all the people that remained fubmitted. 
They were made to engage by oath never to foffake 

(:J CIcrri. Alex, in Protrop. p. 20. Eufeb. in Praepar. J, 4, c. i6« 
(:) Pauf. p. 241 — 247. 

f Memcir: of the Acddar.y of Ifftripricr.:, Vol, II, p. 84—! 15. 

Vol. III. C the 
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the party of the Lacedremonians, and never to revolt 

from them : a very ufeful precaution, only proper to 
make them add the guilt of perjury to their rebellion. 

Their new mafters impofed no tribute upon them ; 

but contented themfeives with obliging them to bring 
to the Spartan market one half of the corn they mould 
reap every harveft. It was likewife ftipulated, that the 
Meflenians, both men and women, ftiould attend, 
in mourning, the funerals either of the kings, or chief 
citizens of Sparta : which the Lacedaemonians pro- 
bably looked upon as a mark of the others dependance, 
and as a kind of homage paid to their nation, (u) Thus 
-ended the firft Meflenian war, after having lafted 
twenty years. 

The second Messenian war. 

x) The lenity with which the Lacedaemonians 
treated the Meflenians at firft, was of no long duration. 
When once they found the whole country had fubmit- 
ted, and thought the people incapable of giving them 
any further trouble, they returned to their natural 
character of infolence and haughtinefs, that often de- 
•nerated into cruelty, and fometimes even into fero- 
ty. Inftead of treating the vanquifhed with kind- 
;fs, as friends and allies, and endeavouring by g 



hods to win thofe they had fubdued by fo 



feemcd intent upon nothing but aggravating thei 



voke, and making them feel the whole weight of fub- 
jection. They laid heavy taxes upon them j delivered 
thern up to the avarice of the collectors of thofe taxes; 

eave no ear to their complaints ; rendered them no 
iuitice 3 treated them like vile flaves ; and committed 
the moil crying outrages againft them. 

Man, who is born for liberty, can never reconcile 
himielf to fervitude : the rnoft gentle flavery exafpe- 
ratec, and provokes him to rebel. What could b& 



peeled then from fo 



Men 



nians groaned under? After having endured it wi 



tu] A. M. 5281. Ant. J. C. 723. {.r) p a uCl. 4. p. 24- 



2i)i, Juliin. k 3. c. 
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iafinefs * near forty years, they rcfolved to 
throw off the yoke, and to recover their untient li- 
terty. (y) This was in the 4th year of the 23d Olym- 
piad : the office of Archon at Athens was then 
made annual ; and Anaxander and Anaxidamus reign- 
ed at Sparta. 

The Meflenians firft care was to ftrensthen them- 

felves with the alliance of the neighbouring nations. 
Thefe they found well inclined to enter into their 

views, as very agreeable to their own interefts. For 

it was not without jealoufy and apprehen lions, that; 
they faw fo powerful a city rifing up in the midft of 
them, which manifeftly feemed to aim at extending 
her dominion over all the reft. The people therefore 

of El is, the Argives and Sicyonians declared for the 
Meflenians. But before their forces were joined, a 
battle was fought between the Lacedaemonians and 
Meflenians. f Ariftomenes, the fecond of that name, 
was at the head of the latter. He was a commander 
of intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war. The 
Lacedaemonians were beat in this engagement. Arifto- 
menes, to give the enemy at firft an advantagious opi- 
nion of his bravery, knowing what influence it has on 
the fuccefs of future enterprises, boldly ventured to 
•enter into Sparta by night, and upon the gate of th« 
temple of Minerva, who was furnamed Chalcioecos, 
to hang up a fhicld, on which was an infeription, fig- 
nifying, that it was a prefent offered by Ariftomenes 
to thegoddefs, out of the fpoils of the Laccdsemonians. 

This bravado did in reality aftonifh the Lacede- 
monians. But they were ftill more alarmed at the 
formidable league that was formed againft them. The 
Delphic oracle, which they confulted, in order to 

■ 

(y) A. M, 3320. Ant. J. C 684, 

* Cum per complurcs annos According to [enteral bificrt* 

gravia fervitutis verbera plerumque arts, there was another Arijlcmcnci 
*c vincula caeteraquc captivitatis in the firft TAcJjenian war, Diod, 
mala perpefli cttbnt, poft Jongam h 15. p. 37S. 
panarum patientiam bcllum in- 



surant, Juftin, I j. c. 5 
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know by what means they mould be fuccefsful in this 
war, directed them to fend to Athens for a command- 
er- and to fubmit to his counfel and conduct. This 





was a very mortifying ftep to fo haughty a city as 

a. But the fear of incurring the god's difpleafure 
direct difobedience, prevailed over all other con- 
fiderations. They fent an embafly therefore to the 
Athenians. The people of Athens were fomewhat 
perplexed at the requeft. On the one hand, they were 
not lorry to fee the Lacedaemonians at war with their 
neighbours, and were far from defiring to furnifh them 
with a good general: on the other, they were afraid 
alfo of difobeying the god. To extricate themfelves 
out of this difficulty, they offered the Lacedaemonians 
a perfon called Tyrtaeus. He was a poet by profef- 
iion , and had fomethina; original in the turn of 



J LVJl l ^ UliU A* M ^* »>^«**-w***.*«v-^ ' — 

his wit, and difagreeable in his perfon ; for he was 
ame. Notwithftanding thefe defects, the Lacedae 




monians received him as a general, fent them 
heaven itfelf. Their fuccefs did not at firft anfwer 
their expectation, for they loft three battles fucceffively. 

The kings of Sparta, difcouraged by fo many dif- 
appointments, and out of all hopes of better fuccefs for 
the future, were entirely bent upon returning to Sparta, 
and marching home again with their forces. Tyrtaeus 
oppofed this defign very warmly, and at length brought 
them over to his opinion. He fpoke to the troops, 
and repeated to them verfes he had made on the occa- 
ficn, and on which he had beftowed great pains and 
application. He firft endeavoured to comfort them 
for their pad loffes, which he imputed to no fault of 
theirs, but only to ill fortune, or to fate, which no hu- 
man wifdom can furmount. He then reprefented to 
them, what a fhame it would be for Sp 
from an enemy ; and how glorious it would be for 
them rather to pcrifh fword in hand, in fighting for 
their country, . if it was fo decreed by fate. Then, as if 
11 danger was vanifhed, and the gods, fully fatisfied 

and appealed with their late calamities, were entirely 

turned 
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turned to their fide, he fet victory before their eyes as 
prefent and certain, and as if ftie herfelf were inviting 
them to battle. {%) All the antient authors, who have 
made any mention of the ftile and character of Tyr- 
treus's poetry, obferve, that it was full of a certain 
fire, ardor, and cnthufiafm, that animated the minds 
of men, that exalted them above themfelves, that ii 



fpired f them with fomething generous and martial, 



that extinguifhed all fear and apprchenfion of danger 
or death, and made them wholly intent upon the pre- 
fervation of their country and their own glory. 

Tyrtrsus's verfes had really this effect on the fol- 

dicrs upon this occafion. They all defircd with one 
voice, to march againft the enemy. Being become 



indifferent as to their lives, they had no thoughts but 
to fecure themfelves the honour of a burial. To this 
end they all tied firings round their right arms, on 



which were inferibed their ov/n and their fathers 
names, that, if they chanced to be killed in the bat- 
tle, and to have their faces fo altered through time, 
or accidents, as not to be diftinguifliable, it might 



certainly be known who each of them was by thefe 



marks. Soldiers determined to die, are very valiant. 
This appeared in the battle that enfued. It was very 
bloody, the victory being a longtime difputed on both 
fides : but at laft the Meflenians gave way. When 
Tyrtaeus went afterwards to Sparta, he was received 
with the greateft marks of diftinction, and incorpo- 
rated into the body of citizens. 

The gaining of this battle did not put an end to 
the war, which had already lafted three years. Arif- 
tomenes having afTembled the remains of his army, 
retired to the top of a mountain, of difficult accefs, 
which was called Ira. The conquerors attempted to 
carry the place by afTault ; but that brave prince de- 
fended himfelf there for the fpace of eleven years, 

(») Plat. 1. I. de Legib. p. 620. Plut. in Agid. & Cleom. p. 805* 



-f Tyrtasufque mares animos in martia belli 

Veriibus exacuit. Hor, in Art* Poet, 

c 3 



and 
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and performed the in oft extraordinary anions of bra- 
very. He was at laft obliged to quit it, only by 
furprize and treachery, after having defended it like a 
lion. Such of the Mefienians as fell into the hands 
of the Lacedaemonians on this occafion, were reduced, 
to the condition of the Helots or Haves. The reft 
fcemg their country ruined, went and fettled at Znnclc, 
u city in Sicily, which afterwards took its name fro nv 
this people, and was called Mefiana ; the fame place 
called at this day MeiTina. Ariftomcncs, after having 
conducted one of his daughters to Rhodes, whom he 



*- r 



had given in marriage to the tyrant of that plac 
thought of paftlng on to Sardis, and to remain with 
Ardys king of the Lydians, or to Ecbatana with 
I'luaortes, king of the Medes ; but death prevented 

the execution of all his defiens. 



rhefecond Mefienian war was of fourteen ) 



and ended the fir ft year of the twenty-feventh 



Olympiad 

There was a third war between this people and the 
Lacedaemonians, which began both at the time, and 
on the occafion of a great earthquake, that happened a! 
bparra. We fhall fpeak of this war in its place, 

(a) A. M. 3334. Ant, J. C. 679; 
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This book contains the hiftory of the Persia ns 
and Grecians, in the reigns of Darius 1. and 
Xerxes I. during the fpace of forty-eight years^ 
from the year of the world 3483 to the year 3531- 




CHAPTER I. 

The hiftory of Darius intermixed tvith that rf the Greets. 

[h) \ E F O R E Darius came to be king, he was 

called Ochus. At his accetfion he took the 
name of Darius, which, according to He- 
rodotus, in the Perfian language, fignifics an avenger, 
or a man that defeats the fchemes of another \ proba- 
bly becaufe he had punifhed and put an end to the info- 
lence of the Magian impoiior. He reigned thirty-fix 

years, 

S £ c t. I. Darius' s marriage. The impofition of tri 
butes. The infolencc and ■punijhment of Intaphernes 

(b) Herod. 1, 6. c. 98. Val. Max. 1. 9. 2. 
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The death of Oretes. The Jiory of Democedes a phy- 
fcian. The Jews permitted to carry on the building 
of their temple. The generofiiy of Sylofon rewarded^ 

BEFORE Darius was elected king, he had mar- 
ried the daughter of Gobryas, whofe name is not 
known. Artabarzanes, his eldeft fon by her, after- 
wards difputed the empire with Xerxes. 

(c) When Darius was feated in the throne, the better 
to fecure himfelf therein, he married two of Cyrus's 
daughters, Atoffa and Ariftona. The former had 
been wife to Cambyfcs, her own brother, and after- 
wards to Smerdis the Magian, during the time he pof- 
iWIcd the throne. Ariftona was Hill a virgin, when 
D:irius married her; and of all his wives, was the per- 
fon he molt loved. He likewife married Parmys, 
daughter of the true Smerdis, who was Cambyfes's 
brother, as alfo Phedyma, daughter to Otanes, by 
whofe management the impofiure of the Magian was 
difcovered. By thefe wives he had a great number of 
children of both fexes. 

"We ha\e already feen, that the feven confpirators, 
who put the iMagus to death, had agreed among them- 
felves, that he, whofe horfe, on a day appointed, firft 
neighed, at the rifing of the fun, mould be declared 
king ; and that Darius's horfe, by an artifice of his 
groom, procured his matter that honour, (d) The 
Icing, defiring to tranfmit to future ages, his gratitude 
for this fignal and extraordinary fervice, caufed an 
tqueflrian itatue to be fet up with this infeription : Da- 
rius, the fon of Hyflafpes, acquired the kingdom of Per- 
fia by means of his horfe ( whofe name was inferted ) and 
of his groom, Oebares. There is in this infeription, 
in which we fee the king is not afhamed to own him- 
felf indebted to his horfe and his groom for fo tranfeen- 
dent a benefaction as the regal diadem, when it was 
his intereft, one would think, to have it confidered as 
the fruits of a fuperior merit : there is, I fay, in this 

(c) A. Mi 3483. Ant. J. C, 521. Her. 1. 3. c. 88. (J) Ibid. 

infeription 
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infcription a Simplicity and Sincerity peculiar to the 
genius of thofe antient times, and extremely remote 
from the pride and vanity of ours. 

(e) One of the firft cares of Darius, when he was 
fettled in the throne, was to regulate the ftate of the 
provinces, and to put his finances into good order. Be- 
fore his time, Cyrus and Cambyfes had contented them- 
felves with receiving from the conquered nations fuch 
free gifts only, as they voluntarily offered, and with re- 
quiring a certain number of troops when they had oc- 
cafion for them. But Darius conceived, that it was 
impoflible for him to preferve all the nations, fubje<5r. 
to him, in peace and fecurity, without keeping up re- 
gular forces, and without affigning them a certain 
pay ; or to be able punctually to give them that pay, 
without laying taxes and impofitions upon the people. 

In order therefore to regulate the adminiftration of 
his finances, he divided the whole empire into twenty 
diftricTs, or governments, each of which was annu- 
ally to pay a certain fum to the fatrap, or governor 
appointed for thatpurpofe. The natural fubje&s, that 
is, the Perfians, were exempt from all impofls. He- 
rodotus has an exacl: enumeration of thefe provinces* 
which may very much contribute to give us a juft idea 
of the extent of the Perfian empire. 

In Afia it comprehended all that now belongs to 
the Perfians and Turks ; in Africa, it took in Egypt 
and part of Nubia, as alfo the coafts of the Mediter- 
ranean, as far as the kingdom of Barca ; in Europe, 
part of Thrace and Macedonia. But it muft be ob- 
ferved, that in this van; extent of country, there were 
feveral nations, which were only tributary, and not 
properly fubjecb to Per/ia ; as is the cafe at this day 
with refpect to the Turkifh empire. 

(f) Hiftory obferves, that Darius, in impofing; 
thefe tributes, fhewed great wifdom and moderation. 
He fent for the principal inhabitants of every province ; 
fuch a? were heft acquainted with the condition and 

'.''} Her. 1. 3. c- 89 — 07, (f ; Pint, in Ap» hilu-gm. p. i~z. 
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ability of their country, and were obliged in intereft 
to give him a true and impartial account. He then 
aiked them, if fuch and fuch fums, which he propofed 
to each of them for their refpeclive provinces, were 
not too great, or did not exceed what they were able 
to pay ; his intention being, as he told them, not to 
opprefs his fubjeels, but only to require fuch aids from 
them, as were proportional to their incomes, and ab- 
folutely neceflary for the defence of the ftate. They 
all anfvvcred, that the fums he propofed were very 
reafonable, and fuch as would not be burthenfome to- 
the people. The king however was pleafed to abate 
one half, chufmg rather to keep a great deal within 
bounds, than to rifk a poflibility of exceeding them. 

But notwithftanding this extraordinary moderation 
on the king's part, as there is fomething odious in all 
imports, the Perfians, who gave the furname of father 
to Cyrus, and of mafter to Cambyfes, thought fit to 

characterize Darius with that of * merchant. 

The feveral fums levied by the impofttion of thefe 
tributes or taxes, as far as we can infer from the cal- 
culation of Herodotus, which is attended with great 
difficulties, amounted in the whole to about forty four 
millions^/??- annum French, or fomething lefs than two 
millions Englifh money. 

(g) After the death of the Magian impoflor, it was 
agreed, that the Perfian noblemen, who had con- 
ipircd againft him, (hould, beftdes feveral other maiks 
of diftinciion, have the liberty of free accefs to the 
king's prefencc at all times, except when 



with the queen. Intaphernes, one of thefe noblemen 
being refilled admittance into the king's apartment 



at a time when the king and queen were in private 
together, in a violent rage fell foul upon the officers 
of the palace, abufed them outragioufly, cutting their 

(if) Her. 1. 3. c. 1 13, 119. 
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faces with his fcimitar. Darius highly refented fo 



heinous an infult j and at firft apprehended it might be 



a confpiracy amongft the noblemen. But when he 
was well aflured of the contrary, he caufed Intapher- 
nes, with his children and all that were of his family 
to be taken up, and had them all condemned to be 
put to death, confounding through a blind excefsof fe- 
verity the innocent with the guilty. In thcfe unhappy 
circurnitances the criminal's lady went every day to 
the gates of the palace, crying and weeping in the 
moft lamentable manner, and never ceafing to implore 
the king's clemency with all the pathetick eloquence 
of forrow and diltrefs. The king could not refift fo 
moving a fpeclacle, and befides her own, granted her 
the pardon of any one of her family, whom me 
mould chufe. This gave the unhappy lady great per- 
plexity, who defired, no doubt, to fave them all. 
At laft, after a long deliberation fhe determined in 
favour of her brother. This choice , wherein fhe 

feemed not to have followed the fentiments whicl> na- 
ture mould dictate to a mother and a wife, furprized 
the king, who defiring her to be afked the reafon of 
it, fhe made anfwer, that by a fecond marriage the 



lofs of an hufband and children might be retrLVd ; but 
that, her father and mother being dead, there was no 
pofliblity of recovering a brother. Darius, befides the 
life of her brother, granted her the fame favour for the 
eldeft of her children. 

(h) I have already related in the foregoing volume, 

what an inftancc of perhdioufhefs Oretes, one of 
the king's governors in Ada minor, brought about the 




death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. So black and 
deteftable a crime did not go unpunifhed. Darius found 
out, that Oretes ftrangely abufed bis power, making 



no account of the blood of thofe perfons* who had- the 
misfortune to difpleafe him. This fatrap carried his 
inlblence fo far, as to put to death a meflenger fent 
him by the king, becaufc the orders he had brought 
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him were difagreeable. Darius, who did not yet 
think himfelf well fettled in the throne, would not 
venture to attack him openly : for the fatrap had no 
lefs than a thoufand foldiers for his guard, not to men- 
tion the forces he was able to raife from his govern- 
ment, which included Phrygia , Lydia, and Ionia. 
The king therefore thought fit to proceed in a fecret 
manner, to rid himfelf of fo dangerous a fervant. 
With this commiffion he intrufted one of his officers, 
of approved fidelity and attachment to his perfon. 
The officer, under pretence of other bufinefs, went to 
Sardis : where with great dexterity he fifted into the 
difpofitions of the people. To pave the way to his 
delign, he firft gave the principal officers of the go- 
vernor's guard letters from the king, which contained 
nothing but general orders. A little while after he de- 
livered them other letters, in which their orders were 
more exprefs and particular. And aflbon as he found 
himfelf perfectly fure of the difpofition . of the troops* 
he then read them a third letter, wherein the king in 
plain terms commanded them to kill the governor; 
and this order was executed without delay. All his 
effects were confifcated to the king ; and all the per- 
fons belonging to his family and houlhold were re- 
moved to Sufa. Among the reft, there was a cele- 
brated phyfician of Crotona T whofe name was Demo- 
cedes. This phyfician's frory is very fingular, and 
happened to be the cccafion of fomeconfiderable events. 

(/) Not long after the fore-mentioned tranfa&ion, 
Darius chanced to have a fall from his horfe in hunt- 
ing, by which he wrenched one of his feet in a vio- 
lent manner, and put his heel out of joint. The E- 
gyptians were then reckoned the moft fkilful in phy- 
fick ; for which reafon the king had feveral phyficians 
of that nation about him. Thefe undertook to cure 
the king, * and exerted all their Ikill on fo important an 
cccafion : but they were fo unhandy in. the operation 

(/'} Her. 1. 3. c. 129, 130. 
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and in the handling and managing the king's foot, 
that they put him to incredible pain ; fo that he paffed 
feven days and feven nights without fleeping. Demo- 
cedes was mentioned on this occafion by fome perfon, 
who had heard him extolled at Sardis, as a very able 
phyfician. He was fent for immediately and brought 
to the king in the condition he was in, with his irons 
on, and in a very poor apparel : for he was at that time 
actually a prifoner. The king afked him, whether he 
had any knowledge of phyfick. At firft he denied he 

had, fearing, that if he fhould give any proofs of his 



(kill, he fhould be detained in Perfia, and by that 



means be for ever debarred from returning to his ov/n 
country, for which he had an exceeding affection. Da- 
rius, difpleafed with his anfwer, ordered him to be 
put to the torture. Democedes found it was neceffary 
to own the truth ; and therefore offered his fervice to 
the king. The firft thing he did was to apply gentle 
fomentations to the parts affected. This remedy had 
a fpeedy effecl: : the king recovered his fleep 5 and in a 
few days was perfectly cured, both of the fprain and 
the diflocation. To recompenfe the phyfician the 
king made him a prefent of two pair of golden chains. 
Upon which Democedes afked him, whether he meant 
to reward the happy fuccefs of his endeavours, 
doubling his misfortune. The king was pleafed with 
that faying ; and ordered his eunuchs to conduct De- 
mocedes to his wives, that they might fee the perfon, 
to whom he was indebted for his recovery. They 
all made him very magnificent prefents ; fo that in 
one day's time he became extremely rich. 

(k) Democedes was a native of Crotona, a city of 
Graecia major, in the lower Calabria in Italy, from 
whence he had been obliged to fly, on account of the 
ill treatment he received from his father. He firft 
went to * Egina, where by feveral fticcefsful cures he 
required great reputation : the inhabitants of this place 
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fettled on him a yearly penfion of a talent. The ta- 
lent contained fixtif mina's, and was worth about 
three thoufand liv/es , French . money. Some time 
after, he was invited to Athens ; where they aug- 
mented his penfion to five thoufand * Xwxzs per 
num. After this, he was received into the family of 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, who gave him a penfion 
of two thoufand crowns ||. It is very much for the 
honour of cities, or princes, by handfome penfions and 
falaries to engage fuch perfons in their fervice, as arc 
of publick benefit to mankind ; and even to induce fo- 
reigners of worth and merit to come and fettle among 
them. The Crotonians from this time had the repu- 
tation of having the ableft phyficians ; and next after 

them, the people of Cyrene in Africa. The Argives 
were at the fame time reputed to excel in mufick. 

Democedes, after performing this cure upon the 
king, was admitted to the honour of eating at his table, 
and came to be in great credit at Sufa. At his inter- 
ceffion, the Egyptian phyficians were 7 pardoned, who 
had all been condemned to be hanged for having been 
lefs flrilfu] than the Grecian phyfician ; tfs if they were 
obliged to anfwer for the fuccefs of their remedies, or 
that it was a crime not to be able to cure a kin^_ 
This is a ftrange abufe, though too common an effecl: 
of unlimited power, which is feldom guided by reafon 
cr equity, and which, being accuftomed to fee every 
thing give way implicitly to its authority, expects that 
its commands, of what nature foever, mould be infal- 
libly performed ! We have feen fomething of this 
kind in the hiftory of Nebuchadnezzar, who pro- 
nounced a general fentence of death upon all his magi- 
cians, becaufe they could not divine what it was he 
had dreamed in the night, which he himfelf had forgot. 
Democedes procured alfo the enlargement of feveral of 
thofe perfons, who had been imprifoned with him. He 

(/) Her. 1. 3. c . J 3*. 
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Jived in the greateft affluence, and was in the higheft 
efteem and favour with the king. But he was at a 
great diftance from his own country, upon which his 
thoughts and defires were continually bent. 

(m) He had the good fortune to perform another cure, 
which contributed to raife his credit and reputation 
itill higher. AtofFa, one of the king's wives, and 
daughter to Cyrus, was attacked with a cancer in her 
breaft. As long as the pain of it was tolerable, fhe 
bore it with patience, not being able to prevail on her- 
felf, out of modefty, to difcover her diforder. But at 
lad fhe was conftrained to it, and fent for Democedes ; 
who promifed to cure her, and at the fame time re- 
que (led, that me would be pleafed to grant him a cer- 
tain favour he mould beg of her, entirely confident 
with her honour. The queen engaged her word, and 
was cured. The favour promifed the phyfician was ta 

procure him a journey into his own country : and the 

queen was not unmindful of her promife. * It is 
worth while to take notice of fuch events, which tho* 
not very confiderable in themfelves, often give occa- 
fion to the greateft enterprizes of princes, and are even 
the fecret fprings and diftant caufes of them. 

As Atofl'a was converfing one day with Darius, fhe 

took occafion to rcprefent to him, that, being in the 
flower of his age, and of a vigorous conftitution, ca- 
pable of enduring the fatigues of war, and having 
great and numerous armies at command, it would be 
for his honour to form fbme great enterprize, and let 
the Perfians fee, they had a man of courage for their 
king. You have hit my thoughts, replied Darius ; 
which were upon invading the Scythians. I had much 
rather, fays AtofTa, you would firft turn your arms 
again.fi: Greece. I have heard great things faid in 
praife of the women of Lacedaemon, of Argos, A- 
thens, and Corinth - y and mould be very glad to have 

(m) Cap. 135, 137. 
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fome of them in my fervice. Befides, you have a 
perfon here, that might be very ufeful to you in fuch 



an enterprize, and could give you a perfect knowledge 



of the country : the perfon I mean is Democedes, who 
hath cured both you and me. This was enough for 
the king, and the affair was refolved immediately. 
Fifteen Perfian noblemen were appointed to accom- 
pany Democedes into Greece, and to examine with 
him all the maritime places, as thoroughly aspoffible. 
The king further charged thofe perfons, above all 
things, to keep a {tric~r. eye upon the phyfician, that he 
did not give them the flip, and to bring him back 
with them to the Perfian court. 

Darius in giving fuch an order, plainly fhewed, he 
did not underftand the proper methods for engaging 
men of wit and merit to refide in his dominions, and 
for attaching them to his perfon. To pretend to do 
this by authority and compulfion, is the fure way of 
fupprefling all knowledge and induftry,. and of driving 
away the liberal arts and fciences, which muft be free 
and uncon fined, like the genius from whence they 



fpring. For one man of genius, that will be kept 



untry by force, thoufands will be driven away, 
who would probably have chofen to refide in it, if they 
could enjoy their liberty, and meet with kind treat- 
ment. 

When Darius had formed his deh'gn of fending into 
Greece, he acquainted Democedes with it, laid open 
his views to him, and told him the occafion he had for 
his fervice to conduct the Perfian noblemen thither, 
particularly to the maritime towns, in order to ob- 
ferve their fituation and ftrength ; at the fame time 
earneftly defiring him, that, when that was done, he 
would return back with them to Perfia. The kino- 
permitted him to carry all his moveables with him,and 
give them, if lie pleafed, to his father and brothers, 
promifmg at his return to give him as many of greater 
value; and fignified to him further, that he would 

which he was to fail, to be laden 
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with very rich prefents, for him to beftow as he thought 
fit on the reft of his family. The king's- intention 

appeared by his manner of fpeaking to be undifguifed 
and without artifice : but Democedes was afraid it 
might be a fnare laid for him, to difcover 'whether he 
intended to return to Perfia, or not : and therefore to 
remove all fufpicion, he left his own goods behind him 
at Sufa, and only took with him the prefents defigned 

for his family. 

The firft place they landed at was Sidon in Phoeni- 
cia, where they equipped two large veflels for them- 
felves, and put all they had brought along with them 
on board another vefTel of burden. After having paf- 
fed through and carefully examined the chief cities of 
Greece, they went to Tarentum in Italy. Here the 
Perfian noblemen were taken up as fpies ; and De- 
mocedes taking advantage of this arreft, made his 
efcape from them, and fled to Crotona. When the 
Perfian lords had recovered their liberty, they purfued 
him thither, but could not prevail upon the Crotoni- 
ans to deliver up their fellow-citizen. The city more- 
over feized the loaded veffel : and. the Perfians having 
loft their guide, laid afide the thoughts of going over 
the other parts of Greece, and fet out for their own 
country. Democedes let them know, at their depar- 
ture, that he was going to marry the daughter of 
Milo, a famous wreftler of Crotona, whofe name was 
very well known to the king, and of whom we fhall 
have occafion to fpeak hereafter. This voyage of the 
Perfian noblemen into Greece, was attended with no 
immediate confequence ; becaufe on their return 
home they found the king engaged in other affairs. 

(p) In the third year of this king's reign, which was 
but the fecond according to the Jewifli computation, 
the Samaritans excited new troubles againft the Jews. 
In the preceding reigns, they had procured an order to 
prohibit the Jews from proceeding any further in build- 
ing of the temple of Jerufalem. But, upon the lively 

{£) Efdr. c, r, 
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exhortation of the prophets, and the exprefs order of 
God, the Ifraelites had lately refumed the work, 
which had been interrupted for feveral years, and 
carried it on with great vigour. The Samaritans had 
recourfe to their antient practices, to prevent them. 
To this end they applied to Thatanai, whom D 



had made governor of the provinces of Syria and Pa 



leftine. They complained to him of the aud 
proceeding of the Jews, who, of their own authority, 
and in defiance of the prohibitions to the contrary, 
prefumcd to rebuild their temple : which mull: necef- 
farily be prejudicial to the king's interefts. Upon this 
reprefentation of theirs, the governor thought fit to 
go himfelf to Jerufalem. And being a perfon of great 
equity and moderation, when he had infpe&exT the 
work, he did not think proper to proceed violently, 
and to put a flop to it without any further deliberation ; 

but enquired of the Jewifh elders, what licence they 
had for entering upon a work of that- nature. The 
Jews hereupon producing the edia of Cyrus made in 
that behalf, he would not of himfelf ordain any thing 

in contradiction of it, but fent an account of the mat- 
ter to the king, and defired to know his pleafure. He 
gave the king a true reprefentation of the matter, ac- 
quainting him with the edia of Cyrus which the Jews 
alledged in their juftification, and' defiring him to or- 
der the regifters to be confulted, to know, whether 
Cyrus had really publifhed fuch an edia in their fa- 
vour, and thereupon to fend him inftruaions of what 
he thought fit to order in the affair, (q) Darius having 
commanded the regifters to be examined, the edia was 
found at Ecbatana in Media, the place where Cyrus 
was, at the time of its being granted. Now Darius 
having a great refpea for the memory of that prince, 
confirmed his edia, and caufed another to be drawn 
up, wherein the former was referred to, and ratified. 
I his motive of regard to the memory of Cyrus, had 

* been nothing elfe to influence the kimr , would 
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be very laudable: but the fcripture informs us, that it 
was God himfelf, who influenced the mind and heart 
of the king, and infpired him with a favourable dif- 
pofition to the Jews. The truth of this appears 
pretty plain from the edict itfelf. In the firft place it 
ordains, that all the victims, oblations, and other ex- 
pences of the temple, be abundantly fiirnifhed the Jews, 
as the priefts mould require : in the fecond place it en* 
joins the priefts of Jerufilem, when they offered their 
facrifices to the God of heaven, to pray for the prefer- 
vation of the life of the king and the princes his chil- 
dren : and laftly it goes fo far, as to denounce impre- 
cations againft all princes and people, that mould hin- 
der the carrying on of the building of the temple, or 
that mould attempt to dcitroy it : by all which Darius 
evidently acknowledges, that the God of Ifrael is able 
to overturn the kingdoms of the world, and to de- 
throne the mod mighty and powerful princes. 

By virtue of this edicl:, the Jews were not only at*- 
ihorized to proceed in the building of their temple, but 
all the expences thereof were alfo to be furnifhed to 
them, out of the taxes and imports of the province 
What muft have become of the Jews, when the crimes, 
of difobedience and rebellion were laid to their charge,, 
if at fuch a juncture their fuperiors had only hearkened 
to their enemies, and not given them leave to juftify 
themfelves ! 

The fame prince, fome time after, gave ftill a more 
fignal proof of his love for juftice, and of his abhor- 
rence for accufers and informers, a deferrable race of 
men, that are, by their very nature and condition, 
enemies to all merit and all virtue. It is pretty obvious, 
that I mean the famous edict, publifhed by this prince 
againft Haman, in favour of the Jews at the rcqueft 
of Efther, whom the king had taken to his bed in the 
room of Vafthi, one of his wives. According to arch- 
bifhop Ufher, this Vafthi is the fame perfon as is 
called by prophane writers AtolTa ; and the Ahafuerus 

of the hojy Scriptures the fame as Darius : but, ac- 
cording 
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cording to others, it is Artaxerxes. The fact is well 
known, being related in the facred hiftory : I have 
given however a brief account of it in a former vo- 
lume (r). 

Such actions of juflice do great honour to a prince's 
memory : as do alio thofe of gratitude, of which Da- 
rius on a certain occafion gave a very laudable in fiance. 
(j) Sylofon, brother to Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 
had once made Darius a prefent of a fuit of cloaths, of 
a curious red colour, which extremely pleafed Darius's 
fancy, and would never fuffer him to make any return 
for it. Darius at that time was but a private gentle- 
man, an officer in the guards of Cambyfes, whom he- 
accompanied to Memphis in his Egyptian expedition. 
When Darius was on the throne of Perfia, Sylofon 
went to Sufa, prefented himfelf at the gate of his pa- 
lace, and fent up word to the king that there was a 
Grecian below, to whom his majefty was under fome 
obligation. Darius, furprized at fuch a me/Tage, and* 
curious to know the truth of it, ordered him to be 

brought in. When he faw him, he remembred him, 
and acknowledged him to have been his benefactor ; 
and was fo far from being aihamed of an adventure, 
which might feem not to be much for his honour, that 
he ingenuoufly applauded the gentleman's generofity, 



which proceeded from no other motive than that of 
doing a pleafure to a perfon, from whom he could 
have no expectations j and then propofed to make him 
a confiderable prefent of gold and filver. But money 
was not the thing Sylofon defired : the love of his 
ccuntry was his predominant paffion. The favour he 
required of the king was, that he would fettle him at 
Samos, without fhedding the blood of the citizens, by 
driving out the perfon, that had ufurped the govern- 
ment fince the death of his brother. Darius confented, 
and committed the conduct of the expedition to Otanes, 
one of the principal lords of his court, who undertook it 
with joy, and performed it with fuccefs. 

(r) Vol. II, (i) Her, 1. 3. c. 139, 149, 
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Sect. II. Revolt and rcdutllon of Babylon. 

(f) J N the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Bz- 
* bylon revolted, and could not be reduced till af- 
ter a twenty months fiege. This city, formerly mif- 
trefs of the Eaft, grew impatient of the Perfian yoak, 
efpecially after the removing of the imperial feat to 
Sufa, which very much diminifbed Babylon's wealth 
and grandeur. The Babylonians, taking advantage 
of the revolution that happened in Perfia, firft on the 
death of Cambyfes, and afterwards on the maflacre 
of the Magians, made fecretly for four years together 
all kinds of preparations for war. When they thought 
the city fufficiently ftored with provifions for many- 
years, they fet up the ftandard of rebellion ; which 
obliged Darius to befiege them with all his forces. Now 
God continued to accomplifh thofe terrible threatnings 
he had denounced againft. Babylon : that he would not 
only humble and bring down that proud and impious 



city, but depopulate and lay it wafle with fire and 



blood, utterly exterminate it, and reduce it to an 
eternal folitude. In order to fulfil thefe predictions, 
God permitted the Babylonians to rebel againft Da- 
rius, and by that means to draw upon themfelves the 
whole force of the Perfian empire : and they them- 
felves were the flrft in putting thefe prophecies in exe- 
cution, by deftroying a great number of their own 



people, as will be feen prefently. It is probable, that 
the Jews, of whom a confiderable number remained 
at Babylon, went out of the city, before the liege 
Was formed, as the prophets (u) Ifaiah and Jeremiah 
had exhorted them long before, and Zachariah very 
lately, in the following terms : Thou Sion^ that dwellejl 
with the daughter of Babylon , fee from the country r , and 
fave thy felf. 

The Babylonians, to make their provifions laft the 
longer, and to enable them to hold out with the 

(t) A. M. 3433. Ant. J. C. $i-5. Her. 1. 3. c. 150— *i6o. 
{«) If. xlviii. 20. Jer, 1. 3. H. 6, o } 4.5. Zuch. ii. 6. 9. 
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greater vigour, took the moft defperate and barbarous 
j-efolution that ever was heard of j which was, to deftroy 
all fuch of their own people, as were unferviceable on 
this occafion. For this purpofe they afTembled toge- 
ther all their wives and children, and ftrangled them. 
Only every man was allowed to keep his bed beloved 
wife, and one fcrvant-maid to do the bufinefs of the 
family. 

After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder 
of the inhabitants, thinking themfelvesout of all dan- 
ger, both on account of their fortifications, which 
they looked upon as impregnable, and the vaft quan- 
tity of provifions they had laid up, began to infult th% 
befiegers from the tops of their walls, and to provoke 
them with opprobrious language. The Perfians, for 
the fpace of eighteen months, did all that force or 
ftratagem were capable of, to make themfelves matters 
of the city ; nor did they forget to make ufe of the 
fame means, as had fo happily fucceeded with Cyrus 
fome years before ; I mean, that of turning the courfe 
of the river. But all their efforts were fruitlefs ; and 
Darius began almoft to defpair of taking the place, 
when a ftratagem, till then unheard of, opened the 
gates of the sity to him. He was ftrangely furprized 
one morning to fee Zopyrus, one of the chief noble- 
men of his court, and fon of Megabyfes, who was 
one of the feven lords, that made the aflbciation againft 
the Magians ; to fee him, I fay, appear before him 
all over blood, with his nofe and ears cut off, and his 
whole body wounded in a terrible manner. Starting 
up from his throne he cried out, Who is it, Zopyrus, 
that has dared to treat you thus ? You yourfelf, O 
Jcing, replied Zopyrus. The defire I had of ren- 
dering you fervice has put me into this condition. As I 
was fully perfuaded, that you never would have con- 

fented to this method, I have confulted none but the 
seal I have for your fervice. He then opened to him 
his defign of going over to the enemy ; and they fet* 

tkd every thing together that was proper to be done. 

i The 
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The king could not fee hi'm fetout upon this extraor- 
dinary project without the utmoft affliction and con- 
cern. Zopyrus approached the walls of the city ; and 
having told them who he was, was foon admitted. 
They then carried him before the governor, to whom 
he laid open his misfortune, and the cruel treatment 
he had met with from Darius, for having diffuaded 
him from continuing any longer before a city, which 
it was impofiible for him to take. He offered the 

Babylonians his fer vice, which could not fail of being 

highly ufeful to them, fince he was acquainted with all 
the deligns of the Perfians, and lince the defire of 
revenge would infpire him with frefti courage and re- 
folution. His name and perfon were both well known 
at Babylon : the condition in which he appeared, his 
blood and his wounds teftified for him ; and, by proofs 
not to be fufpe&ed, confirmed the truth of all he ad- 
vanced. They therefore entirely believed whatever he 
told them, and gave him moreover the command of 
as many troops as he defired. In the flrft fally he 
made, he cut off a thoufand of the beilegers : a few 
days after he killed them double the number ; and on 
the third time, four thoufand of their men lay dead 
upon the fpot. All this had been before agreed upon 
between him and Darius. Nothing was now talked 
of in Babylon but Zopyrus : the whole city ftrovc 
who fiiould extol him moll, and they had not words 
fumcient to exprefs their high value for him, and how 
happy they efteemed themfelves in having gained fo 
great a man. He was now declared generaliilimo of 



their forces, and entrufted with the care of guarding 
the walls of the <:ity. Darius approaching with his 
army towards the gates, at the time agreed on be- 
tween them, Zopyrus opened the gates to him, and 
made him by that means mafter of the city, which he 
never could have been able to take either hy force or 
famine. 

As powerful as this prince was, he found himfelf in- 
capable of making afufficient recom pence for fo great 

a fcrvice j 
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a fer.viee ; and he ufed often to fay, that he would 
with pleafure facrifice a hundred Babylons , if he 
had them, to reftore Zopyrus to the condition he was 
in, before he inflicted that cruel treatment upon him- 
felf. He fettled upon him during life the whole re- 
venue of this opulent city, of which he alone had pro- 
cured him the pofieflion, and heaped all the honours 
upon him, that a king could poflibly confer upon a 
fubjec~t. Megabyfus, who commanded the Perfian ar- 
my in Egypt againft the Athenians, was fon to this 



Zopyrus y and that Zopyrus, who went over to the 
Athenians as a deferter, was his grandfon. 

No fooner was Darius in pofleflion of Babylon, but 
he ordered the hundred gates to be pulled down, and 
all the walls of that proud city to be entirely demo- 
lifhed, thatfhe might never be in a condition to rebel 
more againft him. If he had pleafed to make ufe of 
all the rights of a conqueror, he might upon this oc- 
cafion have exterminated all the inhabitants. But he 
contented him felf with caufing three thoufand of thofe 
who were principally concerned in the revolt to be 
jmpaled, and granted a pardon to all the reft. And, 
in order to hinder the depopulation of the city, he 
caufed fifty thoufand women to be brought from the 
feveral provinces of his empire, to fupply the place of 
thofe, which the inhabitants had fo cruelly deftroyed 
at the beginning of the fiege. . Such was the fate of 
Babylon ; and thus did God execute his vengeance on 
that impious city, for the cruelty fhe had exercifed to- 
wards the Jews, in falling upon a free people without 
any reafon or provocation ; in deftroying their govern- 
ment, Jaws and worfhip ; in forcing them from their 
country, and tranfporting them to a ftrange land ; 
where they impofed a moft grievous yoke of fervitude 
upon them, and made ufe of all their power to crufh 
and afflict an unhappy nation, favoured however hw 

God, and having the 'honour to be ftiled his pecu 
people. 
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Sect. Ill, Darius prepares for an expedition againft 
the Scythians. A digreffion upon the manners and 
cuftoms of that nation. 

x ) A F T E R the redu&ion of Babylon, Par ins 

made great preparations for the war againft the 
Scythians, who inhabited that large tract of land, 
which lies between the Danube and the Tanais, 
His pretence for undertaking this war was to b 
revenged of that nation for the * invafion of Afia 
by their ancestors : a very frivolous and forry pre- 
text; and a very ridiculous ground for reviving an 
old quarrel , which had ceafed an hundred and 
twenty years before. Whilft the Scythians were em- 
ployed in that irruption, which lafted eight and twenty 
years, the Scythians wives married their flaves. When 
the hufbands were on their return home, thefe Haves 
went out to meet them with a numerous army, and dif- 
puted their entrance into their country. After fon 



I v 



battles fought with pretty equal Jofs on both fides, tl 
matters confidering, that it was doing too much ho- 
nour to their flaves to put them upon the foot of fuU 
diers, marched againft them in the next encounter 
with whips in their hands, to make them remember 
their proper condition. This lhatagem had the in- 
tended efFecl: : for not being able to bear the fight of 
their matters thus armed, they ail ran away. 

I defign in this place to imitate Herodotus, who b\ 
writing of this war takes occafion to give an am;:!e 
account of all that relates to the cuftoms and manners, 
of the Scythians. But I jfhal! be much more brief in 
my account of this matter than he is. 

A digreffion concerning the Scythians. 

Formerly there were Scythians both in Europe and 
Afia, moft of them inhdbW\n% thofe parts that 



wards the North. I dettgn now chiefly to treat of the 
firft, namely, of the European Scythians. 

(x) Her. 1. 4. c. T. Jufrin. 1. ?. c. 5. 

* Mention h »;jde of tin 10 the fceend volume t r. 6 1, Sec. 

Vol. III. ' D * The 
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The hiilorians, in the accounts they have left us of 
the manners and character of the Scythians, relate 
things of them, that are entirely oppohte and contra- 
dictory to one another. One while they reprefent 

them as the jufleft and moft moderate people in the 
world : another while they defcribe them as a fierce 
and barbarous nation, which carries its cruelty to fuch 
horrible exceffes, as are {hocking to human nature. 
This contrariety is a manifeft proof, that thofe diffe- 
rent characters are to be applied to different nations of 
Scythians,all comprized in that vaft andextenfive tradt 
or country ; and that, though they were all compre- 
hended under one and the fame general denomination 
of Scythians, we ought not to confound them or their 
characters together. 

(y) Strabo has quoted authors, who mention Scy- 
thians dwelling upon the coaft. of the Euxine fea, that 
cut £he throats of all ftrangers who came amongfe. 
them, fed upon their flem, and made pots and drink- 
ing-veflels of their fculls, when they had dried them. 
(&) Herodotus in defcribing the facrifices, which the 
Scythians offered to the god Mars, fays, they ufed to 
offer human facrifices. Their manner * of making 

treaties, according to this author's account, was very 
Irrange and particular, (a) They firft poured wine into 
a large earthen veflel, and then the contracting parties, 
cutting their arms with a knife, let fome of their blood 
run into the wine, and framed likewife their armour 
therein ; after which they themfeives, and all that were 
prefent, drank of that liquor, making the ftrongeft 
imprecations againft the per foil that mould violate the 

treaty. 

(/-) But what the fame historian relates, concerning 



the ceremonies obferved at the funeral of their kings^ 



f X -W-n, J. - p. 29S. ( X ) Her. I.4. c. 6s, 

IbJ. C 7O. (£) ]bid.C. 7I, 

. ' ' T y -*• *?a< ft:ll preRifed nvho males mention of it, Ann* 

f: th J tijt iverr '.ri;,in t i'!y ], I2 , c . 47. 
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is ft ill more extraordinary. I {hall only mention fuch 
of thofe ceremonies, as may fcrve to give us an idea of 
the cruel barbarity of this people. When their king 
died, they embalmed his body, and wrapped it up in 
wax ; this done, they put it into an open chariot, 
and carried it from city to city, expofing it to the 
view of all the people under his dominion. When 
this circuit was finifhed, they laid the body down in 
the place appointed for the burial of it, and there 
they made a large grave, in which they interred the 
king, and with him one of his wives, his chief cup- 
bearer, his great chamberlain, his mafter of horfe, 
his chancellor, his fecretary of ftate, all which perfons 
were put to death for that purpofe. To thefe they ad- 
ded feveral horfes, a great number of drinking-veflels, 
and a certain part of every kind of houfhold goods 
and furniture belonging to their deceafed monarch ; 
after which they filled up the grave and covered it with 
earth. This was not all. When the anniver/ary of 
his interment came, they cut the throats of fifty more 
of the dead king's officers, and of the fame number of 
horfes, and placed the officers on horfeback round the 
king's tomb, having firft prepared and embalmed their 
bodies for the purpofe ; this they did probably to ferve 
him as guards. Thefe ceremonies poffibly took their 
rife from a notion they might have of their king's be- 
ing ftill alive : and upon this fuppofition they judged 
it neceflary, that he mould have his court and ordi- 
nary officers ftill about him. Whether employments, 
which terminated in this manner, were much fought 
after, I will not determine. 

It is now time to pafs to the confideration of their 
manners and cuftoms, that had more of humanity in 
them ; though poffibly in another fenfe they may ap- 
pear to be equally favage. The account I am going 
to give of them is chiefly taken from (b) Juflin. Ac- 
cording to this author, the Scythians lived in great in- 
nocence and fimplicity. They were ignorant indeed 



(6) Juflin. I. z, c. 2. 
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f all arts and fcienccs, but then they were equally 
nacquainted with vice. They did not make any di- 

their lands amongft themfelves, fays Juftin : 



v ili on of 



ould have been in vain for them to have done it 



y 



did not annlv themfelves to cultivate them 



Horace, in one of his odes, of which I fhall imert a 
part by and by, tells us, that fome of them did culti- 
vate a certain portion of land allotted to them for one 
year only, at the expiration of which they were relieved 
bv others, who fucceeded them on the fame conditions. 
They had no houfes, nor fettled habitation ; but wan- 
dered continually with their cattle and their flocks from 
country to country. Their wives and children they 
carried along with them in waggons, covered with the 
fkins of beafts, which were all the houfes they had to 
dwell in. Juftice * was obferved and maintained a- 

mongft them thro' the natural temper and difpofition 
of the people, without any compulfion of laws, with 
which they were wholly unacquainted.- No crime was 
more feverely puniftied among them, than theft and 
robbery ; and that with good reafon. For, their herds 
and their flocks, in which all their riches confifted, 
being never {hut up, how could they pombly fubfift, 
if theft had not been molt rigoroufly punifhed ? They 
coveted neither filver nor gold, like the reft of man- 
kind ; and made milk and honey their principal diet. 
They were ftrangers to the ufe of linen or woollen 
mmufadrures ; and to defend themfelves from the vio- 
lent and continual cold weather of their climate, tBey 
made ufe of nothing but the fkins of beafts. 

I faid before, that thefe manners of the Scythians 
would appear to fome people, very wild and favage. 
And indeed, what can be faid for a nation, that has 
lands, and yet decs not cultivate them ; that has herds 
of cattle, of which they content themfelves to eat the 
milk, and neglect the flefh ? The wool of their fheep 
might fupply them with warm and comfortable cloaths, 

and yet they ufe no ether raiment than the fkins of 

* Juftitia gentis ingeniis culta, non legibus. 

2 • animals. 
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animals. 

tion of their ignorance and favagenefi 
the general opinion of mankind, is their utter neglecl: 
of £old and filver, which have always been had in 
fuch great requeft in all civilized 



But, that which is the greater}, demonftra- 

, according to 



But 



how happy was this ignorance - } how 



daftly preferable this favage fiate to our pretended po- 
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ever coveting their neighbours go 
of riches can only take place, where riches can be 
made ufc of. And, would to God, fays the fame au- 
thor, we could fee the fame moderation prevail amon£ 



reft 



ind, and the Ilk 
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goods 



other people ! I 
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Juftin finiflies Ids character of the Scythians with 
a very judicious reflection, f It is a furprizing thing, 



fays he, that an happy, natural difpohtion, without tiie 
alfiftance of education, fhould carry d;e Scythians to 
fuch a degree of wifdom and moderation, as the Gre- 
cians could not attain to, neither by the inftitutions of 
their legiflators, nor tiie rules and precepts of all their 
philofophcrs - 9 and that the manners of a barbarous na- 
tion fhould be preferable to thofe of a people fo much 

* fla?c continentia illis morum qium naturalis fatorum conditio 



quoque juftitiam indidit, nihil alie- 



num c.oncupifcentibus. Qu'ppe ibi- 
dem divitiarum cupido eit, ubi 3c 
ufus. Atque utinam reliquis mor- 
ta'ibus fimilis modeiatio & abfti- 
nentia alieni fbret ! profctlo non 
tantum bellorum per omnia fecuk 
terris omnibus continuaretur : ne- 

que plus hominumferrum Sc arma, ignoratio, quam in his cognitio vir 



raperct. 

■f Prorfus ut admirabile videa- 
tnr, hoc illis naturam dare, quod 
Grsci lonira fipientium aodlrina 
precept! fqur; philofophorum confe- 
qui nequeunt, cultofque mores in- 
culue barbarize collatione fuperari. 
Tanto plus in iilis proficit vitiorum 



tutis ! 
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improved and refined by the polite arts and fciences* 
So much more effectual and advantagious was the ig- 
norance of vice in the one, than the knowledge of 
virtue in the other ! 

(c) The Scythian fathers thought with good reafon, 
that they left their children a valuable inheritance, when 
they left them in peace and union with one another. 
One of their kings, whofe name was Scylurus, finding 
himfclf draw near his end, fent for all his children, 
and giving to each of them one after another a bundle 
of arrows tied faff together, deiired them to break 
them. Ench ufed his endeavours, but was not able to 



do it. Then untying the bundle, and giving them 
the arrows one by one, they were very eafily broken. 

Let tills image, fays the father, be a leflbn to you of 
the mijjhtv advantage that refults from union and 
concord, (d) In order to ftrengthen and enlarge thefe 
demeftick advantages, the Scythians • ufed to admit 
their friends into the fame terms of union with them 
as their relations. Friendfhip was confidered by them 
as a (acred and inviolable alliance, which differed but 
little from the alliance nature has put between bre- 
thren, and which they could not infringe without 
being guilty of a heinous crime. 

Antient authors feem to have (trove, who mould, 
moft extol the innocence of manners, that reigned 



among the Scythians, by magnificent encomiums 



That of Horace I fhall tranferibe at large. That 
poet does not confine it entirely to them, the Scy- 
thians, but joins the Getas with them, th 



to 



hours. It is in that beautiful ode, where he 



veighs againft the luxury and irregularities of the age 
he lived in. After he had told us, that peace and tran- 
quillity of mind is not to be procured either by immenfe 

riches, or fumptuous buildings, he adds, " An hun- 
" dred times happier are the Scythians, who roam 
<€ about in their itinerant houfes, their waggons ; and 

'< happier even are the frozen Getse. With them the 

(c, Plut. de garrul. p. 511. {d) Lucian.in Tex. p. 51. 

" earthy 
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« earth, without being divided by land-marks, pro- 

" duceth her fruits which are gathered in common. 

" There each man's tillage is but of one year's con- 

" tinuance; and when that term of his labour is ex- 

< c pired, he is relieved by a fuccefibr, who takes his 

" place, and manures the ground on the fame condi- 

<c tions. There the innocent ftepmothers form no 

** cruel defigns againft the lives of their hufbands chil- 

« c dren by a former wife. The wives do not pre- 
** tend to domineer over their hufbands oji account of 
*« their fortunes, nor are to be corrupted by the in- 
" finuating language of fpruce adulterers. The great- 
<c eft portion of the maiden, is her father and mo- 
" ther's virtue, her inviolable attachment to her huf- 
c< band, and her perfect difregard to all other men. 
<c They dare not be unfaithful, becaufe they are cort- 
tc vinced that infidelity is a crime, and its reward 
" is death-." * 

When we confider the manners and character of the 
Scythians without prejudice, can we poffibly forbear to 

look upon them with efteem and admiration ? Does 
not their manner of living, as to the exterior part of 
it at leaft, bear a great refemblance to that of the pa- 
triarchs, who. had no fixed habitation ; who did not 
till the ground j who had no other occupation than 

* Campeftres melius Scythae, 

Quorum plauftra vagas rice trahunt domos, 

Vivunt, & rigidi Getae ; 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 

Fruges & Cererem ferunt ! 
Nec cultura placet longior annua, 

Defunc~tumque laboribus 
,/Equali recreat forte vicarius. 

Illic matre carentibus 
Pnvignis mulier temperat innocens : 

Nec dctata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nicido fidit adultero. 

Dos eft magna parentium 
Virtus, & metuens alterius viri 

Certo fcedere caftitas : 

Et peccare nefas, aut pretium eft mori. 

Hor, lib, jii. Od. 24* 

D 4 that 
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that of feeding their Recks and herds ; and who dwelt 
in tents ? Can we believe this people were much to be 
pitied, for net underftanding, or rather for defpifing 
the ufe cf gold and filver ? * Is it not to be wifhed, 

that thoib metals had for ever lain buried in the bowels 
<oi the earth, and that they had never been dug from 

thence to become the caufes and inflruments of all vices 
and iniquity ? What advantage could gold or filver be 
of to the Scythians, who valued nothing but what the 
nccemtics cf man actually require, and who took care 
to fct narrow bounds to thofe neceffities ? It is no won- 
der, that, Jiving as they did, without houfes, they 
mould make no account of thofe arts that were fo 
highly valued in other places, as architecture, fculp- 
ture, and painting: or that they mould defpife fine 
cloaths and coftly furniture, fmce they found the fkins 
or hearts fufficient to defend them againff. the incle- 
mency of the fcafons. After all, can we truly fay, 
that thefe pretended advantages contribute to the real 

happinefs of life ? Were thofe nations that had them in 
the greater! plenty, more healthful or rcbufr than the 
Scythians? Did they live to a greater age than they? 
Or did they fpend their lives in greater freedom and 
tranquillity, or a greater exemption from cares and 
troubles f Let us acknowledge it, to the fjiamc -of 
amient philofophy ; the Scythians, who did not par- 
ticuiarly apply themfelves to the fludy of wifdom, car- 
1 icd it however to a greater height in their practice, than 
either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any other civilized 
nation. They did not give the name of goods cr 
1 it lies to any thing, but what, in a human way of 
(peaking, truly deferved that title, as health, flrength, 
courage, the love of labour and liberty, innccence of 
ihe, fincerity, an abhorrence of all fraud and difliinu- 
lation, and, in a word, all fuch qualities, as render a 

* Aurum irrepertum, & fie melius fitum 
Cum terra celat, fpcrnere fortior, 
Quam cogere humancs in ufus 
Omne lacrum rapiente dextra. 

Her, lib. ili. Od. 3. 

man 
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man more virtuous and more valuable. If to thefe 
Jiappy difpofitions, we add the knowledge and love of 
God and of our Redeemer, without which the moft 
exalted virtues are of no value and ineffectual, they 
would have been a perfect people. 

When we compare the manners of the Scythian? 
with thofe of the prefent age, we are tempted to be- 
lieve, that the pencils which drew fo beautiful a pic- 
ture, were not free from partiality and flattery ; and 
that both Juftin and Horace have decked them with 
virtues, that did not belong to them. But all antiquity 
agrees in giving the fame teftimony of them ; and 
Homer in particular, whofe opinion ought to be of 
great weight, calls them the tnojl jujl and upright of men. 

But at length ( who could believe it ) luxury, that 
might be thought only to thrive in an agreeable and 
delightful foil, penetrated into this rough and unculti- 
vated region ; and breaking down the fences, which 

the conftant practice of fcveral ages, founded in the 
nature of the climate, and the genius of the people, had 
fet againft it, did at lait effectually corrupt the man- 
ners of the Scythians, and bring them, in that refpect, 
uoon a level with the other nations, where it had lona: 



been predominant. It is (<?) Strabo that acquaints us 



with this particular, which is very worthy of our no- 
tice : he lived in the time of Auguftus and Tiberius. 
After he has greatly commended the limplicity, fru- 
gality, and innocence of the antient Scythians, and 
their extreme averuon to all diffimulation and deceit, 
he owns,, that their intercourfe in later times with 
other nations had extirpated fhofe virtues, and planted 
the contrary vices in their ftead. One would think, 
lays he, that the natural effect of fuch an intercourfe 
with civilized and polite nations fhould have confifted 

in rendering them more humanized and cour- 
teous, by lbftening that air of favagenefs and ferocity, 
which they hud before : but, inftead of that, it intro- 
duced a total diffolution of manners amongfl them, 




(<•) Strabo, 1. 7. p, 30 1 
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and quite transformed them into different creatures. It 
is undoubtedly with reference to this change that Athe- 
naeus (f) fays, the Scythians abandoned themfelves to 
voluptuoufnefs and luxury, at the fame time that they 
fuffered felf- in tereft and avarice to prevail amongft them. 

Strabo, in making the remark I have been mentio- 
ning, does not deny, but that.it was to the Romans 
and Grecians this fatal change of manners was owing. 
Our example, fays he, has perverted almoft all' the 
nations of the world : by carrying the refinements of 
luxury and pleafure amongft them, we have taught 
them infincerity and fraud, and a thoufand kinds of 
fhameful and infamous arts to get money. It is a mi- 
ferable talent and a very unhappy distinction for a na- 
tion, through its ingenuity in inventing modes, and 
refining upon every thing that tends to nourifli and 
promote luxury, to become the corrupter of all it3 
neighbours, and the author, as it were, of their vices 
and debauchery. 

It was againft thefe Scythians, but at a time when 
they were yet uncorrupted, and in their utmoft vigour, 
that Darius undertook an unfuccefsful expedition $ 
which I fliall make the fubjeft of the next article. 

Se ct. IV. Darius' 's expedition againjl the Scythians.. 

(g) T Have already obferved, that the pretence ufed 

by Darius, for undertaking this war againft the 
Scythians, was the irruption formerly made by that 



people into Afia : but in reality he had no other end 
therein, than to fatisfy his own ambition, and to ex- 
tend his conquefts. 

His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great 
regard, and who on his fide had no lefs zeal for the 
true interefis of the king his brother, thought it his 
duty on this occafion to fpeak his fentiments with all 

the freedom that an affair of fuch importance re- 

if) Aihtn. J. jz. p. 524. Her. I.4. c. 83—96, 

quired, 
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quired. " Great prince, fays he to him, * they, 
" who form any great enterprize, ought carefully to 
" confider, whether it will be beneficial or prcjudi- 
<c cial to the ftate ; whether the execution of it will 
" be eafy or difficult; whether it be likely to aug- 
" ment or diminifh their glory ; and lattly, whe- 
cc ther the thind defiened be confident with or con- 



" trary to the rules of juiiice. For my own part, I 
" cannot perceive, Sir, even though von were iure of 



cc 



cc 



cc 
cc 



cc 



cc 
cc 
cc 



cc 



cc 
cc 

cc 
cc 



cc 



cc 



Cc 



fuccefs, what advantage you can propofe to 5 
felf in undertaking a war againft the Scythi 



" Confider the vafl: diftance between them and you ; 
" and the prodigious fpace of land and fea, that fe- 
parates them from your dominions : befides, they 



are a people that dv/ell in wild and uncultivated 
" defarts ; that have neither towns nor houfes; that 



have no fixt fettlement, or places of hab 



" and that are deftitute of all manner of riches. What 



cc 



fpoil or benefit can accrue to your troops from fuch 
an expedition \ or,, to fpeak more properly,, what 
lofs have you not reafon to apprehend ? 

As they are accuftomed to remove from country 
to country, if they mould think proper to fly before 
you, not out of cowardife or fear, for they are a 
very couragious and warlike people, but only with 
a defign to harrafs and ruin your army by continual 
and fatiguing marches, what would become of us 
cc in fuch an uncultivated, barren, and naked coun- 
tc try, where we mail neither find forage for our 
46 horfes, nor proviiion for our men ? I am afraid y 
<c Sr, that through a falfe notion of glory, and. the 
<c influence of flatterers, you may be hurried 

cc 



war, which may turn to the difhonour of 
tion. You now enjoy the fweets of peace and tran- 
quillity in the midffc of your people, where you are 
the object of their admiration, and the author of 

* Omnes qui magnarum rerum le> ipns gloriofum, aut prompcuru. 
confilia fufcipiunt, aiiHmare dcbent, effeftu, aut certe non arduum fit. 



an, quod iflchpatur,. reipublicse »ti- Tatit, WJl, 1, z» c, 76 
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44 their happinefs. You are fcnfible the gods have 

<4 placed you upon the throne to be their co-adjutor, 

tc or, to fpeak more properly, to be the difpenfer of 

44 their bounty, rather than the minifter of their pow- 

44 er. It is your pleafure to be the prote&or, the 

44 guardian, and the father of your fubje&s : and you 

44 often declare to us, becaufe you really believe fo, that 

" you look upon yourfelf as inverted with fovereign 
44 power, only to make your people happy. What 

44 exquilite joy muft it be to fo great a prince as you 
44 are, to be the fource of fo many bleflings j and 
44 under the fhadow of your name to preferve fuch in- 
44 finite numbers of people in fo defirable a tranquil* 
c lity ! Is not the glory of a king, who loves hisfLh- 
44 jecls, and is beloved by them ; who, inftead of 



44 making war againft neighbouring or diftant na 
44 tions, makes ufe of his power to keep them in peace 
44 and amity with each other ; is not fuch a glory 
44 vaftly preferable to that of ravaging and fpoiling 
44 of nations, of filling the earth with Daughter and 
44 and defolation, with horror, confirmation and 
<c defpair? But there is one motive more, which 
44 ought to have a greater influence upon you than all 



others, I mean that of juftice. Thanks to the 
geds, you are not of the number of thofe princes y 
who * acknowledge no other law than that of 
force, and who imagine that they have a peculiar 
privilege annexed to their dignity, which private 
44 pcrfons have not, of invading other men's proper- 



cc 



(C 



44 ties, f You do net make } cur greatnefs conhft in 
44 being able to do whatever you will, but in willing 



cc 



only what may be done, without infringing the 
laws, or violating juflice. To fpeak plain, fhall 
one man be reckoned unjufl, and a robber, for 

LI in fumma tortuna aequius, f Ut felicitatis eft quantum 
qurd validius : & lua ratincre, pri- velis pofi'e, fic macnitudinis vclie 
vat;e domus ; de alienis cutare, quantum pcflis. Flin, in Pa/\ 
re£Lm laudem tile, "ItsJt. Annul, Traj, 
1. 25. c. 1, 

44 fclzin^ 
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feizing on a few acres of his neighbour's eftate 
<{ and mall another be reckoned jufl and great, and 



66 have the title of hero, only becaufe he feizes upon 



" and ufurps whole provinces? Permit me, S 
" you, what title have you to Scythia ? What injury 
" have the Scythians done you ? What reafon can you 
" alledge for declaring war againft them ? The war 
" indeed, in which you have^been engaged againft the 
" Babylonians, was at the fame time both juft and ne- 

«< ceflary : the gods have accordingly crowned your 
" arms with fuccefs. It belongs to you, Sir, to judge 
" whether that which you are now going to under- 
« take, be of the fame nature." 




Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, tru 
concerned for the glory of his prince, and the good of 
his country, could infpire fuch a freedom : as on the 
other hand, nothing but a perfect moderation in the. 
prince could make him capable of bearing with it. 
Darius, as f Tacitus obferves of another great empe- 
ror, had the art of reconciling two things, which are 
generally incompatible, the fovereignty and liberty. 
Far from being offended at the freedom ufed by his 
brother, he thanked him for his good advice, tho' he 
did not follow it : for he had taken his refolution. He 
departed from Sufa at the head of an army of ieven 
hundred thoufand men ; and his fleet., confifting of fix 
hundred fail of fhips, was chiefly manned with loni- 
ans, and other Grecian nations, that dwelt upon the 
fea-coafts of Afia minor and the Hellefpont. He 
marched his army towards the Thracian Bofphorus, 
which he palled upon a bridge of boats: after which 
having made himfeif mafter of all Thrace, he came 
to the banks of the Danube,, otherwife called the liler, 
where he had ordered his fleet to join him. In fcvcral 
places on his march he caufed pillars to be erected with 
magnificent inferiptions, in one of which he fuftcred 

t Nerva Ca?far res olim dif- libertatem. Tacit, in •vit. Agric. 
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himfelf to be. called , the beji and handfomeft of all men 
living. What a littlenefs of foul and vanity was this ! 

And yet if all this prince's faults had terminated only 
in fentiments of pride and vanity, perhaps they would* 
appear more excufable than they do, at leaft they 
would not have been fo pernicious to his fubjecls. 
(h) But how mail we reconcile Darius's difpofition, 
which feemed to be fo exceeding humane and gentle, 
with a barbarous and cruel aclion of his towards Oe- 
bafus, a venerable old man, whofe merit, as well as 
quality, entitled him to refpeel:? This nobleman had 
three fons, who were all preparing themfelves to at- 
tend the king in this expedition againft the Scythians, 
Upon Darius's departure from Sufa, the good old fa- 
ther begged as a favour of him, that he would pleafe to 
leave him one of his fons at home, to be a comfort to 
him in his old age. One, replied Darius, will not be 

fuffcient for you ; / will leave you all the three : and 
immediately he caufed them ail to be put to death. 

When the army had paffed the Danube upon a 
bridge of boats, the king was for having the bridge 
broke down, that his army might not be weakened by 
leaving fo confiderable a detachment of his troops, as 
were neceflary to guard it. But one of his officers- 
reprefented to him, that it might be proper to keep, 
that, as a neceflary refource, in cafe the war with the 
Scythians mould prove unfortunate. The king gave 
into this opinion, and committed the guarding of the 
bridge to the care of the Ionians, who built it ; giving 

them leave at the fame time to go back to their own 
country, if he did not return in the fpace of two 
months : He then proceeded on his march to Seythia.. 
# (k) AfToon as the Scythians were informed that Da- 
rius was marching againft them, they immediately en- 
tered into confultation upon the meafures neceflary to 
be taken. They were very fenfible, that they were 
not in a condition to refift fo formidable an enemy 

(i>) Her. 1. 4, c, 84. Senec.de ira,.c. 16. (/) Her. J. 4, 
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alone. They applied therefore to all the neighbouring 
people, and defired their afiiftance, alledging that the 
danger was general and concerned them all, and that 
it was their common intereft to oppofe an enemy, 
whofe views of conqueft were not confined to one na- 
tion. Some returned favourable anfwers to their de- 
mand : others abfokitely refufed to enter into a war,, 
which, they faid, did not regard them 5 but they had 
foon reafon to repent their refufah 

(/) One wife precaution taken by the Scythians, was. 
to fecure their wives and children by fending them in. 
carriages to the moft northern parts of the country ; 
and with them likewife they fent all their herds and 
flocks, referving nothing to themfelves but what was 
neceflary for the fupport of their army. Another pre- 
caution of theirs was to fill up all their wells, and ftop 
up their fprings, and to confume all the forage in thole 
parts through which the Perfian army was to pais. 
This done, they marched, in conjunction with their 
allies, againft the enemy, not with the view of giving 
him battle, for they were determined to avoid that, 
but to draw him into fuch places, as fuited beft their 

intereft. Whenever the Perfians feemed difpofed to at- 
tack them, they ftill retired farther up into the country : 
and thereby drew them on from place to place, into 
the territories of thofe nations that had refufed to en- 
ter into alliance with them, by which means their land3 

became a prey to the two. armies of the Perfians and 
Scythians. 

(m) Darius, weary of thefe tedious and fatiguing 
purfuits, fent an herald to the king of the Scythians, 
whofe name was Indathyrfus, with this meflage in his 
name : " Prince of the Scythians, wherefore doft 
thou continually fly before me ? Why dorr, thou not 
flop fomewhere or other, either to give me battle, 
if thou believed thy felf able to encounter me, or, 
if thou thinkeft thy felf too weak, to acknowledge 
<c thy mafter, by prefenting him with earth and wa- 

{1} Her, 1, 4. c, I20j, 125. Her, 1, 4. e. 126, is-?* 

c< ter. ?,> 
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" ter ? " The Scythians were an high-fpirited people, 
extremely jealous of their liberty, and profe/Ted ene- 
mies to all flavery. Indathyrfus fent Darius the fol- 
lowing anfwer : " If I fly before thee, prince of the 
" Perfians, it is not becaufe I fear thee : what I do 
" now, is no more than what I am ufed to do in 
* £ time of peace. We Scythians have neither cities 
" nor lands to defend : if thou haft a mind to force 
<c us to come to an engagement, come and attack the 
" tombs of our fathers, and thou ftialt find what 
" manner of men we are. As to the title of mafter, 
* c which thou afllimeft, keep it for other nations 
" than the Scythians. For my part I acknowledge 
" no other mafter, than the great Jupiter, one of my 
" own anceftors, and the goddefs Vefta." 

(«) The farther Darius advanced into the country, 
the greater hardfhips his army was expofed to. Juft 
when it was reduced to the laft extremity, there came 
an herald to Darius from the Scythian prince, with a 
bird, a moufe, a frog, and five arrows for a prefent. 
The king defired to know the meaning of thofe gifts. 
The meiTenger anfwered, that his orders were only to 
deliver them, and nothing more ; and that it was left 
to the Perfian king to find out the meaning. Darius 
concluded at firft, that the Scythians thereby confented 

to deliver up the earth and water to him, which were 
reprefented by a moufe and a frog ; as alfo their ca- 
valry, whofe fwiftnefs was reprefented by the bird 
together with their own perfons and arms, fignified by 
the arrows. But Gobrias, one of the feven lords, 
that had depofed the Magian impoftor, expounded 




the enigma in the following manner : " Know 

s he to the Perharis, " that unlefs you can. fly a- 
" way in the air like birds, or hide your felves in the 
" earth like mice, or fwim in the water like frogs, 
'< you mail in no wife be able to avoid the arrows of 
" the Scythians. 5 ' 

(g) And indeed, the whole Perfian army marching 

in) Ibid, c, 130. {0) Strabo, ), y, p . 305 , &> j f l6t p . 737 , 
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in a vaft, uncultivated, and barren country, in which 
there was no water, it was reduced to fo deplorable a 
condition, that they had nothing before their eyes but 
inevitable ruin : nor was Darius himfelf exempt from 
the common danger. He owed his prefervation to a 
camel, which was loaded with water, and followed 
him with great difficulty through that wild and de- 
fart country. The king afterwards did not forget his 
benefactor : to reward him for the fervice he had done 
him, and the fatigues he had undergone, on his re- 
turn into Afia, he fettled a certain diftricl: of his owrt 
upon him for his peculiar ufe and fubfiftance, for which 
reafon the place was called Gangamele, that is, in 
the Perfian tongue, the camel's habitation. It was near 
this fame place that Darius Codomannus received a fe- 
cond overthrow by Alexander the Great. 

(p) Darius deliberated no longer, finding himfelf un- 
der an abfolute neceffity of quitting his imprudent en- 

terprize. He began then to think in earneft upon re^ 
turning home ; and faw but too plainly, that there 
was no time to be loir. Therefore affoon as night 
came, the Perfians, to deceive the enemy, lighted a 
great number of fires, as ufuai ; and leaving the old 

nd the fick behind them in the camp, together 



with all their afl'es, which made a fufficient noife, 
they marched away, as fall as they could, in order to 

reach the Danube. The Scythians did not perceive 
they were gone, till the next morning : whereupon 
they immediately fent a confiderable detachment as 
quick as poflible to the Danube : this detachment be- 
ing perfectly well acquainted with the roads of the coun- 
try, arrived at the bridge a great while before the Per- 
fians. The Scythians had fent expreftes beforehand 
to perfuade the Ionians to break the bridge, and to re- 
turn to their own country : and the latter had pro« 
mifed to do it, but without defign to execute their 
promife. The Scythians now prefled them to it more 

earneftly, and reprefented to them, that the time pre- 



(/>) Her. i. 4. c. 1.34, 140. 
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fcVbed by Darius for fraying there was elapfed ; that 
they were at liberty to return home without 



lating their word or their duty ; that they now had 



their power to throw off for ever the yoke of thei 
fubje&ion, and make thenifelves a happy and free peo- 
ple ; and that the Scythians would render Darius in- 
capable of forming any more enterprizes againft any 

of his neighbours. 

The Ionians entered into confultation upon the af- 
fair. Miltiades, an Athenian, who was prince, or, 
as the Greeks call it, tyrant of the Cherfonefus of 
Thrace at the mouth of the Hellespont, was one of 
thofe that had accompanied Darius, and furnifhed him 
with fhips for his enterprize. Having f the publick 
interelr more at heart than his private advantage, he 
was of opinion, that they mould comply with the re- 
queft of the Scythians, and embrace fo favourable an 
opportunity of recovering the liberty of Ionia : all the 
other commanders gave into his fentiments, except 
Hyftiaeus, the tyrant of Miletos. When it came to 
his turn to fpeak, he reprefented to the Ionian generals, 
that their fortune was linked with that of Darius ; 
that it was under that prince's protection, each of 
them was matter in his own city ; and if the power 
of the Perfians mould fink, or decline, the cities of 
Ionia would not fail to depofe their tyrants, and re- 
cover their freedom. All the other chiefs gave into 
his opinion ; and, as is ufual in moffc cafes, the con - 
iideration of private interefr. prevailed over the publick 
good. The refolution they came to was to wait for 
Darius : but, in order to deceive the Scythians, and 
hinder them from undertaking any thing, they de- 
clared to them, they had refolved to retire, purfuant 
to their requeft ; and, the better to carry on the fraud, 
they actually began to break one end of the bridge, 
exhorting the Scythians at the fame time to do their 
part, to return fpeedily back to meet the common 
enemy, to attack and defeat them. The Scythians 

f Amicior omnium Jibertati quam fu« dorainationi fait. Corn. Nep, 
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whofe inhabitants, according to Herodotus, would have 
been invincible, had they had the difcretion to unite 
their forces, and to chufe one chief commander. Some 
of them had very particular cuftoms. In one of their 
diftricls, when a child came into the world, all the re- 
lations exprefled great forrow and affliction, bitterly 
weeping at the profpedt. of mifery the new-born infant 
had to experience. As on the other hand, when any 



pe r fo 



died, all their kindred 



jjoiced, becaufe they 



looked upon the deceafed perfon, as happy only from 
that moment, wherein he was delivered for ever from 
the troubles and calamities of this life. In another 



diftridt, where polygamy was in fafliion, when a huf- 
band died, it was a 

which of them was the beft beloved 




reat difpute among his wives, 

in whofe 



She 



of 



favour the conteft was decided, had the pr 
being facriflced by her neareft relation upon the tomb 
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of her hufband, and of being buried ;vith him ; wiiilft 
all the other wives envied her happine.% aiid thought 
themfelves in fome fort dishonoured. 

Darius, on his return to Sardis after his unhappy 
edition againfl: the Scythians, having learnt forcer- 

fety and that of his 
whole army to HySliaeus, who had perfuaded the Ioni- 
ans not to deftroy the bridge on the Danube, Sent for 
that prince to his court, and defired him freely toafk 
any favour, in recompcnce of his fervice. Hyfiiaeu 
hereupon dclired the king to give him Mircina of E- 
denia, a territory upon the river Strymon in Thrace, 
together with the liberty of building a city there. 
His requeft v/as readiiy granted : whereupon he return- 
ed to Aiiletos, where he caufed a fleet of mips to be 
equipped, and then fet out for Thrace, Having taken 
pofieffion of the territory granted him, he immediately 
let about the. execution of his project in building a 
■city.- 

(r) Megabyfus, who was then governor of Thrace 

for Darius, immediately perceived how prejudicial that 
undertaking would be to the king's affairs in thofe 
quarters. He considered, that this new city flood up- 
on a navigable river j that the country round about it 
abounded in timber fit for building of Ships ; that it 
was inhabited by different nations, both Greeks and 
Barbarians, that might furnifh great numbers of men 
for land and fea- fervice ; that, if once thofe people 
were under, the management of a prince fo Skilful and 
enterprizing as Hyftiasus, they might become fo pow- 
erful both by fea and land, that it" would be no longer 
poSfible for the king, to keep them in fubje&ion : e- 
fpecially confidering, that they had a great many gold 
and filver mines in that country, which would, enable 
them to carry on any projects or enterprizes. At his 
return to Sardis, he reprefented all thefe things to the 
king, who was convinced by his reafons, and therefore 
Cent for Hyftiaeus to come to him at Sardis, pretending 

(s) Ibid, c, ii. & 23. (t) Ibid. c. 23. & 25. 
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to have fome great Jefigns in view, wherein he wanted 
the afliftance of his counfel. When he had brought 
him to his court; by this means, he carried him to Sufa, 
making him believe, that he fet an extraordinary va- 
lue upon a friend of his fidelity and underhand in g ; 
two qualifications that had rendcied hirn fo very dear 
to him, and of which he had j;iven fuch memorable 



proofs in the Scythian expedition 5 and giving him to 
undcrftand at the fame time, that he mould be able to 
find fomething for him in Perfia, which would make 
him ample amends for all that he could leave behind 
him. Hyftiaeus, pleafed with fo honourable a dif- 
tinclion, and finding himfelf likewife under a necefiity 
.of complying, accompanied Darius to Sufa, and left 
Ariftagoras to govern at Miletos in his room. 

(«) Whilft Megabyfus was ftill in Thrace, he fent 
feveral Perfian noblemen to Amintas, king of Mace- 
donia, to require him to give. earth and water to Da- 
rius his mafter : this was the ufual form of one prince's 
iubmitting to another. Amintas readily complied 
with that requelt, aiad paid all imaginable honours to 
the envoys. At an entertainment, which he made 
for them, they defired at the latter end of it, that the 
ladies might be brought in, which was a thing con- 



trary to the cuftom of the country : however the king 
would not venture to refufe them. The Perfian 
noblemen, being heated with wine, and thinking they 
might ufe the fame freedom as in their own country, 
did not obferve a due decorum towards thofe princelTes. 
The king's fon, whole name was Alexander, could 
not fee his mother and filters treated in fuch a man- 
ner, without great refentment and indignation. Where- 
fore upon forne pretence or other he contrived to fend 
the ladies out of the room, as if they were to return 
again prefently ; and had the precaution to get the 
king, his father, aifo out of the company. In this 
interval he caufed forne young men to b~ dreft like 
women, and to be armed *vith poignards under their 



(u) Ibid. c. 17. & 21. 
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garments. Thefe pretended ladies came into the room 
inftead of the others ; and when the Perfians began 
to treat them, as they had before treated the princeifes, 
they drew out their poignards,fell violently upon them, 
and killed, not only the noblemen, but every one of 
their attendants. The news of this daughter foon 
reached Sufa ; and the . king appointed commiflioners 
to take cognizance of the matter : but Alexander, by 
the power of bribes and prefents, ftifled the affair, fo 
that nothing came of it. 

x) The Scythians, to be revenged of Darius for in- 
vading their country, paffed the Danube, and ravaged 
all that part of Thrace, that had fubmitted to the 
Perfians, as far as the Hellefpont. Miltiades, to a- 
void their fury, abandoned the Cherfonefus : but after 
the enemy retired, he returned thither again, and was 
reftored to the fame power he had before over the in- 
habitants of the country. 

S E C T. V. Darius 9 s co?iqueft of India, 

BOUT the fame time, which was in the 

13th year of Darius's reign, this prince having 
an ambition to extend his dominion eaftwards, firft 
refolved, in order to facilitate his conquefts, to get a 
proper knowledge of the country, (z) To this end, he 
caufed a fleet to be built and fitted out at Cafpatyra, a 
city upon the Indus, and did the fame at feveral other 
places on the fame river, as far as the frontiers of * Scy- 
thia. The command of this fleet was given to f Scy- 
lax, a Grecian of Caryandia, a town of Caria, who 
was perfe&ly well verfed in maritime affairs. His or- 
ders were to fail down that river, and get all the know- 
ledge he poffibly could of the country, on both fides, 

(x) Her. 1. 6. c. 40. £y) A. M. 3496. Ant. J. C. 508. 
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quite down to the mouth of the river; to pafs from 
thence into the fouthern ocean, and to fleer his courfe 
afterwards to the well, and fo return back that way 
to Perfia. Scylax, having exactly obferved his in- 
irructions, and failed quite down the river Indus, en- 
tered the Red fea by the freights of Babelmandel ; and 
after a voyage of thirty months from the time of his 
fetting out from Cafpatyra, he arrived in Egypt at the 
fame port (a), from whence Nechao, king of Egypt, 
had formerly fent the Phoenicians, who were in his 
fervice, with orders to fail round the coafts of Africa. 
Very probably, this was the fame port where now 
ftands the town of Suez, at the farther end of the Red 
fea. From thence Scylax returned to Sufa, where he 
gave Darius an account of all his difcoveries. Darius 
afterwards entered India with an army, and fubjecled 
all that vafl: country. The reader will naturally ex- 
pedl: to be informed of the particulars of fo important 
a war. But (/>) Herodotus fays not one word about it : 
he only tells us, that India made the twentieth pro- 
vince, or government of the Perfian empire, and that 
the annual revenue of it was worth three hundred and 
fixty talents of gold to Darius, which amount to near 
eleven millions of livres French money, fomething 
lefs than five hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 

Sect. VI. The revolt of the Ionians. 

1 

{c) T\ARIUS, after his return to Sufa from his 

Scythian expedition, had given his brother Ar- 
taphernes the government of Sardis, and made Otanes 
commander in Thrace, and the adjacent countries along 
the fea-coaft, in the room of Megabyfus. 

(d) From a fmall fpark, kindled by a /edition at 
Naxus, a great flame arofe, which gave becafion to a 
confiderable war. Naxus was the moft important 
ifland of the Cyclades in the Egaean fea, now called 
the Archipelago. In this fedition the principal inhabi- 
ts) Ibid. c. 42. (b) L. 3. c. 94. (e) A. M. 3500. 

Ant. J. C, 504. Her, 1. 5. c. 25, (d) Ibid. c. 23. & 34- 

tants 
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tants having been overpowered by the populace, who 
were the greater number ; many of the richeft fami- 
lies were banifhed out of the ifland. Hereupon they 
fled to Miletos, and addreffed themfelves to Ariftago- 
ras, imploring him to reinftate them in their own 
city. He was at that time governor of that city, as 
lieutenant to Hyftiseus, to whom he was both nephew 
and fon- in-law, and whom Darius had carried along 
with him to Sufa. Ariftagoras promifed to give thefe 
exiles the amftance they defired. 

But, not being powerful enough himfelf to execute 
what he had promifed, he went to Sardis and commu- 
nicated the affair to Artaphernes. He reprefented to 
him, that this was a very favourable opportunity for 
reducing Naxus under the power of Darius ; that if 
he were once mafter of that ifland, all the reft of the 
Cyclades would fall of themfelves into his. hands, one 
after another; that in confequence the ifle of Eubcea, 
( now Negropont ) which was as large as Cyprus, and 
Jay very near it, would be eafijy conquered, which 

would give the king a free paflage into Greece, and 
the means of fubje&ing all that country ; and in fhort, 
that an hundred mips would be fufEcient for the effec- 
tual execution of this enterprize. Artaphernes was fo 
pleafcd with the project, that inftead of one hundred 
vcflels, which Ariftagoras required, he promifed him 
two hundred, in cafe he obtained the king's confent to 
the expedition. 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with 
which he was flattered, very readily approved the en- 
terprize, though at the bottom it was founded only in 
injuftice and a boundlefs ambition ; as alfoupon perfi- 
dioufnefs on the part of Ariftagoras and Artaphernes. 
No confideration gave him a moment's paufe. The 
moft injurious project is formed and accepted without the 
leaft rduaance or fcruple : motives of advantage and 
convenience foJcly determine. The ifle lies convenient 
for the Peifians : this is conceived a fufEcient title, and 

a warrantable -round to reduce it by force of arms. 

And 
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And indeed, moft of the other expeditions of this 
prince had no better principle. 

Aflbon as Artaphernes had obtained the kii 
fent to this project, he made the neceflfary preparations 
for executing it. The better to conceal his defi 
and to furprize the people of Naxus, he fpread a re- 
port, that this fleet was going towards the Heilefpont , 
and the fpring following he fent the number of flii; s 
he had promifed to Miletos under the command <. f 
Mcgabates, a Perfian nobleman of the royal family of 
Archaemenes. But, being; directed in his commiffioa 



w^.ji.w.^. j ~ — * — 

bey the orders of Ariftagoras, that haughty Perfian 



could not bear to be under the command of an I 
efpecialiy one who treated him in a lofty and imperi 
oiis manner. This pique occafioned a breach betwee; 
the two generals, which rofe fo high, that Megabates 
to be revenged of Ariftagoras, gave the Naxians fe 



cret intelligence of the defign formed againft them 



Upon which intelligence they made fuch preparations 
for their defence, that the Perfians, after 1 aving fpent 
four months in befieging the capital of the ifland, 
and con fumed all their provifions, were obliged to 
re tire. 

(c) This project having thus mifcarried, Megabates 
threw all the blame upon Ariftagoras, and entirely 
ruined his credit with Artaphernes. The Ionian fore- 
faw, that this accident would be attended, not only 

with the lofs of his government, but with his utter 
ruin. The defperate fituation he was in made him 
think of revolting from the king, as the only expe- 
dient, whereby he could poftibly fave himfelf. No 
fooner had he formed this defign, but a meftenger 
came to him from Hyftiseus, who gave him the fame 

counfeL Hyftiaeus, who had now been fome years 
at the Perfian court, being difgufted with the manners 
of that nation, and bavins: an ardent defire to return 



to his own country, thought this the moft likely means 
of bringing it about, and therefore gave Ariftagoras 

(c) Her. 1. y. c. 3 ? } 36. 
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that counfel. He flattered himfelf, that in cafe any 
troubles arofe in Ionia, he could prevail with Darius 
to fend him thither to appeafe them : and in effect 
the thing happened according to his opinion. Aflbon 
as Ariftagoras found his defigns feconded by the orders 
of Hyftiaeus, he imparted them to the principal per- 
fonsof Ionia, whom he found extremely well difpofed 
to enter into his views. He therefore deliberated no 
longer, but being determined to revolt, applied himfelf 
wholly in making preparations for it. 

( f ) The people of Tyre, having been reduced to 
{lavery, when their city was taken by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, had groaned under that opprefllon for the fpace of 
fcventy years. But after the expiration of that term, 
.they were reftored, according to Ifaiah's prophecy *, 
to the pofTemon of their antient privileges, with the 
liberty of having a king of their own ; which liberty 
they enjoyed till the time of Alexander the Great. It 
feems probable, that this favour was granted them by 
Darius, in confideration of the fervices he expected to 
receive from that city, ( which was fo powerful 
fea ) in reducing the Ionians to their antient fubjecYion. 
This was in the 19th year of Darius's reign. 

(*>•) The next year, Ariftagoras, in order to engage 
the Ionians to adhere the more clofely to him, re-in- 
jtated them in their liberty, and in all their former pri- 
vileges. He began with Miletos, where he diverted 
himfelf of his power, and refigned it into the hands 
of the people. He then made a journey through all 
Ionia, where by his example, his credit, and perhaps 
by the fear that they would be forced to it whether 
they would or no, he prevailed upon all the other ty- 
rants to do the fame in every city. They complied 
the more readily with it, as the Perfian power, lince 
the check it received in Scythia, was the lefs able to 

(/) A. M. 3502. Ant. J. C. 502. (£) Her. 1. 5. c. 37, 38. 

* And it Jhall come to pafs Jhall turn to her hire. Ifai. xxiii. 
after the end of fe-venty years, that 17, 
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protect them againft the Ionians, who were naturally 
fond of liberty and a ftate of independency? and profef- 
fed enemies to all tyranny. Having united them ail 
in this manner in one common league, of which he 
himfelf was declared the head, he fet up the ftandard 
of rebellion againft the king, and made great prepara- 
tions by fea and land for fupporting a war againft him. 

(Z>) To enable himfelf to carry on the war with more 
vigour, Ariftagoras went in the beginning of the year 
following to Lacedsemon, in order to bring that city 
into his interefts, and engage it to furnifti him with 
fuccours. Cleomenes was at this time king of Sparta. 
He was the fon of Anaxandrides by a fecond wife, 
whom the Ephori had obliged him to marry, becaufe 
he had no iflue by the fir ft. He had by her three fons 
befides Cleomenes, namely, Doriseus, Leonidas, and 
Cleombrotus, the two laft of which afcended the throne 
of Lacedaemon in their turns. Ariftagoras then ad~ 
drefled himfelf to Cleomenes, and the time and place 
for an interview between them being agreed on, he 
waited upon him, and reprefented to him, that the 
Ionians and Lacedaemonians were countrymen ; that 
Sparta being the moft powerful city of Greece, it 
would be for her honour to concur with him in the de- 

fign he had formed of reftoring the Ionians to their 
liberty j that the Perfians, their common enemy, were 
not a warlike people, but exceeding rich and wealthy, 
and confequently would become an eafy prey to the 
Lacedaemonians ; that, confidering the prefent fpirit 
and difpofition of the Ionians, it would not be difficult 
for them to carry their victorious arms even to Sufa, 
the metropolis of the Perfian empire, and the place of 
the king's refidence : he fhewed him, at the fame time, 
a defcription of all the nations and towns thro' which 
they were to pafs, engraven upon a little plate of braJs 
which he had brought along with him. Cleomenes 
defired three days time to confider of his propofals. 
That term being expired, lie alked the Ionian how far 



(b) Ibid. c. 38, 41, 49 Sc 51, 
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to Sufa, and how much 
time it required to go from the one place to the other. 
Ariftagoras, without confidering the effect his anfwer 



was 



Icely to have with Cleo 



told him, that 



from Ionia to Sufa was about a three months * journey. 
Cleomenes was fo amazed at this propofal, that he 
immediately ordered him to depart from Sparta before 
fun-fet. 
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Ariltasoras neverthelefs followed him home 
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houfe, and endeavoured to win him by 



ments of another fort, that is, by prefen 
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lan: he propofed to give him fifteen 
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daughter of Cleomenes, about eight cr nine years of 
age, whom her father had not ordered to quit the 
room, as apprehending nothing from fo young a child, 
hearing the propofals that were made- to her father, 
cried out : Fly, father, fly, this flranger will corrupt 
you. Cleomenes laughed, but yet obferved the child's 
admonition, and actually retired: Ariftagoras left 




found a moi 



From hence he proceeded to Athens, where he 



fortune to arrive there at a time 



ble reception. lie had the good 



the Athenians 



were extremely well difpofed to hearken to any pro- 
pofals that could be made to them againft the Perfians, 
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are fpeaking of, having been banifhed, after having 
try'd in vain abundance of methods for his re-efta- 
bliftiment, at laft went to Sardis, and made his appli- 
cation to Artaphernes. He inimuated himfelf fo far 
into the good opinion of that governor, that he gave a 
favourable ear to all he faid, to the difadvantage of the 
Athenians, and became extremely prejudiced againft 
them. The Athenians, having intelligence of this-, 
fent an ambaflador to Sardis, and defired of Artapher- 
nes, not to give ear to what any of their out-laws 
mould infinuate to their difadvantage. The anfwerof 
Artaphernes to this meflage was, that if they defired 
to live in peace, they muft recai Hippias. When this 
haughty anfwer was brought back to the Athenians, 
the whole city were violently enraged againft the Per- 

Hans. Ariftagoras, coming thither juft at this juncture, 
ealily obtained all he defired. Herodotus remarks on 

this occafion, how much eafierit is to imp ofe upon a 
multitude, than upon a fmgle pcrfon : and fo Arifta- 
goras found it ; for he prevailed with thirty thoufand 
Athenians to come to a refolution, into which he 
could not perfuade Cleomenes alone. They engaged 
immediately to furnh'h twenty fhips to affifl him in 
his defign : and it may be truly faid, that this little 
fleet was the original fource of all the calamities, in 
which both the Perfians and Grecians were afterwards 
involved. 

(k) In the 3d year of this war, the Ionians, having 
collected all their forces together, with the twenty vef- 
fels furnifhed by the city of Athens, and five more 
from Eretria, in the ifland of Eubcea, they fet fail for 
Ephefus, where leaving their mips they marched by 
land to the city of Sardis ; and finding the place in a 
defencelefs condition, thev foon made themfelves 
mailers of it ; but the citadel into which Artaphernes 
retired, they were not able to force. As moft of the 
houfes of this city were built with reeds, and confe- 
quently were very combuftible, an Ionian foklier fet 

(•*} Ibid, c. 99, 103. 
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fire to one houfe, the flames of which fpreading and 
communicating itfelf to the reft, reduced the whole 
city to afties. Upon this accident the Perfians and Ly- 
dians, affembling their forces together for their defence, 
the Ionians judged it was time for them to think of 
retreating : and accordingly they marched back with 
all poffible diligence, in order to reimbark at Ephefus : 
but the Perfians arriving there almoft as foon as they, 
attacked them vigoroufly, and deftroyed a great num- 
ber of their men. The Athenians, after the return of 
their fhips, would never engage any more in this war, 
notwithstanding all the inftances and follicitations of 
Ariftagoras. 

(I) Darius being informed of the burning of Sardis, 
and of the part the Athenians took in that affair, he 

refolved from that very time to make war upon Greece : 
and, that he might never forget his refolution, he com- 
manded one of his officers to cry out to him with a 
loud voice every day, when he was at fupper : Sir, re- 
member the Jthcniatjs. In the burning of Sardis it hap- 
pened, that the temple of Cybele, the goddefs of that 
country, was confumed with the reft of the city. This 



dent ferved 



Perfi 



burn all the temples they found in Greece : to which 
ey were likewife induced by a motive of religion, 



which I have explained in another f pi 

(m) As Ariiteoras, the head and manager of this 



revolt, was Hyftiaeus's lieutenant at Miietos, Darius 
uripected that the latter might probably be the contriver, 
of the whole confpiracy : for which reafon he entered 
into a free conference with him upon the fubjecf, and 
acquainted him with. his thoughts, and the juft grounds 
he had for his fufpicions. Hyftiaeus, who was a crafty 
courtier, and an expert matter in the art of diffem- 
bling, appeared extremely furprized and afflicted ; and 
fpeaking in a tone that at once expreffed both forrow 
and indignation, thus endeavoured to purge himfelf to 
(h Ibid - c. 105. (m) Her. 1. 5. e, 105. & 107. 
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the king : " Is it poflible then for your majefty to 
" have entertained fo injurious a fufpicion of the moft 
" faithful and mod afteclionate of your fervants ? I 
" concerned in a rebellion againft you ! Alas ! What 
" is there in the world that could tempt me to it ? Do 
" I want any thing here? Am I not already raifed to 
" one of the higheft nations in your court ? And be- 
" fides the honour I have of affifting at your councils, 
do I not daily receive new proofs of your bounty, 



by the numberlefs favours \ oil lic^ip upon mc ? 
After this he infinuated, that the revolt in Ionia pro- 
ceeded from his abfence and diftance from the country ; 

that they had waited for that opportunity to rebel ; 
that if he had ftaid at Miletos, the confpiracy would 
never have been formed ; that the furelt. way to reftore 
the king's affairs in that province, would be to fend him 
thither ; that he promifed him, on the forfeiture of his 
head, to deliver Ariifagoras into his hands ; and en- 
gaged, befides all tin's, to make the large ifiand of 
Sardinia* tributary to him. The heft princes are often 
too credulous ; and when they have once taken a fub- 
je<5t into their confidence, it is with difficulty they 
withdraw it from him j nor do they eafily undeceive 
themfelves. Darius impofed upon by the air of fincc- 

rity, with which Hyftiaeus fpoke on this occaiion, be- 
lieved him on his own word, and gave him leave to re- 
turn to Ionia, on condition he came back to the Per- 
fian court, alToon as he had executed what he pro- 
mifed. 

The revolters in the mean time, tho' deferted 
by the Athenians, and notwithstanding the confidera- 
ble check they had received in Ionia, did not lofe cou- 
rage, but frill pufhed on their point with refolution. 
Their fleet fet fail towards the Hellefpont, and the 
Propontis, and reduced Bizantium, with the major 

(») Ibid. c. 103, 104, 108, & 122. 

* This ijland is very remote from rr.ufi be an error that has crept into 
Ionia, ana could have no relation to the text of Hendotus, 
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part of the other Grecian cities, in that quarter. After 
which, as they were returning back again, they obliged 
the Carians to join with them in this war, as alfo the 
prople of Cyprus. The Perfian generals, having di- 
vided their forces among them felves, marched three 

d ffercnt ways againft the rebels, and defeated them 

in feveral encounters, in one of which Ariftagoras was 
{lain. 

(o) When Hyftiaeus came to Sardis, his intriguing 
temper foimed'a plot againft the government, into 
which he diew a great number of Perfians. But, per- 
ceiving by fome difcourfe he had with Artaphernes, 
that the part he had had in the revolt of Ionia was not 
unknown to that governor, he thought it not fafe for 
him to flay any longer at Sardis, and retired fecretly 
the night following to the ifle of Chios ; from thence 
lie fent a trufty meflenger to Sardis, with letters for 
fuch of the Perfians as he had gained to his party. 
This mefleriger betrayed him, and delivered his let- 
ters to Artaphernes, by which means the plot was dif- 
covered, all his accomplices put to death, and his pro- 
ject utterly defeated. But frill imagining, that he 
could bring about fome enterprize of importance, if he 
were once at the head of the Ionian league, he made 
feveral attempts to get into Miletos, and to be admitted 
into the confederacy by the citizens: but none of his 
endeavours fucceeded, and he was obliged to return to 
Chios. 

(p) There, being afked why he had fo ftrongly 
urged Ariftagoras to revolt, and by that means invol- 
ved Jcnia in fuch calamities, he made anfwer, that it 

was becaufe the king had refolved to tranfport the To- 
nians into Phoenicia, and to plant the Phoenicians in 
Ionia. But all this was a mere ftory and nclion of 
his own inventing, Darius having; never conceived anv 
*uch defign. The artifice however ferved his purpoic 
extremely well, not only for jufrifying him to the 
Ionian?, but alio ior engaging them to profecute the 

(<•; Her. I. 6, c, 1—5. (/>) Ibid. c. 3. 
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war with vigour. For, being alarmed at the thoughts 
of this tranfmigration, they came to a firm refolu: ion 
to defend themfelves againft the Perfians to the laft 
extremity. 

(q) Artaphernes and Otanes, with the reft of the 
Perfian generals, finding that Miletos was the center of 
the Ionian confederacy, they refolved to march thither 
with all their forces ; concluding, that if they could 
carry that city, all the reft would fubmit of courfe. 
The Ionians, having intelligence of their defign, de- 
termined in a general aflembly to fend no army into 



the field, but to fortify Miletos, and to furnifh it as 
well as poffible with provifions and all things neceflary- 
for enduring a fiege : and to unite all their forces to en- 
gage the Perfians at fea, their dexterity in maritime 
affairs inducing them to believe that they fhould have 
the advantage in a naval battle. The place of their 
rendezvous was Lada, a fmall ifle over-againlt Miletos, 
where they aflembled a fleet of three hundred fifty- 
three veflels. At the fight of this fleet, the Perfians, 
though ftronger by one half with refpedt to the num- 
ber of their fhips, were afraid to hazard a battle, till by 
their emiflaries they had fecretly debauched the greateft 
part of the confederates, and engaged them todefert : 
So that when the two fleets came to blows, the (hips of 
Samos, of Lefbos, and feveral other places, failed off, 
and returned to their own country, and the remain- 
ing fleet of the confederates did not confift of above an 
hundred veflels, which were all quickly overpowered 
by numbers, and almoft entirely deftroyed. After 
this, the city of Miletos was befieged, and became a 
prey to the conquerors, who utterly deftroyed it. This 
happened fix years after Ariftagoras's revolt. All the 
other cities, as well on the continent as on the fea-coaft 
and in the ifles, returned to their duty foon after, 
either voluntarily or by force. Thofc perfons that ftood 
out were treated as they had been threatened before- 
hand. The handfomeft of the young men were 
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chofen to ferve in the king's palace ; and the young 
women were all Tent into Perfia ; the cities and tem- 
ples were reduced to afhes. Thefe were the effe&s 
of the revolt, into which the people were drawn by the 
ambitious views of Ariftagoras and Hyftiaeus. 

(r) The laft of thefe two had his mare in the general 
calamity : for that fame year he was taken by the 
Perfians, and carried to Sardis, where Artaphernes 
caufed him to be immediately hanged, without con- 
futing Darius, left that prince's affection for Hyftixus 
fhould incline him to pardon him, and by that means 
a dangerous enemy mould be left alive, who might 
create the Perfians new troubles. It appeared by the 
fequel, that Artaphernes's conjecture was well ground- 
ed : for when Hyftireus's head was brought to Darius, 
he expreffed great difiatisfa&ion at the authors of his 
death, and caufed the head to be honourably interred, 
as being the remains of a perfon to whom he had in- 
finite obligations, the remembrance whereof was too 
deeply engraven on his mind, ever to be effaced by the 
greatnefs of any crimes he had afterwards committed. 
Hyftiaeus was one of thofe refdefs, bold, and enter- 
prizing fpirits, in whom many good qualities are 
joined with frill greater vices ; with whom all means 
are lawful and good, that feem to promote the end 
they have in view ; who look upon juftice, probity, 
and fincerity, as mere empty names ; who make no 
icruple to employ lying or fraud, treachery or even 
perjury, when it is to ferve their turn ; and who 
reckon it as nothing to ruin nations, or even their own 
country, if necellary to their own elevation. His end 
was worthy his fentiments, and what is common 
enough to thefe irreligious politicians, who laerifice 
every thing to their ambition, and acknowledge no 
other rule of their actions, and hardly any other God, 
but their intereft and fortune. 

{'■) Ibid. c. 29 & 30. 
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Sect. VII. The expedition of Darin? $ armies agatnjl 

Greece. 

COTTAR I US, in the twenty-eighth year of his 

reign, having recalled all his other generals, 
Tent Mardonius the Ton of Gobryas, a young lord of 
an illuftrious Perfian family, who had lately married 
one of the king's daughters, to command in chief 
throughout all the maritime parts of Afia, with a par- 
ticular order to invade Greece, and to revenge the 
burning of Sardis upon the Athenians and Eretrians. 
The king did not mew much wifdom in this choice, 
by which he preferred a young man becaufe he was a 
favourite, to all his oldeft and mo ft experienced gene- 
rals ; efpecialiy as it was in fo difficult a war, the 
fuccefs of which he had very much at heart, and 
wherein the glory of his reign was infinitely concerned. 
His being fon-in-lawto the king was a quality indeed, 
that might augment his credit, but added nothing to 
his real merit, or his capacity as a general. 

Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had 
marched with his land-forces after having palled thro* 



ed by his power 



Thrace, the whole countrv, terrif 

iubmitted. But his fleet, attempting to double mount 
Athos ( now called Capo Santo ) in or.ler to gain the 

coafts of Macedonia, was attacked with fo violent a 
ftorm of wind, that upwards of three hundred mips, 
with above twenty thoufand men, perimed in the fea. 
His land-army met at the fame time with no lefs fatal 
a blow. For, being incamped in a place of no fecu- 
rity, the Thracians attacked the Peiiian camp by 
night, made a great {laughter of the men, and wound- 
ed Mardonius iumfelf. All this ill fuccefs oblipcd hi.n 
ihortly after to return into Alia, with grief and cm- 
fufion at his bavins; mifcarricd both bv fea and land in 

this expedition. 

Darius, perceiving too late, that Mardonius's youth 
and inexperience had occafioned the defeat of hi^ 

A. M. 3fio. Ant. J. C. 434. Htr. 1. 6. c. 43, 4*. 

troop?, 
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troops, recalled him, and put two other generals in his 
place, Datis a Mede, and Artaphernes, Ton of his 
brother Artaphernes, who had been governor of Sar- 
dis. The king's thoughts were earneftly bent upon 
putting in execution the great defign he had long had 
in his mind, which was, to attack Greece with all his 
forces, and particularly to take a fignal vengeance of 
the people of Athens and Eretria, whofe enterprize 
againft Sardis was perpetually in his thoughts. 

I . The ft ate of Athens, The characters of Miltiades^ 

Themftocks, and Ariftides. 

Before we enter upon this war, it will be proper to 
refrefhour memories with a view of the ftate of Athens 
at this time, which alone fuftained the firft {hock of 
the Perfians at Marathon ; as alfo to form fome idea 
beforehand of the great men, who {hared in that cele- 
brated victory. 

Athens, juft delivered from that yoke of fervitudej 
which {he had been forced to bear for above thirty 
years under the tyranny of Pififtratus and his children, 
now peaceably enjoyed the advantages of liberty, the 
fweetneft and value of which were only heightned and 
improved by thatfhort privation. Lacedaemon, which 
was at this tune the miftrefs of Greece, and had con- 
tributed at firfc to this happy change in Athens, feemed 
afterwards to repent of her good offices r and growing 
jealous of the tranquillity fhe herfelf had procured for 



her neighbours, fhe attempted to difturb it, by endea 



Mate Hippias the fon of Pififr 



in: 



tne goverment of Athens. But all her attempts were 
fruttlefc, and ferved only to manifeft her ill-will, and' 



maintai 



her grief, to fee Athens determined to 

independence even of Sparta itfelf. Hippias hereup. 
had recourfe to the Pen'ians. Artaphernes, governor 
of SanJis, fent the Athenians word, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, that they muft re-eftablifh Hippias m 
his authority, unlefs they chofe rather to draw the 

whole power of Darms upon them. This fecond at- 

icm t 
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tempt fucceeded no better than the firft, Hippias was 
obliged to wait for a more favourable jun&ure. Wefhall 
fee prefently, that he ferved as a conductor or guide to 
the Perfian generals, fent by Darius againft Greece. 

Athens, from the recovery of her liberty, was quite 
another city than under her tyrants, and difplayed a 
very different kind of fpirit. (r) Among the citizens, 
Miltiades diftinguimed himfelf moft in the war with 
the Perfians, which we are going to relate. He was 
the fon of Cimon an illuftrious Athenian. This Ci- 
mon had a half-brother by the mothers fide, whofe 
name was likewife Miltiades, of a very antient and 
noble family in Egina, who had lately been received 
into the number of the Athenian citizens. He was a 
perfon of great credit even in the time of Pififtratus : 
but, being unwilling to bear the yoke of a defpotic 
government, he joyfully embraced the offer made him, 
of going to fettle with a colony in the Thracian Cher- 
fonefus, whither he was invited by the Dolonci, the 
inhabitants of that country, to be their king, or, ac- 
cording to the language of thofe times, their tyrant. 
He dying without children, left the fovereignty to Ste- 
fagoras, who was his nephew, and eldeft fon of his 
brother Cimon ; and Stefagoras dying alfo without 
iffue, the fons of Pififtratus, who then ruled the city 
of Athens, fent his brother Miltiades, the perfon we 
are now fpeaking of, into that country to be his fuc- 
cefTor. He arrived there, and eftablifhed himfelf in 
the government in the fame year Darius undertook his 
expedition againft the Scythians. He attended that 
prince with fome {hips as far as the Danube ; and was 
the perfon who advifed the lonians to deftroy the bridge, 
and return home without waiting for Darius. During 
his refidence in the Cherfonefus, he married * Hegefi- 
pyla, daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king in the 

(/) Ibid. c. 34, 41. Cor. Nep. in Mil. cap. 1 — 3. 

* After the death of Miltiades y t be name of 'bis grandfather >and ivh* 
this prince]* had />>• a fecond hujbind ioas the father df Thtteydidcs the 



a jln } <zvfo <zvas catted Citrus, after kijloriar.* Ksrod. ibid. 
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neighbourhood, by whom he had Cimon, the famous 
Athenian general, of whom a great deal will be faid in 
the fequel. Miltiades, having" for feveral reafons ab- 
dicated his government in Thrace, embarked, and 
took all that he had on board five mips, and fet fail 
for Athens. There he fettled a fecond time, and ac- 
quired great reputation. 

(a) At the fame time two other citizens, younger 
than Miltiades, began to diftinguifh thernfelves at 
Athens, namely Ariftidcs and Themiftocles. Plutarch 
obferves, that the former of thefe two had endeavoured 
to form himfelf upon the model of Clifthenes, one of 
the greateft men of his time, and a zealous defender 
of liberty, who had very much contributed to the re- 
ftoring it at Athens, by expelling the Pififtratides out 
of that city. It was an excellent cuftom among the 
antients, and which it were to be wifhed might prevail 
amongft us, that the young men, ambitious of publick 
employments, particularly * attached thernfelves tofuch 
aged and experienced perfons, as had diftinguifhed 
thernfelves moll eminently therein ; and who, both 
by their con variation and example, could teach them 
the art of adbng thernfelves, and governing others 
with wifdom and difcretion. Thus, fays Plutarch, 
did Ariftides attach hurAdf to Clifthenes, and Cimon 
to Ariftides \ and he mentions feveral others, among 
the red Polybius, whom we have mentioned fo often, 
and who in his youth was the conftant difciple, and 
faithful imitator of the celebrated Philopoemen. 

Themiftocles and Arinides were of very different 
difpofitions - } but they both rendered great fervices to 
the commonwealth. . Themiftocles , who naturally 
inclined to popular government, omitted nothing, that 
could cont; ibute to render him agreeable to the people, 
and to gain him friends ; behaving himfelf with great 
affability .and complaifance to every body, always 

[u, Pluf.'in Ari/l. p. 310, 320. & in Them. p. 112, 1 13. An fen* 
fit gcr. Ild'p. p. 790, 791. 

* Difcere a peritisj ft qui optimos. 'Tacit, in Agfic, 
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ready to do fervice to the citizens, every one of whom 
he knew by name ; nor was he very nice about the 
means he ufed to oblige them, (x) Some body, talking 
with him once on this fubjecl:, told him, he would 
make an excellent magiftrate, if his behaviour towards 
the citizens was more equal, and if he was not biailed 
in favour of one more than another : God forbid, re 



plied Themiftocles, / foould ever fit upon a tribunal, 
where my friends Jhould find no more credit or favour^ 
than Jirangers. Cleon, who appeared fome time after 
at Athens, obferved a quite different conduct, but yet 
fuch as was not wholly exempt from b'.ame. When 
he came into the adminiftration of public affairs, he 
afiembled all his friends, and declared to them, that 
from that moment he renounced their friendfhip, left 
it mould prove an obftacle to him in the difchargeof 
his duty, and caufe him to act with partiality and 



juftice. This was doing them very little honour, and 



judging hardly of their integrity. But, as Plutarch 
fays, it was not his friends but his pafiions that he 
ought to have renounced. 

Ariftides had the difcretion to obferve a juft medium 
between thefe two vicious extremes. Being a favourer 
of ariftocracy in imitation of Lycurgus, whofe great 
admirer he was, he in a manner {truck out a new path 
of his own : not endeavouring to oblige his friends at 
the expence of juftice, and yet always ready to do 
them fervice when confident with it. He carefully 
avoided making ufe of his friends recommendations for 
obtaining employments, left it fhould prove a dange- 
rous obligation upon him, as well as a plaufiblc pre- 



ci- 



for them, to require the fame favour from h 
the like occafion. He ufed to fay, that the tr 
tizen, or the honeft man, ought to make no other 
ufe of his credit and power, than upon all occafionsto 
pracYife what was honeft and juit, and engage others 
to do the fame. 

Confidering this contrariety of principles and hu- 



(Xj Cic. de Sencitj Piut. An feai fit" gcr. Rcfp. p. Zo6 } S07. 
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mours among thefe great men, we are not to wonder, 
if, during their adminiftration^ there was a continual 
oppofition between them. Themiftocles, who was 
bold and enterprizing in almoft all his attempts, was 
ftill fure almoft always to find Ariftides againft him, 
who thought himfelf obliged to thwart the other's de- 
figns, even fometimes when they were juft and bene- 
ficial to the public, left he mould get too great an af- 
cendant and authority, which might become pernicious 
to the commonwealth. One day, having got the bet- 
ter of Themiftocles, who had made fome propofal 
really advantagious to the ftare, he could not contain 
himfelf, but cried out aloud as he went out of the af- 
fembly, That the Athenians would never profper, till they 
threw them both into the Barathrum : the Barathrum 
was a pit, into which malefactors condemned to die 
were thrown, (y) But notwithstanding this mutual 
oppofition, when the common intereft was at ftake, 
they were no longer enemies: and whenever they 
were to take the field, or engage in any expedition, 
they agreed together to lay alide all differences on 
leaving the city, and to be at liberty to refume them 
on their return, if they thought fit. 

The predominant paffion of Themiftocles was am- 
bition and the love of glory, which difcovered itfelf 
from his childhood. After the battle of Marathon, 
which we fliall fpeak of prefently, when the people 
were every where extolling the valour and conduct of 
Miltiades, who had won it, Themiftocles never ap- 
peared but in a very thoughtful and melancholy hu- 
mour : he fpent whole nights without fleep, and was 
never feen at public feafts and entertainments as ufual. 
When his friends, aftonifhed at this change, afked him 
the reafon of it, he made anfwer, that Miltiades' s 
trophies would not let him jleep. Thefe were a kind of 
incentive, which never ceaied to prompt and animate 
his ambition. From this time Themiftocles addi&ed 

(y) Plut. Apophthegm, p. J86, 

himfelf 
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himfelf wholly to arms 3 and the love of martial glory 
wholly engroffed him. 

As for Ariftides, the love of the public good was the 

great fpring of all his actions. What he was moft par- 
ticularly admired for, was his conftancy and fteadinefs 
under the unforefeen changes, to which thofe, who 
have the adminiftration of affairs, are expofed ; for 
he was neither elevated with the honour conferred up- 
on him, nor caft down at the contempt and difap- 
pointments he fometimes experienced. On all occa- 
ftons, he preferved his ufual calmnefs and temper, be- 
ing perfuaded, that a man ought to give himfelf up 
entirely to his country, and to ferve it with a perfect 
difintereftednefs, as well with regard to glory as to 
riches. The general efteem for the uprightnefs of his 
intentions, the purity of his zeal for the interefts of the 
ftate, and the fincerity of his virtue, appeared one day 
in the theatre, when one of iEfchylus's plays was acting. 
For when the actor had repeated that verfe, which 
defcribes the character of Amphiarus, He does not de- 
ftre to feem an honejl and virtuous man y but really to be 
fo, the whole audience caft their eyes upon Ariftides 
and applied the fenfe to him. 

Another thing related of him, with relation to a 
public employment, is very remarkable. He was no 
fooner made treafurer-general of the republic, but he 
made it appear, that his predecefTors in that office had 
cheated the ftate of vaft fums of money ; and among 
the reft Themiftocles in particular : for this great man, 
with all his merit, was not irreproachable on that 
head. For which reafon, when Ariftides came to 
pafs his accounts, Themiftocles raifed a mighty faction 
again ft him, accufed him of having embezzled the 
public treafure, and prevailed fo far, as to have him 
condemned and fined. But the principal inhabitants, 
and the moft virtuous part of the citizens, rifing up 
againft fo unjuft a fentence, not only the judgment was 
reverfed and the fine remitted, but he was elected 

treafurer again for the year enfuing. He then fcemed 

to 
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to repent of his former adminiftration and by fhew- 
ing himfelf more traclable and indulgent towards o- 
thers, he found out the fecret of pleafing all that plun- 
dered the commonwealth. For, as he neither re- 
proved them, nor narrowly infpe&ed their accompts ; 
all thofe plunderers, grown fat with fpoil and rapine, 
now extolled Ariftides to the fkies. It would have 

- 

been eafy for him, as we perceive, to have enriched 
himfelf in a poft of that nature, which feems, as it 
were, to invite a man to it by the many favourable 
opportunities it Javs in iiis way j efpecially as he had 
to do with officers, wno for their part were intent up- 
on nothing but robbing the public, and would have 
been ready to conceal the frauds of the treafurer their 
matter, upon condition he did them the fame favour. . 

Thefe very officers now made intereft with the peo- 
ple to have him continued a third year in the fame em- 
ployment. But, when the time of election was come, 
juft as they were upon the point of electing Ariftides 
unanimoufly, he rofe up, and warmly reproved the 
Athenian people : u What, fays he, w r hen I managed 
<c > your treafure with all the fidelity and diligence an" 
* c honeft man is capable of, I met with the rnoft cruel 
treatment, and the moft mortifying returns; and 
now that I have abandoned it to the mercy of all 
thefe robbers of the public, I am an admirable 
man, and the beft of citizens ! I cannot help de- 
claring to you, that I am more afhamed of the 
honour you do me this day, than I was of the con- 

^^^^ 

you paffed againft-me this time twelve- 
" month : and with grief I find, that it is more 
" glorious with us to be complaifant to knaves, than 
« to fave the treafures of the republic." By this de- 
claration he filenced the public plunderers, and gained 
the efteem of all good men. 

. Such were the chara&ers of thefe two illuftrious 
Athenians, who began to diftingutfh their extenfive 
tent, when Darius turned his arms againft Greece. 
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2. Darius fends heralds into Greece , in order to found the 

people , and to reqtcire them to fubmit. 

{%) Before this prince would directly engage in this 
enterprize, he judged it expedient, firft of all to found 
the Grecians, and to know in what manner the dif- 
ferent ftates flood affedled towards him. With this 
view he fent heralds into all parts of Greece, to re- 
quire earth and water in his name : this was the form 
ufed by the Perfians when they exafted fubmiffion from 
thofe they were for fubje&ing to them. On the ar- 
rival of thefe heralds, many of the Grecian cities 
dreading the power of the Perfians, comply'd with 
their demands: as did alfo the inhabitants of iEgina, 
a little ifle, over-ae;ainft and not far from Athens. 
This proceeding of the people of 7£gina was looked 
upon as a public treafon. The Athenians reprefented 
thematter to the Spartans, who immediately fent Cle- 
omenes, one of their kings, to apprehend the authors 
of it. The people of /Egina refufed to deliver them, 
under pretence that he came without his collegue. 
This collegue was Demaratus, who had himfelf fug- 
gefted that excufe. As foon as Cleomenes was return* 
ed to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus 
for that affront, he endeavoured to get him depofed, 
as not being of the royal family ; and fucceeded in his 
attempt by the affiftance of the prieftefs of Delphos, 
whom he had fuborned to giye an anfwer favourable 
tohisdefigns. Demaratus, not being able to endure 
fo grofs an injury, banifhed himfelf. from his country* 
and retired to Darius, who received him with open 
arms, and gave him a confiderable fettlement in Perfia. 
He was fucceeded in the throne by Leutychides, who 
joined his collegue, and went with him to iEginai 
from whence they brought away ten of the principal 
inhabitants, and committed them to the cuftody of 
the Athenians, their declared ' enemies. . Cleomenes 
dying net long after, and the fraud he had committed 

(*) Her, 1, 6. c 49 & 86. 

at 
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at Delphos being difcovered, the Lacedaemonians en- 
deavoured to oblige the people of Athens to fet thofe 
prifoners at liberty, but they refufed. 

(a) The Perfian heralds, that went to Sparta and 
Athens, were not fo favourably received, as thofe that 
had been fent to the other cities. One of them was 
thrown into a well, and the other into a deep ditch, 
and were bid to take there earth and water. I mould 
be lefs furprized at this unworthy treatment, if Athens 
alone had been concerned in it. It was a proceeding 
fuitable enough to a popular government, ram, im- 
petuous, and violent ; where reafon is feldom heard, 
and every thing determined by paflion. But I do not 
find any thing in this agreeable to the Spartan equity 
and gravity. They were at liberty to refufe what was 
demanded : but to treat public officers in fuch a man- 
ner, was an open violation of the law of nations. 
(b) If what the hiftorians fay on this head be true, the 
crime did not remain unpunifhed. Talthybius, one 
of Agamemnon's heralds, was honoured at Sparta as 
a god, and had a temple there. He revenged the in- 
dignities done to the heralds of the king of Perfia, and 
made the Spartans feel the effects of his wrath, by bring- 
ing many terrible accidents upon them. In order to 
appeafe him, and to expiate their offence, they fent af- 
terwards feveral of their chief citizens into Perfia, who 
voluntarily offered themfelves as victims for their 
country. They were delivered into the hands of 
Xerxes, who would not let them fuffer, but fent them 
back to their own country. As for the Athenians, 
Talthybius executed his vengeance on the family of 
Miltiades, who was principally concerned in the out- 
rage committed upon Darius's heralds. 

3. The Per/tans defeated at Marathon by Miltiades, 

(c) Darius immediately fent away Datis and Arta- 
phernes, whom he had appointed generals in the room 

4 

(a) Her. 1. 7. c. 133, 136. (£. Ibid. 0 13^ & 136. 

Paul*, in Lacon. p. 182 Sc 183. (r) A. M.3514. Ant. J. C. 490. 

Of 
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of Mardonius. Their inftru&ions were) to give up 
Eretria and Athens to be plundered, to burn all the 
houfes and temples therein, to make all the inhabitants 
of both places prifoners, and to fend them to Darius ; 
for which purpofe they went provided with a great 
number* of chains and fetters, (d) They fet fail with 
a fleet of five or fix hundred mips, and an army of 
five hundred thoufand men. After having made them- 
felves matters of the ifles in the iEgaean fea, which 
they did without difficulty, they turned their courfe to- 
wards Eretria, a city of Euboea, which they took af- 
ter a fiege of feven days by the treachery of fome of the 
principal inhabitants : they reduced it entirely to aflies, 
put all the inhabitants in chains, and fent them to 
Perfia. (e) Darius, contrary to their expectation, 
treated them kindly, and gave them a village in the 
country of Ciflia for their habitation, which was but a 
day's journey from Sufa, where (f) Apollonius Ty aneus 
found fome of their defendants fix hundred years af- 
terwards. 

(g) After this fuccefs at Eretria, the Periians ad- 
vanced towards Attica. Hippias conducted them to 
Marathon, a little town by the fea-fide. They took 
care to acquaint the Athenians with the fate of Ere- 
tria ; and to let them know, that not an inhabitant of 
that place had efcaped their vengeance, in hopes that 
this news would induce them tofurrender immediately. 
The Athenians had fent to Lacedsemon, to defire 
fuccours againft the common enemy, which the Spar- 
tans granted them inftantly and without deliberation ; 
but which could not fet out till fome days after, on 
account of an antient cuftom and a fuperftitious max- 
im amongft them, that did not admit them to begin a 
march before the full of the moon. Not one of their 
other allies prepared to fuccour them, fo great terror 
had the formidable army of the Perfians fpread on every 

* 

(d) Plut. in Moral, p. 829. (e) Her. i. 6. c. 119. 

(/) Philoftr. J, 1. c. 17. (g) Her, 1. 6. c. .c2 & 120. 

Cor, Nen. in Milt. c. 4—6* Juftin. 1.2. c. t« Plut. in Arlftid. p. 321. 
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fide. The inhabitants of Plataea alone furniflied them 
with a thoufand foldiers. In this extremity the Athe- 
nians were obliged to arm their Haves, which had ne- 
ver been done there before this occafion. 

* 

The Perfian army commanded by Datis confifted 
of an hundred thoufand foot, and ten thoufand horfe. 
That of the Athenians amounted in all but to ten 
thoufand men. This had ten generate, of whom Mil- 
t iades was the chief \ and , thefe ten were to have the 
command of the whole army, each for a day, one 
after another. There was a great difpute among 
thefe officers, whether they mould hazard a battle, 
or expecl: the enemy within their walls. The latter 
opinion had a great majority, and appeared very rea- 
fonable. For, what appearance of fuccefs could there 
be in facing with a handful of foldiers fo numerous 
and formidable an army as that of the Perfians ? Mil- 
tiades however declared for the contrary opinion, and 
fhowed, that the only means to exalt the courage of 
their own troops, and to ftrrke a terror into thofe of 
.the enemy, was to advance boldly towards them with 
an air of confidence and intrepidity. Ariftides ftre- 
nuoufly defended this opinion, and brought fome of 
the other commanders into it, fo that when the fufTra- 
ges came to be taken, they were equal on both fides of 
thequeftion. Hereupon Miltiades addrefTed himfelf to 
Callimachus, who was then * Polemarch, and had a 
right of voting as well as the ten commanders. He 
very warmly reprefented to him, that the fate of their 
country was then in his hands ; that his fingle vote was 
to determine, whether Athens mould preferve her li- 
berty, or be enflaved ; and that he had it in his power 
by one word to become as famous as Harmodius and 
Ariftogiton, the authors of that liberty which the A- 
thenians enjoyed. Callimachus pronounced that word 



* The Polemarch ct Athens 
iv as both an officer and a confide- 
rabie magijiraie, equally employed 
to- ant'). and in tie army, and a 



admimficr juftice. I pal! give a 
larger account of this office in ano- 
ther place, 



in 
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in favour of Miltiades's opinion. And accordingly a 
battle was refolved upon. 

Ariftides reflecting, that a command which changes 
every day, mufl neceffarily be feeble, unequal, not of 
a piece, often contrary to itfelf, and incapable either of 
projecting, or executing any uniform deCgn, was of 
opinion, that their danger was both too great and too 
prefling for them to expofe their affairs to fuch incon- 
veniences. In order to prevent them, he judged it 
necefTary to veft the whole power in one fingle perfon : 
and to induce his collegues to act conformably, he him- 
felf fet the firft example of refignation. When the 
day came, on which it was his turn to take upon him 
the command, he refigned it to Miltiades, as the more 
able and experienced general. The other commanders 
did the fame, all fentiments of jealoufy giving way to 
the love of the public good : and by this day's beha- 
viour we may learn, that it is almoft as glorious to ac- 
knowledge merit in other perfons, as to have it one's 
felf. Miltiades however thought fit to wait till his 
own day came. Then, like an able captain, he en- 



deavoured by the advantage of the ground to gain 
what he wanted in ftrength and number. He drew 
up his army at the foot of a mountain, that the enemy 
fhould not be able either to furround him, or charge 
him in the rear. On the two fides of his army he 
caufed large trees to be thrown, which were cut down 
on purpofe, in order to cover his flanks, and render 
the Perfian cavalry ufelefs. Datis, their commander, 
was very fenfible, that the place was not advantagious 
for him : but, relying upon the number of his troops, 
which was infinitely fuperior to that of the Athenians ; 
and on the other hand, not being willing to ftay till 
the reinforcement of the Spartans arrived, he deter- 
mined to engage. The Athenians did not wait for 
the enemy's charging them. As foon as the fignal of 
battle was given, they ran againft the enemy with all 
the fury imaginable. The Perfiahs looked upon this 
firft Itep of the Athenians as a piece of madnefs, con- 

hdering 
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fidering their army was fo fmall, and utterly deftitute 
both of cavalry and archers : but they were quickly 
undeceived. Herodotus obferves, that this was the 
firft time the Grecians began an engagement by run- 
ning in this manner : which may feem fomewhat ado- 



rn ing 



And indeed, was there 



not reafon to appre- 
hend, that their running would in fome meafu re weaken 
the troops, and blunt the edge of their firft impetuofi- 



and that the foldiers having quitted their ranks 



might be out of breath 




and in diforder, when 



they came to the enemy, who, waiting to receive 
them, in good order and without ftirring, ought, one 
would think, to be in a condition to fuftain their 
charge advantagioufly ? (b) This confideration engaged 



Pompe} 



the battle of Pharfal 



keep his troops 



in a 



fteady pofture, and to forbid them making any 



motion, till the enemy made the firft attack 



)but 



Caefar * blames Pompey's conduct in this refpe£, and 



giv 



this reafon for 



army s motion in running 



the 



petuofity of a; 
nfpires the fol 



diers with a certain enthufiafm and martial fury, and 



gives 



additional force to their blows, and 



encreafes and enflames their courage, which by 
pid movement of fo many thoufand men tog 



blown up and animated, to ufe 
flames by the wind. I 



preffi 



like 



profefs arms, to decide 



the gentlemen who 



point between thofe 



Miltiad 



great captains, and return to my fubjecl: 

The battle was very fierce and obft 
had made the wings of his army exceeding ftrong, but 

(b) Caef. in bell, civil. 1. 3. 
in Caef. p. 719. 

* Quod nobis quidem nulla ra- 
tione faclum a Pompeio videtur : 



(/) Plut. in Pomp. p. 656. & 



Qwri rov TlofhVFYtiw , ctyvor.FUVTci, 



nunc lanum a i-ompeio videtur: - .. . 11 \v' \ /*. r ^ 

propter quod eft qu*dam indtatii V ^T* 



atque alacriras naturaliter iiinata 
omnibus quae ftudio pugnae incen* 
ditur. Hanc non reprimere, fed 
augerc impcratoros debent. Caf. ' 
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had left the main body more weak and not To deep ; 
the reafon of which feems manifeft enough. Having 
but ten thoufand men to oppofe to fuch a numerous and 
vaft army, it was impoflible for him either to make a 
large front, or to give an equal depth to his battalions. 
He was obliged therefore to take his choice : and f he 
imagined, that he could gain the victory no otherwlfe, 
than by the efforts he mould make with his two wings 
in order to break and difperfe thole of the Perfians : 
not doubting, but, when his wings were once victo- 
rious, they would be able to attack the enemies main 
body in flank, and compleat the victory without much 
difficulty. This was the fame plan as Hannibal fol- 
. lowed afterwards at the battle of Cannae, which fuc- 
ceeded fo well with him, and which indeed can fcarce 
ever fail of fucceeding. The Perfians then attacked 
the main body of the Grecian army, and made their 
greateft effort particularly upon their front. This was 
led By Ariftides and Themiftocles, who fupported it a 
long time with an intrepid courage and bravery, but 
were at length obliged to give ground. At that very 
inftant came up their two victorious wings, which had 
defeated thofe of the enemy, and put them to flight. 
Nothing could be more feafonable for the main body 

of the Grecian army, which began to be broken, be- 
ing quite borne down by the number of the Perfians. 
The fcale was quickly turned, and the Barbarians were 
entirely routed. They all betook themfelves to their 
heels and fled, not towards their camp, but to their 
fhips, that they might make their efcape. The Athe- 
nians purfued them thither, and fet many of their vef- 
fels on fire. On this occafion it was that Cynsegyrus, 
the brother of the poet iEfchylus, who laid hold of 
one of the fhips, in order to get into it with thofe 
that fled, * had his right hand cut off, and fell into the 

* y u fli n odds, that Cyneejyrus, lent tvas his rage againjl the enemy * 

having firfi had bis right and then This ascount is utterly fabulous, ar.d 

his left hand cut off ivith an ax, has not the leajl appearance of truth 

laid hold of the veJJ'el ivith his in it. 
teeth t and would not let go, fo via- 

Vol. III." F fca 
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fea and was drowned. The Athenians took feven of 
their {hips. They had not above two hundred men 
killed on their fide in this engagement; whereas on the 
fide of the Perfians above fix thoufand were flain, 
without reckoning thofe who fell into the fea as they 
endeavoured to efcape, or thofe that were confumed 

with the (hips fet on fire. 

Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful 
and perfidious citizen, in order to recover the unjuft 
"dominion ufurped by his father Pififtratus over the 
Athenians, had the bafenefs to become a fervile cour- 
tier to a barbarian prince, and to implore his aid a- 
gainft his native country. Urged on by hatred and 
revenge, he fuggefted ail the means he could invent 
to load his country with chains ; and even put himfelf 
at the head of its enemies with defign to reduce that 
city to afhes, to which he owed his birth, and againfl 
which he had no other ground of complaint, than that 
{he would not acknowledge him for her tyrant. An 
ignominious death, together with everlafting infamy 
entailed upon his name, was the juft reward of fo black 
a treachery. 

(£) Immediately after the battle, an Athenian fbl- 
dier, ftill reeking with the blood of the enemy, quitted 
the army and ran to Athens to carry his fellow-citizens 
the happy news of the victory. When he arrived at 
the magiftrates houfe, he only uttered two or three 
words, * Rcjohe, rejoice^ the victory is ours 9 and fell 
down dead at their feet. 

(/) The Pevfians had thought themfclves fo fure of 
victory, that they had brought marble to Marathon, 
in order to creel a trophy there. The Grecians took 
this marble, and caufed a ftatue to be made of it by 
Phidias, in honour of the goddefs f Nemefis, who had 
a temple near the place where the battle was fought. 

(<*) Plut. de glor. Athcn. p. 347. (/) Pauf. 1. 1. p. 6a. 

* X&/f:-Tf, Xa/po (Bjj . 1 t'uld f This was the goddefs, wbofe 
t:ot render the livclinefs of tl: Greek hifinefs it was ta funijh injvfiics 
rxPreJSen h cjt !ar~>Z \ ' 'and ofprefftw. 

The 
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The Perfian fleet, inftead of failing by the iflands, 
In order to re-enter Afia, doubled the cape of Sunium, 
-with the defign of furprizing Athens, before the Athe- 
nian forces mould arrive there to defend the city. But 
the latter had the precaution to march thither with nine 
tribes to fecure their country, and performed their 
march with fo much expedition, that they arrived 
there the fame day. The diitance from Marathon to 
Athens is about forty miles, or fifteen French league?. 
This was a great deal for an army, that had juft Un- 
dergone a long and rude battle. By this means the 
defign of their enemies mifcarried. 

Ariftides, the only general that flayed at Marathon 
with his tribe, to take care of the fpoil and prifoners, 
a&ed fuitably to the good opinion that was entertained 
of him. For, though gold and filver were fcattered 
about in abundance in the enemy's camp, and though 
all the tents as well as galleys that were taken, were 
full of rich cloaths and coftly furniture, and treafure 
of all kinds to an immenfe value, he not only was not 
tempted to touch any of it himfelf, but hindered 
every body elfe from touching it. 

Aflbon as the day of the full moon was over, the 
Lacedaemonians began their march with two thoufand 
men ; and, having travelled with all imaginable expe- 
dition, arrived in Attica after three days hard march- 
ing ; the length of the way from Sparta to Attica was 
no lefs than twelve hundred ftadia, or one hundred and 
fifty Englifh miles, (m) The battle was fought the 
day before they arrived ; however they proceeded to 
Marathon, where they found the fields covered with 
dead bodies and riches. After having congratulated 
the Athenians on the happy fuccefs of the battle, they* 
returned to their own country. 

They were hindered by a foolifli and ridiculous fu- 
perftition from having a (hare in the moft glorious 
action recorded in hiftory. For it is almoft without 

example that fuch an handful of men> as the Athenians 

£») Ifocr. ui Pane;yr. p, 113. 

F2 wero 
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were, (hould not only make head againft fo numerous 
an army as that of the Perfians, but mould entirely 
rout and defeat them. One is aftonifhed to fee fo for- 
midable a power attack fo fmajl a city and mifcarry ; 
and we are almoft tempted to dimelieve the truth of 
an event, that appears fo improbable, and which ne- 
verthelefs is very certain and unqueftionable. This 
battle alone (hows, what wonderful things may be 
performed by an able general, who knows how to take 
his advantages ; by the intrepidity of foldiers, that 
are not afraid of death; by a zeal for one's coun- 
try the love of liberty ; an hatred and deteftatj- 
on of flavery and tyranny ; which were fentiments 
natural to the Athenians, but undoubtedly very much 
augmented and enflamed in them by the very prefence 
of Hippias, whom they dreaded to have again for their 
matter, after all that had pafled between them. 

(») Plato , in more places than one, makes it his 
bufmefs to extol the battle of Marathon, and is for 
having that action confidered as the fource and ori- 
ginal caufe of all the victories that were gained after- 
wards. It was undoubtedly this victory that deprived 
the Perfian power of that terror, which had rendered 
them fo formidable, and made every thing ftoop be- 
fore them : it was this victory that taught the Grecians 

own ftrength, and not to tremble before 



r . _ D ' - w ^VlViV 

enemy, terrible only in name ; that made them 



iind by experience, that victory does not depend fo 
much upon the number, as the courage of troops ; 
that fet before their eyes in a moft confpicuous light, 
the glory there is in facrificing one's life in the defence 
of our country, and for the prefervation of liberty ; 
and laftly, that infpired them, thro* the whole courfe 
of fucceeding ages, with a noble emulation and warm 
defire to imitate their anceftors, and not to degenerate 
from their virtue. For, on all important occafions, it 
was cuftomary among them to put the people in mind 
of Miltiades and his invincible troop, that is, of a 

{p) In Menex, p. 239, 240. Et lib. 3. de leg. p. 698 & 699. 

little 
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little army of heroes, whofe intrepidity and bravery 
had done fo much honour to Athens. 

(a) Thofe that were flain in the battle, had all the 
honour immediately paid to them, that was due to 
their merit. Illuftrious monuments were erected to 
them all, in the very place where the battle was 
fought ; upon which their own names and that of their 
tribes were recorded. There were three diftin& fetts 
of monuments feparately fet up, one for the Atheni- 
ans, another for the Plataeans, and a third for the 
flaves, whom they had admitted among their foldiers 
on that occafion. Miltiades's- tomb was erected after- 
wards in the fame place. 

(p) The reflection Cornelius Nepos makes upon 
what the Athenians did to honour the memory of their 
general, defer ves to be taken notice of. Formerly, 
fays he, fpeaking of the Romans, our anceftors re- 
warded virtue by marks of diftin&ion, that were not 
iiately or magnificent, but fuch as were rarely granted, 
and for that very reafon were highly efteemed ; whereas 
now they are fo profufely beftowed, that little or no 
value is fet upon them. The fame tiling happened, 
adds he, among the Athenians. Ail the honour that 
was paid to Miltiades, the great deliverer of Athens 
and of all Greece, was, that in a picture of the battle 
of Marathon, drawn by order of the Athenians, he 
was reprefented at the head of the ten commanders, 
exhorting the foldiers, and fetting them an example of 
their duty. But this fame people in later ages, being 
grown more powerful, and corrupted by the flatteries 
of their orators, decreed three hundred ftatues to De- 
metrius Phalereus. 

(q) Plutarch makes the fame reflection, and wifely 
obferves, that the f honour which is paid to great men 
ought not to be looked upon as the reward of their il- 

(o) Pauf. in Attic, p. 60, 61. {£) Cor. Nep.in Milt.c. 6. 

(y) In prase, de rep. ger. p. 820. 

F 3 luftrious 
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Juftrious actions, but only as a mark of the efteem of 
them, whereof fuch monuments are intended to per- 
petuate the remembrance. It is not then the ftatelinefs 
or magnificence of public monuments, which gives 
them their value, or makes them durable, but the fin- 
cere gratitude of thofe that erecr. them. The three 
hundred ftatues of Demetrius Phalereus were all thrown 
down even in his own life time, but the picture in 
Which Miltiades's courage was reprefented was preferred 
many ages after him. 

(r) This picture was kept at Athens in a gallery, 
adorned and enriched with different paintings, all ex- 
cellent in their kind, and done by the greateft matters ; 
which for thatreafon was called swx/ajj, fignifying va- 
ried and diverfified. The celebrated Polygnotus, a na- 
tive of the ifle of Thafos, and one of the fineft paint- 
ers of his time, painted this picture, or at leafl the 
greateft part of it ; and, as he valued himfelf upon his 
honour, and was more attached to glory than intercity 
he did it gratis, and would not receive any recompence 
for it. The city of Athens therefore rewarded him 
with a fort of coin, that was more acceptable to his 
tafte, by procuring an order from the Amphi&yons to 
appoint him a public lodging in the city, where he 
might live during his own pleafure. 

(s) The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltia- 
des was of no very long duration. After the battle of 
Marathon, he defired and obtained the command of a 
fleet of feventy fhips, in order to punifli and fubdue 
the iflands that had favoured the Barbarians. Accord- 
ingly he reduced feveral of them : but having had ill 
iuccefs in the ifle of Paros, and upon a falfe report of 
the arrival of the enemy's fleet, having raifed the fiege 
which he had laid to the capital city, wherein he had 
received a very dangerous wound, he returned to A- 
thens with his fleet ; and was there impeached by a 
citizen, called Xanthippus , who accufed him of 

(r) Plin.l. 35. c. 9. (i) Her. 1. 6. c. 132 & 136. 

Ccr. Nep, in Milt, c. 7 & 8» 

having 
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having raifed the fiege through treachery, and in con- 
fideration of a great fum of money given him by the 
king of Perfia. As little probability as there was in 
this accufation, it neverthelefs took place againft the 
merit and innocence of Miltiades. (*) He was con- 
demned to lofe his life, and to be thrown into the Ba- 
rathrum ; a fentence pafled only upon the greateft cri- 
minals and malefactors. The magiftrate oppofed the 
execution of fo unjuft a condemnation. All the fa- 
vour (hewn to this preferver of his country, was to 
have the fentence of death commuted into a penalty of 
fifty talents, or fifty thoufand crowns French money, 
being the fum to which the expences of the fleet, that 
had been equipped upon his follicitation and advice, 
amounted. Not being rich enough to pay this fum, 
he was put into prifon, where he died of the wound he 
had received at Paros. Cimon, his fon, who was at this 
time very young, fignalized his piety on this occafion, 
as we mall find in the fequel he did his courage after- 
wards. He purchafed the permifiion of burying his 
father's body, by paying the fine of fifty thoufand 
crowns, in which he had been condemned ; which 

fum the young man raifed, as well as he could, by 
the afliftance of his friends and relations. 

Cornelius Nepos obferves, that what chiefly induced 
the Athenians to acl: in this manner with regard to 
Miltiades, was only his merit and great reputation, 
which made the people, that were but lately delivered 
from the yoke of flavery under Pififtratus, apprehend, 

that Miltiades, who had been tyrant before in the 

Cherfonefus, might afFecT: the fame at Athens. *They 
therefore chofe rather to punifti an innocent perfon. 
than to be under perpetual apprehenfions of him. To 
this fame principle was the inflitution of the oftracifm 
at Athens owing, (u) I have eife where given an ac- 
count of the moft plaufible reafons, upon which the 

(t) Plut. in Georg. p. 519. (u) Man. d'etud. Tom. 3. p. 407. 

a * Haec populus refpiciens raaluit euna innocentem pleOij quam fe 
diutius effe in timore. v 

F 4 oftracifm 
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oftracifm could be founded. But I do not fee how 
we can fully juftify fo ftrange a policy, to which all 

merit becomes fufpected, and virtue itfelf appears cri- 
minal. 

(x) This appears plainly in the banifhment of Ari- 
#ides. His inviolable attachment to juftice obliged hirri 
cn many occafions tooppofe Themiftocles, who did not 
pique himfelf upon his delicacy in that refpe6t, and 
who fpared no intrigues and cabals to engage the fuf- 
frages of the people, for removing a rival who always 
oppofed his ambitious defigns. * This is a ftrong in- 
ftance, that a perfon may be fuperior in merit and 
virtue, without being fo in credit. The impetuous 
eloquence of Themiftocles bore down the juftice of 
Ariftides, and occafioned his banifhment. In this 
kind of trial the citizens gave their fuffrages by writing 
the name of the accufed perfon upon a fhell, called in 

Greek Ufecxer, from whence came the term oftracifm. 
On this occafion a peafant, who could not write, and 
did not know Ariftides, applied to himfelf, and de- 
fired him to put the name of Ariftides upon his fhelj. 
41 Has he done you any wrong, fa id Ariftides, that 
k< you are for condemning him in this manner? No, 
" replied the other, I don't fo much as know him ; 
<c but I am quite tired and angry with hearing every 
iC body call him the Jujl" Ariftides, without faying 
a word more, calmly took the fhell, wrote his own 
name in it, and returned it. He fet out for his ba- 
nifhment, imploring the gods that no accident might 
hefal his country to make it regret him. The + great 
Camillus, in a like cafe, did not imitate his generofity, 

(x) Plut. in Arift. p. 322, 323. 

* In his cognitum eft, quanto decern annorum thultatus eft. Cor, 
antiftaret eloquentia innocentiae. Nep. in Ariji. 
Quanquam enim adeo exeellebat f In exilium abiit, precatus ab 
Ariftides abftinentia, ut unus poft dfis immortalibus, fi exilio fibi ea 
hominummemoriam, quod quidem injuria fieret, primo quoque tem- 
pos audierimus, cognomine Juftus pore defiderium fui civitati ingratae 
fit appellatus j- tamen aThemifto- facerent. Lw, 1. 5. n. 32* 

cle collabefc&us teftula ilia 1 exilio 

and 
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and prayed to a quite different effect, defiring the gods 
to force his ungrateful country by fame misfortune to 
have occafion for his aid, and recal him a (Toon as 
poflible. 

(y) O happy republic, cries out Valerius Maximus,, 
fpeaking of Ariftides's banimment, which after having 
fo bafely treated the moft virtuous man it ever pro- 
duced, has ftill been able to find citizens zealoufly and 
faithfully attached to her fervice ! Felices Athenas, 
qua poji illius exilium invenire aliquem aut virum bo~ 
num, aut amantem fui civem potuerunt - y cum quo tunc ipfa 
fanSfitas migravit f 

Sect. VIII. Darius refohes to make war In per fort 




againft Egypt and againji Greece : is prevented 
death. Difpute between two of his fons, concerning 
the fucceffwn to the crown. Xerxes is chofen king r 

HEN Darius received the news of the de- 
feat of his army at Marathon, he was vio- 
lently enraged ; and that bad fuccefs was fo far from 
difcouraging or diverting him from carrying on the 
war againft Greece, that it only ferved to animate 
him to purfue it with the greater vigour, in order to 
be revenged at the fame time for the burning of Sardis, 
and for the difbonour incurred at Marathon. Being 
thus determined to march in perfon with all his forces, 
he difpatched orders to all his fiibjects in the feveral 
provinces of his empire to arm themfelves for this 
expedition. 

After having fpent three years in making the necef* 
fary preparations, he had another war to carry on oc- 
cafioned by the revolt of Egypt. It feems from what 
we read in {a) Diodorus Siculus, that Darius went 
thither himlelf to quel it, and that he fucceeded. 
The hiftorian relates, that upon this prince's defiring 
to have his ftatue placed before that of Sefofiris, the 
chief prieft of the Egyptians told him, he had not 



(y) Val. Max. 1. 5. c. 3. (as N : Her. 1. 7. c. I 



(a) Lib. 1. p-. 54 & 3 f 
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Jet equalled the glory of that conqueror ; and that the 
king, without being offended at the Egyptian prieft's 
freedom, made anfwer, that he would endeavour to 
furpafs it. Diodorus adds farther, that Darius, de- 
leting the impious cruelty which his predeceflbr Cam- 
byfes had exercifed in that country, exprefled great 
reverence for their gods and temples j that he had fe- 
veral converfations with the Egyptian priefts upon mat- 
ters of religion and government ; and that having learnt 

of them, with what gentlenefs their antient kings 
ufed to treat their fubjecTs, he endeavoured after his 
return into Perfia, to form himfelf upon their model. 
But (b) Herodotus, rfiore worthy of belief in this 
•particular than Diodorus, only obferves, that this prince 
xefolving at once to chaftife his revolted fubje&s, and 
to be avenged of his antient enemies, determined to 
make war againft both at the fame time, and to at- 
tack Greece in perfon with the grofs of his army, 

whilft the reft of it was employed in the reduction of 
Egypt. 

(c) According to an antient cuftom among the Per- 

fians, their king was not allowed to go to war, with- 
out having nrft named the perfon that fhould fucceed 

him in the throne; a cuftom wifely eftablifhed to 
prevent the ftate's being expofed to the troubles, which 
generally attend the uncertainty of a fucceffor ; to the 
inconveniences of anarchy, and to the cabals of various 
pretenders. Darius, before he undertook his expedi- 
tion againft Greece, thought himfelf the more ob- 
liged to obferve this rule, as lie was already advanced 
in years, and as there was a difference between two of 
his fons, upon the point of fucceeding to the empire ; 
which difference might occafion a civil war after his 
death, if he left it undetermined. Darius had three 
fons by his nrft wife, the daughter of Gobrias, all 
three born before their father came to the crown ; and 
four more by Atofla, the daughter of Cyrus, who 
were all born after their father's acceffion to the throne, 

{t) Lib. 6, c, 2, (r) Ibid, c, 2 & ?, 
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Artabazanes, called by Juftin Artemenes, was the el- 
deft of the former, and Xerxes of the latter. Artaba- 
zanes alledged in his own behalf, that, as he was the 
eldeft of all the brothers, the right of fucceftion, ac- 
cording to the cuftom and practice of all nations, be- 
longed to him preferably to all the reft. Xerxes's ar- 
gument was, that as he was the fon of Darius by AtofTa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, who founded the Perfian em- 
pire, it was more juft that the crown of Cyrus fhould 
devolve upon one of his defcendants, than upon one 
that was not. Demaratus, a Spartan king, unjuftly 
depofed by his fubje&s, and at that time in exile at 
the court of Perfia, fecretly fuggefted to Xerxes ano- 
ther argument to fupport his pretentions : that Arta- 
bazanes was indeed the eldeft fon of Darius, but he, 
Xerxes, was the eldeft fon of the king ; and there- 
fore, Artabazanes being born when his father was but 
a private perfen^ all he could pretend to, on account 
of his feniori,ty, was only to inherit his private eftate j 
but that he, Xerxes, being the firft born fon of the 
king, had the beft right to fucceed to the crown. 
He further fupported this argument by the example 

of the Lacedaemonians, who admitted none to inherit 
the kingdom, but thofe children that were born after 
their father's acceflion. The right of fucceeding was 
accordingly determined in favour of Xerxes. 

* Juftin [d) and Plutarch place this difpute after Da- 
rius's deceafe. They both take notice of the prudent 
conduct of thefe two brothers on fo nice an occafk n. 
According to their manner of relating this fact, Ar- 
tabazanes was abfent when the king died and Xerxes 
immediately aflumed all the marks, and exercifed all 

(d) Juftin. I. 2. c. 10. Plut. de frat. amore, p. 44S. 

* Adeo fraterna contentio fuit, quoque ipfum fine arbitrls,fine con- 

ut nec viftor infultaverit, nec vie- vitio fuerit. Tanto mederatius 

tus doluerit j ipfoque litis tempore , turn fratres inter le regru maxima 

invicem muncra miferint ; iucunda dividebant, quam nunc exigua pa- 

qucquc inter fe non folum, fed ere- trimonia parUuntuit jujtm* 

duia convi via habuerintr judicium 

the 
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the fun&ions of the fovereignty. But upon his bro- 
ther's returning home, he quitted the diadem and 
the tiara, which he wore in fuch a manner as only 
fuited the king, went out to meet him, and {hewed 
him all imaginable refpec"r. They agreed to make 
their uncle Artabanes the arbitrator of" their difference, 
and without any further appeal, to acquiefce in hisde>- 
cifion. All the while this difpute Jafted, the* two 
brothers fhewed one another all the demonftrations of a 



ruly fraternal friendfhip, by keeping up a continual 



intercourfe ofprefentsand entertainments, from whence 
their mutual efteern and confidence for each other ba-- 
nifhed all fears and fufpicions on both fides ; and in- 
troduced an unconftrained chearfulnefs, and a perfect 
fecurity. This is a fpe&acle, fays Juftin, highly wor- 
thy of our admiration : to fee, whilft moft brothers 
are at daggers- drawing with one another about a fmall 
patrimony, with what moderation and temper both 
waited for a decifion,. which was to difpofe of the 
greateft empire then in the univerfe. When Arta- 
banes gave judgment in favour of Xerxes, Artabazanes 
the fame inftant proftrated himfelf before him, ac- 
knowledging him for his matter, and placed him up- 
on the throne with his own hand > 9 by which proceed- 
ing he fhewed a greatnefs of foul, truly royal, and in- 
finitely fuperior to all human dignities. " This ready 
acquiefcence in a fentence fo contrary to his interefts, 
was not the effect of an artful policy, that knows how 
to diffemble upon occafion, and to derive honour to 
itfelf from what it could not prevent : No ; it pro- 
ceeded from a real reiped for the laws, a fincere affec- 
tion for his brother , and an indifference for that 
which fo warmly inflames the ambition of mankind, 
and fo frequently arms the neareft relations againft each 
other. I or his part, during his whole life, he conti- 
nued firmly attached to. the interefts of Xerxes, and 
profecuted them with fo much ardor and zeal, that he 

ioit ins life in his fervice at the battle of Salamin. 



At 
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(e) At whatever time this difpute is to be placed, 
it is evident Darius could not execute the double ex- 
pedition he was meditating againft Egypt and Greece ; 
and that he was prevented by death from purfuing 
that project. He had reigned thirty-fix years. The 
epitaph * of this prince, which contains a boaft, that 
he could drink much without difordering his reafon* 
proves that the Perfians actually thought that circum- 
ftance for their glory. We mail fee in the fequel, 
that Cyrus the younger afcribes this quality to him- 
felf, as a perfection that rendered him more worthy 
of the throne than his elder brother. Who in thefe 
times would think of annexing this merit to the qua- 
lifications of an excellent prince ? 

This prince had many excellent qualities, but they 
were attended with g;reat failings ; and the kingdom 



felt the effects both of the one and the other. + For 



fuch is the condition of princes, they never act nor 
live for themfelves alone. Whatever they are, either 
as to good or evil, they are for their people : and the 
interefls of the one and the other are infeparable. Da- 
rius had a great fund of gentlenefs, equity, clemency, 

and kindnefs for his people : he loved juftice, and re- 
fpected the iaws : he efteemed merit, and was careful 
to reward it: he was not jealous of his rank or autho- 
rity, fo as to exact a forced homage, or to render him- 
felf inaccemble ; and notwithftanding his own great 
experience and abilities in public affairs, he would 
hearken to the advice of others, and reap the benefit 
of their counfels. It is of him the holy (f) fcripture 
fpeaks, where it fays, that he did nothing without 
confulting the wife men of his court. He was not 
afraid of expofing his perfon in battle, and was always 

cool even in the heat of action : (g) he faid of himfelf, 

(e) Her. 1. 6. c. 4. (/) Eirh. i. 13. (g) Pint, in 

Apoph. p. 17a. 

* 'H&jvetfJt/W >£} hvov Ttivm + Ita nati eftis, ut bona mala* 

iroXvv, iC, tStov (pipw que veftra ad remp. pertineant. 



A*ben, 1, I©, p. 434, Tacit % 1,4. c. 8, 



that 
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that the moft imminent and preffing danger ferved 
only to increafe his courage and his prudence : in a 
word, there have been few princes more expert than 
he in the art of governing, or more experienced in 
the bufinefs of war. Nor was the glory of being a 
conqueror, if that may be called a glory, wanting to 
his character. For he not only reftored and entirely 
confirmed the empire of Cyrus, which had been very 
much fhaken by the ill conduct of Cambyfes and the 
Magian impoflor, but he likewife added many great 
and rich provinces to it, and particularly India, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and the ifles contiguous to the coafts of 
Ionia. 

But fometimes thefe good qualities of his gave way to 
failings of a quite oppofite nature. Do we fee any 
thing like Darius's ufual gentlenefs and good nature in 
his treatment of that unfortunate father, who defired 
the favour of him to leave him one of his three fons at 
home, while the other two followed the king in his 

expedition ? Was there ever an occafion, wherein he 
had more need of counfel, than when he formed the 



♦ t 



defign of making war upon the Scythians ? And could 
any one give more prudent advice, than what his bro- 
ther gave him on that occafion ? But he would not 
follow it. Does there appear in that whole expedition 
any mark of wifdom, or prudence ? What do we fee 
in all that affair, but a prince intoxicated with his 
greatnefs, who fancies there is nothing in the world 
that can refift him ; and whofe weak ambition to lig- 
nalize himfelf by an extraordinary conqueft, has ftifled 
all the good fenfe, judgment, and' even military know- 
ledge he poflefs'd before ? 

What conftitutesthe foltd glory of Darius's reign is, 
his being chofen by God himfelf, as Cyrus had been 
before, to be the.inirrument of his mercies towards his 
people, the declared prote&or of the Ifraelites, and the 
reftorer of the temple at Jerufalem. The reader may 
fee this part of his hiftory in the book of Ezra, and in 
the writings of the prophets Haggai and Zachariah. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER II. 

The hi/lory of Xerxes intermixed with that of the Greeks. 

ERXES's reign lafted but] twelve jyears, but 
abounds with great events. 




Sect. I. Xerxes, after having reduced Egypt, makes 
preparations for carrying the war into Greece. He 
holds a council. Hoe wife dijeourfe of jtfrtabanes* 
War is refolved upon. 

{b) V ERXES having afcended the throne, em - 

ployed the firft year of his reign in carrying on 
the preparations, begun by his father, for the reduction 
of Egypt. He alfo confirmed to the Jews at Jerufa- 
lem all the privileges granted them by his father, and 
.particularly that which aflignqd them the tribute of 
Samaria, tor the fupplying of them with victims for 

the temple of God. 

In the fecond year of his reign he marched a- 
gainft the Egyptians, and having reduced and fubdued 
thofe rebels, he made the yoke of their fubjeclion more 
heavy j then giving the government of that province 
to his brother Achemenes, he returned about the latter 
end of the year to Sufa. 

(k) Herodotus, the famous hiftorian, was born this 
fame year at Halicarnaflus in Caria. For he was 
fifty -three years old, when the Peloponncfian war firft 
began 





Xerxes, puffed up with his fucce(s againfl: the 
Epyptians, determined to make war againfl: the Gre- 
cians. ( He (m) did not intend, he faid, to buy the 
figs of Attica, which were very excellent, any longer, 
becaufe he would eat no more of them till he was 
matter of the country. ) But before he engaged in 

(b) A. M. 3519. Ant. J. C. 4S5. Her. I. 7. c. 5. Jofeph. An- 
tiq. 1. II. c. 5. ;/') Her. 1. 7. c. 7. A. M. 3520. Ant. J. C. 

484. (ij Aul. Gel. 1. 15. c. 23. (/) Her. J. 7. 

c. 8— 181 {m) Plut. in Apcph. p. 173. 

an 
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an enterprize of that importance, he thought proper 
to aflemble his council, and take the advice of all the 

t ■ 

greateft and moft illuftrious perfons of his court. He 
laid before them the defign he had of making war a- 
gainft Greece, and acquainted them with his motives ; 
which were, the defire of imitating the example of 
his predeceffors, who had all of them diftinguiflied 
their names and reigns by noble enterprizes; the olv 
ligation he was under to revenge the infolence of the 
Athenians, who had prefumed to fall upon Sardis, and 
reduce it to afhes the neceflity he was under, to a- 
venge the difgrace his country had received at the bat- 
tle of Marathon ; and the profpecl: of the great advar*- 
tages that might be reaped from this war, which would 
be attended with the conqueft of Europe, the moft rich 
and fertile country in the univerfe. He added farther, 
that this war had been refolved on by his father Darius, 
and he meant only to follow and execute his inten- 
tions ; he concluded with promising ample rewards to 
thofe, who mould diftinguifh themfelves by their va- 
lour in the expedition. 

Mardonius, the fame perfon that had been fo unfuc- 
cefsful in Darius's reign, grown neither wifer, nor le/s 



ambitious by his ill fuccefs, and extremely affecting 
the command of the army, was the firft who gav 
his opinion. He began by extolling Xerxes above al 
the kings that had gone before or mould fucceed him 



He endeavoured to mew the ind i fpen fable neceflity of 
avenging the difhonour done to the Perfian name : he 
difparaged the Grecians, and reprefented them as a 
cowardly, timorous people, without courage, without 
forces, or experience in war. For a proof of what he 
faid, he mentioned his own conqueft of Macedonia, 
which he exaggerated in a very vain and oftentatious 
manner, as if that people had fubmitted to him with- 
out any refiftance. He prefumed even to affirm, that 
not any of the Grecian nations would venture to come 
out againft Xerxes, who would march with all the 

forces of Afia , and if they had the temerity to pre- 
fect 
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fent themfelves before him, they would learn, to their 

coft, that the Perfians were the braveft and moft war- 
like nation in the world. 

The reft of the council perceiving that this flattering 
difcourfe extremely pleafed the king, were afraid to 
contradict it, and all kept filence. This was almoft an 
unavoidable confequence of Xerxes's manner of pro- 
ceeding. A wife prince, when he propofes an affair 
in council, and really defires that every one mould 
fpeak his true fentiments, is extremely careful to con- 
ceal his own opinion, that he may put no conftraint 
upon that of others, but leave them entirely at liberty. 
Xerxes, on the contrary, had openly difcovered his own 
inclination, or rather refolution to undertake the war. 
When a prince acls in this manner, he will always 
find artful flatterers, who being eager to infinuate 
themfelves and to pleafe, and ever ready to comply 
with his paflions, will not fail to fecond his opinion 
with fpecious and plaufible reafons ; whilft thofe, 
that would be capable of giving good counfel, are re- 
trained by fear j there being very few courtiers, who 
love their prince well enough, and have fufficient cou- 
rage to venture to difpleafe him by difputing what they 
know to be his tafte or opinion. 

The exceflive praifes given by Mardonius to Xerxes, 
which are the ufual language of flatterers, ought to have 
rendered him fufpicious to the king, and made him 
apprehend, that under an appearance of zeal for his 
glory, that nobleman endeavoured to cloak his own 
ambition, and the violent defire he had to command 
the army. But thefe fweet and flattering, words, 
which glide like a ferpent under flowers, are fo far 
from difpleafing princes, that they captivate and charm 
them. They do not confidcr, that men flatter and 
praife them, becaufe they believe them weak and vain 
enough to fuffer themfelves to be deceived by com- 
mendations, that bear no proportion to their merits 
and actions. 

This behaviour of the king made the whole coun- 
cil 
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cil mute. In this general filence , Artabanes, the 

king's uncle, a prince very venerable for his age and 
prudence, made the following fpeech. " Permit me, 
46 great prince fays he, addrefftng himfelf to Xerxes, 
*' to deliver my fentiments to you on this occafioa 
<c with a liberty fui table to my age and to your inte- 
reft. When Darius, your father and my brother, 
firft thought of making war againft the Scythians, 
*' I ufed all my endeavours to divert him from it. I 
need not tell you what that enterprize coft, or what 
was the fuccefs of it. The people you are going 
<c to attack are infinitely more formidable than the 
<c Scythians. The Grecians are efteemed the very 



" beft troops in the world, either by land or fea. 



" If the Athenians alone could defeat the numerous 
army commanded by Datis and Artaphernes, what 



ght we to expeft from all the ftates of Greece 
" united together ? You defign co pafs from Aiia into 



Europe by laying a bridge over the fea. And what 
« c will become of us, if the Athenians proving vi£to- 
rious mould advance to this bridge with their fleet, 
<c and break it down ? I ftill tremble when I confider, 
" that in the Scythian expedition, the life of the 
* c king your father, and the fafety of all his army 
f c were reduced to depend upon the fidelity of one 
fingle man, and that if Hyftiaeus the Milefian had, 
f c in compliance with the ftrong inftances made to 
** him, confented to break down the bridge* which 
* c had been laid over the Danube, the Perfian empire 
had been entirely ruined. Do not expofe yourfelf, 
Sir, to the like danger, efpecially fince you are not 
«« obliged to do it. Take time atleaft to reflect upon 
* * it. When we have maturely deliberated upon an 
* c affair, whatever happens to be the fuccefs of it, we 
** have nothing to impute to ourfelves. Precipita- 
tion, befides its being imprudent, is almoft always 
* 6 unfortunate, and attended with fatal confequences. 
Above all, do not fufFer yourfelf, great prince, to 



4 < be dazzled with the vain fplendor of imaginary 



" glory, 
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glory, or with the pompous appearance of your- 
" troops. The higheft and moft lofty trees have the 
* f moft reafon to dread the thunder. As God alone 
" is truly great, he is an: enemy to * pride, and takes 
<c pleafure in humbling every thing that exalteth it- 
«< felf : and very often the moft numerous armies fly 

before an handful of men, becaufe he infpires thefe 
** with courage, and fcatters terror among the others. " 

Artabanes, after having fpoke thus to the king, 
turned himfelf towards Mardonius, and reproached 
him with his want of fincerity or judgment, in giving 
the king a notion of the Grecians fo directly contrary 
to truth ; and (hewed, how extremely he was to 
blame for defiring ramly to engage the nation in 3 
war, which nothing but his own views of intereft and 
ambition could tempt him to advife. <c If a war be 
< c . refolved upon, added he, let the king, whofe life 
" is dear to us all, remain in Perfia : and do you, fince 
" you fo ardently defire it, march at the head of the 
*' moft numerous army that can be aflembled. In the 
«' mean time, let your children and mine be given up 

<c as a pledge, to anfwer for the fuccefs of the war. 
* c If the ifliie of it be favourable, I confent that 
* c mine be put to death f : but if it proves otherwife, 
" as I well forefee it will, then I defire that your 
" children, and you yourfelf on your return, may be 
" treated in fuch a manner as you deferve, for the 

ram counfel you have given your mafter." 
Xerxes, who was not accuftomed to have his fenti- 
ments contradicted in this manner, fell into a rage. 
Thank the gods, fays he to Artabanes, that you are 
my father's brother ; were it not for that, you 
mould this moment fuffer the juft reward of your 
<c audacious behaviour. But I will punifli you for 
it in another manner, by leaving you here among 
the women, whom you too much refemble in your 

ft 
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*' cowardife and fear, whilft I march at the head of 
** my troops, where my duty and glory call me." 

Artabanes had exprefled his fentiment in very re- 
spectful and inoffenuve terms : Xerxes nevertheless was 
extremely offended. It is the * misfortune of princes, 
fpoiled by flattery, to look upon every thing as dry 
and auftere, that is fincere and ingenuous-,' and to re- 
gard all counfel, delivered with a generous and difinte- 
refted freedom, as a feditious prefumption. They do 
not confider, that even a good man never dares to tell 
them all he thinks, or difcover the whole truth ; e- 
fpecially in things that may be difagreeable to their 
humour : and that what they frand moft in need of, is 
a fincere and faithful friend, that will conceal nothing 
from them. A prince ought to think himfelf very 
happy, if in his whole reign he finds but one man born 
With that degree of generofity, who certainly ought to 
be confidered as the moft valuable treafure of the ftate, 
as he is, if the expreffion may be admitted, both the 
moft necefTary, and at the fame time the moft rare in- 
ftrument f of government. 

Xerxes himfelf acknowledged this upon the occafiort 
we are fpeaking of. When the firft emotions of his 
anger were over, and he had had time to reflect on his 
pillow upon the different counfels that were given him, 
he confefled he had been to blame to give his uncle fuch 
harfti language, and was not afhamed to confefs his 
fault the next day in open council, ingenuoufly own- 
ing, that the heat of his youth and his want of expe- 
rience had made him negligent in paying the regard 
due to a prince fo worthy of refpeft as Artabanes, 
both for his age and wifdom : and declaring at the 
fame time, that he was come over to his opinion, not- 
withftanding a dream he had had in the night, wherein 
avifion had appeared to him, and warmly exhorted 



*Itaformatisprincipumauribus, f Nullum maju$ boni imp 
ut afpera quae utilia, nec quicquam inftrumentum quam bonus 
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cundum 9c Jaetum accipiantt Tacit. H'iji 
Hifi. J f 3. c. 56, 
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Jiimto undertake that war. All the lords who com- 
pofed the council, were ravifhed to hear the king 
fpeak in this manner ; and to teftify their joy, they 
fell proftrate before him, Arriving who mould moft ex- 
tol the glory of fuch a proceeding : nor could their 
praifes on fuch an occafion be at all fufpecled. * For 

it is no hard matter to difcern, whether the praifes 
given to princes proceed from the heart, and are found- 
ed upon truth, or whether they drop from the lips 
only, as an effe£t of mere flattery and deceit. That 
fincere and humble declaration of the king's, far from 
appearing as a weaknefs in him, was looked upon by 
them as the effort of a great foul, which rifes above 
its faults in bravely confening them, by way of repa- 
ration and atonement. They admired the noblenefs 
of this procedure the more, as they knew that princes 
educated like Xerxes, in a vain haughtinefs and falfe 
glory, are never difpofed to ©wn themfelves in the 
wrong, and generally make ufe of their authority to 
juftify, with pride and obftinacy, whatever faults they 
have committed through ignorance or imprudence. 
We may venture, I think, to fay, that it is more glo- 
rious to rife in this manner, than it would be never to 
have fallen. Certainly there is nothing greater, and 
at the fame time more rare and uncommon, than to 
fee a mighty and powerful prince, and that in the time 
of his greateft profperity, acknowledge his faults, when 
he happens to commit any, without feeking pretexts or 
excufes to cover them j pay homage to truth, even 

when it is againft him and condems him 5 and leave 
other princes, who have a falfe delicacy concerning 

.their grandeur, the ftame of always abounding with 

errors and defects, and of never owning that they 
have any. 

The night following, the fame phantom, if we may 
believe Herodotus, appeared again to the king, and re- 
peated the fame follicitations with new menaces and 

* Nec occukum eft quando ex fa&a imperatorum celebrantur. 

vemate,quaado adumbrata Jaetitia, Tacit, Annai, 1, 4. c. 31. 

threatnings 
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-f hreatnings. Xerxes communicated what pafled to his 
uncle, and in order to find out whether this vifion 
was divine or not, entreated him earneftly to put on 
the royal robes, to afcend the throne, and afterwards 
to take his place in his bed for the night. Artabanes 
hereupon difcourfed very fenfibly and rationally with 
the king upon the vanity of dreams ; and then coming 
to what perfonally regarded him : * <c I look upon it, 
(C fays he, almoft equally commendable to think well 
rc one's (elf, or to hearken with docility to the good 
<c counfelsof others. You have both thefe qualities, 
* c great prince ; and if you followed the natural bent of 
4< your own temper, it would lead you entirely to 
<c fentiments of wifdom and moderation. You never 
<c take any violent meafures or refolutions, but when 
" the arts of evil counfellors draw you into them, or 
cc the poifort of flattery mi Heads you ; in the fame 
* c manner as the ocean, which of itfelf is calm and 
<c ferene, and never difturbed but by the extraneous 
*' impulie of other bodies. What afflicted me in the 
anfwer you made me the other day, when I de- 
livered my fentiments freely in council, was not the 
perfonal affront to me, but the injury you did your 
felf, by making fo wrong a choice between the dif- 
ferent counfels that were offered ; rejecting that 
Which led you to fentiments of moderation and 
equity ; and embracing the other, which, on the 
contrary, tended only to nourifh pride, and to en- 
<c flame ambition." 

Artabanes, through complaifance, pafled the night 
in the king's bed, and had the fame vifion which 
Xerxes had before ; that is, in his fleep he faw a man, 
who made him fevere reproaches, and threatned him 
with the greateft misfortunes, if he continued to oppofe 

* 7his thought is in Hefiod , confulat quid in rem fit ; fecun- 
Opera & Dies, v. 293. Cic. pro dum eum , qui bene menenti 
Cluent. n. 84. & Tit. Liv. 1. 22. obediat : qui nec ipfe confulere, nec 

n. 19. Saspe ego audivi, milites, alteri parere ieiat, eum extremi in- 

cum iridium effe virum,, qui ipfe genii effe, 
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the king's intentions. This fo much affected him, 
that he came over to the king's firft opinion, believing 
that there was fomething divine in thefe repeated vi- 

iions ; 
upon. 



and the war againft the Grecians was refolved 
Thefe circumftances I relate, as I find them 

in Herodotus. 

Xerxes in the fequel did but ill fupport this character 
of moderation. We mail find, that he had but very 
ifiiort intervals of wifdom and reafon, which fhone 
out only for a moment, and then gave way to the 



We 



may 



moft culpable and extravagant excefles. 
judge however even from thence, that he had very 
good natural parts and inclinations. But the moft ex- 
cellent qualities are foon fpoiled and corrupted by the 
poifon of flattery, and the pofTeflion of abfolute arid 
unlimited power: * vt dominationU convulfus* 

It is a fine fentiment in a minifter of ftate, to be 
lefs affected with an affront to himfelf, than with the 
wrong done his matter by giving him evil and pernicious 
counfel. 

Mardonius's counfel was pernicious ; becaufe, as 
Artabanes obferves, it tended only to nourifh and 
increafe that fpirit of haughtinefs and violence in the 
prince, which was but too prevalent in him already, 
#p kv%itrm ; and f in that it difpofed and accuftomed 
his mind ftill to carry his views and defires beyond his 
prefent fortune, ftill to be aiming at fomething farther, 
and to fet no bounds to his ambition. || This is the 
predominant paflion of thofe men, whom we ufually 
call conquerors, and whom, according to the lan- 
guage of the holy fcripture, we might call with greater 



* Tacit. 
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Perfici ftemma percenfe : qucm 
cctkuv invenies, cui modum imperii fatie- 

fecerit ? qui non vitam in 



\\ Nec hoc Alexandri tantum 
vitium fait, quern per Liberi Her- 
culifque veftigia felix temeritas 

fed emnium, quos fortuna 
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irritavit implendo. 



Totum regni 



aiiqua ulterius procedendi cogitatio- 
ne finierit ? Nec id mirum eft. 
Quicquidcnpiditati contigit, penitus 
hauritur & conditur : nec intereffc 
quantum eo, quod inexplebile eft f 
congeras, Sencc. 1, 7. de benef. c. 3. 

propriety, 
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propriety, (/>) robbers of nations. If you com'ider and 
examine the whole fucceffion of Perfian kings, fays 
Seneca, will you find any one of them that ever flop- 
ped his career of his own accord 5 that was ever fa- 
tisfied with his paft conquefts ; or that was not form- 
ing fome new proje£t or enterprize, when death fur- 
prized him ? Nor ought we to be aftonifhed at fuch a 
difpofition, adds the fame author : for ambition is a gulf 
and a bottomlefs abyfs, wherein every thing is loft 
that is thrown in, and where, though you were to 
heap province upon province, and "kingdom upon king- 
dom, you would never be able to fill up the mighty 
void. 

Sect. II. Xerxes begins his march, and pajfes f? 



Afia Into Europe, by cr offing the Jireights of the HeU 
lefpont upon a bridge of boats. 

(q) T* 1 H E war being refolved upon, Xerxes, that 

J- he might omit nothing which might contribute 
to the fuccefs of his undertaking, entered into a con- 
federacy with the Carthaginians, who were at that 
time the mod potent people of the weft, and made 
an agreement with them, that whilft the Perfian forces 
(hould attack Greece, the Carthaginians (hould fall 
upon the Grecian colonies that were fettled in Sicily 
and Italy, in order to hinder them from coming to the 
aid of the other Grecians. The Carthaginians made 
Amilcar their general, who did not content himfeli 
with raifing as many troops as he could in Africa, but 
with the money that Xerxes had fent him, engaged a 
great number of foldiers out of Spain, Gaul, and 



Italy, in his fervice ; fo that he collected an army of 

three hundred thoufand men, and a proportionate num- 
ber of fhips, in order to execute the projects and fti- 
pulations of the league. 

Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the prophet (r) Daniel's 
prediction, having through his power and his great 

(/>) Jer. iv. 7. (?) A. M, 3523. Ant, J. C. 481- 



(?) Dan. xi. 2. 
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riches Jlirred up all the nations of the then known world 
again]} the realm of Greece , that is to fay, of all the 
weft under the command of Amilcar, and of all the 
eaft, that was under his own banner, (s) fet out from 
Sufa, in order to enter upon this war, in the fifth year 
of his reign, which was the tenth after the battle of 
Marathon, and marched towards Sardis, the place of 
rendezvous for the whole land-army, whilft the fleet 
advanced along the coafts of Afia Minor towards the 
Hellefpont. 

(t) Xerxes had given orders to have a pa/Tage cut 
through mount Athos. This is. a mountain in Mace- 
donia, now a province of Turkey in Europe, which 
extends a great way into the Archipelago, in the form 
of a peninfula. It is joined to the land only by an 
Ifthmus of about half a league over. We have al- 
ready taken notice, that the fea in this place was very 
tempeftuous, and occafioned frequent fhipwrecks. 
Xerxes made this his pretext for the orders he gave for 
cutting through the mountain : but the true reafon was 
the vanity of fignalizing himfelf by an extraordinary 
enterprize, and by doing a thing that was extremely 
difficult ; as Tacitus fays of Nero : erat incredibilium 
cupitor. Accordingly Herodotus obferves, that this 
undertaking was more vain-glorious than ufeful, fince 
he might with lefs trouble and expence have had his 
vefiels carried over the Ifthmus, as was the practice in 
thofe days. The pafiage he caufed to be cut through 
the mountain was broad enough to let two galleys with 
three banks of oars each pafs through it a-breaft. 
(u) This prince, who was extravagant enough to be- 
lieve, that all nature and the very elements were un- 
der his command, in confequence of that opinion, 
writ a letter to mount Athos in the following terms : 

Athos, thou proud and afpiring mountain, that liftejl up 
thy bead unto the heavens, I advife thee mi to be Jo au- 
dacious, as to put rocks and ftones, which cannot le cut, 

(1) Her. 1. 7. c. 46. A. M. 3524. Ant. J. C. 480, {t) Ibid, 
c, 2i, 24. («) PliK. dftfra cc&ib. p. 45 
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in the way of thy workmen. If th:u give/} them that op- 
fofition, I Jhall cut thee entirely d)wn y and throw thee 
headlong into the fea. (x) At the fame time he ordered 
his labourers to be whipt, in order to make them carry 

on the work the fader. 

fa) A traveller, who lived in the time of Francis the 
firft, and who wrote a book in Latin concerning the 
fmp-ular and remarkable things he had feen in his tra- 



vels, doubts the truth of this fad}, and takes notice, 
that as he palled near mount Athos, he could perceive 
no traces or footlleps of the work we have been fpeak- 



iri£ of. 



Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced 
s Sardis. Having left Cappadocia and palled the 
river Halys, he came to Celene, a city of Phrygia, 
near which is the fource of the Maeander. Pythius, 
a Lydian, had his refidence in this city, and next to 
Xerxes was the mofr. opulent prince of thofe times. He 
entertained Xerxes and his whole army with an in- 
credible magnificence, and made him an offer of all 
his wealth towards defraying the expences of his ex- 
pedition. Xerxes, furprized and charmed at fo gene- 
rous an offer, had the curiofity to enquire to what fum 
his riches amounted. Pythius made anfwer, that ha- 
ving the defign of offering them to his fervice he had 
taken an exa& account of them, and that the filver he 
had by him amounted to two thoufand * talents, (which 
make fix millions French money ) ; and the gold to 
four millions of Darics f, wanting feven thoufand, 
(that is to fay, to forty millions of livres, wanting 
feventy thoufand, reckoning ten livres French money 
to the Daric. ) All this money he offered him, tel- 
ling him, that his revenues were fufficient for the fup- 
port of Ins houfhoid. Xerxes made him very hearty 
acknowledgment?, entered into a particular friendfhip 
with him, and, that he might not be outdone in ge- 

(y) P tl. ;-r.iia. trer.':. 47c. (f Bel Jon. fingul. rcr. 

ci'.'riv. r. \x) Herod. I. 7. e. z6, 29. 

* A':-:.- Itx n\. jlsl f AbWt IjJOOjOOoLfirliMg. 
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nerofity, in (lead of accepting his offers, obliged him 
to accept of a prefent of the feven tboufand Daries, 
which were wanting to make up his gold a round furn 
of four millions. 

After fuch a conduct as this, who would not thin 
that * Pythius's peculiar character and particular v itue 
had been generofity, and a noble contempt of riches ? 
And yet he was one of the moft penurious princes in 
the world ; and, who betides his fordid avarice with 
regard to himfelf, was extremely cruel and inhuman 



to his fubjeefs, whom he kept continually employed in 
hard and fruitlefs labour, always digging in the gold 
and filver mines, which he had in his territories. When 
he was abfent from home, all his fubjedls went with 
tears in their eyes to the princefs his wife, laid their 
complaints before her, and implored her affi fiance. 
Commiferating their condition, flie made ufe of a 
very extraordinary method to work upon her hufband, 
and to give him a clear fenfe and a kind of palpable 
demonftration of the folly and injuftice of his conduct. 
On his return home, fhe ordered an entertainment to 
be prepared for him, very magnificent in appearance, 
but what in reality was no entertainment. All the 
courfes and fervices were of gold and filver ; and the 
prince in the midft of all thefe rich difhes and fplendid 
•aritfes could not fatisfy his hunger. He eafily divined 
the meaning of this senigma, and began to confider, 
that the end of gold and filver was not merely to be 
looked upon, but to be employed and made ufe of ; 
and that to neglect, as he had done, the bufinefs of 



1 



hufband ry and the tilling of lands, by employing all 
his people in digging and working of mines, was the 
direct way to bring a famine both upon himfelf and his 
country. For the future therefore he only referved a 
fifth part of his people for the bufinefs of mining. Plu- 
tarch has preferved this fact in a treatife, wherein he 
has collected a great many others to prove the ability 
and induftry of ladies. We have the fame difpemtioh 

* Plutarch calls him Pytbis. Plut. dc virt. mulier. p. z6z, 
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of mind defigned in fabulous ftory, in the example of 
a f prince, who reigned in this very country, for whom 
every thing that he touched was immediately turned 
into gold, according to the requeft which he himfelf had 

made to the gods, and who by that means was in dan- 
ger of perifhing with hunger. 

(£) The fame prince, who had made fuch obliging 
offers to Xerxes, having defired as a favour of him fome- 

time afterwards, that out of his five fons who ferved 
in his army, he would be pleafed to leave him the el- 
deft, in order to be a fupport and comfort to him in 
his old age ; the king was fo enraged at the propofal, 
though fo reafonable in itfelf, that he caufed the el- 
deft fpn to be killed before the eyes of his father, gi- 
ving the latter to underftand, that it was a favour he 
fpared him and the reft of his children ; and then 
caufing the dead body to be cut in two, and one part 
to be placed on the right, and the other on the left, he 
made the whole army pafs between them, as if he 
meant to purge and purify it by fuch a facrifice. What 
sl monfter in nature is a prince of this kind j How is 
it poflible to have any dependance upon the friendfhip 
of the great, or to rely upon their warmeft profeflions 
and proteftations of gratitude and fervice ? 

(c) From Phrygia Xerxes marched, and arrived at 
Sardis, where he fpent the winter. From hence he 
fent heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Athens 
and Lacedsemon, to require them to give him earth 
smd water, which, as we have taken notice before, 
was the way of exacting and acknowledging fubmif- 
iion. 

Aflbon as the fpring of the year came on, he left 
Sardis, and directed his march towards the Hellefpont. 
(d) Being arrived there, he was defirous to fee a na- 
val engagement for his curiofity and diverfion. To 
this end, a throne, was ere&ed for him upon an emi- 

(b) Her. !. 7. c. 38, 39. Sen. de ira, 1. 3. c . 17. U) Her. 

I 7. c. 30—3*. (d) Ibid, c.44 & 46. 
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nence ; and in that fituation, feeing all the Tea crowded 
with his veflels, and the land covered with his troops, 
he at flrfl: felt a fecret joy diffufe itfelf through his 
foul, in furveying with his own eyes the vaft extent 
of his power, and confidering himfelf as the moft 
happy of mortals : but reflecting foon afterwards, 
that of fo many thoufands, in an hundred years time 
there would not be one living foul remaining, his joy 
was turned into grief, and he could not forbear weep- 
ing at the uncertainty and inftability of human things. 

He might have found another fubject of reflection, 
which would have more juftly merited his tears and 
affliction, had he turned his thoughts upon himfelf, 
and confidered the reproaches he deferved for being the 
inftrument of fhortning that fatal term to millions of 
people, whom his cruel ambition was going to facrific* 
in an unjuft and unneceflary war. 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making 
himfelf ufeful to the young prince, and of inftiiling 
into him fentiments of goodnefs for his people, laid 
hold of this moment, in which he found him touched 
with a fenfe of tendernefs and humanity, and led him 

V 0 

into further reflections upon the miferies with which 
the lives of moft men are attended, and which render 
them fo painful and unhappy ; endeavouring at the 
fame time to make him fenfible of the duty and obli- 
gation of princes, who, not being able to prolong the 

natural life of their fubjects, ought at leaft to do all 
that lies in their power, to alleviate the pains, and al- 
lay the bitternefs of it. 

In the fame converfation Xerxes afked his uncle if 
he ftill perfifted in his firft opinion, and if he would 
ftill advife him not to make war againft Greece, fup- 
pofing he had not feen the vifion, which occafioned 
him to change his fentiments. Artabanes owned, he 
ilill had his fears ; and that he was very uneafy con- 
cerning two things. What are thofe two things, re- 
plies Xerxes ? The land and the fea, fays Artabanes : 
the land, becaufe there is no country that can feed and 

G 3 main- 
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maintain fo numerous an army ; the fea, becaufe there 
are no ports capable of receiving fuch a multitude of 
ve/Tels. The king was very fenfible of the ftrength 
of this reafoning but, as it was now too late to go 
back, he made anfwcr, that in great undertakings 
men ought not fo narrowly to examine all the incon- 
veniences that may attend them that if they did, no 
fknal enterprizes would ever be attempted ; and that 
if his predecefibrs had obferved fo fcrupulous and timo- 
rous a rule of policy, the Perfian empire would never 
have attained its prefent height of greatnefs and glory. 

Artabanes gave the king another piece of very pru- 
dent advice, which he thought fit to follow no more 
than he had done the former: this advice was, not to 
employ the Ionians in his fcrvice againvr. the Grecians, 
from whom they were originally defcended, and on 
which account he ought to fufpc£fc their fidelity. 
Xerxes, however, after thefe conventions with his 
uncle, treated him with great friendfhip, paid him the 
highei't marks of honour and refpeft, fent him back 
to Sufa to take the care and adminiftration of the em- 
pire upon him during his own abfence, and to that end 
veftcd him with his whole authority. 

(c) Xerxes, at a vail c-xpencc, had caufed a bridge 
cf boats to be built upon the fea, for the paffage of his 
forces from Afia into Europe. The fpace that fepa- 
ratcs the two continents, formerly called the Hellefpont, 
and now calico the freights of the Dardanells, or of 
Gallipoli, is 'even ftadia's in breadth, which is near an 
Engliih mile. A violent ftorm riling on a fudden, 
fbon after broke down the bridge. Xerxes hearing 
this news on his arrival, fell into a tranfport of paf- 
fion ; and in order to avenge himfelf of fo cruel an 
affront, commanded two pair of chains to be thrown 
into the fea, as if he meant to /hackle and confine it, 
and that his men fhould give it three hundred firokes of 
a whip, and fpeak to it in this manner : Thou trou- 
blejome and unhappy element, thus does thy majler chajlife 

[c) Her. I. 7. c. 33 — 36, 
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thee for having affronted him zvithout reafon, K?tow^ 
that Xerxes will eafily find means to pafs over thy waters 
in fpite of all thy bilhivs and ref fiance. The extrava- 
gance of this prince did not flop here ; but making the 
undertakers of the work anfwerable for events, which 
do not in the leaft depend upon the power of man, he 
ordered all the perfons to have their heads ftruck ofF, 
that had been charged with the direction and ma- 
nagement of that undcrtakin 

(f) Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be 
built, one for the arm/ to pafs over, and the other for 
the baggage and beafts of burden. He appointed work- 
men more able and expert than the former, who went 
about it in this manner. They placed three hundred 
and fixty veilels acrofs, fome of them having three 
banks of oars, and other fifty oars a-piece, with their 
fides turned towards the Euxine fea ; and on the fide 

faced the jEgaean fea they put three hundred and 



fourteen. They then call large anchors into the w 
on both fides, in order to fix and fecure all thefevefieis 
againft the violence of the winds, and againfl the cur- 
rent * of the water. On the eaft fide they left three 
paflages or vacant fpaces between the veflels, that there 
might be room for fmail boats to go and come eafily, 
as there was occafion, to and from the Euxine fea. 
After this upon the land on both fides they drove large 



piles into the earth, with huge rings fattened to them, 
to which were tied fix v.ift cables, which went over 
each of the two bridges ; two of which cables were 
made of hemp, and four of a fort of reeds, called 
p&X®*, which were made ufe of in thofe times for the 
making of cordage. Thole that were made of hemp 
muft have been of an extraordinary flrcngth and 
thicknefs, fince every cubit of thofe cables weighed 2 

(/) Her. 1. 7. c. 33—36. 

* Polybius remarks, that there the rivers, which empty tbcmfeh r »s 

is a current of water frcm the into thofe tivc Jeas, Vol. 1. 4. pag. 
lake Maotis and the Euxine fea 
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talent *. The cables laid over the whole extent of 
the veflels length wife, reached from one fide to the other 
of the fea. When this part of the work was finifhed 
quite over the veflels lengthwife, and over the cables 
we have been fpeaking of, they laid the trunks of 
trees, cut purpofely for that ufe, and flat boats again 
©verthem, fattened and joined together, toferve as a 
kind of floor or folid bottom : all which they covered 
over with earth, and added rails or battlements on each 
iide, that the horfes and cattle might not be frightned 
with feeing the fea in their pafiage. This was the 
form of thofe famous bridges built by Xerxes. 

When the whole work was com pleated, a day was 
appointed for their pafling over. And aflbon as the 
flrfl rays of the fun began to appear, fweet odours of 
all kinds were abundantly fpread over both the bridges, 
and the way was ftrewed with myrtle. At the fame 
time Xerxes poured out libations into the fea, and 
turning his face towards the fun, the principal object 
of the Ferfian worfhip, he implored the afliftance of 
that god in the enterprize he had undertaken, and de- 
fired the continuance of his protection till he had made 
the entire conqueft of Europe, and had brought it into 
fubjection to his power : this done, he threw the vef- 
fel, which he ufed in making his libations, together 
with a golden cup, and a Perfian fcymitar, into the 
fea. The army was feven days and feven nights in 
pafling over thefe ftreights ; thofe who were appointed 
to conduct the march, ladling the poor foldiers all the 
'while with whips, in order to quicken their fpeed, 
according to the cuftom of that nation, which pro- 
perly fpeaking was only an huge aflemblage of 
ilaves. 

* A talent in ivtigbt conjifted of founds of cur iveigbt ; and the mina 
<0 min* s that is to fay, of 4a conjijied of joo drachms. 
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(^)VERXES directing his march acrofs the 

Thracian Cherfonefus, arrived at Dor, a city 
/landing at the mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace ; 
where, having incamped his army, and given orders 
for his fleet to follow him along the more, he reviewed 
them both. 

He found the land-army, which he had brought out 
of Afia, con lifted of feven teen hundred thoufand foot, 
and of fourfcore thoufand horfe, which with twenty 
thoufand men that were abfolutely necefiary at leaft for 
conducting and taking care of the carriages and the 
camels, made in all eighteen hundred thoufand men. 
When he had palled the Hellefpont, the other nations 
that fubmitted to him, made an addition to his army 
of three hundred thoufand men ; which made all his 
land-forces together amount to two millions one hun- 
dred thoufand men. 

His fleet, as it was when it fet out from Alia, 
confided of twelve hundred and feven veflels, cr gal- 
leys, all of three banks of oars, and intended for fight- 
ing. Each veflel carried two hundred men, natives of 
the country that fitted them out, befides thirty more 
that were either Perfians or Medes, or of the Sacs : 
which made in all two hundred and feventy feven thou- 
fand fix hundred and ten men. The European na- 
tions augmented his fleet with an hundred and twenty 
veflels, each of which carried two hundred men, in 
all four and twenty thoufand : thefe added to the other 
amount together to three hundred and one thoufand 
lix hundred and ten men. 

Befides this fleet, which con fi fled all of large vef- 
fels, the fmall galleys of thirty and fifty oars, the 
tranfport fhips, the veffels that carried the provifions, 
and that were employed in other ufes, amounted to 

(g) Her, 1. 7,c, 56 — 99. & 184 — 187, 
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three thoufand. If we reckon but eighty men in 
each of thefe veflels, one with another, that made in 
the whole two hundred and forty thoufand men. 

Thus when Xerxes arrived at Thermopylae, his 
land and fea-forces together made up the number of 
two millions, fix hundred and forty one thoufand, fix 
hundred and ten men, without including fervants, eu- 
nuchs, women, futlers, and other people of that fort, 
which ufually follow an army, and of which the num- 
ber at this time was equal to that of the forces : fo that 
the whole number of fouls that followed Xerxes in 
this expedition, amounted to five millions, two hun- 
dred eighty-three thoufand two hundred and twenty. 
This is the computation which Herodotus makes of 
them, and in which Plutarch and Ifocrates agree with 
him. (h) Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, iElian and o- 
thers, fall very fhort of this number in their calcula- 
tion : but their accounts of the matter appear to be 
lefs authentic than that of Herodotus, who liv'd in the 
fame age this expedition was made, and who repeats 
the infcription engraved by the order of the Am- 
phiclyons, upon the monument of thofe Grecians 
who were k\\kd at Thermopylae, which exprefled 
that they fought againft three millions of men. 

(0 For the fuftenanceof all thefe perfons there mud 
be every day con fumed, according to Herodotus 
computation, above an hundred and ten thoufand 
three hundred and forty medimni's of flour, (the 
medimnuswasa meafure, which according to Buda-us 
was equivalent to fix of our bufhels ) allowing for every 
head the quantity of a chcenix, which was the daily 
portion or allowance that mailers gave their Haves a- 
mong the Grecians. We have no account in hiftory 
of any other army fo. numerous as this. And amongffc 
all thefe millions of men, there was not one that 
could vie with Xerxes in point of beauty, either for the 
ccmelintfc of his face, or the talinefs of his perfon. 

'/•) Died. I. it r . 3. piin, j, 33, c , , j£ X K c . 3> 

{:) Her. I. 7. c. jS 7 . J 

But 
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But this is a poor merit or pre-eminence for a prince, 
when attended with no other. Accordingly Juftin, 
after he has mentioned the number of thefe troops, 

adds> that this vaft body of forces wanted a chief: 
Huic tanto agmini dux defuh. 

We fhould hardly be able to conceive how it was 
poffible to find a fufficient quantity of provifions for 
fuch an immenfe number of perfons, if the [k) hiflo- 
rian had not informed us, that Xerxes had employed 
four whole years in making preparations for this ex- 
pedition. We have feen already how many veflels of 

burthen there were, that coafted along continually to 
attend upon and fupply the land-army : and doubtlefs 
there were frefh ones arriving every day, that furnifh- 
ed the camp with a fufficient plenty of all things ne~ 
ceffary. 

(/) Herodotus acquaints us with the method they 
made ufe of to calculate their forces, which were ai - 
moll innumerable. They aflembled ten thoufand men 

in a particular place, and ranked them as clofe together 
as was poffible ; after which they defcribed a circle 

quite round them, and erected a little wall upon that 
circle about half the height of a man's body : when 
this was done, they made the whole army fucceffively 

pafs through this fpace, and thereby- knew to what 
number it amounted. 

Herodotus gives us alfo a particular account of the 
different armour of all the nations this army confifred 
of. Befides the generals of every nation, who each 
of them commanded the troops of their refpeciive 
country, the land-army was under the command of 
fix Perfian generals ; viz. Mardonius, the fon of 

Gobryas ; Tirintatechmus, the fon of Artabanes, and 
Smerdonus, fon to Otanes, both near relations to the 
king ; Mafiftus, fon of Darius and Atofla ; Gergis, 
fon of Ariazcs ; and Megabyzus, fon of Zopyrus. 
The ten thoufand Perfians, who were called the ini- 

'/) Her, 1. c, 20. {!) Ibid. c, 6c* 
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mortal band, were commanded by Hydarnes. The 

cavalry had its particular commanders. 

There were likewife four Perfian generals who com- 
manded the fleet. In (m) Herodotus we have a par- 
ticular account of all the nations by which it was fitted 
cut. Artemifa queen of Halicarnaflfus, who from the 
death of her hufband governed the kingdom forherfon, 
that was ftill a minor, brought but five veflels along 
with her ; but they were the beft equipped, and the 
lighteft mips in the whole fleet, next to thofe of the 
Sidonians. This princefs diftinguifiied herfelf in this 
war by her fingular courage, and ftill more by her 
prudence and conduct. Herodotus obferves, that a- 
mong all the commanders in the army, there was not 
one who gave Xerxes fo good advice and fuch wife 
counfel as this queen : but he was not prudent enough 
to apply it to his advantage. 

When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces by 
land and fea, he afked Demaratus, if he thought the 
Grecians would dare to expect him. I have already 
taken notice, that this Demaratus was one of the two 
kings of Sparta, who being exiPd by the faction of his 
enemies, had taken refuge at the Perfian court, where 
he was entertained with the greateft marks of honour 
and beneficence, (n) As the courtiers were one day 
cxprefling their furprize that a king fhould fufFer him- 
felf to be banifhed, and defired him to acquaint them 
with the reafon of it : // is, fays he, becaufe the laiv 
is more powerful than the kings at Sparta. This prince 
was very much confidered in Perfia: but neither the 
injuftice of the Spartan citizens, nor the kind treat- 
ment of the Perfian king, could make him forget his 
country *. Aflbon as he knew that Xerxes was making 
preparations for the war, he found means to give the 
.Grecians fecret intelligence of it. And now being ob- 
liged on this occafion to fpeak his fentiments to the 

(m) Her. I. 7. c. 89, 99. (») Pint, in Apoph. Lacon. p. 220. 

* Amicior patria poft fugam, quam regi poft beneficia. Juftin. 

* king, 



cc 



cc 
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king, he did it with fuch a noble freedom and dignity, 
as became a Spartan, and a king of Sparta. 

(0) Demaratus, before he anfwered the king's ques- 
tion, defired to know whether it was his pleafure that 
he mould flatter him, or that he mould fpeak his 
thoughts to him freely and truly. Xerxes having de- 
clared that he defired him to a& with entire Sincerity, 
he fpoke in the following terms : " Great prince, 
fays Demaratus, fince it is agreeable to your plea- 
" fure and commands, I mall deliver my fentiments 
to you with the utmoft truth and fmcerity. It 
muft be confefled, that from the beginning of time, 
* 4 Greece has been trained up, and accuftomed to po- 
c< verty : but then me has introduced and eftablifhed 
" virtue within her territories, which wifdom culti- 
vates, and the vigour of her laws maintains. And 
it is by the ufe, which Greece knows how to make 
of this virtue, that (he equally defends herfelf againffc 
the inconveniences of poverty, and the yoke of 
*' Servitude. But, to fpeak only of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, my particular countrymen, you may ami re 
yourfelf, that as they are born and bred up in li- 
berty, they will never hearken to any propofals 
that tend to flavery. Though they were deferted 



" and abandoned by all the other Grecians, and re- 



*c 



cc 



cc 



cc 
cc 



cc 



cc 



tc duced to a band of a thoufand men, or even to a 
" more inconfiderable number, they will ftill come 
" out to meet you, and not refufe to give you battle." 
Xerxes upon hearing this difcourfe fell a laughing : 
and as he could not comprehend how men, in fuch a 
ftate of liberty and independence, as the Lacedaemo- 
nians were defcribed to enjoy, who had no mailer to 
force and compel them to it, could be capable of ex- 

pofing themfelves in fuch a manner to danger and 



death ; Demaratus replied : (p) " The Spartans indeed 
are free, and under no Subjection to the will of any 
man ; but at the fame time they have laws, to 
which they are fubject, and of which they iland 

(0) Her. 1. 7. c. ioi, 105. (j>) Ibid, c. 145, 146. 

" in 
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in greater awe than your fubjecls do of your ma- 

jefty. Now by thefe laws they are forbid ever to 

in battle, let the number of their enemies be 
never fo fuperior ; and are commanded, by abiding 




" firm in their poft, either to conquer or to die. 

Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith 
Demaratus fpoke to him, and continued his march. 

Sect. IV. The Lacedemonians and Athenians fend 
to their allies in vain to require fuccours from them. 
The command of the fleet given to the Lacedemonians. 

ACED^MONand Athens, which were 

the two moft powerful cities of Greece, and 
the cities againft which Xerxes was moft exafperatcd, 
were not 



(f)T 



indolent 



afleep 



hi lft fo formidable an 



enemy was approaching. Having received intelligence 
long before of the defigns of this prince, they had fent 
fpies to Sardis, in order to have a more exact informa- 

of the number and quality of his forces. Thefe 



fpies were feized, and as they 



juft g 



be 



put to death, Xerxes countermanded it, and gave or- 
ders that they fhould be conducted through his army, 
and then fent back without any harm being done to 
them. At their return the Grecians under flood what 
they had to apprehend from fo potent an enemy. 

They fent deputies at the fame time to Argos, into 
Sicily to Gelon tyrant of Syracufe, to the files of 
Corcyra and Crete, to de fire fuccours from them, and 
to form a league againft the common enemy. 

(r) The people of Argos offered a very confidera* 



ble fuccour, on condition thev fhould have an < 
lhare of the authority and command with the I 
daemonians. The latter confented, that the kin 
Argos fhould have the fame authority as e 



qual 



of 



ther of the 



two k 



f 



Tl 



was 



g 



deal : but 



hat 



granting them 



a 



d mifch 



re not 



led by a miftaken point of honour, and a fool if h 



jealcu! 



of 



Tl 



{S) Her. 1. 7. c. 145, 146 



Argives were not con- 

(r) Ibid, c, 14% 152. 
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tented with this offer, and refufed to enter into the 
league with the Grecians, without confidering, that if 
they fiiffered them to be deftroyed, their own ruin rauft 
inevitably follow. 

(s) The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, 
and addreffed themfelves to Gelon , who was the 
moft potent prince of the Greeks at that time. He 
promifed to aflift them with two hundred veffels of 
three benches of oars, with an army of twenty thou- 
fand foot and two thoufand horfe, two thoufand light- 
armed foldiers, and the fame number of bow-men and 
flingers, and to fupply the Grecian army with provi- 
fions during the whole war, on condition they would 
make him generaliflimo of all the forces both by land 
and fea. The Lacedaemonians were highly offended 
at fuch a propofal. GeJon then abated fomewhat in 
his demands, and promifed the fame, provided he 
had at leaf! the command either of the fleet or of the 
army. This propofal was ftrenuoufly oppofed by the 
Athenians, who made anfwer, that they alone had a 
right to command the fleet, in cafe the Lacedaemo- 
nians were willing to give it up. Gelon had a more 
fubftantial reafon for not leaving Sicily unprovided of 
troops, which was the approach of the formidable army 
of the Carthaginians, commanded by Amilcar, that 
confifted of three hundred thoufand men. 

The inhabitants of Corey ra, now called Corfu 

gave the envoys a more favourable anfwer, and imme- 
diately put to fea with a fleet of fixty veflels. But they 
advanced no farther than to the coafts of Laconia, 




pretending they were hindered by contrary winds,, 
but in reality waiting to fee the fuccefs of an engage- 
ment, that they might afterwards range themfelves 
on the fide of the conqueror. 

(u) The people of Crete, having confulted the 
Delphic oracle, to know what refolution they were to 

take on this occafion, abfoiutely refufed to enter into 
the league. 



(s) Ibid. c. 153 — 162. (t) Ibid, c. 168, (u) Ibid, c, 169 — 17U 

Thus 
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(x) Thus were the Lacedaemonians and Athenians 
left almoft to themfelves, all the reft of the cities and 
nations having fubmitted to the heralds, that Xerxes 
had fent to require earth and water of them, excepting 
the people of Thefpia and of Plataea. (j) In fo pref- 
fing a danger, their firft care was to put an end to all 
difcord and divifion among themfelves ; for which 
reafon the Athenians made peace with the people of 
/Egina, with whom they were actually at war. 

(z) Their next care was to appoint a general : for 
there never was any occafion wherein it was more ne- 
ceflary to choofe one, capable of fo important a truft, 
than in the prefentconjuncrure, when Greece was up- 
on the point of being attacked by the whole forces of 
Afia. The moft able and experienced captains, terri- 
fy M at the greatnefs of the danger, had taken the refo- 
lution "of not prefenting themfelves as candidates. There 
Was a certain citizen at Athens, whofe name was Epi- 
cydes, that had fome eloquence, but in other refpecls 
was a perfon of no merit, was in difreputation for his 
want of courage, and notorious for his avarice. Not- 

■witl : u and i njr all wli'ch It was apprciiciitietl, tAvat in 
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*ent Hate of affairs he was the only perfon capable of 
commanding, did for that reafon make no fcruple of 
employing bribes and prefents to remove his compe- 
titor : * and having found means to make the ambi- 
tion of Epicydes amends, by gratifying his avarice,. 

he got himfelf ele&ed general in his ftead. We may 

here, I think, very juftly apply to Themiftocles what 
Titus Livius fays of Fabius on a like occafion. This 
great commander finding, when Hannibal was in the 
heart of Italy, that the people were going to make a 
man of no merit conful, employed all his own credit, 
as well as that of his friends, to be continued in the 
confulfliip, without being concerned at the clamour 
that might be raifed againft him j and he fucceeded in 

the attempt. The hiltorian adds, " f The con- 
* c juncture of affairs, and the extreme danger the 

<s commonwealth was expofed to, were arguments of 

<c fuch weight, that they prevented any one from 
" being offended at a conduft, which might appear 
<c to be contrary to rules, and removed all fufpicion 
cc of Fabius's having a£ted upon any motive of inte- 
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in greater awe than your fubjecls do of your ma- 



jefty. 



Now by thefe laws they are forbid ever to 



fly in battle, let the number of their enemies be 
never fo fuperior ; and are . commanded, by abiding 



firm in their poft, either to conquer or to die. 
Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith 
Demaratus fpoke to him, and continued his march. 

Sect. IV. The Lacedamonians and Athenians fend 
to their allies in vain to require fuccours fro?n them. 
The command of the fleet given to the Lacedamonians. 

ACED^MON and Athens, which were 



the two mod; 



erful cities of Greece, and 



the cities againft which Xerxes was moft exafperated, 
were not indolent or afleep, whilff. fo formidable an 
enemy was approaching. Having received intelligence 
long before of the defigns of this prince, they had fent 
fpies to Sardis, in order to have a more exact informa- 

his forces. Thefe 



iuft 



be 



tion of the number and quality of his 
fpies were feized, and as they were 
put to death, Xerxes countermanded it, and gave or 
ders that they mould be conducted through his army 
and then fent back without anv harm beins: done to 



them. At their return the Grecians underftood what 
they had to apprehend from fo potent an enemy. 



I'hey fent deputies at the fame time to Argc 



into 



Sicily to Gelon tvrant of Syracufe, to the iiles of 



Corcyra and Crete 



defire fuccours from 



and 



to form a league a^ainft the common enemy. 



The peep 



Argos offered a very confidti 
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Lie fuccour, on condition they fhould have an equal 
fliare of the authority 



nd command with the I 



The 



daemon ians. 

Argos fhould have the 
two kings of Sparta. 



fame 
Th 



was 



that the kins: of 

y as either of the 

them a 



granting 



great deal 
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but into what errors and mifchi 
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ken point of honour 



boli ill 
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Argives were not con- 
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tented with this offer, and refufed to enter into the 

league with the Grecians, without confidering, that if 
they fuffered them to be destroyed, their own ruin muft 

inevitably follow. 

(s) The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, 
and addreffed themfelves to Gelon , who was the 
rnoft potent prince of the Greeks at that time. He 
promifed to affift them with two hundred veffels of 
three benches of oars, with an army of twenty thou- 
fand foot and two thoufand horfe, two thoufand light- 
armed foldiers, and the fame number of bow-men and 
{lingers, and to fupply the Grecian army with provi- 
sions during the whole war, on condition they would 
make him generaliflimo of all the forces both by land 
and fea. The Lacedaemonians were highly offended 
at fuch a propofal. Gelon then abated fomewhat in 
his demands, and promifed the fame, provided he 
had at leaft the command either of the fleet or of the 
army. This propofal was ftrenuoufly oppofed by the 
Athenians, who made anfwer, that they alone had a 
riffht to command the fleet, in cafe the Lacedsemo- 



were willing to give it up. Gelon had a more 
fubftantial reafon for not leaving Sicily unprovided of 
troops, which was the approach of the formidable army 
of the Carthaginians, commanded by Amiiear, that 
confifted of three hundred thou/and men. 

The inhabitants of Corey ra, now called Corfu 
gave the envoys a more favourable anfwer, and imme- 
diately put to fea with a fleet of llxty veffels. But they 
advanced no farther than to the coafls of Laconia, 
pretending they were hindered by contrary winds,, 
but in reality waiting to lee the fuccefs of an engage- 
ment, that they miiht afterwards range themfelves 




the fide of the conqueror 



Dclph 



The people of Crete, having confuited the 

refolution they were to 



take on this occanon, abiolutely refufv 
the leaf-rue. 

(5^ Ibid, c, J53 — 162, (t) Ibid, c. 168, [u] Ibid, c, 169 — 17* 
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x) Thus were the Lacedaemonians and Athenians 
left almoft to themfelves, all the reft of the cities and 
nations having fubmitted to the heralds, that Xerxes 
had fent to require earth and water of them, excepting 
the people of Thefpia and of Plataea. (y) In fopref- 
fing a danger, their firft care was to put an end to all 



difcord and divifion among themfelves ; for which 




reafon the Athenians made peace with the people of 
^Sgina, with whom they were actually at war. 

Their next care was to appoint a general : for 
there never was any occafion wherein it was more ne- 
cellary to choofe one, capable of fo important a truft, 
than in the pre fent conjuncture, when Greece was up- 
on the point of being attacked by the whole forces of 
Afia. The moft able and experienced captains, terri- 
fy 'd at the greatnefs of the danger, had taken the refo- 
lution'of not prefenting themfelves as candidates. There 
was a certain citizen at Athens, whofe name was Epi- 
cydcs, that had fome eloquence, but in other refpecls 
was a perfon of no merit, was in difreputation for his 
want of courage, and notorious for his avarice. Not- 
withstanding all which it was apprehended, that in 
the alTembly of the people the votes would run in his 
favour. Themiftocles, who was fenfible, * that in. 
calm weather almoft any mariner may be capable of 
conducting a vefTel, but that in ftorms and tempefts the 
moft able pilots are at a lofs, was convinced, that the 
commonwealth was ruined, if Epicydes was choferv 
general, whofe venal and mercenary foul gave them 
the ju (reft reafon to fear, that he was not proof againft 
the Perfian gold. There are occafions,. when, in or- 
der to act wifely, ( I had almoft faid regularly ) it is 
necefiary to difpenfe wirh and rife above all rule. 
Themiftocles, who knew very well that in the pre- 

fx) Ibid. 0 132. (y) Ibid. c. 145. (a} Plut. in 

Themht. p. 114. ' 

* Quilibet nautarum vaftorum- ac turbato mari rapitur vcnto na- 

que tranijuilio mari gubernare po- vis, turn viro & cubernatcre opus 



i'.ir : iibi cna f«eva tempeltas eft, eft. Liv, i, 24. n. 8. 
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*ent itate of affairs he was the only perfon capable of 
commanding, did for that reafon make no fcruple of 
employing bribes and prefents to remove his compe- 
titor : * and having found means to make the ambi- 
tion of Epicydes amends, by gratifying h 



he got himfelf elected g 



his ftead. We may 



here, I think, very juftly apply to Themiftocles what 
Titus Livius fays of Fabius on a like occafion. 



Th 



great commander finding, 



when Hannibal was 



the 



of Italy, that the people were going to make 



of no merit conful 



ployed 



well as that of his friends, to be continued 
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juncture of affairs, and the extreme dang 
commonwealth was expofed to, were ai 
fuch weight, that they prevented any 
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one from 



being offended 



conduct, which might appear 



of 



be contrary to rules, and 



ed all fufp 



Fabius' s having acted upon any motive of inte 
reft or amb 



On the contrary 



public ad 



red his generofity and greatnefs of foul, in that, 
he knew the commonwealth had occafion for an 



accompliihed g 



d could not be 



g 



cc doubtful of his own Angular merit in that refpect 
" he had chofen rather in fome fort to hazard his owi 
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reputation, and perhaps expofe 
reproaches of envious ton 




ues 



his character to the 
than to be wanting 
in any fervice he could render his country." 
(a) The Athenians alfo paffed a decree to recal home 
I their people that were in banifhment. They were 

(a) Plut. in Arift. p. 322, 323. 

Xpy l [//et(ri tw <p i^ertfA/lecv laudabant potius magnitudinem a- 



ifcavvtrctro vretpei rS 'Evrixodbo. 

f Tempus ac neceflitas belli, 
ac difcrimen fummas rerum, facie- 
bant ne quis aut in exemplum ex- 



quireret, aut fulpeftum cupiditatis 

imperii confulem haberet. Quin *• z 4* n » 9« 



nimi, quod, cum fummo impera- 
tore eile opus reip. fciret, feque 
eum haud dubie efle, minoris in- 
vidiam fuam, fi qua ex re oriretur, 
quam utilitatem reip. feciflet. Liv% 



afraid, 
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afraid, left Ariftides fhould join their enemies, and 
left his credit fhould carry over a great many others 
to the fide of the Barbarians. But they had a very 
falfe notion of their citizen, who was infinitely re- 
mote from fuch fentiments. Be that as it would, on 
this extraordinary juncture they thought fit to recal 
him : and Themiftocles was fo far from oppofing the 
decree for that purpofe, that he promoted it with all 
his credit and authority. The hatred and divifion of 
thefe great men had nothing in them of that impla- 
cable, bitter, and outragious fpirit, which prevailed 
among the Romans in the later times of the republic. 
The danger of the ftate was the means of their re- 
conciliation, and when their fervice was neceffary to 
the prefervation of the public, they laid afide all their 
jealoufy and rancour: and we fhall fee by the fequel, 
that Ariftides was fo far from fecretly thwarting his 
antient rival, that he zealoufly contributed to the fuc- 



cefs of his enterprizes, and to the advancement of his 
glory. 

The alarm increafed in Greece, in proportion as they 
received advice that the Perfianarmy advanced. If the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians had been able to make 
no other refiftance than with their land-forces, Greece 
had been utterly ruined and reduced to flavery. This 
exigence taught them how to fet a right value upon 
the prudent forefight of Themiftocles, who upon fome 
other pretext had caufed an hundred galleys to be built. 



Inftead of judging like the reft of the Athenians, who 
looked upon the victory of Marathon as the end of the 
war, he cn the contrary confidered it rather as the 
beginning, or as the fignal of ftill greater battles, for 
which it was neceffary to prepare the Athenian people : 
and from that very time he began to think of railing 
Athens to a fuperiority over Sparta, which for a long 
time had been the miftrefs of all Greece. With this 
view he judged it expedient to make the Athenian 
power entirely maritime, perceiving very plainly that 

as fhc was fo weak by land, fhe had no other way to 

rcn der 
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render herfelf necefiary to her allies, or formidable to 
her enemies. His opinion herein prevailed among the 
people in fpite of the oppofition of Miltiades, whofe 

difference of opinion undoubtedly arofe from the little 

probability there was, that a people entirely unacquain- 
ted with fighting at fea, and that were onlv capable of 
fitting out and arming very fmall veffels, mould be able 
to withftand fo formidable a power, as that of the Per- 

fians, who had both a numerous land-army , and a fleet 
of above a thoufand mips. 

(b) The Athenians had fome ftlver mines in a part 

of Attica, called Laurium, the whole revenues and 
products of which ufed to be diftributed amcngft them. 
Themiftocles had the courage to propofe to the people, 
that they mould aboliih thefe diftributions, and employ 
that money in building veffels with three benches of oars, 
in order to make war upon the people of /Egina, a- 
gainft whom he endeavoured to enflame their antient 
jealoufy. No people are ever willing to facrifice 
their private interefts to the general utility of the 



public : for they feldom have fo much generofity or 
public fpirit, as to purchafe the welfare or preferva- 
tion of the ftate at their own expence. The Athe- 
nian people however did it upon this occafton : moved 
by the lively remon ft ranees of Themiftocles, they con- 
fen ted, that the money which arofe from the product 
of the mines mould be employed in the building of an 
hundred galleys. Againft the arrival of Xerxes they 
doubled the number, and to that fleet Greece owed its 

prefervation. 

(c) When they came to the point of naming a gene- 
ral for the command of the navy, the Athenians, who 
alone had furnifhed the two thirds of it, laid claim to 

that honour, as appertaining to them, and their pre- 
tenfions were certainly juft and well grounded. It hap- 
pened, however, that the fuffrages of the allies all con- 
curred in favour of Eurybiades a Lacedaemonian. The- 
miftocles, though very afpiring after glory, thought it 

(&) Plut. in Themift. p. 113. (c) Her. I. 3. c. 213. 

incumbent 
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incumbent upon him on this occafion to neglecl: his 
own interefts for the common good of the nation : 
and giving the Athenians to underftand, that, provided 
they behaved themfelveswith courage and condu£t, alt 
the Grecians would quickly defire to confer the com- 
mand upon them of their own accord, he perfuaded 
them to confent, as he would do himfelf, to give up 
that point at prefent to the Spartans. It may juftly 
be fa id, that this prudent moderation in Themiftocles 
was another means of favine the Hate. For the allies 

o 

threatened to feparate themfelves from them, if they 
remfed to comply ; and if that had happened, Greece 
muft have been inevitably ruined. 

Sect. V. The battle of TJierm&pyla. The death 

of Leonidas. 

W7"HE only thing that now remained to be dif- 

cuffed 9 was to know in what place they fhould 
refolve to meet the Perfians, in order to difpute their 
entrance into Greece. The people of Theflaly re- 
prefented, that as they were the moft expofed, and 
likely to befirft attacked by the enemy, it was but rea- 
fonable, that their defence and fecurity, on which the 
fafety of all Greece fo much depended, fhould firft be 
provided for ; without which they fhould be obliged 
to take other meafures, that would be contrary to their 
inclinations, but yet abfolutely neceflary, in cafe their 
country was left unprotected and defencelefs. It was 
hereupon refolved, that ten thoufand men mould be fent 
to guard the pafiage which feparates Macedonia from 
Theflaly, near the river Peneus, between the moun- 
tains of Olympus and Ofia. But Alexander, the fon 
of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, having given them 
to underftand, that if they waited for the Perfians in 
that place, they muft inevitably be overpowered 
their numbers, they retired to Thermopylae. The 
ThefTalians finding themfelves thus abandoned, with* 
©ut any farther deliberation fubmitted to the Perfians. 




(i; A. M. 3524. Ant. J. C. 480. Her. I.7. c. 17a, 173 
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(e) Thermopylae is a {trait or narrow pafs of mount 
GEta, between Theflaly and Phocis, but twenty-five 
foot broad, which therefore might be defended by a 
fmall number of forces, and which was the only way 
through which the Perhan land-army could enter 
Achaia, and advance to befiege Athens. This was 
the place where the Grecian army thought fit to wait 
for the enemy : the perfon who commanded it was 
Leonidas, one of the two kings of Sparta, 

(f) Xerxes in the mean time was upon his march: 
he had given orders for his fleet to follow him along 
the coaft, and to regulate their motions according to 
thofe of the land-army. Wherever he came, he found 
provifions and refrefhments prepared beforehand pur- 
suant to the orders he had fent : and every city he ar- 
rived at gave him a magnificent entertainment, which 
coft immenfe fums of money. The vaft expence of 
thefe treats gave occafion to a witty faying of a certain 
citizen of Abdera in Thrace, who, when the king 
was gone, faid, they ought to thank the gods, that he 
ate but one meal a day, 

(g) In the fame country of Thrace, there was a 
prince who fhewed an extraordinary greatnefs of foul 
on this occafion : it was the king of the Bifaltes. 
Whilft all the other princes ran into fervitude, and 

bafely fubmitted to Xerxes, he bravely refufed to receive 
his yoke, or to obey him. Not being in a condition 
to refill: him with open force, he retired to the top of 
the mountain R ho dope, into an inacceflible place, and 
forbad all his fons, who were fix in number, to carry 
arms againft Greece. But they, either out of fear 
of Xerxes, or out of curiofity to fee fo important a 
war, followed the Perfians in contradi&ion to their 
fathers injunction. On their return home, their fa- 
ther to punifh fo direct a difobedience, condemned all 
his fons to have their eyes put out. Xerxes continued 

his march through Thrace, Macedonia and Thefialy, 

(e) Her. 1. 7. c. 175, 1.77. (f) Ibid. c. 108, 132. 



(#) Her. I. 8. c. 116. 
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every thing giving way before him till he came to the 
flreight of Thermopylae. 

(h) One cannot fee without the utmoft aftonifliment, 
with what an handful of troops the Grecians oppofed 
the innumerable army of Xerxes. We find a parti- 
cular account of their number in Paufanias. All their 
forces joined together, amounted only to eleven thou- 
fand two hundred men. Of which number four 
thoufand only were employed at Thermopylae to de- 
fend the pafs. But thefe foldiers, adds the hiftorian, 
were all determined to a man either to conquer or die. 
And what is it, that an army of fuch refolution is not 
able to effect. ? 

(/') When Xerxes advanced near the ftreights of 
Thermopylae, he was ftrangely furprized to find, that 
they were prepared to difpute his palTage. He had al- 
ways flattered himfelf, that on the firft hearing of his 
arrival, the Grecians would betake themfelves to flight ; 
nor could he ever be perfuaded to believe, what Dema- 
ratus had told him from the beginning of his project, 
that at the firft pafs he came to, he would find his 
whole army flopped by an handful of men. He fent 
out a fpy before him to take a view of the enemy. The 
fpy brought him word, that he found the Lacedaemo- 
nians out of their intrenchments, and that they were 
diverting themfelves with military exercifes, and 
combing their hair: this was the Spartan manner of 
preparing themfelves for battle. 

Xerxes, ftill entertaining fome hopes of their flight, 
waited four days on purpofe to give them time to re- 
treat, (k) And in this interval of time he ufed his 
utmoft endeavours to gain Leonidas, by making him 
magnificent promifes, and alluring him, that he 
would make him mafter of all Greece, if he would 
come over to his party. Leonidas rejected his propo- 
sal with fcornand indignation. Xerxes having after- 
wards wrote to him to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, 

(h) Pauf. J. io. p. 645. (/ ) Her. J. 7. c. 207 — 231, 

Died. J. 11. p. 5, 10. (I) Plut. in Lacon. Apoph. p. 325. 
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in a ftile and fpirit truly Laconical, anfwered him in 
two words : * Come and take them. Nothing remain* 
ed, but to prepare themfelves to engage the Lacedae- 
monians. Xerxes firft commanded his Median forces 
to march againit them, with orders to take them all 
alive and bring them to him. Thefe Medes were not 
able to ftand the charge of the Grecians ; and beino- 
fhamefully put to flight, they mewed, fays Herodo 



tus f, that Xerxes had a great many men, and but 
few foldiers. The next that were fent to face the 
Spartans, were thofe Perfians called the immortal 
band, which confided of ten thoufand men, and were 
the beft troops in the whole army. But thefe had no 
better fuccefs than the former. 

Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able to force his 
way through troops fo determined to conquer or die, 
was extremely perplexed, and could not tell what refo- 
lution to take, when an inhabitant of the country 
came to him, and difcovered a fecret || path to the top 
of an eminence, which overlooked and commanded 
the Spartan forces. He quickly difpatched a detach- 
ment thither, which marching all night, arrived there 
at the break of day, and poflefled themfelves of that 
advantagious poff. 

The Greeks were foon apprized of this misfortune : 
and Leonidas feeing, that it was now impoflible to re- 

pulfe the enemy, obliged the reft of the allies to retire, 
but flayed himfelf with his three hundred Lacedaemo- 
nians, all refolved to die with their leader, who being 
told by the oracle, that either Lacedasmon or her 



king muft neceflarily perifh, determined without the 
leaft difficulty or hesitation to facrifice himfelf for his 
country. The Spartans loft all hopes either of con- 

* 'AvTtypoctys, Mo/.a/n Xo&i. years after this, came to invade 
f "On xofc.ol fMi» civbcuTTOi Greece, they pofjefj'cd themfelves of 
Uk ctiyv «JS &4 £5 . the ft rei Z ht , s r °f ThcnnopyU by 

Quod multi Amines effent, °A l ' be /{* \ h l'l* tb >™ h '" b 
H When the Gauh, two hundred J CCfin ' Paufan ' 1 *• P« 7 

que ring 
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quering or efcaping, and looked upon Thermopylae as 
their burying-place. The king, exhorting his men to 
take fome nourifbment, and telling them at the fame 

time, that they (hould fup together with Pluto, they 
fet up a fhout of joy, as if they had been invited to a 
banquet, and full of ardour advanced with their king 
to battle. The {hock was exceeding violent and 
•bloody. Leonidas himfelf was one of the firft that 
fell. The endeavours of the Lacedaemonians to defend 
his dead body, were incredible. At length, not van- 
quifhed, but opprefTed by numbers, they all fell, ex- 
cept one man, who efcaped to Sparta, where he was 
treated as a coward and traytor to his country, and 
no body would keep company or converfe with him. 
But foon afterwards he made a glorious amends for his 
fault at the battle of Platasa, where he diftinguifhed 
himfeif in an extraordinary manner. (/) Xerxes en- 
raged to the laft degree againft Leonidas for daring to 
make head againft him, caufed his dead body to be 
hung up on a gallows, and made his intended difilonour 
of his enemy his own immortal (hame. 

Some time after thefe tranfa£tions, by order of the 
Amphictyons, a magnificent monument was erected at 
Thermopylae to the honour of thefe brave defenders of 
Greece, and upon the monument were two infcrip- 
tions, one of which was general, and related to all 
thofe that died at Thermopylae, importing, that the 
Greeks of Peloponnefus, to the number only of four 
thoufand, had made head againft the Perfian army, 
which confifted of three millions of men : the other 

related to the Spartans iti particular* It was com- 

pofed by the poet Simonides, and is very remarkable 
for its fimplicity. It is as follows: 

(/) Hen 1. 7. c* Z38. 

* Pari animo Lacedsemonii in Thermopylis occiderunt, in quos Si* 
aionides ; 

Die, hofpes, Spartzenos te hie vidifle jacentes, 
Dum fandUs patriae legibus obfequimur. 

Cic. Tufc. %u*Jl. 1. It n. ioi* 

thai 
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that is to fay ; Go y pajfenger^ and tell at Lact>dawt<m, 
that we died here in obedience to her facred laws. Forty 

years afterwards, Paufanias, who obtained the victory 
of Plataea, caufed the bones of Leonidas to be carried 
from Thermopylae to Sparta, and erected a magnificent 
monument to his memory: near which was Jikewifc 
another erected for Paufanias. Every year at thcfe 
tombs was a funeral oration pronounced to the honour 
of thefe heroes, and a public game, wherein none but 
Lacedaemonians had a right to partake, in order to 
/hew, that they alone were concerned in the glory ob- 
tained at Thermopylae. 

(m) Xerxes in that affair loft above twenty thoufand 
men, among which were two of the king's own bro- 
thers. He was very fenfible^ that fo great a loft, 
which was a manifeft proof of the courage of their 
enemies, was capable of alarming and difcouraging 
his foldiers. In order therefore to conceal the know- 
ledge of it from them, he caufed all his men that were: 
killed in that action, except a thoufand, whofe bodies 
he ordered to be left upon the field, to be thrown to- 
gether into large holes, which were fee retly made, and 
covered over afterwards with earth and herbs. This 
ftratagem fucceeded very ill : for when the foldiers in 
his fleet, being curious to fee the field of battle, ob- 
tained leave to come thither for that purpofe, it ferved 
rather to difcover his own littlene/s of foul, than to 
conceal the number of the flain. 

(n) Difmayed with a victory that had coft him fo 
dear, he a/ked Demaratus, if the Lacedaemonians had 
many fuch foldiers. That prince told him, that the 
Spartan republic had a great many cities belonging to 
it, of which all the inhabitants were exceeding brave ; 
but that the inhabitants of Lacedaemon, who were 
properly called Spartans, and who were about eight 
thoufand in number, furpafled all the reft in valour, 
and were all of them fuch as thofe who had fought 
under Leonidas. 

(m) Her. 1. 3. c. 24, 25, (w) Her. J. 7, c, I34, 137. 

Vol. III. H I return 
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I return a little to the battle of Thermopylae, the 
ifllie of which, fatal in appearance, might make an 
impremon upon the minds of the readers to the di fad- 
vantage of the Lacedaemonians, and occafion their 
courage to be looked upon as the efFect of a prefump- 
tuous temerity, or a defperate refolution. 

That action of Leonidas, with his three hundred 
Spartans, was not the eftecl: of rafhnefs or defpair, but 
was a wife and noble conduct, as (<?) Diodorus Siculus 
has taken care to obferve, in the magnificent encomi- 
um upon that famous engagement, to which he a- 
fcribes the fuccefs of all the enfuing victories and cam- 
paigns. Leonidas knowing that Xerxes marched at 
the head of all the forces of the eaft, in order to over- 
whelm and crufh a little country by the dint of his 
numbers, rightly conceived from the fuperiority of his 
genius and under (landing, that if they pretended to 
make the fuccefs of that war confift in oppofing force 
to force, and numbers to numbers, all the • Grecian 
nations together would never be able to equal the Per- 
fians, or to difpute the victory with them ; that it was 
therefore neceflary to point out to Greece another 
means of fafety «nd prefervation whilft me was under 
thefe alarms ; and that they ought to (hew the whole 
tiniverfe, who had all their eyes upon them, what glo- 
rious things may be done, when greatnefs of mind is 
oppofed to force of body, true courage and bravery 
againft blind impetuofity, the love of liberty againft 
tyrannical oppreflion, and a few difciplined veteran 
troops, againft a confufed multitude, though never fo 
numerous. Thefe brave Lacedaemonians thought it 
became them, who were the choiceft foldiers of the 
chief people of Greece, to devote thernfelves to cer- 
tain death, in order to make the Perfians fenfible how 
difficult it is to reduce free men to flavery, and to teach 
the reft of Greece, by -their example, either to van- 

quifh or to perim. 

I do not copy thefe fenti ments f rom my own in veiu 

{i. Diod. i. 1 1, p. 9» 

tion. 
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tion, or afcribe the n to Leonidas without founda- 
tion : they are plainly comprized in that Ihort anfwer, 
which that worthy king of Sparta made a certain La- 
cedaemonian j who, being aftoniflied at the generous 
refolution the king had taken, fpoke to him in this 
manner : 44 {p) Is it poflible then, Sir, that you can 
• c think of marching with an handful of men againft 
44 fuch a mighty and innumerable army?" If we are 
44 to reckon upon numbers," replied Leonidas, 44 all 
44 the people of Greece together would not be fuffici- 
44 ent, fmceafmall part of the Perfian army is equal 
44 to all her inhabitants : but if we are to reckon up- 
44 on valour, my little troop is more than fufEcient." 

The event {hewed the juftnefs of this prince's fenti- 
ments. That illuftrious example of courage aftoniflied 
the Perfians, and gave new fpirit and vigour to the 
Greeks. The lives then of this heroic leader and his 
brave troop were not thrown away, but ufefully em- 
ployed j and their death was attended with a double 
cflecl:, more great and lafting than they themfelves 
had imagined. On one hand, it was in a manner the 
feed of their enfuing victories, which made the Per- 
fians for ever after lay afide aH thoughts of attacking 
Greece ; fo that during the feven or eight fuccjeding 
reigns, there was neither any prince, who durft enter- 
tain fuch a defign, nor any flatterer in his court, who 
durft propofe the thing to him. On the other hand, 
fuch a ( figna] and exemplary inftance of intrepidity 
made an indelible impreflion upon all the reft of the 
Grecians, and left a peifaufion deeply rooted in their 
hearts, that they were able to fubdue the Perfians, 
and fubvert their vaft empire. Cimon was the man, 
who made the firft attempt of that kind with fuccefs. 
Agefilaus afterwards puftied that defign fo far, that he 
made the great monarch tremble in his palace at Sufa, 
Alexander at laft accomplifhed it with incredible fa- 
cility. He never had the leaft doubt, no more thai 
the Macedonians who followed him, or the whole 

(/>) Piuu in Lac. Apoph. p. 225.' 
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country of Greece that chofe him general in that 

expedition, but that with thirty thoufand men he 
could reduce the Perfian empire, as three hundred 

Spartans had been fufficient to check the unired forces 
of the whole Eaft. 

Se C t. VI. K aval battle near Artemifa. 

(q) H E very fame day on which paffed the giori- 

*- ous action at Thermopylae, there was alfo an 
engagement at lea between the two fleets. That of 
the Grecians, exclufive of the little galleys and fmall 
boats, confifted of two hundred and feventy one vef- 
fels. This fleet had lain by near Artemifa, a pro- 
montory of Eubcea upon the northern coaft towards 
the {freights. That of the enemy, which was much 
more numerous, was near the fame place, but had lately 
fuftered in a violent tempefr, that had deftroyed above 
four hundred of their velfels. Notwithftanding this 
lofs, as it was ftill vaftly fuperior in number to that 
of the Grecians, which they were preparing to fall 
upon, they detached two hundred of their veflels with 
orders to wait about Eubcea, to the end that none of 
the enemies veflels might be able to efcape them. The 
Grecians having got intelligence of that feparation, 
immediately fet fail in the night, in order to attack 
that detachment at day-break the next morning. But 
not meeting with it, they went towards the evening 
and fell upon the bulk of the enemy's fleet, which 
they treated very roughly. Night coming on, they 
were obliged to feparate, and both parties retired to 
their poft. But the very night that parted them, 
proved more pernicious to the Perfians, than the en- 
gagement which had preceded, from a violent ftorm 
of wind, accompanied with rain and thunder, which 
diftrefled and harrafled their veflels till break of day : 
and the two hundred mips alfo, that had been detached 
from their fleet, as we mentioned before, were almoft 
all caft away upon the coafts of Eubcea ; it being the 

(f) Her. 1. 8. c, I— 18. Died. 1, 11. p. 10 & 11. 
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will of the gods, fays Herodotus, that the two fleets 
fhould become very near equal. 

The Athenians having the fame day received a re- 
inforcement of fifty-three veflels, the Grecians, who 
were apprized of the wrack that had befaln part of the 
enemies fleet, fell upon the mips of the Cilicians at the 
fame hour they had attacked the fleet the day before, 
and funk a great number of them. The Perfians, 
being afhamed to fee themfelves thus infulted by an ene- 
my, that was fo much inferior in number, thought 
fit the next day to appear firfr. in a difpo/ition to en- 
gage. The battle was very obflinate this time, and 
the fuccefs pretty near equal on both fides, excepting 
that the Perfians, who were incommoded by the large- 
nefs and number of their veflels, fu framed much the 
greater lofs. Both parties however retired in good or- 
der. 

(r) Ail thefe actions, which pa/Ted near Artemifa, 
did not bring matters to an ab/blute clecifion, but con- 
tributed very much to animate the Athenians, as they 
were convinced by their own experience, that there is 
nothing really formidable, either in the number and 
magnificent ornaments of vefiels, or in the Barbarians 
infolent fhouts and tongs of victory, to men ttat 
know how to come to clofe engagement, and that have 
the courage to fight with Acadinefs and refolution ; and 
that the belt way of dealing with fiich an enemy, is 
to defpife all that vain appearance, to advance boldly 
up to them, and to charge them brifkly and vigoroufly 
v/ithout ever giving ground. 

The Grecian fleet having; at this time had intelli- 



gence of what had palled at Thermopylae, refolved 
upon the courfe they were to take without any farther 
deliberation. They immediately failed away from 
Artemifa, and advancing toward the heart of Greece, 
they flopped at Salamin, a little ifle very near and over 
againft Attica. Whilft the fleet was retreating, The- 
miftocles pafled through all the places where it was 

(r) Plut.in Thenyft. p. 115, 117. Her, 1. 8. c. zi, zz. 
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neceiiary for the enemies to come to land, in order to 
take in frefh water or other provifions, and in large 
characters engraved upon the rocks and the ftones the 
following words, which he addrefled to the Ionians : 

Be of our fide, ye people of Ionia : come ever to the party 
of your father who expofe their own lives for no ether 
end than to maintain your liberty : or, if you cannot pof 

fibly do that) at leaf do the Perfans all the ??iif chief you 
can, when we are engaged with them, and put their ar- 



my into diforder and confufon. (j) By this means The- 

miftocles hoped either to bring the Ionians really over 
to their party, cr at leaft to render them fufpe&ed to 
the Barbarians. We fee, this general had his thoughts 
always intent upon his bufinefs, and neglected nothing 
that could contribute to the fuccefs of his defums. 



Sect, VII, The Athenians abandon their city, which is 

taken and burnt by Xerxes, 

"V E R X E S in the mean time was entered into the 
./\. country of Phocis by the' upper part of Doris, 
and was burning and plundering the cities of the Pho- 
tians. The inhabitants of Peloponnefus having no 
thoughts but to fave their own country, refolved to 
abandon all the red, and to bring all the Grecian forces 
together within the Ifthmus, over which they intend- 
ed to build a ftrong wall from one fea to the other, a 
fpace of near five miles Engiifh. The Athenians were 
highly provoked at fo bafe a defertion, feeing themfelves 
ready to fall into the hands of the Perfians, and likely 
to bear the whole weight of their fury and Vengeance, 
Some time before they had confuited the oracle of Del- 
phos, which had given them for anfwer, (?) that there 
•would be no way of faving the city but by walls of wood. 
The fentiments of the people were much divided about 
this ambiguous expreflion : fome thought it was to be 
underftobd to mean the citadel, becaufe heretofore it 
had been furrounded with wooden palifades. But The- 
mi ft odes gave another fenfe to the words, which was 



{s\ Her* 1. 8. c. 40, 41* (r y Her, 1. 7.C. 139 — 143 
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much more natural, underftanding it to intend {hip- 
ping ; and demonflrated, that the only meafures they 
had to take were to leave the city empty, and to em- 
bark all the inhabitants. But this was a refolution the 
people would not at all give ear to, as thir 
felves inevitably loft, and not even caring to conquer, 
when once they had abandoned the temples of their 
gods and the tombs of their anceftors. Here The- 
miftocles had occafion for all his addrefs and all his elo- 
quence to work upon the people. After he had re- 
prefented to them, that Athens did not confift either 
of its walls, or its houfes, but of its citizens, and 
that the faving of thefe was the prefervation of the city, 
he endeavoured to perfuade them by the argument moft 
capable of making an impremcn upon them in the 
unhappy, afflicted, and dangerous condition they were 
then in, I mean the argument and motive of divine 
authority ; giving them to underftand by the very 



words of the oracle, and by the prodigies which had 



happened, that their removing for a time from Athens 

Was manifestly the will of the gods. 

(«) A decree was therefore palled, by which, in or- 
der to foften what appeared fo hard in the refolution 
of deferting the city, it was ordained, " that Athens 
" mould be given up in truft into the hands, and com- 
M mitted to the keeping and protection of Minerva, 
<€ patronefs of the Athenian people ; that all fuch in- 
c< habitants as were able to bear arms, mould go on 
" fhip-board ; and that every citizen mould provide, 
c< as well as he could, for the fafety and fecurity of 
<c his wife, children and flaves." 

(x) The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon, who 
was at this time very young, was of great weight on 
this fingular occafion. Followed by his companions,, 
with a gay and chearful countenance, he went pub- 
lickly along the ftreet of the Ceramicus to the citadel, 
in order to confecrate a bitt of a bridle, which he car- 

(«$ Her, l.S. c. 51 — 54. Plut. in Themift. p. 117. («) I'lut 



in Cim. p. 481* 
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ried 
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ried in his hand, in the temple of Minerva, de/igning 
to make the people underftand by this religious and af- 
fe&ing ceremony, that they had no farther bufinefs 
with land-forces, and that.it behoved them nov/to be- 
take themfelves entirely to the fea. After he had made 
an offering of this bitt, he took one of the fhields 
that hung up on the wall of the temple, paid his de- 
votions to the gcddefs, went down to the water-fide, 
and was the firft, who by his example infpired the 
greateft part of the people with confidence and refolu- 
tion, and encouraged them to imbark. 

The major part of them fent their fathers and mo- 
thers, that were old, together with their wives and 



children to the city of * Trezene, the inhabitants of 
which received them with great humanity and genero- 
iity. For they made an ordinance that they mould 
be maintained at the expence of the public, and af- 
figned for each perfon's fubfiftence two oboji a day, 
whicli were worth about two-pence Englifh money. 
Beiides this, they permitted the children to gather 
fruit wherever they pleafed, or wherever they came, 
and fmkd a fund for the payment of the matters, who 
had the care of their education. What a beautiful 
thing it is to fee a city, expofed as this was, to the 
greateft dangers and calamities, extend her care and 
generofity in the very mid ft of fuch alarms, even to 
the education of other people's children. 

When the whole city came to embark, fo moving 
and melancholy a fpedlacle drew tears from the eyes of 
all that were pre fent, and at the fame time occafioned 
great admiration with regard to the fteadinefsand courage 
of thofe men, who fent their fathers and mothers ano- 
ther way and to other places, and who, without being 
moved either at their grief and lamentations, or at the 
tender embraces of their wives and children, pafled over 
with fo much firmnefs and refolution to Salamin. But 
that which extremely raifed and augmented the gene- 

* This was a [mall city fituate upon the Jea-fide y in that part of the 

P eh bonne [us called Argolis, 

ral 
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ral compaHion, was the great number of old men that 
they were forced to leave in the city on account of their 
age and infirmities, and of which many voluntarily re- 
mained there, on a motive of religion, believing the 
citadel to be the thing meant by the oracle in the fore- 
mentioned ambiguous expreflion of wooden walls. 
There was no creature, .( for hiftory has judged this 
circumftance worthy of being remembred ) there was 
no creature, I fay, even to the very domeftic animals, 
but what took part in this public mourning ; nor was 
it poflible for a man to fee thofe poor creatures run 
howling and crying after their mailers, who were go- 
ing a fbip-board, without being touched and affected. 
Among all the reft of thefe animals, particular notice 
is taken of a dog belonging to Xanthippus, the father 
of Pericles, which not being able to endure to fee 
himfelf abandoned by his mafter, jumped into the fea 
after him, and continued fwimming as near as he could 
to the vefiel his matter was onboard of, till he landed 
quite fpent at Salamin, and died the moment after up- 
on the more. In the fame place, even in Plutarch's 
time, they ufed to mew the fpot wherein this faithful 
animal was faid to be buried, which was called the clegs 

burymg-place. 

(y) Whilft Xerxe3 was continuing his march, fomc 
deferters from Arcadia came and joined his army. 
The king having afked them what the Grecians were 
then doing, was extremely furprized when he was 
told, that they were employed in feeing the games 
and combats then celebrating at Olympia : and his 
furprife was ftill increafed, when he underftood that the 
victor's reward in thofe engagements was only a crown 
of olive. What men muft they be, cried one of the 
Perfian nobles with great wonder and aftommment, 
that are affected only with honour, and not with 
money ! 

(%) Xerxes had fent off a confiderable detachment 
of his army to plunder the temple at Delpho;-, in 

[y) Her. 1.8, c. 16, (a, Ibid. 0,35 — 39. Died. 1. 11. p. r-, 
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which he knew there was immenfe treafures, being re- 
folved to treat Apollo with no more favour than the 
other gods, whofe temples he had pillaged. If we 
may believe what Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
fay of this matter, aflbon as ever this detachment ad- 
vanced near the temple of Minerva, furnamed the 
Provident, the air grew dark on a fudden, and a vio- 
lent tempeft arofe, accompanied with impetuous winds, 
thunder and lightning : and two huge rocks having 
fevered themfelves from the mountain, fell upon the 
Perfian troops, and cruflied the greateft part of them. 

The other part of the army marched towards 
the city of Athens, which was deferted by all its in- 
habitants, except a fmall number of citizens who had 
retired into the citadel, where they defended them- 
felves with incredible bravery, till they were all killed, 
and would hearken to no terms of accommodation 
whatfoever. Xerxes having ftormed the citadel, re- 
duced it to afhes. He immediately difpatched a courier 
to Sufa to carry the agreeable news of his fuccefs to 
Artabanes his uncle : and at the fame time fent him 
a great number of pictures and ftatues. (b) Thofe of 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton, the antient deliverers of 
Athens,, were fent with the reft. One of the Antio- 
ehus's, king of Syria, (I do not know which-of them, 
nor at what time it was) returned them to the Atheni- 
ans, being perfuaded he eould not polfibly make them 
a more acceptable prefent. 

Sect. VIII. The battle of Salamin. Precipitate re- 
turn of Xerxes into Afia. The characlers of The- 
miftccles and Ariflides. The defeat of the Carthagi- 
nians in Sicily. 

T this time a divifion arcfe among the com- 
manders of the Grecian fleet ; and the confe- 
derates, in a council of war which was held for that 
purpofe, were of very different fentiments concerning 
the place for engaging the enemy. Some of them, 

I*) Her. 1. 2. c. 5c — 54. (£) Paufan, 1, 1. p. 14 

s e) Her. i. 8. c, 56 & 65. Plut, in Themift. p. 117, 

and 
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and indeed the major p^rt, at the head whom was 
Eurybiades, the generaliffimo cf the fleet, were for 
having them advance near the Ifthmus of Corinth, 
that they might be nearer the land-army, which was. 
pofted there to guard that pafs under the command of 
Cleombrotus, Leonidas's brother, and more ready for 
the defence of Peloponnefus. Others, at the head of 
whom was Themiftocles, alledged, rhat it would be 
betraying of their country to abandon fo advantagi- 
ous a poll: as that of Salamin. And as he fupported 

his opinion with abundance of warmth, Eurybiades 

lifted up his cane over him in a menacing manner. 
Strike, fays the Athenian, unmoved at the infult, 
but hear me: and continuing his difcourfe proceeded to 
fhew of what importance it was for the fleet of the 
Grecians, whofe veflels were lighter, and much fewer 

in number than thofe of the Perfians, to engage in 
fuch a ftreight as that of Salamin, which would render 
the enemy incapable of ufing a great part of their 
forces. Eurybiades, who could not help being fur- 
prized at the moderation in Themiftocles, fubmitted to 
his reafons, or at leaft complied with his opinion, for 
fear the Athenians, whofe ftiips made up above one half 
of the fleet, (hould feparate themfelves from the allies,, 
as their general had taken occafion to infinuate, 

(c) A council of war was alfo held on the fide of 
the Perfians, in order to determine whether they 
mould hazard a naval engagement ; Xerxes himfelf 
was come to the fleet to take the advice of his cap- 
tains and officers, who were all unanimous for a bat- 
tle, becaufe they knew it was agreeable to the king's 
inclination. Queen Artemifa was the only perfon 
who oppofed that refolution. She reprefented the dan- 
gerous confequences of coming to blows with people 
much more converfant and more expert in maritime 
affairs than the Perfians ; alledging, that the lofs of a 
battle at fea would be attended with the ruin of their 
land-army ; whereas by protracting the war 5 and ap- 

(<:) Her. 1, 8* c. 67—70* 

proachi ng 
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pitching- Peloponnefus, they {liould ciealejealouftes and 
divifions among their enemies, or rather augment the 
divifion already very great amongft them j that the 
confederates in that cafe would not fail to feparate from 
one another, to return and defend their refpective 



countries ; and that then the king without difficulty, 



and almoft without linking a irroke, might make him- 
felf matter of all Greece. This wife advice was not 
followed, and a battle was refolved upon. 

Xerxes, imputing the ill fuccefs of all his former 
engagements at fea to his own abfence, was refolved to 
be witnefs of this from the top of an eminence, where 
he caufed a throne to be erected for that purpofe. This 
might have contributed in fome meafure to animate his 
forces: but there is another much more fu re and effec- 
tual means of doing it, I mean, by the prince's real 
prefence and example, when he himfclf mares in the 
danger, and thereby fnews himfelf worthy of being 
the foul and head of a brave and numerous body of 
men ready to die for his fervice. A prince, that has 
not this fort of fortitude which nothing can fhake, 
and which even takes new vigour from danger, may 
. neverthelcfs be endued with other excellent qualities, 
but then he is by no means proper to command an arm)':. 
\No qualification whatfoeyer can fupply the want of 
courage in a general: and the # more he labours to 
fhew the appearance of it, when he has not the reality, 
the more he difcovers his cowardife and fear. There 



> w 



is, it muft be owned, a van: difference between a ge- 
neral officer, and a fimple foldier. Xerxes ought not 
to have expofed his perfon otherwife than became a 
prince i that is to fay, as the head, not as the hand. : 
'as he, whole bufmefs it is to direffc and give orders, 
not as thofe who are to put them in execution. But to 
keep himfelf entirely at a di (lance from danger, and 

to act no other part than that of a fpeciator, was really 
renouncing the quality and office of a general. 

Quanto magis occuitare ac abdeiv pavorem jiitebantur, manifeftius 
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(d) Themiftocles knowing, that Tome of the com- 
manders in the Grecian fleet fiili entertained thoughts 



of failing towards the Iflhmus 



ved 



have 



given under-hand to Xerxes, that, as the G 



cian allies were now aflembled together 



pi 



it would be an eafy matter for him to fubdue and de- 
furoy them all together ; whereas, if they once fepa- 
rated from one another, as they were going to do, he 
might never meet with another opportunity fo favour- 
able. The king gave into this opinion j and imme- 
diately commanded a great number of his ve/Tels to fur 



round Salamin by night 



rder 



ake it imprac 



ticable for the Greeks to quit their port 



(e) No body among the Grecians perceived that 



their army was furrounded in 

by night-time from J£,g 



s 



manner. Ariftide 
where he had fome 



forces under his command, and with very great danger 
pafTed through the whole fleet of the enemies. When 
he came up to Themiftocles 
and fpoke to him in the following 



him afid 



If we 



" are wife, Themift 



we mall from hence-ibr- 



ward lay afide that vain and childifh diflenfion, that 



has hitherto divided 



d ft 



* 

u ble and ufeful emulation, 



f us fli 



nder 



ct 



ct 



tt 



the be ft fervice to his country, you by commanding 



d d 



oin? 



duty of a wife 



n 



and I by obeying your ord 
with my perfon and ad 



ble captain, 

id by afti fling you 
He then informed 



him of the army's being furrounded with the mips of 



the Perfians, and warmly exhorted him to gi 
battle 



dela 



Themift 



ly alio 



nifhed at fuch a greatnefs of foul, and fuch a nob! 
generous franknefs, was 



nd 



fom 



aftiamed, that he 



had fuffered 



felf 



D 



rival 



fo much excelled by his 



mifed Ariftid 



but without being afhamed 



it, he pi 



that he would henceforward imitate 



his generofity, and even exceed it, if it were pofiible, 

(e) Plat, in Arid-, p. 323. Hei 1 , 



(d) Her. 1. 8. c. 74 — 7$, 

L 8- c. 7$— 8a, 
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in the whole of his future conduct. Then, after har 
ving imparted to him the ftratagem he had contrived 
to deceive the Barbarian, he defired him to go in per- 
fon to Eurybiades, in order to convince him that there 
was no other means of fafety for them, than to en- 
gage the enemy liy fea at Salamin ; which commiflion 
Ariftides executed with pleafure and fuccefs : for he 
was in great credit and efteem with that general. 

(f) Both fides therefore prepared themfelves for the 
battle. The Grecian fleet confifted of three hundred 
and eighty fail of {hips, which in every thing followed 
the direction and orders of Themiftocles. As nothing 
efcaped his vigilance, and as, like an able commander, 
he knew how to improve every circumftance and in- 
cident to advantage, before he would begin the en- 
gagement he waited till a certain wind, which rofe 
regularly every day at a certain hour, and which was 
entirely contrary to the enemy, began to blow. As 
foon as this wind rofe, the fignal was given for battle. 
The Perfians, who knew that their king had his eyes 
upon them, advanced with fuch a courage and impe- 
tuofity, as were capable of {Inking an enemy with 
terror. But the heat of the firft attack quickly abated, 
when they came to be engaged. Every thing was 
contrary to, and difadvantagious for them : the wind, 
which blew directly in their faces ; the height, and 
the heavinefs of their veflels, which could not move 
and turn without great difficulty, and even the num- 
ber of their fhips, which was fo far from being of 
ufe to them, that it only ferved to embarrafs them in 
a place fo ft rait and narrow, as that they fought in : 
whereas on the fide of the Grecians every thing was 
done with good order, and without hurry and confu- 
fion ; becaufe every thing was directed by one com- 
mander. The Ionians, whom Themiftocles had ad- 
vifed by characters engraven upon ftones along the 
coafts of Eubcea to remember from whom they de- 
rived their original, were the firft that betook them- 

(/) Her, 1. 8. c, 84—96, 

felves 
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ielves to flight, and were quickly followed by the reft 
of the fleet. But queen Artemifa diftinguifhed herfelf 
by incredible efforts of refolution and courage, fo that 
Xerxes, who faw in what manner (he had behaved 
herfelf, cried out, * that the men had behaved like 
women in this engagement, and that the women had 
fhewed the courage of men. The Athenians, being 
enraged that a woman had dared to appear in arms 
againft them, had promifed a reward of ten thoufand 
drachma's to any one, that mould be able to take her 
alive : but me had the good fortune to efcape their 
purfuits. If they had taken her, (he could have de- 
ferred nothing from them but the higheft commen- 
dations, and the moft honourable and generous treat- 
ment. 

(g) The manner in which that f queen efcaped 
ought not to be omitted. Seeing herfelf warmly pur- 

fued by an Athenian (hip, from which it feemed im- 
poflible for her to efcape, me hung out Grecian co- 
lours, and attacked one of the Perfian veffels, on 
board of which was Damafithymus > king of (b) Ca- 
lynda, with whom fhe had fome difference, and funk 
it : this made her purfuers believe, that her fhip was 
one of the Grecian fleet, and give over the chace. 
Such was the fuccefs of the battle of Salami n, one 



(g) Herod. I 8. c. 87, 33. Pblyas 
(hj A city of Lycia. 



O/ f/tiV 



Artemifia inter pnmos duces 
bellum acerrimc; ciebat. Quippe, 
*it in viro muliebrem timorem, ita 
in muliere vlrilem audaciam cer- 
aeres. yufiin. 1. 2,. c. 12. 

t & appears, that Artemifa va- 
lued herfelf no lefs upon flratagem 
than enrage, and at the fame time 



zuas not -very delicate in the choice of(be p/aa% p cJ ^ Stratag.. I 8. 



rnuiy a fmall city of Caria, that 
lay very commodioujly for her, fke 
laid her troops in ambufh, and un~ 
der pretence of celebrating the feaji 
of ths mother of the gods, in a ivcod 
confecrated to her near that city 9 
that fhe repaired thither with a 
great train of eunuchs, ivomen^ 
drums and trumpets. The inhabit 
tants ran in throngs to fee that re" 
ligious ceremony j and in the mean 
time Artemifa'' s troops took poff effort 



cf the mcafures fhe ufed. It is f aid 
hat heir:? defsrous of filing Lat- 
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of the moft memorable anions related in ar.tient hif- 
tory, and which lias, and will render the name and 
courage of the Grecians famous for ever. A great 
number of the Periian fhips were taken, and a much 
greater funk upon this occafion. Many of their al- 
lies, who dreaded the king's cruelty no lefs than the 
enemy, made the befl of their way into their own 

country. 

Themiftocles, in a fecret converfation with Arifti- 

des, propofed to his confideration, in order to found 
him and to learn his true fentiments, whether it would 
not be proper for them to fend fome veflels to break 
down the bridge, which Xerxes had caufed to be built, 
to the end, fays he, that we may take Afia into Eu- 
rope : but though he made this propofal, he was far 
from approving it Ariftides believing him to be in 
earneft, argued very warmly and ftrenuoufly againft 
any fuch project, and reprefented to him how danger- 
ous it was to reduce fo powerful an enemy to defpair, 
from whom it was their bufinefs to deliver themfelves 
as Ibon as poftible. Themiftocles feemed to acquiefce 
in his reafons ; and in order to haften the king's de- 
parture, contrived to have him fecretly informed, that 
the Grecians defigned to break down the bridge. The 
point Themiftocles feems to have had in view by this 
falfe confidence, was to ftrengthen himfelf with Ari- 
ftides's opinion, which was of great weight againft 
that of the other generals, in cafe they inclined to go 
and break down the bridge. Perhaps too he might 
aim at guarding himfelf by this means againft the ill- 
will, of his enemies, who might one day accufe him 
of treafon before the people, if ever they came to know 
that he had been the author of that fecret advice to 

v 

Xerxes. 

(/) This prince, being frightned on fuch news, 
made the beft ufe he could of his time, and fet out by 
night, leaving Mardonius behind him with an army 
of three hundred thoufond men, in order to reduce 

(/') Her. 1, 3, c, 115— 120. 

Greece, 
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Greece, if he was able. The Grecians, who ex- 
pected that Xerxes would have come to another en- 
gagement the next day, having learnt that he was 
fled, purfujsd him as faft a$ they could, but to no 
purpofe. (k) They had deftroyed two hundred of the 
enemies fhips, befides thofe which they had taken. 
The remainder of the-Periian fleet, after having fuf- 
fered extremely by the Winds in their paflage, retired 
towards the coaft of Afia, and entered into the port of 
Cuma, a city in iEolia, where they patted the winter, 
without daring afterwards to return into Greece. 

Xerxes took the reft of his army along with him, 
and marched by the way of the Hellefpont. As no 
proviiions had been prepared for them before-hand, 
they underwent great hardihips during their whole 
march, which lafted five and forty days. After ha- 
ving confumed all the fruits they could find, the foldi- 
ers were obliged to live upon herbs, and even upon* 
the bark and leaves of trees. This cccafioned a great 

ficknefs in the army : and great numbers died of fluxes 

and the plague. 

The king, through eagernefs and impatience to 
make his efcape, left his army behind him, and tra- 
velled on before with a fmall retinue, in order to 
reach the bridge with the greater expedition : but 
when he arrived at the place, he found the bridge 
broken down by the violence of the waves, in ,a great 
tempeft that had happened, and was reduced to the 
neceflity of pafling the ftreight in a cock-boat. * This 
was a fpectacle very proper to {hew mankind the mu- 
tability of all earthly things, and the inftability of hu- 
man greatnefs ; a prince, whofe armies and fleets the 
land and fea were fcarce able to contain a little while 

m 

(k) Her. 1. 8. c. 130. 

* Erat res fpeftaculo digna, et rentem etlam omni fervorum mini* 

aeftimatione fortis humanae, rerum fterio, cujus exercitu$j propter mul- 

varietate miranda, in exiguo la- titudineff), terris graves erant» 

tent em videre naviglo, quern paulo Juftin, J. 2# c. Ij» 

ants vix «<juor omne capiebat j ca- 

before, 
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before, now itealing away in a little boat almoft with- 
out any fervants or attendants ! Such was the event 
and fuccefs of Xerxes's expedition againft Greece. 

If we compare Xerxes with himfelf at different 
times and on different occafions, we fball hardly know 
him for the fame man. When affairs were under 
confederation and debate, no perfon could fhew more 
courage and intrepidity than this prince : he is fur- 
prized and even offended, if any one forefees the leaft 
difficulty in the execution of his projects, or (hews any 
apprehenfion concerning events. But when he comes 

to the point of execution, and to the hour of danger, 
he flies like a coward, and thinks of nothing but fa- 
ving his own life and perfon. Here we have a fenfible 
and evident proof of the difference, between true cou- 
rage, which is never deffitute of prudence; and teme- 
rity, always blind and prefumptuous. A wife and 
great prince weighs every thing, and examines all 
circumftances, before he enters into a * war, of which 
he is not afraid, but at the fame time does not defire; 

and when the time of a£Hon is come, the fight of dan- 
ger ferves only to animate his courage. Prefumption 
inverts this order, f When me has introduced aflurance 
and boldnefs, where wifdom and circumfpec~tion ought 
to prefide, (he admits fear and defpair, where courage 
and intrepidity ought to be exerted. 

(/) The firft thing the Grecians took care of after 
the battle of Salamin, was to fend the firft fruits of the 
rich fpoil they had taken to Delphos. Cimon, who 
was then very young, fignalized himfelf in a particu- 
lar manner in that engagement, and performed actions 
of fuch diftinguifhed valour, as acquired him a great re- 
putation, and made him be considered from hence- 
forth as a citizen, that would be capable of rendering 

(l) Her. 1. 8. c. 112, 125. 

* Non times bella, non provo- quietiflimus. Tac. hijl. I. 1. c. 14. 
«as. Plirt. de Traj. Fortiflimus in f Ante difcrimen feroces, in 

pfo difcrimine, qui ante difcrimen- periculo pavidi. Ibid, c. 68. 
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the moft important fervices to his country on future oc- 
cafions. 

But Themiftocles carried off almoft all the ho- 
of this victory, which was the moft fignal that 
ever the Grecians obtained over the Perfians. The 
force of truth obliged even thofe, who envied his glory 
moft, to render him this teftimony. It was a cuftom 
in Greece, that after a battle, the commanding officers 
mould declare, who had diftinguifhed themfelves moft, 
by writing in a paper the names of the man who had 
merited the fir ft prize, and of him who had merited 
the fecond. On this occafion, by a judgment which 



fhews the good opinion ra-.ural for every man to have 
of himfelf, each officer concerned, adjudged the firft 
rank to himfelf, and allowed the fecond to T hem i flo- 
cks ; which was indeed giving him the preference to 
them all. 

The Lacedaemonians, having carried him to Sparta, 
in order to pay him the honours due to his merit, de- 
creed to their general Eurybiades the prize of valour, 
and to Themiftocles that of wifdom, which was a 
crown of olive for both of them. They alfo made a 
prefent to Themiftocles of the finefl: chariot in the 
city and on his departure fent three hundred young 
men of the moft considerable families to wait upon 
him to the frontiers : an honour they had never Ihewn 
to any perfon whatfoever before. 

But that which gave him a (till more fenfibk plea- 
fure, were the public acclamations he received at the 
firft Olympic games, that were celebrated after the 
battle of Salamin, where all the people of Greece were 
met together. As foon as he appeared, the whole af- 
fembly rofe up to do him honour : no body regarded 
either the games or the combats ; Themiftocles Was 
the only fpe<5tacle. The eyes of all the company 
were fixed upon him, and every body was eager to 
fhew him and point him out with the hand to the 
Grangers, that did not know him. He acknowledged 



(tn) Plut. in Themift. p. 120, 



after 
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afterwards to his friends, that he looked upon that 
day as the happieft of his life ; that he had never tafted 
any joy fo fenfible and fo tranfporting 3 and that this 
reward, the genuine fruit of his labours, exceeded all 
his defires. 

The reader has undoubtedly obferved in Themlfto- 

cles two or three principal ftrokes of his character, 
which entitle him to be ranked amongft the greateft 
men. The defign which he formed and executed, of 
making the whole force of Athens maritime, fhewed 
him to have a fuperior genius, capable of the higheft 
view, penetrating into futurity, and judicious to feize 
the decifive point in great affairs. As the territory be- 
longing to Athens was of a barren nature and fmall ex- 
tent, lie rightly conceived, that the only way that 
city had to enrich and aggrandize herfelf was by fea. 
And indeed that fcheme may juftly be looked upon as 
the fource and caufe of all thofe great events, which 
raifed the republic of Athens in the fequel to fo flou- 
ri/hing a condition. 

But, in my opinion, though this wi/Hom and fore- 
fight is a moft excellent and valuable talent, yet is it 
infinitely lefs meritorious than that uncommon temper 
and moderation, which Themiftccles fhewed on two 
critical occafions, when Greece had been utterly un- 
done, if he had lifrened to the dictates of an ill-judged 
ambition, and had piqued himfelf upon a falfe point of 
honour, as is ufual among perfons of his age and pro- 
fellion. The fir ft of thefe occafions was, when, not- 
withstanding the crying injuftice that was committed, 

both in reference to the republic, of which he was a 
member, and to his own perfon, in appointing a La- 
cedaemonian generaliffimo of the fleet, he exhorted and 
prevailed with the Athenians to defift from their pre- 
tenllon, though never fo juftly founded, in order to 
prevent the fatal effects with which a divifion among the 
confederates muft have been neceffarily attended. And 
what an admirable inftance did he give of his prefence 

of mind and coolnefs of temper, when the fame Eu- 

rybiades 
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rybiades not only affronted him with harfli and offen- 
five language, but lifted up his cane at him in a me- 
nacing pofture ! Let it be remembered at the fame 
time, that Themiftocles was then but young; that 
he was full of an ardent ambition for glory; that he 
was commander of a numerous fleet ; and that he had 
right and reafon on his fide. How would our young 
officers behave on the like occafion ? Themiftocles 

took all patiently, and the victory of Salamin was the 
fruits of his patience. 

As to Ariftides, I (hall have occafion in the fequel to 
fpcak more extenfively upon his character and merit. 
He was, properly fpeaking, the man of the common- 
wealth : provided that was well and faithfully ferved, 
he was very little concerned by whom it was done. 
The merit of others was far from offending him ; 

and inftead of that, became his own by the approba- 
tion and encouragement he gave it. We have feen 
him make his way through the enemies fleet, at the 
peril of his life, in order to give Themiftocles fome 
good intelligence and advice: and * Plutarch takes 
notice, that during all the time the latter had the 
command, Ariftides aftifted him on all occafions with 
his counfel and credit, notwithftanding he had reafon 
to look upon him not only as his rival, but his enemy. 
Let us compare this noblenefs and greatnefs of foul with 
the Jittle-fpiritednefs and meannefs of thofe men, who 
are fo nice, punctilious, and jealous in point of com- 
mand ; who are incompatible with their collegues, ufing 
all their attention and induftry to engrofs the glory of 

every thing to themfelves ; always ready to facrifice 
the public to their private interefts, or to fufrer their 
rivals to commit blunders, that they themfelves may 
reap advantage from them. 

(m) On the very fame day the action of Thermo- 
pylae happened, the formidable army of Cr.ithagini- 

{>») Her. 1. 7. c. 165, 167. 

* Tlecvrci <rws?rpxfu trw«- fix, %my trow* rov i%&rc.y. In 

ans, 
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ans, which confifted of three hundred thoufand men 



was entirely defeated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracufe. 
Herodotus places this battle on the fame day with that 
of Salamin. The circumftances of that vi&ory in 

Sicily I have related in the hiftory of the Carthagi- 
nians. 

(n) After the battle of Salamin, the Grecians being 
returned from purfuing the Perfians, Themiftocles 
failed to all the iflands that had declared for them, to 
levy contributions and exa£r. money from them. The 
firft he began with was that of Andros, from whofe 
inhabitants he required a confiderable fum, fpeaking to 
them in this manner : / come to you accompanied with 
two powerful divinities, Perfuafion and Force. The 
anfwer they made him was : We alfo have two other di- 
vinities on our fide i no lefs powerful than yours, and which 
do not permit us to give the money you demand of us, Pa - 

verty and Impotence. Upon this refufal he made a feint 
of befieging them, and threatened that he would en- 
tirely ruin their city. He dealt in the fame manner 
with feveral other iflands, which durft not refift him 
as Andros had done, and drew great fums of money 
from them without the privity of the other command- 
ers; for he was efteemed a lover of money, and to be 
defirous of enriching himfelf. 



MM 



S E C T. IX. The battle of Plata a. 

ARDONIUS, who ftaid in Greece with 

a body of three hundred thoufand men, let his 
troops pafs the winter in TheiTaly, and in the fpring 
following led them into Boeotia. There was a very 
famous oracle in this country, the oracle I mean of 



Lebadia, which he thought proper to confult, in order 



to know what would be the fuccefs of the war. Tlie 
prieft in his enthufiaftic fit anfwered in a language 



(n) Her. 1. 8. c. in, 112. Plut in Thcmift. p. 122. ' (0) A. M. 
3^25. Ant. J. C. 497. Her. 1. 8. c. 113 — 131, 136 — 140, 144- 
Plut. in Arift. p. 524. Died. 1. 11. p. 22, 23. Plut. de orac. defeo 
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which no body that was prefent underitood, as much 
as to infinuate, that the oracle would not deign to 
fpeak intelligibly to a Barbarian. At the fame time 
Mardonius lent Alexander king of Macedonia, with 
feveral Periian noblemen to Athens, and by them, in 
the name of his mafler, made very advantagious pro- 
pofals to the Athenian people, to divide them from the 
reft of their allies. The offers he made them were, 
to rebuild their city which had been burnt down, to 
give them a confiderable fum of money, to fufferthem 
to live according to their own laws and cuftoms, and 
to give them the government and command of all 
Greece. Alexander, as their antient friend, exhorted 
them in his own name to lay hold on fo favourable an 
opportunity for re-eftablifhing their affairs, alledging, 
that they were not in a condition to withftand a power 
fo formidable as that of the Perfians, and fo much fu- 
perior to that of Greece. On the firft intelligence of 
this embafly, the Spartans alfo on their fide fent de- 
puties to Athens, in order to hinder it from taking ef- 
fect. Thefe were prefent when the others had their 
audience : where, affoon as Alexander had finifhed his 
fpeech, they began in their turn to addrefs themfelves 
to the Athenians, and ftrongly exhorted them not to 
feparate themfelves from their allies, nor to defert the 
common intereft of their country, reprefenting to them 
at the fame time, that their union in the prefent fitua- 
tion of their affairs was their whole ftrength, and 
would render Greece invincible. They added farther, 
that the Spartan commonwealth was very fenfibly 
moved with the melancholy ftate which the Athenians 
were in, who were deftitute both of houfes and retreat, 
and who for two years together had loft all their harvefts ; 
that in confideration of that calamity, (he would engage 
herfelf, during the continuance of the war, to maintain 
and lbpport their wives, their children, and their old 
men, and to furnifh a plentiful fupply for all their wants. 
They concluded by obferving on the conduct Alex- 
ander, whofe difcourfe, they laid, was fuch, as might 
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be expected from one tyrant, who fpoke in favour of 
another ; but that he feemed to have forgot, that the 
people to whom he addrefled himfelf, had (hewed 
themfelves on all occafions the moft zealous defenders of 

the common liberty of their country. 

Ariftides was at this time in office, that is to fay, the 
principal of the Archons. As it was therefore his bufi- 
nefs to anfwer, he faid, that as to the Barbarians, who 
made filver and gold the chief obje&s of their efteem, 
he forgave them, for thinking they could corrupt the 
fidelity of a nation by large bounties and promifes : 
but that he could not help being furprized and affected 
with fome fort of indignation, to fee that the Lacedae- 



monians, regarding only the prefent diftrefs and 



ceffity of the Athenians, and forgetting their courage 
and magnanimity, mould come to perfuade them to 
perfift ftedfaftly in the defence of the common liberty 
of Greece by arguments and motives of gain, and by 
propofing to give them victuals and provifion : He de- 
fired them to acquaint their republic, that all the gold 
in the world was not capable of tempting the Atheni- 
ans, or of making them defer t the defence of the 
common liberty : that they had the grateful fenfe they 
ought to have, of the kind offers which Lacedaemon 
had made them ; but that they would endeavour to 
manage their affairs fo, as not to be a burden to any 

of their allies. Then turning himfelf towards the 

ambafladors of Mardonius, and pointing with his hand 

to the fun : Be ajfured^ fays he to them, that as long 
as that planet Jh all continue his courfe^ the Athenians will 
be mortal enemies to the Per/tans, and will not ceafe to take 
vengeance of them for ravaging their lands and burning 
their houfes and tcniples. After which, he defired the 
king of Macedonia, if he was inclined to be truly their 
friend, that he would not make himfelf any more the 
bearer of fuch propofals to them, which would on 
ferve to reflect difhonour upon him, without ever pro 
ducing any other effect. 

Ariftides, notwithstanding his having made this 

plain 
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plain and peremptory declaration, did not flop there. 
But that he might ftill imprint the greater horror for 
fuch propofals, and for ever to prohibit all manner of 
commerce with the Barbarians by a principle of reli- 
gion, he ordained, that the Athenian priefts fhould de- 
nounce anathemas and execrations upon any perfon 
whatfoever, that fhould prefume to propofe the making; 
of an alliance with the Perfians, or the breaking' of 
their alliance with the reft of the Grecians. 

(p) When Mardonius had learnt by the anfwer^ 
which the Athenians had fent him, * that they were to 
be prevailed upon by no propofals or advantages what- 
foever to fell their liberty, he marched with his whole 
army towards Attica, wailing and deftroying whate- 
ver he found in his way. The Athenians, not being 
in a condition to withftand fuch a torrent, retired to 
Salamin, and for a fecond time abandoned their city. 
Mardonius, ftill entertaining hopes of bringing them 
to fome terms of accommodation, fent another deputy 
to them to make the fame propofals as before. A cer- 
tain Athenian, called Lycidas, being of opinion, that 
they fhould hearken to what he had to offer, was im- 
mediately ftoned , and the Athenian women running 
at the fame time to his houfe, did the fame execution 
upon his wife and children : fo deteftable a crime did 
they think it to propofe any peace with the Perfians. 
But notwithstanding this, they had a refpe& to the cha- 
racter wherewith the deputy was inverted, and fent 
him back without offering him any indignity or ill 
treatment. Mardonius now found that there was no 
peace to be expected with them. He therefore en- 
tered Athens, burnt and demolished every thing that 
had efcaped their fury the preceding year, and left 

nothing ftanding. 

The Spartans, inftead of conducting their troops 
into Attica, according to their engagements, thought 

(t>. Her. 1. 9. c. 1 — li. Plut. in Arift. 

* Pofteaquam nullo pretio libertatem his Tidet venalem, Sec. Juftin* 
1. 2. c. 14. 
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(q) Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was 
on his return into the country of Bceotia. As the 
latter was an open and flat country, he thought it 
would be more convenient for him to right there, 
than in Attica, which was uneven and rugged, full of 
hills and narrow pa/Fes, and which for that reafon 
would not allow him fpace enough for drawing up his 
numerous army in battle-array, nor leave room for his 
cavalry to a£t. When he came back into Bceotia, he 
encamped by the river Afopus. The Grecians fol- 
lowed him thither under the command of Paufanias, 
king of Sparta, and of Ariftides general of the Athe- 
nians. The Perfian army, according to the account 
of Herodotus, confifted of three hundred thoufand, or 
according to that of Diodorus, of five hundred thou- 
fand men. That of the Grecians did not amount tti 
feventy thoufand : of which there were but five thou- 
fand Spartans ; but, as thefe were accompanied with 
thirty-five thoufand of the Helot?e, (viz.) feven for 
each. Spartan, they made up together forty thoufand: 
the latter of thefe were light-armed troops : the Athe- 
nian forces confirmed but of eight thoufand, and the 
troops of the allies made op the remainder. The 
right wing of the army was commanded by the Spar- 
tans, and the left by the Athenians , an honour which 
the people of Tegsea pretended to, and difputed with 

them, but in vain. 

(r) Whilft all Greece was in fufpenfe, expecting a 
battle, that mould determine their fate, a fecret con- 
fpiracy, formed in the midft of the Athenian camp 
by fome discontented citizens, who intended the fut>- 
verfion of their popular government, or to deliver up 
Greece into the hands of the Pei fians, gave Ariftides 
a great deal of perplexity and trouble. On this emer- 
gency he had occafion for all his prudence : not know- 
ing exactly how many people might be concerned in 

this confpiracy, he contented himfelf with having eighc 

(f) Her. 1, 9, c, 12—76. Plut. bi Arift. p. 325 — 330* Diod, 1. if* 
p. a^., {r } Plut. in Arift. p. 526. 
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of them taken up : and of thofe eight, the only two, 
whom he caufed to be accufed, becaufe they had the 
jnoft laid to their charge, made their efcape out of 

the camp, whilft their tryal was preparing. There is 

no doubt but Ariftides favoured their efcape, left he 
mould be obliged to puniih them, and their punifh- 

ment might occafion fome tumult and diforder. The 
others, that were in cuftody, he releafed, leaving 
them room to believe, that he had found nothing a- 
gainft them, and telling them, that the battle with the 
enemy mould be the tribunal, where they might fully 
juftify their characters, and (hew the world, how un- 
iikely it was, that they had ever entertained a thought 
of betraying their country. This well-timed and wife 
difiimulation, which opened a door for repentance, and 
avoided driving the offenders to defpair, appealed all 
the commotion and quafhed the whole affair. 

Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, fent out 

his cavalry, in which he was ffrongeft, to fkirmim 
with them. The Megarians, who were encamped 
upon a plain, fuffered extremely by them ; and in fpite 
of all the vigour and refolution, with which they de* 
fended themfelves, they were upon the point of giving 
way, when a detachment of three hundred Athenians, 
with fome troops armed with miflive weapons, ad- 
vanced to their fuccour. Mafiftius, the general of 
the Perfian horfe, and one of the moft confiderable 
noblemen of his country, feeing them advance towards 
Jiim in good order, made his cavalry face about and 
attack them. The Athenians flood their ground, and 
waited to receive them. The mock was very fierce 
and violent, both fides endeavouring equally to mew 
by the ilTue of this encounter, what would be the fuc- 
cefs of the general engagement. The victory was a 
long time difputed : but at laft Mafiftius's horfe being 
wounded threw his matter, who was quickly after 
killed j upon which the Perfians immediately fled. 
As foon as the news of his death reached the Barba- 
rians, their grief was exceffive. They cut off the hair 
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of their heads, as alfo the manes of their horfes and 
mules, filling the camp with their cries and lamenta- 
tions, having loft in their opinion the braveft man of 
their army. 

After this encounter with the Perfian cavalry, the 
two armies were a long time without coming to any 
action ; beca.ufe the foothfayers and diviners, upon 
their infpe£ting the entrails of their victims, equally 
foretold both parties, that they fhould be victorious, 
provided they acted only upon the defence, where- 
as on the other hand they threatened them equally 
with a total overthrow, if they acted ofrenfively, or 
made the firft attack. 

They pafled ten days in this manner in view of eac h 
other. But Mardonius, who was of a fiery, impa- 
tient nature, grew very uneafy at lb long a delay. Ee- 
fides, lie had only a few days provisions left for his 
army ; and the Grecians grew ftronger evcrv day by 
the addition of new troops, that were continually 
coming to join them. He therefore called a council 
of war, in order to deliberate, whether they Should 
give battle. Artabazus, a nobleman of Angular rrcrit 
and great experience, was of opinion, that thev fhould 
not hazard a battle, but that they mould retire under 
the walls of Thebes, where they would be in a con- 
dition to fupply the army with provisions and forage. 
He alledged, that delays alone would be capable of 
diminifliing the ardor of the allies ; that they would 
thereby have time to tamper with them, and might 
be able to draw fome of them off by gold and filver, 
which they would take care to diftribute among the 
leaders, and among fuch as had the greateft f way and 
authority in their feveral cities ; and that in /hort this 
would be both the eafieft and fureft method of fub- 
je&ing Greece. This opinion was very wife, but was 
overruled by Mardonius, whom the reft had not cou- 
rage to contradict. The refult therefore of their de- 
liberations was that they mould give battle the next 
day. Alexander, king of Macedonia, who was on 

I 3 the 
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the fide of the Grecians in his heart, came fecretly 
about midnight to their camp, and informed Ariftides 
of all that had palled. 

Paufanias forthwith gave orders to the officers fb 
prepare themfelves for battle, and imparted to Arif- 
tides the defign he had formed of changing his order 
of battle, by placing the Athenians in the right wing, 
inftead of the left, in order to their oppofing the Per- 
fians, with whom they had been accuftomed to en- 
gage. Whether it was fear or prudence, that induced 
Paufanias to propofe this new difpofition, the Atheni- 
ans accepted it with pleafure. Nothing was heard a- 
mong them but mutual exhortations, to acquit them- 
felves bravely, bidding each other remember, that nei- 
ther they, nor their enemies, were changed fince the 
battle of Marathon, unlefs it were, that victory had 
jncreafed the courage of the Athenians, and had dif- 
piritcd the Perfians. We do not fight, (faid they) as 
they do, for a country only or a city, but for the tro- 
phies erected at Marathon and at Salamin, that they 
may not appear to be the work only of Miltiadesand 

of fortune, but the work of the Athenians. Encou- 
raging one another in this manner they went with all 
the alacrity imaginable to change their port. But 
Mardonius, upon the intelligence he received of this 
movement, having made the like change in his order 
of battle, both fides rang'd their troops again accord- 
ing to their former difpofition. The whole day pafs'd 
in this manner without their coming to action. 

In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, 

in which it was refolv'd, that they fhould decamp 
from the place they were in, and march to another, 
more conveniently fituated for v/ater. Night being 
come on, and the officers endeavouring at the head of 
their corps to make more hafte than ordinary to the 
camp marked out for them, great confufion happen'd 



among the troops, fome going one way and fome ano- 



ther, without observing any order or regularity in their 

march, 
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march. At laft they halted near the little city of 

Plataea. 

On the firft news of the Grecians being decamped, 
Mardonius drew his whole army into order of battle, 
and purfued them with the hideous fhouting and howl- 
ing of his Barbarian forces, who thought they were 
marching, not fo much in order to fight, as to ftrip 
and plunder a flying enemy : and their general like- 
wife, making himfelf fure of victory, proudly infulted 

Artabazus, reproaching him with his fearful and cow- 
ardly prudence, and with the falfe notion he had con- 
ceived of the Lacedeemonians, who never fled, as he 
pretended, before an enemy ; whereas here was an 
inftance of the contrary. But the general quickly 
found, this was no falfe or ill- grounded notion. He 
happened to fall in with the Lacedaemonians, who 
were alone and feparated from the body of the Grecian? 
army, to the number of fifty thoufand men, together 
with three thoufand of the Tegeatae. The encounter 
was exceeding fierce and refolute : on both fides the 
men fought with the courage of liens ; and the Barba- 
rians perceived that they had to do with foldiers, who 
were determined to conquer or die in the field. The 
Athenian troops, to whom Paufanias fent an officer, 
were already upon their march to their aid : but the 

Greeks, who had taken party with the Perfians, to 
to the number of fifty thoufand men, went out to meet 
them on their way, and hindered them from proceed- 
ing any farther. Ariftides with his little body of men 
bore up firmly againft them and withftood their at- 
tack, letting them fee, how infignificant a fuperiority 
of numbers is againft true courage and bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and fought 
in two different places, the Spartans were the firft 
who broke in upon the Perfian forces and put them 
into diforder. Mardonius, their general, falling dead 
of a wound he had received in the engagement, all 
his army betook themfelves to flight ; and thofe 
Greeks, who were engaged againft Ariftides, did the 

I 4 fame 
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fame thing, as Toon as they underftood the Barbarians 
were defeated. The latter ran away to their former 
camp, which they had quitted, where they were fhel- 

tered and fortified with an inclofure of wood. The 

Lacedaemonians purfued them thither, and attacked 
them in their intrenchment ; but this they did poorly 
find weakly, like people that were not much accuf- 
tomed to fieges, and to attack walls. The Athenian 
troops, having advice of this, left off purfuing their 
Grecian adverfaries, and marched to the camp of the 
Perfians, which after feveral aflaults they carried, and 
made an horrible flaughter of the enemy. 

Artabazus, who from Mardonius's imprudent ma- 
nagement had but too well forefcen the misfortune 
that befel them, after having diftinguiilied himfelf in 
the engagement, and given all poihble proofs of his 
courage and intrepidity, made a timely retreat with 
the forty thoufand men he commanded ; and prevent- 
ing his flight from being known by the expedition of 

his march, he arrived fafe at Byzantium, and from 
thence returned into Afia. Of all the reft of the Per- 
sian army not four thoufand men efcaped after that 
day's flaughter : all were killed and cut to pieces by 
the Grecians, who by that means delivered themfelves 
at once from all further invafions from that nation, no 
Perfian army having ever appeared after that time on 
this fide of the Hellefpont. 

. (s) This battle was fought on the fourth day of the 
month * Boedromion, according to the Athenian man- 
ner of reckoning. Soon after, the allies, as a tefti- 
mony of their gratitude to heaven, caufed a ftatue of 
Jupiter to be made at their joint and common expell- 
ees, which they placed in his temple at Olympia. 
The names of all the feveral nations of Greece, that 
were pre fen t in the engagement, were engraven on 
tiie right fide of the pedeftal of the ftatue, the Lace- 

(i) A. M. 35*5. Ant. J. C. 479. Paufan. 1. 5. p. 532. 
* This day anfwers to the eighth of our September* 

daemonians 
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fir ft* the Athenians next, and all the reifc 



in order 




One of the principal citizens of iEgina came 

and addrefied himfelf to Paufanias, defiring him to 

avenge the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had 
fliewn to Leonidas, whofe dead body was hung up 
on a gallows by their order, and urging him to ufe 
Mardonius's body after the fame manner. As a far- 
ther motive for doing fo, he added, that by thus fatif- 
fying the manes of thofe that were killed at Ther- 
mopylae, he would be fure to immortalize his own 
name throughout all Greece, and make his memory 
precious to the late ft poftcrity. " Carry thy bafe 
" counfel elfewhere, " replied Paufanias. " Thou 
" muft have a very wrong notion of true glory, to 



imagine, that the way for me to acquire it is to 
refemble the Barbarians. If the efteem of the peo- 
ple of /Egina is not to be purchafed but by fuch a 
proceeding, I (hall be content with prefervii 

of the Lacedemonians only, amongft whom the 



bafe and ungenerous pleafure of revenge is never put 



" in competition with that of {hewing clemency and 
u moderation to their enemies, and cfpeciaily after 
Jt their death. As for the fouls of my departed 
" countrymen, they are fumciently avenged by the 

death of the many thoufand Periians ftain upon th 
fpot in the laft 



a 



A difoute, which arofe between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, about determining which of the 
two people fhould have the prize of valour adjudged to 
them, as alfa which of them fhould have the privilege 
of erecting a trophy, had like to have fullied all the 
glory, and imbittercd the joy of their late victory. 
They were juft on the point of carrying things to the 
laft extremity, and would certainly have decided the 
difference with their f words, had not Ariftidcs prevailed 
upon them, by the wifdom of his counfel and rcafon- 
ings, to refer the determination of the matter to the 

[t) Her. 1. 9, c. 77, 7S. ( u\ Pint, in Aviir. p. A'rf. 

I 5 judgment 
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udg ment of the Grecians in general. This propor- 
tion being accepted by both parties, and the Greeks be- 
ing aftembled upon the fpot to decide the eonteft, 
Theogitonof Megara fpeaking upon the qucftion, gave 
it as his opinion, that the prize of valour ought to be 
adjudged neither to Athens nor to Sparta, but to fome 
other city ; unlefs they defired to kindle a civil war, 
of more fatal ccnfequences than that they had juft put 
an end to. After he had finifhed his ipeech, Cleo- 
critus of Corinth rofe up to fpeak his fentiments of 

the matter : and when he began, no body doubted 
but he was going to claim that honour for the city of 
which he was a member and a native ; for Corinth 
was the chief city of Greece in power and dignity after 
thofe of Athens and Sparta. But every body was a- 
greeably deceived, when they found, that all his dif- 
eourfe tended to the praife of the Plataeans, and that 
the conclufion he made from the whole was, that in 
order to extinguiih fo dangerous a contention, they 
ought to adjudge the prize to them only, againft whom 
neither of the contending parties could have any 
grounds of anger or jealoufy. This difcourfe and pro- 
pofal was received with a general applaufe by the whole 
afiembly. Ariftides immediately aflented to it on the 
part of the Athenians, and Paufanias on the part of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

(x) All parties being thus agreed, before they began 
to divide the fpoil of the enemy, they put fourfcore 
talents* afide for the Plataeans, who laid them out in 
building a temple to Minerva, in erecting a ftatue to 
her honour, and in adorning the temple with curious 
and valuable paintings, which were {till in being in 
Plutarch's time, that is to fay, above fix hundred years 
afterwards, and which were then as frefh as if they 
had lately come out of the hands of the painters. As 
for the trophy, which had been another article of the 



(x) Her. 1. 9. c. 79 — 80. 

* Soooo cnvjvs French, about i%QQo\.Jtcrling 



difpute 
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difpute, the Lacedemonians erected one for themfelves 
in particular, and the Athenians another. 

The fpoil was immenfe: in Mardonius's camp they 
found prodigious fums of money in gold and filver, 

befides cups, vefTels, beds, tables, necklaces, and brace- 
lets of gold and filver, not to be valued or numbered. 
It is obferved by a certain f hiftorian, that thefe fpoils 
proved fatal to Greece, by becoming the inftruments 
of introducing avarice and luxury among her inhabi- 
tants. According to the religious cuftom of the Gre- 
cians, before they divided the treafure, they appropriated 
the tithe or tenth part of the whole to the ufe of thq 
gods: the reft was distributed equally among the cities 
and nations that had furnimed troops : and the chief 
officers who had diftinauimed themfelves in the field 
of battle, were likewife diftinguiftied in this diftribu- 
tion. They fent a prefent of a golden tripod to Del- 
phos, in the infeription upon which Paufanias caufed 
thefe words to be inferted ; (;•) That he had defeated the 
Barbarians at Plataza, and that in acknowledgment of 
that viclory he had made this prefent to Apollo. 

This arrogant infeription, wherein he afcribed the 
honour both of victory and the offering to himfelf only, 
offended the Lacedaemonian people, who, in order to 
punifh his pride in the very point and place where he 
thought to exalt himfelf, as alfo to do juftice to their 

confederates, caufed his name to be raz'd out, and that 
of the cities which had contributed to the victory to 
be put in the ftead of it. Too ardent a thirft after 
glory on this occafion did not give him leave to con- 
fider, that a man lofes nothing by a difcreet modefty, 
which forbears the fetting too high a value upon one's 
own fervices, and which by fcreening a man from en- 
vy * ferves really to enhance his reputation. 



(j) Cor. Nep. in Paufan. c. I.. 

•f* Vifto Mardonio caftra refer ta 
regalis opulentiae capta, unde pri- 

mum. Grascos, divhb inter fe auro 



Pcrfico, divkinrum luxuria ceplt. 
Jujlin. 1. a. c. 14. 

* Ipla diffimulationc iamae fa- 
mam r.uxit. Tr.cit. 

Paufanias 
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Paufanias gave ftill a farther fpecimen of his Spartan 
fpirit and humour in two entertainments which he 
ordered to be prepared a few days after the engage- 
ment, one of which was coflly and magnificent, in 
which was ferved all the variety of delicacies and dain- 
ties that ufed to be ferved at Mardonius's table ; the 
other was plain and frugal, after the manner of the 
Spartans. Then comparing the two entertainments 
together, and obferving the difference of them to his 
officers, whom he had invited on purpofe ; <c What 
tc amadnefs," fays he, " was it in Mardonius, who 
<c was accuftomed to fuch a luxurious diet, to come 
66 and attack a people like us, that know how to live 
M without all dainties and fuperfluities, and want no- 
" thing of that kind." 

(%) Ail the Grecians fent to Delphos to confult the 
oracle, concerning the facrifice it was proper to offer. 
The anfwer they received from the gods was, that they 
fhould erect an altar to 'Jupiter Liberator \ but that 
they fhould take care not to offer any facrifice upon 
it, before they hzd extinguished all the fire in the 
country, becaufe it had been polluted and profaned by 
the Barbarians \ and that they fhould come as far as 
Delphos to fetch pure fire, which they were to take 
from the altar, call'd the common altar. 

This anfwer being brought to the Grecians from the 
oracle, the generals immediately difperfed themfelves 
throughout the whole country, and caufed all the fires 
to be extinguifhed : and Euchidas, a citizen ofFhtica, 
having taken upon himfelf to go and fetch the facred 
fire With all po/fble expedition, made the beft of his 
way to Delphos. On his arrival he purified himfelf, 
fprinkled his body with confecrated water, put on a 
crown of laurel, and then approached the altar, from 
whence, with great reverence, he took the holy nie, 
and carried it with him to Platzea, where he arrived 
before the fetting of the fun, having travelled a thou- 
fand Ifadia (which make an hundred and twenty-five 

(») Plut. in Arift, p. 331, 332, 

xn ' Ic3 
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miles Englifh ) in one day. Afioon as he came back, 

he faluted his fellow-citizens, delivered the fire to them, 
fell down at their feet, and died in a moment after- 
wards. His countrymen carried away his body and 
buried it in the temple of Diana, furnamed Eucleia, 
which fignines, of good renown; and put the follow- 
ing epitaph upon his tomb in thecompafs of one verfe : 

Here lies Euchidas, who went from hence to De/phcs, and 
returned hack the fame day. 

In the next general aflembly of Greece, which was 
held not long after this occurrence, Ariftides propofed 
the following decree : That all the cities of Greece 
fliould every year fend their refpe£tive deputies to Pla- 
taea, in order to offer facrifices to Jupiter Liberator , 
and to the gods of the city ; ( this aflembly was (till 
regularly held in the time of Plutarch ) that every five 
years there fhould be games celebrated there, which 
fhould be the games of liberty ; that the feveral 

flates of Greece together fhould raifea body of troops, 
confifting of ten thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, 
and fliould equip a fleet of an hundred (hips, which 
fliould be conftantly maintained for making war againfl 
the Barbarians ; and that the inhabitants of Plataea, 
entirely devoted to the fervice of God, fliould be looked 
upon as facred and inviolable, and be concerned in no 
other function than that of offering prayers and facri- 
fices for the general prefervation and profperity of 
Greece. 

All thefe articles being approved of and pafied into 
a law, the citizens of Piatasa took upon them to fa- 
lemnize every year the anniverfary feftival in honour of 
thofe perfons that were flain in this battle : the order 
and manner of performing this (acrince was as fol- 
lows. * The fixteenth day of the month Maimacle- 
riom which anfwers to our month of December* at the 



firft appearance of day-break they walked in a folemn 

* Three wenths after the battle ■performed, till after the enemies 
t>f Plataa was foupht. Probably were entirely gone, and the country 
tbeje funeral rites were net at f.rj} nvasfrje, 

pro- 
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proceflion, which was preceded by a trumpet that 



founded to battle. Next to the trumpet marched feve- 

ral chariots, filled with crowns and branches of m v r- 
tie. After thefe chariots was led a black bull, behind 
which marched a company of young perfons, carry- 
ing pitchers in their hands full of wine and milk, the 
ordinary effufions offered to the dead, and vials of oil 

and eftence. All thefe young perfons were freemen y 
for no Have was allowed to have any part in this ce- 
remony, which was inftituted for men who had loft 
their lives for liberty. In the rear of this pomp fol- 
lowed the Archon, or chief mngiffrate of the Platre- 
ans, for whom it was unlawful at any other time even 
fo much as to touch iron, or to wear any other gar- 
ment than a white one. But upon this occafion being 
clad in purple raiment, having a fword by his fide, 
and holding an urn in his hands, which he took from 
the place where they kept their public records, he 
marched quite through the city to the place where the 
tombs of his memorable countrymen were erected. As 
foon as he came there, he drew out water with his urn 
from the fountain, warned with his own hands the lit- 
tle columns that flood by the tombs, rubbed them after- 
wards with eflence, and then killed the bull upon a 
pile of wood prepared for that purpofe. After having 
offered up certain prayers to the terreftrial * Jupiter 
and Mercury, he invited thofe valiant fouls deceafed to 
come to their feaft, and to partake of their funeral 
efTuftons ; then taking a cup in his hand, and having 
filled it with wine, he poured it out on the ground, 
and faid with a loud voice : I prefent this cup to thofe 
valiant ?nen 9 who died for the liberty of the Grecians. 
Thefe ceremonies were annually performed even in the 
time of Plutarch. 

(a) Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular 

(<z) Lib. ii. p. 26. 

* The terrejlrial Jupiter is no Mercury, becaufe it ivas believed to 
ether than Pluto ; and the fame epi- Le his ojjice to conduEi departed jcttli 



thet cf tcrrcflrial ivas a I jo given to tz the infernal regiens. 
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embellimed the monuments of their citizens, who died 
in the war with the Perfians, with magnificent orna- 
ments, inftituted funeral games to their honour, and 
appointed a folemn panegyric to be pronounced to the 
fame intent, which in all probability was repeated every 

year. 

The reader will he fenfible, without my obferving 
it, how much thefe folemn teftimonies and perpetual 
demonftrations of honour, efteem and gratitude for 
foldiers, who had facrificed their lives in the defence 
of liberty, conduced to enhance the merit of valour, 
and of the fervices they rendered their country, and 
to infpire the fpe&ators with emulation and courage : 
and hew exceeding proper all this was for cultivating 
and perpetuating a fpirit of bravery in the people, and 
for making their troops victorious and invincible. 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much furprized 
on the other hand, to fee how wonderfully careful and 
exact thefe people were in acquitting themfelves on all 
occafions of the duties of religion. The great event, 
which I have juft been relating, ( viz. ) the battle of 
Platsea, affords us very remarkable proofs of this par* 
ticular, in tiie annual and perpetual facrifice they in- 
ftituted to Jupiter Liberator ', which was flill continued 
in the time of Plutarch ; in the care they took to con- 
fecrate the tenth part of all their fpoil to the gods ; 
and in the decree propofed by Ariftides to eftablifh a 
folemn feftival for ever, as an anniverfary commemo- 
ration of that fuccefs. It is a delightful thing, me- 
thinks, to fee pagan and idolatrous nations thus pub- 
lickly confeffing and declaring, that all their expecta- 
tions center in the fupreme Being ; that they think 
themfelves obliged to afcribe the fuccefs of all their 
undertakings to him ; that they look upon him as the 
author of all their victories and profperities, as the 
fovereign ruler and difpofer of flates and empires, as 
the fource from whence all falutary counfels, wifdom 
and courage are derived, rmd as entitled on all thefe 

accounts to the iirfr and belt part of their fpoiis, and to 

their 
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their perpetual acknowledgments and thankfgivings 
for fuch diftinguiihed favours and benefits. 

■ 

Sect. X. The battle near My c ale. The defeat 




mo 



the Perfians. 

N the fame day, the Greeks fought the bat- 
tle of Platrea, their naval forces obtained a 
memorable victory in Afia over the remainder of the 
Perfian fleet. For whilft that of the Greeks lay at 
./Egina under the command of Leotychides, one of 
the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthippus the Athenian, 
ambafladors came to thofe generals from the Ionians to 
invite them into Afia to deliver the Grecian cities 
from their fubje&ion to the Barbarians. On this in- 
vitation they immediately fet fail for Afia, and fleered 
their courfe by Delos : where when they arrived, 0- 
ther ambafladors arrived from Samos, and brought 
them intelligence, that the Perfian fleet, which had 

palled the winter at Cumae, was then at Samos, where 
it would be an eafy matter to defeat anddeftroy it, ear- 
neftly preinng them at the fame time not to neglect fo 
favourable an opportunity. The Greeks hereupon 
failed away directly for Samos. But the Perfians re- 
ceiving intelligence of their approach, retired to My- 
cale, a promontory of the continent of Alia, where 
their land-army, confiding of an hundred thoufand 
men, who were the remainder of thofe that Xerxes 
had carried back from Greece the year before, was 
encamped. Here they drew their veflels afhore, which 
was a common pra6f ice among the antients, and en- 
compafied them 'round with a flrong rampart. The 
Grecians followed them to the very place, and with 
the help of the Ionians defeated their land army, for- 
ced their rampart, and burnt all their veflels. 

The battle of Platrea was fought in the morning, 
and that of Mycale in the afternoon on the fame day : 
and yet all the Greek writers pretend that the vic- 
tory of Platsea was known at Mycale, before the latter 



[b) Ker. I.9. c. 89 — Jo-. Died. 1. il. p. 26— 28. 
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engagement was begun, though the whole /Egaean fea, 
which requires feveral days failing to crofs it, was be- 
tween thofe two places. But Diodorus, the Sicilian, 
explains us this myftery. He tells us, that Leotychi- 
des,. obferving his foldiers to be much dejecled for fear 

their countrymen at flatsea mould fink under the 

numbers of Mardonius's army, contrived a flratagem 
to reanimate them ; and that therefore, when he was 
juft upon the point of making the firft attack, he 
caufed a rumour to be * fpread among his troops, that 
the Perfians were defeated at Plataea, though at that 



time he had no manner of knowledge of the matter. 

(c) Xerxes, hearing the news of thefe two over- 
throws, left Sardis with as much hafteand hurry, as he 

had done Athens before, after the battle of Salamin, 
and retired with great precipitation into Perfia, in or- 
der to put himfelf as far as he poflibly could out of the 
reach of his victorious enemies, (d) But before he fet 

out, he gave orders, that his people mould burn and 
demolifh all the temples belonging to the Grecian 
cities in Afia : which order was fo far executed, that 
not one efcaped, except the temple of Diana at 
Ephefus. (e) He acted in this manner at the inftrga- 
tion of the Magi, who were prof eft enemies to tem- 
ples and images.. The fecond Zoroafter had thorough- 
ly inftructed him in their religion, and made him a 
zealous, defender of it. (f) Pliny informs us, that 
Oftanes the head of the Magi, and the patriarch of 
that fe£r., who maintained its maxims and interefts 
with the greateft violence, attended Xerxes upon this 
expedition againft Greece, (g) This prince, as he 
patted through Babylon on his return to Sufa, de- 
ftroy'd alfo all the temples in that city, as he had done 

thofe of G reece and Afia minor ; doubtlefs through 

(c) Diod. 1. 11. p. 28. (d) Strab. 1. I. p. 634. (e) Cic. 

It 2. de leg. n. 29. (J) Plin. I. 30. cap. 1. (g) Arrian. 1. 7. 

• * What we are told alfo of Pau- Rome the very day it was obtain' 
lus JEmilius^s 'viclory oner the ed, without doubt happened in. the 

Macedonians) which wasknown at fame manner, 

the 
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the fame principle, and out of hatred to the feci: of the 
Sabaeans, who made ufe of images in their divine wor- 
(hip, which was a thing extremely detefted by the 
Magi. Perhaps alfo, the defire of making himfelf 
amends for the charges of his Grecian expedition by 
the fpoil and plunder of thofe temples might be ano- 
ther motive, that induced him to deftroy them : for it 
is certain he found immenfe riches and treafure in 
them, which had been amafled together through the 
fuperftition of princes and people during a long feries 
of ages. 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, fet 
fail towards the Hellefpont, in order to poflefs them- 
felves of the bridges, which Xerxes had caufed to be 
laid over that narrow paflage, and which th-y fup- 
pofed were ftill entire. But finding them broken by 

tempeftuous weather, Leotychides and his Pelopon- 
nefian forces returned towards their own country. As 
for Xanthippus, he flayed with the Athenians and their 
Ionian confederates, and they made themfelves mafters 
of Seftus and the Thracian Cherfonefus, in which 
places they found great booty and took a vaft number 
of prifoners. After which, before winter came on, they 
returned to their own cities. 

From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from 

the Perfians, and having entered into confederacy with 
the Grecians, mod of them preferved their liberty, 
during the time that empire {libiifted. 

Sect. XI. Tlx barbarous and inhuman revenge of 

AmeJlrtSy the zvife of Xerxes. 

(h) T\URING the refidence of Xerxes at Sardis, 

he conceived a violent paflion for the wife of 
his brother Maflftus, who was a prince of extraor- 
dinary merit, had always ferved the king with great 
zeal and fidelity, and had never done any thing to 
difoblige him. The virtue of this lady, her great af- 



{b) A. M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 479. Her, 1. 9. c, I07-- J 12 
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fed-Hon and fidelity to her husband, made her inexora- 
ble to all the king's follicitations. However, he ftill 
flattered himfelf, that by a profufion of favours and 
liberalities he might poflibly gain upon her ; and a- 
mong other kind things he did to oblige her, he mar- 
ried his eldeft fon Darius, whom he intended for his 
fucceflbr, to Artainta, this princefs's daughter, and 
ordered that the marriage mould be confummated 

as foon as he arrived at Sufa. But Xerxes finding the 
lady ftill no lefs impregnable, in fpite of all his tempta- 
tions and attacks, immediately changed his objec-t, and 
fell paflionately in love with her daughter, who did 
not imitate the glorious example of her mother's con- 
ftancy and virtue. Whilft this intrigue was carrying 
on, Ameirris, wife to Xerxes, made him a prefent of 
a rich and magnificent robe of her own making. 
Xerxes, being extremely pleafed with this robe, thought 
fit to put it on upon the firft vifit he afterwards made 
to Artainta ; and in the converfation he had with her, 
he mightily prefted her to let him know what {he de- 



fired he fhould do for her, alluring her, at the fame 




time, with an oath, that he would grant her what- 
ever (he asked of him. Artainta, upon this, defired 
him to give her the robe he had on. Xerxes, fore- 
feeing the ill confequences that would neceflarily en- 
fue his making her this prefent, did all that he could 
to difTuade her from infixing upon it, and offered her 
any thing in the world in lieu of it. But, not being 
able to prevail upon her, and thinking himfelf bound 
the imprudent promife and oath he had made to 
her, he gave her the robe. The lady no fooner re- 
ceived it, but flie put it on, and wore it publickly by 
way of trophy. 

Ameftris being confirmed in the fufpicions ihe had 
entertained, by this action, was enraged to the laft de- 
gree. But inftead of letting her vengeance fall upon 
the daughter, who was the only offender, (he rcfolved 
to wreak it upon the mother, whom (he looked upon 
as the author of the whole intrigue, though fhe was 

entirely 
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entirely innocent of the matter. For the better exe~ 
cuting of her purpofe, fhe waited till the grand feaft, 
which was every year celebrated on the king's birth- 
day, and which was not Far off* ; on which occafion 
the king, according to the eftablifhed cuftom of the 
country, granted her whatever fhe demanded. This 
day then being come, the thing fhe defired of his ma- 
jefty was, that the wife of Mafiftus mould be delivered 
into her hands. Xerxes, who apprehended the queen's 

defign, and who was (truck with horror at the thoughts 
of it, as well out of regard to his brother, as on ac- 
count of the innocence of the lady, againft whom he 
perceived his wife was fo violently exafperatcd, at firft 
refufed her requeft, and endeavoured all he could to 
difiuade her from it. But not being able either to pre- 
vail upon her, or to act: with (read inefs and refolution 
himfelf, he at laft yielded, and was guilty of the 
weakeft and mod cruel piece of complaifance, that 
ever was acted, making the inviolable obligations of 
juftice and humanity give way to the arbitrary laws of 
a cuflom, that had only been eftablifhed to give occa- 
fion for the doing of good, and for acts of beneficence 
and generality. In confluence then of this compli- 
ance, the lady was apprehended by the king's guard-, 
and delivered to Amefrris, who caufed her breads 
tongue, nofe, ears, and lips to be cut off, ordered 
them to be caft to the dogs in her own prcfence, and 
then fent her home to her husband's houfe in that mu- 
tilated and miferable condition. In the mean time, 
Xerxes had fent for his brother, in order to prepare 
him for this melancholy and tragical adventure. He 
firft gave him to underftand, that he fhould be glad he 
would put away his wife j and to induce him thereto, 
offered to give him one of his daughters in her ftead. 
But Mafiftus, who was paftionately fond of his wife, 
could not prevail upon himfelf to divorce her : where- 
upon Xerxes in great wrath told him, that fince he 
refufed his daughter, he fhould neither have her nor 

his wife, and that he would teach him not to reject 

the 
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the offers his matter had made him j and with this in- 
human reply difmifted him. 

This ftrange proceeding threw Maftftus into the 
greateft anxiety ; who, thinking he had reafon to ap- 
prehend the worft of accidents, nude all the hafte he 
could home to fee what had puffed there during hisab- 
fence. On his arrival he found his wife in that de- 
plorable condition we have juft been defcribing. Being 
enraged thereat to the degree we may naturally ima- 
gine, he afiembled all his family, his fervants and de- 
pendants, and fet out with all poilible expedition for 
Bactriana, whereof he was governor, determined, af- 
foon as he arrived there, to raife an army and make 
war againft the king, in order to avenge himfelf for 
his barbarous treatment. But Xerxes being informed 
of his hafty departure, and from thence fufpe&ing the 
defign he had conceived againft him, fent a party of 
horfe after him to purfue him ; which having over- 
taken him cut him in pieces, together with his chil- 
dren and all his retinue. I do not know, whether a 
more tragical example of revenge than I have now re- 
lated, is to be found in hiftory. 

There is ftill another action no lefs cruel or im- 
pious than the former, related of Ameftris. Shecaufed 
fourteen children of the beft families in Perfia to be 
burnt alive, as a facrifke to the infernal gods, out of 
compliance with a fuperftitious cuftom practifed by the 

Perfians. 

(A) Mafiftus being dead, Xerxes gave the govern- 
men of Ba<5triana to his fecond fon Hyftafpes, who be- 
ing by that means obliged to live at a diftancc from 
the court, gave his younger brother Artaxcrxcs the 
opportunity of afcending the throne to his difadvan- 
tage after the death of their father, as will be feen in 
the fequel. 

Here ends Herodotus' s hiftory ( viz. ) at the battle 
of Mycale, and the liege of the city of S ft is by the 
Athenians. 

(/) Her. 1, 7. c. 114. Died, 1. n, p. 53. 

Sect. 
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Sect. XII. The Athenians 7-ebuild the walls of their 
city, notwith flan ding the oppofition of the Lacedcemo- 
nians. 

[I) *npH E war, commonly called the war of Medio, 

which had lafted but two years, being termi- 
nated in the manner we have mentioned, the Atheni- 
ans returned to their own country, fent for their wives 
and children, whom they had committed to the care 
of their friends during the war, and began to think 
of rebuilding their city, which was almoft entirely de- 

ftroyed by the Perfians, and to furround it with ftrong 

walls, in order to fecure it from farther violence. The 
Lacedaemonians having intelligence of this conceived 
a jealoufy, and began to apprehend, that Athens, 
which was already very powerful by fea, if it ftiould 
go on to increafe its ftrength by land alfo, might take 
upon her in time to give laws to Sparta, and to de- 
prive her of that authority and pre-eminence, which 
(he had hitherto exercifed over the reft of Greece. 
They therefore fent an embafly to the Athenians, the 
purport of which was to reprefent to them, that the 
common intereft and fafety required, that there mould 

be no fortified city out of the Peloponnefus, left, in 
cafe of a fecond irruption, it mould ferve for a place 
of arms for the Perfians, who would be fure to fettle 

themfelves in it, as they had done before at Thebes, 
and who from thence would be able to infeft the whole 
country, and to make themfelves mafters of it very 
fpeedily. Themiftocles, who fince the battle of Sa- 
lam in was greatly confidered and refpeded at Athens, 
eafily penetrated into the true defign of the Lacedae- 
monians, though it was gilded over with the fpecious 
pretext of public good : but, as the latter were able, 
with the afliftance of their allies, to hinder the Athe- 
nians by force from carrying on the work, in cafe 
they mould pofitively and abfolutely refufe to comply 

(!) A. M. 3526. Ant. J. C. 478. Thucyd. 1, 8. p. 59 — 6». 
Diod. 1. 11. p. 30, 31. Juftin, 1. z, c, 15* 

with 
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with their demands, be advifed the fenate to makeufe 
of cunning and diffimulation as well as they. The 
anfwer therefore they made their envoys was, that they 
would fend an embafly to Sparta, to fatisfy the com- 
monwealth concerning their jealoufies and apprehen- 
fions. Themiftocles got himlelf to be nominated one 
of the ambafladors, and perfuaded the fenate not to 
let his collegues fet out along with him, but to fend 
them one after another, in qrder to gain time for car- 
rying on the work. The matter was executed pur- 
fuant to his advice ; and he accordingly went alone 
to Lacedaemon, where he let a great many days pafs 
without wailing upon the magiftrates, or applying to 
the fenate. And, upon their prefftng him to do it, 
and afking him the reafon why he deferred it fo long, 
he made anfwer, that he waited for the arrival of his 
collegues, that they might all have their audience of the 
fenate together, and feemed to be very much furprized 
that they were fo long in coming. At length they 
arrived : but all came fingly, and at a good diftance 
of time from one another. During all this while, the 
work was carried on at Athens with the utmoft induftry 
and vigour. The women, children, ftrangers and 
flaves were all employed in it : nor was it interrupted 
night or day. The Spartans were not ignorant of 
the matter, but made great complaints of it to The- 
miftocles, who pofitively denied the fa£r, and prefied 
them to fend other deputies to Athens, in order to in- 
form themfelves better of the fa£r, defiring them not to 
give credit to loofe and flying reports, without founda- 
tion. At the fame time he fecretly advifed the Athe- 
nians to detain the Spartan envoys as fo many hoftages, 
till he and his collegues were returned from their em- 
bafly, fearing not without good reafon that they them- 
felves might be ferved in the fame manner at Sparta. 
At laft, when all his fellow-ambafladors were arrived, 
he defired an audience, and declared in full fenate, 
that it was really true the Athenians had r^fclved to 

fortify their city with ftrong walls $ that the work 
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"was almoft com pleated ; that they had judged it to be 
abfolutely necefiary for their own fecurity, and for the 
public good of the allies; telling them at the fame 
time, that, after the great experience they had had of 
the Athenian people's behaviour, they could not well 
fufpect them of being wanting in their zeal for the 
common intereft of their country ; that, as the con- 
dition and pn.vileges of all the allies ought to be equal, 
it was juft the Athenians mould provide for their own 
fafety by all the methods they judged neceflary, as 
well as the other confederates ; that they had thought 
this expedient, and were in a condition to defend 
their city againft whomfoever fhould prefume to at- 
tack it ; and * that as for the Lacedaemonians, it was 
not much for their honour, that they mould defire to 
eftablifh their power and fuperiority rather upon the 
weak and defencelefs condition of their allies, than 
upon their own ftrength and valour. The Lacedae- 
monians were extremely difpleafed with this difcourfe: 
but, either out of a fenfe of gratitude and efteem for 
their country, or out of a conviction that they were 
not able to oppofe their enterprize, they diflembled 
their refentment ; and the ambafladors on both fides, 
having all fuitable honours paid them, returned to their 
refpe&ive cities. 

(m) Themiftocles, who had always his thoughts 
fixed upon railing and augmenting the power and glory 
of the Athenian commonwealth, did not confine his 
views to the walls of the city. He went on with 
the" fame vigorous application to finifli the building and 
fortifications of the Piranis : for from the time he en- 
tered into office he had begun that great work. Be- 
fore his time they had no <-ther port at Athens but that 
cf Phalerus, which was neither very large nor com- 
modious, and confequently not capable of anfwering 
the great dcfigns ot Themiftocles. For this rcafon he 

(r:) Thucyd. p. 62, 6c. Died. 1. 11. v. 32, 3-. 

* Graviter caiKgat cos, quod non virtu te, fed imbccillitate fociorum 

potenthm quasrerent. jt<J?irt, 1, a. c. 1 -,. 
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had caft his eye upon the Piraeus, which teemed to 
invite him by its advantagious fituation, and by the 
convenience of its three fpacious havens, that were 
capable of containing above four hundred veflels. This 
undertaking was profecutcd with fo much diligence and 
vivacity, that the work was confidcrably advanced in 
a very little time. Themiftocles likewife obtained a 
decree, that every year they fliould build twenty vef- 
fcls for the augmentation of their fleet : and in order 
to engage the greater number of workmen and failors 
to refort to Athens, he caufed particular privileges and 
immunities to be granted in their favour, His defign 
was, as I have already obferved, to make the whole 
force of Athens maritime ; in which he followed a 
very different fcheme of politics from what had been 
purfued by their antient kings, who endeavouring all 
they could to alienate the minds of the citizens from 
feafaring bufinefs and from war, and to make them, 
apply themfelvcs wholly to agriculture and to peaceable, 
employments, publifhed this fable: That Minerva dis- 
puting with Neptune to know which of them fhould 
be declared patron of Attica, and give their name to* 
the city newly built, fhe gained her caufe by {hewing 
her judges the branch of an olive-tree, the happy fym- 
bol of peace and plenty, which fhe had planted; 
whereas Neptune had made a fiery-horfe, the fymbol 
of war and confufion, rife outof the earth before them. 

Sect. XIII. The black defign of Themlftocles rcjecled 
unanimoufy by the people of Athens* Arlflides y s con- * 
defcenfion to the people. 

(») '"pHEMISTOCLES, who conceived the defign 

of fupplanting the Lacedaemonians, and of 
taking the government of Greece out of their hands, 
in order to put it into thofe of the Athenians, kept his 
eye and his thoughts continually fixed upon that great 
project. And as he was not very nice or fcrupulous in 
the choice of his meafures, -whatever tended towards 

I 

(ft) pluu in Themiit. p. izij 132. in Aril*, f. 33a,. 
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the accomplifhing of the end he had in view, he looked 
upon as juft and lawful. On a certain day then he 
declared in a full allembly of the people, that he had 
a very important defign to propofe, but that he could 
not communicate it to the people; becaufe its fuccefs 
required it mould be carried on with the greateft fe- 
crefy : he therefore defired they would appoint a per- 
fon, to whom he might explain himfelf upon the mat- 
ter in queftion. Ariftides was unanimoufly pitched 
upon by the whole afTembly, that referred themfelves 
entirely to his opinion of the affair ; fo great a confi- 
dence had they both in his probity and prudence. 
Themiftocles therefore having taken him afide, told 
him, that the defign he had conceived was to burn the 
fleet belonging to the reft of the Grecian ftates, which 
then lay in a neighbouring port, and that by this 
means Athens would certainly become miftrefs of all 
Greece. Ariftides hereupon returned to the afTembly, 
and only declared to them, that indeed nothing could 
be more advantagious to the commonwealth than The- 
miftocles' s project, but that at the fame time nothing 
in the world could be more unjuft. All the people 
unanimoufly ordain'd, that Themiftocles mould en- 
tirely defift from his project. We fee in this inftance, 
that the title of Juft was not given to Ariftides even 
in his life time without fome foundation: a title, 
lays Plutarch, infinitely fuperior to all thofe which con- 
querors purfue with fo much ardour, and which in 
fome meafure approaches a man to the divinity, 

I do not know whether all hiftory can afford us a 
facl more worthy of admiration than this. It is not 
a company of philofophers ( to whom it cofts nothing 
to eftablifh fine maxims and fublime notions of mo- 
rality in the fchools ) who determine on this occafion, 
that the confideration of profit and advantage ought 
never to prevail in preference to what is honeft and 
iuft. It isan intire people, who are highly interefted in 
the propofal made to them, who are convinced that it 

is of the greateft importance to the welfare of the ftate, 

ami 
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and who however reject it with unanimous content 
and without a moment's hefitation, and that for this 
only reafon, that it is contrary to juftice. How black 
and perfidious on the other hand was the defign, 
which Themiftocles propofed to them, of burning the 
fleet of their Grecian confederates, at a time of en- 
tire peace, fokly to aggrandize the power of the Athe- 
nians ! Had he an hundred times the merit afcribed 
to him, this fingle action would be fufficient to fully 
all his glory. For it is the heart, that is to fay, in- 
tegrity and probity, that conflitutes and diftinguifhes 
true merit. 

I am forry that Plutarch, who generally judges of 
things with great jufrnefs, does not feem, on this oc- 
cafion, to condemn Themiftoclcs. After having fpoken 
of the works he had effected in the Piraeus, he goes 

fact in qucftion, of which he fays : (a) The- 



ijlocles projected J 



of their maritime power, 



(b) The Lacedaemonians having propofed in the 
council of the Amphictyons, that all the cities, which 
had not taken arms againft Xerxes, fhould be excluded 
from that aiTembly, Themiftocles, who apprehended, 
that if the Theffalians, the Argives, and the Theban: 
were excluded that council, the Spartans would by th: 
means become mnftcrs of the fuffrages, and confequent- 
ly determine all affairs according to their pleafure ; 
ThemHloclcs, I fay, made a fpeech in behalf of the 



cities they were for excluding, and brought the depu- 
ties, that compofed the affembly, over to his fenti- 
ments. He reprefented to them, that the greateft part 
of the cities, that had entered into the confederacy, 
which were but one and thirty in the whole, were 
Very fmall and inconfiderable ; that it would therefore 
be a very llrange, as well as a very dangerous proceed- 
ing, to deprive all the other cities of Greece of their 
votes and places in the grand aiTembly of die nation, 

(*j Piut, in Tkcmtft. p. 122. 
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and by that means fuffer the auguft council of the Am- 
phi&yons to fall under the direction and influence 
of two or three of the moft powerful cities, which 
for the future would give law to all the reft, and 
would fubvert and aboliih that equality of power, 
which was juftly regarded as the ban's and foul of all 
republicks. Tnemiftccles, by this plain and open de- 
chration of his opinion, drew upon himfelf the hatred 
of the Lacedaemonians, who from that time became his 
profeft enemies. He had alfo incurred the difpleafure 
of the refc of the allies by his having exacted con- 
tributions from them in too rigorous and rapacious a 
manner. 

When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, 
the people finding themfelves in a ftate of peace and 
tranquillity, endeavoured by all forts of methods to get 
the government into their hands, and to make the 
Athenian ftate entirely popular. This defign of theirs, 
though kept as fectet as poffible, did not efcape the 
vigilance and penetration of Ariftides, w r ho faw all the 
confequences, with which fuch an innovation would 
be attended. But, as he confidered on one hand, that 
the people were entitled to fome regard, on account 
of the valour they had {hewn in all the late battles 

m 

they had gained, and on the other, that it would be 
no cafy matter to curb and reftrain a people, who nill 
in a manner had their arms in their hands, and who 
were Grown more infolcnt than ever from their viclo- 
ries on thefe ccnfiderations, I fay, he thought it 
proper to obferve meafures with them, and to find out 
fome medium to fatisfy and appeale them. He there- 
fore palled a decree, by which it was ordained that the 
government fhould be common to all the citizens, and 
• that the Archons, who were the chief magifirates of 
the commonwealth, and who tiled to be chofen only 
out of the richeft of its members, (viz.) from among 

thole only, who received at ieaft five hundred medim- 
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ni's of grain out of the product of their lands, mould 
for the future be elected indifferently out of all the 
Athenians without diftinclion. By thus giving up 
fomething to the people, he prevented all diflenfions 
and commotions, which might have proved fatal, not 
only to the Athenian ftate, but to all Greece. 

Sect. XIV. The Lacedaemonians kfe the chief com- 
mand through the pride and arrogance of Paufanias, 

[d) ^pHE Grecians, encouraged by the happy fuc- 

cefs, which had every were attended their 
victorious arms, determined to fend a fleet to fea, in 
order to deliver fuch of their allies, as wereltill under 
the yoke of the Perfians, out of their hands. Paufa- 
nias was the commander of the fleet for the Lace- 
daemonians ; and Aritlides, and Cimon the fon of 
Miltiad.es, commanded for the Athenians. They firffc 
directed their courfe to the ille of Cyprus, where they 
reftored all the cities to their liberty : then free-ring to- 
wards the Hellefpont they attacked the city of Byzan- 
tium, of which they made themfelves matters, and 
took a vaft number of prifoners, a great part of whom 
were of the richell and moll conhderable families of 
Perfia. 

Paufanias, who from this time conceived thoughts 
of betraying his country, judged it proper to make 
ufe of this opportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. 
To this end he caufed a report to be fpread among 
his troops, that the Perfian noblemen, whom he had 
committed to the guard and care of one of his officers, 
had made their efcape by night, and were fled: where- 
as he had fet them at liberty himfelf, and fent a letter 
by them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to deliver the 
city of Sparta and all Greece into his hands, on con- 
dition he would give him his daughter in marriage. 
The king did not fail to give him a favourable an- 
fwer, and to fend him very large funis of money alfo, 



[d) A.1W, 3523. Ant. J. C, 476. Thucyd. 1. i. p. 63, 34, 86. 
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in order to win over as many of the Grecians, as he 
mould find difpofed to enter into his defigns. The 
per fon he appointed to manage this intrigue with him 
was Artabazus ; and to the end that he might have it 
in his power to tranfa<5t, the matter with the greater 
eafe and fecurity, he made him governor of all the fea- 
coafrs of Afia Minor. 

(e) Paufanias, who was already dazzled with the 
profpeft of his future greatnefs, began from this mo- 
ment to change his whole conduct and behaviour. 
The poor, modeft and frugal way of living at Sparta; 
their fubjeclion to rigid and auftere laws, which nei- 
ther fpared nor refpecled any man's perfon, but were 
altogether as inexorable and inflexible to the greateft, 
as to thofe of the meaneft condition ; all this, I fay, 
became infupportable to Paufanias. He could not bear 
the thoughts of going back to Sparta, after his ha- 
ving been pofiefled of fuch high commands and em- 
ployments, to return to a ftate of equality, that con- 
founded him with the meaneft of the citizens ; and 
this was the caufe of his entering into a treaty with 
the Barbarians. Having done this, he entirely laid 

afvJe the manners and behaviour of his country ; af- 
fumed both the drefs and ftate of the Perfans, ard 
imitated them in all their expeniive luxury and magni- 
ficence. He treated the allies with an infufferab'e 
rudcncfs and infolence ; never fpoke to the ofEcers but 

with menaces and arrogance ; required extraordinary 
and unufual honours to be paid to him, and by his 
whole behaviour rendered the Spartan dominion oci- 
ous to all the confederates. On the oilier h^nd, the 
courteous, affable and obliging deportment of Ariiiides 
ar.d Cimon ; an infinite remotenefs from all imperi- 
ous and haughty airs, which only tend to alienate peo- 
ple and multiply enemies; a gentle, kind and benefi- 
cent difpofition, which fhewed itfelf in all their acr 
tions, and which ferved to temper the authority of 

(f. Plut. in Aral. p. 332, 333. 

their 
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their commands, and to render it both eafy and ami- 
able; the ju (lice and humanity, confpicuous in every 
thing they did ; the great care they took to offend no 
perfon whatfoever, and to do kind offices and fervices 
to all about them : all this, I fay, hurt Paufanias ex- 
ceedingly, by the contrail: of their oppofite characters, 
and exceedingly increafed the general difcontent. At 
laft this diflatisfa&ion publickly broke out ; and all 
the allies deferted him, and put themfelves under the 
command and protection of the Athenians. Thus did 
Ariftides, fays Plutarch, by the prevalence of that hu- 
manity and gentlenefs, which he oppofed to the arro- 
gance and roughnefs of Paufanias, and by infpiring 
Cimon his collegue with the fame fentiments, in- 
fenfibly draw off the minds of the allies from the La- 
cedaemonians without their perceiving it, and at length 
deprived them of the command ; not by open force, 
or by fending out armies and fleets againft them, and 
ftill lefs by making ufe of any arts or perfidious prac- 
tices j but by the wifdom and moderation of his con- 
duel, and by rendering the government of the Atheni- 
ans amiable. 

It muft be confefled at the fame time, that the Spar- 
tan people on this occalion fhewed a greatnefs of foul 
and a fpirit of moderation, that can never befuffici- 
ently admired. For when they were convinced, that 
their commanders grew haughty and infolent from 
their two great authority, they willingly renounced 
the fuperiority, which they had hitherto exercifed over 
the reft of the Grecians, and forbore fending any more 
of their generals to command the Grecian armies j 
choofing rather, adds the hiftorian, to have their citi- 
zens wife, modeft and fubmiflive to the difcipline and 
laws of the commonwealth, than to maintain their pre- 
eminence and fuperiority over all the Grecian ftates. 
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Sect. XV. Paufanias*s fecret conftnracy with the 

Pcrfuv.s. Hii (hath, 

( f) TTPON the repeated complaints the Spartan 

^ commonwealth received on all hands againft 
Paufanias, they recalled him home to give an account 
of his conduct. But net having fufficient evidence to 
convict him of his having carried on a correfpondence 
with Xerxes, they were obliged to acquit him on this 



hrft tryal ; after which he returned of his own private 
authority and without the content and approbation of 
the republic, to the city of Byzantium, from whence 
he continued to carry on his fecret practices with Ar- 
tx bazus. But, as he was dill guilty of many violent 
and unjuft proceedings, whilft he refided there, the 
Athenians obliged him to leave the place ; from whence 
he retired to Colonic a frnall city of Troas. There 
he received an order from tire Ephori to return to 



Sparta, on pain of being declared, irr cafe of difobedi- 
ence, a public enemy and traitor to his country. Pie 
complied with the fummons and went home, hoping 
he mould frill be f.ble to bring himfelf off by dint of 
money. On his arrival he was committed to prifon, 
and was foon afterwards brought again upon his tryal 
before the judges. The charge brought againft him 
was fupported by many fufpicious circumftances and 
ftrong prefumptions. Several of his own Haves ccn- 



fened that he had promifed to give them their liberty, 



in cafe they would enter into his dehgns, and ferve 
him with fidelity and zeal in the execution of his pro- 
jects. But, as it was the cuftom for the Ephori never 
to pronounce fentence of death againft a Spartan with- 
out a full and direct proof of the crime laid to his 
charge, they looked upon the evidence againft him as 
inefficient ; and the more fo, as he was of the royal 
family, and was actually inverted with the adminiftra- 
tion of the regal ofiice ; for Paufanias exe cifed the 

(f) A. M. 5529. Ar.t. j. C. 47s. Thucyd. I 1. p. 36, & 89. 



Died. J. 11. p. 34--^6. Cur. Nep. in Paufan 



function 
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function of king, as being the guardian and neareft re- 



lation to Pliftarchus, the Ton of Leonidas, who was 
then in his minority. He was therefore acquitted a 
fecond time, and fet at liberty. 

Whilft the Ephori were thus perplexed for want 
of clear and plain evidence againft the offender, a cer- 



tain flave, who was called the Argiiian, came to them, 
and brought them a letter, writ by Paufanias himfelf 
to the king of Perfia, which the flave was to have car- 
ried and delivered to Artabazus. It muft be obferv'd 
by the way, that this Perfian governor and Paufanias' 
had agreed together, immediately to put to- death all 



the couriers they mutually fent to one another, as'focn 
as their packets or meffages were delivered, that there 
might be no poflibility left of tracing out or difcover- 
ing their correfpondence. The Argiiian, who fnw 
none of his fellow- fcrvants, that were fent exprefles, 

return back again, had fome fufpicron ; and when it 



came to his turn to go, he opened the letter he was 

entrufted with, in which Artabazus was really defired 
to kill him purfjant to their agreement. This was 
the letter the flave put into the hands of the Ephori; 
who {till thought even this proof infufHcient in the 
eye of the law, and therefore endeavoured to corrobo- 
rate it, by the teflimony of Paufanias himfelf. The 
flave, in concert with them, withdrew to the temple 
of Neptune in Tenaros, as to- a fecure afylum. Two 
fmall clofets were purpofely made there, in which the 
Ephori and fome Spartans hid themfclves. The in- 
ftant Paufanias was informed that the. Argiiian had fled 
to this temple, he hailed thither, to enquire the reafon* 
The flave confefled that he had opened the letter ; and 
that finding by the contents of it he was to be put to 
death, he had fled to that temple to fave his life. As 
Paufanias could not deny the faft, he made the belt 
excufe he could ; prom i fed the flave a great reward ; 
obliged him to promife, not to mention what had 
paffed between them to any perfon whatfoever. Pau- 
fanias then left him. 

K 5 Pa i fa "»i?.s*s 
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Paufanias's guilt was now but too evident. The 
moment he was returned to the city, -the Ephori were 
refolved to feize him. From the afpecl of one of thofe 
magiftrates, he plainly perceived that feme evil deligir 
was hatching againft him, and therefore he ran with the 
utmoft fpeed to the temple of Pailas, called Chalcioe- 
cos, near that place, and got into it before the pur- 
fuers could overtake him. The entrance was imme- 
diately ftopt up with great ftones : and hiftory informs 
us, that the criminal's mother fet the firft example on 
that occafion. They now tore off the roof of the 
chapel : but as the Ephori did not dare to take him 



out of it by force, becaufe this would have been a 



violation of that facred afylum, they refolved to leave 
him expofed to the inclemencies of the weather, and 
accordingly he was ftarved to death. His corps was 
buried not far from that place : but the oracle of Del- 
phi, whom they confulted foon after, declared, that 

to appeafe the anger of the goddefs^ who was juflly 
offended on account of the violation of her temple, 
two ftatues muft be fet up there in honour of Paufa- 
nias, which was done accordingly. 

Such was the end of Paufanias, whofe wild and in- 
confiderate ambition had (rifled in him all fentiments 
of probity, honour, love of his country, zeal for li- 
berty, and of hatred and averfion for the Barbarians : 
fentiments which, in fome meafure, were inherent in 

all the Greeks, and particularly in the Lacedaemo- 
nians. 



Sect. XVI. The?niftocles^ being purfucd by the Athe- 
nians and Lacedemonians^ as an accomplice in Pau • 
fanias's con/piracy, fiies for Jhelter to king Admetus. 

(i) TTHEMISTOCLESwas alfo charged with 

■*■ being an accomplice of Paufanias. He was 



then in exile. A paflionate thirft of glory, and 
ftrong defire to command arbitrarily over the citizens, 

f«r) Thucyd. 1. i. p. 89,90, Plut. inThcmiil. c, 123, 124* Cornel. 

Nep, in Themift. c, 3. 

* ■ had 
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had made him very odious to them. He had built, 
very near his houfe, a temple in honour of Diana, 
under this title, To Diana goddcfs of good counfel\ as 
hinting to the Athenians, that he had given good coun- 
fel to their city and to all Greece ; and he alfo had 
placed his ftatuein it, which was /landing in Plutarch's 
time. It appeared, fays he, from this ftatue, that his 
phyiiognomy was as heroic as his valour. Finding 
that men liftned with pleafurc to all the calumnies his 

enemies fpread again ft him, to filence them, he was 
for ever expatiating, in all public afiemblies, on the 
fervices he had done his country. As they were at 
laft tired with hearing him repeat this fo often, Hovj ! 
fays he to them, are you weary of having good offices 
frequently d r me you by the fame p erf ens ? He did not con- 
fider, that putting them fo often in mind * of his fer- 
vices, was in a manner reproaching them with their 
having forgot them, which was not very obliging ; 
and he feemed not to know, that the fureft way to 
acquire applaufe, is to leave the beftowing of it to o- 
thers, and to refolve to do fuch things only as are 
praife- worthy ; and that a frequent repetition of one's 
own virtue and exalted actions, is fo far from appeafmg 
envy, that it only enflames it. 

(h) Themiftocles, after having been banifhed from 
Athens by the oftracifm, withdrew to Argos. He was 
there, when Paufanias was profecuted as a traytor, 
who had confpired againft his country. He had at 
firft concealed his machinations from Themiftocles, 
though he was one of his beft friends ; but as foon as 
he was expelled his country, and highly relented that 
injury, he difclofed his projects to him, and prefTed 
him to join in them. To induce his compliance, he 
fhowed him the letters which the kingofPerfia wrote 
to him j and endeavoured to animate him againft the 
Athenians, by painting their injuftice and ingratitude 

(b) Plut. in Themift. p. 112. 

* Hoc moleftum eft. Nam ift« tio eft immemcrls beneiicii. Terent, 
hsc commemoratio <juafi cxprobra- in dndr, 

in 
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in the ftrongeft colours. However, Themiftocles re- 
jected with indignation the propofals of Paufanias, and 
refufed peremptorily to engage in any manner in his 
fchemes : but then he concealed what had patted be- 
tween them, and did not difcover the enterprize he 

had formed ; whether it v/as that he imagined Paufa- 
nias would renounce it of himfelf, or was perfuadcd 
that it would be difcovered fome other way ; it not 
being poftible for fo dangerous and ill-concerted an en- 
terprize to take erred!. 

After Paufanias' s death, feveral letters and other 
things were found among his papers, which raifed a 
violent fufpicion of Themiftocles. The Lacedaemo- 
nians fent deputies to Athens to accufe and have fen- 
tence of death pafled upon him : and fuch of the ci- 
tizens who envied him, joined thefe accufers. Ariftidcs 
had now a fair opportunity of revenging himfelf on his 
rival, for the injurious treatment he had received from 

him, had his foul been capable of fo cruel a fatisfac- 
tion. But he refufed abfolutely to join in fo horrid a 
combination j as little inclined to delight in the mif- 
fortunes of his adverfary, as he had before been to 

his fuccelTes. Themiftocles anfwered by letters 



the calumnies with which he was charged ; and 



prefented to the Athenians, that as he had ever been 
fond of ruling,, and his temper being fuch as would 
not fufTer him to be lorded over by others, it was highly 
improbable that he fhould have a def:gn to deliver up 
himfelf, and all Greece, to enemies and Barbarians. 

In the mean time the people, too ftrongly wrought 
upon by his accufers, fent fome perfons to feize him, 
that he might be tried by the council of Greece* 
Themiftocles, having timely notice of it, went into 
the ifland of Corcyra, to whofe inhabitants he formerly 
had done fome fervice : however, not thinking: himfelf 
fafe there, he fled to Epirus;. and finding himfelf ftill 
purfued by the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, out of 
f!e r pair, he made a very dangerous choice,, which 

to Admetusking oi Molcftus- fcr refuge. This 
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prince, having formerly defired the aid of the Atheni- 
ans, and being rcfufed with ignominy by Themiftocles, 
who at that time prefided in the government, had 
retained the deepeft refentment on that account, and 
declared, that he would take the lirft opportunity to 
revenge himfelf. But Themiftocles, imagining that in 
the unhappy fituation of his affairs, the recent envy 
of his fellow-citizens was more to be feared tlian the 
antient grudge of that king, was refolved to run the 
hazard of it. Being come into the palace of that mo- 
narch, upon being informed that he was abfent, h« 
addrefled himfelf to the queen, who received him very 
gracioufly, and inftrucled him in the manner it was 
proper to make his requeft. Admetus being returned, 
Themiftocles takes the king's fon in his arms, feats 
himfelf on his hearth amidft his houmold gods, and 
there telling him who he was, and the caufe why he. 
fled to him for refuge, he implores his clemency, owns 
that his life is in his hand, intreats him to forget the 
paft ; and reprefents to him, that no action can be more, 
worthy a great king than to exercife clemency. Ad- 
metus, furprized and moved with companion in feeing 
at his feet, in fo humble a pofture, the grcateft man 
of all Greece, and the conqueror of all Ana, raifed 
him immediately from the ground, and promifed to. 
protect him againft all his enemies. Accordingly, when 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians came to demand 
bim, he refufed abfolutely to deliver up a per fon who< 
had made his palace his afylum, in the firm perfuafion 
mat it would be facred and inviolable. 

Whilft he was at the court of this prince, one o£ 
his friends found an opportunity to carry off his wife 
and children from Athens, and to fend them to him ^ 
for which that perfon was feme time after fcized and 
condemned to die. With regard to Themiftocles' s ef- 
fects, his friends fecured the greateft part of them for 
him. which they afterwards found opportunity to re- 
mit him ; but all that could be cbTcovercd, which a- 

mounted 



2 
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mounted to an hundred f talents, was carried to the 
public treafury. When he entered upon the admini- 
stration, he was not worth three talents. I mall leave 
this illuftrious exile for fome time in the court of king 
Admetus, to refume the fequel of this hiftory. 

Sect. XVII. Arijlidef 's difmterefted adrninijlraticn of 

the public treafure. His death and clogium. 

Have before obferved, that the command of 
Greece had patted from Sparta to the Athenians. 
Hitherto the cities and nations of Greece had indeed 
contributed fome fums of money towards carrying on 
the expence of the war againft the Barbarians ; but 



(*)T 



this repartition or divifion had always occafioned great 
feuds, becaufe it was not made in a juft or equal pro- 
portion. It was thought proper, under this new go- 
vernment, to lodge in the ifland of Delos, the com- 
mon treafure of Greece ; to fix new regulations with 
regard to the public monies ; and to lay fuch a tax as 
might be regulated according to the revenue of each 
city and irate j in order that the expences being equally 
borne by the feveral individuals who compofed the 



body of the allies, no one might have reafon to mur- 
mur. The bufinefs was, to find a perfon of fo ho- 
neft and incorrupt a mind, as to difcharge faithfully 
an employment of fo delicate and dangerous a kind, 
the due adminiftration of which fo nearly concerned 
the public welfare. All the allies caft their eyes on 
ArifHdes; accordingly they inverted him with full 
powers, and appointed him to levy a tax on each of 
them, relying entirely on his wifdom and juftice. 

The citizens had no caufe to repent their choice. 
* He prefided over the treafury with the fidelity and 

(b) Plut. in Arift. p. 333, 334. Died. 1. 11. p. 36. 

■f An hundred thcufand crowns quam tuas, tam religiose quam 

French, about 22500 1. fierling. publicas. In officio amorem con- 

* Tu quidem orbis terrarum ra- l'tqueris, in quo odium vitare dif- 

tiones adminirtras ; tam abftinen- ficile eft. Sense, lib, dc brevit. vit> 

tet quam alienas, tam diligenter cap. i8» 



difinte- 
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difintereftednefs of a man, who looks upon it as a 
capital crime to embezzle the fmalleft portion of ano- 
ther's poffeffions y with the care and activity of a fa- 
ther of a family, in the management of his own 
eftate ; and with the caution and integrity of a per- 
fon, who con fillers the public monies as facred. In 
fine, he fucceeded in what is equally difficult and ex- 
traordinary, viz. to acquire the love of all in an of- 
fice, in which he that efcapes the public odium gains a 
great point. Such is the glorious character which Se- 
neca gives of a perfon charged with an employment of 
almoft the fame kind, and the nobleft elogium that 
can be given fuch as adminifter public revenues. It is 
the exact pichireof Arifh'des. Hedifcovered fo much 
probity and wifdom in the exercife of this office, that; 
no man complained ; and thofe times were confidered 



ever after as the golden age, that is, the period in 



which Greece had attained its higheft pitch of virtue 
and happinefs. And indeed, the tax which he had 
fixed, in the whole, to four hundred and fixty * ta- 
lents, was rai fed by Pericles to fix hundred, and foon 
after to thirteen hundred talents : it was not that the 

to 

expences of the war were increased, but the treafure 
was employed to very ufelefs purpofes, in manual diflri- 
butions to the. Athenians, in folemnizing of games and 
feftivals, in building of temples and public edifices 
not to mention, that the hands of thofe who fuperin- 
tended the treafury, were not always clean and uncor- 
rupt as thofe of Ariilides. This wife and equitable 
conduct fecuredJiim, to lateft pofterity, the glorious 
furname of the Juft. 

Neverthelefs, Plutarch relates an action of Aridi- 
ties, which (hows that the Greeks, ( the fame may be 
faid of the Romans ) had a very narrow and imperfecl: 
idea of jufticc. They confined the exercife of it to 
the interior, as it were, of civil fociety ; and acknow- 
ledged that the individuals were bound to obferve ftrictly 

* lire talent is <w r Atb a thousand French croxvns j or, about 225 U 
flirting, 

its 
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its feveral maxims : But with regard to their country, 
to the republic, ( their great idol to which they re- 
duced every thing ) they thought in a quite different 
manner; and imagined themfelves eflentially obliged 
to facrifice to it, not only their lives and poffcificns, 
but even their religion and the moft facred engagements, 
in oppofition to and contempt of the moft folemn 
oaths. This will appear evidently in what follows. 

(i) After the regulation had been made in refpedt to 
the tributes of which I have juft fpoke, Ariftides having 
fettled the feveral articles of the alliance, made the 
confederates take an oath to obferve them punctually, 
and he himfelf fwore in the name of the Athenians; 
and in . denouncing the curfes which always accom- 
panied the oaths, he threw into the feas, purfuant to 
the ufual cuftom, large bars of red-hot iron. But the 
ill flate of the Athenian affairs forcing them afterwards 
to infringe fome of thofe articles, and to govern a lit- 
tle more arbitrarily, he intreated them to vent thofe 
curfes on him, and difcharge themfelves thereby of 
the punifliment due to fuch as had forfworn them- 
felves , and who had been reduced to it by the 
unhappy fituation of their affairs, Theophraftus tells 
us, that in general ( thefe words are borrowed from 
Plutarch) Ariftides, who executed all matters relating 
to himfelf or the public with the moft impartial and 
rigorous juftice, ufed to ad, in his adminiftration, fe- 

things,. according as the exigency of affairs, and 



the welfare of his country might require ; it being h 
opinion, that a government,, jn order to fupport itfelf. 
is, on fome occafions, obliged to have recourfe to in- 




ce, of which he. gtves the following example. One 
day, as the Athenians were debating in their council, 
about bringing to their city, in oppofition to the arti- 
cles of the treaty, the common treafures of Greece 
which were depoflted in Delos : the Samians having 
opened the debate ; when it was Ariftides's turn to 
fpeak, he faid, that the diflodging of the treafure was 



(J) Ibid, p. 3 33j 334, 
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an unjuft a&ion, but ufeful, and made this opinion 
take place. This incident fhows, that the pretended 
wifdom of the heathens was overfpread with great ob- 
fcurity and error. 

It was fcarce poflible to have a greater contempt for 
riches than Ariftides had. Themiftocles, who was 
not pleafed with the encomiums beftowed on other men, 
hearing Ariftides applauded for the noble difinterefted- 
nefs with which he adminiftred the public treafures, 
did but laugh at it 5 and faid, that the praifes bellowed 
upon him for it, mowed no greater merit or virtue 
than that of a ftrong cheft, which faithfully prefervcs 
all the monies that are (hut up in it, without retaining 
any. This low fneer was by way of revenge for a 
ilroke of raillery that had ilvng him to the quick. 
Themiftocles faying, that, in his opinion, the greateft 
talent a general could porTefs, was to be able to fore- 
fee the defigns of an enemy: " This talent," re- 
plied Ariftides, <c is neceffary ; but there is another 
u no lefs noble and worthy a general, that is, to have 
" clean hands, and a foul fuperior to venality and 
" views of intereft." Ariftides might very juftly an- 
fwer Themiftocles in this manner, lince he was really 
very poor, though he had poftefled the higheft em- 
ployments in the ftate. He feemed to have an innate 
love for poverty ; and fo far from being afhamed of it, 
he thought it reflected as much glory on him, as all 
the trophies and victories he had won. Hiftory gives 
us a mining inftance of this. 

Callias, who was a near relation of Ariftides, and 
the moft wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to ap- 
pear before the judges. The accufer, laying very lit- 
tle ftrefs on- the caufe itfelf, reproached him efpecially 
with permitting Ariftides, his wife and children, to 
live in poverty, at a time when he himfelf wallowed 
in riches. Callias perceiving that thefe reproaches made 
a ftrong impreflion on the judges, he fummoned Ari- 
ftides to declare before them, whether he had not 

often prefled him tQ accept of large fums of money ; 

and 
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and whether he had not obftinately refufed to accept of 
his offer, with faying, That he had more reafon to 
boaft of his poverty, than CalHas of his riches : That 
many perfons were to be found who had made a good 
ufe of their wealth, but that there were few who 
bore their poverty with magnanimity and even joy ; 
and that none had caufe to blufh at their abjecl: condi- 
tion, but fuch as had reduced themfelves to it by their 

idlenefs, their intemperance, their profufion, or diflb- 
lute conduct, {k) Ariftides declared, that his kinfman 
had told nothing but the truth ; and added, that a man 
whofe frame of mind is fuch, as to fupprefs a defireof 
fuperfiuous things, and who confines the wants of life 
within the narroweft limits ; befides its freeing him 
from a thoufand importunate cares, and leaving him 
fo much matter of his time, as to devote it entirely 
to the public ; it alfo approaches him, in fome mea- 
fure, to the deity, who is wholly void of cares or 
wants. There was no man in the affembly, but, at 
his leaving it, would have chofe to be Ariftides, tho* 
fo poor, rather than Callias with all his riches. 

Plutarch gives us, in few words, Plato's glorious tef- 
tunony of Ariftides's virtue, for which he looks upon 
him as infinitely fuperior to all the illuftrious men his 
cotemporaries. Them ill ocles, Cimon, and Pericles, 
(fays he) filled indeed their city with fplendid edifices, 
with porticos, flames, rich ornaments, and other vain 
fuperfiuicies of that kind ; but Ariftides did all that 
lay in his power to enrich every part of it with vir- 
tue : Now, to raiie a city to true happinefs, it muft 
be made virtuous, not rich. 

Plutarch takes notice of another circumftance in 
Ariftides's life, which, though of the fimpleft kind, 
reflects the greateft honour on him, and may ferve as 
an excellent leftbn. It is in the beautiful (/) treatife, 
in which he enquires, whether it is proper for old men 
to concern themfelves with affairs of government ; and 
where he points out admirably well, the various fervices 

(k) Plut. in coinpar. AriA. & Cato, p. 355. p, 795, 797. 

" they 
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they may do the ftate, even in an advanced age. We 
are not to fancy, fays he, that all public fervices re- 
quire great motion and hurry, fuch as, to harangue the 
people, to prefide in the government, or to head ar- 
mies : An old man, whofe mind is informed with 
wifdom, may, without going abroad, exercife a kind 
of magiftracy in it, which though fecret and obfcure, 
is not therefore the lefs important ; and that is, in 
training up youth by good counfei, teaching them the 
various fprings of policy, and how to act in public af- 
fairs. Ariftides, adds Plutarch, was not always in 
office, but was always ufeful to it. His houfe was a 
public fchool of virtue, wifdom, and policy. It was 
open to all young Athenians, who were lovers of vir- 
tue, and thefe ufed to confult him as an oracle. He 
gave them the kindeft reception, heard them with pa- 
tience, inflrudted them with familiarity j and endea- 
voured, above all things, to animate their courage, and 
infpire them with confidence. It is obferved particu- 
larly that Cimon, afterwards fo famous, was obliged 
to him for this important fervice. 
Plutarch * divided the life of ftatefmen into three 

ages. In the firft, he would have them learn the 

principles of government ; in the fecond, reduce them 
to practice 3 and in the third, inftru& others. 

(in) Hiftory does not mention the exact time 
when, nor place where, Ariftides died ; but then it 
pays a glorious teftimony to his memory, when it 
allures us, that this great man, who had polfefTed 
the higheft employments in the republic, and had 
the abfolute difpofal of its treafures, died poor, and 
did not leave money enough to defray the expences of 
his funeral ; fo that the government was obliged to 
bear the charge of it, and to maintain his family. His 

{m) Plut. in Arift. p, 334, 335. 

He applies on this cccajion the years they employed in the exercife 

ttfo-n ujed in Rome, where the of their funtl ions, and the laji 1 ten 

Veftals Jpent the firfi ten years in in injiru cling the young novices in 

Gaining their office, and this <was them % 



« kind of noviciate $ the next ten 



daughters 
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daughters were married, and Lyfimachus his fon was 
fubfifted at the expence of the Prytaneum j which alfo 
gave the daughter of the latter, after his death, the 
penfion with which thofe were honoured who had 
been victorious at the Olympic games, (n) Plutarch 
relates on this occafion, the liberality of the Athenians 
in favour of the pofterity of Ariftogiton their deliverer, 
who was fallen to decay ; and he adds, that even in 
his time, (almoft fix hundred years after) the fame 
goodnefs and liberality ftill fubfifted : It was glorious 
for a city, to have prefcrved for fo many centuries its 
generofity and gratitude ; and a ftrong motive to ani- 
mate individuals, who were aftured that their children 

would enjoy the rewards which death might prevent 
them from receiving ! It was delightful to fee the re- 
mote pofterity of the defenders and deliverers of the 
commonwealth, who had inherited nothing from their 
anceftors but the glory of their actions, maintained 
for fo many ages at the expence of the public, in con- 
fideration of the fervices their families had rendered. 
They lived in this manner with much more honour, 
and called up the remembrance of their anceftors with 
much greater fplendor, than a multitude of citizens, 
whofe fathers had been ftudious only of leaving them 
great eftates, which generally do not long furvive thofe 
who raifed them, and often leave their pofterity no- 
thing but the odious remembrance of the injuftice and 
oppreflion by which they were acquired. 

The greateft honour which the antients have clone 
Arifticles, is in beftowing on him the glorious title of 
the Juji. He gained it, not by one particular action, 
but by the whole tenor of his conduct and actions. 
Plutarch makes a reflexion on this occafion, which 

being very remarkable, I think it incumbent on me 
not to omit. 

(q) Among the feveral virtues of Ariftides, fays this 
judicious author, that for which he was moft renown- 

(«) Vitk Vol. II. of antient Hijl. p. 361. (0) Plut. in \'-U 

Ariit. p. 321, 322. 
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ed, was his juftice ; becaufe this virtue is of moft ge- 
neral ufe ; its benefits extending to a greater number 
of perfons ; as it is the foundation, and in a manner 
the foul of every public office and employment. Hence 
it was that Arirrides, though in low circumltances, 
and of mean extraction, merited the title of Juji ; a 
title, fays Plutarch, truly royal, or rather truly divine ; 
but one of which princes are feldom ambitious, be- 
caufe generally ignorant of its beauty and excellency. 
They chufe rather to be called (p) the conquerors of 
cities, and the thunderbolts of war ; and fometimes 
even eagles and lions : preferring the vain honour of 
pompous titles, which convey no other idea but vio- 
lence and flaughter, to the folid glory of thofe expref- 
five of goodnefs and virtue. They don't know, con- 
tinues Plutarch, that of the three chief attributes of 
the deity, of whom kings boaft themfelves the image, 
I mean, immortality, power, and juftice; that of 
thefe three attributes, I fay, the firfr. of which excites 
our admiration and defire, the fecond fills us with 
dread and terror, and the third infpires us with love 
and refpeef, this laft only, is truly and perfonally 
communicated to man, and is the only. one that can 
conduct him to the other two ; it being impoflible 
for man to become truly immortal and powerful, but 

by being juft. 

(q) Before I refume the fequel of this hiftory, it may 
not be improper to obferve, that it was about this 
period the fame of the Greeks, frill more renowned 
for the wifdom of their polity than the glory of their 
victories, induced the Romans to have recourfe to their 
lights and knowledge. Rome, formed under kings, 
was in want of fuch laws, as were neceffary for the 
good government of a commonwealth. * For this 

purpofe 

(p) Policrcete% Cerauni, Nicanores. (f) A.M.. 3 532,, 

Of Rome, 30a. 

* Mifli legati Athenns, jum- ttita, mores, juraque nofcerc. De- 
que inclitas leges Solonis liefcriberc, cem tabularum leges perJa,tae iunfc 

& aliarum Graci* civkaium inift* (cjuibus adjectae p^ftea duae) q»i 

nunc 
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purpofe the Romans fent deputies to copy the laws of 
the cities of Greece, and particularly of Athens, which 
were ftill better adapted to the popular government 
that had been eftabiiflied after the expulfion of the 
kings. On this model, the ten magiftrates called De- 
cemviri^ and who were inverted with abfolute autho- 
rity, were created : Thefe digefted the laws of the 
twelve tables, which are the bafis of the Roman law. 

Sect. XVIII. Death of Xerxes killed by Artabanuu 

His charafter. 

(r) *T* H E ill fuccefs of Xerxes in his expedition a- 

-■• gainfl the Greeks, and which continued after- 
wards, at length difcouraged him. Renouncing all 
thoughts of war and conqueft, he abandoned himfelf 
entirely to luxury and eafe, and was ftudious of 
nothing but his pleafures. * Arrabanus, a native of 
Hyrcania, captain of his guards, and who had long 
been one of his chief favourites, found that this diflb- 
lute conduct had drawn upon him the contempt of his 
fubjects. He therefore imagined that this would be a 
favourable opportunity toconfpireagainft his fovereign ; 
and his ambition was fo vaft, that he flattered himfelf 
with the hopes of fucceeding him in the throne (s). 
It is very likely, that he was excited to the commif- 
fion of this crime, from another motive. Xerxes had 
commanded him to murder Darius, his eldeft fon, but 
for what caufe hiftory is filent. As this order had been 
given at a banquet, and when the company was heat- 
ed with wine, he did not doubt but that Xerxes 
would forget it, and therefore was not in hafte to 
obey it : However, he was miftaken, for the king 
complained upon that account, which made Artabanus 

(r) A. M. 3531. Ant. J. C. 473. Ctcf. c. 2. Died. 1. 11. p. $3. 
Juftin. 1. 3. c. 1, (5) Arift. Politic. 1. 5. c. 10. p. 404. 

nunc quoque in hoc immenfo alia- tique eft juris. Liv. 7.3. 3 1, 
rum fuper alias privatarum legum & 34. 
cumuto, tons omnis publici priva- 

* Tbit nvat not ikt Anabamn uncle to X?rxes» 

dread 
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dread his refentment, and therefore he refolved to pre- 
vent him. Accordingly he prevailed upon Mithrida- 
tes, one of the eunuchs of the palace, and great cham- 
berlain, to engage in his confpiracy ; and by his means 
entered the chamber where the king lay, and murdered 
him in his fleep. He then went immediately to Ar- 
taxerxes the third fon of Xerxes. He informed him 
of the murder, charging Darius his eldeft brother with 
it ; as if impatience to afcend the throne had prompted 
him to that execrable deed. He added, that to fecure 
the crown to himfelf, he was refolved to murder him 
alfo, for which reafon it would be abfolutely necef- 
fary for him to keep upon his guard. Thefe words 
having made fuch an imprefiion on Artaxerxes (a 
youth) as Artabanus defired, he went immediately 
into his brother's apartment, where, being afliftcd by 
Artabanus and his guards, he murdered him. Hyftaf- 
pes, Xerxes's fecond fon, was next heir to the crown 
after Darius ; but as he was then in Baclriana, of 
which he was governor, Artabanus feated Artaxerxes 
on the throne, but did not defign to fuffer him to en- 
joy it, longer than he had formed a faction ftrong 
enough to drive him from it, and afcend it himfelf. 
His great authority had gained him a multitude of crea- 
tures \ befides this, he had feven fons, who were of a 
very tall ftature, handfome, jftrong, courageous, and 
ra i fed to the higheft employments in the empire. The 
aid he hoped to receive from them, was the chief mo- 
tive of his raifing his views fo high. But, whilft he 
was attempting to compleat his defign, Artaxerxes 
being informed of this plot by Megabyzus, who had 
married one of his fillers, he endeavoured to antici- 
pate him, and killed him before lie had an oppor- 
tunity of putting his treafon in execution. His death 
eftablifhed this prince in the pofiemon of the king- 
dom. 

Thus we have feen the end of Xerxes, who was 

one of the moft powerful princes that ever lived. It 

would 



2 
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-would be needlefs for me to anticipate the reader, with 
refpecl to the judgment he ought to form of him. We 
fee him furrounded with whatever is greateft and moft 
auguft m the opinion of mankind : the moft extenfive 
empire at that time in the world ; immenfe treafures, 
and an incredible number of land as well as fea forces. 
But all thefe things are round him, not in him, and 
add no luftre to his natural qualities : for, by a blind- 
nefs too common to princes and great men ; born in 
the midft of all terreftrial bleflings, heir to boundlefs 
power, and a luftre that had coft him nothing, he 
had accuftomed himfelf to judge of his own talents 
and perfonal merit, from the exterior of his exalted 



{ration and rank. He difregards the wife counfels of 



Artabanus his uncle, and of Demaratus, who 
had courage enough to fpeak truth to him ; and he 
abandons himfelf to courtiers, the adorers of his for- 
tune, whofe whole ftudy it was to footh his paffions. 
He proportions, and pretends to regulate the fuccefs 
of his enterprizes, by the extent of his power. . The 



flavifti fubmiflion of fo many nations no longer footh 



his ambition ; and little affected with too eafy an 
obedience, he takes pleafure in exercifing his power 

elements, in cutting his way throug 



tains, and making them navigable ; in chaftifing the 
fea for having broke down his bridge, and in foolifh 




attempting to fhackle the waves, by throwing 
chains into them. Big-fwoln with a childifli vanity 
and a ridiculous pride, he looks upon himfelf as the 
arbiter of nature : He imagines, that not a nation in 
the. world will dare to wait his arrival; and fondly 
and prefumptuoufly relies on the millions of men and 
{hips which he drags after him. But when, after 
the battle of Salamin, he beholds the fad ruins, the 
fhameful remains of his numberiefs troops fcattered 
over all Greece * ; he then is fenfible of the wide 

* Stratufque per totam pafiim turn ab exercitu turba tliftaret. 

Crxciam -Xerxes "inteHexit, ^uan? SfW. dc benef. L 6. c. 32. 

difference 
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difference between an army and a crowd of men. 
In a word, to form a right judgment of Xerxes, we 
need but contraft him with a citizen of Athens, a 
Miltiades, Themiftocles, or Ariftides. In the latter 
we find all the good fenfe, prudence, ability in war, 
valour and greatnefs of foul ; in the former we fee 
nothing but vanity, pride, obflinacy ; the meancft 

and moft groveling fentiments, and fometimes the 
moft horrid barbarity, 
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Perfians Grecians. 

The firft and third chapters of this book include the 
liiftory of the Perfians and Greeks, during forty- 
eight years and fome months, which contain the 
reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; the laft fix years 
of which anfwer to the fix firft of the Peloponne- 
fian war. This fpace of time begins at the year of 
the world 353 i, and ends at 3579. 

The fecond chapter comprehends the other tranfa&ions 
of the Greeks, which happened both in Sicily and 
Italy, during the interval above-mentioned. 



CHAPTER I. 

THIS chapter includes the hiftory of the Per- 
fians and Greeks, from the beginning of Ar- 
taxerxes's reign y to the Peloponnefian war, 

which began in the 4zd year of that king's reign. 



Sect. 
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Sect, I. Artaxerxes ruins the fattion of Ar tab anus y 

and that of Hyfafpes his elder brother. 

a) HH H E Greek hiftorians give this prince the fir- 

■* name of Longimanus. Strabo (1) fays, it was 
becaufe his hands were fo long, that when he itood up- 
right he could touch his knees with them ; but ac- 
cording to (c) Plutarch, it was becaufe his right hand 

was longer than his left. Had it not been for ibis 
blemifti, he would have been the moft graceful man 
of his age. He was ft ill more remarkable for his good- 
nefs and generofity. He reigned about forty-nine 
years. 

(d) Although Artaxerxes, by the death of Artaba- 
nus, was delivered from a dangerous competitor, there 
ftill were two obftacles in his way, before he could 
eftablifh him felf in the quiet pofTeilion oi t s throne ; 
one of which was, his brother Hyftafpes, g overnor of 
Badlriana * and the other, the faction of Artabanus. 
He began by the latter. 

Artabanus had left feven fons, and a great number 
of partifans, who foon affembled to revenge his death. 
Thefe, and the adherents of Artaxerxes fought a 
bloody battle, in which a great number of Perfian 
nobles loft their lives. Artaxerxes having at laft en* 
tirely defeated his enemies, put to death all who had 
engaged in this confpiracy. He took an exemplary 
vengeance of thofe who were concerned in his fathei's 
murder, and particularly of Mithridatcs the eunuch, 
who had betrayed him, and who was executed in the 
following manner, (e) He was laid on his back in a 
kind of horfe-trough, and ftrongly faftened to the four 
corners of it. Every part of him, except his head, his 
hands and feet, which came out at holes made for that 
purpofe, was covered with another trough. In this 
horrid fituation victuals were given him from time to 
time ; and in cafe of his refufal to e;;t it, they were 

(a) A. M. 353I. Ant. J. C. 473. Lib. 15. p. 735, (c) In 

Artax. p. ioii» (d) Ctel. c. 30. (■<?; Plat, in Artax. p. 1019. 

L z iorced 
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forced down his throat : honey mixed with milk was 
given him to drink, and all his face was fmeared with 
it, which by that means attracted a numberlefs mul- 
titude of flies, efpecially as he was perpetually expofed 
to the fcorching rays of the fun. The worms which 
bred in his excrements prey'd upon his bowels. The 
criminal generally lived fifteen or twenty days in inex- 
preffible torments. 

(d) Artaxerxes having cruihed the faction of Arta- 
banus, was powerful enough to fend an army into 
I3ac"triana, which had declared in favour of his bro- 
ther, but he was not fuccefsful on this occafion. The 
two armies engaging, Hyftafpes flood his ground fo 
well, that, if he did not gain the victory, he at leaft 
fudained no lofs ; fo that both armies feparated with 
equal fuccefs ; and each retired to prepare for a fecond 
battle. Artaxerxes having raifed a greater army than 
his brother, ( not to mention that the whole empire de- 
clared in his favour ) defeated him in a fecond en- 
gagement, and entirely ruined his party. By this 
victory he fecured to himfelf the quiet pofleffion of the 
empire. 

(e) To maintain himfelf in the throne, he removed 
all fuch governors of cities and provinces from their 
employments, as he fufpecl:ed to hold a correfpondence 
with either of the factions he had overcome, and fub- 
liituted others on whom he could rely. He afterwards 
applied himfelf to reforming the abufes and diforders 
which had crept into the government By his wife 
conduct and zeal for the public good, he foon acquired 
great reputation and authority, wkn the love of his 

fubjects, the ftrongeft fupport of fovereign power. 

Sect. II. Themijlccles files to Artaxerxes. 

(f) A Ccording to Thucydides, Themiflocles fled to 

this prince in the beginning of his reign ; but 
other authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Dioclorus, fix this 
incident under Xerxes his predeceflbr. Dr. Prideaux is 

{d) Ctef. c. 31, (f, Dial. I. u. p. 54. (/) A. U.^'V- 

of 
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of the latter opinion ; he likewife thinks, that the Ar- 
taxerxes in queftion, is the fame with him who is 
called Ahafuerus in fcripture, and who married Efther : 
but we fuppofe with the learned archbifhop Ufher, 
that it was Darius the fon of Hyftafpes who efpoufed 
this illuftrious Jewefs. I have already declared more 



than once, that I would not engage in controverfies of 



this kind ; and therefore, with regard to this flight of 



Themiftocles into Perfia, and the hiftory of Efther, I 
mail follow the opinion of the learned Ufher, myufual 
guide on thefe occafions. 

(g) We have feen that Themiftocles had fled to 
Admetus kin°; of the Molofli, and had met with a 



gracious reception from him : But the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians would not fuffer him to live in peace, 
and required that prince to deliver him up ; threatning T 
in cafe of his refufal, to carry their arms into his 
country, Admetus, who was unwilling to draw fuch 
formidable enemies upon himfelf, and much more to 
deliver up the man who had Bed to him for refuge, 
informed him of the great danger to which he was 
expofed, and favoured his flight. Themiftocles went 



as far by land as Pydna, a city of Macedonia, and 



there embarked on board a merchant fhio which was 
failing to Ionia. None of the paftengers knew him. 
A ftorm having carried this vefTel near the ifland of 
Naxos, then befiegcd by the Athenians ; the immi- 
nent danger to which Themiftocles was expefed, ob- 
liged him to difcover himfelf to the pilot and mafter of 
the {hip ; after which, by intreaties and menace?, he. 
forced them to fail towards Afia. 

(b) Themiftocles might on this cccafioncal! to mind 
the advice which his father had driven him when an in- 



fant, viz. to lay very little ftrefs on the favour of the 
common people. They were then walking together 
in the harbour. His father, pointing to feme rotten 

(g) Thucyd. 1. I. p. 90, 91. Plut. in Thcmift. p. 125, 127. Died. 

3. 11. p. 42, 44. Corn. Nep. in Themiit. c. 8, 10. {b) Piut. 

in Themift. p. 112. 
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gallies that lay neglected on the ftrand, Behold there y 
fays he , fon , ( pointing to them ) thus do the people treat 
their governors, zvhen they can do them no farther fervice. 

He was now arrived in Cumas, a city of ./Eolia in 
Afia minor. The king of Perfia had fet a price upon 
his head, and prom i fed two hundred * talents to any 
man who ihould deliver him up. The whole coaft 
was covered with people, who were watching for him. 
Ke fled to JEs^se, a little city of /Eclia, where no one 
knew him except Nicogenes , at whofe houfe he 
lodged. He was the inoft wealthy man in that coun- 
try, and very intimate with all the lords of the Perfian 
court. ThemiftocJes was concealed fome days in his 
houfe, till Nicogenes fent him, under a ftrong guard, 
to Sufa, in one or thofe covered chariots in which t he 
Peri'ians, who were extremely jealous, ufe to carry 
their wives j thofe who carried him telling every body, 
that they were carrying a young Greek lady to a 
courtier of great diftin&ion. 

Being come to the Perfian court, he waited upon 
the captain of the guards, and told him, that he was 
a Grecian by birth, and begged the king would ad- 
mit him to audience, having matters of great impor- 
tance to communicate to him. The officer informed 
him of a ceremony, which he knew was infuppor- 
table to fome Greeks, but without which none were 
allowed to fpeak to the king ; and this was, to fall 
proftrate before him. " Our laws, fays he, com- 
mand us to honour the king in that manner, and 
to worfhip him as the living image of the immortal 



(C 



" God, who maintains and prefervesall thing." The- 
miftocles promifed to comply. Being admitted to au- 
dience, he fell on his face before the king, after the 
Perfian manner ; and afterwards riling up, " Great 
" king f," fays he by an interpreter, " I am The- 



* Ike: hundred tboufar.d crcivns, firms us. that Ti. emiftuki did >'■'■'■ 

cr about 4^000 1. ficriing* fpeak them to the king, but \cr.t ttn; 

-f Tbueydides viakez him fay by <zuay of letter bejuc ie was ;>♦'• 



very near the fame vvtrJs } but in- iroduced to him. 
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44 miftocles the Athenian, who having been banifhed 
44 by the Greeks, am come to your court in hopes of 
44 finding an afylum in it. I have indeed brought 
44 many calamities on the Perfians ; but, on the other 
44 fide, I have done them no lefs iervices, by the fa- 
44 lutary advices I have given them more than once ; 
44 and I now am able to do them more important fer- 
44 vices than ever. My life is in your hands. You 
44 may now exert your clemency, or difplay your 
4{ vengeance: By the former you will p refer ve your 
44 fuppliant ; by the latter you will deftroy the great- 
4< eft enemy of Greece." 

The king made him no anfwer at this audience, 
though he was ftruck with admiration at his great fenfe 
and boldnefs ; but hiftory informs us, he told his 
friends, that he conlidered Themiftocles's arrival as a 
very great happinefs j that he implored his god Arima- 
nius always to infpire his enemies with fuch thoughts, 
and to prompt them to banifii and make away with 
their moft illuftrious perfonages. It is added, that 
when this king was afleep, he fiarted up three times in 
excefs of joy, and cried thrice, 1 have g:t Themiflocle* 

the Athenian ! 

The next morning, at day-break, he fent for the. 
greateft lords of his court, and commanded Themiftu- 
cles to be brought before him, who cxpecled nothing 
but deflruclion ; efpecially after what one of In., 
guards, upon hearing his name, had fa i a to him ti e 
night before, even in the prefence chamber, juft as he 
had left the king, Thou Jcrpcnt' cf Greece^ thou com- 
pound of fraud and malice, the gad genius cf our prince 
brings thee hither / However, the fercnity which ap- 
peared in the king's face feemed to promife him a fa- 
vourable reception. Themiitocles was not miftaken, 
for the king began by making him a prcfent of two 
hundred * talents, which fum he had prcmifed to any 
one who fhould deliver him up, and which confequently 
was his due, as ThemUtocles had brought him his 

* Two hundred tlcvfend French crowns j or> about 45000 \.ftcrling% 

L 4 head, 
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head, by furrendring himfelf to him. He afterwards 
defirtd him to give an account of the affairs of Greece. 
But as Themifiocles could not exprefs his thoughts to 
the king without the affifrance of an interpreter, he 
defired time might be allowed him to learn the Perfian 
tongue; hoping he then mould be able to explain 
thole things he was defirous of communicating to him, 
better than he could by the aid of a third perfon. It 
is the fame, fays he, with the fpeech of a man, as 
with a piece of tapeftry, which mufl be fpread out and 
unfolded, to fhow the figures and other beauties wrought 
in it. Themiftocles having ftudied the Perfian tongue 
twelve months, made fo great a progrefs, that he fpoke 
it with greater elegance than the Perfians themfelves, 
and confequently could converfe with the king with- 
out the help of an interpreter. This prince treated 
Mm with uncommon marks of friendfhip and eiteem ; 
he made him marry a lady defcended from one of the 
nobleft families in Perfia ; gave him a palace and an 
equipage fuitable to it, and fettled a noble pennon on 
him. He u fed to carry him abroad on his parties of 
hunting, and every banquet and entertainment ; and 
fometimes converfed privately with him, fo that the 
lords of the court grew jealous and uneafy upon that 
account. He even presented him to the princefies, 
who honoured him with their efteem, and received his 
vints. It is obferved, as a proof of the peculiar fa* 
vour fhewed him, that by the king's fpecial order, The- 
miftccles was admitted to hear the lectures and dif- 
courfes of the Magi, and was iniirucled by them in 
all the fecrets of their philofophy. 

Another proof of his great credit is related. De- 
maratus of Sparta, who was then at court, being com* 
manded by the king toafk any thing of him, he de- 
fired that he might be fuffered to make his entry on 
horfeback, into the city of Sardes, with the royal ti- 
ara on his head : a ridiculous vanity ! equally unwor- 
thy of the Grecian grandeur, and the fimplicity of a 
Lacedemonian ! The king, exafperated at the info- 

lence 
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lence of his demand, expreffed his difguft in the 
ftrongeft terms, and Teemed refolved not to pardon 
him : but Themiftocles having interceded, the king 

reftored him to favour. 

In fine, Themiftocles was infuch great credit, that 
under the fucceeding reigns, in which the affairs of 
Perfia were ftill more mixed with thofe of Greece, 
whenever the kings were defirous of drawing over any 
Greek to their intereft, they ufed to declare exprefsly 
in their letters, that he fhould be in greater favour with 
them, than 'Fhemiftocles had been with king Ar- 
taxerxes. 

It is faid alfo that Themiftocles, when in his moft 
fiourifhing condition in Perfia, he was honoured and 
efteemed by all the world, who were emulous in ma- 
king their court to him, faid one day, when his table 
was covered magnificently : Children, zve Jhould have 
been ruined, if zve bad not been ruined. 

But at Jaft, as it was judged neceffary for the king's 



intereft that Themiftocles fhould refide in fome citv of 
Afia minor, that he might be ready on any occafion 
which fhould prefent itfelf ; accordingly he was lent 
to Magnefia, fituated on the Meander ; and for his 
fubfiftence, befides the whole revenues of that city, 
(which amounted to fihy * talents every year) had thole 
of Myunte and Lampfacus affigned him. One of 
the cities was to furnifb him with bread, another with 
wine, and a third with other provifions. Some au- 
thors add two more, viz, for his furniture and clothes. 
Such was the cuftom of the antient kino-s of the eaft : 



inftead of fettling penfions on perfons they rewarded, 
they gave them cities and fometimes even provinces 
which, under the name of bread, wine, &fY. were to 
furnifh them abundantly with all things neceffary for 



fupporting in a magnificent manner their family and 



equipage.. Themiftocles lived for fome years in Mag 



nelia in the utmoft fplendor, till he came to his end 
in the manner which will be related hereafter, 



Fifty tbcufand ircivm\ or } ahoui 11250 1. :r.g, 
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Sect. III. Cimon begins to make a figure at Athens. 

His firft atchievement and double victory over the 
Perfians, near the river Eury?nedon. Death cf 

Themiftocles. 

(/) HP HE Athenians having loft one of their moft 

**- diftinguifhed citizens, as well as ableft gene- 
rals, by the banifhment of Themiftocles, endeavoured 
to retrieve that lofs, by beftowing the command of the 

armies on Cimon, who was not inferior to him in 
merit. 

He fpent his youth in fuch exceffes as did him no 
honour, and prefaged no good with regard to his fu- 
ture conduct, (k) The example of this illuftrious 
Athenian, who paffed his juvenile years in fo diftblute 
a manner, and afterwards rofe to fo exalted a pitch of 
glory, (how, that parents muft not always defpair of 
the happinefs of a fon, when wild and irregular in his 

youth ; efpecially when nature has endued him with 
genius, goodnefs of heart, generous inclinations, and 
anefteem for perfons of merit. Such was the charac- 
ter of Cimon. The ill reputation he had drawn upon 
himfelf, having prejudiced the people againft him, he 
at firft was very ill received by them ; when, being 
difcouraged by this repulfe, he refolved to lay afidc all 
thoughts of concerning himfelf with the affairs of the 
public. But Ariftides perceiving that his diflbluteturn 
of mind was united with many fine qualities, he con- 
foled him, infpired him with hope, pointed out the 
paths he mould take, inftilled good principles into him, 
and did not a little contribute, by the excellent in- 
structions he gave him, and the affection he expreflcd 
for him on all occafions, to make him the man he af- 
terwards appeared. What more important feivice 
could he have done his country ? 

(/) Plutarch obferves, that after Cimon had laid afide 
his juvenile extravagances, his conduct: was in all things 

(;') A. M. 3*34. Ant. J. C. 470. Died. I. 11. p. 4c. Plut. in 
Cm. p. 4$2, 4S3. {*) i'iuc. in Cim. p. 480, (/) Ibid, p.431. 
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great and noble ; and that he was not inferior to 
Miltiades either in courage or intrepidity, nor to The- 
miftocles in prudence and fenfe, but that he was more 
juft and virtuous than either of them ; and that with- 
out being at all inferior to them in military virtues, 
he furpafled them far in the practice of the moral ones. 

It would be of great advantage to a ftate, if thofc 
who excel in profelfions of every kind, would take 
pleafure, and make it their duty to fafhion and in A rue t 
fuch youths as are remarkable for the pregnancy of 
their parts and goodnefs of difpofition. They would 
thereby have an opportunity of ferving their country 
even after their death, and of perpetuating in it, in 
the perfon of their pupils, a tafte and inclination for 
true merit, and the practice of the wifeft maxims. 

The Athenians, a little after Themiftocles had left 
Iils country, having put to fea a fleet under the com- 
mand of Cimon the fon of Miltiades, took Eion, 
on the banks of the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other 
places of Thrace : and as this was a very fruitful 
country, Cimon planted a colony in it, and fent ten 
thoufand Athenians thither for that purpofe. 

(m) The fate of Eion is of too Angular a kind to be 
omitted here. Boges * was governor of it under the 
king of Perfia, and acted with fuch a zeal and fidelity 
for his fovereign, as have few examples. When be- 
fieged by Cimon and the Athenians, it was in his pow- 
er to have capitulated upon honourable terms, and he. 
might have retired to Afia with his family and all his 
effects. However, being perfuaded he could not do 
this with honour, he refolved to die rather than fur- 
render. The city was aflaulted with the utmoft 
fury, and he defended it with incredible bravery. Be- 
ing at laft in the utmoft want of provifions, he threw 
from the walls into the river Strymon, all the gold and 

(m) Hercd. I. 7. c. tcj. Plut. p. 4S2. 

* Plutarch calls hm Butts. table, that it happened under Ar- 

Hrrod'jfus fre»:s (j Phce this hilicry tj.xirjCCS hit Jucccfflr % 

filver 
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filver in the place ; and caufing fire to be let to a pile, 
and having killed his wife, his children, and his whole 
family, he threw them into the midft of the flames, 
and afterwards ruined into them himfelf. Xerxes could 
not but admire, and at the fame time bewail, fo fur- 
prizing an example of generofity. The heathens, in- 
deed, might give this name to what is rather favage 
ferocity and barbarity. 

Cimon made himfelf mafter alfo of the ifland of 
Scyros, where he found the bcnes of Thefeusthe fon 
of iEgeus, who had fled from Athens to that city, and 
there ended his days. An oracle had commanded that 
fearch mould be made after his bones. Cimon put 
them on board his galley, adorned them magnificently, 
and carried them to his native country, near eight firm- 
ed years after Thefeus had left it. The people re- 
ceived them with the higheft expreflions of joy ; and, 
to perpetuate the remembrance of this event, they 
founded a difputation or prize for tragic writers, which 
became very famous, and contributed exceedingly to 
the improvement of the drama, by the wonderful e- 
snulation it excited among the tragic poets, whofe 
pieces were reprefented in it. For Sophocles having, 
in his youth, brought his firfl play on the flage, the 
archon, or chief magistrate who prefided at thefe 
games, obferving there was a ftrong faclion among the 
fpe£fators, prevailed with Cimon, and the reft of the 
generals his collegues, ( who were ten in number, and 
chofen out of each tribe ) to fit as judges. The prize 
was adjudged to Sophocles, which fo deeply aiRicied 
/Efchylus, who till then had been confidered as the 
greateii dramatic poet, that Athens became infupporta- 
ble to him, and he withdrew to Sicily, where he 
died. 

(») The confederates had taken a great number of 
Barbarian prifoners in Seilusand Byzantium ; and, as 
a proof of the hLh regard they liad for Cimcn, in- 
treated him to diftribute the booty. Accordingly 

Plat, in Ciai. p. 484, 

Cimon 
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Cimon placed all the captives, fftark naked) on one 
fide, and on the other all their riches and fpoils. The 
allies complained of this partition as too unequal; but 
Cimon giving them the choice, they immediately took 
the riches which had belonged to the Perfians., and 
left the prifoners for the Athenians. Cimon therefore 
fet out with his portion, and was thought a perfon 
no ways qualified to fettle the diriribution of prizes : 
For the allies carried off' a great number of chains,, 
necklaces and bracelets of gold ; a large quantity of 
rich habits, and fine purple cloaks ; whilff the Athe- 
nians had only for their fhare a multitude of human 
creatures quite naked, and unfit for labour. However, 
the relations and friends of thefe captives came foon 
after from Phrygia and Lydia, and purchafed them all 
at a very high price ; fo that, with the monies arifing 
from the ranfom of them, Cimon had enough to 
maintain his fleet four months ; befides a great fum of 
money which was put into the exchequer, not to 
mention what he himfelf had for his own fhare. He 
afterwards ufecl to take exceeding pleafure, in relating 
this adventure to his friends. 

(0) lie made the beft ufe of his riches, as Gorgias 
the rhetor has happily exprefled it in few, but ftrong 

tnt words. * Cimon 9 fays he, a?najfed riches % 
only to ufe them ; and he employed them to no other ufe, 
but to acquire ejleem and honour.. We may here per- 
ceive [by the way ) what was the fcope and aim of the 
moft exalted actions of the heathens ; and with what 
jullice Tertullian defined a pagan, how per feci: foever 
he might appear, a vain-glorious animal, anitnal gloria. 
The gardens and orchards of Cimon werealwavs open 



by his order, to the citizens in general ; who were al- 
lowed to gather whatever fruits the)- pleafed. His ta- 
ble was daily covered in a frugal, but polite manner. 

(0) Plut. in Cim. p. 434. Cornel. Ncp. in Cim. c. 4. Athen, 1, 12. 
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It was entirely different from thofe delicate and fump- 
tuous tables, to which only a few perfons of great di- 
ftin&ion are admitted ; and which are covered meerly 
to difplay a vain magnificence or elegance of tafte. 



Now that of Cimon was plain, but abundant ; and 
the poor citizens were received at it without diftinclion. 
In thus baniming from his entertainments, whatever 
had the leaft air of oftentation and luxury, he referved 
to himfelf an inexhauftible fund, not only for the ex- 
pences of his houfe, but for the wants of his friends, 



his domefticks, and a very great number of 



demonftrating, by this conduct, that he knew much 
better than raoft rich men, the true ufe and value of 
riches. 

He was always followed by fome fervants, who 
Were ordered to flip privately fome piece of money in- 
to the hands of fuch poor as they met, and to give 
clothes to thofe who were in want of them. He 
often buried fuch perfons as had not left money enough 
behind them to defray the expences of their funeral ; 
and what is admirable, and which Plutarch does not 
fail toobferve, he did not aft in this manner, to gain 

credit among the people, nor to purchafe their voices j 
fince we find him, on all occafione, declaring for the 
contrary faction, that is, in favour of fuch citizens as 
were moft confiderable for their wealth or authority, 
(p) Although he faw all the reft of the gov 



his time enrich themfelves by the plunder and op- 



preflion of the public, he was always incorruptible, 

and his hands were never ftained with extortion or 
the fmalleft prefent and he continued, during his 
whole life, not only to fpeak, but to acl:, fpontane- 
oufly and without the leaft view of interefl, what- 
ever he thought might be of advantage to the com- 
monwealth. 

Befides a great number of other excellent qualities 

Cimon had the fin eft fenfe, extraordinary prudence, 

and a profound knowledge of the eenius and charav- 



Piut. hi Cim. p. 4S5, 



I 



+.1 
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ters of men; The allies, befides the funis of money 
in which each of them was taxed, were to furnifli a 
certain number of men and fhips. Several among 
them, who, from the retreat of Xerxes, were ffudi- 

ous of nothing but their eafe, and applied themfelves 
entirely to tilling and cultivating their lands, to free 
themfelves from the toils and dangers of war, chofe 
to furnifli their quota in money rather than in men, 
and left the Athenians the care of manning with fol- 
diers and rowers, the fhips they were obliged to furnifh. 
The other generals, who had no forecaft and pene- 
tration for the future, gave fuch people fome uneafi- 
nefs at firfV, and were for obliging them to obferve the 
treaty literally. But Cimon, when in power, aSed 
in a quite different manner, and fuffcred them to en- 
joy the tranquillity they chofe ; plainly perceiving that 
the allies, from being warlike in the field, would in- 
fenfibly lofe their martial fpirit, and be fit for nothing 
but hufbandry and trade j whilft the Athenians, by 
exercifing the oar perpetually, would be more and 
more inured to hardships, and daily increafe in power. 

What Cimon had forefeen happened ; this very peo- 
ple purchafed themfelves matters at their own expence ; 

fo that they who before had been companions and al- 
lies, became in fome meafure the fubjects and tributa- 
ries of the Athenians. 

(q) No Grecian general ever gave fo great a blow 
to the pride and haughtinefs of the Perfian monarch 
as Cimon. After the Barbarians had been driven out 
of Greece, he did not give them time to take breath ; 
but failed immediately after them with a fleet of up- 
wards of two hundred fhips, took their ftrongelt ci- 
ties, and brought over all their allies - 3 fo that the king 
of Perfia had not one foldier left in Afia, from Ionja 
to Pamphylia. Still purfuing his point he bravely at- 
ta:ked the enemy's fleet, though much flronger than 
his own. It lay near the mouth of the river Eury- 

{q) A. M. 3534. Ant. J. C. 470. Plut. hi dm, p. 4S5— -487, 
Thucyd. 1. j. p. 66. Diod. 1, 11. p. 45 — 47, 

mcdon 5 
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medon, and confifted of three hundred and fifty fail 
cf fhips, fupported by the land-army on the coaft. 
It was foon put to flight ; and two hundred fail were 
taken, befides thofe that were funk. A great number 
of the Perfians had left their (hips and leapt into the 
fea, in order to join their land-army, which lay on 
the fhore. It was very hazardous to attempt a defcent 
in fight of the enemy ; and to lead on troops, which 
were already fatigued by their late battle, again ft frefh 

forces much fuperior in number. However Cimon, 
finding that the whole army was eager to engage the 
Barbarians, thought proper to take advantage of the 
ardour of the foldiers, who v/ere greatly animated with 
their firft fuccefs. Accordingly he * landed, and 
marched them directly againft the Barbarians, who 
waited refolutely for their coming up, and fuftained the 
firft onfet with prodigious valour ; however, being at 
laft obliged to give way, they broke and fled. A great 
flaughter enfued, and an infinite number of prifoners, 
and immenfely-rich fpoils were taken. Cimon ha- 
ving, in one day, gained two victories which almoft 
equalled thofe of Salamin and Plataeae ; to crown all, 
failed out to meet a reinforcement of eighty-four Phoe- 
nician fhips, which were come from Cyprus, to join 
the Perfian fleet, and knew nothing of what had palled. 
They were all either taken or funk, and moll of ths 
foldiers were killed or drowned. 

Cimon having atchieved fuch glorious exploits, re- 
turned in triumph to Athens ; and employed part cf 
the fpoils in fortifying the harbour, and in beautifying 
the city. The riches which a general amaffes in the 
field, are applied to the nobleft ufes when they are 
difpofed cf in this manner ; and muft reflecl: infinite- 
ly greater honour upon him, than if he expended them 
in building magnificent palaces for himfelf, which muft 



* We don't find that the ant tents 
made uje of long-beats in making 
djcr:is ; the reafon of ivhich per- 

taUs iva$, that as their gailies- 



ivcre flat-bottomed, they nvcre 
brought to Jbore 'without any diffi- 
culty* 

one 
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one time or other devolve on ftrangers ; whereas 
works, built for public ufe, are his property in fome 
meafure for ever, and tranfmit his name to the lateft 
pofterity. (r) It is well known that fuch embellifh- 
ments in a city give infinite pleafure to the people, 
who are always ftruck with works of this kind ; and 
this, as Plutarch obferves in the life of Cimon, is one 
of the fureft, and at the fame time the moft lawful 
method of acquiring their friendlhip and efteem. 

The year following, this general failed towards 
the Hellefpont ; and having drove the Perfians out of 
the Thracian Cherfonefus, of which they had pof- 
feifed themfelves, he conquered it in the name of the 
Athenians, though he himfelf had more right to it, 
as Miltiades his father had been its fovereign. He af- 
terwards attacked the people of the ifland of Thafus, 
who had revolted from the Athenians, and defeated 
their fleet. Thefe maintained their revolt with an 

9 

almoft unparallelled obftinacy and fury. (/) As if they 

had been in arms againft the mod cruel and barbarous 
enemies, from whom they had the worft of evils to 
fear, they made a law, that the firft man who (hould 
only mention the concluding a treaty with the Athe- 
nians, fhould be put to death. The fiege was car- 
ried on three years, during which the inhabitants fuf- 
fered all the calamities of war with the fame obfti- 
nacy. (z/) The women were no lefs inflexible than 
the men ; for the befieged wanting ropes for their mi- 
litary engines, all the women cut off their hair in a 
feeming tranfport - 9 and when the city was in the ut- 
moft diftrefs by famine, which fwept away a great 



number of the inhabitants, Hegetorides the Thafian, 
deeply afflicted with feeing fuch multitudes of his fel- 
Jow-citizens perim, refolutely determined to facriflec 
his life for the prefervation of his country. According- 
ly he put a halter round his neck, and prefenting him* 

(r) Plut. de gerend. rep. p. 818. (s) PJut. in Cim. p. 487, 

Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 66, 67. Diod. J. 11. p. 53, {t) Polyaen, Str. 1. 2. 



(ti) Polyaen. 1. 8, 



felf 
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felf to the afTembly, <c Countrymen," fays he, « do 
" with me as you pleafe, and don't fpare me if you 
" judge proper : but let my death fave the reft of the 
<c people, and prevail with you to abolim the cruel 
<c law you have enafted, fo contrary to your welfare." 
The Thafians ftruck with thefe words, aboliflied the 
law, but would not fuffer it to coft fo generous a citi- 
zen his life j for they furrendred themfelves to the 
Athenians, who fpared their lives and only difman- 
tied their city. 

After Cimon had landed his troops on the more op- 
pofite to Thrace, he feized on all the gold mines of 
thofe coafts, and fubdued every part of that country 
as far as Macedonia. He might have attempted the 
conqueft of that kingdom ; and, in all probability, 
could have eafily poflefled himfelf of part of it, had he 
improved the occafion. And indeed, for his neglect 
in this point, at his return to Athens, he was profe- 
cuted, as having been bribed by the money of the 
Macedonians and of Alexander their king. But Cimon 
had a foul fuperior to all temptations of that kind, 
and proved his innocence in the cleareft light. 

(x) The conquefts of Cimon and the power of the 
Athenians, which increafed every day, gave Arta- 
xerxes great uneafinefs. To prevent the confequenccs 
of it, he refolved to fend Themiftocles into Attica, 

with a great army, and accordingly propofcd it to 
him. 

Themiftocles was in great perplexity on this occa- 
fion. On one fide, the remembrance of the favours 
the king had heaped upon him ; the poll five afiiiran- 
ces he had given that monarch, to ferve him with the 

utmoft zeal on all occafions ; the inftances of the king 
who claimed his promife ; all thefe confiderations 

would not permit him to refufe the com minion. 

On the other iide, the love of his country, which the 

injuftice and ill treatment of his fellow-citizens could 

(x) A. M. 3538, Ant, J, C. 466. Thucyd. 1.x. p. 92. PJut. in 
Tbemift. p. 127, 

not 
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not banifh from his mind ; his ftrong reluctance to ful- 
ly the glory of his former laurels and mighty achieve- 
ments by fo ignominious a ftep ; perhaps too, the fear 
of being unfuccefsful in a war, in which he fhould be 
oppofed by excellent generals, and particularly Cimon, 
who feemed to be as fuccefsful as valiant ; thefe diffe- 
rent reflections would not fuffer him to declare againft 
his country, in an enterprize, which, whether fuc- 
cefsful or not, would reflect fhame on himfelf. 

To rid himfelf at once of all thefe inward ftruggles, 
he refoived to put * an end to his life, as the only me- 
thod for him not to be wanting in the duty he owed 
his country, nor to the promifes he had made that 
prince. He therefore prepared a folemn facrifice, to 
which he invited all his friends ; when, after em- 
bracing them all, and taking a laft farewel of them, 
he drank bull's blood, or, according to others, fwal- 
lowed a dofe of poifon, and died in this manner at 
Magnefia, aged threefcore and five years, the greateft: 
part of which he had fpent either in the government 
of the republic, or the command of the armies. 

When the king was told the caufe and manner 
of his death, he efteemed and admired him ftill more, 
and continued his favour to his friends and domeftics. 
But the unexpected death of Themiftocles proved an 
obftacle to the defign he meditated of attacking the 




Greeks. The Magnefians erected a fplend 
ment to the memory of that general in the public 
fquare, and granted peculiar privileges and honours to 
his defcendants. They continued to enjoy them in 
Plutarch's time, that is, near fix hundred years after, 
and his tomb was ftill ftanding. 

(%) Atticus, ,in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, en- 
titled Brutus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious 
manner, the tragical end which fome writers afcribe to 
Themiftocles, as related above ; pretending that the 

iy) Cic. de Senec. n. 72. («) Brut. n. 42, 43. 

* The nvifeft heathens did not think that a man ivas alltiued t9 lay via- 



himfelf, 



hole 
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whole is a fiction, invented by rhetoricians, who, on 
the bare rumour that this great man had poifoned him- 
felf, had added all the other particulars to embellifh 
the ftory, which otherwife would have been very dry 
and unaffe&ing. He appeals for this to Thucydides, 
that judicious hiftorian, who was an Athenian, and al- 
moft cotemporary with Themiftocles. This author 
indeed owns, that a report had prevailed, that this ge- 
neral had poifoned himfelf; however, his opinion was, 

that he died a natural death, and that his friends con- 
veyed his bones fecretly to Athens, where, in {a) Pau- 
fanias's time, his maufolasum was {landing near the 
great harbour. This account feems much more pro- 
bable than the other. 

Themiflocles was certainly one of the greater!: men 
that Greece ever produced. He had a great foul, an 

invincible courage, which danger even enframed j was 
fired with an incredible thirft for glory, which fome- 
times his country's love would temper and allay, but 
which fometimes carried him too far ; * his prefence 
of mind was fuch, that it immediately fuggefted what- 
ever it was moft neceiTary to act : In fine, lie had a 

fagacity and penetration with regard to futurity, that 
revealed to him, in the cleareft light, the molt fecret 
defigns of his enemies ; pointing out to him at a di- 
ftance, the feveral meafures he mould take to difcon- 
cert them, and infpired him with great, noble, bold, 
extenfive views with regard to the honour of his coun- 
try. The moft eiTential qualities of the mind were 
however wanting in him, I mean, fincerity, integrity, 
and fidelity : nor was he altogether free from fufpicions 
of avarice, which is a great blemifti in fuch as are 
charged with public affairs. 

(b) Neverthelefs, a noble fentiment as well as action 
are related of him, which fpeak a great and difinte- 

{a) Lib. 1. p. 1. {!>) Plut. in Themift. p. 121. 

* De inftantibus, ut ait Thu- futuriscaliidiflime conjiciebat. Cert:, 

cydides, veriflime judicabat, & de Ncf> % in Tbcmiji, cap. i. 

refted 
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refted foul. + His daughter being afked of him in 




ge, he preferred an honeft poor man to a rich 
one of an indifferent character ; and gave for his reafon, 
That in the choice of a fon-in-law^ he would much ra- 
ther have merit without riches, than riches without merit. 

T 

Sect. IV. The Egyptians rife again/I Perfia, fupporled 



MA 



by the Athenians, 

BOUT this time the Egyptians, to free 
themfelves from a foreign yoke which was in- 
fupportable to them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and 
made Inarus, prince of the Lybians, their king. They 
demanded aid of the Athenians, who having at that 
time a fleet of two hundred mips at the ifland of Cy- 
prus, accepted the invitation with pleafure, and imme- 
diately let fail for Egypt ; judging this a very favou- 
rable opportunity to weaken the power of the Perfians, 
by driving them out of fo great a kingdom. 

(d) Advice being brought Artaxerxes of this revolt, he 
raifed an army of three hundred thoufand men, and 
refolved to march in perfon againft the rebels. But 
his friends adviung him not to venture himfelf in that 
expedition, he gave the command of it to Achaeme- 
nes, one of his brothers. The latter being arrived in 
Egypt, encamped his great army on the banks of 
the Nile. During this interval, the Athenians having 
defeated the Perfian fleet, and either deftroyed or taken 
fifty of their fhips j they went again up that river, 
landed their forces under the command of Charitimis 
their general ; and having joined Inarus and his Egyp- 
tians, they charged Achaemenes, and defeated him in 
a great battle, in which that Perfian general, and an 
hundred thoufand of his foldiers were {lain. Thofe 

(c) A. M. 353?. Ant. J, C. 460. Thucyd. 1, x. p. 63. & 71, 
Ctef. c. 32 — 35. Diod. 1. 11. p. 54 — 59. (d) A. M. 3545. 
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retur utrum beno viropauperi, aa ouam pkcuviam qu/e vi&o. 
minus probato diviti (iliam coiloca- Cic. a'c offic, 1. 2. c, 71. 
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•who efcaped fled to Memphis, whither the conquerors 
purfued them, and immediately made themfelves maf- 
ters of two quarters of the city : but the Perfians ha- 
ving fortified themfelves in the third, called the white 
wall, which was the largeft and ftrongeft of the three, 
they were befieged in it near three years, during which 
they made a moft vigorous defence, till they were at 
laft delivered by the forces fent to their aid. 

(e) Artaxerxes hearing of the defeat of his army, 
and how much the Athenians had contributed to it ; 
to make a diverfion of their forces, and oblige them 
to turn their arms another way, he lent ambafladors 
to the Lacedaemonians, with a large fum of money, 
to engage them to proclaim war againft the Athenians. 
But the Lacedaemonians having rejected the offer, their 
refufal did not abate his ardor, and accordingly he gave 
Megabyfus (f) and Artabazus the command of the 
forces defigned againft Egypt. Thefe generals imme- 
diately railed an army of three hundred thoufand men 
in Cilicia and Phoenicia. They were obliged to wait 
till the fleet was equipped, which was not till the next 
year, (g) Artabazus then took upon him the com- 
mand of it, and failed towards the Nile, whilft Me- 
gabyfus, at the head of the land-army, marched to- 
wards Memphis, He raifed the fiege of that city, and 
afterwards fought Inarus. All the forces on both fides 
engaged in this battle, in which Inarus was entirely 
defeated : but the Egyptians, who had rebelled, fuffe- 
red moft in this flaughter. After this defeat, Inarus, 
though wounded by Megabyfus, retreated with the 
Athenians, and fuch Egyptians as were willing to fol- 
low him ; and reached Biblos, a city in the ifland 
of Profopitis, which is furrounded by two arms of the 
Kile, and both navigable. The Athenians ran their 
fleet into one of thefe arms, where it was fecured from 
the attacks of the enemy, and held out a fiege of a 
year and a half in this ifland. 

(e) A.M. 3546. Ant. J. C. 44-S. (/) A. M. 3547. Ant, 

J. C. 457- U, A < M. 3548. Ant. J. C. 456. ^ 
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After the battle, all the reft of Egypt fubmitted to 
the conqueror, and was reunited to the empire of Ar- 
taxerxes, except Amyrteus, who had frill a.fmall 
party in the fens, where he long fupported himfelf, 
through the difficulty the Perfians found in penetrating 
far enough to reduce him. 

(b) The fiege of Profopotis was ftill carrying on. 
The Perfians finding that they made no advances in 
attacking it after the ufual methods, becaufe of the 

ftratagems and intrepidity of the befieged, they there- 
fore had recourfe to an extraordinary expedient, which 
foon produced what force had not been able to effect. 



They turned the courfe, by different canals, of the 



arm of the Nile in which the Athenians lay, and by 
that means opened themfelves a paffage for their whole 
army to enter the ifland. Inarus feeing that all was 
loft, compounded with Megabyfus for himfelf, for all 
his Egyptians, and about fifty Athenians, and furren- 
dred upon condition that their lives fliould be fpared. 
The remainder of the auxiliary forces, which formed 
a body of fix thoufand men, refolved to hold out lon- 
ger j and for this purpofe they fet fire to their fhips, 
and drawing up in order of battle, refolved to die 
fword in hand, and fell their lives as dear as they could, 
in imitation of the Lacedaemonians, who refufed to 
yield, and were all cut to pieces at Thermopylae. The 
Perfians, hearing they had taken fo defperate a refolu- 
tion, did not think it advifable to attack them. A 
peace was therefore offered them, with a promife that 
they fhould all be permitted to leave Egypt, and have 
free paffage to their native country either by fea or land. 
They accepted the conditions, put the conquerors in 
poflemon of Biblos and of the whole illand, and 
went by iea to Cyiene, where they embarked for 



Greece: but moft of the foldiers who had fervcd 
this expedition periftied in it. 

But this was not the only lofsthe Athenians fuftaine< 
)n this occafion. Another fleet of fifty (hips, whicl 



M. 3550. Ant. T 



they 
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they Tent to the aid of their befieged countrymen, failed 
up one of the arms of the Nile, ( juft after the Athe- 



nians had furrendred ) to difengage them, not know- 



ing what had happened. But the inftant they entered, 
the Perfian fleet, which kept out at fea, followed them 
and attacked their rear, whilft the army difcharged 
fhowers of darts upon them from the banks of the 

river ; thus only a few (hips efcaped, which opened 
themfelves a way through the enemy's fleet, and all 

the reft were loft. Here ended the fatal war carried on 
by the Athenians for fix years in Egypt, which king- 
dom was now united again to the Perfian empire, and 
continued fo during the reft of the reign of Artaxerxes, 

of which this is the twentieth (/) year. But the pri- 

foners who were taken in this war met with the moft 
unhappy fate. 

Sect. V. Inarus is delivered up to the king's mother, 
contrary to the articles of the treaty. The ajffUclion oj 



Megabyfusy who revolt 



s. 



(£) A RTAXERXES, after refufmg to gratify the 

requeft of his mother, who for five years to- 
gether had been daily importuning him to put Inarus 
and his Athenians into her hands, in order that (he 
might facrifice them to the manes of Achaemenes her 
fon, at laft yielded to her follicitations. But how blind, 
how barbaroufly weak muft this king have been, to 
break through the moft folemn engagements merely 
through complaifance ; who, ( deaf to 'remorfe ) vio- 
lated the law of nations, folely to avoid offending a 
moft unjuft mother. (/) This inhuman princefs, 
without regard to the faith of folemn treaties, caufed 
Inarus to be crucified, and beheaded all the reft. Me- 
gabyfus was in the deepeft affliction on that account j 
for as he had promifed that no injury mould be done 
them, the affront reflected principally on him. Ke 
therefore left the court, and withdrew to Syria, of 

(/) A. M. 3-50. Ant. J. C. 454. (k) A.M. 3556. • A:'t. 



J. C. 44S. Ctef. c. 35 — 40. (/ ; Thucyd. JL 1. p. 72 



Wh:c s . 
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which he was governor ; and his difcontent was fo 
great, that he raifed an army and revolted openly. 

(///) The king fent Ofiris, who was one of the 
greateft lords of the court, againft him with an army 
of two hundred thoufand men. Megabyfus engaged 
Ofiris, wounded him, took him prifoner, and put his 
army to flight. Artaxerxes fending to demand Ofiris, 
Megabyfus generoufly difmiffed him, as foon as his 
wounds were cured. 

(n) The next year Artaxerxes fent another army 
againft him, the command of which he gave to Me- 
noftanes, fon to Artarius the king's brother, and go- 
vernor of Babylon. This general was not more for- 
tunate than the former. He alfo was defeated and put 
to flight, and Megabyfus gained as fignal a victory as 
the former. 

Artaxerxes finding he could not reduce him by force 
of arms, fent his brother Artarius and Amytis his 
fifter, who was the wife of Megabyfus, with feveral 
other .perfons of the fir ft quality, to perfuade the lat- 
ter to return to his allegiance. They fucceeded in their 
negotiation j the king pardoned him, and he returned 
to court. 

One day as they were hunting, a lion railing him- 
felf on his hinder feet, was going to rufh upon the 
king, when Megabyfus feeing the danger he was in, 
and fired with zeal and afFeclion for his fovereign, 
hurled a dart at the lion, which killed him. But Ar- 
taxerxes, upon pretence that he had affronted him, 
in darting .at the lion firft, commanded Megabyfus's 
head to be ftruck off: Amytis the king's fifter, and 
Anieftris, with the greateft difficulty prevailed upon 
the king to change this fentence into perpetual banifk- 
ment. Megabyfus was therefore fent to Cyrta, a city 
on the Red tea, and condemned to end his days there : 
However, five years after, di/guifing himfelf like a le- 
per, he made his efcape and returned to Sufa, where, 

[m) A. M. 3557. Ant. J. C, 447. (»).A, M» 3558. 

Ant. ]. C. 446. 
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by theafliftance of his wife and mother-in- law, he was 
reflored to favour, and continued To till his death, 
which happened fome years after, in the feventy-fixth 
year of his age. Megabyfus was extremely regretted 
by the king and the whole court. He was a man of 
the greateft abilities in the kingdom, and at the fame 
time the beft general. Artaxerxes owed both his 
crown and life to him : * but it is of dangerous con- 
iequence for a fubjeel:, when his fovereign is under too 
many obligations to him. This was the caufe of all 
the misfortunes of Megabyfus. 

It is furprizing that fo judicious a prince as Arta- 
•xerxes fhould have been fo imprudent, as to be fired 
v/ith jealoufy againft a nobleman of his court, merely 
foecaufe in a party of hunting, he had wounded the 
beaft they were purfuing before him. Could any thing 
be fo weak ; and was this placing the point of honour 
in a manner worthy a king ? Neverthelefs, hiftory 
furnimes us with many inftances of this kind. I am 
apt to believe, from fome expreflions of (0) Plutarch, 
that Artaxerxes was afhamed of the wild fury to which 
this falfe delicacy had raifed him, and that he made 
ibme public kind of atonement for it : For, according 
to this author, he publifhed a decree, importing, that 
•any man who was hunting with the king, mould be 
allowed to throw his javelin firft at the beaft, if op- 
portunity mould offer ; and he, according to Plutarch, 
was the firft Periian monarch who granted fuch a per- 

miffion. 



Sect* VI. Artaxerxes fends Efdras and aftenvardi 

Nchemiah to yernfale?n. 

EFORE I proceed in the hiftory of the Per- 
fians and Greeks, I fhall relate, in few words, the 
ieveral things which happened to the people of God 




(0) Pint, in Apophthegm, p. 173. 



Benefice eo uique tata funt, multum antcvertorc, pro gratia cd : - 
4ura vidcatur exolvi p. ffc : ul>i urn reddituri Tacit, Aval. L4.01S. 

durin? 
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during the firft twenty years of Artaxerxes, which is 
an eflential part of the hiftory of that prince. 

(p) In the feventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes, 
Efdras obtained of the king and his feven counfellors an 
ample commiilion, impowering him to return to Je- 
rufaiem with all fuch Jews as would follow him thi- 
ther, in order to fettle the Jewifh government and 
religion agreeably to their own laws. Efdras was 
defcended from Saraia, who was high-prieft of Jeru- 



falem, when deftroyed by Nabuchodonofor, and was 



put to death by his command. Efdras was a very 
learned and pious man, and was chiefly difringuifhed 
from the reft of the Jews, by his great knowledge in 
the fcriptures 5 it being faid of him, (q) That be was 
very ready in the laiv of Mofcs that zvas given by the 
God of Ifrael. He now fct out from Babylon with the 
gifts and offerings which the king, his courtiers, and 
fuch Ifraelites as had ftaid in Babylon, had put into his 
hands for the fervice of the temple, and which he 
gave to the priefts upon his arrival in Jerufalem. It 



appears by the commiffion which Artaxerxes gave 
him, that this prince had a high veneration for the 
God of Ifrael, as, in commanding his officers to fur- 
ni(h the Jews with all things necerfary for their vvor- 

Ihip, he adds, (r) Let all things he performed after the 
law of God diligently, unto the moft high God, that zvrath 
come ?iot upon the kingdom of the king and his fen. Tin's 

commiffion, as I obferved, impowered him to fettle 
the religion and government of the Jews, purfuant to 



the law of Motes j to appoint magistrates and judges 
to punifli evil doers, not only by imprifoning their 
perfons, and confiscating their pofTeffions, but alfo by 
fending them into banifhment, and even fentencing 
them to death, according to the crimes they mould 
commit. Such was the power with which Efdras 
was inverted, and which he exercifed faithfully during 



( p) A. M. 3^37. Ant. J. C. 467. Eulr. c. vii, &c. (?) El- 
tew I. c. viii. v. 3. (r) Efdras I, c. viii. v, zi, 

M 2 thirteeji 
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thirteen years, till (r) Nehemiah brought a new com- 
mifiion from the Perfian court. 

(j) Nehemiah was alfo a Jew of diflinguiihed merit 
and piety, and one of the cup-beareis to king Arta- 
-xerxes. This was a very confderable employment in 
the Perfian court, becaufe of the privilege annexed to 
it, viz. of being often near the king's perfon, and of 
being allowed to fpeak to him in the mod favourable 
moments. However, neither his exalted ftation, nor 
the fettlement of his family in that land of captivity, 
could obliterate from his mind the country of his an- 
ceftors, nor their religion : neither his love for the 
one, nor his zeal for the other, were abated ; and his 
heart was ftill in Sion. Some Jews who were come 
from Jerufalem, having informed him of the fad ftate 
of that city, that its walls lay in ruin, its gates were 

jburnt down, and the inhabitants thereby expofed to 
the infults of their enemies, and made the fcorn of all 

their neighbours ; the affiiclion of his brethren, and 
the dangers with which they were menaced, made fucii 
an impreflion on his mind, as might naturally be ex- 
pected from one of his piety. One day as he was 
waiting upon the king, the latter obferving an unu- 
fual air of melancholy in Nehemiah's countenance, 
afked him the caufe of it ; a proof that this monarch 
had a tendernefs of heart rarely found in kings, and 
which is neverthelefs much more valuable than the 
moft fhining qualities. Nehemiah took this opportu- 
nity to acquaint him with the calamitous ftate of hk 
country ; owned that was the fubjeel of his grief; 
and humbly intreated that leave might be given him 
to go to Jerufalem, in order to repair the fortificati- 
ons of it. The kings of Perfia his predeceflbrs had 
permitted the Jews to rebuild the temple, but not the 
walls of Jerufalem. But Artaxerxes immediately de- 
creed, that the walls and gates of Jerufalem fhouid 
be rebuilt ; and Nehemiah, as governor of Judea, was 
appointed to put this decree in execution. The king, 

(r) A. M. 3550. Ant. J, C. 454, (j) Nehem, c, I & »• 

to 
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to do him the greater honour, ordered a body of horfe, 
commanded by a confiderable officer, to efcort him 
thither. He likewife writ to a]] the governors of the 
provinces on this fide the Euphrates, to give him all 
the affiftance pofiible in forwarding the work for which 
he was fent. This pious Jew executed every part of 
his commiffion with incredible zeal and activity. 

(/) It is from this decree, enacted by Artaxerxes in 
the twentieth year of his reign, for the rebuilding of 
the walls of Jerufalem, that we date the beginning of 
the feventy weeks mentioned in the famous prophecy 
of Daniel, after which the Meffiah was to appear and 
be put to death. I (hall here infert the whole pro- 
phecy, but without giving the explication of it,., as k 
may be found in other writers, and is not a part oi 
this hiftory. 

" (it) Thou art greatly beloved, therefore under- 
" ftand the matter, and confidsr the vifion. Seventy 
" weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon 
" thy holy city, to hni/h the tranfgreffion, and to 
" make an end of fins, and to make reconciliation 
" lor iniquity, and to bring in everlafting righteouf- 
a nefs, and to feal up the vifion and prophefy, and to 

" anoint the Moft Holy. Know therefore and under- 

" Hand, THAT FROM THE GOING FORTH OF 
" THE COMMANDMENT TO RESTORE AND TO 

" build Jerusalem, unto the Mefiiah the prince, 

" mall be feven weeks; and threefcore and two 
" weeks the ftreet fliall be built again, and the wall, 
" even in troublous times. And after threefcore and 
" two weeks fhall Mefliah be cut off, but not for 
" himfelf : and the people of the prince that fbaii 
" come, fhall deftroy the city and the fan&uary, and 
<{ the end thereof fliall be with a flood ; and unto 
" the end of the war defolationsare determined. And 
" he (hall confirm the covenant with many for one 
" week ; and in the midft of the week he fliall caufe 
" the facrifice and the oblation to ceafe, and for the 

('} Dm, c. ix. v. 24, (u) Dan. C, ix t v, 23 to 27. jKcIvJfve, 

M 3 " over- 
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tc overfp reading of abominations, he {hall make it 
*' defolate, even until the confummation, and that 
<5 determined fhall be poured upon the defolate." 

x) When Efdras was in power, as his chief view 
was to reftore religion to its antient purity, he difpo- 
fed the books of fcfipture into their proper order, re~ 
vifed them all very carefully, and collected the inci- 
dents relating to the people of God in antient times; 
in order to compofe out of them the two books of 
Chronicles, to which he added the biftory of his own 
times, which was finimed by Nehemiah. It is their 
books that end the long hiftory which Mofes had be- 



gun, and which the writers who came after thein con- 
tinued in a direcl: feries, till the repairing of Jerufa- 
lem. The reft of the facred hiflory is not written in 
that uninterrupted order. Whilft Efdras and Nehe- 
miah were compiling the latter part of 'that great work, 
Herodotus, whom profane authors call the father of 
hiftory, began to write. Thus. we find that the lateft 
authors of the books of fcripture, flourifhed about the 
fame time with the firft authors of the Grecian hiftory ; 

IF 

and when it began, that of God's people to compute 
only from Abraham, included already fifteen centuries. 
Herodotus made no mention of the Jews in his hiftory; 
for the Greeks defired to be informed of fuch nations 
only, as were famous for their wars, their commerce 
and grandeur j fo that as Judea was then but juft riling 
from its ruins, it did not excite the attention of that 
people. 

Sect. VII. Char after of Pericles. The methods 

employed by him to gain the affetlion of the people. 

Now return to Greece. From the banifhment of 
Themiftocles, and the death of Ariftides, (the c.v- 
a& time of which is not known) two citizens, O- 
mon and Pericles, divided all credit and authority in 
Athens. Pericles was much younger than Cimon, 
and of a quite different character. As he will make 

{x) Bijhop of Meaux'i umverfal bjfto>y, 

a very 




I 

I 
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a very conftderable figure in the following hiftory, it 
is of importance to the reader to know who he was 5 
in what manner he had been educated, and his fcheme 
and method of government. 

(y) Pericles was defcended, by the mother's as well 
as father's fide, from the greater!:, and moft illuftrious 
families of Athens. His father Xanthippus, who de- 
feated at Mycale the king of Perfia's lieutenants, mar- 
ried Agarifta, niece to Clyfthenes, who expelled the 

Pififtratides, defcendants of Pififtratus the tyrant, arid 

eftablilhed a popular government in Athens. Pericles 
had long prepared himfelf for the defign he formed of 
engaging in {rate affairs. 

He was brought up under the moft learned men of 
his age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, 
firnamed the Intelligence^ from his being the firft, as 
we are told, who afcribed human events, as well as 
the formation and government of the univerfe, not to 
chance, as fome philofophers, nor to a fatal nece/Iity, 
but to a fuperior intelligence, who difpofed and go- 
verned all things with wifdom. This tenet or opi^ 
nion fubfifted long before his time, but he perhaps 



fet it in a ftronger light than all others had cone, 



and taught it methodically and from principles. A- 
naxagoras inftru&ed his pupil perfectly in the part of 
philofophy that relates to nature, and which is there- 
fore called * phyficks. This ftudy gave him a ftrength 
and greatnefs of foul which raifed him above an in- 
finite number of vulgar prejudices, and vain pra£tic 
generally obferved in his time \ and which, in affairs 
of government and military enterprizes, either dif- 
concerted often the wifeft and moft neceflary me 
fures, or defeated them by fcrupulous delays, autho 



es 



a 



rized and covered with the fpecious veil of religion 



Thefe were fometimes dreams or auguries, at other 

(y) Plut. in vit. Pericl. p. 153—156. 

of fpiritual things, as 



The 



U pbyftcks God and /pints j and that of 



vjicks 1 that is t the dies. 
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times dreadful phaenomena, as eclipfes of the fun or 
moon, or elfe omens and prefages ; not to mention 
the wild chimeras of judiciary aftrology. The know- 
ledge of nature, free from the groveling and weak 
fuperftitions to which ignorance gives birth, infpired 
him, fays Plutarch, with a well-grounded piety to- 
wards the gods, attended with a ftrength of mind 
that was immoveable, and a calm hope of the b!ef- 

fings to be expected from them. Altho' he found in- 
finite charms in this ftudy, he did not however devote 
himfelf to it as a philofopher, but as a ftatefman ; and 
he had fo much power over himfelf (a very difficult 
thing) as to prefcribe himfelf limits in the' purfuit of 
knowledge. 

But the talent he cultivated 1 with the greateft care, 

becaufe he looked upon it as the mod ncceflary inftru- 

ment to all who are defirous of conducting and go- 
verning the people, was eloquence. And indeed, thofc 

who pofielTed this talent, in a free ftate like that of 

Athens, were fure of reigning in the aflemblies, en- 
grofling fuifrages, determining affairs, and exerciting 
a kind of abfolute power over the hearts and minds of 
the people. He therefore made this his chief object, 
and the mark to which all his other improvements, as 
w 7 eli as the feveral fciences he had learnt from Anaxa- 
goras * were directed ; exalting, to borrow Plutarch's 
expreftion, the ftudy of philofcpby with the dye of 
rhetoric ; the meaning of which is, that Pericles, to 
tmbellifh and adorn his difcourfe, heightned the ftrength 

and folidity of reafoning, with the colouring and graces 
cf eloquence. 

He had no caufe to repent his having beftowed fo 
much time in this ftudy, for his fuccefs far exceeded 
his utmoft hopes, f The poets, his cotemporaries, 
ufed to fay, that his eloquence was fo powerful, that 

* 3ct<py, ptTcfixti rw tare, tonare, permifcere Graeciam 

rteXvyt'xv ioto^m^®-. iiftw eft. C;c. in Qrat. ;;. 29, 



-f Ab Aritfophaae poeta fulgu 



he 
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he lightned, thundred, and agitated all Greece. || I c 
had thofe piercing and lively flrokes, that reach the 
inmoft foul \ and his difcourfe left always an hrefiftible 
incentive, a kind of fpur behind it in the minds of his 
auditors. He had the art of uniting beauty v/ith 
ftrength ; and Cicero obferves, that at the very time 
he oppofed, with the greateft tenacioufnefs, the in- 
clinations and defires of the Athenians ; he had the 
art to make even feveritv itfelf, and the kind of cm- 
city with which he fpoke again ft the flatterers of the 
people, popular. There was no refilling the folidity 
of his arguments, or the fweetnek of his words, whence 
it was faid, that the god clefs of perflation, with all 

her graces, refided on his lips. And indeed, as Thu- 
cydides *, his rival and adverfarv, was one day asked, 
whetiier he or Pericles was the beft wreftler : " When- 
ever, fays he, I have given him a fall, he affirms 



cc 



a 



the contrary, in fuch ftrcng and forcible terms., 
that he perfuades all the fpeciatora that I did not 
throw him, though they themfeives faw him on the 



" ground." Nor was he lefs prudent and referved, 
than ftrong and vehement in his fpeeehes ; and 'tis re- 
lated, that he never fpoke in public, till after he had 
befought the gods not to fufler any exprcflion to drop 
from him, cither incongruous to his fubjecr, or ofFen- 
five to the people, (z) Whenever he went into the 
aliembly, before he came out of his houfe, he u fed to 
fay to himfelf ; Remember^ Pericles^ thai thou art going to 
[peak to men born in the arms of liberty \ to Greeks^ to 

Athenians. 

The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, ac- 



cording to hiflorians, ufed, in order to improve his 

(z) Pint. i;« Svn:p. lib. J. p. 6lo» 



\\ Qi-J Pcvick ? De cuju;*, di- rctur : cuius in iabris veteres co~ 



cenci c-.y.z fie acc; plrnus, ut, cum n::ci--Jepi»i\:rn habitaiFc dixcrunt ; 
contra vol ant a tern /uhenienfium t:jnMmque vim in co fuifie, ut in 



loqueretur pro falute patriae, fcve- cornm multibus, qui auditfenr, 

rius tainen idipfum^ c;v;d il)e con- quafi aculcos qu.jf"dam reHnqucr-.;** 

tra popu lares bunS-.i:; diccrcr, po- Cie. hh. 3. dc 0>\i? t 

gufere or;;;:ilu< & picuLJiirn vide- r £\\t b'J:^rLi;i 7 
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mind in knowledge, and to attain to a perfection in 
eloquence, are an excellent leflbn to fuch perfons as 
are one day to fill the important offices of Irate ; and 
a juft cenfure of * thofe, who, difregarding whatever 
is called ftudy and learning, bring into thofe employ- 
ments, (upon which they enter without knowledge or 
experience,) nothing but a ridiculous felf-fufficiency, 
and a ram boldnefs in deciding, (a) Plutarch, in a 
treatife where he (hows, that 'tis to ftatefmen that a 
philofopher ought chiefly to attach himfelf, preferably 
to any other clafs of men ; (becaufe in inrrruct.ing 
them he, at the fame time, teaches whole cities and 
republics) verifies his aflertion from the example of the 
greater!: men both of Greece and Italy, who derived 
this help from philofophy. Pericles, of whom we now 
write, was taught by Anaxagoras ; Dionyfius of Syra- 
cufe by Plato ; many princes of Italy by Pythagoras ; 
Cato, the famous cenfor, travelled to the place where 
Athenodcrus lived for the fame purpofe ; and laftly, 
the famous Scipio, the deftroyer of Carthage, always 
kept Panctius the philofopher near his perfon. 

One of the chief endeavours of Pericles alfo was, to 
O.udy thoroughly the genius and difpofitiori of the 
Athenians, that he might difcover the fee ret fprings 
which were -to be employed in order to fct them in 
motion and the manner it was proper to act' for ac- 
quiring their confidence; f for it was principally in 
that the great men amon» the antients ufed to make 
their flail and politicks conli^ He found by the re- 
flections he had made on the feveral tranfceiions of ]v; 
time, that the predominant paffions of this people were, 
a violent averfion to tyranny, and a ftrong love n 
liberty, which iufpired them with fentimeiUs of lear, 

(a) P. 777. 

Nunc contra plerlque ad ho- & quibus Hindis teroperanfer L> 

ncres adif ifcen<io?j Sc ad reirp. beretur 5 Senr.tufque & optn;..- 

perendam^ nud; veniunt 8c intr- tiurr* ingenia qui maxima pen!;.: - 

rncs 3 nulla coenltione rerum, nulla rerant ? callidi tcmporum & fap:c;i* 

foientia ornati. Cu\ lib. 3- dc tes habebantur. Tacit. Anr.:>.* 

Qict* n. 136. lib » 4. c::j>, 33, 

f Q]m agenda vuJgi J»;ura> 

jea'oui; 
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jealoufy and fufpicion of all fuch citizens as were too 
confpicuous for their birth, their perfonal merit ; their 
own credit and authority, or that of their friends. He 
not only was very like Pififtratus, with regard to the 
fweetnefs of his voice, and fluency of expreffion, but 
he alfo refembled him very much in the features of 
his face, and his whole air and manner ; and he ob- 
ferved, that the mod antient Athenians who had feen 
the tyrant, were prodigioufly flruck at the refemblance, 
Befides, he was very rich ; was defcended from an il- 
luftrious family, and had very powerful friends. To 
prevent therefore his being obnoxious to the fufpicion 
and jealoufy of the people, he at firft fhunned all af- 
fairs of government, which require a conftant attend - 
ance in the city ; and was folely intent upon diftii: - 
guifhing himfelf in war and dangers. 

Seeing Arillides dead, Themiftocles banh'hed, and 
Cimon engaged almoft continually in foreign war?., 
and abfent from Greece ; he began to appear in pub- 
lic with greater confidence than before, and entirely 
devoted himfelf to the party of the people, but not out 
of inclination, for he was far from affecting popular 
power, but to remove all fufpicions of his afpiring t-j 
the tyranny, and ftill more, to raife a ftrong bulwark, 
againft the credit and authority of Cimon, who had 
joined with the nobles. 

At the fame time, he quite changed his conduct and 
way of life ; and alfumed, in nil things, the character 
of a ftatefman, wholly bufied in affairs of government, 
and entirely devoted to the fci vice of his country. Ik- 
was never feen in the flreets except when he was go 
ing either to the aflembly of the people, or to the 
council. He left off. soin<$ to bar.ouet.s, af.emblie---. 
and other diverlions of th.it kind which Ik; had i.kd 
to frequent ; and during the manv vears th:^ he pic-- 
fided in the adminiftration, he w;js ncuall-ui to fio 

to fupper with his friends, except once a: tiy niiptr.us 
of a near relation. - 
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(b) He f knew that the people, who are naturally 



fickle ancLinconft 



commonly increafe their difre 



gard for thofe who are always in their fight ; and that 

too ftrong a defire to pleafe them, grows at laft tire- 
fome and importunate ; and it was obferved that fuch 



behaviour did Themiftocles 



void this 
blies ; 



g 



prejud 



To 



ufed to go very rarely to the aflem 



and never appeared before the people but 



tervals, in order to make himfelf defired ; and to pre- 
serve fuch an afcendant over their minds as might be 
always new, and not worn and in a manner wi- 

referving 
(c) Hence 



thered by an 



great afiiduity 



wifely 



himfelf for great and important occafions 
it was faid that he imitated Jupiter, who, in the g 
•vernment of the world, according tofome philofophej 
bufied himfelf in great events only ; and left the < 
re£Hon of thofe of lefs importance to fubaltern deiti< 



And indeed, Pericles ufed to 



by his friends, and 



facl: all petty affairs 




certain orators that were en 



irely devoted to him, among whom was Ephialtes 
(a) Pericles employed his whole induftry and 



gam the favour and efteem of the people 

the fame and credit of Ci 
not eoual the masrnificenc 



in order to counter-balance 
mon. However, he could not ( 
and liberality of hiVrival, whofe 
him an opportunity 6f beftowing fuch largefles as 

almoit incredible, fo much they differ fr 

impofi 



ap 



immenfe riches cave 

O 



our behaviour in that refpec~t. Findin 
for him to rival Cimon in this p 



it 



he h 



re- 



courfe 



another exped 



order 



of the populacej no lefs effectual perhaps, but certain- 
ly not fo lawful and honourable. He was the fin! 

the citizens ; 
c revenues for 



divided the conquered lands 



who diftributed 



among them the publ 



(£) Plut. de fui laude. p. 44,1. 
[d) Plut, in Pericl. p. 156. 



(c) Plut, dc ger. rep. p. Si I. 



Ifla 



jiefcis quantum 

JlQWiinibus 



noftra affidurtas, Servi, 

interdum afferat 



trctatis 



noRrCm do- 




quantum fa- 



Utnqtic 
Cdcrium nihil oLfuiffet. C;V 



in 



i 



tliC 
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the expence of their games and {hows, and annexed 

penfions to all public employments ; fo that certain fums 
were beftowed on them regularly, as well to gratify 
them at the games, as for their prefence in the courts 
of juftice, and the public aflemblies. It is impoffible 
to fay, how fatal thefe unhappy politics were to the 
republic, and the many evils with which they were 
attended. For thefe new regulations, befides their 
draining the public treafury, gave the people a luxu- 
rious and diflbJute turn of mind ; whereas they before 
were fober and modelr, and contented themfelves with 
getting a livelihood by their fweat and labour. 

By * fuch arts as thefe Pericles had gained fo great 
an afcendant over the minds of the people, that he 
may be faid to have attained a monarchical power un- 
der a republican form of government $ moulding the 
citizens into whatfhape he pleafed, and prefiding with 
unlimited authority in all their afTemblies. And in- 
deed, Valerius Maximus makes fcarce any other dif- 
ference between Pififtratus and Pericles, except that 
the one exercifed a tyrannical power by force of arms, 
and the other by the ftrength of his eloquence, in 

which he had made a very great progrefs under Anax- 
agoras. 

This credit and authority, however enormous, could 
not yet reftrain the comic writers from laming him 
very feverely in the theatres; and it does not appear 
tiSat any of the poets who cenfured Pericles with fo 
much boldnefs, were ever punimed, or even called to 
account for it by the people. Perhaps it was out of 
prudence and policy that he did not attempt to. curb 
this liccntioufnefs of the ftage ; nor to filence the pc- 
ets, that he might amufe and content the people by 

arbitrio fno I'-.tcr Pi- 

fiftratum & Pericleni imcrfuir, n:- 
fi quod iJJe armatus, hit fine ar- 

mis, tyrannidem excrcuit ? Val, 
Max. J. S. c. 9. 

this 



* Pericles fdiciflimis aatur;e m- 
crementk, iub Anaxagora pra'cep • 
tore fummo Audio perpolitus & in- 
flntctus, Kbeiis Athenarum cervi- 
cites jugum fervitu tis impofuit : 

cgit caic^ ills urbeai & vcrfavit 
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this- vain fhadow of liberty, and. prevent their difco- 
VeringHliat;ttey really were enflaved*> 

' (a) But Pericles did not flop- here.: He boldly re- 
folved,-if poffible^ . to weaken the authority of the tri- 
bunal of the Areopagus, of which he was not a mem- 
ber, becaufe he had never - been ele£ted either f Ar- 
chon, Thefmotheta, king of the facrifices, nor Po 
lemarch. Thefewere different employments in the 
republic, which from time immemorial had been given 
by lot ; and none- but thofe who had behaved upright- 
ly in them, were allowed a feat in : the- Areopagus, 
Pericles, taking advantage of Cimon's abfence, fet 

Ephialtes , who was his creature, at work clan- 

deftinely ; and at laft lcffened the -power of that il- 

liifirious body, in which the chief ftrength of the no- 
bility confifted. The people,* emboldened and fupport- 

•ed by fo powerful. a fadlion, fubverted all the funda- 
mental laws-and antientlcuftoms ; took; from the fe- 
nate of the Areopagus the* cognizance, of moft caufes 
that ufed to be brought before it, leaving it very few, 
and fuch only as were of little confequence;, and made 
themfelves abfolute mafters of all the tribunal.*?. 

Cimon being returned to Athens, was affiifted to fa 

- the dignity of the fenate trampled under foot, and there- 
fore fet- every engine at work to reftbre it 4 to its priflinc 

-authority, and- to revive the ariftocracy, in the feme, 

* form as it ha& been eftablifhed under Clifthenes. But 

i 

now his enemies began to exclaim and excite the peo- 
ple againft him ; reproaching, him* among many o- 
ther things, his ftrong attachment to the- Lacedacmo- 
nians. Cimon had himfelf given fome room for this 

* reproach, by his not paying fufficient regard to the 
Athenian delicacy: For, in fpeaking to thein, he 

■ B ■ • 

\ ' (a) Plut. in Perici. p. J 57. In Cim. p. 4S8. 

•j* After fome changes bad been another Pale ma rebus, a third A f - 

~ made in the form of the Athenian ebon, and- this wagifirate wasp'-' 

" government, the fupreme authority .perly at the bead of the reft, fit* 

ivaz at laft inuefted in nine ma- gave bit name to the year 5 end ft* 

giftrates, called Arc hens, and lafled ' Thcfmcihet * , who 'prefided i 

* but one year, Oncivs*. called Ri* ? diately over the iaivs and decree:. 

% " YVGllW 
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! would for ever extol Lacedasmonia ; and whenever he 
cenfured ' their cbriduft on any : occafiori, he ufed to cry* . 
The Spartans do not aSl in this manner. Such -expref- 
jions ias thefe drew upoirhim the envy and hatred of 
his fellow- ci tizens ; but ; an event, in which he^never- 
thelbfs had no fbare, made him the object of their ut- 
moft deteftation. . . 

Sect. VIII. An earthquake in Sparta.- Infurreftioft 
■ of the Helots. ■ Seeds of divifton arife ■ between the 
. Athenians and Spartans. Cimon is fent into banijb- 
* ?nent. • • 

(I) T ; N the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, 
-r there happened the moft dreadful earthquake in 
Sparta that had ever been known. In feveral places 
the country was entirely fwallowed up; Taygetus and 
bcher mountains were fhaken to their foundations; 
many of their fummits being torn away, came tum- 
bling down 1 and the whole city was laid in ruins, five 
houfes only excepted. ' To heighten the calamity, the" 
Helots, who were flaves to the Lacedaemonians, look- 
ing upon this as a favourable opportunity to recover 
their liberty, flew up and down every part of the 
city, to murder fuch as had efcaped the earthquake : 

'But finding them under arms, and drawn up in order 
*of .battle, by the prudent forefight of Archidamus, 
? who had aflembled them round him, they retired into 
'the : neighbouring cities, and commenced that very day 
open war, having entered into alliance with feveral of 
: the neighbouring nations, and being ftrengthened by 
'the Meflenians, who at that time were engaged in a 

'war with the Spartans. 

The Lacedaemonians in this extremity fent to A- 
"tfcens to implore fuccours; but this was oppofed by 
: : £ t ^hialtes 3 who declared that- it would be no way ad- 
: vifable to affift them, nor to rebuild a city that v/as 
\ the rival of Athens, which, he faid, ought to be left 
fn its ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby humbled 

4 "'f*) A, M, 3534, Ant, J, C, 47c, Hut, in Gib. p. 488, 489- 

for 
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for ever. But Cimon being {truck with horror at thefe 
politics, did not hefitate a moment to prefer the wel- 
fare of the Lacedaemonians to the aggrandizing of his 
ntry ; declaring, in the ftrongeft terms, that it 



was abfolutely weak and inconfiftent, to leave Gt 
lame of one of Its legs^ and Athens without 



poife ; the people came into his opinion, and accord- 
ingly a fuccour was voted. Sparta and Athens might 
indeed be confidered as the two limbs on which 

Greece flood j fo that if one of them was deftroyed, 

the reft were inevitably crippled. It is alfo certain, 
that the Athenians were fo elate with their grandeur, 
and were become fo proud and enterprizing, that they 
wanted a curb j for which none was fo proper as Spar- 
ta, that ftate being the only one that was capable of 
being a counterpoife to the headrftrong difpofition of 
the Athenians. Cimon therefore marched to the aid 
of the Lacedaemonians with four thoufand men. 

We have here an example of the prodigious influ- 
ence which a man of fine talents and abilities has in a 
ftate, when a great fund of merit unites in his perfon, 
with a well-eftablifhed reputation for probity > dinnte- 
reftednefs and zeal for the good of his country. Ci- 
mon, with verv little difficulty, prevails fo far as to 



infpire the Athenians with noble and magnanim 
fentiments, which in outward appearance interfered 
with, their intcrcft; and tliis in fpite of the fuggeflions 
of a fecret jealoufy > which never fails to fhew itfelfin 
the moft fenuble manner on thefe occafions. 13 y the 
afcendant and authority which his virtue gives him, he 
raifes them above the groveling and unjuft ( though 



v - 

v. 



common) political views, that prompt a peof 
confider the calamities of their neighbours as an 
vantage, which the intereft of their own country \ 
mits, and even enjoins them to lay hold of. I 
counfelsof Cimon were perfectly wife and equitable; 
but it is furprizing, how he could prevail fo far -3 

to make a whole pecpb approve them, fmce this is ail 

that 



... 
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that could be expected from an aflembly of the wifeft 

and graveft fenators. 

(c) Some time after, the Lacedaemonians again im- 
plored the aid of the Athenians againft the Me/Fenians 
and Helots, who had feized upon Ithoma. But thefe 
forces being arrived under the command of Cimon, 
the Spartans began to dread their intrepidity, their 
power and great fame 5 fo that they affronted them fo 
far, as to fend them back upon the fufpicion of their 
harbouring ill dcfigns, and of intending to turn their 
arms againft them. 

The Athenians being returned full of anger and re- 
fentment, they declared themfelves, from that very day, 
enemies to all who fhould favour the Lacedasmonian 
intereft; for which reafon they banifhed Cimon by 
the oflracifm, the firft opportunity that prefented ilfelf 
for that purpofe, This is the firft time that the mif- 
underftandin?; between thefe two nations, which af- 
terwards augmented through mutual difcontent, dif- 



0 



played itfelf in fo ftrong a manner It was neverthe- 
Icfs fufpended for fome years, by truces and treaties, 



hich prevented its confequences ; but it at lad 



the moft violent manner in the Pel 



War. 



Thofe who had fhut themfelves up in Ithoma, af- 
ter making a ten years defence in it, furrendred at laft 
to the Lacedoemonians, who gave them their lives up- 
on condition that they mould never return to Pclo- 
ponnefus. The Athenians, to exafperate the Lace- 
daemonians, received them with their wives and chil- 
dren, and fettled them in Naupa&uS) of which the/ 
had juft before poftefted themfelves. (d) The inhabi- 
tants of Megara at the fame time went over from the 
Spartans to the Athenians. In this manner feveral 
leagues were concluded on both fides, and many battles 
were fought, the moft famous of which was that of 

{e) Plut. in Can. Thucyd. 1. I. p. 67, 68. (</) Thucyd. 

1. 1. p. 69, 71, Died, 1. 11. p. 59—65. A, Mi 3548. Ant. J. C» 



Tanagra 
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Tanagra in Bceotia, which Diodorus equals with thofe 
of Marathon and Plataea, and in which Myronides the 
Athenian general defeated the Spartans, who came to 

the aid of the Thebans. 

(e) It was on this occafion that Cimon, thinking 
himfelf difpenfed from his profcription, repaired with 
fome foldiers to his tribe to ferve his country, and to 
fight in the Athenian army againft the Lacedxmoni- 
ans : but his enemies caufed him to be ordered to re- 
tire. However, before lie went away he exhorted 
his companions, who were no lefs fufpected than him- 
felf of favouring the Lacedaemonians, to exert them- 
felves to the utmoft, and fight with the greateft cou- 
rage, to prove their innocence; and, if poffible, to 
efface from the minds of the citizens a fufpicion fo in- 
jurious to them all. Accordingly thofe brave foldiers, 
who were an hundred in number,, fired by his word?, 



demanded his whole armour of him, which they 
placed in the center of their little battalion, in order 
to have him in a manner prefent and before their eyes. 
They fought with fo much valour and fury, that they 
were all cut to pi*:es, to the great regret of the Athe- 
nians, who deeply repented their having accufed them 
fo unjuftly. 

I omit feveral events of little importance. 

Sect. IX. Cimon is recalled. He cJlabVift.es peace be- 
tween the two cities. He gains feveral viclories> ivhicb 
reduce Artaxerxes to the necejjity of concluding a treat') 
highly honourable to the Greeks. Cimon 9 s death. 

(/)npH E Athenians perceiving the great occafion 

-■• they had for Cimon, recalled him from ba- 
nifhment, in which he had fpent five years. It was 
Pericles himfelf who propofed and drew up that de- 
cree j fo moderate in thofe times, fays Plutarch, were 
feuds and animofities, and fo eafy to be appeafed, 
when the welfare of their country required it ; and fo 
happily did ambition, which is one of the ftrongeft 

{e) Plut. in Cim. p. 4S9. (/) Ibid. p. 490. 

and 
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and mofl lively paffions, yield to the neceffity of the 
times, and comply with the occafions of the public. 

(g) The inftant Cimon returned, he flifled the 
fparks of war which were going to break out among 
'the Greeks ; reconciled the two cities, and prevailed 
with them to conclude a truce for five years. And 
to prevent the Athenians, who Were grown haughty in 
efFeft of the many victories they had gained, from 
having an opportunity, or harbouring a defign to at- 
tack their neighbours and allies, he thought it ad- 
vifable to lead them at a great diftance from home a- 
gainft the common enemy ; thus endeavouring, in an 
honourable way, to inure the citizens to war, and en- 
rich them at the fame time. Accordingly he put to 
fea with a fleet of two hundred fail. He fent fixty 
of thefe into Egypt to the aid of AmyrteuSj and 
himfelf failed with the reft againft the ifland of Cy- 
prus. Artabazus was at that time in thofe fcas with 
a fleet of three hundred fail ; and Megabyfus, the 
other general of Artaxerxes, with an army of three 
hundred thoufand men, on the coaft of Cilicfa. As 
foon as the fquadron which Cimon fent into Egypt 
had joined his fleet, he failed and attacked Artaba- 
zus, and took an hundred of his fhips. He funk 
many of them, and chafed the reft as far as the coafts 
of Phcenicia. But as if this vi&orv had been onlv a 
prelude to a fecond, he made a defcent on Cilicia in 
his return, attacked Megabyfus, defeated him, and 
cut to pieces a prodigious number of his troops. He 
afterwards returned to Cyprus with this double tri- 
umph, and laid fiege to Citium, a ftrong city of very 
great importance. His defign, after he had reduced 
that ifland, was to fail for Egypt, and again embroil 
the affairs of the Barbarians ; for he had very exten- 
five views, and meditated no lefs a profpecl: than that 
of the entire fubverfion of the mighty empire of Per- 
fia. The rumours which prevailed, that Themifto- 

(S) A, M. 3554. Ant. J. C, 450. Plut. ibid. Diod, 1, 12. p. 73, 
74« 

cles 
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cles was to command againft him, added frefh fire to 
his courage ; and almoft allured of fuccefs } he was in- 
finitely pleafed with the occafion of trying his abilities 
with thofe of that general. But we have already feen 

that Themiftocles laid violent hands on himfelf about 
this time. 

(b) Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had 
fuftained fuch great lofles, refolved, with the advice of 
his council, to put an end to it. Accordingly, he 
fent orders to his generals to conclude a peace with 
the Athenians, upon the moil advantagious conditions 
they could, ^-legabyfus and Artabazus fent ambafia- 
dors to Athens to propofe an accommodation. Pleni- 
potentiaries were chofen on both fides, and Callias 
was at the head of thofe of Athens. The conditions 
of the treaty were as folio w : i. That all the Grecian 
cities of Afia mould enjoy their liberty, with fuch laws 
and forms of government as they fhould think fit to 
chufe. 2. That no Perfian fhip of war fhould be 
allowed to enter the fcas between the Cyanean and 
Chelidonian iflands, that is, from the Euxine fea to 
the coafls of Pampbylia. 3. That no Perfian gene- 
ral fhould march any troops within three days march 
of thofe feas. 4. That the Athenians fhould not in- 
vade any part of the dominions of the king of PeriTa. 
Thefe articles being ratified by both parties, peace 
was proclaimed. 

(/] Thus ended this war, which, from the burning 
of Sardis by the Athenians, had lafted fifty-one years 
compleat, and in which infinite numbers of Perfians 
as well as Greeks had periflied. 

(k) WhWft this treaty was negotiating, Cimon died, 
cither of ficknefs, or of a wound he iiad received at 
the fiege of Citium. When he was near his end, he 
commanded his officers to fail with the fleet immediate!'/ 
for Athens, and to conceal his death with the utmofr 
care. Accordingly this was executed with fa much 

(h) Diod. p. 74, 75. (r) A. M. 3555. Ant. J. C. 449* 

(*) Piut. in Cim. p. 491, 

fecrecy, 
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fecrecy, that neither the enemy nor the allies once 
fufpe<5ted it and they returned fafe to Athens, ftiJl 
under the conduct, and aufpices of Cimon, though he 
had been dead above thirty days. 

Cimon was univerfally regretted *, which is no 
wonder, fince he was poiTeiTed of all thofe qualities that 
dignify the foul ; the moft tender fon, a faithful 
friend ; zealous for the good of his country ; a great 
politician, an accomplifhed general ; modeft when 
raifed to the higheft employments and moft diftin- 
guifhed honours; liberal and beneficent almoftto pro- 
fufion ; fimple and averfe to oftentation of every kind^ 
even in the midft of riches and abundance ; in fine, 
fo great a lover of the poor citizens, as to fhare his 
whole eftate with them, without being amamed of 

fuch companions of his fortune. Hiftory mentions 

no fratues or monuments ere&ed to his memory, nor 
any magnificent obfequies celebrated after his death : 
but the greateft honour that could be paid him, was 
the fighs and tears of the people 5 f thefe were perma- 
nent and lafting ftatues, which are not obnoxious to 
the inclemencies of weather, or the injuries of time, 
and endear the memory of the good and virtuous to 
the remoteft ages. For the moft fplend id maufolaeums, 
the works of brafs and marble that are raifed in ho- 
nour of wicked great men, are defpifed by pofterity, 
as fepulchres which inclofe nothing but vile duft and 
putrefaction. 

What followed proved more ftrongly the lofs which 
Greece had fuftained by his death ; for Cimon was the 
laft of all the Grecian generals who did any thing 
confiderable or glorious againft the Barbarians. Ex- 
cited by the orators, who gained the itrongel't afcen- 
dant over the minds of the people, and (owed the 



* Sic ie gerendo, minim e eft 
jnirandum, fi Sc vita ejus fuit fe- 
cura, & non acerba. Cor. Ntp. in 
Cim. cap. 4. 

'f Hse pulchcriimas effigies 2c 



manfune. Mam, quae faxo ftru- 
untur, ii judicium poftercrum, in 
cdium vertit, pro fepukhris fper- 
nuntur. Tacit. Anna!. Jib. 4, 
cap. 38, 
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feeds of diviiion in their public aflemblies, they turned 
their animofity againft each other ; and at laft pro- 
ceeded to open war, the fatal confluences of which 
no one endeavoured to prevent ; a circumftance that 
was of great advantage to the king of Perfia, and the 
utmcft prejudice to the affairs of Greece. 

Sect. X. Thticydides is oppofed to Pericles. The envy 
raifed againft the latter. He clears himfelf, and pre- 
vails to have Thticydides banifoed. 

(/) r T" 1 H E nobles of Athens feeing Pericles raifed to 

the higheft degree of power, and far above all 
the reft of the citizens, refolved to oppofe him with a 
man, who, in fome meafure, might make head a- 
gainft him, and prevent his great authority from grow- 
ing up to monarchy. Accordingly they oppofed him 
with Thucy elides, Cimon's brother-in-law, a man 

"who had difplayed his wifdom on numberlefs occafions. 

He indeed did not poflefsthe military talents in fo emi- 
nent a degree as Pericles ; but then he had as great an 
influence over the people ; fhaping their opinions, and 
directing their affemblies as he pleafed : and as he never 
ftirred out of the city, but continually combated Pe- 
ricles in all his defigns, he foon reftored things to an 
equilibrium. On the other iide, Pericles was follici- 
tousof pleafing the people on all occafions, and flack- 
ened the rein more than ever; entertaining them as 
often as poilible with fhows, feftivals, games, and other 

diverfions. 

He found means to maintain, during eight months 
in the year, a great number of poor citizens, by put- 
ring them on board a fleet, confuting of threefcore 
{hips, which he fitted out every year; and thereby did 
his country an important fervice, by training up a 
great number of feamen for its defence. He alio 
planted feveral colonies in Cherfonefus, in Naxos, 
in Andros, and among the Bifaltse in Thrace. There 
was a very noble one in Italy, of which we fnall 

«/; Plut. in Pcric, p. 158—161. 

foon 
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foon have occafion to fpeak, and which built Thurium. 
Pericles had different views in fettling thefe colonies, 
befides the particular defign he might have of gaining 
the affections of the people by that means. His chief 
motives were, to clear the city of a great number of 
idle perfons who were every ready to difturb the go- 
vernment ; to relieve the wants of the loweft clafs of 
people, who before were unable to fubfift themfelves ; 

in fine, to awe the allies, by fettling native Athenians 
among them as fo many garrifons, which might pre- 
vent their engaging in any meafures contrary to the 
intereft of that people. The Romans acted in the fame 
manner ; and it may be faid, that fo wife a policy was 
one of the moft effectual methods ufed by them to fe- 
cure the tranquillity of the flate. 

But the circumftance which did Pericles the greatefl: 
honour in the fenfe of the people, was his adorning 
the city with magnificent edifices and other works, 
which raifed the admiration and aftonifhment of all 
foreigners, and gave them a mighty idea of the power 
of the Athenians. It is furprizing that, in fo fhort a 
fpace, fo many works of architecture, fculpture, en^ 
graving and painting fhould be performed ; and at the 
fame time be carried to the higheft perfection : For it 
is generally found, that edifices raifed in hafte, boaff 
neither a folid and durable grace, nor the regularity 
required in works of an exquifitely-beautiful kind. 
I Commonly, nothing but length of time, joined to 
affiduous labour, can give them fuch a ffrength as may 
preferve, and make them triumph over ages ; and this 
raifes our wonder ftill more in regard to the works of 
Pericles, which were finifhed with fo much rapidity 
and however fubfifled through fo great a length of 
time. For each of thofe works, the very inftant it 
Was finifhed, had the beauty of an antique ; and at 
this time, i. e. above five hundred yeais after, f?.ys 
Plutarch, they retain a frcfhncfs and ycuth as if juft 
come out of the artifi's hand ; fo happily do they pre- 
ferve the unices and charms of novel tv. which w.'li 

not 
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not fufFer time to diminirh. their luftre ; as if an ever- 

Dlooming fpirit, and a foul exempt from age, were 
diffufed into every part of thofe works. 

But that circumftance which excited the admiration 
of the whole world, raifed the jealoufy of the people 
againft Pericles. His enemies were for ever crying a- 
loud in the affemblies, that it was diftionourable to 
the Athenians, to appropriate to themfelves the bank 
of all Greece, which he had fent for from Delos, 
where it had been depofited ; that the allies muft 
neceffarily confider fuch an attempt as a manifeft 
tyranny, when they found that the fums which had 
been extorted from them, upon pretence of their be- 
ing employed in the war, were laid out by the Athe- 
nians in gilding and embelliming their city, in making 
magnificent ftatues, and raifing temples that coft mil- 
lions. They did not amplify on thefe occafions ; for 
only the temple of Minerva, called the Parthenone, 
had coft three millions of livres. * 

Pericles, on the contrary, remonftrated to the Athe- 
nians, that they were not obliged to give the allies an 
account of the monies they had received from them j 
that it was enough they defended them from, and re- 
pulfed, the Barbarians, whilft the allies furnifhed nei- 
ther foldiers, horfes nor fhips y and were excufed Tor 
fome fums of money, which, from the inftant they 
were paid in, were no longer the property of the Co- 
nors, but of thofe who received them j provided they 
performed the conditions agreed upon, and in confe- 
deration of which they were received. He added, 
that as the Athenians w r ere fufficiently provided with 
all things necelTary for war, it was but juft that they 
fliould employ the reft of their riches in edifices and 
other works, which, when finifhed, would give im- 
mortal glory to their city ; and, the whole time they 
were carrying on, diffufed a plenty of all things, and 
gave bread to an infinite number of citizens : That 

they themfelves had all kinds of materials, as timber, 

* About 14.5000 /. Jia ling* 

ftone, 
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ftone, brafs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cyprefs wood ; 
and all forts of artificers capable of working them, as 
carpenters, mafons, fmiths, {lone-cutters, dyers, gold- 
fmiths ; artificers in ebony, painters, embroiderers and 
turners ; men fit to conduct their naval affairs, as mer- 
chants, failors and experienced pilots ; others for land- 
carriage, as cartwrights, waggoners, carters, rope- 
makers, paviors, &c. That it was for the advantage 
of the ftate to employ thefe different artificers and 
workmen, who as fo many feparate bodies, formed, 
when united, a kind of peaceable and domeftic army, 
whofe different functions and emploj'ments diffufed 
gain and encreafe throughout all fexes and ages : Lafr- 
Jy, that wkilfl men of robuft bodies, and of an age fit 
to bear arms, whether foldiers or mariners, and thofe 
who were in the different garrifons, were fupportcd 
with the public monies ; it was but juft, that the reft 
of the people who lived in the city mould alfo be 
maintained in their way 5 and that as all were mem- 
bers of the fame republic, they all mould reap the fame 
advantages, by doing it fervices, which, though of a 
different kind, did however all contribute to its fee u- 
rity or ornament. 

One day, as the debates were growing warm, Peri- 
cles offered to defray the expence of all thefe things, 
provided it mould be declared in the public inferiptions, 
that he only had been at the charge of them. At 



thefe words the people, either admiring his magnani- 
mity, or fired with emulation, and determined not to 
let him engrofs that glory, cried with one voice, that 
he might take out of the public treafury all the fumi 
neceffary for his purpofe. 

Phidias the celebrated fculptor prefided over all thefe 
works, as director- general. It was he who particular- 
ly caft the gold * and ivory flatue reprefenting Pallab, 
which was fo highly valued, by all the judges of an- 

* Non Minerva Athenis fa£tee auro conftat. Pliti, I 36. c, c» 
amplitudine utemur, cum ea fit This flattie was twenty-fix culm 
oubitorum xxvi. Ebore haec 8c in height, 

Vol. III. N liquify. 
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tiquity. There arofe an incredible ardor and emula- 
tion among the feveral artificers, who all ftrove to 




excel each other, and immortalize their names 

mailer-pieces of art. 

The odeon, or mufic-theatre, which had a great 

number of feats and columns within it, and whofe 
roof grew narrower by degrees, and terminated in a 
point, was built, as hiftory informs us, after the mo- 
del of king Xerxes's tent, according to the direction 
of Pericles. It was at that time he propofed with great 
warmth, a decree, by which it was ordained, that 
mufical games fhould be celebrated on the feftival called 
Panaihensea ; and having been chofen the judge and 
diftributor of the prizes, he regulated the manner in 
whicj muilcians mould play on the flute and the lyre, 
a ; v/e"! as fing. From that time, the mufical . games 
were always exhibited in this theatre. 

I have already taken notice, that the more the 
beauty and fpiendor of thefe works were admired, the 
greater envy and clamour were raifed againft Pericles. 
The orators of the oppofite faction were eternally ex- 
claiming againft him, and tearing his character to 
pieces ; accufing him of fquandering the public monies, 
and laying out very unfeafonably the revenues of the 
Irate in edifices, whofe magnificence was of no ufe. 
At lad, the rupture between him and Thucydides 
rofe to fuch a height, that one or other of them muft 
necefiarily be banifhed by the oftracifm. He got the 
better of Thucydides; prevailed to have him banimed ; 
crufhed by that means the faciion which oppofed him, 
and obtained a defpotic authority over the city and 
government of Athens. He now difpofed at pleafure 
of the public monies, troops and mips. The iflands 
and fea were fubjecr to him ; and he rei2r : ed ftngly 
and alone in that wide domain, which extended, nor 
only over the Greeks, but the Barbarians alfo, and 
which was cemented and flrengthned by the obedience- 

nad fidelity of the conquered nations, by the friend- 

In » p 
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fhip cf kings, and treaties concluded with various 
princes. 

Hiftorians expatiate greatly on the magnificent edi- 
fices and other works with which Pericles adorn- 
ed Athens, and I have .related faithfully their teiti- 
mony - } but I cannot fay whether, the complaints and 
murmurs raifed againft him were very ill grounded. 
And indeed, was it juft in him to expend in fuperflu- 
ous buildings, and vain decorations, the immenfe * 

Turns intended for carrying on the war \ and would it 
not have been better to have eafed the allies of part of 
the contributions, which, in Pericles's adminiftration, 
were raifed to a third part more than before ? Ac- 
cording to Cicero, (m) fuch edifices and other works 




; worthy of admiration, as are of ufe to the 
public, as aquaeducfo, city-walls, citadels, arfenals, 
lea-ports ; and to thefe we muft add, the work made 
by Pericles, to join Athens to the port of Piraeus. 
But Cicero obferves at the fame time, that Pericles 
was blamed for fquandring away the public treafure, 
merely to embellim the city with fuperfiuous orna- 
ments. («) Plato, who formed a judgment of things, 
not from their outward fplendor, but from truth, ob- 
ferves Rafter his matter Socrates) that Pericles, with 
all his grand edifices and other works, had not im- 
proved the mind of one of the citizens in virtue, but 
rather corrupted the purity and iimplicity of their an- 
tient manners. 



Sect. XI. Pericles changes his con duel with regard 

to the people. His prodigious authority. His dif- 

hiterejlednefs. 

(0) X\7~ HEN Pericles faw himfelf inverted with the 

* ' whole authority, he began to change his be- 
haviour. He now was not fo mild and tra£table as 
before, nor did he fubmit or abandon himfelf any 

(m) Lib. 2. Offic. n. 60. {") In Gorg. p. 515. In Alcib. I, 

P, 119. (0) Plut. in Pericl. p. 161. 

* They amounted to uj-ivards of ten millions French money* 

N z longer 
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longer to the whims and caprice of the people, as fo 
many winds ; but drawing in, fays Plutarch, the reins 
of this, too loofe, popular government, in the fame 
manner as we fcrew up the firings of an inftrument 
when too flack, he changed it into an ariftocracy, 
or rather a kind of monarchy, without departing how- 
ever from th*2 public good. Choofing always what 
was moft expedient, and becoming irreproachable in 
all things, he gained fo mighty an afcendant over the 
minds of the people, that he turned and directed them 



at pleafure. Sometimes, by his bare counfel, and by 
perfuafive methods, he would win them over gently 
to his will, and gain their aflent fpontanecufly j at 
other times, when- he found them obftinate, he would 
in a manner drag them forward againft their will, to 
thofe things which were for their good ; imitating on 
this occafion a skilful phyfician, who, in a tedious and 
ilubborn difeafe, knows what times are proper for 
him to indulge his patient in innocent medicaments 
that are pleafing ; in order after to adminifter thofe of 
a ftrong and violent nature, which indeed put him to 
pain, but are alone capable of reftoring his health. 

And indeed, it is manifeft that the utmoft skill and 
abilities were jequired, to manage and govern a popu- 
lace haughty from their power and exceedingly capri- 
cious ; and on this occafion Pericles fucceeded won- 
derfully. He ufed to employ, according to the dif- 
ferent fituation of things, fometimes hope, and at 
other times fear, as a double helm, either to check 
the wild tranfports and flarts of the people, or to raife 
them when dejected and defponding. By this con- 
duct he mowed that eloquence, as Plato obferves, is 
only the art of directing the minds of people at will j 
and that the chief excellency of this art confifts in 
moving, feafonably, the various paflions, whether gen- 
tle or violent $ which being to the foul what firings 
are to a mufical inftrument, need only be touched by 
an ingenious and skilful hand to produce their effect. 

It muft neverthelefs be confeffed, that the circum- 

flance 
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fiance which gave Pericles this great authority, was 
not only the force of his eloquence ; but, as Thucy- 
dides obferves, the reputation of his life, and great 
probity. 

(p) Plutarch points out in Pericles, one quality 
which is very eflcntial to fratefmen ; a quality, well 
adapted to win the efteem and confidence of the pub-,** 



lie, and which fuppofes a great fuperiority of mind ; 



and that is, for a man to be fully perfuaded that he 
wants the counfels of others, and is not able to manage 
and direct all things alone 5 to affociate with himfelf 
perfons of merit in his labours, to employ each of thefe 
according to his talents ; and to leave them the ma- 
nagement of fmall matters, which only confume time, 
and deprive him of the liberty of mind, fo neceffary 
in the conduct of important affairs. Such a conduct, 
fays Plutarch, is productive of two advantages. Firff, 
it extinguifhes or at lead: breaks the force of envy and 



jealoufy, by dividing, in fome meafure, a power, 



which is gratins; and ofrenfive to us when we fee it unit 
ed in one fingle perfon, as if all merit centered in 
him alone. Secondly, it advances and facilitates the 
execution of affairs, and makes their fuccefs more cer- 
tain. Plutarch, the better to explain his thought, em- 
ploys a very natural and beautiful comparifon. The 
hand, fays he, which, from its being divided into five 
fingers, fo far from being weaker, is the ftronger, the 



more active, and better adapted to motion on that 
very account. It is the fame of a ffatefman, who has 
the skill to divide his cares and functions in a proper 
manner, and who by that means makes his authority 
more active, more extenfive and decifive : whereas, 

the indifcreet fire of a narrow-minded man, who takes 
umbrage at, and is for engrofTing all things, ferves to 
no other purpofe but to fet his weaknefs and incapa- 
city in a flronger light, and to dilconcert his affairs. 
But Pericles, fays Plutarch, did not act: in this man- 
ner. Like a skilful pilot, who, though he ftand ai- 

(p) Plut. in prac. de rep. ger. p. 812. 

N 3 moft 
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moft motionlefs himfelf, however puts every thing in 
motion, and will fometimes feat fufaal tern officers at 
the helm ; fo Pericles was the foul of the government ; 
and, iteming to do nothing of himfelf, he afluated 
and governed all things ; employing the eloquence of 
one man, the credit v and intereft of another, the pru- 
dence of a third, the bravery and courage of a fourth, 
and fo on. 

(q) To what has been here related, we may add 
another quality which is no lefs rare and valuable, I 
mean, a noble and difinterefted foul. Pericles had fo 
great a difinclination to the receiving of gifts, fo utter 
2 contempt for richer, and was fo far above all rapa- 

cfoufnefs and avarice, that though he had raifed Athens 
to the richeft and moft fiouriftiing ftate; though his 
power had furpafled that of many tyrants and kings 3 
though he had long difpofed in an abfolute ma v nner of 
the treafures of Greece, he did not however add a fingle 
drachma to the eftate he inherited from his father. 

■ 

This was the fource, the true caufe of the fupreme au- 
thority of Pericles in the republic ; the juft and deferved 

fruit of his integrity and perfect difintereftednefs. 

It was not only for a few (hort moments, nor du- 
ring the firft heats of favour, which are generally fhort* 

lived, that he preferved his authority. He maintained 
it forty years, notwithstanding the oppofition of Ci- 
mon, of Tclmides, of Thucydides, and many others, 
who had all declared againft him ; and of thefe forty 
years he fpent - fifteen without a rival, from the time 
of Thucydides's banifhment, and difpofed all affairs 

with abfolute power. Neverthelefs, in the midft pf 

this fupreme authority, which he had rendered perpe- 
tual and unlimited in his own perfon, his foul was al- 
ways fuperior to the charms and allurements of wealth, 
though he never neglefted improving his eftate to the 
utmoft of his power. For Pericles did not aft like 
thofe rich men, who, notwithftanding their immenfe 
revenues, either through negligence or want of ceco- 

(y; Plut. in vit, Perid, p. i6lj j6s % 

nomy 5 
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nomy, or the expences of pride and folly, are always 
poor in the -midft of their riches ; unable and unwil- 
ling to do the leaft fervice to their virtuous friends, or 
their faithful and zealous domeftics ; and at laft die in 
every one's debt, whence their name and memory are 
had in the utmoft deteftation by their unfortunate cre- 
ditors. I (hall not expatiate on another extreme, to 
which this negligence and want of ceconomy generally 
lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts and exactions 5 for 
Jiere, as well as in the management of the public mo- 
nies, the maxim of Tacitus takes place, * viz, that 

when a man has fquandered away his eftate, he then 

makes it his whole ftudy to retrieve the lofs of it by all 
forts of methods, not excepting the moft criminal. 

Pericles knew much better the ufe a ftatefman ought 

to make of riches. He was fenfible that he ought to 

expend them in the fervice of the public, fucfa as the 
procuring of able men to aflift him in the adminiftra- 

tion; the relieving good officers, who too often are in 
unhappy circumfiances ; the rewarding and encourar 
ging merit of every kind, and athoufand fucb things ; 
to "which doubtlefs, either on account of the exquilite 
joy they give, or the folic! glury that refults from them, 
no one will be fo thoughtkfs as to compare the ex- 
pences lavifhed away in entertainments, equipages, or 
gaming. In this view Pcric'cs managed his eftate with 
the utmoft oeconomy ; having himfclf taught one of 
his old fervants to take care of his domeflic concerns; 
and he always had the account brought him, at flated 

times, of all things that had been received as well as 
expended j confining himfejfand his family to a decent 
fubfiftence, ftrom which hebanifhed feverely all fupcr- 
fluities of a vain and oftentatious kind,) fuitable to his 

eftate and condition. This way of life, indeed, did 
no way pleafe his children when they were come to 
years of maturity, and much left his wife. They 

thought Pericles did not live zt a fufficient ex pence for 

* Si ambitinne aerarium cxliaufcrimus, per fedcra iupf known cnt. 

Tacit. Annul, i# 2* c. 58. 
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perfons of their rank ; and murmured at that low and 
fordid ceconomy, as they called it, which carried no 
air of the plenty which generally reigns in houfes where 
riches and authority are united. However, Pericles 
had little regard to thefe complaints, and directed his 
views to things of much greater importance. 

I believe it will not be improper to apply on this 
occafion, a very juft remark of Plutarch, in his parallel 
of Ariilides and Cato. After faying that political vir- 
tue, or the art of governing cities and kingdoms, is 
the greateft and moft perfect that man can acquire, he 
adds, that ceconomy is not one of the moll: inconfi- 
derable branches of this virtue. And indeed, as riches 
are one of the means which may moft contribute to the 
fecurity or ruin of a ftate ; the art that teaches to dif- 
pofe of, and make a good ufe of them, and which is 
called ceconomy, is certainly a branch of the art of 
policy ; and not one of the moft inconfiderable branches 
of it, fince great wifdom is required, in order to the 
obferving a juft medium on thefe occafions, and to the 
bmifhing poverty and too great opulence from a coun- 
try. It is this art, which avoiding induftrioufly all 
trifling and needlefs expences. prevents a magiftrate 
from being forced to overburthen a people with taxes; 
and keeps always in rcferve, in the public coffers, mo- 
nies fufficient for the fupporting a war that may break 
cut, or for providing againft any unforefeen accident. 
Now what is faid of a kingdom or of a city, may be 
applied to particular perfons. For a city, which is 
cornpofed of an alTemblage of houfes, and which forms 
a whole of feveral parts united, is either powerful or 
weak when taken together, in proportion as all the 
members of which it confifts, are powerful or weak. 
Pericles certainly acquitted himfelf well with regard 
to that part of this fcience which relates to the govern- 
ment of a family : but I do not know whether the 

fame may be faid of his adminiftration of the public 
revenues. 

Sect, 
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S e c T. XII. Jealoujy and contefts arife between the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians. A treaty of peace is 
concluded for thirty years. 

(a) OUCH was the conduct of Pericles with refpe£fc 
^ to his domeffic concerns : and he was no lefs 
famous for his adminiftration of public affairs. The 
Lacedaemonians beginning to grow jealous of the pro- 
fperity of the Athenians, and to take umbrage at it; 
Pericles, to infpire his citizens with greater courage 
and magnanimity, publifhed a decree, importing, that 
orders fhould be fent to all the Greeks, inhabiting ei- 
ther Europe or Alia , and to all the cities great or 
fmall, to fend immediately their deputies or reprcfenta- 
tives to Athens, to examine and debate on ways and 
means to rebuild the temples that had been burnt by 
the Barbarians ; to perform the facrifices, which they 
had engaged themfelves to offer up, for the preferva- 
tion and fafety of Greece, when war was carrying on 
againft them : as alfo, to confiuer on the neceflary 
expedients for eftablifhing fuch an order and difciplinc 
in their navy, that all fhips might fail in fafety, and 
the Greeks live in peace one with another. 

Accordingly twenty perfons were chofen for this em- 
baffy, each of whom was upwards of fifty years old. 
Five of thefe were fent to the Ionians and Dorians of 
Afia, and the inhabitants of the iflands as far as Lef- 
bos and Rhodes ; five to the countries of the Hellef- 
pont and Thrace, as far as Bvzantium. Five were 
ordered to go to Bceotia, to Phccis, and Peloponnefus ; 

and from thence, by the country of the Locrians to 
proceed to the feveral cities of the upper continent as 
far as Acarnania and Ambracia. The lafr, five were or- 
dered to crofs Eubcea, and to go to the people of mount 
CEta, and thofe of the gulph of Malea, and to the inha- 
bitants of Phthiotis, of Achaia, and of Theffaly ; to in- 
duce the feveral nations to come to the affembly conven- 
ed in Athens, and toafliit at the debates which mould be 

(a) Plat, in Perid. p, 162, 

N 5 there 
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there carried on concerning peace, and the general 
affairs of Greece. I judged it neceffary to enter into 
this detail, as it fliows how far the power of the 
Greeks extended, and the authority which the Athe- 
nians enjoyed among them. 

But all thefe foilicitations were in vain ; the cities 
not fending their deputies, which, according to hifto- 
rians, was owing to the oppofition made by the La- 
cedemonians, a circumllance we are not to wonder at. 
They were fenfible, that Pericles's defign was, to have 
Atliens acknowledged as miftrefs and fovereign of all 
the other Grecian cities; and Lacedaemon was far 
from allowing it that honour. A fecret leaven of dif- 
ienfion had, for fome years, began to difturb the 
tranquillity of Greece ; and we mail find by the fe- 
quel, that difgufts augmented continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fome for the wifdom 
with which he formed and conducted his enterprizes. 
The troops repofed the higheft confidence in him, and 
whenever they followed him, aiTured themfelves of 
fuccefs. His chief maxim of war was, never to ven- 
ture a battle unlefs he were almoft certain of vi&ory, 
and not to lavifh the blood of the citizens. He ufed 
to fay frequently, that were it in his power they 
fhould be immortal : that when trees were felled they 
{hoot to life again in a little time, but when once men 
die they are loft for ever. A viciory that was only the 
effecl of a happy temerity, appeared to him as little 
worthy of praife, though it often was much admired. 

His expedition into the Thracian Cherfonefus did 
him great honour, and was of great advantage to all 
the Greeks of that country : for he not only iirength- 
ned the Grecian cities of that peninfula, by the colo- 
nies of Athenians which he carried thither, but alfo 
/hut up the Ifthmus with a ftrong wall, with forts at 
proper diftances from fea to fea 5 fecuring by that 
means the whole country from the perpetual incurfions 

of the Thracians, who were very near neighbours 
to it. 

He 
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He alfo failed with an hundred mips round Pelopon- 
nefus, fpreading the terror of the Athenian arms 
wherever he came, the fuccefs of which was not once 
interrupted on this occafion. 

He advanced as far as the kingdom of Pontus with 
a large, well-mann'd, and magnificent fleet ; and 
granted the Grecian cities all they thought fit to afk 
of him. At the fame time he difplayed to the Bar- 
barian nations in that neighbourhood, to their kings 
and princes, the greatnefs of the power of the Athe- 
nians ; and proved to them, by the fecurity with 
which he failed to all parts, that they poffefied the em- 
pire of the feas without a rival. 

(b) But fo conftant and fhining a fortune began to 
dazzle the eyes of the Athenians. Intoxicated with 
the idea of their power and grandeur, they now re- 
volved nothing but the boldeftand moft lofty projects. 
They were for ever talking of new attempts upon 
Egypt ; of attacking the maritime provinces of the 
great king ; of carrying their arms into Sicily, ( a 
fatal and unhappy defign, which at that time did 1.01 
take effec-r, though it was revived foon after 3 ) and to 
extend their conquefts towards Hetruria on one iide, 
and Carthage on the other. Pericles was far from jri- 
ving intofuch idle views, or fupporting them with his 
credit and approbation. On the contrary, his whole 
ftudy was to damp that reftlefs ardour, and check an 
ambition which no longer knew either bounds or mea- 
fure. It was his opinion that the Athenians ought to 
employ their forces for the future, only in fecuring 
and prefer ving their prefent acquifitions ; and he 
thought he had gained a great point, in reftraining 
the power of the Lacedaemonians, the reducing of 
which he always meditated - 9 and this was particularly 
feen in the facred war. 

(c) This name was given to the war which was 
railed on account of Delphos. The Lacedaemonians 

having entered armed into the country where that 

(bj Ibid, p. 164, (c) Piut. ill Pericl. p. 164. 

temcle 
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temple is fituated, had difpofTeffed the people of Phocis 
of the fuperintendence of that temple, and beftowed 
it on the Delphians. As foon as they left it, Peri- 
cles went thither with an army, and reftored the Pho- 
cenfes. 

The Eubceans having rebelled at the fame time, 
Pericles was obliged to march thither with an army. 
He was no fooner arrived there, but news was brought, 
that the inhabitants of Megara had taken up arms ; 
and that the Lacedaemonians, headed by Pliftonax 
their king, were on the frontiers of Attica. This 
obliged him to quit Eubcea, and to go with all pof- 
fible expedition to defend his country. The Lacedae- 
monian army being retired, he returned againft the 
rebels, and again fubjecSted all the cities of Eubcea to 

the Athenians. 

(d) After this expedition, a truce for thirty years 
was concluded between the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
nians. This treaty reftored things to a tranquillity 
for the prefent : but as it did not defcend to the root 
of the evil, nor cure the jealoufy and enmity of the two 
nations, this calm was not of long duration. 

Sect. XIII. New fubjecls of contention betiveen the 

two nations, occasioned by the Athenians laying f.cge to 
Samos ; by their fuccouring the people of Corey ra , and 
befteging Potidcsa. An open rupture enfues, 

[e) r T* H E Athenians, fix years after, took up arms 

**- againft Samos in favour of Miletus. Thefe 
two cities were contefting for that of Priene, to which 
each claimed a right. It is pretended, that Pericles 
fomented this war to pleafe a famous curtezan, of 
whom he was very fond - } her name was Afpaf:a, a 
native of Miletus. After feveral events and battles, 
Pericles befieged the capital of the ifland of Samos. It 
is faid, that this was the firft time he ufed military en- 

(d) A.M. 3558. Ant. J. C. 446. Thucyd. J. 1. p. 7c. D:od. 
p. 87. (f) A. M. 3^64. Ant. J. C. 440. Thucyd. ]. 1. p. 

75, 76, Died,], 12, p, 88 ; 89. Piut, in Pcrid. p, 16^ — 167. 

gi nes 3 
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gines, as battering-rams and tortoifes, invented by Ar- 
temon the engineer, who was lame, and therefore was 
always carried in a chair to the batteries*, whence he 
was furnamed Periphoretus. The ufe of thefe machines 
had been iong known in the eaft. The Samians, af- 
ter fuftaining a nine months iiege, furrendred, Pericles 
raz'd their walls, difpoflefled them of their mips, and 
demanded immenfe fums to defray the expences of the 
war. Part of this fum they paid down ; agreed to 
difburfe the reft at a certain time, and gave hoftages 
by way of fecurity for the payment. 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericles being returned 
to Athens, buried in a fplendid manner all who had 
loft their lives in this war, and pronounced in perfon 
the funeral oration over their graves. This cuftom, 
which he firft introduced, was afterwards regularly ob- 
ferved. The fenate of the Areopagus always appoint- 
ed the orator on thefe occafions. He was chofen, ten 
years after, for the like ceremony in the beginning of 
the Pcloponnefian war. 

(/) Pericles, who forefaw that a rupture would foon 
enfue between the Athenians and Lacedasmonians, ad- 
vifed the former to fend aid to the people of Corcyra, 
whom the Corinthians had invaded j and to win over 
to their intereft that ifland, which was fo very formi- 
dable at fea ; foretelling them, that they would be 
attacked by the Peloponnefians. The occailon of the 
quarrel between the people of Corcyra and Corinth, 
which gave rife to that of Peloponnefus, one of the 
molt confiderable events in the Grecian hiftory, was 
as follows. 

* Epidamnum, a maritime city of Macedonia a- 
mong the Taulantii, was a colony of Corcyrans, found- 
ed by Phalius of Corinth. This city growing, in 
time, very large and populous, divifions arofe in it, 
and the common people expelled the moft wealthy in- 

(/) A. M. 3:72. Ant. J. C. 432. Thucyd. 1. I. p. 17—37* 
Diod. 1. 12. p. 90 — 93. Plut. in Pericl. p. 167. 

* This city *vjs afterwards called Dyrracbium % 

habitants, 
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habitants, who went over to the neighbouring nations, 
and inferred them greatly with their incurfions. In 
this extremity they firft had recourfe to the Corcyrans, 
and being refufed by them, they addrefied the Corin- 
thians, who took them under their protection, fent 
fuccours to, and fettled other inhabitants in it. But 
they did not continue long unmolefted there, the Cor- 
cyrans befieging it with a large fleet. The people of 
Corinth haftened to its aid, but having been defeated 
at fea, the city furrendred that very day, upon con- 
dition that the foreigners mould be ftaves, and the Co- 
rinthians prifoners, till further orders. The Corcyrans 
erected a trophy, murthered all their prifoners except 
the Corinthians, and laid wafte the whole country. 

The year after the battle, the Corinthians raifed a 
greater army than the former, and fitted out a new 
fleet. The people of Corey ra, finding it would be 
impoiHble for them to make head alone againft fuch 
powerful enemies, fent to the Athenians to defire their 
alliance. The treaty of peace, concluded between the 
ftates of Greece, left fuch Grecian cities as had not 
declared themfelves, the liberty of joining whom they 
pleafed, or of ftanding neuter. This the Corcyrans 
had hitherto done ; judging it their intereft not to e - 
fpoufe any party, in confequence of which they had hi- 
therto been without allies. They now fent for this pur- 
pofe to Athens, which the Corinthians hearing, they alfo 
fent deputies thither. The affair was debated with 
great warmth in prefence of the people, who heard the 
reafons on both fides, and it was twice put to the vote 
in the alTembly. The Athenians declared the fir ft time 
in favour of the Corinthians ; but afterwards changing 
their opinion, ( doubtlefs on the rem onft ranees of Pe- 
ricles ) they received the Corcyrans into their alliance. 
However, they did not go fo far as to conclude a 
league offenfive and defenfive with them ; ( for they 
could not declare war againft Corinth, without break- 
ing at the fame time with all PeJoponnefus, ) but only 

agreed to fuccouj each other mutually, in cafe they 

fhouid 
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fhould be attacked, either perfonally, or in their allies. 
Their real defign was, to fet thofe two ftates, very 
powerful by Tea, at variance ; and after each fhould 
have exhaufted the other, by a tedious war, to triumph 
over the weakeft : For at that time there were but 
three ftates in. Greece, who pofiefled powerful fleets; 
and thefe were Athens, Corinth, and Corey ra. They 
alfo had a defign on Italy and Sicily, which their 
taking the ifland of Corey ra would very much pro- 
mote. 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the 
Corcyrans, and accordingly fent them ten gallies, but 
with an order for them not to engage the Corinthians, 
unlefs they mould firfl invade the ifland of Corcyra, 
or fome other place belonging to their allies : this pre- 
caution was ufed, in order that the articles of the truce 
might not be infringed. 

But it was very difficult to obey thefe orders. A 
battle was fought between the Corcyrans and the Co- 
rinthians, near the ifland of Sibotis, oppofite to Cor- 
cyra : it was one of the moft conliderable, with re- 
gard to the number of mips, that was ever fought be- 
tween the Greeks* The advantage was almoft equal 
on both fides. About the end of the battle, as night 
was drawing on, twenty Athenian gallies came up. 
The Corcyrans, with this reinforcement, failed next 
day by day-break towards the port of Sibotis, whither 
the Corinthians had retired, to fee if they would ven- 
ture a fecond engagement. However, the latter con- 
tented themfelves with failing away in order of battle, 
without fighting. Both parties ere£ted a trophy in 
the ifland of Sibotis, each aicribing the victory to 
hi mi elf. 

(g) From this war arofe another, which occafioned 

an open rupture between the Athenians and Corinthi- 
ans, and afterwards the war of Peloponnefus. Potidaea, 
a city of Macedonia, was a colony belonging to the 
Corinthians, which fent magiftrates thither annually ; 

(g) Thucvd. 1. z. p. 3,7—42. Died. 1. 12. p. 93, 94. 

but 
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but it was dependent at that time on Athens, and paid 
tribute to it. The Athenians fearing this city would 
revolt, and prevail with the reft of the Thracian allies 

to join them, commanded the inhabitants to demo- 
lifh their walls on the fide next Pallene ; to deliver 
hoftages to them as fuveties for their fidelity ; and to 
fend back the magiftrates which Corinth had given 
them. Demands of fo unjuft a nature only fomented 
the revolt, (h) The Potidaeans declared againft the Athe- 
nians, and feveral neighbouring cities followed their 



example. Both Athens and Corinth armed and fent 
forces thither. The two armies eng-aged near Potidaea, 



and that of the Athenians had the advantage. Alci- 
biades, who was then very young, and Socrates his 
matter, fignalized themfelves on this occafion. It is 
fbmething very fingular, to fee a philofopher put on 
his coat of mail ; as well as to confider his behaviour 
and conduct in a battle. There was not a foldier in 
the whole army who fo refolutely fupported all the 
toils and fatigues of the campaign as Socrates. Hun- 
ger, thirft, and cold, were enemies he had long accuf- 
tomed himfelf to defpife and fubdue with eafe. Thrace, 
the fcene of this expedition, was a frozen region. 
Whilft the other foldiers, covered with thick clothes 
and warm furs, lay clofe in their tents, and fcarce 
ever dared to ftir out of them } Socrates ufed to corns 
into the open air as thin clad as ufual, and bare-foot- 
ed. His gaiety and wit were the life of all tables ; 
and induced others to put the glafs round chearfully, 
though he himfelf never drank wine to excefs. When 
the armies engaged, he performed his duty to a mira- 
cle. Alcibiades having been thrown down and wound- 
ed, Socrates placed himfelf before him, defended him 
valiantly, and, in fight of the whole army, prevented 
him and his arms from being taken by the enemy. 
The prize of valour was juftly due to Socrates ; but 
as the generals feemud inclined to decree it to Alcibia- 
des, on account of his liluftrious birth : Socrates, who 



|^ {b) Plut. ia ConYiv. p. 219, 2201 Pluti ia Alcib. p. 194. 



only 
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only fought for opportunities to inflame him with de- 
fire of true glory, contributed more than any other 



perfon, 




the noble elogium he made on his courage, 



to caufe the crown and compleat fuit of armour 
(which was- the prize of valour) to be adjudged to 
Alcibiades, 

Notwithftanding the lofs which the Corinthians had 
fuftained in the battle, the inhabitants of Potidaea did 
not change their conduct. The city was therefore be- 



fieged. 




The Corinthians, fearing to lofe a place 



of fo much importance, addreffed their allies in the 
ftrongeft terms j who all in conjunction with them, 
fent a deputation to Lacedasmon, to complain of the 
Athenians, as having infringed the articles of peace. 
The Lacedaemonians admitted them to audience in one 
of their ordinary aflemblies. The people of iEgina, 
though very much difgufted at the Athenians, did not 
fend a deputation publickly thither, for fear of giv- 
ing umbrage to a republic to which they were fubjed-r, 
but they acted in fecret as ftrenuoufly as the reft. The 
Megarians complained vehemently againft the Atheni- 
ans, that (contrary to the iaw of nations, and in pre- 
judice of the treaty concluded between the Greeks J 
they had prohibited them, by a public decree, accefs 
to their fairs and markets, and excluded them from all 
the ports dependant on them, (k) By that decree, 
according to Plutarch *, the Athenians declared an 
eternal and irreconcilable hatred againft Megara ; and 
ordained that all Megarians- mould be put to death, 
that fet foot in Athens j and that all the Athenian ge- 
nerals, when 'they took the ufual oath, (hould fwear 



(?) Thucyd. 1. i. p. 43 — 59 



(k) P]ut. in Perid. p. 168. 



* According to Plutarch, fome preaches Pericles ivith this ablicn. 



perfons pretended that Pericles had 
caufed this decree to be enacled, to 



But Tbucydides, a cctempcrary au- 
thor, and who ivas 'very •well ac~ 
revenge the private injury done to quainted ivith all the tranfatliotts 

of Athens, does net fay a ivord of 

and he is much more 



this anair 



Afpafia, from ivhofe houfe thepeo- 
pie of Megara bad carried off tivo 
curtessans j and he cites fome <verfe$ •worthy of belief than a poet ivho 
of Ariflophanes } ivho, in a comedy ivas a profejfed JJanderer and fa- 
entitled, The Acharnanians, re- 



tyrijl. 



exprefsly, 
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exprefsly, that they would fend a body of foldiers 
twice a year, to lay wafte the territories of the Me- 
garenfes. 

The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian 

embaflador, who fpoke with the utmoft force and 
freedom. He reprefented to the Lacedaemonians, that 
as they themfelves never fwerved from the moft in- 
violable integrity, either in public or private tranf- 
aclions, they, for that very reafon, were lefs fufpici- 
ous of the probity of others ; and that their own mo- 
deration prevented their difcovering the ambition of 
their enemies: That inftead of flying, with inftant 
activity, to meet dangers and calamities, they never 
attempted to remedy them, till they were quite crufiied 
them : That by their indolence and fupinenefs, 




they had given the Athenians an opportunity of attain- 
ing by infenfible degrees, their prefent height of gran- 
deur and power. That it was quite different with re- 
gard to the Athenians, " That this a&ive, vigilant 
and indefatigable people Were never at reft them- 
felves, nor would fufter "any othc.r nation to be fo. 
Employed, (fays he) wholly in uieir projects, they 
form only fuch as are of the greateft and mod in- 



l V 



trepid nature ; their deliberations are fpeedy, and 

<e their executions the fame. One enterprize ferves 

" only as a ftep to a fecond. Whether they are fuc- 

6t cefsful or unfortunate, they turn every thing to their 

t c 

44 difcouraged. But you, who are opprefs'd by fuch 

" formidable enemies, are lulled afleep in. a fatal tran- 

*' quillity j and do not reflect, that a man who de- 



advantage ; and never ftop in their career, or are 



Ci 



lires to live calm and eafy, muft not only forbear 
injuring others, but alfo not let any ill be done to 
himfelf ; and that juftice confifts, not only in foi- 
(i bearing to commit evil ourfelves, but in avenging 
ii that done to us by others. Shall I be fo free as to 
<c fay it ? Your integrity is of too antique, a ca't for 
<c the prefent ftate of affairs. It is necelfary for men, 

" in politicks as well as in all other things to con- 



" ionn 
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form always to the times. When a people are at 



C4 



peace, they may follow their antient maxims ; but 
when they are involved in a variety of difficulties, 

they muft try new expedients, and fet every en- 
gine at work to extricate themfelves. It was by 
" thefe arts that the Athenians have increafed their 
power fo much. Had you imitated their activity, 
they would not have difponened us of Corcyra, and 
would not now be laying fiege to Potidaea. Fol- 
low, at leaft, their example on this occallon, by 
fuccouring the Potidseans and the reft of your allies, 



44 



44 



44 



44 



4 4 



(4 



as your duty obliges you ; and do not force your 

friends and neighbours, by forfaking them, to have 
recourfe, out of defpair, to other powers. 
The Athenian embaflador, who was come to 
Sparta upon other afrair?, and was in tlie anembiy, 
did not think it advifcable to- let this fpeech go un- 
anfwered. He put the Lacedaemonians in mind, of 
the frill recent fervices that the republic, by which he 
was fent, had done to all Greece, which (hefaidj 
merited fome regard : and that therefore it ought not 
to be envied, much lefs fnould endeavours be ufed to 
lelfen its power. That the Athenians could not: be 

charged with having ufurped an empire over Greece ; 
fince it was merely at the entreaty of their allies, and 
in fome meafure with the confent of Sparta, that they 
had been forced to take the abandoned helm : That 
thofe who murmured, did it without grounds ; and 

only from the averfion which mankind in general have 
to dependance and fubjection, though of the gentlcft 
and molt equitable kind : That lie exhorted them to 
employ a fufneient time in deliberating, before they 
came to a refolution } and net involve themfelves and 
all Greece in a war, which would neceflanly be at- 
tended with the mo ft fatal confequences. That gentle 
methods may be found, for terminating the differences 



of the allies, without breaking at once into open vio 



lence. However, that the Athenians, in cafe of an 

invalion, were able to oppofe force with force ; and 

would 
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would prepare for a vigorous defence, after .having in- 
voked, againft Sparta, the deities who take vengeance 
of thofe that forfwear themfelves, and who violate the 
faith of treaties. 

The embafiadors being withdrawn, and the aflair 
debated, the majority were for war. But before it 
pa/Ted into an acl, Archidamus king of Sparta, fet- 
ting himfelf above thofe prejudices which fo ftrongly 
byafled the reft, and directing his views to futurity, 
made a fpeech, in which he fet forth the dreadful 
confequences of the war they were going to embark 
in j mewed the ftrength of the Athenians ; exhorted 
them flrft to try gentle methods, which they them- 
felves had feemed to approve ; but to make, in the 
mean time, the neceflary preparations for carrying on 
fo important an enterprize, and not be under any ap- 
prehenftons, that their moderation and delays would 
be branded with the name of cowardice, fince their 
paft actions fecured them from any fufpicion of that 
kind. 

But, notwithstanding all thefe wife expoftulations, 

a war was refolved. The people caufed the allies to 

return into the aflembly, and declared to them, that 

in thei r opinion the Athenians were the aggreflbrs j 

but that it would be expedient firft to aflemble all who 

were in the alliance, in order that peace or war might 

be agreed upon unanimoufly. This decree of the 

Lacedaemonians was made the fourteenth year of the 

truce i and was not owing fo much to the complaints 

of the allies, as to the jealoufy of the Athenian power, 

which had already fubjedled a confiderable part of 
Greece. 

{k) Accordingly the allies were convened a fecond 
time. They all gave their votes, in their feveral 
turns, from the greateft city to the leaft, and war was 
refolved by a general confent. However, as they had 
not yet made any preparations, it was judged advis- 
able to begin them immediately ; and while this was 

(i) Thacyd. 1. I. p. 77 — 84, and 93. 

dcing, 
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doing, in order to gain time, and obferve the necef- 
fary formalities, to fend embaffadors. to Athens, to 
complain of the violation of the treaty. 

The firft who were fent thither, reviving an an- 
tient complaint, required of the Athenians to expel 
out of their city the defendants of thofe who had 
profaned the temple of Minerva in the affair of * Cy- 
lon. As Pericles was of that family by the mother's 
fide, the view of the Lacedaemonians, in their ma- 
king this demand, was, either to procure his banifli- 
ment or Jefien his authority. However, it was not 
complied with. The fecond embaffadors required, 
that the liege of Potidsea mould be raifed, and the li- 
berty of iEgina reftored, and above all, that the decree 
againft the Megarians fhould be repealed ; declaring, 
that otherwife no accommodation could take place. In 
fine, a third embaffador came, who took no notice of 
any of thefe particulars, but only faid, that the Lace- 
daemonians were for peace ; but that this could never 
be, except the Athenians mould ceafe to infringe the 
liberties of Greece. 



Sect. XIV. Troubles excited againft Pericles. He 
determines the Athenians to engage in war againft the 
Lacedemonians. 

[I) pERICLES oppofed all thefe demands with 

great vigour, and efpecially that relating to the 
Megarians. He had great credit in Athens, and at 
the fame time had many enemies. Not daring to at- 
tack him at firfl in perfon, they cited his molt inti- 
mate friends, and thofe for whom he had the greateft 
efteem, as Phidias, Afpafia and Anaxagoras, before the 

i 

(!) Plut. in. Pencl. p. 168, 169, 

* This Cylon feized on the cit adel afterwards were taken cut by force 
of Athens above an hundred years and cut to pieces. Tko'e n 'ho ad" 
before. Thofe who followed bin: y vifed this vurdcr were declared 
being befeged in it y and reduced to guilty of impiety an/ fe- ;kge 9 and 
extreme famine, fled for jheltcr to as fitch banijhed. 77 : f zvc<ver y they 

the tern fie of Minerva } where they were retailed font, time after. 

people, 
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people, and their de r ign in this was, to found how the 
people flood afFe&cJ towards Pericles hirnfelf, * 

Phidias was accufed <^ having embezzled confider- 
able fums in the cafting t..e iiatue of Minerva, which 
was his mafter-piece. 7 he profecution having been 
carried on with the ufual forms, before the alTembly 
of the people,, not a tingle proof of Phidias's pretend- 
ed embezzlement appeared : For, that artift, from 
beginning that flattie, had, by Pericles's advice, con- 
trived the workmanfhip of the gold in fuch a manner, 
that all of it might be taken off and weighed ; which 
accordingly Pericles bid the informers do in prefence of 
all the fpe&ators. But Phidias had witnefles againft 
him, the truth of whofe evidence he could neither dif- 
pute nor filence ; thefe were the fame and beauty of 



his works, the ever-exiking caufes of the envy which 
attacked him. The circumltance which they could 
leaft forgive in him was, his having reprefented to the 
life (in the battle of the Amazons, engraved on the 



Ihield of the goddefs) his ov/n perfon, and that of Pe- 



ricles (m) : and, by an imperceptible art, he had fo 
blended and incorporated thefe figures with the whole 
work, that it was impoffible to erafe them, without 
disfiguring and taking to pieces the whole ftatue. 
Phidias was therefore dragged to prifon, where he 
came to his end, either by the common courfe of na- 
ture, or by poifon. Other authors fay, that he was 
only banifhed, and that after his exile he made the 
famous ftatue of Jupiter at Olympia. It is not pofli- 
ble to excufe in any manner, the ingratitude of the 
Athenians, in thus making a prifon or death the re- 
ward of a mafter-piece of art ; nor their exceffive ri- 
gour, in puniming, as a capital crime, an action that 
appears innocent in itfelf ; or which, to make the 

worft of it, was a vanity very pardonable in fo great 
an artift. 

Afpafia, a native of Miletus in Afia, had fettled in 
Athens, where me was become very famous, not fo 



(«} Ariftot. in trattat, de mund. p. 613, 



much 
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mucn lor the charms of her perfon, as for her vivacity 
and folidity of wit, and her great knowledge. All 
the illuftrious men in the city thought it an honour to 
frequent her houfe. (m) Socrates hi mfelf ufed to vifit 
her conftantly ; and was not afhamt j to pafs for her 
pupil, and to own that he had lear:,t rhetoric from 
her. Pericles declared alfo, that he was obliged to 
Afpafia for his eloquence, which i':> greatly diftin- 
guifhed him in Athens ; and that it was from her con- 
verfation he h^d imbibed the principles of the art of po- 
licy, for fte was exceedingly well verfed in the maxims 
of government. Their intimacy was owing to ftill 
Wronger motives. Pericles did not love his wife ; 
he refigned her very freely to another man, and fup- 
plied her place with Afpafia, whom he loved pal?io- 
nately, though her reputation was more than fufpici- 
ous. Afpafia was therefore accufed of impiety and a 
diflblute conduct ; and it was with the utmoft difficulty 
that Pericles faved her, by his intreaties and by the 



compallion he raifed in the judges, by jfhedding abun- 
dance of tears whilft her caufe was pleading, a beha- 
viour little confident with the dignity of his cha- 
racter, and the rank of fupreme head of the moft 
powerful ftate of Greece. 

A decree had pa/Ted, by which informations were 
ordered to be taken out againft all fuch * perfons as 
denied what was afcribed to the miniftry of the gods 5 
or thofe philofophers and others who taught prasterna- 
tural things, and the motions of the heavens, doctrines 
on this occafion confidered injurious to the eftablifhed 
religion. The fcope and aim of this decree was, 
to make Pericles fufpe£ted with regard to thefe matters, 
becaufe Anaxagoras had been his matter. This philo- 

(m) PJut. in Menex. p. 235. 

* Tci $s?c& [&vi tofJuCCpvTZZ) h parts of nature, and prefded in 

>.*ycvi mp) T tomturiw dVis-- the government cf the umverje j de- 

. ,. ft roved, by that kficm. the plurality 

y.ovrcu;. Anaxagorai teaching, „e^L .l, , j „ ,/ 

. .1 ... *». ... f ' of pods, their poicers, and all the 

thai the divine intellizer.ee alone f /■ r a i-i 

, . & ... peculiar junctions which ivere a- 

gave a regular motion to all the ,/ ^ 



I 



foghcr 
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fopher taught, that one only intelligence had modified 
the chaos, and difpofed the univerfe in the beautiful oiv 
der in which we now fee it ; which tended directly to 
depreciate the gods of the pagan fyftem. Pericles 
thinking it would be impoffible for him to fave his life, 
fent him out of the city to a place of fafety. 

The enemies of Pericles feeing that the people ap- 
proved and received with pleafure all thefe accusations, 
they impeached that great man himfelf, and charged 
him with embezzling the public monies during his ad- 
miniflration. A decree was made, by which Pericles 
was obliged to give in immediately his accompts ; was 
to be tried for oppreffion and rapine ; and the caufe to 
be adjudged by fifteen hundred judges. Pericles had no 
real caufe of fear, becaufe in the adminiftration of the 
public affairs his conduct had always been irreproachable, 
efpecially on the fide of intereft : he could not how- 
ever but be under fome apprehenfions from the ill-will 
of the people, when he confidered their great levity 
and inconftancy. One day when Alcibiades, ( then 
very young ) went to vifit Pericles, he was told that 
he was not to be fpoke with, becaufe of fome affairs of 
great confequence in which he was then engaged. Al- 
cibiades enquiring what thefe mighty affairs were, was 
anfwered, that Pericles was preparing to give in his 
accompts. He ought rather •, fays Alcibiades, not give 
them in : and indeed this was what Pericles at laft re- 
fblved. To allay the fiorm, he made a refolution to 
oppofe the inclination the people difcovered for the 
Peloponnefian war no longer, preparations for which 
had been long carrying on, firmly perfuaded that this 
would foon lilence all complaints againft him ; that 
envy would yield to a more powerful motive ; and that 
the citizens, when in fuch imminent danger, would 
not fail of throwing themfelves into his arms, and 

fubmit implicitly to his conduct, from his great power, 
and exalted reputation. 

[n) This is what fome hiftorians have related \ a»d 

(n) Plut. de Herod, malign, p. 855, 856, 

2 the 
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the comic poets, in the life-time, and under the eye, 
as it were, of Pericles, fpread fuch a report in public, 
to fully, if poffible, his reputation and merit, which 
drew upon him the envy and enmity of many. Plu- 
tarch, on this occafion, makes a reflection which may 
be of great fervice, not only to thofe in the admini- 
ftration of public affairs, but to all forts of perfons, as 
well as of advantage in the ordinary commerce of life. 
Pie thinks it ftrange, when actions are good in them- 
felves, and manifeftly laudable in all refpects, that men, 
purely to difcredit illuftrious perfonages, fttould pretend 
to dive into their hearts ; and from a fpirit of the vileft 
and mod: abject malice, fhould afcribe fuch views and 
intentions to them, as they poflibly never fo much as 
imagined. He, on the contrary, wifhes, when the 
motive is obfcure, and the fame action may be confi- 
dered in different lights, that men would always view 
it in the moft favourable, and incline to judge candidly 
of it. He applies this maxim to the reports which had 
been fpread concerning Pericles, as the fomenter of the 
Peloponnefian war, merely from private views of in- 
tereft; whereas, the whole tenor of his paft conduct 
ought to have convinced every body, that it was wholly 
from reafons of (late, and for the good of the public, 
that he at laft acquiefced in an opinion, which he had 
hitherto thought it incumbent on him to oppofe. 

(0) Whilft this affair was carrying on at Athens, the 
Lacedaemonians fent feveral embajfies thither, one af- 
ter another, to make the various demands above 
mentioned. At laft the affair was debated in the affem- 
■bly of the people, and it was refolved they mould iirft 
deliberate upon all the articles, before they gave a pofi- 
tive anfwer. Opinions, as is ufual in thele cafes, were 
divided - 3 and fome were for aboliming the decree en- 
acted again ft Megara, which feemed the chief obftacle 
to the peace. 

Pericles fpoke on this occafion with the utmoft force 
of eloquence, which his view to the public welfare 

(c^ Thucyd. 1. I. p. 93—99. Diod. 1. 12, p. 95-— 97. 

Vol. III. O and 
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and the honour of his country, rendered more vehe- 
ment and triumphant than it had ever appeared before. 
He fhowed in the firft place, that the decree relating to 
Megara, on which the greatcft ftrefs was laid, was not 
of fo little confequence as they imagined : That the 



demand made bv the Lacedremonians on that head 




Was merely to found the difpofition of the Athenians, 
and to try whether it would be poflible to frighten them 
out of their defign ; that fhould they recede on this 
occafion, it would betray fear and weaknefs: That the 
affair was of no lefs importance than the giving up to 
the Lacedaemonians the empire which the Athenians 
liad poflefled during fo many years, by their courage 
and refolution : That fhould the Athenians fubmit on 
this occafion, the Lacedcemonians would immediately 
prefcribe new laws to them, as to a people feized with 
dread ; whereas, if they made a vigorous refiftancc, 
their opponents would be obliged to treat them, at leafr, 
on the foot of equals : That with regard to the pre- 
fent matters in difpute, arbiters might be chofen, in 
order to adjufr. them in an amicable way ; but that it 
did not become the Lacedsemonians to command the 
Athenians in a magifterial way, to quit Potidaea, to 
free iEgina, and revoke the decree relating to Megara : 

That iuch imperious behaviour was directly contrary to 

the treaty, which declared in exprefs terms, That 
jhould any dijputes arij'e among the allies, they Jbould be 
decided by pacific methods^ and without any 

party's being obliged to give up any 

part of what they possessed : 7'hat the fureft. 
"way to prevent a government from being eternally con- 
tending about its poffeuions, is to take up arms, and 
difpute its rights fword in hand : That the Athenians 
had juft reafon to believe they would gain their caufe 
this way ; and to give them a flronger idea of this 
truth, he let before them in the moll pompous light 
the prefent ftate of Athens, giving a very particular 
count of its treafurcp, revenues, fleets, land as well 
fta-ibrces* and ihcie of its aliks - } contrafling thefe 

feveral 
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feveral things with the poverty of the Lacedaemonians* 
who (he faicl) had no money, which is the finews o* 
War, not to mention the poor condition of their navy* 
on which they raoft depended, (p) And indeed, it 
appeared by the treafury, that the Athenians had 
brought from Delos to their city nine thoufand fix 
hundred talents, which amount to about twelve hun- 
dred thoufand pounds fterling. The annual contribu- 
tions of the allies amounted to four hundred and fixty 
talents, that is, to near fourteen hundred thoufand 
French livres. In cafes of neceffity, the Athenians 
would find infinite refources from the ornaments of the 
temples, fmce thofe of the ftatue of Minerva only, 
amounted to fifty talents of gold, that is, fifteen 
hundred thoufand French livres, which might be 
taken from the ftatue without fpoiling it in any man- 
ner, and be afterwards fixed on again in more aufpi- 
cious times. With regard to the land-forces, they 
amounted to very near thirty thoufand men, and the 
fleet confifted of three hundred gallies. Above all, he 
advifed them not to venture a battle in their own coun- 
try againft the Peloponnefians, whofe troops were fu- 
perior in number to theirs ; not to regard the laying 
wafle of their lands, as they might eafily be reftored to 
their former condition ; but to confider the lofs of their 
men as highly important, becaufe irretrievable ; to 
make their whole policy confift in defending their city, 
and preferving the empire of the fea, which would 
certainly one day give them the fuperiority over their 
enemies. He laid down the plan for carrying on the 
war, not for a Tingle campaign, but during the whole 
time it might laft ; and enumerated the evils they 
had to fear, if they deviated from that fyftem. Pe- 
ricles, after adding other confiderations, taken from 
the genius or character, and the internal government 
of the two republics ; the one uncertain and fluctua- 
ting in its deliberations, and rendered frill flower in the 

(p) Dion, I. iz. p. 96, 97. 
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execution, from its being* obliged to wait for the con- 
fent of its allies ; the other fpeedy, determinate, in- 
dependent, and miftrefsof its refolutions, which is no 
indifferent circumftance with regard to the fuc^efs of 
enterprizes : Pericles, I fay, concluded his fpeech, 
.and gave his opinion as follows : u We have no more 
<c to do but to difrnifs the ambailadors, and to give 
ci them tin's anfvver, that we permit thofe of Megara 

cc to trade with Athens, upon condition that the La- 
ce 

6C to trade with them. With regard to the cities of 
" Greece, we {hall leave thofe free who were fo at 
" the time of our agreement, provided they (hall do 



cedsmonians do not prohibit either 



ame with regard to thofe dependent 



* e We do not refufe to fubmit the decifion of our 
cc differences to arbitration, and will not commit the 
4t fir ft hoftilities : however, in cafe of being attacked, 
" we (hall make a vigorous defence." 

The ambailadors were anfwered as Pericles had dic- 
tated. They returned home and never came again 
to Athens ; foon after which the Peloponnefian war 

broke out. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tranfaclions of the Greeks in Sicily and Italy, 

S the Peloponnefian war is a great event of con- 
fiderable duration, before I enter upon the hif- 
tory of it, it may be proper to relate, in few words, 
the moft confidcrable transactions which had happened 
in Grsecia major, to the time we now fpeak of, whe- 
ther in Sicily or Italy. 




Sect. I. The Carthaginians are defeated in Sicily. 
Theron 9 tyrant of Agrigentum, Reign of Gelon in Sy- 
ractfe, and his two brothers. Liberty is refiored, 

I. Gelon. YXT E have feen that (q) Xerxes, whofe 

» * project tended to no lefs than the 

(?) A, M. 3520, Ant. J, C. 484, Diod, 1. 11, p. i< & 16 — 22. 

total 
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total extirpation c r ihe Greeks ' ad prevailed with 
the Carthaginians to make war againft the people of 

Sicily. They landed in it an army of above three 
hundred thoufand men, and fent thither a fleet of two 
thoufand mips, and upwards of three thoufand fmall 
veflels for the baggage, £3f>. Hamilcar, the ableft of 
the Carthaginian generals at that time, was charged 
with this expedition. However, the fuccefs was not 
anfwerable to thefe mighty preparations ; the Cartha 



ginians were entirely defeated by Gelon, who at that 
time had the chief authority in Syracufe. 

(r) This Gelon was born in a city of Sicily, fitua- 
ted on the fouthern coaft between Agrigentum and 
Camarina, called Gelas, whence perhaps he received 
his name. He had finalized himfelf very much in 



the wars which Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, carried 

on againft the neighbouring powers, moft of 

fubdued, and was very near taking Syracufe. Aftei 



the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence of 
defending the rights and pofieflion of the tyrant's chil- 
dren, took up arms againft his own citizens, and 
having overcome them in a battle, poffeflbd himfelf of 
the government in his own name. Some time after 
he made himfelf matter alfo of Syracufe, by the af 
iiftance of foine exiles whom he had caufed 
into it, and who had engaged the populace to open 
the gates of that city to him. He then gave Gela to 
Hiero his brother, and applied himfelf wholly in ex- 
tending the limits of the territory of Syracufe, and 
foon rendered himfelf very powerful. We may farm 
a judgment of this * from the army which he offered 
the Grecian ambafiadors, who came to defire his aid 
againft the king of Perfia ; and by his demand ot 
being appointed general iffi mo of all their forces, which 
however they refufed. The fear he was in at that 
time, of beins: foon invaded by the Cartha 



was the chief occafion of his not fuccouring the G 



Her, 1. 7. c. 153 — 167. 

* He protrJfcd to furnijb two hundred fi'p"> and thirty tl'.ujand mriu 
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He 
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He was extremely political in his conduct $ and when 
news v as brought him of Xerxes's having crofTed the 
Heliefpont, he Tent a trufly perfon with rich prefents, 
with orders for him to wait the iftue of the firft battle, 
and in cafe Xerxes fhould be victorious, to pay ho- 
mage to him in his name, other wife to bring back the 
money. I now return to the Carthaginians. 

They were landed in Sicily at the earneft foilicita- 
tions of Terillus, formerly tyrant of Himera, but de- 
throned by Theron, another tyrant who reigned at 
Agrigentum. The family of the latter was one of 
the moft iiluftrious of all Greece, being; defcended in a 



direct line from Cadmus. He married into the family 
which at that time ruled at Syracufe, and which con- 
fined of four brothers, Geion, Hiero, Polyzelus, and 
Thrafybulus. He married his daughter to the firft, 
and himfelf married the daughter of the third. 
Hamilcar having landed at Panormus, began 



laying fiege to 




Gelcn hailed with a great 



army to the fuccour of his father-in-law; when uniting, 
they defeated the Carthaginians, 
the moft com pleat victory ever gained. 

The battle was fought rhe fame day with that of 



Tn is was perhaps 



Thermopylae, the circumftances of which I have 
related in the (sj hiftory of the Carthaginians. One re- 
markable circum Trance in the conditions of the peace, 
which Gelon prefcrihed the conquered, was, that they 

fhould ceafe to facrifice their children 



to the god Sa- 



turn 



which fhows, at the fame time, the cruelty of 



the Carthaginians, and the piety of Gelon. 



(j) Vol. I. p. 153. Plut. in Apophth. p. 175, 



Herodotus fays, that this bat- that exalted their courage fo mucky 



tie iv. 7 s fought the fame day with that after this battle, they imagined 




ves prong enough to refijl 



that of Salamin, which does not ap- 
pear fo probable. For the Greeks, their enemies, and to put an end to 
informed of Gelon s fucceffes, in- the war, to their own advantage, 
treated him to fucccur them againfi without the afjij lance of any other 



JCerxes, which they would not have power* 

done after the battle of Salarnin, 



The 
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T he fpoils won on this occafion were of immenfe 
value. Gelon allotted the greateft part of them for 
the ornament of the temples in Syracufe. They alfo 
took an incredible number of prifoners. Thefe he 
fhared, with the utmoft equity, with his allies, who 
employed them, after putting irons on their feet, in 
cultivating their lands, and in building magnificent 
edifices, as well for the ornament as the utility of the 
cities. Several of the citizens of Agrigentum had 
each five hundred for his own fiiare. 

(r) Gelon, after fo glorious a victory, fo far from 
growing more proud and haughty, behaved with grea- 
ter affability and humanity than ever towards the ci- 
tizens and his allies. Being returned from the cam- 
paign, he convened the adembly of the Syracu&ns. 
who were ordered to come armed into it. How- 
ever, he himfelf came unarmed thither : declared to 
the affembly every ftep of his conduct; the ufes to 
which he had applied the feveral fums with which lie 
had been intruded, and in what manner he had em- 
ployed his authority ; adding, that if they had any 
complaints to make againft him, his perfon and life 
were at their difpofal. All the people, ffruck with 
fo unexpected a fpeech, and ftill more with the un- 
ufual confidence he repofed in them, anfwered by ac- 
clamations of joy, praife, and gratitude ; and imme- 
diately, with one confent, inverted him with the fu- 
preme authority, and the title of king, (u) And, to 
preferve to lateff pofterity, the remembrance of Ge- 
lon's memorable action, who had come into the af- 
fembly, and put his life into the hands of the Syra- 
cufans, they erected aftatue in honour of him, wherein 
he was reprefented in the ordinary habit of a citizen, 
ungirded, and unarm'd. This ftatue met afterwards 
with a very fingular fate, and worthy of the motives 
which had occaiioned its fetting up. Timoleon, above 
a hundred and thirty years after, having reflored the 

(0 A. M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 479. (») Plut. in Timol, 

f, 247, vElian. 1. J3. c. 37. 

O 4 Syra- 
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Syracufaris to their liberty, thought it advifable, in 
order to erafe from it all traces of tyrannical govern- 
ment, and at the fame time to affift the wants of the 
jeople, to fell publickly all* the ftatues of thqfe princes 
and tyrants who had governed it till that time. But 
firfr, he brought them tc a trial, as fo many crimi- 
nals; "hearing the depofitions and witnefles upon each 

of them. Tiiev all were condemned unanimoufly, 

the ftatue of Gelon only excepted, v/hich found an 
eloquent advocate and defender, in the warm and fin- 
cere gratitude "which the citizens retained for that 
great man, whofe virtue they rever'd as if he had been 
Itill alive. 

The Syracufans had no caufe to repent their having 

intrufted Gelon with unlimited power and authority. 
This did not add to his known zeal for their interefts, 
but only enabled him to do them more important fer- 
vices. (x) For, by a change till then unheard of, and 
of which Tacitus found no example except in Vef- 
pafian, he was the firft man whom the fovereignty 
made the better man. ' He made upwards of ten thou- 
fand foreigners, who had ferved under him, denizens. 
His views were, to people the capital, to increafe the 
power of the ftate, to reward the fervices of his brave 
and faithful foldiers ; and to attach them more ftrongly 
to Syracufe, from the fenfe of the advantageous fet- 

rjement they had obtained in being incorporated with 
the citizens. 

* (y) He was particularly iambus for his inviolable fin- 
cerity, "truth and fidelity to his engagements 3 a qua- 
lity very eflential to i a prince, the only one capable of 

gaining him the love and confidence of his fubje<5ts and 
of foreigners, and which therefore ought to be confi- 
defed as thebafisof all juft policy and good government. 
Having occafiori for money to carry on an expedi- 
tion he meditated, ( this, very probably, was before 

(x) Died. 1. 11. p. 55. ' (y) Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. 

• *"* Solus omnium- ante fe principHm in melius mutatus eft. Hjft. 
I, i« e. ^o. 
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* he had triumphed over the Carthaginians ) he addrefc 
fed the people, in order to obtain a contribution from 
them : but finding the Syracufans unwilling to be at. 
that expence, he told them, that he afked nothing but 
a Joan, and that he would engage to repay it as foori as ' 
the war fhould be over. The money was advanced, . 
and- repaid punctually at the promifed time. How hap- 
py is that government where fuch juftice and equity 
areexercifed : and how miftaken are thofe minifiers 

1 

and princes, . who. violate them in the leaft ! 

(z) One of the chief objects of his attention, and 
in which his fucceffor imitated him, was to make the 
cultivation of the lands be confidered as an honourable 
employment, jlt.is well known, how fruitful Sicily w;-as. 
in corn; and the immenfe revenues which might be. 
produced From fo rich a foil when induftrioufly culti- 
vated. He animated the hufbandman by his prefence,.' 
and delighted fometimes in appearing at their head, in 
the fame manner as on. other occafions he had marched 

at the head of armies. His intention,, fays Plutarch,, 
was not merely to make the country rich and .fruitful, 4 
but alfo to exercife his fubjefls, to accuftom and inure- 
them to toils, and by that means to preferve thera 
from a thoufand diforders, which inevitably follow a. 
foft and indolent life. There, are few maxims ( in 
point of policy ) on which the antients have infifted 
more (trongly, than on that relating to the cultivation, 
of -their lands; a. manifeft proof of their great vvif- 
dom, and the profound knowledge they had of what 
conftitutes the ftrength and folid happinefs of a {late* 
(a) Xenophon, in a dialogue, the fubjeft of which is 
government, entitled Hiero, fhows the great advan- 
tage it would be to a.ftate, were the king ftuaious to. 
.reward thofe who fhould excel in huibandry, and 
whatever relates, to the cultivation of lands. . He fays- 
the fame of. war, of trade, and of all the arts; on 
which occafion, if honours were paid to all thofe who 
.fliould diftinguifh themfelves in them, it would give 

{») Pint, ibid, (a) P. 92^ 9 1;, 

O < univer- 
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univerfal life and motion ; would excite a noble and 
laudable emulation among the citizen.^ and give rife to 
a thoufand inventions for the improvement of thofe 
arts. 

It does not appear that Gelon had been educated in 
the fame manner as the children of the rich among the 
Greeks, who were taught mufic and the art of playing 
on inftruments very carefully. Poflibly this was be- 
caufe of his mean birth, or rather was owing to the 
little value he fet on thofe kind of exercifes. (b) One 
day at an entertainment, when, according to the 
ufual cuftom, a lyre was prefented to each of the 
guefts ; when it was Gelon's turn, inftead of touch- 
ing the inftrument as the reft had done, he caufed his 
horfe to be brought, mounted him with wonderful 
agility and grace, and fhowed that he had learnt a no- 
bler exercife than playing on the lyre. 

(c) From the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
the feveral cities of it enjoyed a profound peace, and 
Syracufe was particularly happy in its tranquillity, 
under the aufpicious government of Gelon. He was 
not born in Syracufe, and yet all the inhabitants of 
that city, though fo extremely jealous of their liberty, 
had forced him in a manner to be their king. Though 
an alien, the fupreme power went in fearch of him, 
not courted with any art or inducement but thofe of 
merit. Gelon was thoroughly acquainted with all the 
duties of the regal office, as well as its great weight ; 
and he accepted it with no other view but the good of 
his people. He thought himfelf only king for the de- 
fence of the ltate, to preferve the good order of fo- 
ciety, to protect innocence and juftice, and to exhibit 
to all his fubjetfs, in his fimple, modeft, aclive and 
regular life, a pattern of every civil virtue. The 
whole of royalty that he aftumed was the toils and 
cares of it, a zeal for the public welfare, and the fweet 
fatisfaction which refults from making millions happy 
by his cares : in a word, heconfidered the fovereignty 

(J>) Plut. iii Apophth, p, 175* (0 Diod, J, 11, p. 29, 30, 
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as an obligation, and a means to procure the felicity o* 

a greater number of men. He baniihed from it pomp, 
oftentation, licentioufnefs, and impunity for crimes. 
He did not affect the appearance of reigning, but con- 
tented himfclf with making the laws reign. He never 
made his inferiors feel that he was their mafter, but 

only inculcated to them that both himfelf and they 
ought to fubmit to reafon and jufiice. To induce 
their obedience, he employed no other methods but 
perfuafion and a good example, which are the weapons 
of virtue, and alone produce a fincere and uninterrup- 
ted obedience. 

A rever'd ©Id age, a name highly dear to all his fub- 
jecls, a reputation equally diffufed within and without 

his kingdoms ; thefe were the fruits of that wifdom 
which he retained on the throne to the laft gafp. His 
reign was fhort, and only juft fliowed him in a man- 
ner to Sicily, to exhibit in his perfon an example of a 
great, good, and true king. He left the world, after 
having reigned only feven years, to the infinite regret 
of all his fubjecls. Every family imagined itfelf de- 
prived of its beft friend, its protector and father. 
The people erected, in the place where his wife De- 
marata had been buried, a fplendid maufolaeum, fur- 
rounded with nine towers of a furprizing height and 
magnificence ; and decreed thofe honours to him, 
which were then paid to the demi-gods or heroes. The 
Carthaginians afterwards demolifhed the maufol -um, 
and Agathocles the towers : but, fays the hiftorian, 
neither violence, envy, nor time, which deftroys all 
grofler things, could deftroy the glory of his name, 
or abolifh the memory of his exalted virtues and noble 
actions, which love and gratitude had engraved in the 
hearts of the Sicilians. 

II. Hiero. (d) After Gelon's death, the fcepter 
continued near twelve years in his family. He was 
fucceeded by Hiero, his eld eft brother. 

It will be necefTary for us, in order to reconcile the 

{d) Ai M. 3532. Ant. J. C. 47?. 

auth.rs 
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authors who have writ on this prince, fome of whom 
declare him to have been a good king, and others a 
deferrable tyrant ; it will be neceflary, I fay, to di- 
ftinguifh the periods. It is very probable that Hiero, 



dazzled, in the beginning of his reign, by the 



of fovereign power, and corrupted by the flattery of 
his courtiers, lludiouny endeavoured to deviate from 
that path which his predecefTbr had pointed out to him, 
and in which he had found himfelf fo happy, (e) This 
young prince was avaricious, headftrongr, unjuft, and 



fludious of nothing but the gratification of his paf 
fions 

and afFeclion of the people 



nthout ever endeavouring to acquire the efteem 
clion of the people ; who, on the other fide, 
had the utmofl averfion for a prince, whom they look- 
ed upon as a tyrant over them, rather than as a king ; 
and nothing but the veneration they had for Gelon's 
memory, prevented from breakin_ 

(/ ) Some time after he had afcended the throne, he 
J ad violent fufpicions of Polyzeius his brother, whofe 
great credit among the citizens made him fear that he 
ladadefign to depofe him. However, in order to 
J id himfelf without noife of an enemy whom he 



dangerous, he refoived to 



im 



lead of fome forces he was going to fend to the fuc- 
( our of the Sibaritae againfr. the Crotonienfc-, hoping 
that he would perifii in the expedition. Mis brother's 
icfufal to accept this command, made him the more 
■violent aa;ain{r. him. Theron, who had married Po- 



Jyzelus's daughter, joined with his father- in ; law. Ti 

i live rife to great differences of long duration between 

the kings of Syracufe and Agrigentum ; however, 
they at laft were reconciled by the wife mediation of 



(g) oimonides tiie poet ; and to nu-ke their reconcilia- 
tion lading, they cemented it by a new alliance, Hiero 
marrying Theron 's lifter ; after which the two kings 
always lived in good intelligence with each other. 
{h) At firft, an infirm ftate of health, which was 

(e) Died. I, 21. p. 51. if ) Died. J. 11. p. 36. ( r ) Schd. 



;n Pijid » \J>) Jbfrn, J. 4. c. 15, 



in ere a fed 
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increafed by repeated nineties, gave Hiero an opportu- 
nity of thinking ferioufly ; after which he refolved to. 
fend for men of learning, who might con verfe agreea- 
bly with him, and furniih him withufeful inftructions. 
The mofr. famous poets of the age came to his court, 
as Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, and Epicharmus ; 
and it is affirmed, that their delightful converfation did 
not a little contribute to foften the cruel and favage 
difpofition of Hiero. 

(?) Plutarch relates a noble faying of his, which 
(hows an excellent difpofition in a prince. He de- 
clared, that his palace and his ears mould be always 
open to every man who would tell him the truth, and 
that without difguife or referve. 

The poets above mentioned excelled, not only in 
poetry, but were alfo poflefled of a great fund of learn- 
ing, and confidered and confulted as the fages of their 
times. This is what * Cicero fays particularly of Si- 
monides. He had a great afcendant ever the king ; 

and the only ufe he made of it was, to incline him to 
virtue. 

(k) They often ufed to converfe on philofophical 

fubjecls. I obferved on ci nother occafion, that Hiero, 
in one of thefe converfations,. afked Simonides his opi- 
nion with regard to the nature and attributes of the 
deity. The latter defired one day's time to confider 
of it • the next day he afked two, and went on in- 
creafing in the fame proportion. The prince preinng 
him to give 1.1s reafons for thefe delays, he confefTcd, 
that the fubject was above his com prchen lion, and that 
the more he reflected, the more obfeure it appeared to 

h i m . 

Xenophon has left us an excellent treatife on the art 
of governing well, entitled Hiero, and writ by way of 
dialogue bv L ween this prince and Simonides. Hiero 
undertake^ to prove to die poet, thai* tyrants and kings 

(/) In Aph. r. 175, (b) Cic. 1. 1. do Nat. deer. n. 60. 

* Simonuk'?, :/,n poeta folurn do&us fajiienfcjue trr.diiur. L'tb> i» 

{\; a vis j veium ciiam cctcroqui dc Nat, Dear, jii 60, 

are- 
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fo happy as is generally imagined. Among the 



great number of proofs alledged by him, he infills 



chiefly on their vaft unhappinefs in being deprived of 
the greateft comfort and blefling in this life, viz. the 
enjoyment of a true friend, to whofe bofom they may 
fafely confide their fecrets and afflictions ; who may 
fhare with them in their joy and forrow j in a word, 
a fecond felf, who may form but one heart, one foul 
with them. Simonides, on the other fide, lays down 
admirable maxims with refpecT: to the well-governing 
of a kingdom. He reprefents to him, that a king is 
not fo for himfelf, but for others : that his grandeur 
confifts, not in building magnificent palaces for his own 



refidence, but in erecting temples, and fortifying and 
embelliming cities : that it is his glory, not that his 
people mould fear, but be afraid for,, him: that a truly 
royal care is, not to enter the lifts with the firft comer 
at the Olympic games, ( for the princes of that age 
were paffionately fond of them, and efpecially * Hie- 
but to contend with the neighbouring kings, who 
fliould fucceed befl in diffufing wealth and abundance 
throughout his dominions, and endeavouring to form 
the felicity of his people. 

Neverthelefs, another poet ( Pindar ) praifes Hiero 
for the victory he had won in the horfe-race. " This 

prince, ( fays he, in his ode ) who governs with 
equity the inhabitants of opulent Sicily, has gathe- 
red the faireft flower in the garden of virtue. He takes 
" a noble delight in the moft exquifite performances 
" of poetry and mufic. He loves melodious airs, 
<e fuch as it is cuftomary for us to play, at the ban- 

tc quets given us by our deareft friends. Rouze then 
tc thy felf, take thy lyre, and raife it to the Doric 



* c pitch. If thou feeleft thy felf animated by a g 



fa id that Tbemiflocles, Greeks againfi the common enemy, 
arrive at the Olympic any more than Gelon his brother 3 
b a jplendid equipage , which motion did honour to the Athz* 



bitaufe kt had mt fuccourcd 



him forbid them, man general* /Elian. J, 9, c. 5 



I 



ous 
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■1 

* s ous fire in favour of f Pifa and Phcerenice ; if they 
*< have waked the fweeteft tranfports in thy breaft, 
*' when that generous courfer ( without being quick- 
*' ned by the fpur ) flew along the banks of the AI- 
" pheus, and carried his royal rider to glorious vie- 
" tory : O fing the king of Syracufe, the ornament 
" of the Olympic courfe ! " 

The whole ode, tranflated by the late Mr. Maffieu, 
is in the fixth volume of the memoirs of the academy 
of inferiptions of Belles-Lettres, from which I have 
made the fmall extract above. I was very glad to 
give the reader fome idea of Pindar, by this litrje 
fpecimen. 

The next ode to this was compofed in honour of 
Theron king of Agrigentum, victorious in the chariot- 
race. The diction of it is fo fublime, the thoughts 

fo noble, and the moral fo pure, that many look upon 
it as Pindar's mafter-piece. 

I cannot fay how far we may depend on the reft 
of the praifes which Pindar gives Hiero, for poets are 
not always very fincere in the elogiums they beftow on 
princes : however, it is certain that Hiero had made 
his court the refort of all perfons of wit and fenfe ; 
and that he had invited them to it by his affability and 
engaging behaviour, and much more by his liberality, 
which is a great merit in a king. 

We cannot beftow on Hiero's court the elogium 
which * Horace gives the houfe of Mecoenas, in which 

-f Pifa was the city, near to name of Hiero 1 s ccurfer, Jignifyixg 
nvhich the Olympic games ivere fo- the vicltr, 
lemnized : and Pbcerenice , the 

* . — Noa ifto vivimus illic, 

Quo tu rere, modo. Domus hac nec purior ulla eft, 
Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit unquam, 
Ditior hie aut eft quia doctior. Eft locus uni- 
Cuique fuus. Her, lib. t. Satyr, ft« 

That is, 

Sir, ycu mijlake, that^s not our courfe of life, 
We know no jealoufies, no brawls, no Jlrife ; 
From all thofe ills our patron'' s houfe is free, 
JN'one, 'cauje more learned or wealthy, troubles me ; 

JVe have Qurjlatms > all their vwn pur fue } &c, Creech , 

a cha- 
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a character prevailed rarely found among fcholais, and 
neverthelefs worth all their erudition. This amiable 
houfe, fays Horace, was an utter ftranger to the mean 
and groveling fentiments of envy and jealoufy ; and 
men law, in thofe who (hared in the matter's favour, 
a fuperior merit or credit, without taking the leaft um- 
brage at it. (/) But it was far otherwife in the court 
of Hiero or of Theron. It is faid that Simonides, and 
Bacchylides his nephew, employed all kinds of criti- 
cifm, tolellenthe efteem which thofe princes had for 
Pindar's works. The latter, by way of reprifal, ri- 
dicules them very ftrongly in his ode to Theron, in 
comparing them to ravens^ zvho croak hi va'w againft 
the divine bird of Jove. But modefty was not the 
virtue which diftinguifhed Pindar. 

(m) Hiero, having drove the antient inhabitants of 
Catana and Naxos from their country, fettled a colony 
of ten thoiifand men there, half of whom were Sy- 

racufans, and the reft Peloponnefians. This prompt- 
ed the inhabitants of thofe two cities to appoint, after 
his death, the fame folemnities in his honour, as were 
bellowed on heroes or demi-gods, becaufe they con* 
fidered him as their founder. 

(n) He mowed great favour to the children of Anaxi- 
]aus, formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great friend to 
Gelon his brother. As they were arrived at years of 

maturity, he exhorted them to take the government in- 
to their own hands; after Micythus, their tutor, fhould 
have informed them of the perfe£l ftate of it, and how 
he himfelf had behaved in the admin iteration. The 

latter, having adembled the nea reft relations and moil 

intimate friends of the ycung princes, gave, in their 
prefencej fo good an account of his guardianfhip, that 
the whole aflembly ( in perfect admiration ) bellowed 

the highe-i encomiums on his prudence, integrity and 
juftice. Matters were carried fo far, that the young 
princes were extremely urgent with him to prelide in 

(/) Scholiaft. Pind. (wj Died. 1, 11, p. 37, (:;) Died, 

p. 50. 

the 
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the adm 



as he had hitherto done. H 



ver, the wife tutor preferring the fweets oi eafe to the 



fplendor of 



perfuaded ac the fame 



that it would be for rhe intereft of the ftate if the young 
princes took the government into their own hands, 



he refolved 



from bullnefs. Hiero die 



after 



He was fucceeded by 



having reigned eleven years. 

Ill, Thrasybulus. 
Thrafybulus his brother, who, by his evil conduct 

contributed very much to the making him be regretted 

Swelled with pride and a brutal hau^htinefs, he con ft 

dered men as mere worms : 



vainly 



g that they 



were created for him to trample upon, and 



he 



was oi 



different nature fro 



He aban 



doned himfelf implicitly to the flattering counfels of 
the giddv vounsr courtiers who furround 



y you 
d all his 



jects with 



him. 
utmoft feverity 



He 

ba- 



il idling fome, conhTcating the pofleflions of others, 

a 11a- 



and puttin 



numbers 



death. So fevere 



very grew foon infupportable to the Svracufans, and 



therefore they implored the fuccour of 



ghbou 



ring cities, whofe intererr. it was alfo to throw off the 
tyrant's yoke. Thrafybulus was befieged 
racufe, the fovereignty of part 




of which 



had re 



ferved to him.' 
was very well 
city, called 
ter ma kin 



Acrad 



and the ifiand which 



tined 



pitul 



; but the third quarter of the 
, was pollened by the enemy. Af- 
feeble refiftance, and demanding to ca- 



j 1 • n 1 1 



\ cne 



he left the city, and 



ew 



ment anions the Lccrians. 



year. 



I 



5 



into banifh- 

He had reigned but a 

manner the Svracufans recovered their 



liberty. They alfo delivered 



ft 



the 



of 



Sicily from tv 



eftab 



liftied a popular government 



in all places, and maintained that form thcmfelves 
ring threefcore years, till the reign of Dionyfius 



ant, who again enflaved them. 

(0) After Sicily had been delivered from the go- 



46 



(n) D:od. ]. 11. p. 5 1, 52. 
Died, 1, II. p. 55, C7c. 



(?) A, M. 3544. Ant. J. O 



vern merit 
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vernment of tyrants, and all the cities of it were re- 
ftored to t. K eir liberty ; as the country was extremely- 
fruitful in itfelf, and the peace which all places enjoyed, 
gave the inhabitants of this illand an opportunity of 
cultivating their lands, and feeding their flocks; the 
people grew very powerful, and amafled great riches. 
To perpetuate to late ft pofteri ty the remembrance of 
the happy day in which they had thrown off the yoke 



of flavery, by the banifhment of Thrafybulus, it was 



decreed in the general affembly of the nation, that a 



colofTal flatue mould be fet up to Jupiter the delive- 
rer ; that on the anniverfary of this day, a feftiva! 
fhould be folemnized, by way of thankfgiving, for the 
refloration of their liberty ; and that there fhould be 
facrificed, in honour of the gods, four hundred and 
fifty bulls, with which the people mould be entertained 
as a common feaft. 

There never thelefs lay concealed in the minds of 
many, I know not what fecret leaven of tyranny, 
which frequently difturbed the harmony of this peace, 

and occafioned feveraJ tumults and commotions in 
Sicily, the particulars of which I mall omit, (p) To 
prevent the evil conferences of them, the Syracufans 
eftablifhed the Petalifm, which differed very little from 
the Athenian Oftracifm ; and was fo called from the 
Greek rrtruMv, fignifying a leaf, becaufe the votes were 
then given on an olive leaf. This judgment was pro- 
nounced againft fuch citizens whofe great power made 
the people apprehenfive that they afpired at the tyran- 
ny, and it banifhed them for ten years ; however, it 
did not long continue in force, and was foon abolifh- 
ed ; becaufe the dread of falling under its cenfure, ha- 
ving prompted the moft virtuous men to retire, and re- 
nounce the government, the chief employments were 
now filled by fuch citizens only as had the leaft merit. 

(q) Deucetius, according to Diodorus, was chief 
over the people who were properly called Sicilians. 

Having united them all (the inhabitants of Hybla ex- 



(J>) Ibid, p, 65. (?) Diod. p. 67 — 70 
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cepted) into one body, he became very powerful, and 

formed feveral great enterprizes. It was he who built 
the city Palica, near the temple of the gods called Pa- 
lici. This city was very famous on account of fome 
wonders which are related of it ; and frill more from 
the facred nature of the oaths which were there taken, 
the violation whereof was faid to be always followed 
by a fudden and exemplary punifhment. This was a 
fecure afylum for all perfons who were opprefled by 
fuperiour power ; and efpecially for flaves who were 
unjuftly abufed, or too cruelly treated i>y their matters. 
They continued in fafety in this temple, till certain 
arbiters and mediators had made their peace ; and 
there was not a finale inftance of a matter's having 
ever forfeited the promife he had made to pardon his 
flaves ; fo famous were the gods who preiided over 
this temple, for the fevere vengeance they took on 
thofe v/ho violated their oaths. 

This Deucetius, after having been fuccefsful on a 
great many occafions, and gamed feveral victories, 
particularly over the Syracufans 5 faw his fortune 
change on a fudden by the lofs of a battle, and was 
abandoned by the greatefl part of his forces. In the 
confternation and defpondency into which fo general 
and fudden a defertion threw him, he formed fuch a 
refolution as defpair only could fuggeft. He withdrew 
in the night to Syracufe ; advanced as far as the great 
fquare of the city, and there, falling proftrate at the 
foot of the altar, he abandoned his life and dominions 
to the mercy of the Syracufans, that is, to his profef* 
fed enemies. The fingularity of this fpe&acle drew 
great numbers of people to it. The magiftrates im- 
mediately convened the people, and debated on the 
affair. They nrft heard the orators, whofe bufinefs 
was generally to addrefs the people by their fpeeches ; 
and thefe animated them prodigioufly againft Deuce- 
tius, as a public enemy, whom providence feemed to 
throw into their way, to revenge and punifh, by his 
death, all the injuries he had done the republic. A 

fpeech 



c 
c 
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fpeech in this call', itruck ail the virtuous part of the 
aflembly with horror. The moft antient and wifeft 
of the fenators reprefented, " That they were not to 
confider what punifhment Deucetius deferved, but 
how it behoved the Syracufans to behave on that 00 
cafion ; that they ought not to look upon him any 
longer as an enemy, but as a fuppliant, a character 
by which his perfon was become facred and invio- 
c lable. That there was a goddefs (Nemefis) who 
took vengeance of crimes, efpecially of cruelty and 
4 impiety, and who doubtlefs would not fuffer that 
to go unpunifhed : That befides the bafenefs and in- 
humanity there is in infulting the unfortunate, and 



c 



c 



s 



c 



c 



c 



c 
c 



D 



thofe who are already 



was worthy the grandeur and goodnefs 



the Syracufans, to exert their clemency even to 
thofe who leaft deferved it." All the people came 
Lo this opinion, and, with one confent, (pared Deu- 
cetius's life. He was ordered to refide in Corinth, the 
metropolis and foundrefs of Syracufe; and the Syracu- 
fans engaged to furnim Deucetius with all things ne- 
cefiary for his fubfifting honourably there. What rea- 
der, who compares thefe two different opinions, does 
not perceive which of them was the nobleft and moft 
generous ? 

Sect. II. Of feme famous p erf cm and cities in Gra- 
tia Major. Pythagoras^ Charcndas, Zaleucus^ M'do 
the Athleta : Crotcn^ oduaris^ and "T burnt m. 



I. Pythagoras. J N treating of what relates to 

A Graxia Major in Italy, I 
muff, not omit Pythagoras, who was the glory of it. 



(r) He was born in Samos. After having travelled 
into a great many regions, and enriched his mind 
with the moft excellent learning of every kind, he 
returned to his native country, but did not make a 
long flay in it, becaufe of the tyrannical government 
Polycrates had citabliihed. in it, who however had the 

(r'i Diog. La^rt. in vlt. Pythag. A. M. 3480. Ant. J. C. 524. 

hi ci heft 
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hio-heft regard for him, and fhowed him ali the efreem 
due to his rare merit. But the itudy of the fciences, 
and particularly of philofophy, is fcarce compatible 



with flavery, though of the miideft and moft ho- 



nourable kind, He therefore went into Italy, and re- 
fided ufaally either at Croton, Metapontum, Heracle?., 
or Tarentum. (s) Servius Tullius, or Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, reigned in Rome at that time ; which abfo- 
lutely refutes the opinion of thofe who imagined that 
Numa Pompilius, the fecond king of the Romans, who 
lived upwards of an hundred years before, had been 
Pythagoras's difciple ; an opinion that very probably 
was grounded on the refemblance of their manners, 
difpofition and principles. 

* The whole country foon felt very happy effecls 
from the prefence of this excellent philofopher. An 
inclination for ftudy, and a love of wifdom, diffufed 
themfelves almoft univerfally in a very fhort time. 
Multitudes flocked from all the neighbouring cities to 
get a fight of Pythagoras, to hear him, and to improve 
by his falutary counfels. The feveral princes of the 
country took a pleafure in inviting him to their courts, 
which they thought honoured by his prefence ; and all 
were delighted with his converfation, and glad to learn 
from him the art of governing nations with v/ifdom. 

• His fchool became the moft famous that had ever been 
till that aee. He had no lefs than four or five hun- 
dred difciples. Before he admitted them in that qua- 
lity, they were probationers five years, during which 

time he obliged them to keep the ftri&eft filence ; 
thinking it proper for them to be inftructed, before 
they fhould attempt to fpeak. I fhall take notice of 
his tenets and fentiments, when I come to fpeak of 
the various fe£ts of philoibpbers ; it was well known, 

that the tranfmigration oi : fouls was one of the chief of 

(s) Liv. 1. 1. n. 18. 

* Pythagoras, cum in Italiam Sc publicc, pra?ftantuTiniis Sc in- 
venifiet, exornavit earn Grseciam, ftitutis, & artibus, Cic. Tufcx/, 



qux magna di&a eft, & privatim ^f<^. !• 5« 



2 



them. 
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them. His difciples had the greateft reverence for 
every word he uttered j and, if he did but barely aver 
a thing, he was immediately believed without its be- 
ing once examined ; and to affirm the truth of any 
thing, they ufed to exprefs themfelves in this manner, 
(r) The inajler J'aid it, However, the difciples carried 
their deference and docility too far, in thus waving all 
enquiry, and in facrificing implicitly their reafon and 

underftanding ; a facrince that ought to be made only 
to the divine authority, which is infinitely fuperior to 
our reafon and all our knowledge ; and which, confe- 
quently, is authorized to prefcribe laws to us, and dic- 
tate abfolute obedience. 

The fchool of Pythagoras bred a great number of il- 
luftrious difciples, who did infinite honour to their 
mafter ; as wife legiflators, great politicians, perfons 
skilled in all the fciences, and capable of governing 
ftates, and being the minifters of the greateft princes *. 
A long time after his death, that part of Italy which 
he had cultivated and improved by his inftruc-tions, 
was ftill confidered as the nurferv and feat of men 
skilled in all kinds of literature, and maintained that 
glorious character for feveral ages, {ii) The Romans 
certainly entertained a high opinion of Pythagoras's 
virtue and merit, fince the oracle of Delphos having 
commanded that people, during the war of the Sam- 
nites, to erecl: two ftatucs in the moft confpicuous 
part of Rome ; the one to the wifeft, and the other 
to the moft valiant among the Greeks, they accord- 
ingly fet up two in the Comitium, reprefenting Pytha- 
goras and Themiftocles. Hiftortans are not exact with 
refpedl: to the time and place of Pythagoras's death. 

II. Croton. Sybaris. Thurium. (x) Croton 

(/) Avroc, itpct. (u) Plin. 1. 34. c. 6. (x) A. M. 3295. 

Ant. J. C. 709. Strab. 1. 6. p. 262. & 269. Dicnyf. Halicarn. An- 
tiq. Rom. 1. 2. p. 121. 

* Pythagoras tenuit magnam Py thagoreoru m nomen, ut null! 
illam Graeciam cum honore, & alii dodti vidcrentur, Tufc, S^u^JU 
difciplina, turn etiam auftoritate, 1, 1, n. 38, 

mulcaque fecula poftea lie viguit 

was 
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was founded by Myfcellus, chief of the Achaians, the 
third year of the xviith olympiad. This Myfcellus 
being come to Delphos to confult the oracle of Apollo, 
about the fpot on which he mould build his city, met 
Archias the Corinthian there, who v/as arrived upon 
the fame account. The god gave him a favourable au- 
dience ; and after having determined them with re- 
gard to the place that would beft fuit their new fettle- 
ments, he propofed different advantages to them ; and 
left them, among other particulars, the choice of riches 
or health. The offer of riches ftruck Archias, but 
Myfcellus defired health j and, if hiftory is to be cre- 
dited, Apollo performed his promife faithfully to both. 
Archias founded Syracufe, which foon became the rnoft 
opulent city of Greece, (y) Myfcellus laid the foun- 
dations of Croton, which became fo famous for the 
long life and innate ftrength of its inhabitants, that its 
name was ufed proverbially, to fignify a very healthy 

fpot, whofe air v/as extremely pure. The people of 
it fignalized themfelves in a great number of victories 
in the Grecian games - } and Strabo relates, that in the 
fame Olympiad, feven Crotonians were crowned in 
the Olympic games, and carried off all the prizes of 
the fladium. 

(z) Sybaris was ten leagues (two hundred ftadiaj 
from Croton, and had alfo been founded by the 
Achaians, but before the other. This city became 
afterwards very powerful. Four neighbouring ftates, 
and twenty-five cities were fubjecl: to it, fo that it was, 
alone, able to raife an army of three hundred thoufand 
men. The opulence of Sybaris was foon followed by 
luxury, and fuch a dhTolutenefs as is fcarcely credible. 
The citizens employed themfelves in nothing but 
banquets, games, fhows, parties of pleafure and car- 
roufals. Public rewards and marks of diftincT:ion were 
beftowed on thofe who gave the rnoft magnificent en- 



tertainments ; and even to fuch cooks as were beft 

(y J Kprfrvos ir/urifib*. C X J Strab. 1.6. p. 263. 



Athen. 1. 12. p. 5x3 — 520 



(killed 
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Skilled in the important art of making new discoveries 
in the dreffing diihes, and invented new refinements 
to tickle the palate. The Sybarites carried their de- 
licacy and efHminacy to fuch a height, that they care- 
fully removed from their city all fuch artificers whofe 

work was noify ; and would not fufFer any cocks in 
it, left their ihrill piercing crow mould difturb their 
balmy numbers. 

(a) All thefe evils were heightned by dhTenfion and 
difcord, which at laft: proved their ruin. Five hun- 
dred of the wealthieft in the city having been expelled 
by the faction of one Telys, fled to Croton. Telys 
demanded to have them furrendered to him ; and, 
on the refufal of the Crotonians to deliver them up, 
(prompted to this generous refolution by Pythagoras 
who then lived among them J war was declared. The 
Sybarites marched three hundred thoufand men into 
the field, and the Crotonians only an hundred thou- 
fand j but then they were headed by Milo, the fa- 
mous champion, (of whom we fhall foon have occa- 

fion to fpeak) ov«r whofe moulders a lion's skin was 
thrown, and himfelf armed with a club, like another 
Hercules. The latter gained a compleat victory, and 
made a dreadful havock of thofe who fled, fo that very 
few efcaped, and their city was depopulated. About 
threefcore years after, fome Theflalians came and fet- 
tled in it ; however, they did not long enjoy peace, 
being driven out by the Crotonians. Being thus re- 
duced to the mod fatal extremity, they implored the 
fuccour of the Lacedaemonians and Athenians. The 
latter, moved to companion at their deplorable con- 
dition, after caufing proclamation to be made in 
Peloponnefus, that all who were willing to amft that 
colony were at liberty to do it, fent the Sybarites a 
fleet of ten (hips, under the command of Lampon and 
Xenocrates. 

{a) A. M. 3474. Ant, J. C, 520. Diod. 1, 12. p. 76 — 85. 

They 
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(b) They built a city near the antient Sybaris, and 
called it Thurium. Two men, greatly renowned for 
their learning, the one an orator, and the other an 
hiftorian, fettled in this colony. The firft was Lyfias, 
at that time but fifteen years of age. He lived in 
Thurium, till the ill fate which befel the Athenians in 
Sicily, and then went to Athens. The fecond was 
Herodotus. Though he was born in Halicarnaftus, a 
city of Caria, he was however confidered as a native 
of Thurium, becaufe he fettled there with that colony. 
I mall fpeak more largely of him hereafter. 

Divifions foon broke out in the city, on occafion 
of the new inhabitants, whom the reft would exclude 
from all public employments and privileges. But as 
thefe were much more numerous, they repulfed all the 
antient Sybarites, and got the fole pofleflion of the 
city. Being fupported by the alliance they made with 
the people of Croton, they foon grew vaftly powerful ; 
and having fettled a popular form of government in 
their city, they divided the citizens into ten tribes, 
which they called by the names of the difFerent na- 
tions whence they fprung. 

III. Charon das, the kgtjlatcr. T h ey now bent 
their whole thoughts to the ftrengthning of their go- 
vernment by wholfome laws, for which purpofe they 
made choice of Charondas, who had been educated in 
Pythagoras's fchool, to digeft and draw them up. I 
(hall quote fome of them in this place. . . 

1 . He excluded from the fenate, and all public em- 
ployments, all fuch as mould marry a fecond wife, in 
cafe any children by their £rft wife were living j be- 
ing perfuadeJ, that any man who was fo regardlefs 
of his children's intereft, would be equally fo of his 
country's, and be as worthlefs a magiftrate as he had 
been a father. 

2. He fentenced all falfe. accufers to be carried 
through every part of the city crowned with heath or 

( b) A.M. 5560. Ant. J, C. 444. Di-.nyf. Hulkarn. in vir. Lyf, 
p. 82. Strab. 1. 14. \\ 656. 

Vol, III. P broom, 
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broom, as the vileft of men ; an ignominy which moll 
of them were not able to furvive. The city thus de- 
livered from thofe pefts of fociety, was reftored to its 
former tranquillity. And indeed, * from calumniators 
generally arife all feuds and contefts, whether of a pub- 
lic or private nature ; and yet, according to Tacitus' s 
obfervation, they are too much tolerated in moft go- 
vernments. 

3. He enacted a new kind of law againft another 
fpecies of pefts, which in a ftate generally firft occa- 
fions depravity of manners ; by fuffering all thofe t© 
be profecuted who fhould form a correfpondence or 
contract a friendfhip with wicked men, and by laying 
a heavy fine upon them. 

4. He required all the children of the citizens to be 
educated in the Belles Lettres ; the effect of which is 
to polifh and civilize the minds of men, infpiring them 
with gentlenefs of manners, and inclining them to 
virtue ; all which conftitute the felicity of a ftate, 
and are equally neceflfary to citizens of all conditions. 
In this view he appointed falaries ( paid by the ftate ) 
for mafters and preceptors 5 in order that learning, by 
being communicated gratis , might be acquired by all. 
He confidered ignorance as the greateft of evils, and 
the fource whence all vices flowed. 

5. He made a law with refpecT: to orphans which 
appears fufficiently judicious, by intruding the care of 
their education to their relations by the mother's fide, 
as their lives would not be in danger from them ; and 
the management of their eftates to their paternal rela- 
tions, it being the intereft of thefe to make the greateft 
advantage of them, fince they would inherit them, in 
cafe of the demife of their wards. 

6. Inftead of putting deferters to death, and thofe 
•who quitted their ranks and fled in battle, he only 
fentenced them to make their appearance during three 
days, in the city, dreft in the habit of women, ima- 

* Delatores, gehus hominum quidem nunquam fatis coercitum. 
publico cxitio repertum, & pcenis Tacit, Ann*l % 1. 4, c. 30. 

gining, 
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gining, that the dread of fo ignominious a punimmcnt 
would produce the fame effecT: as putting to death 
and being, at the fame time, defirous of giving fuch 
cowardly citizens an opportunity of atoning for their 
fault. 

7. To prevent his laws from being too ramly or 
cafily abrogated, he impofed a very fevere and hazar- 
dous condition on all perfons who mould propofe to al- 
ter or amend them in any manner. Thefe were fen 
tenced to appear in the public aflembly with a halter 
about their necks; and, in cafe the alteration propofed 
did not pafs, they were to be immediately ftrangled. 
There were but three amendments ever propofed, and 
all of them admitted. 

Charondas did not long furvive his own laws. Re- 
turning one day from purfuing fome thieves, and find- 
ing a tumult in the city, he came armed into the af- 
fembly, though he himfelf had prohibited this by an 
exprefs law. A certain perfon objected to him, in fe- 
vere terms, that he violated his own laws ; / do not 
violate them, fays he, but thus feal them with my blood 
faying which, he plunged his fword into his bofom, 
and expired. 

IV. Z a levcus, another lawgiver', (d) At the fame 
time, there arofe among the Locrians another famous 



legiflator, Zaleucus by name, who, as well as Cha 



rondas, had been Pythagoras's difciple. There is now 
fcarce any thing extant of his, except a kind of pre- 
amble to his laws, which gives a moft advantageous 
idea of them. He requires, above all things, of the 
citizens, to believe and be firmly perfuaded, that there 
are gods ; and adds, that the bare catting up our 
eyes to the heavens, and contemplating their order and 
beauty, are fumcient to convince us, that it is impof- 
iible fo wonderful a fabric could have been formed by 
mere chance or human power. As the natural confe- 
rence of this belief, he exhorts men to honour and 

revere the gods, as the authors of whatever is good 



(d) Vw6f h za. p. 79—85. 
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and juft among mortals ; and to honour them, not 
merely by facrifices and fplendid gifts, but by a fage 
conduit, and by purity and innocence of manners ; 
thefe being infinitely more grateful to the immortals, 
than all the facrifices that can be offered. 

After this religious? exordium, in which he defcribes 
the fupreme being, as the fource whence all laws 
flow, as the chief authority which commands obedi- 
ence to them, as the moft powerful motive for our 
faithful obfervance of them, and as the perfect model 
to which mankind ought to conform ; he defcends to 
the particulars of thofe duties which men owe to one 
another ; and lays down a precept which is very well 
adapted to preferve peace and unity in fociety, by en- 
joining the individuals of it not to make their hatred 
and diffenfions perpetual, which would argue an un- 
fociableand favage difpofition ; but to treat their ene- 
mies as men who would foon be their friends. This 
is carrying morality to as great a perfection as could be 
expected from heathens. 

With regard to the duty of judges and magiflrates, 
after reprefenting to them, that, in pronouncing fen- 

tence, they ought never to fuffer themfelves to be by- 
alfed by friendship, hatred, or any other paffion ; he 
only exhorts them not to behave with the leaft haugh- 
tinefs or feverity towards the parties engaged in law, 
fince fuch are but too unhappy, in being obliged to un- 
dergo all the toils and fatigues infeparable from law- 
iuits. The office indeed of judges, how laborious fo- 
ever it may be, is far from giving them a right to ufe 
the contending parties with ill-nature; the very 
form and efience of their employment requiring them 
to behave with impartiality, and to do juftice on all 
occafions; and when they diftribute this even with 
mildnefs and humanity, it is only a debt they pay, 
and not a favour they grant. 

'Fobanith luxury from his republic, which he look- 
ed upon as the certain deit ruction of a government, 
be did not follow the practice eftublifhed in fome na- 

i tion?, 
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tions, where it is thought fufiicient, for the reftraining 



it, to punifh, by pecuniary mulcts, fuch as infringe 



the laws made on that occahon. But he acted, fays 
the hiftorian, in a more artful and ingenious, and at 
the fame time more effectual manner. He prohibited 
women from wearing rich and coflly fluffs, embroi- 
dered robes, precious ftones, ear-rings, necklaces, brace- 
lets, gold rings, and fuch like ornaments ; excepting 
none from this law but common proftitutes. He 
enacted a like law with regard to the men ; excepting, 
in the fame manner, from the obfervance of it, fuch 
only as were willing to pafs for debauchees and infa- 



mous wretches. By thefe regulations he eafily, and 
without violence, preferved the citizens from the leaft 
approaches to luxury and effeminacy *'. For no per- 
fon was fo abandoned to all fenfe of honour, as to be 
willing to wear the badges of his fhame, under the 
eye, as it were, of all the citizens ; fince this would 
make him the public laughing- flock, and idlect eter- 
nal mdimy on his family. 

V. MiLO the champion. We have feen him at the 
head of an army obtain a great victory. However, 
he was dill more renowned for his athletic ftrcnotb, 
than for his military bravery, lie was firnamed Cjo- 
t-onienfis, from Croton the place of his birth. It was 
his daughter, whom, as w-as before related, Democe- 
des the famous phyiician, and Milo\s countryman, 

married, after he had fled from Darius's court to 
Greece, his native country. 

. (e) Paufanias relates, that Milo, when but a child, 
was feven times victorious in one day at the Pythian 
games; that he won fix victories (at wreftling ) in 
the Olvmpic games, one of which was alio gained in 
his childhood ; and that challenging a feventh time, 
( in Olympia ) any perfon to wreftle with him, he 
could not engage, lor want of an opponent. He 



(c; Lib. 6. p. 369, 370. 

* More inter veteres recepto, dicas in ipfa profefiiona flagitii cre- 

»jui frtis pcenarum adversjs impu- debant. "facit, slant I. 1. a. c. 85. 

P 3 ' would 
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would hold a pomegranate infuch a manner, that with^ 
out breaking it, he would grafp itfo faft in his hand, 
that no force could poffibly wreft it from him. He 
would ftand fo firm on a * difcus, which had been 
oiled to make it the more flippery, that it was impoifi- 
ble to move him on thofe occafions. He would bind 
his head with a cord, after which, holding his breath 
flrongly, the veins of his head would fwell fo prodi- 
gioufly as to break the rope. When Milo, fixing his 
elbow on his fide, ftretched forth his right hand quite 
open, with his fingers held clofe one to the other, his 
thumb excepted, which he raifed, the utmoft ftrength 
of man could not feparate his little finger from the 

other three. 

All this was only a vain and puerile ofientation of 
his ftrength. Chance, however, gave him an oppor- 
tunity of making a much more laudable ufe of it. 
if) O ne day as he was attending the lectures of Py- 
thagoras, ( for he was one of his moil conftant dif- 
ciples ) the pillar which fupported the cieling of the 
fchool in which the pupils were afiembled, being fhaken 
by feme accident, Milo fupported it by his fingle 
Itrength, gave the auditors time to get away, and af- 
terwards he efcaped himfelf. 

What is related of the voracious appetite of the Ath- 
lete is almofl incredible, (g) Milo's appetite was fcarce 

fatiated with twenty minae ( pounds ) of meat, the 
fame quantity of bread, and three f congii of wine 
every day. Athenseus relates, that this champion ha- 
ving run the whole length of the {radium, with a bull 
of four years old on his moulders, he afterwards 
knocked him down with one ftroke of his fift, and 
eat the whole beaft that very day. I will take it for 
granted, that all the other particulars related of Milo 
are true ; but is it probable, that one man could de- 
vour a whole ox in fo fhort a time ? 

(f) Strab. J. 6. p. 263. (£) Athen. I..10. p. 412. 

* Ibis difcus was a- kind of quoit, flat and reund*. "f Thirty 

fcundS) orjfteen quarts*. 

We. 
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(h) We are told that Milo, when advanced to a 
very great age, feeing the reft of the champions 
Wreftling, and gazing upon his own arms which once 
were fo vigorous and robuft, but were then very much 
enfeebled by time, he burft into tears and cried, Alas f 
thefe arms arc now dead. 

(/) And yet he either forgot or concealed his weak- 
ness from himfelf ; the ftrong perfuafion he entertain- 
ed of his own ftrength, and which he preferved to the 
laft, proving fatal to him. Happening to meet, as he 
was travelling, an old oak, which had been opened by 
fome wedges that were forced into it, he undertook to 
fplit it in two by his bare ftrength. But, after forcing 
out the wedges, his arms were catched in the trunk 
of the tree, by the violence with which it clofed ; fo 
that being unable to difengage his hands, he was de- 
voured by wolves. 

(k) An author has judicioufly obferved, that this 
furprizingly-robuft champion, who prided himfelf fo 

much in his bodily ftrength, was the weakeft of men 
with regard to a paffion, which often fubdues and cap- 
tivates the ftrongeft ; a courtezan having gained fo 
great an afcendant over Milo, that fhe tyrannized over 
him in the moft imperious manner, and made him 
obey whatever commands (he laid upon him. 

CHAPTER III. 

The war of Peloponnefus, 
(I) r 1^ H E Peloponnefian war, which I am now 

M. entring upon, began about the end of the 

nrft year of the LXXXVIIth Olympiad, and lafted 
twenty feven years. Thucydides has writ the hiftory 
of it to the 2 r ft year inclusively. He gives us an ac- 
curate account of the feveral tranfa&ions of every year, 
which he divides into campaigns and winter-quarters. 
However, I ftiall not be fo minute, and fhall only 

(h) Cic. de Sencft. n. 47. (i) Paufan. I. 6. p. 370. 

(*) Mlhn. 1. z, c. 34. (/) A. M. 3573. Ant. J. C. 431. 
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extract fuch parts of it as appear moll entertaining 
and inftrufUve. Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus will 
alfo be of great affiftance to me on this occafion. 

Sect. I. The ficge of Plaice a by the Tbebans, Alter* 

nate ravages of Attica and Pcloponnefus. Honours 
paid to the Athenians who fell in the firjl campaign. 

The first year of the war. 

(m) 'T 1 H E fir ft ad of hoftility by which the war be- 

■* gan, was committed by the Thebans, who 
befieged Plataese, a city of Bceotia, in alliance with 
Athens. They were introduced into it by treachery 3 
but the citizens falling upon them in the night, killed 
them, about two hundred exxepted that were taken 
prifoners, and who a little after were put to death. 
The Athenians, as foon as news was brought of the 
action at Plataeae, fent fuccours and proviiions thither, 
and cleared the city of all perfons who were incapable 
of bearing arms. 

The truce being evidently broke, both fides prepared 
openly for war ; and ambafTadors were fent to all 
places, to ftrengthen themfelves by the alliance of the 
Greeks and Barbarians. Every part of Greece was in 
motion, feme few ilates and cities excepted, which 
continued neuter, till they mould fee the event of 
the war. The majority were for the Lacedaemonians, 
as being the deliverers of Greece, and efpoufed their 
intcrcii very warmly, becaufe the Athenians, forget- 
ting that the moderation and gcntlenefs with which 
they commanded over others, had procured them many 
allies, had afterwards alienated the greatcft part of 
them by their pride and the feverity of their govern- 
ment, and incurred the hatred, not only of thofe who 
were then fubject to them, but of all fuch as were ap- 
prchenfive of becoming their dependants. In this 
temper of mind were the Greeks at that time. 

(m) Thucyd. I. z. p. 99 — 122. Died. I. 12, p. 97 — 100. Plut. 
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Tiie confederates of each of thofe flates were as 
follows. 

All Peloponnefus, Argos excepted, which flood 
neuter, had declared for Lacedaemonia. The Achai- 
ans, the inhabitants of Pellene excepted, had alfo join- 
ed them ; but the latter alio engaged in fen fibly in that 
war. Out of Peloponnefus were the people of Me- 
gara, Locris, Bceotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, 
and Ana&orium. 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the peo- 
ple of Chios, Lesbos, Plataea?, the MefTenians of 
Naupa&us ; the greateft part of the Acarnanians, Cor- 
cyrans, Cephalenians, and Zacynthians, befides the 
feveral tributary countries, as maritime Caria, Doria 
that lies near it, Ionia, the Hellefpont ; and the cities 
of Thrace, Chalcis and Potidaea excepted ; all the 
iflands between Crete and Peloponnefus, eaflward j 
and the Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 

Immediately after the attempt on Platsese, the La- 
cedaemonians had ordered forces to be levied both 
within and without Peloponnefus ; and made all the 
preparations neceftary for entring the enemy's coun- 
try. All things being ready, two thirds of the troops 
marched to the Ifthmus of Corinth, and the reft were 
left to guard the country. Archidamus king of Lace- 
daemonia, who commanded the army, aflembled the 
generals and chief officers, and calling up the re- 
membrance of the great actions performed by their 
anceftors, and thofe they themfelves had done, or been 
eye-witnefe to, he exhorted them to fupport with 
the utmoft efforts of their valour, the priftine glory of 
their refpeclive cities, as well as their own fame. He 
declared, that the eyes of all Greece were upon them ; 
and that, in expectation of the iflue of a war which 
would determine its fate, they were inceflantly addref- 
flng heaven in favour of a people, who were as dear 
to them as the Athenians were become odious : That, 
however, he could not deny, but that they were going 

to march againft an enemy, who though greatly in- 

P 5 tcrior 
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ferror to them in numbers and in ftrength, were ne- 
verthelefs very powerful, warlike, and daring; and 
whofe courage would doubtlefs be ft ill more inflamed 
by the fight of danger, and the laying wafte of their 
territories * : That therefore they muft exert them- 
felves lo the utmoft, to fpread an immediate terror in 
the country they were going to enter, and to infpire 
the allies with new vigour. The whole army anfwered 
in the loudeft acclamations of joy, and afTured their 
generals that they would do their duty. 

The afTembly breaking up, Archidamus, ftill zea- 
lous for the welfare of Greece, and meditating how 
he might beft prevent a rupture, the dreadful confe- 
rences of which he forefaw, fent a Spartan to 
Athens, to endeavour, before they fhould come to 
lioftilities, to prevail, if poflible, with the Athenians 
fo lay afide their defigns ; fince otherwife an army 
would foon march into Attica. But the Athenians* 
fo far frcm admitting him to audience, or hearing his 
reafons, would not fo much as fufTer him to come in- 
to their city : Pericles having prevailed with the peo- 
ple to make an order, that no herald or ambaflador 
fliould be received from the Lacedaemonians, till they 
had firft laid down their arms. In confequence of 
this, the Spartan was commanded to leave the coun- 
try that very day ; and an efcort was fent to guard 
him to the frontiers, and to prevent his fpeaking to 
any perfon by the way. At hi's taking leave of the 
Athenians, he told them, that from that day great 
calamities would enfiie to all Greece. Archidamus, 
feeing no hopes of a reconciliation, marched for Attica, 
at tl>e head of fixty thoufand chofen - forces. 

Pericles, before the Lacedaemonians had entfed ihh 
country, declared to the Athenians, that fhould Ar- 
chidatnus, when he was laying Wafte their territories, 
fpare his (Pendens) lands, either on account of the 
right of hofpitality which fubfifted between them, or 

* Gnarus primis eventibus jnetum aut fiduciajn gigni, Tacit, Anna!, 
It 13, c, 31, 

to 
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to furnifh his enemies and tbofe who envied him, with 
a handle to flander him, as holding inteUigence with 



him, he declared, that from that day he made over all 
his lands and houfes to the city of Athens. He re- 
monftrated to the Athenians, that it was their intereft 



to confume the enemy's troops, by protracting the 



war ; and that for this purpofe, they muft immedi- 
ately remove all their effects out of the country, retire 
to the city, and fhut themfelves up in it without ever 
hazarding a battle. The Athenians, indeed, had not 
forces enough to take the field and oppofe the enemy. 
Their troops, exclufive of thofe in garrifon, amount- 
ed but to thirteen thoufand heavy-armed foldiers ; and 
fixteen thoufand inhabitants, including the young and 
old, the citizens as well as others, who were appointed 

to defend Athens : and befides thefe, twelve hundred 
troopers, including the archers who rode on horfeback, 

and fixteen hundred foot archers. This was the whole 
army of the Athenians. But their chief ftrength con- 
iifted in- a fleet of three hundred gallies, part of which 
were ordered to lay wafte the enemy's country, and 
the reft to awe the allies on whom contributions were 
levied, without which the Athenians could not defray 
the expences of the war. 

The Athenians, animated by the warm exhorta- 
tions of Pericles, brought from the country their 
wives, their children, their moveables, and all their 
effects* after which they pulled down their houfes, and 
even carried off the timber of them. With regard to 
the cattle of all kinds, they conveyed them into the 
ifland of Eubcea and the neighbouring ifles. How- 
ever, they were deeply affli&ed at this fad and preci- 
pitate migration, and it even forced tears from their 
eyes. From the time the Perfians left their country, 
that is, for near fifty years, they had enjoyed the 
fweets of peace, wholly employed in cultivating their 
lands, and feeding their flocks. But now (Tad fate 
of war \) they were obliged to abandon every thing. 

They took up their habitations in the city, as conve- 
niently 
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niently as they could, in the midft of fuch confufion j 
retiring either to their relations or friends j and fome 
■withdrew even to the temples and other public places. 

In the mean time the Lacedaemonians, being fet 
out upon their march, entered the country, and en- 
camped at CEnoe, which is the firft fortrefs towards 
Bceotia. They employed a long time in preparing the 
attack, and railing the batteries ; for which reafon 
complaints were made againft Archidamus, as if he 
carried on the war indolently, becaufe he bad not ap- 
proved of it. He was accufed of being too flow in his 
marches, and of encamping too long near Corinth. 
He was alfo charged with having been too dilatory in. 
raifing the army, and having defned to give the Athe- 
nians opportunity to carry off all their effects out of 
the country ; whereas, (they faid) had he marched 
fpeedily into it, all they had might have been plun- 
dered a. id deftroyed. His defign, however, was, to 
engage the Athenians, by thefe delays, to agree to an 
accommodation ; and to prevent a rupture, the con- 
fluences of which he forefaw would be pernicious to 
all Greece. Finding, after making feveral aflaults, 
that it would be impoflible for him to take the city, 
he raifed the (lege, and entered Attica in the midft of 
the harveft. Having laid wafte the whole country, 
he advanced as far as Acharnae, one of the greateft 
towns near Athans^ and but fifteen hundred paces from 
(he city. He there pitched his camp, in hopes that 
the Athenians, exafperated to fee him advanced fo 
near, would faily out to defend their country, and 
give him an opportunity of coming to a battle. 

It indeed was a great mortification to the Athenians, 
(haughty and imperious) to be braved and infulted in 
this manner by an enemy, whom they did not think 
fupericr to themfelves in courage. They were eye- 
witneffes of the dreadful havock made of their lands, 
and faw all their houfes and farms in a blaze. Tins 
fad fpeclacle was now fo fhecking, that they could not 

bear it any longer, and therefore demanded fiercely to 

be 
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be led out againft the Lacedaemonians, be the con- 
fequenee what it would. PericJes Taw plainly, that the 
Athenians would thereby hazard every thing, and ex- 
pofe their city to certain deftru&ion, ihould they march 
out to engage, under the walls of their city, an army 
of fixty thoufand fighting men, compofed of the 
choiceft troops at that time in Bceotia and Pelopon- 
nefus. Belides, he had made it his chief maxim, to 
fpare the blood of the citizens, fince that was an irre- 
parable lofs. Purfuing inflexibly therefore the plan he 
had laid down, and ftudious of nothing but how he 
might check the impatience and ardor of the Athe- 
nians, he was particularly careful not to aflemble either 
the fenate or the people left they Jfhould form fome 
fatal refolution, in fpite of all the oppofition in his 
power. His friends ufed all the intreaties imaginable, 
to make him change his conduct. His enemies, on 
the other fide, endeavoured to ftagger him, by their 

menaces and flanderous difcourfes. They ftrove to 
rouze him by fongs and fatires, in which they afperfed 
him as a man of a cowardly, infenfible caft of mind, 
who bafely gave up his country to the fword of the 
enemy. But no man mowed fo much rancour againft 
Pericles as * Cleon. He was the fon of a currier, and 
alfo followed that trade. He had raifed himfelf by 



faction, and probably by a fpecies of merit which 

thofe muft pofiefs who would rife in popular govern- 
ments. He had a thundering, and at the fame time 
a fpecious voice ; and befides he pofiefied, in a won- 
derful manner, the art of gaining the people, and 
bringing them over to his mtereft. It was he who en- 
acted a law, that three obolt (not two as before) mould 
be given to each of the fix thoufand judges. The cha- 
racter ifticks which more immediately diftinguifhed 
him were, an infupportably-vain - opinion of his owa 
abilities, a ridiculous perfuafion of his uncommon me- 
rit ; and a boldnefs of fpeech, which he carried to fo 

* It is be whom Arifiaghanei has inveighed fo much againft \ in fede- 



ral of hi* comedies. 



high 
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high a pitch of infolence as to fpare no man. But 
none of thefe things could move Pericles *. His great 
ftrength of mind raifed him above low, vulgar cla- 
mours. Like a good pilot in a raging ftorm, who 
after lie has given out the proper orders, and taken all 
the precautions neceflary, is ftudious of nothing but 
how to make the beft ufe of his art, without fuffering 
himfelf to be moved by the tears or intreaties of thofe 
•whom fear has diftra&ed ; Pericles, in like manner, 
after having put the city in a good pofture of defence, 
and pofted guards in all places to prevent a furprize, 
followed thofe counfels which his prudence fuggefted, 
entirely regardlefs of the complaints, the taunts and 
licentious difcourfes of the citizens ; from a firm per- 
fuafion, that he knew much better than they in what 
manner they were to be governed. ( a) It then ap- 
peared evidently, fays Plutarch, that Pericles v/as ab- 
solute mafter of the minds of the Athenians, fince he 
prevailed fo far (at fuch a juncture as this) f as to keep 
them from fallying out of the city, as if he had kept 

the keys of the city in his own poffeflion ; and fixed, 
on their arms, the feal of his authoiity, to forbid their 
making ufe or them. Things happened exactly as Pe- 
ricles had foretold ; for the enemy, finding the Athe- 
nians were determined not to ftir out of their city, 
and having advice that the enemy's fleet carried fire 
and fword into their territories, they raifed their camp, 
and, after making dreadful havock in the whole coun- 
try thro' which they marched, they returned to Pelo- 
ponnefus, and retired to their feveral homes. 

It might here be asked, why Pericles a&ed, on this 
occafion, in a quite different manner from what The- 
miftocles had done about fifty years before, when, at 
Xerxes's approach, he made the Athenians march out 

of their city, and abandon it to the enemy. But a 

* 

(a) Plut. An Seni gcr. fit. refp, p. 784. 

* Spernendia ruraoribus validus. cxXa rS ftpy % ra$ xteTt T 

little 
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little reflexion will (how, that the circumftanccs dif- 
fered widely. Themiftocles, being invaded by all the 
forces of the Eaft, juftly concluded that it would be 
impoflible for him to withirand, in a fingle city, thofe 
millions of Barbarians who would have poured upon it 
like a deluge, and deprived him of all hopes of being 
fuccoured by his allies. This is the reafon given by 
Cicero. Fluff um enim tetius Barbaric ferre urbs una 
mn poterat. It was therefore prudent in him to retire 
for fome time, and to let the confufed multitude of 
Barbarians con fame and deftroy one another. But 
Pericles was TiOt engaged in fo formidable and oppref- 
five a war. T he odds were not very great, and he 
forefaw it would allow him time to breathe. Thus, 
like a judicious man and an able politician, he kept 
clofe in Athens, and could not be moved either by the 
remonftrances or murmurs of the citizens, (b) Cicero, 
Writing to his friend Atticus, condemns abfblutely the 
refolution which Pompey formed and executed, to a- 
bandon Rome to Casfar ; whereas he ought, in imita- 
tion of Pericles, to have have {hut himfelf up in it 
with the fenate, the magiitrares, and the worthieft of 
the citizens who had declared in his favour. 

After the Lacedaemonians were retired, the Athe- 
nians put troops into all the important potts both by 
fea and kind, purfuant to the plan they intended to 
follow as long as the war continued. They alfo came 
to a refolution, to keep always a thoufana talents in 
referve *, and an hundred galiies ; and never to ufe 
them, except the enemy mould invade Attica by fea ; 
at the 'ame time making it death for any man to pro- 
pofe the employing them any other way. 

The galiies which had been fent into Peloponnefus, 
made dreadful havock there, which confoPd the Athe- 
nian-, in fome meafure, for the loffes they had fuf- 
tained. One day as the forces were going on board, 

and Pericles was entring his own ihip 5 a fudden and 

(b) Lib. 7. Epift. 11, 
* Three millions* 

■ 2 total 
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total eclipfe of the fun erifued, and the earth was over- 

fpread with the deepeft gloom. This phenomenon 
filled the minds of the Athenians with the utmoft 
terror ; fuperftition, and the ignorance of natural cau- 
fes, making them confider fuch events as fatal omens. 
Pericles feeing the pilot who was on board his (hip 
aftonifhed, and incapable of managing the helm, 
threw his cloak over his face, and asked him whether 
he faw : the pilot anfwering, that the cloak took 
away all objects from his fight ; Pericles then gave 
him to underftand, that a like caufe, viz. the inter- 
pofition of the vaft body of the moon between his 
eyes and the fun, prevented his feeing its fplendor. 
(c) The firft year of the war of Peloponnefus being 

now elapfed, the Athenians, during the winter, folem- 
nized public funerals, according to antient cuftom, (a 
practice truly humane, and expremve of a juft grati- 
tude) in honour of thofe who had loft their lives in 
that campaign, a ceremony they obferved during the 
whole courfe of that war. For this purpofe they fet 
up, three days before, a tent, in which the bones of 
the deceafed citizens were expofed, and every perfon 
ftrewed flowers, incenfe, perfumes, and things of the 
fame kind upon thofe remains. They afterwards were 
put on a kind of chariots, in coffins made of cyprefs 
wood, every tribe having its particular coffin and cha- 
riot j but in one of the latter a large empty f coffin 
was carried, in honour of thofe whofe bodies had not 

1 

been found. The proceffion marched with a grave ? 
jmajeftic and religious pomp ; a great number of inhar 
bitants, both citizens and foreigners, aflifted at this 
mournful folemnity. The relations of the deceafed 
officers and foldiers flood weeping at the fepulchre, 
Thefe bones were carried to a public monument, in 
the fineft fuburb of the city, called the Ceramicus ; 
where were buried, in all ages, thofe v/ho loft their 

lives in the field, except the warriors of Marathon, 

(c) Thucyd. 1. 2. p. 122 — 13c, 

* \llefi are called Ci'&tafl ;a, 
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who, to immortalize their rare valour, were interred 
in the field of battle. Earth was afterwards laid over 
them, and then one of the citizens of the greateft dif- 
tin&ion pronounced their funeral oration. Pericles 
was now appointed to exercife this honourable office. 
When the ceremony was ended, he went from the 
fepulchre to the tribunal, in order to be the better 
heard, and fpoke the oration, the whole of which 
Thucydides has tranfmitted to us. Whether it was 
really compofed by Pericles, or by the hiftorian, we 
may affirm that it is truly worthy the reputation of 
both thofe great men, as well for the noble fimpli- 
ci ty of the ftile, as for the juft beauty of the thoughts, 
and the greatnefs of the fentiments which fbine in 
every part of it. (d) After having paid in fo folemn 
a manner, this double tribute of tears and applaufes, 
to the memory of thofe brave foldiers who had fa- 
crificed their lives to defend the liberties of their coun- 
try ; the public, who did not confine their gratitude 
to empty ceremonies and tears, maintained their wi- 
dows, and all their infant orphans. This was a pow- 
erful f incentive to animate the courage of the citi- 
zens ; for, great men are formed, where merit is beft 
rewarded. 

About the clofe of the fame campaign, the Athe- 
nians concluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of the 
Odryfians in Thrace 5 and, in confequence of this 
treaty, his fon was admitted a citizen of Athens. They 
al fo made an accommodation with Perdiccas king of 
Macedonia, by reftoring him the city of Thermje ; 
after which they joined their forces, in order to carry 
on the war in Chalcis. 

(d) Thucyd. p. 130. 



Sect, 
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Sect. II. The plague makes dreadful havoc k in Attica, 
Pericles is divefted of the command. The Lacedamo- 
nians addrefs the Perftans for aid, Potid<za is taken 
by the Athenians, Pericles is reftored to his employ- 
ment. His deaths and that of Jnaxagoras, 

Second and third years of the war. 

f/j T N the beginning of the fecond campaign, the 

*■■ enemy made an incurfion into the country as 
before, and laid it wafte. But the plague made a 
much greater devaftation in Athens ; the like having 
never been known. It is related, that it began in 
Ethiopia, whence it defcended into Egypt, from 
thenc« fpread over Libya, and a great part of Perfia ; 
and at laft broke at once, like a flood, upon Athens. 
Thucydides, who himfelf was feized with that deadly 
difeafe, has defcribed very minutely, the feveral cir- 
cumftances and fymptoms of it, in order, fays he, 
that a faithful and exact relation of this calamity may 
ferve as an inftru&ion to pofterity, in cafe the like 
fhould ever happen, (f) Hippocrates, who was em- 
ployed to vifit the fick, has alfo defcribed it in a me- 
dical, and (g) Lucretius in a poetical way. This pef- 
tilence baffled the utmoft efforts of art ; the moft ro- 
buft conftitutions were unable to withftand its attacks ; 
and the greatefl care and skill of the ph vficians were a 
feeble help to thofe who were infected. The inftant 
a perfon was feized, he was ftruck with defpair, 
which quite difabled him from attempting a cure. 
The affiftance that was given them was ineffectual, 
and proved mortal to all fuch of their relations as 
had the courage to approach them. The prodigious 
quantity of baggage which had been removed out 'of 
the country into the city, proved very noxious. Moft 

of the inhabitants, for want of lodging, lived in little 

(e) A. M. 3574. Ant. J. C. 430. Thucyd. 1. 2. p. 130 — 147. 
Diod. p. ioi, 102. PJut. in Pericl. p. 171. (/) Epidem. 

I. £. § J. fa) Lib. 2. c. 47. 

cottages, 
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cottages, in which they could fcarce breathe, during 
the raging heat of the fummer, fo that they were 
feen either piled one upon the other, (the dead, as 
well as thofe who were dying) or elfe crawling thro* 
the ftreets ; or lying along by the fide of fountains, to 
which they had dragged themfelves, to quench the 
raging thirft which confumed them. The very tem- 
ples were filled with dead bodies, and every part of the 
city exhibited a dreadful image of death ; without the 
leaft remedy for the prefent, or the leaft hopes with 
regard to futurity. 

(g) The plague, before it fpread into Attica, had- 
made wild havock in Perfia. Artaxerxes, who had 
been informed of the mighty reputation of Hippocrates 
of Cos, the greater! phyfician of that or any other age, 
caufed his governors to write to him, to invite him 
into his dominions, in order that he might prefcribeto 
thofe who were infected. The king made him the 
moft advantageous offers ; fettiiag no bounds to his re- 
wards on the fide of intereft, and, with regard to ho- 
nours, promifing to make him equal with the moft 
confiderable perfons in his court. The reader has al- 
ready been told, the prodigious regard which was 
mown to the Grecian phyficians in Perfia j and, in- 
deed, was it poflible that fo ufeful a man as Hippo- 
crates couJd be too well rewarded ? However, all the 
glitter of the Perfian riches and dignities were not ca- 
pable to corrupt him j nor flifle the hatred and aver- 
sion which was become natural to the Greeks for the 
Perfians, ever fince the latter had invaded them. This 
great phyfician therefore fent no other anfwer but 
this, that he was free from either wants or defires : 
that he owed all his cares to his fellow-citizens and 
countrymen ; and was under no obligation to Barba- 
rians, the declared enemies of Greece. Kings are not 
ufed to denials. Artaxerxes, therefore, in the higheft 
tranfports of rage, fent to the city of Cos, the native 
place of Hippocrates, and where he was at that time ; 

(g) Hippocrat, in Epift, 

commanding 
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commanding them to deliver up to him that infolent 
wretch, in order that he might be brought to condign 
punifhment ; and threatning, in cafe they refufed, to 
Jay wafle their city and, ifland in fuch a manner, that 
not the leaft footfteps of it fhould remain. How- 
ever, the inhabitants of Cos were not under the leaft 
terror. They made anfwer, that the menaces of 
Darius and Xerxes had not been able to prevail with 
them to give them earth and water, or to obey their 
orders - y that Artaxerxes's threats would be equally 
impotent ; that, let what would be the confequence, 
they would never give up their fellow-citizen ; and 
that they depended on the protection of the gods. 

Hippocrates had faid in one of his letters, that he 
owed himfelf entirely to his country. And indeed, 
the in (rant he was fent for to A then?, he went thi- 
ther, and did not once ftir out of the city till the 
plague was quite ceafed. He devoted hin.'eif entirely 
to the fervice of the lick ; and to multiply himfelf, 

as it were, he fent feveral of l.is difciples into all parts 
of the country ; after having inftru&ed them in what 
manner to treat their patients. The Athenians were 
ftruck with the deeper! fenfe of gratitude for this ge- 
nerous care of Hippocrates. They therefore ordained 
by a public decree, that Hippocrates fhould be initi- 
ated in the moft exalted myfteries, in the fame manner 
as Hercules the fon of Jupiter ; that a crown of gold 
fhould be prefented him, of the value of a thoufand 
ftaters *, amounting to five hundred piftoles French 
money ; and that the decree by which it was granted 
him, fhould be read aloud by a herald in the public 
games, on the folemn feflival of Panathenaea : That 
the freedom of the city fhould be given him, and 
himfelf be maintained, at the public charge, in the 
Prytaneum, all his life- time, in cafe he thought pro- 
per : In fine, that the children of all the people of 

Cos, whofe city had given birth to fo great a man, 

The Attic Jiater was a gold din weighing two drachm:. It is in 
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might be maintained and brought up in Athens, in 
the fame manner as if they had been born there. 

In the mean time the enemy having marched into 
Attica, came down towards the coaft, and advancing 
ftill forward, laid wafte the whole country. Pericles 
ftill adhering to the maxim he had eftablifhed, not to 
expofe the fafety of the ftate to the hazard of a battle, 
would not fuffer his troops to fally out of the city : 
however, before the enemy left rhe plains, he failed to 
Peloponnefus with an hundred galleys, in order to 
haften their retreat by his making fo powerful a di- 
verfion j and after having made a dreadful havock, 
(as he had done the firft year ) he returned into the 
city. The plague was ftill there as well as in the fleet, 
and it fpread to thofe troops that were befieging Po- 

tidaea. 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, 
who faw their country depopulated by two great 
fcourges, war and peftilence, began to defpond, and to 
murmur againft Pericles ; confidering him as the au- 
thor of all their calamities, as he had involved them 
in that fatal war. They then fent a deputation t6 
Lacedaemonia, to obtain, if poffible, an accommoda- 
tion by fome means or other, firmly refolved to make 
whatever concefTions fhould be demanded of them : 
however, the ambafFadors returned back without being 
able to obtain any terms. Complaints and murmurs 
now broke out afrefti ; and the whole city was in fuch 
a trouble and confufion, as feemed to prognofticate the 
worft of evils. Pericles, in the midlt of thisuniver- 
fal confternation, could not forbear afiembling the 
people j and endeavoured tofoften, and atthe fame time 
to encourage them, by juftifying himfelf. " The rea- 
<c fons," fays he, " which determined you to under- 
<c take this war, and which you approved at that 
ce time, are ftill the fame; and are not charged by 
" the alteration of circumftances, which neither you 
" nor my felf could forefee. Had it been left to 
" your option to make choice of peace or war, the 

" former 
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" former would certainly have been the more eligible 



<« 



but as there was no other means for preferving j 



<c liberty, but by drawing the fword, was it pollible 
" for you to hefitate ? If we are citizens who truly 
<c love our country, will our private misfortunes make 
" us neglect the common welfare of the ilate ? Every 
<c man feels the evil which afflicts him, becaufe it is 
** prefent ; but no one is fenfible of the good which 
8 6 will refult from it, becaufe it is not come. Have 
" you forgot the ftrength and grandeur of your em- 
M pire? Of the two parts which form this globe of 
<c ours, viz, the land and fea, you have abfolute pof- 
* c feffion of the latter; and no king, or any other 
" power, is able to oppofc your fleets. It is now your 



duty to prefer ve this glory and this empire 



" fign it for ever. Be not therefore grieved becaufe 
" you are deprived of a few country-houfes and gar- 
<c dens, which ought to be confidered no otherwife 
" than as the frame of the picture, though you would 
" feem to make them the picture itfelf. Confider, 
" that if you do but preferve your liberty, you will 
" eafily recover them ; but that mould you fuffer 
" your felves to be deprived of this blefling, you will 
" lofe every valuable pofleffion with it. Don't (how 
" lefs generofity than your anceftors, who, for the 
•** fake of preferving it, abandoned even their city .$ 
" and who, though they had not inherited fuch a 
4 6 glory from their anceftors, yet fufiered the worft 
" of evils, and engaged in the moft perilous enter- 
" prizes, to tranfmit it to you. I will confefs that 
4i your prefent calamities are exceedingly grievous, 
** and I my felf am duly fenfible and deeply afflicted 
4t for them. But is itjuft in you to exclaim againft 
" your general, merely for an accident that was not 
Xi to be diverted by all the prudence of man ; and to 
* c make him refponfable for an event, in which he has 
" not the leaft concern ? We muft fubmit patiently 
iC to thofe evils which heaven inflicts upon us, and 
" vigoroufly oppofe fuch as arife from our fellow- 

** creatures. 
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" creatures. As to the hatred and jealoufy which 
u attend on your profperity, they are the ufual lot of 
w all who believe themfelves worthy of commanding. 
" However, hatred and envy are not long-liv'd, but 
* c the glory that accompanies exalted aftions is immor- 
" tal. Revolve therefore perpetually in your minds, 
" how fhameful and ignominious it is for men to 
<c bow the neck to their enemies, and how glorious it 
** is to triumph over them ; and then, animated by 
" this double reflexion, march on to danger with 
" joy and intrepidity, and do not crouch fo tamely in 
" vain to the Lacedsemonians ; and call to mind, that 
" thofe who difplay the greateft bravery and refolu- 
" tion in dangers, acquire the moft efteem and ap- 
« plaufe." 

The motives of honour and fame, the remem- 
brance of the great actions of their anceftors, the 
foothing title of Sovereigns of Greece, and above all, 

the jealoufy of Sparta, the antient and perpetual rival 
of Athens, were the ufual motives which Pericles em- 
ployed to influence and animate the Athenians, and 
had hitherto never failed of fuccefs. But on this oc- 
cafion, the fenfe of the prefent evils prevailed over 
every other confideration, and ftifled all other thoughts. 
The Athenians indeed did not defign to fue the La- 
cedaemonians any more for peace, but the fight and 
prefence only of Pericles was infupportable to them. 
They therefore deprived him of the command of the 
army, and fentenced him to pay a fine, which, ac- 
cording to fome hiftorians, amounted to fifteen ta- 
lents *, and, according to others, fifty. 

However, this public difgrace of Pericles was not 
to be very lafting. The anger of the people was ap-» 
peafed by this firft effort, and had fpent itfelf in this 
injurious treatment of him, as the bee leaves its fting 
in the wound. But he was not now fo happy with 
regard to his domeftic evils 5 for, befides his having 
loft a great number of his friends and relations by the 

• Fifutn er fifty tboujand Trench enwns* 

peftilencc, 
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peftilence, feuds and divifions had long reigned in his 
family. Xanthippus, his eldeft fon, who himfelf was 
extremely profufe, and had married a young wife no 
lefs extravagant, could not bear his father's exadl: ceco- 
nomy, who allowed him but a very fmall fum for his 
pleafures. This made him borrow money in his fa- 
ther's name. When the lender demanded his debt of 
Pericles, he not only refufed to pay, but even profe- 
cuted him for it, Xanthippus was fo enraged, that 
he inveighed in the moft heinous terms againft his fa- 
ther, exclaiming againft him in all places, and ridicu- 
ling openly the aflemblies he held at his houfe, and his 
conferences with the Sophifts. He did not know that 
a fon, though treated unjuftly, ( which was far other- 
wife in his cafe ) ought to fubmit patiently to the in- 
juftice of his father, as a citizen is obliged to fuffer 
that of his country. 

The plague carried off Xanthippus. At the fame 
time Pericles loft his lifter, with many of his relations 
and beft friends, whofe affiftance he moft wanted in 
the adminiftration. But he did not fink under thefe 
lolTes ; his ftrength of mind was not (haken by them ; 
and he was not feen to weep or ftiow the ufual marks 
of forrow at the grave of any of his relations, till the 
death of Paralus, the laft of his legitimate children. 
That rude ftroke quite amazed him, though he did 
his utmoft to preferve his ufual tranquillity, and not 
fhow any outward fymptoms of forrow. But when 
he was to put the crown of flowers upon the head of 
his dead fon, he could not fupport the cruel fpectacle, 

nor ftifle the tranfports of his grief, which fore'd its 
way in cries, in fobs, and a flood of tears. 

Pericles, mifled by the principles of a falfe philofo 

phy, imagined, that bewailing the death of his rela- 
tions and children, would betray a weaknefs that no 
way fuited the greatnefs of foul he had ever (hewn ; 
and that on this occafion, the fcnfibility of the father, 
would fully the glory of the conqueror. Exceeding 

error, childifh illufion, which either makes heroifm 

confii* 
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confift in wild and lavage cruelty ; or leaving the fame 
crief and confufion in the mind, afTumes a vain outfide 



of conftancy and refutation, merely to be admired. 



But does martial bravery extinguish nature ? Is a man 
dead to all humane fentiments, becaufe he makes a con- 
fiderable figure in the fiate ? Antoninus the emperor 
had a much jufter way of thinking, when, on occa- 
hon of Marcus Aurelius's lamenting the death of the 
perfon who had brought him up, he faid ; * Suffer 
him to be a man, for neither phihfophy nor fovereignty 
renders us infcnfihle, 

Ficklenels and inconftancy were the prevailing cha- 
racters of the Athenians ; and as thefe carried them 
on a fudden to the greateft excelTes, they foon brought 
them back again within the bounds of moderation 
and gentlenefs. It was not long before they repented 
the injury they had done Pericles, and earneftly wifhed 
to fee him again in their aflemblies. By dint of fuf- 
fering they began to bear patiently their domeftic mif- 
fortunes, and to be fired more and more with a zeal for 
their country's glory ; and in their ardor for reinftating 
its affairs, they did not know any perfon more capable 
than Pericles of the adminiftration. Pericles, at that 
time, never ftirred out of his houfe, and was in the 
utmoft grief for the lofs he had fuftained. However, 
Alcibiades and the refl: of his friends intreated him to 
go abroad, and fhow himfelf in public. The people 
afked him pardon for their ungrateful ufage of him; 
and Pericles, moved with their entreaties, and per- 
fuaded that it did not become a good man to harbour 

the lean: refentment againfl: his country, relumed the 
government. 

About the end of the fecond campaign, fame am- 

bafiadors had fet out from Lacedaemon, in order to 
folicit the king of Perfia's alliance, and engage him 
to furnifh a fum of money for maintaining the fleet : 
this reflected great ignominy on the Lacedaemonian*, 

* Permitte illi uthomo fit : ne- rium tollit affechis. Jul. Coptic', 
<jue enlm veJ philofophia Y«i i^ifQ- ittvit, Antmini jP/7. 

Vol, III. who 
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who called themfelves the deliverers of Greece, flncc 
they thereby retracted or fullied the glorious actions 
they had formerly atchieved in her defence againft 
Perfia. They went by the way of Thrace, in order 
to difengage, if poflible, Sitalces from the alliance of 
the Athenians, and prevail with him to fuccour Poti- 
dsea. But they here met with fome Athenian ambaf- 
fadors, who caufed them to be arrefted as difturbers of 
the public peace, and afterwards to be fent to Athens, 
where, without fuffering them to be heard, they were 

put to death the fame day ; and their bodies thrown 
into the open fields, by way of reprifal on the Lace- 
daemonians, who treated all who were not of their 
party in the fame inhuman manner. It is fcarce pof- 
fible to conceive how two cities, which, a little be- 
fore, were fo ftrongly united, and ought to have 

fhewn a mutual civility and forbearance for each o- 
ther, could contract fo inveterate an hatred, and break 
into fuch cruel acts of violence, as infringe all the laws 
of war, humanity, and nations ; and prompted them 
toexercife greater cruelties upon one another, than if 
they had been at war with Barbarians. 

Potidaea had now been befieged almoir three years ; 
when the inhabitants, reduced to extremities, and in 
fuch want of proviiions that fome fed on human 
flefh, and not expecting any fuccours from the Pelo- 
ponnefians, whofe attempts in Attica had all proved 
abortive, furrendred on conditions. The circum- 
irances which made the Athenians treat them with le- 
nity, were, the feverity of the weather, which ex- 
ceedingly annoyed the bellegers ; and the prodigious 
expence of the fiege, which had already coft * two 
thoufand talents f. They therefore came out of the 



* The army icbicb bejicgcd Fc~ 
tidaa corjijied of three thoufand 
men, txclujlvt cf the fx teen hun- 
dred ivbo bad been fent under the 
command of Phcrr.ic. Every fol- 
(ticr received -aa-h') (WO drachms, 



or tivcnty pence ( French ) for wafer 
and man ; and thole of the gallics 
had the fame pay. Thucyd. 1. 3. 
p. iSz. 

•f Six tniUiini, 

city 
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city with their wives and children, as well citizens as 
foreigners, with each but one fuit of cloaths, and the 
women two, and only a little money to carry them 
home. The Athenians blamed their generals for 
granting this capitulation without their order; becaufe 
otherwife, as the citizens were reduced to the utmoft: 
extremities, they would have furrendred at difcretion. 
They fent a colony thither. 

(a) The firft thing Pericles did, after his being re- 
elected generaliflimo, was to propofe the abrogating of 
that law, which he himfelf had caufcd to be enaSed 
again ft baftards, when there were legitimate children. 
It declared, that fuch only fhould be confidered as true 
and legitimate Athenians, whofe fathers and mothers 
were both natives of Athens ; and it had been executed 
juft before with the utmoft rigour. For the * king of 
Egypt having fent to Athens a prefent of forty thou- 
fand meafures of corn to be diftributed among the peo- 
ple, the baftards, on account of this new law, were 
involved in a thoufand difficulties, till then unpraclifed, 
and which had not been fo much as thought of. Near 
five thoufand of them were condemned and fold as 
ilaves, whilft fourteen thoufand and forty citizens were 
confirmed in their privileges, and recognized as true 
Athenians. It was thought very ftrange, that the au- 
thor and promoter of this la w mould himfelf defire to 
have it repealed. But the Athenians were moved to 
companion at the domeftic calamities of Pericles ; fo 
that they permitted him to enter his baftard, in his 
own name, in the regiller of the citizens of his tribe. 

A little after he himfelf was infected with the pefti- 
lence. Being extremely ill, and ready to breathe his 
laft, the principal citizens, and fuel) of his friends as 

(a) A. M. 3575. An:. J. C. 439. 

* Plutarch decs not name this xerxes, an / ivbcm the Athenians^ 

ling, Ptvhaps u was Ir.arus, fin above thirty years bcfcre i had fint 
tj Pja;?:».e:icbus of Lyhht , iuko fuccews a».u-.f! the Pcrjijr.s. Tiiu- 
hid cnufid purl of the Fyyp.'ijr.s cy3. 1. 2, p. 68, 
a take 'up arr.u afrnnfi ArU- 

Q. * had 
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had not fcrfaken him, difccurfmg together in his bed- 
chamber about his rare merit, they ran over his ex- 
ploits, and computed the number of' his \ iclories ; for 

whilft he was gcneraliilimo or" the Athenians, he had 
erected for the glory of tlicir city nine trophies, in 
memory of as many battles gained by him. They did 



not imagine that Pericles heard what they were faying 
becaufe he feemed to have loft his fenfes ; but it was 
far other wife, for not a fmgle word of their difcourfe 
had efcaped him j when, breaking fuddenly from his 
illencc ; "I am furprized, fays he, <c that you fhould 
*r treafure up fo well in your memories, and extol fo 
< 6 highly a feries of actions, in which fortune had fo 
* c great a {hare, and which are common to me, with 
si fo many other generals ; and at the fame time mould 
* c forget the moll glorious circumitance in my life ; I 
44 mean, my never having can Jed a Jingle citizen to put 
<c on mourning''' Excellent words! which very few in 

high Nations can declare with truth. The Athenians 
were deeply aiBicled at his death. 

The reader has doubtlefs obferved, from what has 
been faid of Pericles, that in him were united moft 
qualities which conftitute the great man ; as thofe of 
the admiral, by his great skill in naval affairs j of the 
great captain, by his conquefts and victories ; of the 
high-treafurer, by the excellent order in which he put 
the finances; of the great politician, by the extent 
and juftnefs of his views, by his eloquence in public 
deliberations, and by the dexterity and addrefs with 




which he tranfacled affairs of a minifter of ftate, 
the methods he employed toincreafe trade and promote 
the arts in general : in fine, of father of his country, 
by the happinefs he procured to every individual, and 

which he always had in view, as the true fcope and 
end of his adminiftration. 

But I muft not omit another characteriftic w r hich 
was peculiar to him. He a&ed with fo much wif- 
dom, moderation, difintereftednefs and zeal for the 

public good j he discovered, in all things, fo great a 

fuperiority 



* 
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fuperiority of talents, and gave fo exalted an idea of 
his experience, capacity and integrity, that he ac- 
quired the confidence of all the Athenians ; and fix- 
ed (in his own favour) during forty years that he go- 
verned the Athenians, their natural ficklenefs and in- 
conftancy. He fuppreiTed that jealoufy, which an ex- 
treme fondnefs for liberty had made them entertain 



againft all citizens diftinguiihed by their merit and 




reat authority. But the moft furprizing circumfiance 
is, he gained this great afcendant merely by perfua- 
fion, without employing force, mean artifices, or any 
of thofe arts which a mean politician excufes in him- 
felf, upon the fpecious pretence, that the neceiiity of 
the public affairs, and reafons of ftate make them ne~ 
ce/Tary. 

(b) Anaxagoras died the fame year as Pericles. Plu- 
tarch relates a circumftance concerning him, that hap- 
pened fome time before, which muft not be omit- 
ted. He fays, that this philofopher, who had volunta- 
rily reduced himfelf to ex ceflive poverty, in order that 
he might have the greater leifure to puifue his ftudies ; 
finding himfelf neglected, in his old age, by Pericles, 



who, in the multiplicity of the public affairs, had not 
always time to think of him ; * wrapped his cloak 
about his head, and threw himfelf on the ground, in 
the fixed refolution to ftarve himfelf. Pericles heating 
of this accidentally, ran with the utmoft hafie to the 
philofopher's houfe, in the deepen: aiHiclion. He con- 
jured him, in the ftrongefl and moft moving terms, 
not to throw his life away ; adding, that it was not 
Anaxagoras but himfelf that was to be lamented, if he 
was fo unfortunate as to lofe fo wife and faithful a 
friend ; one who was fo capable of giving him whol- 
fome counfels, with regard to the prefling occafions of 
the ftate. Anaxagoras then, uncovering a little his 
head, fpoke thus to him : Pericles^ thofe uubo nfe a lamf> 

[b) Plut. in Pericl. p. 162. 

* It <was the cuftom for thofe to' <who ivere reduced to dcfjbai'r, ct;d 
cover their beads with their cloaks, re hived to die. 
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take care to feed it zvith oil. This was a gentle, and 
at the fame time a ftrong and piercing reproach. Pe- 
ricles ought to have fupplied his wants unafked. Many 
lamps are extinguished in this manner in a country, 
by the criminaf negligence of thofe who ought to fup- 
ply them. 

Sect. III. The Lacedemonians hefiege Plat tea. Mi- 
tylene is taken by the Athenians. Plataa furrendcrs. 
The plague breaks out again in Athens. 

Fourth and fifth years of the war. 

(c) nr HE moft memorable tranfaclion of the fol- 

lowing years, was, the fiege of Platseae by the 
Lacedaemonians, This was one of the moft famous 
fieges in antiquity, on account of the vigorous efforts 
of both parties \ but efpecially for the glorious refin- 
ance made by the befieged, and their bold and in— 
duftrious frratagem, by which feveral of them got out 
of the city, and by that means efcaped the fury of the 
enemy. The Lacedaemonians befieged this place in 
the beginning of the third campaign. As foon as they 
had pitched their camp round the city, in order to 
lay wade the places adjacent to it, the Plataeans fent 
feme deputies to Archidamus, who commanded on 
that occafion, to reprefent, that he could not attack 
them with the leaft fhadow of juftice, becaufe that, 
after the famous battle of Plataeae, Paufanias the Gre- 
cian general, offering up a facrifice in their city to Ju- 
piter the deliverer, in prefence of all the allies, had 
given them their freedom to reward their valour and 
zeal \ and therefore, that they ought not to be difturb- 
ed in the enjoyment of their liberties, fmce it had 
been granted them by a Lacedaemonian. Archidamus 
anfwered, that their demand would be very reafonable, 
had they not joined with the Athenians, the profefled 
enemies to the liberty of Greece j but that, if they 

(c) A. M. 3576. Ant. J. C. 4*8. Thucyd. 1. 2. p. 147 — 1 5 1 * 

Pied. 1.22. p. I02-*2C9, 

would 
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would difengage themfelves from their prefcnt alliance, 
or at leaft remain neuter, they then fhould be left in 
the full enjoyment of their privileges. The deputies 
replied, that they could not poffibly come to any agree- 
ment, without firft fending to Athens, whither their 
wives and children were retired. The Lacedaemoni- 
ans permitted them to fend thither ; when the Athe- 
nians promifing folemnly to fuccour them to the ut- 
moft of their power, the Plataeans refolved to fuflfer 
the laft extremities rather than furrender ; and accord- 
ingly they informed the Lacedaemonians, from their 
walls, that they could not comply with what was 

de fired. 

Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to 
mtnefsy that he did not firft infringe the alliance, and 
was not the caufe of the calamities which might befa! 
the Plataeans, for having refufed the juft and reafon- 
able conditions offered them, prepared for the fiegc. 

He furrounded the city with a circumvallation of trees, 
which were laid long-ways, very clofe together, with 
their boughs interwoven, and turned towards the city, 
to prevent any perfon from going out of it. He af- 
terwards threw up a platform to fet the batteries on; 
in hopes that, as fo many hands were employed, they 
mould foon take the city. He therefore caufed trees 

to be felled on mount Citbaeron, and interwove them 
with fafcines, in order to fupport the terrafs on all 
fides; he then threw into it wood, earth, and ftones; 
in a word, whatever could help to fill it up. The 
whole armv worked nkht and dav, without the leaft 
intermiffion, during feventy days : one half of the 
foldiers repofmg themfeives, whilft the reft were at 

work. 

TJie befieged ob/erving that the work began to rife, 
they threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the 
city oppofite to the platform, in order that they might 
always out-top the befiegers ; and filled the hollow of 
this wooden wall, with the bricks they took from the 
rubbifti of the neighbouring houfes 5 fo that the wall 

Q_4 of 
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of timber ferved in a manner as a defence to keep the 

wall from falling, as it was carrying up. It was co- 
vered, on the outfide, with hides both raw and dry, 
in order to (helter the works and the workmen from 
the fires difcharged agsinfr it. In proportion as itrofe, 
the platform was raifed alfo, which in this manner was 
carried to a great height. But the befieged made a 
hole in the oppofite wall, in order to carry off the 
earth that fuftained the platform ; which the befiegers 
perceiving, they put large paniers filled with mortar, 
in the place of the earth which had been removed, be- 
caufe thefe could not be fo eafily carried ofK The 
befieged therefore, finding their firfl ftratagcm defeat- 
ed, made a mine under ground as far as the platform, 
in order to flicker themfelvc, and to remove from it 
the earth and other materials of which it was com- 
pofed, and which they gave from hand to hand, as 
;ar as the city. The befiegers were a confiderable 
time without perceiving this, till at lad they found 
that their work did not go forward, and that the more 
earth they laid on, the weaker it grew. But the be- 
fieged judging that the fuperiority of numbers would 
at length prevail ; without amufing themfelvcs any 
longer at this work, or carrying the wall higher on the 
fide towards the battery, they contented themfelves 
vvith building another, within, in the form of a half- 
moon, both ends of which joined to the wall ; in order 
that the befieged might retire behind it when the fir ft 
wall fhould be forced ; and fo oblige the enemy to 
make frefli works. 

In the mean time the befiegers having fet up their 
machines (doubtlefs after they had filled up the ditch, 
though Thucydides does not fay this) fhook the city 
wail in a very terrible manner, which, • though it 
alarmed the citizens very muchf did "not however 
difcourage them. They employed every art .that for- 
tification could fuggeft againft the enemy's batteries. 
They prevented the effect of the battering rams, by 

ropes 
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ropes * which turned afide their ftrokes. They alfo 
employed another artifice ; the two ends of a great 
beam were made faft by long iron chains to two large 
pieces of timber, fupported at due diftance upon the 
wall in the nature of a ballance ; fo that whenever the 
enemy played their machine, the befieged iifted up this 
beam, and let it fall back on the head of the battering 
ram, which quite deaden'd its force, and confequent- 
ly made it of no effect. 

The befiegers finding the attack did not go on fuc- 
cefsfully, and that a new wall was raifed againft their 
platform, defpaired of being able to ftorm the place, 
and therefore changed the fiege into a blockade. How- 
ever, they firft endeavoured to fct fire to it, imagin- 

that the town might cafily be burnt down, as it 
was fo fmall, whenever a ftrong wind fliould rife ; for 
they employed all the artifices imaginable, to make 

themfelves maffcr of it as foon as poffible, and with 
little expence. They therefore threw fafcines into the 
intervals between the walls of the city and the in- 
trenchment with which they had furrounded them ; 
and filled thefe intervals in a very little time, becaufe 
of the multitude of hands employed by them ; in order 
to fet fire, at the fame time, to different parts of the 
city. They then lighted the fire with pitch and ful- 
phur, which in a moment madefuch a prodigious blaze 
that the like was never feen. This invention was 
very near carrying the city, which had bafHed ail 
others : For the befieged could not make head at once 
inft the fire and the enemy in feveral parts of the 
town ; and had the weather favoured the befiegers, as 
they flattered themfelves it would, it had certainly 
been taken : But hiftory informs us, that an exceed- 
ing heavy rain fell, which extinguished the fire. 

This la ft effort of the befiegers having been defeated 
as fuccefsfully as all the reft, they now turned the fiege 
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tbe'e ropes forced a variety cf jUp- they raij 

knots, with which they catcke'd the machine. 
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blockade, and furrounded the city with a brick 

wall, ftrengthened on each fide with a deep fofle. The 
whole army was engaged fucceflively in this work, and 
when it was finifhed, they left a guard over half of it ; 

Boeotians offering to guard the reft, upon which 




the Lacedaemonians returned to Sparta, about the 
month of October. There were now, in Plataeas, but 
four hundred inhabitants, and fourfcore Athenians ; 
with an hundred and ten women to drefs their victuals, 
and no other perfon, whether freeman or flave ; all 
the reft having been fent to Athens before the fiege. 

During the campaign, fome engagements were 
fought both by fea and land, which I omit, becaufe of 
no importance. 

The next fummer, which was the fourth year 
of the war, the people of Lesbos, the citizens of Me- 
thymne excepted, refolved to break their alliance with 
the Athenians. They had defigned to rebel before the 
war was declared, but the Lacedaemonians would not 
receive them at that time. The citizens of Methymne 
fent advice of this to the Athenians, afluring them, 
that if an immediate fuccour was not fent, the ifland 
would be inevitably loft. The affliction of the Athe- 
nians, who had fuftained great lofles by the war and 
the plague, was greatly increafed, when news was 
brought of the revolt of fo considerable an ifland, 
whole forces, which were quite freih, would now join 
the enemy, and reinforce them on a fudden by the ad- 
dition of a powerful fleet. The Athenians therefore 
fent forty gallies defigned for Peloponnefus, which ac- 
cordingly failed for Mitylene. The inhabitants, tho' 
in great confternation becaufe they were quite unpre- 
pared, however put on an appearance of bravery, and 
failed out of the port with their fiiips ; however, be- 
ing repulfed, they propofed an accommodation, which 
t 1 e Athenians liflened to, from an apprehen£on that 
they were not ftrong enough to reduce the ifland to 
their allegiance. A fufpenfion of arms was therefore 



(d; Thucyd. J. 3. p. 174 — 207. Died. 1. 12. p. icS, IC9. 



agreed 
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agreed upon, during which the Mitylenians fent am- 
bafladors to Athens. The fear of not obtaining their 
demands, made them fend others to Lacedaemonia, to 
defire fuccours. This was not ill judged, the Athe- 
nians fending them an anfwer which they had no reafon 
to interpret in their favour. 

The ambafTadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous 
voyage, being arrived in Lacedaemonia, the Spartans 

deferred giving them audience, till the folemnization 
of the Olympic games, in order that the allies might 
hear the complaints they had to make. I fhall repeat 
their whole fpeech on that occafion, as it may ferve at 
once, to give a juft idea of Thucydides's flile, and of 
the feveral ftates with regard to the Athenians and La- 
cedaemonians. " We are fenfible, faid the ambafla^ 
u dors, that it is the cuftom to ufe deferters well at 
firft, becaufe of the fervice they do thofe whom 
they fly to ; but to defpife them afterwards, as trai- 
tors to their country and friends. This is far from 
being unjuft, when they have no inducement to 
fuch a change ; when the fame union fubfifts, and 



" the fame aids reciprocally granted. But it is far 



(4 
4< 



it 



" otherwife between, us and the Athenians ; and we 
" intreat you not to be prejudiced againft us, be- 
<c caufe,. after having been treated mildly by the Athe- 

nians during the peace, we now renounce their al- 
<( liance when they are unfortunate. For being come 
" hither to demand admittance into the number of 

your friends and allies, we ought to begin our own 

juftificaticn,. oy fnowing the juftice and neceffity of 
our procedure ; it being impoffible for a true friend- 
<c {hip to be cftablifhed between individuals, or a folid 
te alliance between cities, unlefs both are founded on 
" virtue, and uniformity of principles and fentiments. 

" To come to the point : the treaty we concluded 
<c with the Athenians, was not to enflave Greece, 
" but to free it from the yoke of the Barbarians ; and 
" it was concluded after the retreat of the Perfians, 

ts when you renounced the command. We adhered 



to 
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to it with pleafure, fo long as the Athenians con- 
tinued to entertain juft defigns ; but, when we faw 
that they difcontinued the war they were carrying 



cc 



cc 



againft the enemy,, merely to cpprefs the allies 
*' we could not but fufpecl: their conduct. And, as 
*' it was extremely difficult, in fo great a diverfity of 



«c 



interefts and opinions, for all of them 



<c ftricl: union ; and ftill harder to make head againft 
u them, when alone and feparated ; they have fub 



jecled, by infenfible degrees, all the allies, except 



<c the inhabitants of Chios, and our people j and ufed 
<c our own forces for this end. For, at the fame time 
" that they left us feemingly at our liberty, they ob- 
<4 liged us to follow them ; though we could no longer 

" rely on their words, and had the ftrongeft reafon to 
" fear the like treatment. And indeed, what pro- 
<c bability is there, after their enflaving all the other 
tc ftates, that thev fhould {how a regard to us only, 



cc 



and admit us upon the foot of equals, if they may 




<€ become our matters whenever they plea/c 

< c ally as their power increafes daily, in proportion as 

C{ ours leffens ? A mutual fear between confederates, 

tc is a ftrong motive to make an alliance la/tins;, and 



cc 
cc 

cc 



cc 



to prevent unjuft and violent attempts, bv hs keep- 
ing all things in an equilibrium. Their leaving us 
the enjoyment of our liberties, was merely becaufc 
<c they could not intrench upon them by open force, 
u but only by that equity and fpecious moderation 
ts they have fhown us, Firfr, they pretended to 
prove from, their moderate conducl in regard to us, 
* c that, as we are free, we fhould not have marched 
tc in conjunction with them againll the other allies, 
,c had they not given them juft grounds for c,om- 
* c plaint. Secondly, by attacking the weakefl firff, 
and fubduing them one after another, they enabled 
themfelves, by their ruin, to fubjedl the mouVpower- 
" ful without difficult^, who at laft would be left a- 



C i 



cc 



* 6 lone and without fupport: whereas, had they be- 
" gun by invading us, at the time that the allies were 

4 i pofiefled 
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" poflelTed of all their troops, and were able to make 
" Tome ftand, they could not fo eafily have compleat- 
<c ed their defigns. Befides, as we had a large fleet, 
" which would Strengthen confiderably whatever party 
" we mould declare for, this was a check upon them. 



Add to this, that the high regard we have always 
mown for their republic, and the endeavours we 
" have ufed to gain the favour of thofe who com- 
" manded it, have fufpended our ruin. But we had 
" been undone, had not this war broke out; which 
" the fate of others leaves no room to doubt. 



" What friendihip then, what lairing alliance can 
" be concluded with thofe who never are friends and 
<c allies but when force is employed to make them 
continue fuch ? For, as they were obliged to carefs 
us during the war, to prevent our joining with the 
66 enemy ; we were constrained to treat them with 
" the fame regard in time of peace, to prevent their 



falling upon us. That which love prod 



" places, was with us the effect of fear. It was this 




c< circumffance that made an alliance fubfift fome time, 
" which both parties were determined to break upon 



the very fir ft favourable occalion : Let therefore 



<c one accufe us for the advantage we now take. We had 
<c not always the fame opportunity to fave, as they had 
" to ruin us ; but were under a neceffity of waiting 
" one, before we could venture to declare ourfelves. 

" Such are the motives which now oblige us to fol- 
<c licit your alliance; the equity and juftice of which 
" appear very ftrong to us, and confequently call 
" upon us to provide for ourfafety: We mould have 
" claimed your protection before, had you been foon- 
" er inclined to afford it us; for we offered ourfelves 
ce to you, even before the war broke out: We are 
" now come, at the perfuafion of the Boeotians your 
<c allies, to diiciv^aae ourfelves from the opnreflbrs of 



" Greece, and join cur arms with its defenders ; and 

" to provide for the fecurity of our fiatc, which is 

in imminent danger. If any thing can be ob- 
jected 



« 



«( 
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* 4 jected to our conduct, it is, our declaring fo preci- 
44 pitately, with more generofity than prudence, and 
44 without having made the lean: preparations. But 
this alfo ought to engage you to be the more ready 
in fuccouring us ; that you may not lofe the op- 
portunity of protecting the opprefled, and aveng- 
ing yourfelves on your enemies. There never was 
44 a more favourable conjuncture than that which now 
offers itfelf; a conjuncture, when war and peftilence 
44 have confumed their forces, and exhaufted their 
44 treafure : not to mention that their fleet is divided, 
44 by which means they will not be in a condition to 
refift you, Ihould you invade them at the fame time 
" by fea and land. For, they either will leave us to 
attack you, and give us an opportunity of fuccour- 
44 ing you 5 or they will oppofe us all together, and 
44 then you will have but half their forces to deal 
44 with. 

44 For the reft, let no one imagine that yeu will 
44 expofe yourfelves to dangers for a people incapable 
* 4 of doing you fervice. Our country indeed lies at a 
44 confiderable diftance from you, but our aid is near 
44 at hand. For the war will be carried on, not in 
44 Attica, as is fuppofed, but in that country whofe 
44 revenues are the fupport of Attica, and we are not 
44 far from it. Confider alfo, that in abandoning us, 
44 you will increafe the power of the Athenians by the 
44 addition of ours; and that no ftate will then dare to 
44 take up arms againft them. But in fuccouring us, 
44 you will ftrengthen yourfelves with a fleet which you 
44 fo much want ; you will. induce many other people, 
44 after our example, to join you j and you will take 
c< off" the reproach caft upon you, of abandoning thofe 
44 who have rccourfe to your protection, which will 
4t be no inconfiderable advantage to. you during the 
44 courfe of the war. 

44 We therefore implore you, in the name of Ju- 
44 piter Olympius, in whofe temple we now are, not 

5 l to fruflrate the hopes of the Greeks, nor reject: fup- 



piiants, 
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" pliants, whofe prefervation may be highly advanta- 
" gious, and whofe ruin may be infinitely pernicious 
" to you. Show yourfelves fuch now, as the idea 
" entertain'd of your generofity, and the extreme dan- 
" ger to which we are reduced, may demand ; that is, 
" the protectors of the aifiicled> and the deliverers of 
" Greece. ,, 

The allies, {truck with thefe reafons, admitted 
them into the alliance of Peloponnefus. An incurfion 
into the enemy's country was immediately refolved, 
and that the allies mould rendezvous at Corinth with 
two thirds of their forces. The Lacedaemonians ar- 
rived firft, and prepared engines for tranfporting the 
{hips from the gulf of Corinth into the fea of Athens, 
in order to invade Attica both by fea and land. The 
Athenians were no lefs active on their fide j but the 
allies, being employed in their harveft, and beginning 
to grow weary of the war, were a long time before 
they met. 

During this interval, the Athenians,, who perceived 
that all thefe preparations were made againft them, 
from a fuppofition that they were very weak ; to unr 
deceive the world, and (how that they alone were able 
to fupport a fleet without the aid of Lefbos, put to fea 
a fleet of an hundred fail, which they mann'd with 
citizens as well as foreigners ; not exempting a fingle 
citizen, except fuch only as were obliged to ferve on 
hoifeback, or whofe revenue amounted to five hun- 
dred meafures of corn. After having (hewed them- 
felves before the Iflhmus of Corinth, the more to 
difplay their power, they made defcents into whate- 
ver parts of Peloponnefus they pleafed. 

The world never faw a finer fleet. The Atheni- 
ans guarded their own country, and the coafts of 
Euboea and Salamis with a fleet of an hundred {hips : 
they cruifed round Peloponnefus with another fleet of 
the. like number of vefels without including their 
fleet before Lefbos a :id ether places. The whole a- 

mounted to upwards of two hundred and fifty gallies. 

The 
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The expences of this powerful armament entirely ex- 
hauffed their treafure, which had been very much 
drained before, by that of the fiege of Pctid^ea. 

The Lacedsemonians, greatly furprized at fo for- 
midable a fleet, which they no ways expected, return- 
ed with the utmofl expedition to their own country, 
and only ordered forty gallies to be fitted out for the 
fuccour of Mitylene, The Athenians had fent a rein- 
forcement thither, confifring of a thoufand heavy- 
armed troops, by whofe ailiftance they made a contra- 
vallation, with forts in the mofr. commodious places ; 
fo that it was blocked up, both by fea and land, in 
the beginning of winter. The Athenians were in fuch 
great want of money for carrying on this fiege, that 
they were reduced to ailefs themfelves, which they had 
never done before, and by this means two hundred 
* talents were fent to it. 

{a) The people of Mitylene being in want of all 
things, and having waited to no purpofe for the fuc- 
cours which the Lacedaemonians had promifed them, 
furrendered, upon condition that no perfon mould be 
put to death or imprifoned, till the ambafTadors, whom 
theyfhould fend to Athens, were returned ; and that, 
in the mean time, the troops mould be admitted into 
the city. As foon as the Athenians had got pclTeffion 
of the city, fuch of the factious Mityleneans as had 
fled to the altars for refuge, were conveyed to Tenc- 
dos, and afterwards to Athens. There the affair of 
the Mityleneans was debated. As their revolt had 
greatly exafperated the people, becaufe not preceded by 
any ill treatment, and it feemed a mere effect of their 
hatred for the Athenians, in the firft tranfports of 
their rage, they refolved to put all the citizens to 
death indifcriminately, and to make all the women 
and children flavcs ; and immediately t!:ey fent a galley 
to put the decree in execution. 

But night gave them leifure to make different re- 

(a) A. M. 3^77. Ant. J. C. 427. 

* Two hundred thoufand warns, uhut 45Q00 J. fterling. 

flections, 
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flections. This feverity was judged too cruel, and 
carried farther than confifted with juftice. They ima- 
ged to themfelves the fete of that unhappy city, en- 
tirely abandoned to flaughter, and repented their ha- 
ving involved the innocent with the guiltv. This 
fudden change of the Athenians gave the Mitylenean 
ambafTadors feme little glimmerings of hope; and they 
prevailed fo far with the magiftrates, as to have the af- 
fair debated a fecond time. Cleon, who had fuggefted 
the firft decree, a man of a fiery temper, and who 
had great authority over the people, maintained his 
opinion with great vehemence and heat. He repre- 
fented, that it was unworthy a wife government to 
change with every wind, and to annul in the morning 
what they had decreed the night before ; and that it 
was highly important to take an exemplary vengeance 
of the Mityleneans, in order to awe the reft of their 
allies who were every where ready to revolt. 

Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the dfxrffc 
aflembly, now oppofed his reflections more ftrongly 
than before. After defcribing, in a tender and pathe- 
tic manner, the deplorable condition of the Mitylene- 
ans, whofe minds ( he faid ) mufr. neceflarily be on the 
rack, whilft they were expecting a fentence that was 
to determine their fate ; he represented to the Athe- 
nians, that the fame of their mildnefs and clemency 
had always reflected the higheft honour on them, and 
cliftingui fried them glorioufiy from all other nations : 
' he obJlrved, that the citizens of Mitylene had been 
drawn involuntarily into the rebellion, a proof of 
which was, their furrendring the city to them, the 
inftant it was in their power to do it : they therefore, 
by this decree, would murder their benefactors, and 
confequently be both unjuft and ungrateful, in punch- 
ing the innocent with the guilty. He obferved far- 
ther, that fiippofing the Mityleneans in general were 
guilty, it would however be for the intereft of the 
Athenians to diflemble, in order that the rigorous pu- 

• nifliment they had decreed might not exa/perate the 
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reft of the allies ; and that the beft way to ptrt a ftop 
to the evil, would be, to leave room for repentance, 



and not plunge people into defpair, by the abfolute 



and irrevocable refufal. of a pardon. His opinion 
therefore was, that they fhould examine very delibe- 
rately the caufe of thofe fa&ious Mityleneans who had 
been brought to Athens, and pardon all the reft. 

The aflembly was very much divided, fo that Dio- 
dorus carried it only by a few votes. A fecond galley 
was therefore immediately fitted out. It was furnifhed 
with every thing that might accelerate its courfe ; and 
the ambafiadors of Mitylene promifed a great reward 
to the crew, provided they arrived time enough. They 
therefore did not quit their oars, even when they took 
fuftenance, but eat and drank as they rowed, and took 
their reft alternately 3 and, very happily for them, the 
wind was favourable. T he firft galley had got a day 
and night's fail before them ; but as thofe on board 
carried ill news, they did not make great hafte. Its 
arrival before the city had fpread the utinoft confterna- 
tion in every part of it : but it increafed infinitely, 
when the decree, by which all the citizens were fen- 
tenced to die, was read in a full aflembly. Nothing 
was now heard in all places but cries and loud laments. 
The moment that the fentence was going to be put in 



execution, advice came that a fecond galley was ar- 



rived. Immediately the cruel maflacre was fufpended. 
The aflembly was again convened ; and the decree 
which granted a pardon was liftened to with fuch a fi- 
lenceand joy, as is much eafier conceived than exprefled. 

All the factious Mityleneans, though upwards of a 
thoufand, were put to death. The city was afterwards 
difmantled, the mips delivered up 5 and the whole 
iiland, the city of Methymne excepted, was divided 
into three thoufand parts or portions, three hundred 
of which were confecrated to the fervice of tlie gods ; 
and the reft divided by lot, among fuch Athenians as 

were fent thither, to whom the natives of the country 

gave 
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gave a revenue of two * minx for every portion ; on 
which condition they were permitted to keep poflef- 
fion of the ifland, but not as proprietors. The cities 
which belonged to the Mityleneans on the coaft of 
Afia, were all fubje&ed by the Athenians. 

(b) During the winter of the preceding campaign, 
the inhabitants of Plataeae, having loft all hopes of 
fuccour, and being in the utmoft want of provifions, 
formed a refolution to cut their way through the ene- 
my : but half of them, {truck with the greatnefs of 
the danger, and the boldnefs of the enterprize, en- 
tirely loft courage when they came to the execution ; 
but the reft ( who were about two hundred and twenty 
foldiers ) perfifted in their refolution, and efcaped in 
the following manner. 

Before I begin the defcription of their efcape, it 
will be proper to inform my readers, in what fenfe I 
ufe certain expreflions Ifhall employ in it. In ftrictnefs 
of fpeech, the line or fortification which is made round 
a city when befieged, to prevent fallies, is called con." 
travallatton ; and that which is made "to prevent any 
fuccours from without, is named ctrcumvallation* Both 
thefe fortifications were ufed in this fiege ; however, 
for brevity fake, I fhall ufe only the former Serin. 

The contravallation confifted of two walls, at 
fixteen foot diftance one from the other. The fpace 
between the two walls being a kind of platform or ter- 
rafs, feemed to be but one fingle building, and com- 
pofed a range of cazerns or barracks, where the fol- 
diers had their lodgings. Lofty towers were built 
around it at proper diftances, extending from one 
wall to the other, in order that they might be able 
to defend themfelves at the fame time againft attack 
from within or without. There was no going from 
one cazern to another without croffing thofe towers j 
and on the top of the wall was a parapet on both fides, 

(£) Thucyd. 1. 3. p. 185 — 188. 

* the Attic mina was worth an hundred drachms t that is, fifty 
French livres* 

where 
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where a guard was commonly kept ; but in rainy 
weather, the foldiers ufed to fhelter themfelves in the 
towers, which ferved in the nature of guard-houfes, 
Such was the contravallation, on both fides of which 
was a ditch, the earth of which had been employed 
in making the bricks of the wall. 

The befieged firfr. took the height of the wall, by 
counting the rows of bricks which compofed it ; and this 
they did at different times, and employed feveral men 
for that purpofe, in order that they might not miftake 
in the calculation. This was the eafier, becaufe as 
the wall flood but at a fmall dilrance, every part of it 
was very vilible. They then made ladders of a pro- 
per length. 

All things being now ready for executing the defign, 
the befieged left the city one night when there was no 
moon, in the midfr. of aftorm of wind and rain. Af- 
ter croffing the firfl ditch, they drew near to the wall 
undifcovered, through the darknefsof the night ; not 
to mention that the noife made by the rain and wind 
prevented their being heard. They marched at fome 
diftance from one another, to prevent the clafhing of 
their arms, which were light, in order that thofewho 
carried them might be the more aclive; and one of 
their legs was naked, to keep them from Aiding fo 
eafily in the mire. Thofe who carried the ladders 
laid them in the fpace between the towers, where they 
knew no guard was polled, becaufe it rained. That 
inftant twelve men mounted the ladders, armed with 
only a coat of mail and a dagger, and marched di- 
rectly to the towers, fix on each fide. They were 



followed by foldiers armed only with javelins, that 



they might mount the eafier ; and their fhields were 



carried after them to be ufed in the charge. 

When mod; of thefe were got to the top of the 
wall, they were difcovered by the falling of a tile, which 
one of their comrades, in taking hold of the parapet, 



had thrown down. The alarm was immediately given 
from the towers, and the whole camp approached the 

wall 
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wall without difcovering the cccafion of the outcry, 
from the gloom of the night, and the violence of the 
ftorm. Belldes which, thofe who had flaid behind 
in the city, beat an alarm at the fame time in ano- 
ther quarter, to make a diverfion ; fo that the enemy 
did not know which way to turn themfelves, and were 
afraid to quit their ports. But a corps de referve, of 
three hundred men, who were kept for any unfore- 
feen accident that might happen, quitted the contra- 
vallation, and ran to that part where they heard the 
noife j and torches were held up towards Thebes, to 
mow that they muft run that way. But thofe in the 
city, to render the fignal of no ufe, made others at 
the fame time in different quarters, having prepared 
them on the wall for that purpofe. 

In the mean time, thofe who had mounted firft 
having poiTefFed themfelves of the two towers which 
flanked the interval where the ladders were fet ; and 
having killed thofe who guarded them, pofted them- 
felves there to defend the pafTage, and keep off the 
befiegers. Then fet ting ladders from the top of the 
wall againft the two towers, they caufed a good num- 
ber of their comrades to mount, in order to keep off, 
by the difcharge of their arrows, as well thofe who 
were advancing to the foot of the wall, as the others 
who were haftening from the neighbouring towers. 
Whilft this was doing, they had time to fet up feveral 
ladders, and to throw down the parapet, that the reft 
might come up with greater eafe. As faft as they came 
up, they went down on the other fide, and drew up 
near the fofse on the outfide, to {hoot at thofe who 
appeared. After they were paffed over, the men who 
were in the towers came down laft, and made to the 
fofse to follow after the reft. 

That inftant the guard of three hundred, with 
torches, came up. However, as the Plataeans faw 
their enemies by this light, better than they were feen 
by them, they took a furcr aim, by which means the 
laft crofied the ditch, without being attacked in their 

paJTage : 
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paflage : however, this was not done without difficul- 
ty, becaufe the ditch was froze over, and the ice 
would not bear, on account of the thaw and heavy 
rains. The violence of the ftorm was of great ad- 
vantage to them . 

After all were paffed, they took the road towards 
Thebes, the better to conceal their retreat ; becaufe it 
was not likely that they had fled towards a city of the 
enemy's. Immediately they perceived the befiegers, 
With torches in their hands, purfuing them in the road 
that led to Athens. After keeping that of Thebes 
about fix or feven * ftadia, they turned fhort to- 
ward the mountain, and refumed the route of Athens, 
whither two hundred and twelve arrived, out of two 
hundred and twenty who had quitted the place ; the 
reft having returned back to it through fear, one ar- 
cher excepted, who was taken on the fide of the fofse 
©f contravallation. The befiegers, after having pur- 
fued them to no purpofe, returned to their camp. 

In the mean time, the Plataeans who remained in 
the city, fuppofing that all their companions had been 
killed, ( becaufe thofe who were returned, to juftify 
themfelves, affirmed they were, ) fent a herald to de- 
mand the dead bodies ; but being told the true irate of 
the affair, he withdrew. 

(c) About the end of the following campaign, 
•which is that wherein Mitylene was taken, the Pla- 
taeans being in abfolute want of provifions, and una- 
ble to make the leaft defence, furrendred upon condi- 
tion that they fhould not be punifhed till they had been 
tried and adjudged in form of juftice. Five commif- 
ficners came for this purpofe from Lacedsemon ; and 
thefe, without charging them with any crime, barely 
afked them whether they had done any fervice to the 

Lacedaemonians and the allies in this war. The Pla- 
taeans were much furprized, as well as puzzled at this 
queftion ; and were fenfible, that it had been fuggefted 

(c) Thucyd. 1. 3. p. 208 — 220. Died. 1. 12. p. log. 
* Upwardt of a quarter cf a karue. 
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the Thebans, their profefled enemies, who had 
vowed their deft ru&ion. They therefore put the La- 
cedaemonians in mind of the fervices they had done 
to Greece in general, both at the battle of Artemi- 
iium, and that of Plataeae ; and particularly in Lace- 
daemonia, at the time of the earthquake, which was 
followed by the revolt of their flaves. The only rea- 
fon (they declared) of their having joined the Athe- 
nians afterwards, was, to defend themfelves from the 
hoftilities of the Thebans, againft whom they had im- 
plored the affiftance of the Lacedaemonians to no pur- 
pofe : That if that was imputed to them for a crime, 
which was only their misfortune, it ought not how- 
ever entirely to -obliterate the remembrance of their 
former fervices. " Caft your eyes, faid they, on the 
monuments of your anceftors which you fee here, 
to whom we annually pay all the honours which 
Can be rendered to the manes of the dead. You 
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thought lit to intruft their bodies with us, as 
were eye-witnefles of thejr bravery : And yet 
you will now give up their afhes to their murther- 
ers, in abandoning us to the Thebans, who fought 
againft them at the battle of Plataeae. Will you en- 
flave a province where Greece recovered its liberty ? 
Will you deftroy the temples of thofegods, to whom 
you owe the victory ? Will you abolim the memo- 
ry of their founders, who contributed fo greatly to 
your fafety ? On this occafion, we may venture to 
fay, our intereft is infeparable from your glory ; and 
you cannot deliver up your antient friends and bene- 
factors to the unjuft hatred of the Thebans, without 
eternal infamy to yourfelves. 
One would conclude, that thefe juft remonftrances 
fliould have made fome impreflion on the Lacedaemo- 
nians ; but they were byafTed more by the anfwer the 
Thebans made, and which was exprefled in the moft 
haughty and bitter terms againft the Plataeans ; and 
befides, they had brought their inftru&ions from Lace- 

dasmon. They ftood therefore to their firft queftion, 
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Whether the Plataans had done them anyfervice Jince the 
war ; and making them p<fs one after another, as 
they feverally anfwered, No, he was immediately 
butchered, and not one efcaped. About two hundred 
were killed in this manner ; and twenty-five Athe- 
nians, who were among them, met with the fame un- 
happy fate. Their wives, who had been taken pri- 
ibners, were made flaves. The Thebans afterwards 
peopled their city with exiles from Megaraand Platae^e ; 
but the year after they demolished it entirely. It was 
in this manner the Lacedaemonians, in the hopes or 
reaping great advantages from the Thebans, facrificed 
the Plataeans to their animofity, ninety-three years 
after their firffc alliance with the Athenians. 

(d) In the fixth year of the war of Peloponnefus, 
the plague broke out anew in Athens, and again 
fwept away great numbers. 




Sect. IV. The Athenians pojfefs them/elves of Pylus, 
and are afterwards bjfeged in it. The Spartans are 
Jhut up in the little if and of Sphafieria. Cleon makes 
himjelf mafcr of it. Ariaxerxes dies. 

The sixth and seventh years of the war. 

Pafs over feveral particular incidents of the fucceed- 
ing campaigns, which differ very little from one 
another ; the Lacedaemonians making regularly every 
year incuriions into Attica, and the Athenians into 
Peloponnefus : I likewife omit fome fieges in different 
places: (e) That of Pylus, a little city of Meffenia, 

four * hundred furlongs from Lacedsemon, was 
one of the moft confiderable. The Athenians, headed 
by Demoflhenes, had taken that city, and fortified 
themfelves very frrongly in it : this was the feventh 
year of the war. The Lacedaemonians left Attica 

{d) A. M. 3578. Ant. J. C. 42.6. Thucyd. 1. S.«p. 23a. 
(e) A. M. 3 579. Ant. J. C. 425. Thucyd. 1. 4. p. 253 — 280. Died. 
1. 12. p. 112 — 114. 




* Twenty French leagues. 
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immediately, in order to go and recover, if poflible, 

that place, and accordingly they attacked it both by 
fea and land. Brafidas, one of their leaders, fignalized 
himfelf here by the moft extraordinary acts of bravery. 
Oppofite to the city was a little ifland called Sphacr. 



ria, whence the belieged might be greatly annoyed 





nd the entrance of the harbour fhut up. They ther 
fore threw a chofen body of Lacedaemonians into it ; 
making, in all, four hundred and twenty, excluuve 
of the Helots. A battle was fought at fea, in which the 
Athenians were victorious, and accordingly erected 
a trophy. They furrounded the ifland ; and fet a 
uard in every part of it, to prevent any of the in- 
habitants from going out, or any proviflons from be- 
ing brought in to them. 

The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the 
magiftrate thought the affair of the utmoft importance, 
and therefore came himfelf upon the fpot, in order that 
he might be better able to take proper meafures 
when concluding that it would be impomble for him 
to fave thofe who were in the ifland, and that they at 
laft mud neceflarily be ilarved out, or be taken 
fome other means, he propofed an accommodation 
A fufpenfion of arms was concluded, in order to give 
the Lacedaemonians time to fend to Athens ; but 
upon condition that in the mean time they mould fur- 
render up all their gallies, and not attack the place 
either by fea or land, till the return of the ambafla- 
dors : That if they complied with thefe conditions, 
the Athenians would permit them to carry provifions 
to thofe who were in the ifland, at the * rate of io 
much for the mafter, and half for the fervant ; and 
that the whole mould be done publickly, and in fight 
of both armies : That, on the other fide, the Ather 
nians mould be allowed to keep guard round the ifland, 
to prevent any thing from going in or out of it, but 

* For the mqfters ) fu» Attick tyfes 9 or half / tuts of <ivir,t s grr,/ « 
tbcenkes of flour s making about piece of 'meat : -with half 'this quas* 
four pwndi and a half, tiva ca- thy for the firvants. 
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lhould not attack it in any manner : That in cafe this 
.agreement mould be infringed in the ieaft, the truce 
would be broke ; otherwife, that it mould continue in 
full force till the return of the ambafladors, whom the 
Athenians obliged themfelves, by the articles, to con- 
vey backwards and forv/ards ; and that then the La- 
cedaemonians mould have their mips reftored, in the 
lame condition in which they had been delivered up, 
Such were the articles of the treaty. The Lacedae- 
monians began to put it in execution, by furrendrii 
about threefcore mips j after which they fent ambafi 

dors to Athens. 

Being admitted to audience before the people, they 
began by faying, that they were come to the Atheni- 
ans to fue for that peace, which they themfeles were, 
a little before, in a condition to grant : That they now 



might acquire the glory of having reftored the tran- 
quillity of all Greece, as the Lacedaemonians con- 
jented to their being arbitrators in this treaty : That 
the danger to which their citizens were expofed in the 
jfland, had determined them to take fuch a jftep as 
could not but be very grating to Lacedaemonians: 
However, that their aftairs were far from being defpe- 
rate, and therefore, that now was the time to eiia- 
blifh, between the two republicks, a firm and folid 
friendmip 3 becaufe the affairs of both were ftill fluc- 
tuating, and fortune had not yet declared abfolutely 
in favour of either : That the gods frequently abandon 
thofe whom fuccefs makes proud, by {hitting the fcene, 
and rendering them as unfortunate as they before had 
been happy : That they ought to confider, that the 
fate of arms is very uncertain ; and that the means to 
eftablifh a lafting peace, is not to triumph over an 
enemy by oppreffing him, but to agree to a reconcili- 
ation on juft and reafonable terms : For then, con- 



quered by generohty and not by violence, his future 



thoughts being all employed, not on revenge, but on 
gratitude, he is delighted, and thinks it his duty, to 

obferve his engagements with inviolable fidelity. 
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The Athenians had now an happy opportunity for 
terminating the war, by a peace which would have 
been as glorious to them, as advantageous to all Greece, 
But Cleon, who had a great afcendant over the peo- 
ple, prevented its taking erTe6t. They therefore an* 
fwered, by his advice, that; thofe who were in the 
ifland mould firft furrender at difcretion j and after- 
wards be carried to Athens, on the condition of being 
fent back from it, as foon as the Lacedemonians 
mould have reftored the cities, &c. which the Athe- 
nians had been forced to give up by the laft treaty ; 
and that thefe tilings being done, a firm and lafting 
peace mould be concluded. The Lacedaemonians de- 
manded that deputies mould be appointed, and that 
the Athenians mould engage to ratify what they mould 
conclude. But Cleon exclaimed againft this propofal, 
and faid, it was plain they did not deal fairly, fince 
they would not tranfact with the people, but with 
particular men, whom they might eafily bribe ; and 
that, if they had any thing to offer, they mould do it 
immediately. The Lacedaemonians, finding there was 
no pombility for them to treat with the people, with- 
out advifmg with their allies ; and that if any thing 
had been granted by them to their prejudice, they muft 
be refponfible for it, went away without concluding 
any thing ; fully perfuaded that they muft not expect 
equitable^reatmcnt from the Athenians, in the prefent 
flate of their affairs and difpoiltion from profperity. 

As foon as they were returned to P^lus, the fufpen- 
Jion ceafed ; But when the Lacedaemonians came to 
demand back their mips, the Athenians refufcd to give 
them up, upon pretence that the treaty had been in- 
fringed in fome particulars of little confequence. The 
Lacedemonians inveighed ftroneiv a<iainu; tin's refufal, 
as being a manifett perfidy; and immediately prepared 
for war with greater vigour and animonty than before. 

A haughty carriage in fuccel.s, and want or Uihh in 

the abler vation cl treaties, never fail, at iair, to in- 

R 2 volve 
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volve a people in great calamities. This will appear 
by what follow?. 

The Athenians continued to keep a ftric"t guard 
round the ifland, to prevent any provifions from being 
brought into it, and hoped they mould foon be able 
to jftarve Gut the inhabitants. But the Lacedaemoni- 
ans engaged the whole country in their intereft by the 
views of gain, laying a heavy tax upon provifions, 
and giving fuch flaves their freedom as mould run any 
into it. Provifions were therefore now brought, ( at 
the hazard of mens lives ) from all parts of Pelopon- 
nefus. There were even divers, who fwam from 
the coaft to the ifland, oppofite to the harbour, and 
drew after them goats-fkins filled with pounded linfeed, 
and poppies mixed with honey. 

Thofe who were befieged in Pylus were reduced to 
almoft the like extremities, being in want both of wa- 
ter and provifions. When advice was brought to A- 
thens, that their countrymen, fo far from reducing the 
enemy by famine, were themfelves almoft ftarved ; 
it was feared, that as it would not be poflible for the 
fleet to fubfift during the winter, on a defert coaft 
which belonged to the enemy, nor to lie at anchor 
in fo dangerous a road, the ifland muft by that means 
be lefs fecurely guarded, which would give the pri- 
foners an opportunity of efcaping. But the circum- 
ftance they chiefly dreaded was, left the L^edsemo- 
nians, after their countrymen were once extricated 
from their danger, mould refufe to hearken to any 
conditions of peace; fo that they now repented their 
having; refufed it when offered them. 

Cleon faw plainly that thefe complaints would termi- 
nate in him. He therefore began by aflerting, that it 
was all a falfe report concerning the extreme want of 
provifions, to which the Athenians, bojh within and 
without Pylus, were faid to be reduced. He next ex- 
claimed, inprefenceof the people, againft the fupine- 
nefs and inactivity of the leaders who befieged the 
ifland, pretending, that were they to exert the leafr. 

bravery, 
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bravery, they might foon take the ilUnd ; and that 
had he commanded, he would foon have taken it. 
Upon this he was immediately appointed to command 
the expedition j Nicias, who was before elected, re- 
figning voluntarily that honour to him, either through 
weaknefc, for he was naturally timid, or out of a po- 
litical view, in order that the ill fuccefs which it was 
generally believed Cleon would meet with in this en- 
terprize, might lofe him the favour of the people. 
But now Cleon was greatly furprized as well as em- 
barraffed ; for he did not expert that the Athenians 
would take him at his word, he being a finer talker 
than foldier, and much more able with his tongue 
than his fword. However, he defired leave to wave 
the honour they offered him, for which he alledged fe- 
veral excufes : But finding that the more he declined 
the command, the more they pre/led him to accept it, 
he changed his note ; and fupplying his want of cou- 
rage with rodomontade, he declared before the whole 
a/Tembly, with a firm and refolute air, that he would* 
bring, in twenty days, thofe of the ifland prifoners, 
or lofe his- life. The whole affembly, on hearing 
thofe words, fet up a laugh, for they knew the man. 

Cleon however, contrary to the expectation of 
every body, made good his words. He and Demofthe- 
nes (the other chief) landed in the ifland, attacked 
the enemy with great vigour, drove them from poft 
to poft, and gaining ground perpetually, at Jaft forced 
them to the extremity of the ifland. The Lacedce- 
monians had fformed a fort that was thought inaccef- 
fible. There they drew up in battle-array, faced about 
to that fide only where they could be attacked, and de- 
fended themfelves like fo many lions. As the engage- 
ment had held the greateft part of the day, and the 
foldiers were opprelled with heat and wearinefs, and 
parched with thirft, the general of the Meflenians, di- 
recting himfeif to Cleon and Demofihenes, faid, that 
all their efforts would be to no purpofe, unlefs they 
charged their enemies rear ; and promifed, if they 

R 3 would 
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would give him but fome troops armed with mjflive 
weapons, that he would endeavour to find a pafiage. 
Accordingly, he and his followers climbed up certain 
fleep and craggy places which were not guarded, when 
coming down unperceived into the fort, he appeared 
on a fudden at the backs of the Lacedaemonians, which 

y damped their courage, and afterwards com- 
pleated their overthrow. They now made but a very 



feeble refiirance ; and being opprefied with numbers 



attacked on all fides, and deje&ed through fatigue and 
defpair, they began to give way : but the Athenians 
feized on aH the paffes to cut off their retreat. Cleon 
and Demofrhenes, finding that fhould the battle conti- 
nue, not a man of them would efcape, and being de- 
hrous of carrying them 2live to Athens, they com- 
manded their fold iers to defifr; and caufed proclama- 
tion to be made by a herald, for them to lay down 
their arms and furrender at difcretion. At thefe word's, 
the greateft part lowered their fhields, and clapped 
their hands in token of approbation. A kind of fuf- 
penfion of arms was agreed upon ; and their com- 
mander defired leave might be granted him, to difpatch 
a mefienger to the camp, to know the refolution of 
the generals. This was not allowed, but they called 
heralds from the ccafx ; and after feveral mefTages, a 
Lacedc-emonian advanced forward, and cried aloud, 
that they v/ere permitted to treat with the enemy, pro- 
vided they did not fubmit to difhonourable terms. 
Upon this, they held a conference ; after which they 
furrendred at difcretion, and weie kept till the next 
day. The Athenians then raifing a trophy, and re- 
ftoring the Lacedaemonians their dead, embarked for 
their own country, after diftributing the 

the feveral fhips, and committing the guard of 
them to the captain of the gallies. 

In this battle an hundred and twenty-eight Lace 
dremonians fell, out of four hundred and twenty 
which was their number at firft j fo that there fur 
vived net quite three hundred, an hundred and twen 
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ty of whom were Spartans, that is, inhabitants of the 
city of Sparta. The fiege of the ifland, (to com- 
pute from the beginning of it, including the time em- 
ployed in the truce ) had lafted threefcore and twelve 
days. They all now left Pylus ; and Cleon's pro- 
mife, though fo vain and ralli, was found literally 
true. But the moft furprizing circumftance was, the 
capitulation that had been made ; for it was believed 
that the Lacedaemonians, fo far from furrendring their 
arms, would die fword in hand. 

Being come to Athens, they were ordered to re- 
main prifoners till a peace mould be concluded, pro- 
vided the Lacedemonians did not make any incurfions 
into their country, for that then they mould all be 
put to death. They left a garrifon in Pylus. The 
MeiTenians of Naupaclus, who had formerly pofieiTed 
it, fent thither the flower of their youth, who very 
much infefled the Lacedaemonians by their incurfions ; 
and as thefe iMeifenians fpolce the language of the coun- 
try, they prevailed with a great number of Haves to 
join them. The Lacedaemonians, dreading a greater 
evil, fent fevera! deputations to Athens, but to no 
purpofe ; the Athenians being too much elated with 
their profperity, and efpecially their late fuccefs, to 
lifren to any terms. 

(f) In the feventh year of the Peloponnefian war, 
Artaxerxes fent to the Lacedaemonians an ambafTador 
named Artaphernes, with a letter written in the A/Ty- 
nan language, in which he faid, that he had received 

many embames from them, but the purport of them 
all differed fo widely, that he could not comprehend 
in any manner what it was they requefted : that in 
this uncertainty, he had thought proper to fend a Per- 
Jian, to acquaint them, that if they had any propofal 
to make, they mould fend a perfon in whom they 
could confide along with him, from whom he might 
be exactly informed in what they defired. This am- 
baffador, arriving at Eion on the river Strymon in 

(/) Thucyd. 1. 4. p. 2Zr, a86. 
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Thrace, was there taken prifoner, about the clo/e of 

this year, by one of the admirals of the Athenian 

fleet, who fent him to Athens. He was treated with 

the utmbfi civility and refpecl: ; the Athenians being 

extremely defirous of recovering the favour of the 
king his matter. 

The year following, as foon as the feafon would 
permit the Athenians to put to fea, they fent the am- 
hafiador back in one of their mips at the public ex- 
pence ; and appointed fome of their citizens to wait 
upon him to the court of Perfia, in quality of ambaf- 
fadors. Upon landing at Ephefus, they were inform- 
ed that Artaxerxes was dead : when the Athenian am- 
bafiadors, thinking it not advifable to proceed farther 

after this news, took leave of Artaphernes, and re- 
turned to their own country. 
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CHAPTER I. 

H I S chapter contains the thirteen years of 
the Peloponnefian war, to the nineteenth in- 
clufively. 

Sect. I. The very fiort reigns of Xerxes II. and Sog- 
dianus. They are fuccecded by Darius Nothus. He 
puts a flop to the injury ctlion of Egypt , and that of 
Media. He be/tows on Cyrus y his yoangeft fon> the 
fupreme command of all Afia minor. 

fe) A RTAXERXES died about the beginning of 
" the forty-ninth year of his reign.. Xerxes, 
who fuccecded him, was the only fen which the queen 
his wife brought him: but he had feveueen others by 

(f) A.M. 3579. Ant. J. C. 425. Ctef. c. 47 — 51. Died. 1. 12. 
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his concubines, among whom was Sogdianus, ( who 
is called Secondianus by Ctefias) Ochus and Arfites. 
(h) Sogdianus in concert with Pharnacias one of 
Xerxes's eunuchs, came infidicufly, one feftival day, 
to the new king, who, after drinking too immode- 
rately, was retired to his chamber, in order to give 
the fumes of the wine he had drank time to evapo- 
rate ; where he killed him without any difficulty, 
after he had reigned but forty- five days j and was de- 
clared king in his flead. 



He was fcarce on the throne, but he put to death 
Bagorazus, the mofr. faithful of all his father's eunuchs. 
It was he who had been appointed to fuper intend the 
interment of Artaxerxes, and of the queen, Xerxes's 
mother, who died the fame day with her royal con- 
fort. After having depofited the two bodies in the 
maufolaeum, where the kings of Perfia were interred, 
he found, at his return, Sogdianus on the throne, who 
did not receive him favourably, upon account of feme 
difference with him in the life-time of his father. But 
the new king did not Hop here ; not long after he took 
an opportunity to quarrel with him, on fome trifling 
c i rcu rn f! an ce relating to the obfequies of his father, 
and can fed him to be ftoned. 

By thefe two murders, that of his brother Xerxes 
and of Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army 
and nobility, fo that he did not think himfelf fafe on 



a throne, to which he had forced his way by fuch 



horrid murders. He fufpccled that his brothers har- 
boured the likedefignj and Ochus, to whom his fa- 
ther had left the government of PJyrcania, was the 
chief object of his fufpicion. Accordingly he fent for 
him, with the intention of getting him murdered 
affoon as he arrived. However Ochus, who faw thn./ 
his defign, delayed coming upon various pretences; 
which he continued till he advanced at the head of a 
ffrong army, which he openly declared he would em- 



(b) A. M. Ant. J. C. 424. 
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ploy, to revenge the death of his brother Xerxes. 
This declaration brought over to him a great number 
of the nobility, and feveral governors of the provinces, 
they being juftly difTatisfied at Sogdianus's cruelty and 
ill-conduc\. They put the tiara on Ochus's head, and 

proclaimed him king. Sogdianus, feeing himfelf a- 
bandoned in this manner, was as mean and cowardly 
in the flight defence he made to maintain his crown, 
as he had before been unjuft and barbarous in ufurping 
it. Contrary to the advice of his bcft friends, and the 
wifeft perfons who frill adhered to him, he concluded 
a treajty with his brother, who getting him into his 
hands, caufed him to be thrown into allies, where he 
died a cruel death. (/) This was a kind of puniftiment 
peculiar to the Perfians, and exercifed only on great 
criminals. One of the larffeft towers was filled to a. 
certain height with afhes. The criminal then was 
thrown headlong from the top of the tower into them ; 
after which, the afhes were by a wheel turned perpe- 
tually round him, till he was fuffocated. Th is tnis 
wicked prince loft his life and empire, which he en- 
joyed fix months and fifteen days. 



{k) Ochus, by the death of Sogdianus, now faw 



himfelf pofTeflcd of the empire. As foon as he was 
well fettled in it, he changed his name from Ochus to 
that of Darius. To d'Piinguifh him, hiftorians add 
the epithet fignifying baftard. He reigned 

nineteen years. 

Arfites, feeing in what manner Sogdianus had fup- 
planted Xerxes, 2nd had himfelf been dethroned by 
Ochus, meditated to ferve the latter in the fame man- 
ner. Though he was his brother by the father's 
as well as mother's fide, he openly revolted againft 
him, and was aiTifted in it by Artyphius fon of Mega- 
zus. Ochus, whom hereafter we mall always call 
Darius, fent Artafyras, one of his generals, againft 

(/') Val. Max, ), 9 : c. z, a Muccab. c, xlii, ('•) A. M. 3581. 
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Artyphius $ and himfelf, at the head of another army, 
marched againft Arfites. Artyphius, with the Gre- 
cian troops in his pay, defeated twice the general fent 
againft him. But engaging a third time, the Greeks 
were corrupted, and he himfelf was beat, and forced 
to furrender, upon his being flattered with hopes that 

a pardon would be granted him. The king would 
have had him put to death, but was diverted from that 
refolution by queen Paryfatis, Darius's filler and queen. 

She alfo was the daughter of Artaxcrxcs, but not by 

the fame mother as Darius : fhe was an intriguing, 
artful woman, and the king her bufband was governed 
by her on moft occafions. The counfel me now gave 
was perfidious to the laft degree. She advifcd him to 
exercife his clemency towards Artyphius, and mow 
him kind ufage, in order that his brother might hope, 
when he heard of his treating a rebellious fervant with 
fo much generofity, that he himfelf fhould meet, at 
leafl, with as mild treatment, and thereby be prompt- 
ed to lay down his arms. She added, that when once 
he fhould have feized that prince, he might difpofe of 

him and Artyphius as he pleafed. Darius followed her 
counfel, which proved fuccefsful. Arfites being in- 
formed of the gentle ufage which Artvphius met with, 
concluded that, as he was the king's brother, he mould 

confequently meet with ftill more indulgent treatment ; 
and with this hope he concluded a treaty, and fur- 
rendred himfelf. Darius was very much inclined to 



fave his life : but Paryfatis, by inculcating to him, 



that he ought to punim this rebel to fecure himfelf, at 
3aft prevailed with him to put his brother to death, and 
accordingly he was fuffocated in aflies with Artyphius. 
However, Darius had a violent ftruggle with himfelf, 



before he could give orders for this facrifke ; having a 



very tender affection for his brother. He afterwards 
put feme other p.rfons to death, which executions did 
not procure him the tranquillity he had expected from 
them : for his reicn was afterwards ciiftuibed with 

fuch 
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uch violent commotions, that he enjoyed but little 
repofe. 

(/) One of the mod dangerous commotions was oc- 
cafioned by the rebellion of Pifuthnes, who, being 
governor of Lydia, wanted to throw off his allegiance 
to the Perfian empire, and make himfelf king in his 
province. What flattered him with the hopes of fuc- 

ceeding in this attempt, was, his having raifed a con- 
fiderable body of Grecian troops, under the command 
of Lycon the Athenian. Darius fent Tifiaphernes 
again ft this rebel, and gave him, with a confiderable 
army, the commiflion of governor of Lydia, of 
which he was to difpoflefs Pifuthnes. TilTaphernes, 
who was an artful man, and capable of acting in all 
characters, found means of tampering with the Greeks 
under Pifuthnes ; and by dint of prefents and pro- 
mises, brought over the troops with their general to 
his party. Pifuthnes, who, by this defertion was un- 
able to carry on his defigns,. furrendred r upon his be- 
ing flattered with the hopes of obtaining his pardon ; 
but the inftant he was brought before the king, he was 
fentenced to be fuffocated in afhes, and accordingly 
met with the fame fate as the reft of the rebels. But 
his death did not put an end to all troubles; (tri) for 
Amorges his fon, with the remainder of his army, 

ilill oppofed Tiftaphernes ; and for two years laid 
wafte the maritime provinces of Afia minor, till heat 
laft was taken by the Greeks of Peloponnefus, in Iafus, 
a city of Ionia, and delivered up by the inhabitants to 
Tiftaphernes, who put him to death. 

(«) Darius was involved in frefli troubles by one 
©f his eunuchs. This kind of officers had, for many 
years, engroned ail power in the court of Perfia ; and 
we (ha)! find by the fequel of this hiftory, that they 
always governed abfolutely in it. (<?) We may know 
their character, and the danger to which they expo.'e 

(/) A. M. 3590. Ant. J. C. 414. Ctef. c. 51. (;«) Thu- 

tyi. 1.3. p. 554 — 568. («, Ctef. c. 52. {oj Vopif. 

in vit. Aurclhc. Imper, 

princes, 
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princes, by the picture which Dioclefian, after he had 
refigned the empire, and reduced himfelf to a private 
ftation of life, drew of freedmen, who had gained a 
like afcendant over the Roman emperors. " Four 

or five perfons fays he, " who are clofely united, 
and refolutely determined to impofe on a prince, 
may doit very eafily. They never {hew things to 
" him but in fucha light as they are fure will pleafe. 
They conceal whatever would contribute to en- 



cc 

it 



lighten him : and as they only befiege him conti- 
nually, he cannot be informed of any thing but 
through their canal, and does nothing but what they 
<c think fit to fuggeft to him. Hence it is, that he 
beftows employments on thofe he ought 



" from them ; and, on the other fide, removes from 
offices fuch perfons as are moft worthy of filling 
" them. In a word, the bed prince is often fold 

thefe men, though he be ever fo vigilant, and 




" even fufpicious of them." J$uid ?nulta ? Ut Dio- 
cletiamis ipje dicebat, bomis y cantos, optimus venditor 
imperator. 

In this manner was Darius's court governed. Three 
eunuchs had ufurped all power in it ; * an infallible 
mark that a government is bad, and the prince of little 
merit. But one of thofe three eunuchs, whofe name 
was Artoxares, prefidcd over, and governed the reft. 



He had found Darius's weak fide, bv which he infi 




nuated himfelf into his confidence. He had ftudied 
all his pafiions, to know how to indulge them, and go- 
vern his prince by their means. He plunged him con- 
tinually in pleafures and amufements, to engrofs his 
whole authority to himfelf. In fine, under the name 
and protection of queen Paryfatis, to whofe will and 
pleafure he was the moft devoted of flaves,. he difpofed 
©f all the affairs of the empire, and nothing was tranf 



a&ed but by his orders. Intoxicated by the fupreme 
authority which the favour of his fovcreisn gave him, 

* Sc3s piwcipuua efTc Liukiuci ton m*giii ;rdtclv>h } m?$*c; J'bcrtor« 

£ tin,. ad Trajar.t 

he 



c 
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he refolved to make himfelf king, inftead of being 
prime minifter ; and accordingly formed a defign to 
aet Darius out of the way, and afterwards afcend the 
throne. However, his plot being difcovered, he was 

tis, who put him to 



feized and delivered up to Paryfatis, 
a moft ignominious and cruel death. 

(p) But the greateft misfortune which happened in 
Darius's reign, was the revolt of the Egyptians. This 
terrible blow fell out the fame year with Pifuthnes's 



rebellion. But Darius could 



reduce E^yp 



he 



had done that rebel. ( q) The Egyptians, weary of 
the Perfian government, flocked from all parts to 
Amyrtaeus of Sais, who at laft was come out of the 
fens where he had defended himfelf, from the fuppreflion 
of the revolt of Inarus. The Perfians were 



drove 



out, and Amyrtaeus proclaimed king of Egypt, where 
he reigned fix years. 

After having eftablifhed himfelf fecurely on the 



throne 



and 



rely 



pelled the Perfians out of 



Egypt, he prepared to purfue them as far as Phoenicia 
and had already concerted meafures with the Arabi 



attack them in 



country 



News of this 



ans, to 

being brought the king of Perfia, he recalled the fleet 
which he had promifed the Lacedaemonians, to em 



ploy 



in 



defence of his own dominions 



Whilft D 



w; 



rymg 



the 



war in Egypt 
and Arabia, the Medes rebelled ; however, they were 
defeated, and reduced to their allegiance by force of 



arms 
(till 



To punifh them for 



this 



revolt, 



was made heavier 



yol 

fate that 



rebellious fubjecls always experience, when the govern- 
ment, which they endeavoured to throw offy. gains the 
upper hand. 

(r) Darius's arms feem to have had the like fuccefs 
againfi: the Egyptians. 



Amvrt 



reigned fix vears, 
Herodotus obferv< 

(f>) Eufeb. in Chrorc, 



dying after h 



(he poilibly was killed in a batrlej 



was b 



a 



ance 



the 



[rj Herod. 1. 3 



{({) Thucvd, Ir 1. p. 73, 73. 



c. 15 



Perfians 
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Perfians that Paufiris his ion fucceeded him in the 
throne. To effect tin's, they mull either have been 
mafters of Egypt, or their party the ftrongeft in that 
kingdom. 

(s) After having cruihed the rebels in Media, and 
reftored the affairs of Egypt to their former lituation, 
Darius gave Cyrus, the yojngeft of his fons, the fu- 
preme command of all the provinces of Afia minor : 
an important commiflion, by which he commanded 
all the provincial governors in that part of the em- 
pire. 

I thought it neceffary to anticipate times, and draw 
together the facls which relate to the kings of Perfia ; 
to prevent my being often obliged to interrupt the 
hiftory of the Greeks, to which I now return. 

Sect. II. The Athenians make thcmfelves mafters of 
the ifland of Cythcra. Expeditions of Braftdas into 
Thrace. He takes Amphipolis, Tbucydidcs the hiftorian 
is ba?iiJJ)ed. A battle is foyght near Delium, where 
the Athenians are defeated. 

The eighth year of the war, 

THE three or four campaigns which followed the 
reduction of the fmall ifland of Sphacleria, were 
difHnguifhed by very few confiderable events. 

(t) The Athenians under Nicias, took the little 
ifland of Cythera, fituated on the coaft of Lacedaemo- 
nia,. near cape Malea, and from thence they infefted 
the whole country.. 

(«) Brafidas, on the other fide, marched towards 
Thrace. The Lacedremonians were induced by more 
than one motive to undertake this expedition ; ima- 
gining they fliould oblige the Athenians, who had fallen 
upon them in their country, to divide th?ir forces, 
The inhabitants of it invited them thither, and offered 

(s) A. M. 3597. Ant. J. C. 407. (t) A. M. 358a. 

Ant. J. C. 424. Thucyd. J. 4. p. 286. [u'j T.hucyd. L 4. 

p. 304 — 311. Dlod, 1. iz. p. 1 j 7, 11S. 

to 
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to pay the army. In fine, they were extremely glad 
to embrace that opportunity, to rid themfelves of the 
Helots, whom they expected to rife in rebellion, from 
the taking of Pylus. They had already made away 
with two thoufand of them in a moll horrid manner. 
Upon the fpecious pretence of rewarding merit even in 
flaves, but, in reality, to get rid of a body of men 
whofe courage they dreaded, they caufed proclama- 
tion to be made, that fuch of the Helots as had done 
the greater* fervice to the Irate in the laft campaigns, 
fhould enter their names in the public regifters, in 
order for their being made free. Accordingly two 
thoufand gave in their names. They were carried in 
procefiion through the temples, with chaplets of flowers 
on their heads, as if they were really to be fet at li- 
berty*. After this ceremony, they, all difappeared, and 
were never heard of more. We have here an inftance, 
in what manner an umbrageous policy, and power 
when filled with jealoufy and diftruft, excite men to the 
commiUion of the blacked crimes, without fcrupling 
to make even religion itfelf, and the authority of the. 
gods, fubfervient to their dark defigns. 

They therefore fent feven hundred Helots with 
Brafidas, whom they had appointed to head this en- 
terprize. This general brought over feveral cities, ei- 
ther by force or intelligence, and ftill more by his 
wifdom and moderation. The chief of thefe were 
Acanthus and Stagyra, which were two colonies from 
Andros. (u) He alio marched afterwards towards Am- - 
phijpolis, an Athenian colony, on the river Strymon. 

The inhabitants immediately difpatched a meflenger 
tof Thucydides the Athenian general, who was then 
in Thafus, a little ifland of the v^Egaean fea, half a 
day's journey from A mphipolis. He inftantly fet fail 
with feven {hips that were near him, to fecure the 
place before Brafidas could feize it ; or, at worft, to 

get into Eion, which lay very near Amphipolis. Bra- 

(«) Ibid. p. 320 — 324. 

•J" The fame ivho ivrote the hijiory of the Pe!of>o?inefian war. 
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fidas, who was afraid of Thucydides, from his great 
credit in all that country, where he was poflefled of 
fome gold-mines, made all the difpatch imaginable, to 
get thither before him ; and offered fuch advantageous 
conditions to the befieged, who did not expect fuccours 
fo foon, that they furrendred. Thucydides arrived 
the fame evening at Eion ; and nad he failed to come 
that day, Brafidas would have taken poliefiion of it 
the next morning by day-break. Although Thucy- 
dides had made all imaginable difpatch, the Atheni- 



however charged him with being the caufe of 



taking of Amphipolis, and accordingly baniflied him. 

The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the lofs of 
that city, as well becaufe they drew great revenues 
from it, and timber to build their (hips, as becaufe it was 
a kind of gate for entering Thrace. The)' were afraid 
that all their allies in that neighbourhood would re- 
volt ; efpecialiy as Brafidas difcovered great modera- 
tion and juilicp, and continually gave out, that he 




came with no other view but to free the country. He 
declared to the feveral nations, that at his leaving 
arta, he had taken an oath in prefence of the ma- 
giftrates, to leave all tlv.i't the enjoyment of their li- 
berties, who would conclude an alliance with him j 
and that he ought to be coniidered as the moft aban- 
doned of men, fhould he employ oaths to enfnare their 
credulity. " For," according to Brafidas, " a fraud 
cloaked with a fpecious pretence, reflects infinitely 
greater difhonour on perfons in high ftations, than 
Cfi open violence ; becaufe the latter is the effect: of the 
power which fortune has put into our hands ; and 
the former is founded wholly on perfidy, which is 
the perl of fociety. Now I," faid he, " mould do a 
great difTervice to my country, befides diflionourin 
it eternally, if, by procuring it fome flight advant; 
ges, I fhould ruin the reputation it enjoys of bein 

juft and faithful to its promifes ; which renders i 
much more powerful than all its forces united tog 

ther, becaufe it acquires it the efteem and 



it 




den 
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" dence of other fiates." Upon fuch noble and equi- 
table principles as thefe Brafidas always formed his con- 
duct ; believing, that the ftrongeft bulwark of a na- 
tion is juftice, moderation, integrity ; and the firm 
perfuafion which their neighbours and allies entertain, 
that they are not fo bafe as to harbour a defign to ufurp 
their dominions, or deprive them of their liberty. By 
this conduct he brought over a great number of the 
enemies allies. 

x) The Athenians, under the command of De- 
mon henes and Hippocrates, had entered Bceotia, ex- 
pecting that feveral cities would join them, the mo- 
ment they fhould appear. The Thebans msrched out 
to meet them near Delium. A confiderable engage- 
ment enfued, in which the Athenians were defeated 
and put to flight, (y) Socrates was in this battle; and 
Laches, who accompanied that great man in it, gives 
the following teftimony of him in Plato ; that had the 

reft of the army behaved as gallantly as Socrates, the 
Athenians would not have fuftained fo great a lofs be- 
fore Delium. He was borne away by the crouds who 
fled, and was on foot ; Alcibiades, who was on horfe- 
back, when he faw him, rode up to him, and did not 
fh'r from him. but defended him with the utmoft bra- 



very from the enemy who were purfuing him 



After the battle, the victors befieged the city. A 



mong other engines employed by them to batter it, 
they ufed one of a very extraordinary kind. This 
was a long piece of timber, cut into two parts, and 
afterwards made hollow and joined again, fo that its 
ftiape refembied very much that of a flute. At one of 
the ends was fixed a long iron tube, to which a caul- 
dron hung ; fo that by blowing a large pair of bel- 
lows at the other end of the piece of timber, the wind 
being carried from thence into the tube, lighted a 
great fire, with pitch and brimftone, that lay in the 

cauldron. This engine being carried on carts as far as 

(x) Thucyd. 1. 4. p. 311 — 319. (y) Plat, in Lach. p. 18 x. 

In conviv. p. 221. Plut, in Alcib. p. 19 ;. 

the 
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the rampart, to that part where it was Jin'd with 
flakes and fafcines, threw out fo great a flame, that 
the rampart being immediately abandoned, and the 
palifades burnt, the city was eaiily taken.- 

Sect* III. A twelve-months truce is agreed upon be- 
tween the two Jlates. Cleon and Brafidas die. A 
treaty of peace for fifty years r concluded between the 
Athenians and Laceda?nonians. 

Ninth, tenth and eleventh years of 

THE WAR- 

(z) H E lofTes and advantages on both fides were 

pretty equal \ and the two nations began to 
grow weary of a war, which put them to great ex- 
pence, and did not procure them any real advantage. 
A truce, for a year, was therefore concluded between 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. The former re- 
folved on it, in order to check the progrefs of Brafi- 
das's conquers ; to fecu re their cities and fortrefles ; 
and afterwards to conclude a general peace, in cafe 
they judged it would be of advantage to them. The 
latter were induced to it, in order that by the fweets 
of repofe, peace might become defirable to their enemy } 
and to get out of their hands fuch of their citizens as 
the Athenians had taken prifoners in the ifland of 
Sphacteria ; and which they could never expect to do, 
if Brafidas extended his conquefts farther. The news 
of this accommodation fenfibly afflicted Brafidas, as it 
flopped him in the midfl of his career, and discon- 
certed all his projects. He could not even prevail with 
himfelf to abandon the city of Scione, which he had 
taken two days before,, but without knowing that a 
truce was concluded. He went ftill farther ; and did 
not fcruple to take Mende, a little city not far from 
Scione, that fur rend red to him as the former had done, 
which was a direct violation of the treaty : but Brafi- 

(»} Thucyd. 1. 4. p. 32S — 333. Died. 1. 12. p. 120. A.M. 3581. 
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das pretended he had other infractions to object to the 

Athenians. 

It will naturally be fuppofed, that they were far 
from being pleafed with this conduct of Brafidas. 
Cleon, in all public affemblies, was forever inflaming 
the minds of the Athenians, and blowing up the fire 
-of war. (a) His great fuccefs in the expedition of 
Sphacteria had raifed his credit infinitely with the peo- 
ple : he now was grown infupportably proud, and his 
audacioufnels was not to be retrained. He had a ve- 
hement, impetuous, and furious kind of eloquence* 
which prevailed over the minds of his auditors, not fo 
much by the ftrength of his arguments, as by the 
boldnefs and fire of his ffile and utterance. It was 
Cleon who firfr. fet the example of bawling in affem- 
blies, where the greateft decorum and moderation had 
till then been obferved ; of throwing his robe behind 
him, to give him the more liberty to difplay his arms ; 
of firiking his thigh ; and of running up and down 
the roftra whilft he was making his fpeech. In a word, 
he firft introduced among the orators, and all thofe 
who were in public employments, an ungovernable li- 
centioufnefs, and a contempt of decency ; a licenti- 
oufnefs and contempt, which foon introduced terrible 
irregularities and confufion in public affairs. 

{b) Thus two men, each on his own fide, oppofed 
the tranquillity of Greece, and raifed, but in a very 

different way, an invincible obftacle to its peace. Thefe 
were Cleon and Brafidas. The former, becaufe the 
war fcreened his vices and malverfations ; and the lat- 
ter, becaufe it added a new luftre to his virtues. And 
indeed, it gave Cleon an opportunity of committing 
enormous opprefiions, and Brafidas of performing great 
and noble actions. But their death, which happened 

about the fame time, made way for a new accommo- 
dation. 

(c) The Athenians had appointed Cleon to com- 

(rt) Plut. in. vk. Niels, p. 52S. (b) Ibid. 'c) A. M. 3582. 

Ant. J. C. 422. Thucyd. J. 3. p. 342 — 351. Diod. 1, 12. p. 121, 122. 

mand 
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mand the troops which were to oppofe Brail das, and re- 
duce thofe cities that had revolted from their allegiance. 
The Athenians were foiicitous for none of them fo 
much as Amphipoiis ; and Brafidas threw himfelf into 
that city, in order to defend it. Cleon had written to 
Perdiccas king of Macedonia, and to the king of the 
Odomantes, to furnim him with as many troops as 
poffible, and with the utmoft expedition. He waited 
for them, and had refolved not to march immediately 
tov/ards the enemy : but finding his foldiers, who had 
followed him involuntarily and with regret, grow 
weary of continuing fo long una£tive, and begin to 
compare his cowardice and inexperience with the abi- 
lity and valour of Brafidas, he could no longer bear 
their contempt and murmurs ; and imagining himfelf 
a great captain by his taking Spha&eria, he now 
fancied the .fame good fortune would attend him at 
Amphipoiis. He therefore approached it, as he faid, 
to take a view of the place, and till fuch time as all 



his forces fhould be come up ; not that he thought he 
wanted them for carrying that city, or that he doubt 



ed in any manner his fuccefs, ( for he was perfuaded 
that no one would dare to oppofe him, ) but only to 
enable him to inveft the place on all fides, and after- 
wards to take it by ftorm. Accordingly he incamped 
before Amphipoiis ; when viewing very leifurely its 
fituation, he fondly fuppofed that it would be in his 
power to retire whenever he pleafed, without drawing 
the fvvord ; for not a man came out, or appeared on 
the walls ; and ail the gates of the city were kept lliut, 
fo that Cleon be^an to repent his not having b 



to £> 



the engines, imagining that he wanted only thefe to 
make himfelf mailer of the city. Brafidas, who was 
perfectly well acquainted with Cleon's difpofition and 
character, lrudioufly affected an air of fea*and referve, 
to increafe his temerity, and the good opinion he had of 
himfelf: befides, he knew that Cieon had brought 
with him the flower of the Athenian forces,, and the 

choicer! troops of Lemnos and of Imbrus. Accord- 
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ingly Cieon, defpifing an enemy who did not dare to 
appear before him, but fhut himfelf up in a cowardly 
manner in the city, went boldly from place to place, 
without precaution or obferving any difcipline among 
his foldiers. Brafidas, whofe intention was to attack 
him on a fudden before all his forces mould be come 
up, thought this the critical juncture. He had con- 
certed proper meafures, and given the orders necef- 
fary. Accordingly he made a fudden fally on the 
Athenians, which furprized and difconcerted them ex- 
ceedingly. Immediately the left wing drew off from 
the main body and fled. Brafidas then turned the 
whole force of his arms againft the right wing, which 
gave him a warm reception. Here he was wounded 
and difabled, upon which his foldiers carried him off, 
unperceived by the Athenians. As for Cleon, not ha- 
ving refolved to fight, he fled, and was killed by a 
foldier who happened to meet him. The troops he 
commanded defended themfelves for fome time, and 
fuftained two or three attacks without giving ground, 
but at laft they were univerfally broke and routed. 

Brafidas was then carried into the city, where he fur- 
vived his victory but a few moments. 
. The whole army being returned from the purfuir, 
{tripped the dead, and afterwards fet up a trophy. 
After which all the allies under arms folemnized the fu- 
neral obfequies of Brafidas in a public manner ; and the 
inhabitants of Amphipolis celebrated funeral honours 
every year to his memory, as to a hero, with games, 
combats, and facrifices. They considered him as 
their founder ; and to fecure this title the better to 
him, they demoliihed all the monuments of him* who 
had really been fo ; fo that they might not appear to 

owe their eftablifhment to an Athenian, and at the 
fame ' me make their court to the Lacedaemonians, on 

whom they depended wholly for their fecurity. The 

Athenians, after having carried off, with the confent 

of the victors, their dead, returned to Athens, du- 



* jf-KK the Athenian, 
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ring which the Lacedaemonians fettled the affairs of 
Amphipolis. 

(d) A faying is afcribed to the mother of Brafidas, 
which ftrongly intimates the Spartan character. As 
fome perfons were applauding, in her prefence, the 
fine qualities and exalted actions of her fon, and de- 
clared him fuperior to all other generals : Tou are 
miftakcn, fays {he, my fin was a valiant man, but 
Sparta has many citrzens braver than him. A mother's 
generofity, in thus preferring the glory of the ftate to 
that of her fon, was admired, and did not go unre- 
warded ; for the Ephori paid her public honours. 

(e) After this laft engagement, in which the two 
perfons who were the greateft obftacles to the peace loft 

their lives, both nations feemed more inclined to an 
accommodation, and the war was fufpended in a man- 
ner on both fides. The Athenians, from the lofs of 
the battles of Delium and Amphipolis, which had 
very much brought down their haughtinefs, were 
undeceived with regard to . the opinion they had hi- 
therto entertained of their own ftrength, that had 
made them refufe the advantagious offers of their ene- 
mies. Befides, they were afraid of the revolt of their 
allies, who, being difcouraged by their lofles, might 
thereby be induced to abandon them, as feveral had 
already done. Thefe reflections made them ftrongly 

repent their not having concluded a treaty, after the 
advantages they had gained at Pylus. The Lacedae- 
monians, on the other fide, no longer flattered them- 
felves with the hopes of being able to ruin the Athe- 
nians by laying wafte their country ; and were befides 
dejected and terrified by their lofs in the ifland, the 
greateft they had ever fuftained. They alfo confi- 
dered, that their country was depopulated by the gar- 
rifon of Pylus and Cythcra ; that their flaves deferted > 
that they had reafon to dread a more confiderable re- 
volt j and that as the truce they had concluded with 
the inhabitants of Argos was near expiring, they had 

{d t D^c(i. p. 122. (e) Thucyd. 1. 5. p. 351—354. 
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reafon to be apprehenfive of being abandoned by Tome 
of their allies of Peloponnefus, as they accordingly 
were. Thefe fever al motives, enforced by the defire 
they had of recovering the prifoners, the greateft part 
of whom were the moft coniiderable citizens of Spar- 
ta, made them defire a peace. 

Thofe who were moft foliicitous for having it con- 
cluded, and whofe intereft it was chiefly to wifh it, 
were the chiefs of the two ftates, viz. Pliftonax king 
of Lacedasmonia, and Nicias general of the Athenians. 
The former was lately returned from banifhment, to 
wjijch he had been fentenced, on acount of his being 
fufpected to have received a bribe, in order to draw off 
his troops from the Athenian territories ; and to this 
precipitate retreat was afcribed fevera] misfortunes which 
followed after it. He alfo was charged with havin 
corrupted by gifts the prieftefs of Delphos, who had 
commanded the Spartans, in the name of the god, to 
recal him from his exile. Pliftonax was therefore defirous 
of peace, in order to put an end to the reproaches, 
which, on account of the perpetual calamities of the 
war, were daily revived. As for Nicias, the moft for- 
tunate general of his age, he was afraid left fome un- 
happy accident fhould eclipfe his glory ; and he wilhed 
to enjoy the fruits of peace in eafe and tranquillity, 
and that his country might poflefs the fame happinefs. 



( / ) Both ftates began by agreeing to a fufpenfion of 



arms for twelve months, during which, being every 
day together, and tafting the fvveets of fecurity and 
repofe, and the pleafure of correfponding with their 
friends and with foreigners, they grew paffionately de- 
firous of leading an eafy, undifturbed life, remote 
from the alarms of war, and the horrors of blood and 
llaughter. They heard with the utmoft demonftra- 
tions of joy the chorus's of their tragedies fing, May 

fpidcrs henceforward weave their cobwebs on our lances 
and Jhields ! And they remembred with pleafure him 
who faid, Thofe who fleep in the arms of peace > do not 

(/) Thucyd. 1. 5. p. 354. PJut. in Nic. £>. 5*8 
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Jtart from it at the found of the trumpet ; and nothing 
interrupts their f umbers hut the peaceful crowing of the 
cock, 

fe) The whole winter was fpent in conferences and 
interviews, in which each party propofed their rights 
and pretenfions. (h) At laft, a peace was concluded 
and ratified for fifty years, one of the chief articles 
of which was, that they mould reciprocally reftore 
the prifoners on each fide. This treaty was concluded 
ten years and fome days from the firft declaration of 



tne war. The Boeotians and Corinthians were ex- 
ceedingly difgufted at it, and for that reafon ufed their 
utmoft endeavours to excite frefh troubles. (/) But Ni- 
cias perfuaded the Athenians and Lacedaemonians to 
give the laft hand to this peace, by concluding an al- 
liance offenfive and defenfive, which would render them 
more formidable to thofe who mould dehre to break 
with them, and more afTured with regard to each other. 
The Athenians, in confequence of this treaty, at laft 
reftored the prifoners they had taken in the ifland of 
Sphadteria. 

Sect. IV. Akibiades begins to appear. His charac- 
ter. He oppofes Nicias in every thing, and breaks the. 
treaty he had concluded. The banifiment of Hyper- 
bolus puts an end to the Oflracijm. 

Twelfth year of the war. 

(i) A LCIBIADES began now to advance himfelf 

in the ftate, and appear in the public aflem- 
blies. Socrates had attached himfelf to him for many 
years, and adorned his mind with a great variety of 
the nobleft erudition. 

The ltri& intimacy between Akibiades and Socrates 
5s one of the moll remarkable circumftances in his 
Jife. This philofopher obferving exceHent natural 
qualities in him, which were greatly heightned by the 



(g) Diod. J. 13. p. 122. {b) A. M. 3583. Ant. J. C. 421. 

(i'j Thucyd., J. 5. p, 3^8, 359. . (k) Pint, in Aicib, p. 192, 194. 
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beauty of his perfon, beftowed incredible pains in culti- 
vating fo valuable a plant, left being neglected, it fhould 
wither as it grew, and abfolutely degenerate. And 
indeed, Alcibiades was expofed to numberlefs dan- 
gers j the greatnefs of his extraction, his vaft riches, 
the authority of his family, the credit of his guardians, 
his perfonal talents, his exquifite beauty; and, frill 
more than thefe, the flattery and complaifanceof all who 
approached him. One would have concluded, fays 
Plutarch, that fortune had furrounded and inverted 
him with all thefe pretended advantages as with fo many 
ramparts and bulwarks, to render him inacceffible and 
invulnerable to all the darts of philofophy ; thofe falu- 
tary darts which ftrike to the very heart, and leave in 
it the ftrongeft. incitements to virtue and folid glory. 
But thofe very obftacles redoubled the zeal of Socrates, 
Notwithstanding the ftrong endeavours that were 
ufed to divert this young Athenian from a correfpon- 
dence which alone was capable of fecuring him from 
fo many fnares, he devoted himfelf entirely to it. As 
he had abundance of wit, he was fully fenlible of So- 
crates's extraordinary merit ; and could not refift the 
charms of his fweetly-iniinuating eloquence, which at 
that time had a ^greater afcendant over him than the 
allurements of pieafure. He was fo zealous a difciple 
of that great mafter, that he followed him wherever 
he went, took the utmoft delight in hh converfation, 
was extremely well pjeafed with his principles, received 
his inftrucYtons and even his reprimands with wonder- 
ful docility, and would be fo moved with his dif- 

courfes, as even to fhed tears and abhor himfelf ; fo 
weighty was the force of truth in the mouth of Socra- 
tes, and in fo ugly and odious a light did he expofe 
the vices to which Alcibiades abandoned himfelf. 

Alcibiades, in thofe moments when he liftned to So- 
crates, differed fo much from himfelf, that he appeared 

quite another man. However, his headftrontr, fiery 
temper, and his natural fondncfs for pieafure, which was 

heightned and inflamed by the difcouries and advice of 

u 1 voting 
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young people, foort plunged him into his former ir- 
regularities, and tore him, as it were, from his matter; 
who was obliged to run after him as after a flave who 
had efcaped. This viciftitude of flights and returns, 
of virtuous refolutions and relapfes into vice, continued 
a long time ; but ftill Socrates was not difgufted by his 
levity, and always flattered himfelf with the hope of 
bringing him back to his duty. And hence certainly 
arofe the ftrong mixture of good and evil, that al- 
ways appeared in his conduct ; the instructions which 
his mafter had given him, fometimes prevailing ; and 
at other times, the fire of his paffions hurrying him in 
a manner againft his own will, into things of a quite 
oppofite nature. 

This intimacy, which continued as long as they 
lived, did not pafs uncenfured. But fome perfons*of 
great learning pretend, that thefe cenfures and fufpi- 
cions, when duly examined, quite difappear ; and that 
they ought to be confidered as the effect: of the malice 
of the enemies of both. Plato, in one of his dialogues, 
gives us a converfation between Socrates and Alcibia- 
des, by which the genius and character of the latter 
may be known, who henceforward will have a very 
great {hare in the affairs of the republic of Athens. I 
mall make a very fhort extract from it in this 
which I hope will not difpleafe my readers. 

(/) In this dialogue, Socrates is introduced conver* 
fing with Alcibiades, who at that time was under the 
guardianfhip of Pericles. He was then very young, 
and had been educated like the reft of the Athenians ; 

■ 

that is, he had been taught polite literature, and to 
play on inftruments, and had practifed wreftling and 
other bodily exercifes. It does not appear that Peri- 
cles had hitherto taken much pains in Alcibiades's edu- 
cation (a fault too common in the greatest men) fince 
he had put him under the tutorage of Zopyrus, a 

(/) Plut. in Alcib. I, 

* Abbe Fraeuier jujlifies Socra- of the Academy of Belles Lettre?, 
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Thracian, a man far advanced in years, and who, of 
all Pericles's flaves, both from his turn of mind and 
age, was the leaft qualified to educate this young Athe- 
nian. And indeed Socrates told Alcibiades, that mould 
he compare him with the youths of Lacedaemonia, 
who difplayed a fpirit of valour, a greatnefs of foul, a 
ftrong defire of glory, a love of labour, attended 
with gentlenefs, modefty, temperance, and a perfect 
obedience to the laws and difcipline of Sparta, he 
would feem a mere child to them. Neverthelefs, his 
high birth, his riches, the great families he was rela- 
ted to, and the authority of his guardian ; all thefe 
things had confpired to make him exceedingly vain and 
haughty. He was full of effeem for himfelf, and of 
contempt for all others. He was preparing to enter up- 
on the ad mini ft ration of the public affairs, and promifed 
himfelf no lefs than to eclipfe entirely the glory of 
Pericles, and to attack the king of Perfia, even upon 
his throne. Socrates feeing him going to mount the 
roftra, in order to give the people fome advice relating 
to the public affairs, demonftrates to him, by vari- 
ous queftions, and by Alcibiades's anfwers, that he is 
quite ignorant of the affairs about which he is going to 
fpeak, as he had never ftudied them himfelf, nor been 
informed in them by others. After making Alcibiades 
confefs this, he paints in the ftrongeft colours, the ab- 
furdity of his condu'St, and makes him fully fenfibleof 
it. What, fays Socrates, would Ameftris (the mo- 
ther of Artaxerxes who then reigned in Perfia) fay, 
were fhe to hear, that there is a man now in Athens 
who is meditating war againfr. her fon, and even in- 
tends to dethrone him ? She doubtlefs would fuppofe 
him to be fome veteran general, a man of intrepid 
courage, of great wifdom, and the moft confummate 
experience ; that he is able to raife a mighty army, 
and march it wherever he pleafes ; and, at the fame 
time, that he has long before taken the proper mea- 
fures for putting fo vaft a defign in execution. But 
were me to hear that there are none of thefe circum- 

S 3 ftance? 3 
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dances, and that the perfon in queftion is not twenty 
years old ; that he is utterly ignorant of public affairs ; 
has not the leafr. knowledge of war, and no credit with 
the citizens or the allies ; would it be pollible for her 
to refrain from laughing at the folly and extravagance 
of f. ich an enterprize ? This neverthelefs, fays Socra- 
tes (directing liimfelf to Alcibiades) is your picture ; 
and unhappily refembles moft of thofe who thruft 
thcmfelvcs into the public employments. Socrates 
however excepts Pericles on this occafion ; his folid 
merit and exalted reputation being acquired by his clofe 
ftudy, during a long courfe of years, of every thing 
capable of forming his mind, and of qualifying him for 
public employments. Alcibiades could not deny that 
this was his cafe ; he w T as afhamed of his conduct, 
and blufhing to fee himfelf fo void of merit, he asks 
how he muft act for the attainment of it. Socrates, 
being unwilling to difcouras;e his pupil, tells him, that 



as he is fo young, thefe evils might be remedied, and 
afterwards continually gave him the wifeft counfels. 
He had entire leifure to improve from them ; as up- 
wards of twenty years pafTed between this conven- 
tion, and his engaging in public affairs. 

Alcibiades was of a convertible genius, that v/ould 
take any impreffion which the difference of times and 
circumftances might require, frill veering either to good 
or evil, with the fame facility and ardour j and fluff- 
ing a) moft in an inftant from one extreme to its op- 
pofite, fo that people applied to him what Homer 
obferves of the land of Egypt, that it produces a great 
number of very excellent medicinal drugs, and at the fame 
time as many poifons, (m) It might be faid of Alcibi- 
ades, that he was not one Tingle man, but (if fo bold 
an expreffion might be ufed) a compound of feveral 
men ; either ferious or gay ; auftere or affable ; an 
imperious mailer, or a groveling flave ; a friend to vir- 
tue and the virtuous, or abandoned to vice and vicious 



( m ) Quemvis hominem fecum attulit ad nos. Juvenal, 
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men - f capable of fupporting the moft painful fatigue* 

and toils, or infatiably defirous of voluptuous delights. 

(n) His irregularities and diffolute conduct were be- 
come the talk of the whole city 5 and Alcibiades would 
very willingly have put a flop to thefe reports, but 
without changing his courfe of life, as appears from a 
faying of his. He had a very handfome dog, of a 
prodigious fize, which had coft him threescore and 
ten minae, * or three thoufand five hundred French 
livres. By this we find that a fondnefs for dogs was 
of great antiquity. Alcibiades caufed his tail, which 
was the greateft beauty he had about him, to be cut 
off". His friends cenfured him very much on that ac- 
count, and faid, that the whole city blamed him very 
much for fpoiling the beauty of fo handfome a crea- 
ture. This is the very thing I ivant, replied Alcibiades 
with a fmile. / would have the Athenians dij courfe a- 

iout what I have done to ??iy dog, that they may not enter" 

tain themfelves with faying worfe things of me. 

(0) Among the various paflions that were difcovercd 
in him, the ftrongeft and moft prevailing was a 
haughty turn of mind, which would force all things 
to fubmit to it, and could not bear a fuperior or even 
an equal. Although his birth and uncommon talents 
fmoothed the way to his attaining the higheft em- 
ployments in the republic ; there was nothing however 
to which he was fo fond of owing the credit and au- 
thority he wanted to gain over the people, as to the 
force of his eloquence, and the perfuaflve grace of his 

orations. To this his intimacy with Socrates might be 

of great fervice. 

(p) Alcibiades, with fuch a can: of mind as we have 

here defer i bed, was not born for repofe, and had fet 

every engine at work to traverfe the treaty lately COn- 
fa) Plut. in Alcib. p. 195. (0) To ^MWtWJ'/, to <PiAi-pe»Tov , 

Plut. in Alcib. p. 195, 196. (/>) A. M. 3584/ Ant. J. C, 420. 

Thucyd. 1. 5. p. 368 — 378. Plut. in Alcib. p. 197, 198, 

* About 160 /. fterV.ng. *The drachmas , and the drachma ten 
Attic mina was worth an hundred pence, French money, 

S 4 eluded. 
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eluded between the two ftates ; but not fucceeding in 
his attempt, he endeavoured to prevent its taking 
effecT-. He was difgufted at the Lacedaemonians, be- 
caufe they directed themfelves only to Nicias, of whom 
they had a very high opinion ; and, on the contrary, 
feemed to take no manner of notice of him, though 
his anceftors had enjoyed the rights of hofpitality a- 
mong them. 

The firft thing he did to infringe the peace was 
this ; having been informed that the people of Argos 
only wanted an opportunity to break with the Spar- 
tans, whom they equally hated and feared, he flatter- 
ed them fecretly with the hopes that the Athenians 
would fuccour them, by fuggefting to them that they 
were ready to break a peace which was no way ad- 
vantageous to them. 

And indeed the Lacedaemonians were not very care- 
ful to obferve the feveral conditions of it religioufly, 
having concluded an alliance wirh the Boeotians, in 
direct oppofition to the defign and tenor of the treaty ; 
and having furrendred up the fort of Panaclon to the 
Athenians, not fortified and in the condition it was in 
at the concluding of the treaty, as they had ftipulated 
to do, but quite difmantled. Alcibiades obferving the 
Athenians to be extremely exafperated at this breach of 
faith, did his utmoft to widen the difference 5 and 
taking this opportunity to embarrafs Nicias, he made 
him odious to the people, by caufing them to enter- 
tain a fufpicion of his being too ftrongly attached to 
the Lacedaemonians ; and by charging him with crimes 
which were not altogether improbable, though they 
were abfolutely falfe. 

This new attack quite difconcerted Nicias ; but hap- 
pily for him there arrived, at that very inftant, ambaf- 
fadors from Lacedaemonia, who were invtfied with 
full powers to put an end to all the divifions. Being 
introduced into the council or fenate, they fet forth 
their complaints, and made their demands, which 
every one of the members thought very juft and rea- 

fonabie. 
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fonable. The people were to give them audience the 
next day. Alcibiades, who was afraid they would 
fucceed with them, ufed his utmoft endeavours to en- 
gage the ambafladors in a conference with him. He 
reprefented to them, that the council always behaved 
with the utmoft moderation and humanity towards 
thofe who addrefled them ; but that the people were 
haughty and extravagant in their pretentions ; that 
mould the ambafladors mention full powers, they (the 
people) would not fail to take advantage of this cir- 
cumftance, and oblige them to agree to whatever 
they mould take it into their heads to ask. He con- 
cluded with a/Turing them, that he would aflift them 
with all his credit, in order to get Pylus reftored to 
thern ; to prevent the alliance with the people of Ar- 
gos, and to get that with them renewed : and he con- 
finned all thefe promifes with an oath. The am- 
bafladors were extremely well pleafed with this con- 
ference, and greatly admired the profound policy and 

vaft abilities of Alcibiades, whom they looked upon 
as an extraordinary man ; and, indeed, they were not 

miftaken in their conjecture. 

On the morrow, the people being aflembled, the 
ambafladors were introduced. Alcibiades asked them, 
in the mildeft terms, the fubjeclof their embafly, and 
the purport of the powers with which they were in- 
verted. They immediately anfwered, that they were 
come to propofe an accommodation, but were not 
impowered to conclude any thing. Thefe words were 
no fooner fpoke, but Alcibiades exclaims againft 
tjiem ; declares them to be treacherous knaves; calls 
upon the council as witnefs to the fpeech they had 
made the night before ; and defiresthe people not to 
believe or hear men who fo impudently advanced 
falfhoods, and fpoke and prevaricated fo unaccounta- 
bly, as to fay one thing one day, and the very reverfe 
the next. 

Words could never expre/s the furprize and confu- 

fion with which the ambafladors were feized, who, 

S 5 gazing 
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gazing wildly on one another, could not believe either 
their eyes or ears. Nicias, v/ho did not know the 
treacherous ftratagem of Alcibiades, could not con- 
ceive the motive of this change, and tortured his brain 



to no purpo'fe to find out the reafon of it. The peo- 
ple were that moment going to fend for the ambafla- 
dors of Argos, in order to conclude the league with 
them ; when a great earthquake came to the afliftance 
of Nicias, and broke up the aflembly. It was with 
the utmoft difficulty he prevailed fo far, in that of 
next day, as to have a flop put to the proceedings, till 
fuch time as ambafladors mould be fent to Lacedas- 
mon. Nicias was appointed to head them ; but they 
returned without having done the leaft good. The 
Athenians then repented very much their having deli- 
vered up, at his perfuafion, the prifoners they had taken 
in the ifland, and who were related to the greateft fa- 
milies in Sparta. However, though the people were 
highly exafperated at Nicias, they did not proceed 



any exceffes againfl him, but only appointed Alcibi 



ades their general ; made a league with the inhabitants 
of Mantinea and Elis, who had quitted the party of 
the Lacedaemonians, in which the Argives were in- 



s 



eluded, and fent troops to Pylus, to lay wafte Laco 
nia. In this manner they again involved themfelvj 
in the war which they were fo lately defirous of 
avoiding. 

{a) Plutarch, after relating the intrigue of Alcibi?.- 
des, adds : " No one can approve the methods lie 
44 employed to fucceed in Ins defign ; however, it 
14 was a mafrer-uroke, to difunite and make almoft 
*' every part of Peloponnefus in this manner, and 
* 4 raife up, in cne day, fo many enemies again ft the 
44 Lacedaemonians.". In my opinion, this is too foft 
a ceiifure of fo knavHh and perfidious an a£!ion, 
which, how fuccefsful foever it might have been, was 

notwithstanding horrid in itfelf, and of a nature never 
tq be iufficiently deteiled, 

\i) In Aicib. p. i}Zx 

Th.-:c 
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There was in- Athens a citizen, Hy perbolus by 
name, a very wicked man, whom the comic poets ge- 
nerally made the object: of their raillery and invectives. 
He was hardned in evil, and become infenfible to in- 
famy, by renouncing all fentiments of honour, which 
could only be the eft eft of a foul abandoned entirely 
to vice. Hyperbolus was not agreeable to any one ; 
and yet the people made ufe of him to humble thofe 
in high {rations, and involve them in difficulties. Two 
citizens, Nicias and Alcibiades, engrofied at that time 
all authority in Athens. The diflblute life of the lat- 
ter mocked the Athenians, who befides dreaded his 
audacity and haughtinefs. On the other fide, Nicias, 
by ^ always oppofing, without the leaft referve, their 
unjuft deli res ; and by obliging them to take the moft 
ufeful meafures, was become very odious to them. 
One would have imagined, that as the people were 
thus alienated from both, they would not have failed 
to put the oftracifm in force againft one of them. Of 
the two parties which prevailed at that time in the city, 
onej. which confided of the young men who were 
eager for war, the other of the old men who were de- 
firous of peace ; the former endeavoured to procure 
the banifhment of Nicias, and the latter of Alcibiades. 
Hyperbolus, whofe only merit was his impudence, in 
hopes of fucceeding, which focver of them mould 
be removed, declared openly againft them, and was 
eternally exafperating the people againft both. Howe- 
ver, the two factions being afterwards reconciled, he 
himfelf was banifhed by (and put an end to) the oflra- 
cifm, which feemed to have been demeaned, in being 
employed againft a man of fo bafe a character ; for 



hitherto 



was a kind of honour and dignity 



nexed to this punifhment. Hyperbolus was therefore 
the Iaft who was fentenced by the oftracifm ; as Hip- 
parchus, a near relation of Pififtratus the tyrant, had 
been the fir ft. 

\h t Plat, in Aicib. p. 136, 197, In Nic. p. 53-, 531. 
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Se C T. V. Alcibiades engages the Athenians in the 

war of Sicily, 

Sixteenth and seventeenth years of the 



war. 



(OT 



Pafs over feveral inconfiderable events, to haften 
to the relation of that of the greateft impor- 
tance, the expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to 



which they were efpecially excited by Alcibiades. 
This is the fixteenth year cf the Peloponnefian war. 

(d) Alcibiades had gained a furprizing afcendant over 
the minds of the people, though they were perfectly 
well acquainted with his character. For his great qua- 
lities were united with ftill greater vices, which he did 
not take the leaft pains to conceal. He pafTed his life 
in fuch an excefs of luxury and voluptuoufnefs, as was 
a fcandal to that city. Nothing was feen in his houfe 
but feftivals, rejoicings, and parties of pleafure and 
debauchery. He mewed very little regard to the cuf- 
toms of his country, and lefs to religion and the gods, 



All perfons of fenfe and judgment, beiides the ftrong 
averfion they had for his irregularities, dreaded exceed- 
ingly the confequences of his audacity , profufion , 
and utter contempt of the laws, which they confidered 
as fo many fteps by which Alcibiades would rife to 
tyrannical power. 

Ariftophanes, in one of his comedies *, (hows ad- 
mirably well, in a fingle verfe, the difpofition of the 
people with regard to him; They hate Alcibiades, fav3 
he, and yet cannot do zuithout him. And indeed, the 
prodigious fums he fquandred on the people : the pom- 
pous games and mows he exhibited to pleafe them ; 
the magnificent and almoft incredible prefents which 
he made the city ; the grace and beauty of* his whole 
perfon ; his eloquence, his bodily jftrength, joined to 

(c) Thucyd. ]. 8. p. 3<c — 409. A. M. 3583. Ant. J. C. 416, 
(J) Plut. in Alcib. p. 198 — 200. In Njc, p. 531. 



* TieFrc-s t Aft 5. Scene 4 



h t<^ 
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his courage and experience ; in a word, this aflem- 
blage of great qualities made the Athenians wink at 
his faults, and bear them patiently, always endea- 
vouring to lefien and fcreen them under foft and favou- 
rable names ; for they called them fports, polite 
paftimes, and indications of his humanity and good 
nature. 

Timon the man-hater, morofe and favage as he 
was, formed a better judgment of this conduct of Al- 
cibiades. Meeting him one day as he was coming 
out of the afTembly, vaftly pleafed at his having been 
gratified in all his demands, and to fee the greateft 
honours paid him by the people in general, who were 
attending him in crouds to his houfe ; fo far from 
fhunning him as he did all other men, on the con- 
trary he ran to meet him, and ftretching out his hand to 
him in a friendly way ; Courage^ my fon, fays he, thou 
dcjl right in pujhing thy fortune^ for thy advancement will 
be the ruin of all thej'e people. The war of Sicily will 
fliow that Timon was not miftaken. 

The Athenians, from the time of Pericles, had me- 
ditated the conqueft of Sicily. However, that wife 
guide had always endeavoured to check this ambitious 
and wild project. He ufed frequently to inculcate to 



them, that by living in peace, by fupporting their 
fleet, by contenting themfelves with the conquefls 



they had already gained, and by not engaging in ha- 



zardous enterprizes, they would raife their city to a 
flourifhing condition, and be always fuperior to their 
enemies. The authority he had at that time over the 
people, though it kept them from invading Sicily, 
could not fupprefs the defire they had to conquer ir 5 
and their eyes were continually upon that ifland. 
(e) Some time after Pericles' s death, the Leontines be- 
ing invaded by the Syracufans, had fent a deputation 



to Athens, to demand aid. They were originally of 



Chalcis, an Athenian colony. The chief of the de- 
puties was Gorgias, a famous rhetorician, who was 

reputed 



(e) Diod. 1. iju p. 99 
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reputed the moft eloquent man of his times. His ele- 
gant and florid dic~tion, heightned by mining figures 
which he firff. employed, charmed the Athenians, who 
were prodigioufly affected with the beauties and graces 
of eloquence. Accordingly the alliance was concluded, 
and they fent mips to Rhegium to the aid of the Le- 
ontines. The year following they fent a greater num- 
ber. Two years after they fent a new fleet, fome- 
thing ftronger than the former; but the Sicilians ha- 
ving put an end to all their divifions, by the advice 
of Hermocrates, the fleet was fent back ; and the 
Athenians, not being able to prevail with themfelves 
to pardon their generals for not conquering Sicilv, 
fent two of them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, into ba- 
nifhment ; and fentenced the third, Eurymedon, to 
pay a heavy fine; their profperity having blinded them 
to fo prodigious a degree, that they were perfuaded no 

power was able to refill them. They made feveral at- 
tempts afterwards, and, upon pretence of fending from 
time to time arms and foldiers to fuch cities as were 



wnjuftly treated or oppreiTed by the Syracufans, they 
by that means were preparing to invade them with a 
greater force. 

But the perfon who moft inflamed this ardor was 



Alcibiades, by his feeding the people with fplendid 
hopes, with which he himfelf was for ever filled, or 
rather intoxicated. He was every night, in his dreams, 
taking Carthage, fubduing Africa, crofting from thence 
into Italy, and polTefting himfelf of all Peloponnefus ; 
looking upon Sicily not as the fcope and end of this 
war, but as the beginning and the firft ftep of the 
exploits he revolved in his mind. AH the citizens fa- 
voured his views, and without enquiring ferioufly into 
matters, were^ inchanted with the mighty hopes he 



gave them. This expedition was the only topic of 
converfations. The young men, in the places where 
the public exercifes were performed, and the old men 



mops and elfewhere, were employed 



in no- 



thing but in drawing the plan of Sicily ; in difcour/inp; 



on 
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on the nature and quality of the fea with which it is 
furrounded ; on its good harbours, and flat mores to- 



wards Africa : For thefe people, infatuated by the 



speeches of Alcibiades, were ( like him ) perfuaded 
that they fhould make Sicily only their place of arm9 
and their arfenal, from whence they fhould fet out for 
the conqueft of Carthage, and make themfelves matters 
of all Africa and the fea, as far as the pillars of Her- 
cules. 

(f) It is related that neither Socrates nor Methon the 
aftronomer believed that this enterprize would be fuc- 
cefsful ; the former, being infpired, as he infinuated, 
by his familiar fpirit, who always warned him of the 
evils with which he was threatened ; and the other, 
directed by his reafon and good-fenfe, which, pointing 
cut what he had to apprehend in refpecl: to the future, 
induced him to a£r. the madman on this occafion ; and 

to demand, in confideration of the unhappy condition 
to which he was reduced, that the Athenians would 
not force away his fon, and wpuld difpenfe with his 
carrying arms. 

Sect. VI. Account of the fever al people who in- 
habited Sicily, 

E F O R E I enter on the relation of the war of 
Sicily, it will not be improper to give a plan of the 
countrv, and of the nations who inhabited it : Thu- 

cydides begins in the fame manner, 

(g) It was firft inhabited by the Leftrygones and the 
Cyclopes, of whom we do not know any particulars, 
except what we are told by the poets. The moll an- 
tient, after thefe, were the Sicani, who called them- 
felves the original inhabitants of this country, tho' they 
are thought to have come into it from the neighbour- 
hood of a river in Spain, called Sicanus, whofename they 
gave to the ifland, which before was called Trinacria : 
thefe people were afterwards confined to the weftem 

(/) Plut. in Alclb. p. 199. In Nic, p. 53a, {g) Thucyd. 




h 6, p. 410 — 415* 



part 
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part of the ifland. Some Trojans, after the burning 
of their city, came and fettled near them, and buik 
Erix and ** Egefta, who all a/Turned the name of 
Elymaei ; and were afterwards joined by fome inhabi- 
tants of Phocis, at their return from the fiege of 
Troy. Thofe who are properly called Sicilians came 



from Italy in very great numbers ; and having gained 



fiderable victory over the Sicani, confined them 
to a corner of their ifland, about three hundred years 
before the arrival of the Greeks ; and in Thucydides's 
time, they ftill inhabited the middle part of the ifland 
and the northern coaft. From them the ifland was 
called Sicily. The Phoenicians alfo fpread themfelves 
along the coaft, and in the little iflands which border 
upon it, for the convenience of trade : but after the 
Greeks began to fettle there, they retired into the 
country of the Elymaei, in order to be nearer Car- 
thage, and abandoned the reft-. It was in this manner 
the Barbarians firft fettled in Sicily. 

(b) With regard to the Greeks, the firft of them 
who crofled into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Eubcea, 
under Theocles who founded Naxos. The year after, 
which, according to Dionylius Halicarnafieus, was the 
third of the xviith Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian 
laid the foundations of Syracufe. Seven years after, 
the Chalcidians founded Leontium and Catana, after 
having drove out the inhabitants of the country, who 
were Sicilians. Other Greeks, who came from Me- 
gara a city of Achaia, aDout the fame time, founded 



Megara, called Hybl*sa, or barely Hybla, from H 
blon a Sicilian king, by whofe permiflion they fettled 
in his dominions. It is well known that the Hybkean 
honey was very famous among the antients. An hun- 
dred years after, the inhabitants of that city built Se- 
linonta. Gela, built on a river of the fame name, 
forty-five years after the founding of Syracufe, founded 
Agrigentum about an hundred and eight years after, 

(i>, A. M. 3294. Ant. J. C. 710. 

^ * h is called Segejla by the Romans, 

Zancle- 
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Zancle, called afterwards Meflana or Meflene by Anax- 
ilas tyrant of Rhegium, who was of MefTene a city of 
PeJoponnefus, had feveral founders, and at different 
periods. The Zanciians built the city of Himera j 
the Syracufans built Acre, Cafmene, and Camarrna. 
Thefe are molt of the nations, whether Greeks or 
Barbarians, who fettled in Sicily. 

Sect. VII. The people of Egejia implore aid of the 

Athenians. Nicias oppojes, but to no purpofe^ the war 
of Sicily. Alcibiades carries that point. They both 
are appointed generals with Lamachus. 

(i) A T H E N S was in the difpofition above related, 

when amba/Tadors were fent from the people of 
Egefta, who, in quality of their allies, came to im- 
plore their aid againft the inhabitants of Selinunta, 
who were aflifred by the Syracufans. It was the fix- 
teenth year of the Peloponnefian war. They repre- 
fented, among other things, that mould they be aban- 
doned, the Syracufans, after feizing their city as they 
had done that of Leontium, would poflefs themfelves 
of all Sicily, and not fail to aid the Peloponnefians who 
were their founders 5 and, that they might put them 
to as little charge as pombie, they offered to pay the 
troops that fliould be fent to fuccour them. The 
Athenians, who had long waited for an opportunity 
to declare themfelves, fent deputies to Egefta to enquire 
into the ftate of affairs, and to fee whether there was 
money enough in the treafury to defray the expenceof 
fo great a war. The inhabitants of that city had been 
fo artful, as to borrow from the neighbouring nations 
a great number of gold and filver vafes, worth an im- 
nr:nfe fum of money ; and of thefe they made a (how 
when the Athenians arrived, (k) The deputies re- 
turned with thofe of Egefta, who carried threefcore 
talents in ingots, as a month's pay for the gallies 

.(0 A. M. 358S. Ant. J. C. 4.16. Thucyd. 1. 6. p. 413 — 41$. 
Died- 1. 12, p. jng } ijo. Plut. in Alcib. p. 200. In Nic. p. 531. 

(*) A.M. 3589. Ant. J. C. 415. 

which 
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which they demanded ; and a promife of larger fums, 
which, they faid, were ready both in the public trea- 
fury and in the temples. The people, ftruck with 
thefe fair appearances, the truth of which they did not 
give themfelves the Jeifure to examine ; and feduced 
by the advantageous reports which their deputies made, 
in the view of pleafing them ; immediately granted 
the Egeftans their demand, and appointed Alcibiades, 
Nicias and Lamachus to command the fleet ; with 
full power, not only to fuccour Egefta, and reftore 
the inhabitants of Leontium to their city ; but alfo to 
regulate the affairs of ^icily, in fuch a manner as might 
belt fuit the interefis of the republic. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his 
very great regret j for, befides other motives which 
made him dread that command, he fhunned it becaufe 
Alcibiades was to be his collegue. But the Athenians 
promifed themfelves greater fuccefs from this war, 
mould they net refign the whole conduct of it to 
Alcibiades, but temper his ardor and audacity with 
the coldnefs and wifdom of Nicias. 

(/) Five days after, to haften the execution of the 
decree, and make the neceflary preparations, a fecond 
afTembly was held. Nicias, who had had time enough 
to reflect deliberately on the affair propofed, and was 
Ml better convinced of the difficulties and dangers 
which would enfue from it ; thought himfelf obliged, 
to fpeak with fome vehemence againft a project, the 
confequences of which he forefaw might be very fatal 
to the republic. He faid, " That it was furprizing 
" fo important an affair fhould have been determined, 
" the moment almoft it was taken into deliberation : 
** That without once enquiring into matters, they 
" had given credit to whatever was told them by 
" foreigners, who were very lavim of their* promifes ; 
" and whofe intereft it was to offer mighty things, in 
<c order to extricate themfelves from their imminent 
iC danger. After all, what advantage (fays he) can 

(I) Thucyd. 1. 6. p. 415—418. 

<c accrue 
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44 accrue from thence to the republic ? Have we fo 
44 few enemies at our doors, that we need go in fearch 
44 of others at a diftance from us ? Will you a£t 
44 wifely, to hazard your prefent pofTeflions, on the 
44 vain hopes of an uncertain advantage? To medi- 
4C tate new conquers, before you have fecured your 
" antient ones ? To ftudy nothing but the aggran- 
44 dizing of your ftate, and quite neglect your own 
44 fafety ? Can you depend in any manner on a truce, 
44 which you yourfelves know is very precarious ; 
44 which you are fenfible has been infringed more than 
44 once ; and which the leaft defeat on our fide may 
" fuddenly change into an open war? You are not 
44 ignorant how the Lacedaemonians have always been, 
44 and ftill continue, difpofed with regard to us. They 
44 deteft our government as different from theirs ; it 
44 is with grief and difdain they fee us poiTefTed of the 
44 empire of Greece ; they confider our glory as their 
44 fhame and confufion j and there is nothing they 
44 would not attempt, to humble a power which ex- 
44 cites their jealoufy, and keeps them perpetually in 
" fear. Thefe are our real enemies, and it is they 
44 we ought to guard againft. Will it be a proper 
44 time to make thefe reflections, when (after having 
44 divided our troops, and our arms will be employ- 
44 ed elfewhere, and unable to refift them,) we (hall 
44 be attacked at once by all the forces of Peloponne- 
44 fus ? We do but jufl begin to breathe, after the ca- 
44 lamitics in which war and the plague had plunged 
44 us ; and we are now going to plunge ourfelves into 
44 greater danger. If we are ambitious of carrying our 
44 arms into diftant countries, would it not be more 
44 expedient to march and reduce the rebels of Thrace, 
44 and other nations who are frill wavering, and un- 
44 fixed in their allegiance, than to fly to the fuccour 
44 of the inhabitants of Egefta, about whofe welfare 
44 We ought to be very indifferent ? And will it fuit 
4<r our interefr, to attempt to revenge their injuries, 

" at a time that we do not difcover the leaft refent- 

44 ment 
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<c ment for thofe we ourfelves receive ? Let us leave 



" the Sicilians to themfelves. and 



to 



gage 



quarrels, which it is their bufinefs to decide. As 
the inhabitants of Egefta undertook the war vvith- 



as 



out us, let them extricate themfelves from 
well as they can. Should any of our generals ad 
vife you to this enterprise, from an ambitious or 
felf-interefted view ; merely to make a vain parade 
of his fplendid equipages, or to raife money to fup- 
port his extravagance ; be not guilty of fo much 
imprudence as to facrifice the intereft of the 
public to his or permit him to involve it in the 
fame ruin with himfelf. An enterprize of fo much 
importance ought not to be committed wholly to 
the conduct of a young man. Remember it is pru- 
dence, not prejudice and paffion, that gives fuccefs 



re- 



affai 



Nicias concluded with decJaring it his 
opinion, that it would be proper to deliberate again 
on the affair, in order to prevent the fatal conferences 

with which their taking rafh refolutions might be at- 
tended. 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that 



his enormous luxury was the objea of his cenfure. 
And indeed he carried it to an incredible height ; and 
iaviflied prodigious fums of money, on horfes, equi- 
pages and moveables ; not to mention the delicacy and 
fumptuoufnefs of his table. He difputed the prize in 

t ?^ m P ic & a mes with feven fets of chariot horfes, 
which no private man had ever done before him; 
and he was crowned more than once on that occafion. 
Extraordinary refources were neceflary for fupporting 
fuch luxury $ and as avarice often ferves 

tlon > ^ere were fome grounds to believe, that 
Alcibiades was no lefs follicitous for conquering Sicily 
and Carthage, (which he pretended to poffefs after- 
wards as his own) to enrich his family, than to ren- 
der it glorious. It is natural to fuppofe, that Alci- 
biades did not let this fpeech of Nicias go unan- 



amb 



refou 



fwered 



This, 
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44 This, fays Alcibiades, is not the firft time that 
44 merit has excited jealoufy, and glory been made the 
44 object of envy. That very thing which is im- 
44 puted to me for a crime, is, I will prefume to fay 
44 it, the honour of my country, and ought to gain 
44 me applaufe. The fplendor in which I live ; the 
44 great funis I* expend, particularly in the public af- 
<c femblies ; befides their being juft and lawful, at the 
44 fame time give foreigners a greater idea of the glory 
44 of Athens ; and fhow, that it is not in fuch want 
44 of money as our enemies imagine. But this is not 
4 4 our prefent bufinefs. Let the world form a judg- 
44 ment of me, not from paffion and prejudice, but 
44 from my actions. Was it an inconfiderable fervice 
4t I did the republic, in bringing over, (in one day) 
44 to its alliance, the people of Elis, of Mantinea and 
44 of Argos, that is, the chief ftrength of Peloponne- 
44 fus ? Make ufe therefore, to aggrandize your em- 
44 pire, of Alcibiades's youth and folly, (fince his ene- 
< 4 mies give it that name,) as well as of the wifdom 
44 and experience of Nicias - 9 and do not repent, from 
44 vain and idle fears, your engaging in an enterprize 
44 publickly refolved upon, and which may redound 
44 infinitely both to your glory and advantage. The 
44 cities of Sicily, weary of the unjuft and cruel go- 
u vernment of their princes, and ftill more of the ty* 
44 rannical authority which Syracufe exercifes over 
44 them, wait only for a favourable opportunity to 
" declare themfelves ; and are ready to open their 
" gates to whomfoever fhall offer to take off the yoke 
44 under which they have fo long groaned. Though 
ct the citizens of Egefta, in quality of your allies, 
" ftiould not have a right to your protection ; yet the 
44 glory of Athens ought to engage you to fupport 
44 them. Republicks aggrandize themfelves by fuc- 
44 couring the oppreffed, and not by living una£rive. 
44 In the prefent ftate of your affairs, the only way 
u to difpirit vour enemies, and fhow that you are not 
44 afrai-u c. - L. wi.i he, to harrafs one nation, to 

z 46 check 
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*< check the progrefsof another, to keep them all era- 
" ployed, and carry your arms into diftant countries, 
<c Athens was not formed for eafe ; and it was nGt 
" by inactivity that your anceftors raifed it to the 
«< height in which we now fee it. For the reft, what 
4 6 hazards will you run by engaging in the enterprize 
" in queftion ? If it fhould be crowned with fuccefs, 
* c you will then pofTefs yourfelves of all Greece; and 
<e fhould it not anfwer your expectations, your fleet 
* e will give you an opportunity of retiring whenever 
" you pleafe. The Lacedsemonians indeed may make 
tc an incurfion into our country ; but, befides that it 
" would not be in our power to prevent it though 
*« we mould not invade Sicily, we ftill fhall preferve 
" the empire of the fea, in fpite of them ; a circum- 
< 6 ftance which makes our enemies entirely defpair of 
46 ever being able to conquer us. Be not therefore 
ci byafTed by Nicias's reafons. The only tendency of 
" them is to fow the feeds of difcord between the 
" young and old men, who can do nothing without 
*< one another ; fince it is wifdom and courage, coun- 
«« fel and execution, that give fuccefs to all enter- 
" prizes : and this in which we are going to imbark, 
M cannot but turn to your advantage." 

(m) The Athenians, flattered and pleafed with AI- 
cibiades's fpeech, perfifted in their firft opinion. Ni- 
cias, on the other fide, did not depart from his ; but 
at the fame time did not dare to oppofe Alcibiades any 
further. Nicias was naturally of a foft and timid dif- 
pofition. He was not, like Pericles, matter of that 
lively and vehement eloquence, which, like a torrent, 
bears down all things in its way. And indeed, the 
latter, on feveral occafions and at feveral times, had 
never failed to check the wild ftarts of the populace, 
who, even then, meditated the expedition into Sicily ; 
becaufe he was always inflexible, and never flackened 
the reins of that authority and kind of fovereignty 

(.»») Plut. b przec, dc ger, rep. p. 802. 

which 
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which he had acquired over the people ; whereas * Ni- 
cias, both by acting and fpeaking in an eafy, gentle 
manner, fo far from winning over the people, fuf- 
fered himfelf to be forcibly and involuntarily carried a- 
way : and accordingly he at laft yielded to the people, 
and accepted the command in a war which he plainly 

forefaw would be attended with the moft fatal confe- 

quences. 

Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent trea- 
tife, where, fpeaking of the qualities requifite in a 
ftatefman, he {hows how very neceflary eloquence and. 
inflexible conftancy and perfeverance are to him. 

Nicias, not daring to oppofe Alcibiades any longer 
openly, endeavoured to do it indirectly, by ftarting 
a great number of difficulties, drawn efpecially from 
the great expence of this expedition. He declared, 
that fmce they were refolved upon war, they ought 
to carry it on in fuch a manner as might fuit the exalt- 
ed reputation to which Athens had attained : That a 
fleet was not fufficient to oppofe fo formidable a power 
as that of the Syracufans and their allies : that they 
muft raife an army, compofed of good horfe and foot, 
if they defired to act in a manner worthy of fo grand 
a defign : That befides their fleet, which was to make 
them mafters at fea, they muft have a great number 
of tranfports, to carry proviflons perpetually to the 
army, which otherwife could not poflibly fubfift in an 
enemy's country : That they muft carry vaft fums of 
money with them, without waiting for that promifed 
them by the citizens of Egefta, who perhaps were 
ready in words only, and very probably might break 
their promife : That they ought to weigh and examine 
the difparity there was between themfelves and their 
enemies with regard to the conveniences and wants of 
the army ; the Syracufans being in their own country, 
in the midft of powerful allies, difpofed by inclination 
as well as engaged by intereft, to aiftftthem with men, 

a rm s, 
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arms, horfes, and provifions; whereas the Athenians 
would carry on the war in a remote country pofleffej 
by their enemies, where, in the winter, news cou d 
not be brought them in lefs than four months time ; a 
country, where all things would oppofe the Athenians, 
and nothing be procured but by force of arms : That 
it would reflect the greater}, ignominy on the Athe- 
nians, mould they be forced to abandon their enter- 
prize, and thereby become the fcorn and contempt of 
their enemies, by their neglecting to take all the 
precautions which fo important a defign required : That 
as for himfelf, he was determined not to go, unlefs 
he was provided with all things neceflary for the ex- 
pedition, becaufe the fafety of the whole army de- 
pended on that circumftance ; and that he would not 
rely on caprice, or the precarious engagements of the 
allies. 

n) Nicias had flattered himfelf, that this fpecch 
would cool the ardor of the people, whereas it only 
en flamed it the more. Immediately the generals had 
full powers given them to raife as many troops, and 
fit out as many gallies as they mould judge neceffary • 
and the levies were accordingly carried on in Athens 
and other places, with inexprellible activity. 

Sect. VIII. The Athenians prepare to fet fall. Si- 
jiijler omens. The Jiatues of Mercury are mutilated. 
Alcibiades is accufed, and infijls upon his being tried, 
but his requejl is not granted. Triumphant departure 
of the fleet. 

(o) XXT HEN all things were ready for their depar- 

* * ture, and they were preparing to fail, there 
happened feveral bad omens, which filled the minds of 
the people with trouble and difquietude. The * wo- 
men 



(n) Diod. 1. 13. p. 134. (o y A. M. 3^89. Ant J. C. 415. 

Thucyd. 1. 6. p. 428. Plut. in Alcib. p. 200, 201. 

* This Juperjlttious rite had ex- behold th^re. ''■ t women weeping 
tended even to God' 5 people . And for T::;r,: v tr.;h. viii. t«, 

N. B, 
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men were at that time celebrating the feftival of Ado- 
nis, during which the whole city was in mourning, 
and full of images reprefenting dead perfons and fune- 
ral proceflions ; and every part echoed with the cries 
and groans of the women who followed thofe ftatues 
with lamentations of that kind. Whence it was feared, 
that this gay and magnificent armament would foori 
lofe all its fplendor, and f wither away like a flower. 

The general affliction was increafed by another ac- 
cident. The ftatues of Mercury, which flood at the 
entrance of private houfes and temples, were all mu- 
tilated in one night, and particularly in the face ; and 
although a great reward was prorriifed to any perfon 
who mould difcover the authors of fo audacious a 
crime, no one was accufed. The citizens could not 
forbear confidering this uncommon event, not only as 
an unlucky omen, but as a contrivance or fome fac- 
tious men, who harboured very ill defigns. Some 
young people had already been accufed of committing 
much the like 'crime in the midft of their cups; and 
particularly of having wantonly mtmicked the cere- 
monies and myfteries of Ceres and Proferpine ; with 
Alcibiades, who reprefented the high-prieft, at their 
head, (p) It highly concerns all thofe in exalted fta* 
tions, to be extremely careful of every ftep they take, 
and not to give the Jeaft opportunity to the moft in- 
veterate malice to cenfure them. They ought to call 
to mind, fays Plutarch, that the eyes of all men are 
upon their conduct, and that they are ever eagle-ey'd 
on thefe occafions; that not only their outward ac- 
tions pafs the moft fevere fcrutiny, but that they pe- 
netrate to their moft private apartments, and there take 
the ftricteft notice of their difcourfes, their diverfions, 

(p) Plut. in prase, derep. p. 800. 

N. B. The Latin <verfion of the li- «f- Tht hijlcrian alludes to the 
ble, <wbich Mr. Rollin fallows t plants and flowers that were tar- 
fays, weeping for Adonis j which ricd in that ceremony •> and which 
is the fame as Tammux, the He- went by the name of Adonis' 't gar- 
hews calling Adonis by that name. Jens, 
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and the moft fecret things tranfa&ed by them. It 
was this dread of the piercing eye of the people, that 
kept Themiftocles and Pericles perpetually on their 
guard, and obliged them to refrain from moft of thofe 
pleafures in which others indulged themfelves. 

As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was 
to lay himfelf under any reftraints ; and accordingly, 
as his character was fo well known, people were 
perfuaded he very probably had been concerned in what 
had happened. His luxury, libertinifm and irreligion, 
gave an air of probability to this charge, and the ac- 
cufer was not afraid of telling his name. This attack 
daggered the conftancy and refolution of Alcibiades ; 
but hearing the foldiers and failors declare that they 
were induced to engage in this expedition by no other 
motive but their affection for Alcibiades ; and that, 
lhould the leaft injury be done him, they would all 
leave the fervice ; he took heart, and appeared at his 
trial on the day appointed for that purpofe. His ene- 
jnies, upon pretence that it was neceflary for the fleet 
to fet fail, got the judgment fuperfeded. It was to no 
purpofe for Alcibiades to infift upon being tried, in 
cafe he was guilty, and not be ruined in hisabfence; 
and to reprefent, that it would be the moft (hocking 
and barbarous injuftice to oblige him to embark for fo 
important an expedition, without firft making due en- 
quiry into the accufaiions and horrid (landers which 
were caft upon him, the bare thoughts of which would 
keep him in perpetual fear and anxiety. However, 
none of thefe remonftrances proved effectual, and the 
fleet was ordered to fet out. 

(q) They accordingly prepared to fet fail, after 
having appointed Corcyra the rendezvous for moft of 
the allies, and fuch fhips as were to carry the provi- 
sions, &c. All the citizens, as well as foreigners in 
Athens, flocked by day-break to the port of Pyraeus. 
The former attended their children, relations, friends 
or companions, with a joy overcaft with a little for- 

(?) Thucyd. p. 430— 432, Diod, I. 13. p. 135. 

row, 
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row, upon their bidding adieu to perfons that were as 
dear to them as life, who were fetting out on a far 
diftant and very dangerous expedition, from which it 
was uncertain whether they ever would return, tho' 
they flattered themfelves with the hopes that it would 
be fuccefsful. The foreigners came thither to feed 
their eyes with a fight which was highly worthy their 
curiofity ; for no fingle city in the world had ever fit- 
ted out fo gallant a fleet. Thofe indeed which had 
been fent againft Epidaurus and Potidaea, were as con- 
iiderable with regard to the number of foldicrs and 
fhips ; but then they were not equipped with fo much 
magnificence, neither was their voyage fo long, nor 
their enterprize fo important. Here were feen a land 
and a naval army, provided with the utmoft care, and 
at the expence of particular perfons as well as of the 
public, with all things neceflary, on account of the 
length of the voyage, and the duration of the war. 
The city furnifhed an hundred empty gallies, that is, 
threefcore light ones, and forty to tranfport the foldiers 
heavily armed. Every mariner received daily a 
drachma, or ten-pence (French) for his pay, ex- 
clufively of what the captains of fhips gave the * row- 
ers of the firft bench. Add to this, the pomp and 
magnificence that was difplayed universally ; every one 
ftriving to eclipfe the reft, and each captain endea- 
vouring to make his (hip the lighted, and at the fame 
time the gaieft in the whole fleet. I fhall not take no- 
tice of the choice of the foldiers and feamen, who 
were the flower of the Athenians ; nor of their emu- 
lation with regard to the beauty and neatnefs of their 
arms and equipage j any more than of their officers who 
had laid out confiderable fums purely to diftinguifh 
themfelves, and to give foreigners an advantageous idea 
of their perfons and circumftances ; fo that this fight 
had the air of a tournament, in which the utmoft mag- 
nificence is difplayed, rather than of a warlike expc- 

* They tocre called &p*nrxt. Hey bad longer gars than the reft, and 
anfeauently mre trouble in rawing. 

T 2 dition. 
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Mition. But the boldnefs and greatnefs of the defign 
ftill exceeded its ex pence and fplendor. 

When the (hips were loaded, and the troops got on 
board, the trumpet founded, and folemn prayers were 
offered up for the fuccefs of the expedition ; gold and 
filver cups were filling every where with wine, and 
the accuftomed libations were poured out ; the peo- 
ple who Jined the fhore {houting at the fame time, 
and lifting up their hands to heaven, to with their fel- 
low-citizens a good voyage and fuccefs. And now, 
the hymn being fung, and the ceremonies ended, the 
ihips failed one after another out of the harbour ; after 
which they ftrove to outfail one another, till the whole 
fleet met at ^Egina. From thence it made for Corcy- 
ra, where the army of the allies was afiembling with 
the reft of the fleet. 

Sect. IX. Syraatfe is alarmed. The Athenian fiect 

arrives in Sicily. 

(r) A DVICE of this expedition coming to Syra- 
" cufe from all quarters, it was thought fo im- 
probable, that at firffc no body would believe it. But 
as it was more and more confirmed every day, the Sy- 
racufans began to think ferioufly of making the necef- 
fary preparations and fent deputations to every part 
of the ifland, to afk affiftance of fome, and fend fuc- 
cours to others. They garrifoned all the caftles and 

forts in the country ; reviewed all the foldiers and 

horfes 5 examined the arms in the magazines; and 
fettled and prepared all things, as if the enemy had 
been in their country. 

In the meantime the fleet failed in three fquadrons, 
each under the command of its particular general. It 
confided of an hundred and thirty-fix fhips, an hun- 
dred whereof belonged to Athens, and the reft to the 
allies. On board thefe (hips were five thoufand heavy- 
armed foldiers, two thoufand two hundred of whom 
were Athenian citizens, viz, fifteen hundred of thofc 

(rjThucyd. 1, 6. p. 433—445, Diod. 1. 13. p, 135, 136. 

who 
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who had eftates, and feven hundred * who had 
but were equally citizens j the reft confifted of allies. 
With regard to the light infantry, there were eighty 
archers of Crete, and four hundred of other coun- 
tries ; feven hundred Rhodian flingers, and an hun- 
dred and twenty exiles of Megara. There was but 
one company of horfe, confining cf thirty troop 
who had embarked on board a velfel proper for trans- 
porting cavalry. Both the fleet and the land-forces 
were afterwards increafed confiderably. Thirty veflels 
carried the provifions and cooks, with mafons, car- 
penters, and their feveral tools j the whole followed 
by an hundred fmall veflels for the fervice, exclulive 
of roerehant-jfbips, of which there were great numbers- 
All this fleet had failed together for Corcyra. Having 
met with but an indifferent reception from the people 
of Tarentum and Locris, they failed with a favour- 
able wind for Rhegium, where they made fome flay. 
The Athenians were very urgent with the inhabitants 
of Rhegium to fuccour thofe of Leontium, who came 
originally from Chalcis as well as themfelves : but 
thefe anfwered, that thev were determined to ftand 
neuter, and to undertake nothing but in concert with 
the reft of Italy. Here they debated on the manner 
in which it was neceftary to carry on the war, and 
waited for the coming up of thofe (hips that had been 
fent out to make difcoveries of a proper place for land- 
ing, and to enquire whether the citizens of Egefta 
had got their money ready. Upon their return they 
brought advice that they had but thirty talents in the 
treafury. This Nicias had forefeen, but no regard had 
been paid to his falutary counftls. 

(s) He did not fail, the inftant this news was 
brought, to expatiate on the counfel he had given in 
Athens ; to fhow the wrong ftep they had taken in 
gaging in this war ; and to amplify the fatal 



fequences which might be expected from it : in all 



(i) Plut. in Nic. p. 532 

* Thefe <were called I 
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which he acled very imprudently. It was extremely 
judicious in Nicias to oppofe it in the beginning, and 
to fet every engine at work to crufli if poflible this ill- 
fated project. But as it was refolved, and he him- 
felf had accepted of the command, he ought not to be 
perpetually looking backward, nor to have repeated 
inceflantly, that this war had been undertaken in op- 
pofition to all the maxims of prudence j and, by that 
means, to cool the ardour of his two collegues in the 
command, to difpirit the foldiers, and blunt that edge 
of confidence and ardor, which afTure the fuccefs of 
great enterprizes. The Athenians, on the contrary, 



ought to have advanced boldly towards the enemy 



mould have attacked them with vigour, and have 
fpread an univerfal terror, by a fudden and unexpect- 
ed defcent. 

But Nicias a&ed in a quite different manner. His 
opinion, in the council of war, was, that they mould 
fail for Selinunta, which had been the firft occafion 
of this expedition j and then, if the citizens of Egefta 

performed their promife, and gave a month's pay to 
the army, to proceed forward ; or otherwife, to oblige 
them to furnifh provifions for the lixty gallies they 
had demanded, and continue in that road till they 
mould have concluded a peace with the citizens of 
Selinunta, either by force of arms or fome other way. 

He faid, that they afterwards mould return to Athens, 

after having thus made a parade of their forces, and 



the afliftance they gave their allies j unlefs they mould 



have an opportunity of making fome attempt in favour 
of the Leontines, or of bringing over fome city into 
their alliance. 

Alcibiades anfwered, that it would be inglorious, 
after their failing out with fo noble a fleet, to return 
without doing any thing; and that they mould- firft 
endeavour to conclude an alliance with the Greeks and 
Barbarians, in order to divide them from the Syra- 
cufans, and procure troops and provifions from them ; 
and efpecially to fend a deputation to Meffina, which 

was 
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was a kind of key to Sicily, and its harbour capacious 
enough to hold all the fleet. He declared farther, 
that after feeing who were their friends and who their 
enemies, and ftrengthning themfelves by the addition of 
a new reinforcement, they then fhould attack either 
Selinunta or Syracufe ; in cafe the one mould refufe tor 
conclude a peace with Egefta, and the other not per- 
mit the Leontines to return to their city. 

Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps 
was the moft prudent ; that was, to fail dire&ly for 
Syracufe, before its citizens had time to recover from 
their furprize, or prepare for their defence. He ob- 
ferved, that the fudden arrival of an armed force always 
ftrikes the greateft terror; and that when enemies are 
allowed time to reflect and make preparations, it alfo 
revives their courage ; whereas, when they are fud- 
denly attacked, and Hill in confufion, they are gene- 
rally overcome ; that as they would be matters of the 
open country, they fhould not be in want of any 
thing, but on the contrary, would oblige the Sicilians 

to declare for them : That at laft they fhould fettle in 
Megara, which was quite defert, and a near neigh- 
bour to Syracufe, and there lay up their fleet in htety* 
However, his counfel not being followed, he agreed 
to that of Alcibiades : Accordingly they failed for Si- 
cily, where Alcibiades took Catana by furprize. 

Sect. X . Alcibiades is recalled. He fies y and is 
Jentenced to die as an outlaw. He retires to Sparta* 
Flexibility of bis genius and difpojition* 

THIS was the firft and laft exploit performed 
by Alcibiades in this expedition, he being im- 
mediately recalled by the Athenians, in order to be 
tried upon the accufation againft him. For, from the 
departure of the fleet, his enemies, who had no regard 
to the welfare of their country ; and who, upon the 
fpecious pretence of religion, which is often made a 
cioak to cover the darkefl defigns, meditated nothing 

(/) Thucyd. 1. 6. p. 446 — 450. Plut. in Alcib. p. 202, 
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but fatiating their hatred and revenge ; his enemies, I 
fay, taking advantage of his abfence, had proceeded in 
the affair with greater vigour than ever. All thole a- 
gainft whom informations were lodged, were thrown 
into prifon, without fo much as being fuffered to 
heard, and that too on the evidence of the melt pro- 
fligate and abandoned citizens ; as if, fays Thucydides, 
it was not as great a crime to punifh the innocent, as 
to fuffer the guilty to efcape. One of the informers 
was proved to be perjured by his own words ; having 
declared that he faw and knew one of the accufed by 
moon-light ; whereas it appeared, that there was no 
moon at that time. But notwithstanding this manifen: 
perjury, the populace were as furious as ever. The 
remembrance of the tyranny of the Pififtratides made 



them apprehenfive of the like fate ; and ftrongly pof 



feffed with this fear, they would not give ear to any 
thing. 

. At laft, they fent out the * fhip of Salamin, or- 
dering the captain not to carry off Alcibiades by force, 
for fear of raifing a tumult in the army $ but only to 
order him to return to Athens, to pacify the people by 
his prefence. Alcibiades obeyed the order, and went 
immediately on board his galley ; but the inftant he 
was arrived at Thurium, and had got on more, he 
difappeared, and eluded the purfuit of thofe who fought 
after him. Being asked, whether he would not rely 
his country, with regard to the judgment it might 



" m 



pafs on him: " I would not," fays he, " rely on my 

Jther, for fear left me mould inadvertently miftake 
f black bean for a white one." The galley of Sala- 
min returned back without the commander, who was 
aihamed of his having fuffered his prey to efcape him 
in that manner. Alcibiades was fentenced to die for 
his contumacy. His whole eftate was confifcated, and 

. * This zvas a /acred vejjbl, ap- in giving their fuffrages, and th-J 
pointed to fetch criminals. black bean denoted condemnation. 



f The- judges made ufe of he 



all 
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all priefts and prieftefies were commanded to curfehim. 
Among the latter was one Theano, who alone had the 
courage to oppofe this decree, faying, f That Jhe had 
been appointed prie/tefs, not to curfe but to blefs. Some 
time after, news being brought him that the Atheni- 
ans had condemned him to die, 1 Jhall make them fenji- 
b/e 9 fays he, that I am alive, 

u) Much about this time Diagoras of Melia was 
profecuted at Athens. He nad fettled himfelf in the 
Jatter city, where he taught atheifm, and was brought 
to a trial for his doctrine, (x) Diagoras efcaped the 




punifhment which would have been inflicted on him, 
by flying from the city j but he could not wipe ofF 
the ignominy of the fentence which condemned him to 
death. The Athenians had fo great an abhorrence for 



the impious principles inculcated by him, that they 
even fet a price upon his head, and promifed a reward 
of a talent to any man who mould bring him dead or 
alive. 

(y) About twenty years before, a like affair had hap- 
pened to Protagoras, for having only treated the fame 
queftion by way of problem. He had (aid in the be- 
ginning of one of his books : 66 Whether the gods do 
46 or do not exift, is a queftion which I know not 
<c whether I ought to afHrm or deny : for our under- 
** landings are too much clouded, and the life of man 
tl is too fhort, for the folution of fo nice and difficult 
<c a point." But the Athenians could not bear to have 
a fubjeil of this nature made a doubt ; and for this 
reafon, they ordered proclamation to be made by th« 
public cryer, for all perfons who had any copies of this 
book, to bring them to the magiflrates : after which 
they were burnt as infamous pieces, and the author was 
banifhed, for ever, from all the territories of the Athe- 
nians. 

Jofeph. contr. App. -x) Diod. 1. 13. p. 137. 

(yj Diog. Laert. in Prctag. Jofeph. contr. App, Cic. 1. 1. de nat. deer. 



n. 62. 
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Diagoras and Protagoras had been the difciples oF 
Democritus, who firft invented the philofophy of 
atoms. I fhall fpeak of him in another place. 

(z) From the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias had 
poffeiTed the whole authority : for Lamachus hi^ col- 
legue, though a man of bravery and experience, was 
however in no credit becaufe of his extreme poverty, 



for which he was defpifed by the foldiers. But the 



.Athenians were not always in this way of thinking ; 
for we have feen that Ariftides, poor as he was, was 
not lefs efteemed and refpected on that account : but 
in this laft expedition, the people in general had im- 
bibed a paffion for luxury and magnificer.ee ; the na- 
tural confequence of which is, a love of riches. As 
Nicias, therefore, governed all affairs folely, a.'I his 
actions were of the fame caft with his difpcfition, that 
is, of a flow and fearful kind : he fufFereu everv thins 

to languifh, fometimes either by lying fiih and under- 

takincr nothing:, fometimes bv cnlv hWiv* ulcng the 
coaft, or lofmg time in confulting ar.d d .'liberating } 
all which foon fupprefied, on one fide, i\v: ardour and 
confidence the troops exprefTed at firft ; and on the 
ether., the fear and terror with which the enemy had 



o 

4 i V. 



been fe ; zcd, at the fight of fo terrible an armgm 
He befieged Hvbla ; and though it was hut a Jmall 
city, he was however obliged to raife the Heee feme 

days alter, which brought him into the highest con- 
tempt. He retired at laft to Catana, after having 
performed but one exploit, viz. the ruin? nil of Mvc- 



cara, a final! town inhabited by Barbarians, from 



which place it is faid, that Lais the curtezan, at that 
time very young, was fold with the reft of the captives, 
and carried to Peloponnefus. 

(a) In the mean time, Alcibiades having left Thu- 
ri-jm, was arrived at Argos ; and as he quire defpaired 

recalled home, he fent a meftenyxi to the 



C 

■ 



;partans, deiiring leave to refide among them, under 

(*) Timcyd. p, 452. 453. PJut, in Nic, p. fa) Plut. in 

their 
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their guard and protection. He promifed in the moft 
folemn manner, that if they would confider him as 
their friend, he would perform greater fervice for their 
ftate, than he before had done injuries to it. The 
Spartans received him with open arms ; and foon after 
his arrival in their city, he gained the love and efteem 
of all its inhabitants. He charmed and even inchant- 
ed them, by his conforming himfelf fo eafily to their 
way of living. Such people as faw Alcibiades fhave 
himfelf to the (kin, bathe in cold water ; eat of the 
coarfe, heavy cakes which were their ufual food, and 
be fo well fatisfied with their black broth } could not 
perfuade themfelves, that a man who fubmitted fo 
chearfully to this kind of life, had ever kept cooks in 
his palace ; had ufed eften.ces and perfumes ; had wore 
the rich (tuffs of Miletus ; in a word, that he had hi- 
therto lived in the mid ft of voluptuoufnefs and pro- 
fufion of all things. But flexibility was the charac- 
teriftic that chiefly diftinguifhed Alcibiades. Came- 
Jeon like, he could aflume all ma pes and colours, to 
win the favour of thofe among whom he refided. He 
immediately aflumed their manners, and adapted him- 
felf to their tafte, as if they had been natural in him ; 
and though he inwardly had an avcrfion to them, he 
could however cover his difguft with an eafy, fimple 
and unconftrained air. With fome he had all the 
graces and vivacity of the gay eft youth, and with 
others all the gravity of old age. In Sparta, he was 
laborious, frugal and auftere ; in Ionia, enjoyment, 
idlenefs and pleafure, made up his whole life : in 
Thrace, he was always on horfeback or carouzing : 
and when he refided with Tiflaphernes the fatrap, he 
exceeded all the magnificence of thePerfians in luxury 
and pro fu lion. 



But he was not barely fatisned with gaining the 



efteem of the Lacedaemonians. He inhnuated him- 
felf fo far into the affection of Timea, the wife of king 
Agis, that he had a fon by her, who, in public, 
went by the name of Leoty chides •$ though his mother, 

in 
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in private, and among her women and female friends, 
did not blufh to call him Alcibiades ; fo violent was 
her paffion for that Athenian. Agis was informed of 

this intrigue, and therefore refufed to own Leotychi- 
des for his fon ; for which reafon he was afterwards 
excluded the throne. 

S E C T. XI. Defer iption of Syracufe. 

S the fiege of Syracufe is one of the mod consider- 
able in the Grecian hiftory ; the particular cir- 
cumftances of which I thought proper to relate for that 
reafon, in order to give my readers an idea of the man- 
ner of befieging by the antients ; I judged it neceffary, 
before I enter into that detail, to eive the reader a de- 




fcription and plan of the city of Syracufe ; in which 
he will alfo find the different fortifications, both of the 
Athenians and Svracufans, mentioned in this fiw & 



(b) Syracufe flood on the eaftern coaft of Sicily.. 
Its vaft extent, its advantageous fituation, the conve- 
niency of its double harbour ; its fortifications built 
with the utmoft care and labour, and the multitude 
and wealth of its inhabitants, made it one of the 
greatefr, the moft beautiful, and moft powerful amon 
the Grecian cities. * We are told its air was fo pure 
and ferene, that there was no day in the year, how 

foever it might be, in which the fun did not 
difplay its beams. 

(c) It was built by Archias the Corinthian, a year 
after Naxos and Megara had been founded on the fame 
coafr. 

When the Athenians befieged this city, it was 
divided into three parts, viz. theiiland, Achradina and 
Tyche. Thucydides mentions only thefe three divifions. 




(3) Cic. Verr. 6. n. 117 — 119* (c) A. M. 3295. Ant. J. C. 

709. Strab. 1. 6. p. 269. 

* Urbem Syracufas elegerat, cu* que tempeftate fuerit, quin aliquo 

jus hie fitus aique hasc natura e/Te tempore fokm ejus diei homine? 

loci ccelique dicitur, ut nullus un- viderent. Ci(, Verr, 7, n, 26. 

quam dies tajji magna turbulenta- 
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fouth, and was very well inhabited. It had a famous 
gate dalled Hexapylum, which led into the country, and 
was ; fituated to the north of the city. 

-EPiP-bLiE was a hill without the city, which it 
commanded.- It was fituated between Hexapylum and 
the point of Euryelus, towards the north and weft. 
It was exceedingly fieep in feveral places, and for that 
reafon of very difficult accefs. At the time of the 
liege in queftion, it was- not, furrounded with walls ; 
^nd the Syracufans defended it with a body of troops, 
againft the attacks of the enemy. Euryelus was the 
pafs or entrance which led to Epipoke. On the fame 
hill of Epipobe was a fort called Labdalon ' or Lab- 
dalum. 

- It was not till long after, ( under Dionyfius the ty- 
rant,) that Epipote was furrounded with walls, and in- 
clofed within the city, of which it formed a fifth part, 

"but was thinly inhabited. A fourth divifion had 
been added before, called. Neapolis, that is, the new 
city, which covered Tyche. 

* 00 The r * ver Anapis ran at almoft half a league 

diftance from the city. The fpace between ~"them was 

a large and beautiful plain, terminated by two fens or 
moors, the one called. Syraco, whence the city was 
Darned, and the other Lyfirnelia. This river emptied 

itfelf into the great harbour. Near its mouth, fouth- 
ward, was. a kind of caitle called Olympia, from the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius ftanding there, and in 
which were great riches. It was nve hundred paces 
from the city. . 

: Syracufe had two harbours, very near one another, 
and feparated only by theifle, viz. the great harbour, 
and the fmaii one called otherwife Laccus. Accord- 
ing- to the * defcription which the Roman orator gives 
of them, both were furrounded with buildings as parts 
of the city. 

M 

( f) Plur. in Dicnyf. vit. p. 970. 

* Portus habet prope in sdificatione afpe£hicue urbls inclufos. C/V. 
Vcnr % 6. n. 117. * - 

The 
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The greateft harbour was a* little above f five thou- 
fand paces, or two leagues in circumference. It had a 
gulph called Dafcon. The entrance of this port was 
but five hundred paces wide. It was formed, on one 
fide, by the point of the ifiand Ortygia ; and on the 
other, by the little ifiand and cape of Plemmyrium, 
which was commanded by a fort or caftle of the fame 

name. 

Above Achradina was a third port, called the har- 
bour of Trogilus. 

Sect. XII. Nicias y after fane engagements^ befieges 
Syracufe. Lamachus is killed in a battle. The city 
is reduced to the greatejl extremities. 

.ii 

Eighteenth year of the war. 

t 

(g) A T the end of the fummcrj news was brought 
*3L Nicias that the Syracufans, having refumed 
courage, intended to march againft him. Already 
their cavalry advanced with ah air of infoience to at- 
tack, him even in his camp - 3 and afked with a loud 
laugh, whether he was come into Sicily to fettle in Ca- 
tana. Thefe fevere reproaches rouzed him a litde, fo 
that he refolved to fail for Syracufe. . The enterprise 
was bold and dangerous. Nicias -'teuld - not, without 
running the utmoft hazard, attempt *to land in prefence 
of an enemy who waited for him with the greateft re- 
folution , and would not fail to charge him, the inftant 
he fhould offer to make a defcent. Nor was it fafer 

* ■ 1 

for him to march his troops by land, becaufe, as he 
had no cavalry, that of the Syracufans which was very 
numerous, upon the firft advice they fhould have of 
their march, would come to blows, and overpower him 
by the fuperiority of forces. 

To extricate himfelf from this perplexity, and ena- 

(g) Thucyd. 1. 6. p. 453 — 461. Plut. in Nfc.' p. 533, 534. ' Di- 
ed. L 137, 13S. 

•J- According to Strabo, it is plainproof that this pajfage of Stra* 

eighty fiadia in circumference, bo is corrupt, Cluver. p. 167* 
which is twice its real extent a 

a ble 
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ble himfelf to felze without oppofition upon an advan- 
tageous poll, which, a Syracufan exile had difcovered 
to him, Nicias had recourfe to flratagem. He caufed 
a falfe piece of news to be given to the enemy, viz, 
that by means of a confpiracy which was to take ef- 
fect on a certain day 7 . they might feize on his camp, 
and polTefs themfelves of all the arms and baggage. 
The Syracufans, on this promife, marched towards 
Catana, and pitch'd their camp near Leontium. The 
moment the Athenians had advice of this, they em- 
barked with all their troops and ammunition ; and in 
the evening fleered for Syracufe. They arrived by 
day-break in the great harbour ; landed near Olympia, 
in the place which had been pointed out to them, and 
there fortified themfelves. The enemy finding them- 
felves fhamefully over-reached, returned immediately 

to Syracufe ; and, in the greateft rage, drew up in 
battle-array fome days, after, before the walls of the 
city. Nicias marched out of the trenches, and a battle 
Was fought. Victory was a long time doubtful, but a 
very heavy fhower of rain, accompanied with thun- 
der and lightning, coming unexpectedly, the 
cufans, who were unexperienced, and the greater!:' 
part of them having never carried arms before, were 
frighted at the teoipeft, whilfl their enemies laughed 
at it, as the mere effect: of the feafon ; and regarded 
nothing but the enemy, who were much more to be 
dreaded than the florin. The Syracufans, after ma- 
king a long and vigorous refinance, were forced to give 
way. The Athenians could not purfue them far, be- 
caufe their horfe, which was flill in a body and had 
not been defeated, covered their retreat. The Syra- 
cufans retreated in good order into the city, after having 
thrown a body of troops into the temple of Olympia 
to prevent its being plundered. 

. This temple flood pretty near the camp of the A- 
thenians, who were very defirous of taking it, becaufe 
it abounded with gold and filver offerings, which the 

piety of kings and' nations had confecrated. Nicias 




z 



having 
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having delayed fending troops to feize it, loft the op- 
portunity, and gave the Syracufans time to throw into 
it, as was before obferved, a detachment to defend it. 
It was thought he did this on purpofe, and out of re- 
verence to the gods ; becaufe, had the foldiers plunde- 
red this temple, the public would not have reaped any 

benefit by it, and bimfelf only had been accufedof the 
facrilege. 

After the battle, the Athenians, who were not yet 
in a condition to attack Syracufe, retired with their 
fleet to Naxos and Catana to winter there, with de~ 
fign to return in the beginning of the next fpring, and 
lay fiege to the city. To do this, they wanted mo- 
ney, provifions, and particularly horfe, of which they 
were abfolutely deftitute. The Athenians depended 

upon obtaining part of thefe fuccours from the people 
of Sicily, whom they fuppofed would join them, the 
inftant they fhould hear of their victory ; and at the 
fame time they fent an exprefs to Athens, to follicit 
the like aid. They alfo addrefTed the Carthaginians 
for their alliance - 3 and fent deputies to fome cities of 
Italy, fituated on the coaft of the Tufean fea, which 
had promifed to aflift them. 

The Syracufans were far from defponding. Her- 
mocrates, who, of all their leaders, was moft diftin- 
guifhed for his valour, his judgment and experience^ 
reprefented to them, in order to raife their hopes, that 
they had not been wanting in courage but in conduct ; 
that the .enemies, though very brave, owed their vic- 
tory to their good fortune rather than to their merit ; 
that the having a multitude of leaders, ( they were 
fifteen in number ) from which confufion and difobe- 
dience are infeparable, had done them prejudice ; that 
it would be abfolutely necefTary for them to chufe ex- 
perienced generals, to keep the reft in their duty, and 
exercife their forces continually during the winter fea- 
fon. This advice being followed, Hermocrates and 
two more were elected generals; after which they fent 

deputies to Corinth and Lacedasmon to renew the al- 
liance, 
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Jiance, and at the fame time to engage them to make a 
diverfion, in order to oblige, if poffible, the Atheni- 
ans to recal their troops out of Sicily, or at leaft to 
prevent their fending a reinforcement thither. The 
fortifying of Syracufe was the chief object of their 
care. Accordingly they took into the city, by a 



wall, all the tra6t of land towards Epipolae, from the 
northern extremity of Tyche, defcending weft ward 
towards the quarter or divifion of the city called af- 
terwards Neapolis, in order to remove the enemy to a 
greater diftance, and to give them more trouble in 
making their contravallation, by obliging them to 



give a larger extent to it. This part, in all probab 
lity, had been neglected, becaufe it feemed to be fuf- 
ficiently defended by its rugged and fteep fituation 



They alfo garrifoned Megara and Olympia, and drove 
flakes into all thofe parts of the fea-(hore, where the 
enemy might eafily make a defcent. Hearing after- 
Wards that the Athenians were at Naxos, they went 
and burnt the camp of Catana, and retired, after lay- 
ing wafte the country adjacent to it. 

(b) The ambafladors of Syracufe being arrived a- 
mong the Corinthians, afked fuccour of them as having 
been their founders, which was immediately granted ; 
and at the fame time they fent an embafly to the La- 
cedaemonians, to invite them to declare in their fa- 
vour. Alcibiades enforced their demand with all his 
credit and eloquence, which his refentment againft 
Athens inflamed prodigioufly. He advifed and ex- 
horted the Lacedaemonians to appoint Gylippus their 
general, and fend him into Sicily ; and at the fame 
time to invade the Athenians, in order to make a 
powerful diverfion. In the third place, he counfelled 
them to fortify Decelia in Attica, which quite com- 
pleated the ruin of the city of Athens, it not being 
able ever to recover that blow : For by this fort, the 
Lacedaemonians made themfelves matters of the coun- 

(b) Thucyd. I. 6. p. 471 — 48a. Plut. in Alcib. p. 203. In Nic« 
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try, by which the Athenians were deprived of their 
filver mines of Laurium, and of the revenues of their 
lands ; nor could they be fuccoured by their neigh- 
bours, Decelia becoming the afylum of all the male- 
contents and partizans of Sparta. 

(?) Nicias had received fome fuccours from Athens. 
It confifted of two hundred and fifty horfemen, whom 
the Athenians fuppofed would be furnifhed with horfes 
in Sicily, (the troops bringing only the furniture) and 
of thirty horfe-archers, with three hundred talents, that 
is, three hundred thoufand French crowns*. Nicias 
now began to prepare for action. He was accufed of 
often letting flip opportunities, by his lofing time in 
deliberating, arguing and concerting meafures ; how- 
ever, when once he entered upon action, he was as 
bold and vigorous in executing, as he before had been 
flow and timorous in undertaking, as he mowed on 
the prefent occafion. 

The Syracufans hearing that the Athenians had a 
reinforcement of cavalry, and would foon march and 
lay liege to their city 5 and knowing they could not 
poflibly approach it, or make a contravallation, unlefs 
they mould poflefs themfelves of the hill of Epipolae' 
which commanded Syracufe, they refolved to guard 
the avenue to it, which was the only pafs by which 
the enemy could get up to it, every other part being 
rugged and inacceffible. Marching therefore down in- 
to the meadow or plain, bordered by the river Anapis, 
and reviewing their troops there, they appointed feven 
hundred foot, under the command of Diomilus, to 
guard that important poft ; and commanded them to 
repair to it, at the firft fignal which mould be given 
for that purpofe. But Nicias conducted his defign 
with fo much prudence, expedition, and fecrecy, that 
they had not time to do this. He failed from Catana 
with all his fleet, without the enemy's having the Ieaft 
fufpicion of his defign. Being arrived at the port of 

(1) A. M. 3590. Ant. J. C. 414. 

* About 67000 1. Jierling. 

Trogilus 
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Trogilus near Leontium, which is but a quarter of a 
league ( fix or feven furlongs ) from Epipolae, he put 
his land-forces on fhore, after which he retired with 
his fleet to Thapfus, a fmall peninfula of Syracufe, the 
entrance to which he fhut up with a ftaccado. 

The land-forces marched with the utmoft expedi- 
tion to feize on Epipolae, by the pafs of Euryelus, be- 
fore the enemy, who were in the plains of Anapis at a- 
bove a league's diftance, had the leaft notice of their 
arrival. At the firft news of this, the feven hundred 
foldiers under the command of Diomilus, advanced 
forward in confufion, but were eafily defeated ; and 
three hundred of them, with their leader, left dead in 
the field. The Athenians, after fetting up a trophy, 
built a fort in Labdalon, on the fummit of Epipolae, 
in order to fecure their baggage and rnoft valuable 
effects in it, whenever they fhould be forced to fight, 
or work at the contravallation. 

Soon after, the inhabitants of Egefta fent the Athe- 
nians three hundred horfe, to which fome of their Si- 
cilian allies added a hundred more, that with the two- 
hundred and fifty fent before by the Athenians, and 
who had furniflied themfelves with horfes in Sicily, 
made a body of fix hundred and fifty horfe. 

The plan laid down by Nicias, in order for taking 
Syracufe, was, to furround all the city on the land- 
fide with a ftrong contravallation, in order to cut ofF 
all communication with the place from without, in 
hopes no doubt that his fleet would afterwards enable 
him to prevent the Syracufans from receiving any fuc- 
cours or provifions by fea. 

Having left a garrifon in Labdalon, he came down 
from the hill, advanced towards the northern extremity 
of Tyche, and halting there, he employed the whole 
army in throwing up a line of contravallation, to fhut 
up their city northward from Tyche as far as Trogi- 
lus, fituate on the fea-fide. This work was carried 
on with fuch a rapidity, as terrified the Syracufans. 

They thought it absolutely neceflary to prevent the 

carrying 
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carrying on of this work, and accordingly made fome 
fallies and attacks., but always with difadvantage, and 
even their cavalry was jouted. The day after the ac- 
tion, the contravallation (northward) was continued 
by part of the army, during which the reft carried 
ftones and other materials towards Trogilus, in order to 
finim it. 

The befieged, by the advice of Hermoc rates, thought 
it advifable not to venture a fecond battle with the 



Athenians ; and only endeavoured to put a flop to 



their works, at leaft to render them ufelefs, by run- 
ning a line to cut that carried on by the Athenians. 
They imagined, that in cafe they fhould be fuffered 
to complete their wall, it would be impollible for the 
Athenians to make any farther progrefs in their 
work : or that, mould they endeavour to prevent it, 
it would fuffice for the Syracufans to oppofe them with 
a part of their forces, after having fhut up fuch avenues 
as were moft acceflible with ftrong palifades : and that 
the Athenians, on the contrary, would be obliged to 
fend for all their forces, and entirely abandon their 
works. 

Accordingly they came out of their city, and work- 
ing with inexpreffible ardor, they began to raife a 
wall ; and, in order to carry it on with lefs molefta- 
tion , they covered it with ftrong palifades , and 
flanked it with wooden towers, at proper diftances, to 
defend it. The Athenians fuffered the Syracufans to 
carry on their works undifturbed, becaufe, had they 
marched only part of their troops againft them, they 
would have been too weak ; and if they had brought 
them all, they then muft have been obligee) to dis- 
continue their works, which they were refolved not to 
do. The work being compleated, the Syracufans left 
a body of troops to defend the palifade and guard the 
wall, and then returned into the city. 

In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals 
by which water was conveyed into the city ; and ob- 
serving the Sy racufan foldiers who had been left to 



& uard 
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guard the wall, very negligent in their duty ; fome 
returning at noon either into the city or their tents, 
and the reft not keeping a proper guard ; they detached 
three hundred chofen foldiers, and fome light infantry, 
to attack this poft 5 during which the reft of the army 
marched towards the city, to prevent any fuccours 
from coming out of it. Accordingly, the three hun- 
dred foldiers having forced the palifade, purfued thofe 
who guarded it as far as that part of the city wall 
which covered Temenos, where, pouring in indifcri- 
minately with them, they were repulfed by the inha- 
bitants with lofs. The whole army afterwards demo- 
lifhed the wall, and pulled up the palifades of the in- 
trenchment, and carried them off. 

After this fuccefs, whereby the Athenians were 
rnafters of the northern parts, they began, the very 
next day, a ftill more important work, and which 
would quite finifh their inclofure of the city ; viz. to 
carry a wall from the hills of Epipolae, weftward, thro' 
the plain and the fens as far as the great harbour. To 
prevent this, the befieged beginning the fame kind of 
work as they had carried on on the other fide, ran a 
trench, lined with palifades, from the city through the 
fens, to prevent the Athenians from carrying their 
contravallations as far as the fea. But the latter, af- 
ter finiihing the firft part of the wall on the hills of 
Epipolae, refolved to attack this new work. For this 
purpofe, they ordered their fleet to fail from Thapfus 
to the great harbour of Syracufe, it having continued 
in that road hitherto j and the befieged had always the 
fea open to them, by which the befiegers were obliged 
to get their provifions from Thapfus by land. The 
Athenians came down therefore from Epipolae into the 
ain, before day-break ; when throwing planks and 
beams in that part where the fen was only flimy and 
more firm than in other places, they immediately car- 
ried the greateft part of the fofse lined with palifades, 
and then" the reft, after having beat the Syracufans, 

who gave way and retired - } fuch as were on the right, 

towards 
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towards the city, and the reft towards the river. 
Three hundred chofen Athenians having attempted to 
cut off the paflage of the latter, flew towards the 
bridge j but the enemy's cavalry, the greateft part of 
which were drawn up in battle, repul fed them ; and 
afterwards charged the right wing of the Athenians, 
and put the firft battalions into diforder. Lamachus 
perceiving this from the left wing where he command- 
ed, ran thither with the Argives and foroe archers ; 
but having palled a trench, and being abandoned by his 
foldiers, he was killed with five or fix who followed 
him. The enemy immediately palTed the river, and 
feeing the reft of the army come up, they retired. 

At the fame time their right wing, which had re- 
turned towards the city, refumed courage from this 
fuccefs, and drew up in order of battle before the 
Athenians ; after having detached fome troops to at- 
tack the fort on the hills of Epipolae, which ferved as 
a magazine to the enemy, and was thought to be un- 
guarded. They forced an intrenchment that covered 
the fort, but Nicias faved it. He was lick in this fort, 
and at that time in his bed, with only his domefticks 
about him. Animated by the danger and the prefence 
of the enemy, he ftruggles with his indifpofition ; 
rifes up, and commands his fervants to fet fire imme- 
diately to all the timber, lying between the intrench- 
ment and the fort for the military engines, and to the 
engines themfelves. This unexpected conflagration 
flopped the Syracufans, faved Nicias, the fort, and all 
the rich effects of the Athenians, who made hafte to 
the relief of that general. At the fame time, the 
fleet was feen failing into the great harbour, according 
to the orders given for that purpofe. The Syracufens 
having perceived this from the hill, and fearing they 
mould be attacked from behind, and over-powered by 
the land-forces, they retired, and returned to the city 
with all their forces ; now no longer expecting, after 

having loft their fofse lined with palifades, that it would 

be 
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be poflible for them to prevent the enemy from carry- 
ing on their contravallation as far as the fea. 

In the mean time the Athenians, who had content- 
ed themfelves with building a fingle wall on the hills 
of Epipolae, and through fuch places as were craggy 
and of difficult accefs, being come down into the 
plain, began to build, at the foot of the hills, a dou- 
ble wall, intending to carry it as far as the fea ; i>i%. 
a wall of contravallation againft the befieged, and ano- 
ther of circumvallation againft thofe Syracufan troops 
which were out of the city, and fuch allies as might 
come to its aid. 



From thenceforth Nicias, who now was fole gene- 



ral, conceived great hopes ; for feveral cities of Sicily, 
which hitherto had not declared for either fide, came 
and joined him ; and there arrived from all quarters 
veffels laden with provifions for his army, all parties 
being eager to go over to him, becaufe he had acquired 
the fuperiority, and been exceedingly fuccefsful in all 

his undertakings. The Syracufans, feeing themfelves 
blocked up both by fea and land, and lofing all hopes 
of being able to defend their city any longer, already 
propofed an accommodation. Gylippus, who was 
coming; from Lacedsemon to their afliftance, having 
heard, in his pafTage, the extremity to which they 
were reduced, and looking upon the whole ifland 
as loft, failed forward neverthelefs ; not in the view of 
defending Sicily, but only to preferve to the nations of 
Italy, fuch cities as were fubjecl: to them in that idand, 
if it were not too late, and if this could be done. For 
fame had declared, in all places, that the Athenians 
had already' poflefTed themfelves of the whole ifland j 

and were' headed by a general, whofe wifdom and good 

fortune rendred him invincible. Nicias himfelf, now 
( contrary to his natural difpolition ) confiding in his 
own ftrength, and elate from his fuccefs ; perfuaded 
alfo by the fecret advices which were brought him 
daily from Syracufe, and the mellengers who were 

fent to him, that the city would immediately capitu- 
late, 
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late, did not regard Gylippus's approach, and in con^ 

fequence took no precautions to prevent his landing, 
efpecially when he heard that he brought but very 
few veflels ; terming him a trifling pyrate, not wor- 
thy, in any manner, his notice. But a general ought 
to be extremely careful not to abate his cares and vi- 
gilance upon account of fuccefs, becaufe the leaft neg- 
ligence may ruin every thing. Had Nicias fent the 
fmallerr. detachment to oppofe Gylippus's landing, he 
would have taken Syracufe, and the whole .affair had 
been ended. 

Sect. XIII. The Syr acu fans refolve to capitulate ^ but 
Gylippus's arrival changes the face of affairs. Ni- 
cias is forced by bis collcgues to engage in a fed-fight + 
and is overcome. His land-forces are alfo defeated. 

Nineteenth year of the war. 

(k) *~p H E fortifications of the Athenians were now 

almoft compleated ; and they had drawn a 
double wall, near half a league in length, along the 
plain and the fens towards the great port, and had al- 
moft reached it. There now remained, on the fide 
towards Trogilus, only a fmall part of the wall to be 
finifhed. 7"he Syracufans were therefore on the brink 
of ruin, and had no hopes left, as they were no longer 
able to defend themfelves, and did not expect any 
fuccours. For this reafon they refolved to furrender. 
Accordingly, a council was held to fettle articles of 
capitulation, in order to prefent them to Nicias ; and 
feveral were of opinion, that it would be proper to 
capitulate foon, before the city ihould be entirely in- 
veited. 

It was at that very inftant, and in the moft critical 
juncture, that an officer, Gongyles by name, arrived 
from Corinth on board a {hip with three benches of 

oars. At his arrival, all the citizens flocked round 

(k) A. M. 3,-91. Ant. J. C. 413. Thucyd. !. 7. p. 485 — 4*9. 
PJut. in Nic. p. <;35> 536. Died, 1. 13. p. 138, 139. 

Vol. III. U him. 
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him. He informed them, that Gylippus would be 
with them immediately, and was followed by a great 
many other gallies, which came to their aid. The 
Syracufans auonifhed, or rather ftupefied, as it were, 
with this news, could fcarce believe what they heard. 
Whilft they were thus fluctuating and in doubt, a 
courier arrived from Gylippus to inform them of his 
approach, and order them to march out all their troops 
to meet him. He himfelf, after having taken a * fort 
in his way, marched in battle directly for Epipolae ; 
and afcendingby Euryelus, as the Athenians had done, 
he prepared to attack them from without, whilft the 
Syracufans mould charge them, on their fide, with the 
forces of Syracufe and his. The Athenians, exceed- 
ingly furprized by his arrival, drew up haftily, and 

without order, under the walls. With regard to him- 
felf, laying down his arms when he approached, he 
fent word by a herald, that he would allow the Athe- 
nians five days to leave Sicily. Nicias did not con- 
defcend to make the leaft anfwer to this propofal ; and 
fbme of his foldiers burfting out a laughing, alked the 

herald, J Vh ether the pre fence of a Lace dczmonian priva- 
teer, and a trifling wand^ could make any change in the 
prcfent Jiaic of the city ? Both fides therefore prepared 
for battle. 

Gylippus flormed the fort of Labdalon, and cut to 
pieces all who were found in it. The fame day an 
Athenian galley was taken, as it failed into the har- 
bour. The befiecred afterwards drew a wall from the 
city, towards Epipolas, in order to cut ( abo^tit the 
extremity of it ) the fmde wall of the Athenians : 
and to deprive them of all communication with the 
troops, polled in the intrenchments which furrounded 
the city on the north fide towards Tyche and Trogi- 
lus. The Athenians, after having finiihed the wall, 
which extended as far as the fea towards the great har- 
bour, were returned to the hills. Gylippus perceiving, 

in the fingle wall which the Athenians had built on the 

hills 
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bills of Epipolae, a part that was weaker and lower 
than the reft, marched thither in the night with his 
troops ; but being difcovcred by the Athenians who 
were encamped without, he was forced to retire, upon 
feeing them advance directly towards him. They 
raifed the wall higher, and themfelves undertook the 
guard of it; after having fixed their allies in thefeve- 
ral pofts of the remainder of the intrenchment. 

Nicias, on the other fide, thought proper to fortify 
the cape of Plemmyrium, which, by its running into 
the fea, ftraitned the mouth of the great harbour ; • 
and his defign thereby was, to procure proviflons, and 
all other things he might want, the more eafily; be- 
caufe the Athenians, by poflefling themfelves of that 
poft, drew near the little port, wherein lay the chief 
naval forces of the Syracufans, and were the better able 
to obferve the various motions of it ; and that beiides, 
by having the fea open, they would not be forced to 
have all their provisions from the bottom of the great 
harbour ; as they muft have been, mould the enemy, 
by feizing on the mouth of it, oblige them to keep 
clofe in the harbour, in the manner they then did. For 
Nicias, from the arrival of Gylippus, had no hopes 
left but from the fide next the fea. Sending therefore 
his fleet and part of his troops thither, he built three 
forts, by which the mips were enabled to lie at an- 
chor ; he alfo fecured there a great part of the baggage 
and ammunition. It was then that the troops on board 
the fleet fuffered very much ; for, as they were obliged 
to go a great way to fetch wood and water, they were 
furrounded by the enemy's horfe, the third part of 
which were ported at Oi/mpia, to prevent the garri- 
fon of Plemmyrium from fallying, and were ma-'crs 
of the field. Advice being brought Nicias, tha: t he 
Corinthian fleet was advancing, he fen t twenty 9. 
againft it ; ordering them to obferve the ene* 

wards Locris,. Rhegium, and the reft of tiv. 
of Sicily. 
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In the mean time Gylippus, employing th©fe very 
flones which the Athenians had got together for their 
ufe, went on with the wall which the Syracufans had 
begun to carry through Epipola? ; and drew up daily 
in battle-array before it, as did the Athenians. When 
he faw it was a proper time for engaging, he began 
the battle in the fpot lying between the two walls. 
The narrownefs of it having rendered his cavalry and 
archers ufelefs, he came off with lofs, and the Athe- 
nians fet up a trophy. Gylippus, to reanimate his fol- 
diers, by doing them juftice, had the courage to re- 
proach himfelf for the ill luccefs they had met with ; 
and to declare publickly, that he, not they, had occa- 
fioned the late defeat ; becaufe he had made them 
fight in too narrow a fpot of ground. However, he 
promifed foon to give them an opportunity of reco- 
vering both their honour and his ; and accordingly, 
the very next day, he led them againft the enemy, af- 
ter having exhorted them in the ftrongeft terms, to 
behave in a manner worthy of their antient glory. 
Nicias perceiving, that though he mould not defire to 
come to a battle, it would however be abfolutely ne- 
ceflary for him to prevent the enemy from extending 
their line beyond the contravallation, to which they 
were already very near; (becaufe otherwife this would 
be granting them a certain victory) he therefore march- 
ed againft the Syracufans. Gylippus brought up his 
troops beyond that place, where the walls terminated 
on both fides, in order that he might leave the more 
room to extend his battle ; when charging the enemy's 
left wing with his horfe, he put it to flight, and foon 
after defeated the right. We have here an inftance 
of what the experience and abilities of a great captain 
are capable of producing : for Gylippus, with the fame 
men, the fame arms, the fame horfes, and the' fame 
ground ; by only changing his order of battle, defeat- 
ed the Athenians, and beat them quite to their camp. 
The following night, the victors carried on their wall 

beyonJ the contravallation of the Athenians, and 

t hereb v 
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thereby deprived them of all hopes of being ever able 

to furround them. 

(a ) After this fuccefs, the Syracufans, to whofe aid 
the Corinthian fleet was arrived unperceived by that 
of the Athenians, refumed courage, armed feveral gal- 
lies j and marching into the plains with their cavalry 
and other forces, took a great number of prifoners. 
They fent deputies to Lacedaemonia and Corinth to 
defire a reinforcement ; Gylippus went in perfon to 
all the cities of Sicily, to follicit them to join him ; 
and brought over the greateft part of them, who ac- 
cordingly fent him powerful fuccours. Nicias, find- 
ing his troops leflen, and thofe of the enemy in- 
creafe daily, began to be difcouraged ; and not only 
fent expreffes to the Athenians, to acquaint them with 
the fituation of affairs, but likewife wrote to them in 
the ftrongeft terms. I repeat his whole letter, both as 
it gives a clear and exact account of the ftate of things 
at that time in Syracufe, and may ferve as a model lor 

fuch kind of relations. 

" Athenians : I have already informed you, by 

" feveral exprefles, of what parted here : but it is ne- 

ci ceflary you fhould know the prefent fituation of af~ 

" fairs, that you may refolve accordingly. After we 

" had been victorious in feveral engagements, and al- 

<( moft compleated our contravaliation, Gylippus ar- 

<fi rived in Syracufe with a body of Lacedaemonian and 

<€ Sicilian troops ; and, having been defeated the firft 

< c time, he was victorious the fecond, by means of 

<€ his cavalry and archers. We are in confequence 

«' fhut up in our intrenchments, without daring to 

c{ make any attempt, or compleat our works through 

" the fuperiority of the enemy's forces ; for part of 

" our foldiers are employed in guarding our forts, and 

<* confequently we have not an opportunity of em- 

" ploying all our forces in battle. Befides, as the 

« Syracufans have cut our lines, by a wall, in that 

(a) Thucyd. 1. 7. p. 490 — 494. Plut. in Nic, p. 536. Diod. 1. 13. 

U 3 " part 
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part where they were not compleat ; it will no 



cc 



cc 



cc 



longer be poflible for us to inveft the city, unlefs 
* 4 we mould force their intrench ments ; fo that in- 
ffead of befieging, we ourfelves are befieged, and 
<c dare not ftir out, for fear of their horfe. 

" Not contented with thefe advantages, they are 

* c bringing new fuccours from Peloponnefus, and have 
" fent Gylippus to force all the neutral cities of Si- 
cily to declare for them ; and the reft to furnifh 
*' them with men and mips, to attack us both by 
<c fea and land. I fay by fea, which though very 
<c furprizing is however but too true. For our fleet, 
<c which before was confiderable, from the good con- 
tc dition of the gallies and mariners, is now very 
*' deficient, in thofe very circumftances, and prodi- 
*« gioufly weakned. 

" Our galiies leak every where j becaufe we cannot 
* c draw them on more to careen them, for fear, left 
tbofe of the enemy, which are more numerous, 
4< and in better condition than ours, fhould attack us 
*' on a fudden, which they fecm to threaten every 
'* moment. Befides, we are under a neceflity of 
fending many backwards and forwards to guard the 
convoys which we are forced to fetch from a great 
* c diftance, and bring along in fight of the enemy ; 
<c fo that mould we be ever io little negligent in this 
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point, our army would be ftarved. 



" With regard to the mips crews, they decreafe 
fenfibjy every day ; for as great numbers of them 
difperfe to maraud, or to fetch wood and water, they 
are often cut to pieces by the enemy's horfe. Our 
Haves, allured by the neighbourhood of the enemy's 
camp, defert very faft to it. The foreigners which 
* s we forced into the fervice, diminilh daily; and fuch 
as have been raifed with money, who came for 
plunder rather than fighting, finding themfelves 
baulked, go over to the enemy who are fo near us, 
or elfe hide themfelves in Sicily, which they may 

eafily - <k>, in-Jfo large an ifland. A great number 

" of 
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44 of citizens, though long ufed to, and well fkilled 



44 in working of (hips, by bribing the captains, put 
44 others in their room who are wholly unexperienced, 
and incapable of ferving, and by that means have 



CC 



cc 



quite fubverted all difcipline. I am now writin 



44 men perfectly well verfed in naval affairs 5 and who 
are very fenlible, that, when order is neglected 



cc 



cc 



every thing grows worfe and worfe, and a fleet muft 

44 inevitably be ruined. 

44 But the mod unhappy circumftance is, that tho* 
44 I am geneialiffimo, I cannot put a flop to thefe 
44 diforders. For (Athenians) you are very fenfible, 
44 that fuch is your difpofition, that you do not eafily 
44 brook reftraint ; befides, I do not know where to 
44 furnifh myfelf with feamen, whilft the enemy get 



numbers from all quarters. It 



cc 



cc 



cc 



44 of our Sicilian allies to aid us ; and {hould the cities 
44 of Italy, from whence we have our provifions, 
(hearing the extremity to which we are reduced, 
and your not taking the leaft care to fend us any 
fuccour) join the Syracufans, we are undone j and 
44 the enemy will have no occalion to fight us. 

4 4 I could write of things which would be more 
agreeable, but of none that could be more advanta- 
44 geous to you, nor which could give you a more 



cc 



juft idea of the fubjedts on which you are to delib 
44 rate. I am fenfible that you love to have fuch ad- 
only fent you as are pleafing ; but then I 



44 know on the other fide, that when afE 
44 otherwife than you expected and hoped for, you 
44 accufe thofe who deceived you ; which induced me 
44 to give you a fincere and genuine account of things, 
44 without concealing a fingle circumftance. By the 
44 . way I am to inform you, that no complaints can 
be juftly made either againft the officers or com- 
mon foldiers, both having done their duty very 
well. 



cc 



cc 



cc 



But now that the Sicilians join all their forces 



44 gainft us, and expect: a new army from Pelop 



U 4 



fus 
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fus ; you may Jay this down as the foundation for 



your deliberations, that our prefent troops are not 
" fufRcient - 3 and therefore, v/e either mud be re- 
" called j or eife a land and naval force, equal to the 
firfr, muft be fent us, with money in proportion. 
You mult alfo think of appointing a perfon to fuc- 
" ceed me ; it being impoflible for me, thro' my 
" nephrelic diforder, to fuftain any longer the weight 
* c of the command. I imagine that I defer ve this fa- 
vour at your hands, on account of the fervices I have 
done you, in the feveral commands conferred upon 
me, fo long as my health would permit me to act. 
" To conclude ; whatever refolution you may come 
to, the requeft I have to make, is, that you would 
execute it fpeedily, and in the very beginning of the 
fprine;. The fuccours which our enemies meet with 



t c 



4 C 



it 



in Sicily are all ready ; but thofe which they ex- 
pect from Peloponnefus may be longer in coming. 
However, fix this in your minds, that if you do 
not exert yourfelves, the Lacedaemonians will not 

fail, as they have already done, to be beforehand 
" with you." 

The Athenians were ftrongly affected with this 
letter, which made as great an impreffion on them as 

Nicias expected. However, they did not think pro- 
per to appoint him a fucccflbr; and only nominated 
two officers who were under him, viz. Menander 
and Euthydemus, to affifl him till other generals mould 
be fent. Eurymedon and Demofthenes were chofen 

to fucceed Lamachus and Alcibiades. The former 
fet out immediately with ten gallies, and fome money *, 
about the winter fblftice, to aflure Nicias that a fpeedy 
fuccour fhould be fent him ; during which, the latter 
was raifing troops and contributions, in order to fet 
iaii early in the fpring. 

(b) The Lacedaemonians, on the other fide, being 



fupported by the Corinthians, were very induftrious in 

{fr Thucyd. J, 7. p. 494 — 496 ami 502, 504. DJod. J. 13. p. 140. 
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preparing reinforcements to fend into Sicily, and to 
enter Attica, in order to keep the Athenian fleet from 
failing to thatifland. Accordingly. they entred Attica 
early, under the command of king Agis ; and after 

laid wafte the country, they fortified Decelia ; 
divided the work among all the forces, to 
make the greater difpatch. This port is about an hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs from Athens, that is, about 
fix french leagues, and the fame diftance from Bceotia. 
Alcibiades was perpetually folliciting the Lacedaemo- 
nians ; and could not be eafy, till he had prevailed 
with them to begin that work. This annoyed the 
Athenians moft of all : for hitherto the enemv, re- 
tiring after they had laid wafte the Athenian territories, 
the latter were unmolefted all the refl of the year ; but 
from the fortifying of Decelia, the garrifon left in it was 
continually making incuriions, and alarming the Athe- 
nians, Athens being; now become a kind of frontier 



town ; for, in the day-time, a guard was mounted at 
all the gates ; and in the night, a!! the citizens vv.re 
either on the walls, or under arms. Such vefTei: : as 
brought provifions from the ifland of Eubcea, and 
which before had a much fhorter paffage by Deceliu, 
were forced to go round about, in order to double the 
cape of Sunium ; by which means provifions, as weil 



goods imported, grew much dearer. To 



the calamity, upwards of twenty thoufand flaves, the 
greateft part of whom were artificers, went over to 
the enemy, to fly from the extreme mifery with which 
the city was afflicted. The cattle of all kinds died. 
Moft of the horfes were lamed, being continually up- 
on guard, or upon parties. Every thing being laid 
wafte in this manner, and the Athenians enjoying 
no longer the revenues which arofc from the pro- 
duce of their lands, there was a prodigious fcarcity 
of money ; fo that they were forced to take the 

twentieth part of all the imports, to fupply their ufual 

fubfidies. 
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(n) In the mean time Gylippus, who had made 
the tour of Sicily, returned with as many men as he 
could raife in the whole ifland j and prevailed with 
the Syracufans to fit out the ftrongeft fleet in their 
power, and to hazard a battle at Tea, upon the pre- 
fumption that the fuccefs would anfwer the greatnefs 
of the enterprize. This advice was Strongly enforced 
by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syracufans not to 
abandon to their enemies the empire of the feas. He 
obferved, that the Athenians themfelves had not re- 
ceived it from their anceftors, nor been always pof- 
fefted of it : That the Perfian war had in a manner 
forced them into the knowledge of naval affairs, not- 
withstanding two great obftacles, their difpofition, 
and the Situation of their city, which Stood at a con- 
siderable distance from the fea : That they had made 
themfelves formidable to other nations, not fo much 
by their real Strength, as by their courage and intre- 
pidity : That they ought to copy them ; and Since 
they had to do with enemies who were fo enterprizing, 
it was fit they Should be equally daring. 

This advice was approved, and accordingly a large 
fleet was equipped. Gylippus led out all his land- 
forces in the night-time, to attack the forts of Plem- 
myrium. Thirty-five galliesof Syracufe which were 
in the great harbour, and forty-five in the lefler, where 
was an arfenal for Ships, were ordered to advance to- 
wards Plemmyrium, to amaze the Athenians, who 
would fee themfelves attacked both by fea and land at 
the fame time. The Athenians, at this news, went 
on board alfo ; and, with twenty-five Ships, failed to 
fight the thirty-five Syracufan veflels which were fail- 
ing out againft them from the great harbour ; and op- 
pofed thirty-five more to the forty-five of the enemy, 
which were come out of the little port. A Sharp en- 
gagement was fought at the mouth of the great har- 

(n) Thucyd. 1. 7, p. 497—500. Plut. in Nic. p. 536. Died, 
p. 140, 
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bour ; one party endeavouring to force their way into 

it, and the other to keep them out. 

Thofe who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, ha- 
ving flocked to the more to view the battle, Gylippus 
attacked the forts unexpectedly by day-break ; and 
having carried the greateft of them by ftorm, the fol- 
diers who defended the other two were fo terrified, 
that they abandoned them in a moment. After this 
advantage the Syracufans fuftained a confiderable lofs ; 
for fuch of their veffels as fought at the entrance of 
the harbour, ( after having forced the Athenians ) bul- 
ged furioufly one againft the other as they entered it in 
diforder ; and by this means ftiifted the victory to 
their enemies, who were not contented with purfuing 
them, but alfo gave chafe to thofe who were victori- 
ous in the great harbour. Eleven Syracufan gallies 
were funk, and great numbers of the failors in them 
killed. Three were taken ; but the Athenians like- 
wife loft three, and after towing thofe of the enemy, 
they raifed a trophy in a little ifland lying before Plem- 
myrium, and retired to the center of their camp. 

The Syracufans alfo railed three trophies for their 
taking of the three forts ; and after razing one of the 
fmaller, they repaired the fortifications of the other 
two, and put garrifons into them. Several Athenians 
had been either killed or made prifoners there ; and 
great fums of money were taken, the property of the 
public, as well as of merchants and captains of gallies, 
befides a large quantity of ammunition ; this being a 
kind of magazine for the whole army. They like- 
wife loft the ftores and rigging of forty gallies, with 
three mips that lay in the dock. But a more confide- 
rable circumftance was, Gylippus thereby prevented 
Nicias from getting provifions and ammunition fo 
eafily ; for, whilft the latter was pofl'eft of Piemmy- 
rium, they procured thefe fecurely and expeditioufly ; 
whereas, after their being difpofiefted of it, it was 
equally difficult and hazardous, becaufe they could not 

bring in any thing without fighting j the enemy ly- 
ing 
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ing at anchor juft off their fort. Thus the Athenians 
could have no provifions but from the point of their 
fwords ; which difpirited the foldiers very much, and 
threw the whole armv into a great confternation. 

(o) There afterwards was a Jittle fkirmifh in de- 
fending a flaccado which the inhabitants had made in 
the fea, at the entrance of the old harbour, to fecure 
the (hipping. The Athenians having raifed towers and 
parapets on a large fhip, made it advance as near as 
poffibleto the tfaccado, in order that it might ferveas 
a bulwark to fome mips which carried military en- 
gines, with which they drew up flakes by the help of 
pullies and ropes, exclufive of thofe which the divers 
fawed in two ; the befieged defending themfelves with 
their harbour, and the enemies with their tower. Such 
flakes as had been drove in, level with the furface of 
the water, in order to ftrand thofe veffels that fhould 
come near them, were the hardeft to force away. The 
divers alfo bribed the enemy, and moft of the flakes 
were torn up; but then others were immediately drove 
in their places. The utmoft efforts were ufed on both 
fides, in the attack as well as the defence. 

(p) One circumflance which the befieged conndered 
of the greatefl importance, was, to attempt a fecond 
engagement both by fea and land, before the fleet, 
and other fuccours fent by the Athenians, mould ar- 
rive. They had concerted frefh meafures for a battle 
at fea, by improving from the errors they had com- 
mitted in the lad engagement, The change made in 

the gallics was, their prows were now fhorter, and at 
the lame time flronger and more folid than before. 
For this purpofe, they fixed great pieces of timber, 
projecting forward, on each fide of the prows ; and 
to thefe' pieces they joined beams by way of props. 
Thefe beams extended to the length of fix cubits on 
each fide of the veiiel, both within and without. By 
this they hoped to gain the advantage over the gallies 

(5) Thucyd ]. 7. p. 500, 5CT. Thucyd. I, 7. p. 509— 

5*3« Plus, in Nic, p. 536, Djod, p. 140,, 141, 
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of the Athenians, which did not dare, becaufe of the 
weaknefs of their prows, to attack an enemy in front, 
but only in flank ; not to mention that mould the bat- 
tle be fought in the harbour, they would not have 
room to fpread themfelves, nor to pafs between two 
gallies, in which Jay their greateft art; nor to tack 
about, after they mould have been repulfed, in order 
to return to the charge ; whereas the Syracufans, by 
their being matters of the whole extent of the har- 
bour, would have all thefe advantages, and might re- 
ciprocally afiift one another. On thefe circumftances 
the latter founde-i their hopes of victory. 

Gy lippus therefore fir ft drew all the infantry out of 
the camp, and advanced towards that part of the con- 
travallation of the Athenians which faced the city ; 
whilft the troops of Olympia marched towards the 
other, and their gallies fet fail. 

Nicias did not care to venture a fecond battle, 
faying, that as he expected a freftt fleet every moment, 
and a great reinforcement under Demofthenes, it 
would betray the greateft want of judgment, mould 
he, as his troops were inferior in number to thofe of 
the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard a battle with- 
out being forced to it. On the contrary, Menander 
and Euthydemus, who had juft before been appointed 



mare the command with N 



of 



Demofthenes ; fired with ambition, and jealous of 
thofe generals, were eager to perform fome great ex- 
ploit, to bereave the one of his glory, and, if poflible, 
eclipfe that of the other. The pretence they alledged 
on this occafion was, the fame and reputation of A- 
thens ; and they afTerted with fo much vehemence, 
that it would be entirely deftroyed, mould they fhun 
the battle, as the Syracufans offered it them, that 
they at laft forced Nicias to a compliance. The Athe- 
nians had feventy-five gallies, and the Syracufans 
eighty. 

The firil clay the fleets continued in fight of each 

other 3 in the great harbour, without engaging; and 

only 
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only a few fkirmifhes pafled, after which both parties 
retired : and it was juft the fame with the land-forces. 
The Syracufans did not make the leaft motion the 
fecond day. Nicias, taking advantage of this inacti- 
vity, caufed the tranfports to draw up in a line, at 
fome diftance from one another, in order that his gal- 
lies might retire behind them with fafety, in cafe he 
mould be defeated. On the morrow, the Syracufans 
came up fooner than ufual, when a great part of the 
day was fpent in fkirmifliing, after which they retired. 
The Athenians did not fuppofe they would return, but 
imagined that fear had made them fly : but having re- 
frefhed themfelves in great diligence, and returning on 
board their gallies, they attacked the Athenians, who 
were far from expecting them. The latter being now 
forced to return immediately on board their mips, they 
entered them in great diforder, fo that they had not 
time to draw them up in a line of battle, and moft of 
the failors were fafting. Victory did not long continue 
in fufpenfe. The Athenians, after making a fhort 
and flight refiftance, retired behind their line of tranf- 
port mips. The enemy purfued them thither, and 
were ftopt by the failyards of thofe fhips, to which 
were fixed * dolphins of lead, which, being very heavy, 
had they fallen on the enemy's gallies, would have 
funk them at once. The Athenians loft feven gallies 
in this engagement, and a great number of foldiers 
were either killed or taken prifoners. 

(q) This iofs threw Nicias into the utmoft confter- 
nation. All the misfortunes he had met with, ever 
fince the time he had firft enjoyed the fupreme com- 
mand, came into his mind ; and he now is involved in 
a greater than any of them, by his complying with 
the advice of his collegues. Whilft he was revolving 
thefe gloomy ideas, Demofthenes's fleet was feen coming 

(q) Thucyd. 1. 7. p. 513— 51S. Plut. in Nic. p. 537. Diod. 
p. 141, 142. 

* This engine, fo violent was its mction, broke through a galley from 
the detk to the bald, 

forward 
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forward in great pomp, and with fuch an air as fliould 
fill the enemy with dread : it was now the day after 
the battle. This fleet confifted of feventy-three gal- 
lies, on board of which were five thoufand fighting 
men, and about three thoufand archers, /lingers and 
bowmen. All thefe gallies were richly trimmed ; 
their prows being adorned with fhining dreamers, man- 
ned with ftout rowers, commanded by good officers, 
and echoing with the found of clarions and trumpets ; 
Demofthenes having affected an air of pomp and tri- 
umph, purpofely to ftrike terror into the enemy. 

This gallant fight alarmed them indeed beyond ex- 
prefiion. They did not fee any end, or even the 
leaft fufpenfion of their calamities : all they had hither- 
to done or fuffered was as nothing, and their work was 
to begin again. What hopes could they entertain of 
being able to weary out the patience of the Athenians, 
fince, though they had a camp intrenched in the mid- 
dle of Attica, they were however able to fend a fecond 
army into Sicily, as confiderable as the former j and 
that their power, as well as their courage, feemed, not- 
withstanding all their lofles, inftead of diminifhing to 
increafe daily ? 

Demofthenes having made an exa& enquiry into the 
ftate of things, imagined that it would not be proper 
for him to lofe time as Nicias had done, who, having 
fpread an univerfal terror at his firft arrival, became 
afterwards the object of contempt, for his having win- 
tered in Catana, inftead of going directly to Syracufe; 
and had afterwards given Gylippus an opportunity of 
throwing troops into it. He flattered himfelf with the 
hopes, that he mould be able to carry the city at the 
firft attack, by taking advantage of the alarm which 
the news of his arrival would fpread in every part of it, 
and by that means fhould immediately put an end to the 
war : other wife he intended to raife the fiege, and no 
longer harrafs and leflen the troops by fighting battles 
never decifive ; nor quite exhauft the city of Athens, 

by employing its treasures in needlefs expences. 

Nicias, 
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Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate refolu- 
tion of Demofthenes, conjured him not to be fo hafty, 
but to take time to weigh things deliberately, that he 
might have no caufe to repent of what he mould do. 
He obferved to him, that the enemy would be ruined 
by delays; that their provifions as well as money were 
entirely exbaufted ; that their allies were going to aban- 
don them ; that they muft foon be reduced to fuch ex- 
tremity, for want of provifions, as would force them 
to furrender, as they had before refolved : For there 
was certain perfons in Syracufe who held a fecret cor- 
refpondence with Nicias, and exhorted him not to be 
impatient, becaufe the Syracufans were tired with the 
war and with Gylippus ; and that fhould the neceffity 

to which they were reduced be ever fo little increafed, 
they would furrender at difcretion. 

As Nicias did not explain himfelf clearly, and 
would not declare in exprefs terms, that fure and cer- 
tain advices were fent him of whatever was tranfacted 
in the city, his remonftrances were confidered as an 
effect of the timidity and flownefs with which he had 
always been reproached. " Such, faid they, are his 
" ufual protraction, delays, diftrufts, and fearful pre- 
caution, whereby he has deadned all the vivacity, 

<c and extinguished all the ardour of the troops, in not 
marching them immediately againft the enemy ; 
but, on the contrary, by deferring to attack them, 
<c till his own forces were weakned and defphed." 
This made the reft of the generals and all the offi- 
cers come over to Demofthenes's opinion, and Nicias 
himfelf was at laft forced to acquiefce with it, 



Demofthenes, after having attacked to no purpofe 



the wall which cut the contravallation of the befiegers, 
confined himfelf to the attack of Epipolae, from a fup- 
pofition that fhould he once be mafter of it, the wall 
would be quite undefended. He therefore took pro- 
vifions for five days, with workmen, implements,, and 
every thing neceflary for him to defend that poft after 

he fhould poffefs himfelf gf it. As there was no go- 
ing 
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ing up to it in the day-time undifcovered, he marched 
thither in the night with all his forces, followed by 
Eurymedon and Menander ; Nrcias flaying behind to 
guard the camp. They went up by the way of Eury- 
elus, as before, unperceived by the centinels ; attack 
the firft intrench men t, and ftorm it, after killing part 
of thofe who defended it. Demofthenes, not fatisfied 
with this advantage, to prevent the ardor of his fol- 
diers froom cooling, and not delay the execution of 
his defign, marches forward. During this interval, 
the forces of the city, fuftained by Gylippus, march, 
under arms, out of the in frenchmen ts. Being feized 
with aftonifhment, which the darknefs of the night 
increafed, they were immediately repulfed and put to 
flight. But as the Athenians advanced in diforder, to 
force whatever might refift their arms, left the enemy 
might rally again, mould time be allowed them to 
breathe and recover from their furprize, they are flopt 
on a fudden by the Boeotians, who make a vigorous 
ftand, and marching againft the Athenians with their 
pikes prefented, they repulfe them with great fhouts, 
and make a dreadful daughter. This fpreads an uni- 
verfal terror through the reft of the army. Thofe who 
fled either force along fuch as were advancing to their 
affiftance, or elfe, miftaking them for enemies, turn 
their arms againft them. They now were all mixed 
indifcriminately, it being impoffible to difcover ob- 
jects in the horrors of a night, which was not fo 
gloomy as entirely to make objects imperceptible, nor 
yet light enough to diftinguiih thofe which werefeen. 
The Athenians fought for one another to no purpofe; 
and from their often afking the wcrdy by which only 
they were able to know one another, a ftrange con- 
fufion of founds was heard, which occafioned no 
little diforder ; not to mention that they, by this 
means, divulged the word to the enemy, and could 
not learn theirs ; becaufe by their being together and 
in a body, they had no occafion to repeat it. In the 
mean time, thofe who were purfued, threw themfelves 

from 
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from the top of rocks, and many were dafhed to pieces 
by the fall \ and as moft of thofe who efcaped, ftrag- 
gled from one another up and down the fields and 
woods, they were cut to pieces the next day by the 
enemy's horfe, who purfued them. Two thoufand 
Athenians were flain in this engagement, and a great 
number of arms were taken ; thofe who fled having 
thrown them away, that they might be the better a- 
ble to efcape over the precipices. 

Sect. XIV. The con ft er nation with which the Athe- 
nians are feized. They again hazard a fea-fght, and 
are defeated. They refohe to retire by land. Being 
clofe purfued by the Syracufans, they furrender. Ni- 
cias and Demojihenes are fentenced to die, and exe- 
cuted. The effect which the nevus of the defeat of the 
army produces in Athens. 

(r) HP H E Athenian generals, after fuftalning To 

*• great a lofs, were in a prodigious dilemma, 
and did not know how toa& in the prefent difcourage- 
ment and defpair of the troops, who died daily, either 
by the difeafes of the autumn, or by the bad air of the 
fens near which they were encamped. Demofthenes 
was of opinion, that it would be proper for them to 
leave the country immediately, fmce they had been 
unfuccefsful in fo important an enterprize ; efpecially 
as the feafon was not too far advanced for failing ; and 
that they had (hips enough to force a paffage, in cafe 
the enemy mould difpute it with them. He declared, 
that it would be of much greater advantage to oblige 
the enemy to raife their blockade of Athens, than 
for them to continue that of Syracufe, by which they 
exhaufted themfelves to no purpofe ; that he was cer- 
tain they would not be reinforced by a new army ; 
and that they could not hope to overcome the enemy 
with the weak one under their command. 

(r) Thucyd. 1. 7. p. 5 1 1— -520. Plut. in Nic. p. 538—542. Died, 
f. 142. 

Nicias 
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.Nicias was fenfible, that the arguments his collegue 
ufed were very juft, and he himfelf was of his opi- 
nion : but at the fame time he was afraid, left fo 
public a confefllon of the weak condition to which 
they were reduced, and their refolution to leave Sici- 
ly, (the report of which would certainly reach the 
enemy ) fbould compleat the ruin of their affairs; and 
perhaps make them unable to execute their refolution 
when they fhould attempt it. Befides, they had fome 
little hopes left that the befieged, being themfelves re- 
duced to great extremity by their abfolute want of 
provifions and money, would at laft be inclined to fur- 
render upon honourable terms. Thus, altho' he was 
in reality uncertain and wavering, he infinuated, that 
he did not care to quit Sicily, till the Athenians mould 
have firft fent orders for that purpofe; and that other- 
wife they would be highly difpleafed : That as thofe 
who were to judge them, had not been eye-witnefles 
of the ftate of things, they would be of a different 
opinon ; and, at the inftigation of fome orator, cer- 
tainly condemn them : That moft of thofe men who 
now exclaimed with the greateft vehemence againft 
the difficulties they laboured under, would then change 
their note, and accufe them of having been bribed to 
raife the fiege : That knowing fo well, as he did, 
the difpofition and character of the Athenians, he 
chofe to die glorioufly by the enemy *s fword, ra- 
ther than be ignominioufly condemned by his fellow- 
citizens. 

Thefe reafons, tho' they appeared very ftrong, were 
yet not able to convince Demofthenes ; and it was ftill 
his opinion, that the only good choice they could 
make, would be to retire. However, as he had been 
unfuccefsful in his former opinion, he was afraid of* 
infifting upon this ; and he was the more inclined 
to come into that of Nicias, from imagining, with 
many others, that this general might have fome fe- 

cret refource, as he was fo firmly refolved to ftay. 

Gylippus, 
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(j) Gylippus, after having made the tour of Sicily, 
had brought a great body of troops with him. This 
new reinforcement terrified the Athenians exceeding- 
ly, whofe army diminiihed daily by ficknefs ; and 

they now began to repent their not having raifed the 
fiege, efpecially as the befieged were preparing to at- 
tack them both by fea and land. Befides, Nicias no 
longer oppofed this refolution, and only defired to 
have it kept fecret. Orders were therefore given, 
as privately as poffible, for the fleet to prepare for fet- 
ting fail with the utmoft expedition. 

When all things were ready, the moment they were 



going to fet fail, (wholly unfufpecled by the enemy, 
who were far from furmifing they would leave Sicily 
fo foon) the moon was fuddenly eclipfed in the mid- 
dle of the night, and loft all its fplendor ; which ter- 
rified Nicias and the whole army, who, from igno- 
rance and fuperftition, were aftoniihed at fo fudden a 
change, the caufes of which they did not know, and 
therefore dreaded the confequences of it. They then 
confulted the foothfayers; and who being equally un- 
acquainted with the reafons of this phenomenon, only 
augmented their confirmation. It was the cuftora af- 
ter fuch accidents had happened, to fufpend their enter- 
prizes but for three days. The foothfayers pro- 
nounced, that he muft not fet fail till three times 
nine days were pah 1 , (thefe are Thucydides's words) 
which doubtlefs was a myflerious number in the opi- 
nion of the people. Nicias, fcrupulous to a fault, 
and full of a miftaken veneration for thefe blind in- 
terpreters of the will of the gods, declared, that he 
would wait a whole revolution of the moon, and not 

return till the fame day of the next month ; as if he 
had not feen the planet very clearly, the inftant it 
had emerged from that part which was darkned 
the interpofition of the earth's body. 

(i) Thucyd. 1. 7. 521—548. Plut. in Nic. p. 538. Diod. 1. 13. 




p. 142.-161. 



But 
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But he was not allowed time for this. The news 



of the intended departure of the Athenians being foon 



fpread over the city, a refolution was taken to attack 
the befiegers both by fea and Jand. The Syracufans 
began the firft day by attacking the intrenchments, 
and gained a flight advantage over the enemy. On 
the morrow they made a fecond attack ; and at the 
fame time failed, with feventy fix gallies, againft 
eighty fix of the Athenians. Eurymedon, who com- 
manded the right of the Athenian fleet, having fpread 
along the ihore to furround them, this movement 
proved fatal to him : for, as he was detached from the 
body of the fleet, the Syracufans, after forcing the 
main battle which was in the center, attacked him ; 
drove him vigoroufly into the gulf called Dafcon, and 
there defeated him entirely. Eurymedon loft his life 
in the engagement. They afterwards gave chafe to 
the reft of the gallies, and run them againft the fhore. 
Gylippus, who commanded the land-army, feeing 
the Athenian gallies were forced aground, and not a- 
ble to return into their ftaccado, landed with part of 
his troops, in order to charge the foldiers, in cafe 
they fnould be forced to run afliore \ and to give his 
friends the more room to tow fuch gallies as they fhould 
have taken. However, he was repulfed by the Tyr- 
rhenians, who were pofted on that fide ; and obliged 
by the Athenians, who flew to fuftain them, to re- 
tire with fome lofs as far as the moor called Lyftmelia, 
which lay near it. The latter faved moft of their 
fhips, eighteen excepted, which were taken by the 



Syracufan?, and their crews cut to pieces by them. 



After this, refolving to burn the reft, they filled an 
old vefiel with combuftible materials ; and having fet 
Are to it, they drove it by the help of the wind a- 
gainft the Athenians, who ncverthelefs extinguished 
the fire, and drove off* that ftiip. 

Each fide erecled trophies : the Syracufans for the 
defeat of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had 

gained the day before : and the Athenians, for their 

having 
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having drove part of the enemy into the moor, and 
put the other part to flight. But the minds of the 
two nations were very differently difpofed. The Sy- 
racufans, who had been thrown into the utmoft con- 
firmation at the arrival of Demofthenes with his fleet, 
feeing themfelves victorious in a naval engagement, re- 
fumed frefh hope, anu^ aflured themfelves of a com- 
pleat victory over their enemies. The Athenians, on 
the contrary, fruftrated of their only refource, and 
overcome by *fea fo contrary to their expectations, 
entirely loft courage, and had no thoughts but of re- 
tiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all refource and 
prevent their efcaping, fhut the mouth of the great 
harbour, which was about five hundred paces wide, 
with gallies placed croflwife, and other veflels fixed 
with anchors and iron chains ; and at the fame time 
made the requifite preparations for the battle, in cafe 
they mould have the courage to engage again. When 
the Athenians faw themfelves thus hemmed in, the 
generals and principal officers afiembled, in order to 

deliberate on the prefent ftate of affairs. They were 

in abfolute want of provifions, which was owing to 
their having forbid the people of Catana to bring any, 
from the hopes they entertained of their being able to 
retire ; and they could not procure any from other 
places, unlefs they were matters of the fea. This 
made them refolve to venture a fea-fight. In this 
view, they were determined to leave their old camp, 
and their walls, which extended to the temple of Her- 
cules ; and to intrench themfelves on the more, near 
their mips, in the fmalleft compafs poflible. Their 
defign was, to leave fome forces in that place to guard 
their baggage and the fick ; and to fight with the reft 
on board all the mips they fhould have faved. They 
intended to retire into Catana, in cafe they (hould be 
victorious ; other wife, to fet fire to their fhips, and 

to march by land to the neareft city belonging to their 
allies. 

This 
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This resolution heing tajcen, Nicias immediately 

filled an hundred and ten gallies (the others having 
loft their oars) with the flower of his infantry ; and 
drew xip the reft of the forces, particularly the bow- 
men, in order of battle on the more. As the Athe- 
nians dreaded very much the beaks of the Syracufan 
gallies, Nicias had provided harping-irons to grapple 
them, in order to break the force of the blow, and to 
come immediately to clofe flight, as on fhore. But 
the enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and up- 
per parts of their gallies with leather, to prevent their 
being fo eafily laid hold of. The commanders on 
both fides had employed all their rhetoric to animate 
their men ; and none could ever have been prompted 
from ftronger motives ; for the battle which was go- 
ing to be fought, was to determine, not only their 
lives and liberties, but alfo the fate of their country. 

The battle was very obftinate and bloody. The 
Athenians being arrived at the mouth, of the port, 
eafily took thofe mips which defended the entrance of 
it ; but, when they attempted to break the chain of 
the reft, to widen the paflage, the enemy came up 
from all quarters. As near two hundred gallies came 
nulling, on each fide, in a narrow place, there muft 
neceflarily be a very great confufion ; and the veflels 
could not eafily advance forward, or retire, nor turn 
about to renew the attack. The beaks of the gallies, 
for this reafon, did very little execution ; but there 
were very furious and frequent difcharges. The A- 
thenians were overwhelmed with a (hower of {tones, 
which always did execution from what place Ibever 
they were thrown ; whereas they defended themfelves 
pnly by mooting darts and arrows, which, by the mo- 
tion of the {hips, from the agitation of the fea, did 
not carry true, and by that means the greateft part of 

them did little execution. Arifton the pilot had 
given the Syracufans this counfel. Thefe difcharges 
being over, the foldiers, heavily armed, attempted to 
enter the enemy's fhipsin order to fight hand to hand : 

z and 
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and it often happened, that whilft they were climbing 
up one fide, their own fliips were entred on the other ; 
and two or three fhips would be grappled to one, 
which occafioned a great perplexity and confufion. 
Farther, the noife of the fliips that daftied one againft 
the other, the different cries of the victors and van- 
quished, prevented the orders of the officers from 
being heard. The Athenians wanted to force a paf- 
fage, whatever might be the confequence, to fecure 
their return into their own country ; and this the ene- 
my employed their utmoft efforts to prevent, in order 
that they might gain a more compleat and more glo- 
rious victory. The two land-armies, which were 
drawn up on the higheft part of the flicre, and the in- 
habitants of the city who were ran to the walls ; 
whilft the reft, kneeling in the temples, were implo- 
ring heaven to give fuccefs to their citizens ; all thefe 
faw clearly, becaufe of their little diftance from the 
fleets, every thing that pafled ; and contemplated the 
battle as from an amphitheatre, but not without great 
anxiety and terror. Attentive to, and fhuddering at 
every movement, and the feveral changes which hap- 
pened ; they difcovered the concern they had in the 
battle, their fears, their hopes, their grief, their joy, by 
different cries and different geftures ftretching out 
their hands, fometimes towards the combatants to 
animate them, and at other times towards heaven, to 
implore the fuccour and protection of the gods. At 
laft, the Athenian fleet, after fuftaining a long battle 
and a vigorous refiftance, was put to flight, and drove 
againft the ftiore. The Syracufans, who were fpec*ta- 
tors of this victory, conveyed to the whole city, by 
an univerfal fhout, the news of this vi&ory. Th« 
victors, now mafters of the fea, and failing with a fa- 
vourable wind towards Syracufe, erected a trophy ; 
whilft the Athenians, who were quite deje&ed and 
over-power'd, did not fo much as requeft that their 
dead foldiers might be delivered to them, in order to 

pay the laft fad duty to their remains. 

There 
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There now remained but two methods for them to 
chute ; either to attempt the pafiage a fecond time, 
for which they had mips and foldiers fufficient, or to 
abandon their fleet to the enemy, and retire by land, 
Demofthenes propofed the former ; but the failors, in 
the deepeft affliction, refufed to obey, fully perfuaded 
that it would be impollible for them to fuftain a fecond 
engagement. The fecortd method was Therefore re- 
folved upon, and accordingly they prepared to fet out in 
the night, to conceal the march of their army from 
the enemy. 

But Hermocrates, who fufpe&ed their defign, was 
very fenfible that it was of the utmoft importance not 
to fufferfo great a body of forces toefcape; fsnce they 
otherwife might fortify themfelves in fome corner of 
the ifland, and renew the war. The Syracufans were 
at that time in the midft of their feftivity and re~ 
joycings ; and meditating nothing but how they might 
beft divert themfelves, after the toils they had fuftained 
in fight. They were then folemnizing the feftival of 
Hercules. To defire the Syracufans to take up arms 
again, in order to purfue the enemy ; and to attempt 
to draw them from their diverfions either by force or 
perfuafion, would have been to no purpofe ; for which 
reafon another expedient was employed. Hermocrates 
fent out a few horfemen, who were to pafs for friends 
of the Athenians, and ordered them to cry aloud: 
" Tell Nicias not to retire till day-light 5 for the Sy- 
<c racufans lie in ambitfh for him, and have feized on 
tc the panes." This falfe advice ftopt Nicias at oncej 
and he did not even fet out the next day, in order that 
the foldiers might have more time to prepare for their 
departure ; and carry off whatever might be neceflary 
for their fubfiftance, and abandon the reft. 

The enemy had time enough for feizing the ave- 
nues. The next morning early they poflefled them- 
felves of the moft difficult pafles, fortified thofe places 
where the rivers were fordable, broke down the bridges, 

and fpread detachments of horfe up and down the 

Vol. III. X plain ^ 
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plain ; fo that there was not one place through which 
the Athenians could pafs without fighting. They fet 
out upon their march the third day after the battle, 
with defign to retire to Catana. The whole army was 
in an inexpreflible confirmation, to fee fuch great 
numbers of men, either dead or dying, fome of 
whom were left expofed to wild beafts, and the reft to 
the cruelty of the enemy. Thofe who were fie k and 
wounded conjured them, with tears, to take them 
along with the army, and held by their clothes when 
they were going; or elfe, dragging t he mfelves after 
them, followed them as far as their ftrength would 
permit ; and, when this failed, they had recourfe to 
tears, ughs, imprecations ; and fending up towards 
lieaven plaintive and dying groans, they called upon 
the gods as well as men to avenge their cruelty, whilft 
every place echoed with lamentations. 

The whole army was in as deplorable a condition. 
All men were feized . with the deepeft melancholy, 
They were inwardly tortured with rage and anguifb, 
when they reprefented to themfelves the greatnefsfrom 
"which they were fallen, the extreme mifery to which 

they were reduced, and the ftill greater evils from 
•which they forefaw it would be impoflible for them 
to efcape. They could not bear the comparifon for 
ever prefent in their thoughts, of the triumphant ftate 
in which they had left Athens, in the midft of the 
good wifhes and acclamations of the people ; with the 
ignominy of their retreat, aggravated by the cries and 
imprecations of their relations and fellow-citizens. 

But the moft melancholy part of the fpe&acle, and 

that which moft deferved compaflion, Was Nicias. 

Deje&ed and worn out by a tedious illnefs ; deprived 

of the moft neceflary things, at a time when his age 

and infirmities required them moft ; pierced, not only 

with his private grief, but with that of others, all 

which preyed upon his heart ; this great man, fupe- 

rior to all his evils, thought of nothing but how he 

might beft comfort his foldiers, and revive their cou- 
rage. 
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rage. He ran up and down in all places, crying aloud, 
that matters were not yet defperaie, and that other 
armies had efcaped from greater dangers ; that they 
ought not to accufe themfelves, or grieve too immode- 
rately, for misfortunes which they had not occafioned ; 
• that if they had offended fome god, his vengeance 
muft be fatiated by this time ; that fortune, after ha- 
ving fo long favoured the enemy, would at laft be tired 
of perfecuting them ; that their bravery and their num- 
bers made them ftill formidable, ( being ftill near forty 
thoufand ftrong ; ) that no city in Sicily would be 
able to withftand them, nor prevent their fettling 
wherever they might think proper ; that they had no 
more to do, but to take care feverally of themfelves, 
and march in good order ; that by a prudent and cou- 
ragious retreat, which was now become their only 
refburce, they would not only fave themfelves, but alfo 
their country, and enable it to recover its former 
grandeur. 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up 
in the form of a phalanx ; the firft being commanded 
by Nicias, and the fecond by Demofthenes, with the 
baggage in the center. Being come to the river Ana- 
pis, they forced the paflage, and afterwards were 
charged by all the enemy's cavalry, as well as archers, 
who difcharged perpetually upon them. They were 
annoyed in this manner during feveral days march ; 
every one of the panes being guarded, and the Athe- 
nians being obliged to difpute every inch of their way. 
The enemy did not care to hazard a battle againft an 
army which defpair alone migh render invincible ; and, 
the inftant the Athenians prefented the Syracufans bat- 
tle, the latter retired ; but whenever the former would 
proceed in their march, they advanced and charged 

them in their retreat. 

Demofthenes and Nicias, feeing the miferable con- 
ation to which the troops were reduced, being in ex- 
treme want of provisions, and great numbers of them 

wounded, judged it advi fable to retire towards the fea* 

X % by 
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by a quite contrary way from that in which they then 
marched, and to make directly for Camarina and Ge- 
la, inftead of proceeding to Catana as they firft intend- 
ed. They fet out in the night, after lighting a great 
number of fires. The retreat was made in great con- 
fufion and diforder, as generally happens to great ar- 
mies in the gloomy horrors of the night, efpecially 
when the enemy is not far off. However, the van- 
guard, commanded by Nicias, came forward in good 
order ; but above half the rearguard, with Demofthe- 
nes at their head, quitted from the main body, and 
loft their way. On the next day the Syracufans, 

who, on the report of their retreat, had marched 
with the utmoft diligence, came up with him about 
noon ; and having furrounded him with their horfe, 
they drove him into a narrow place inclofed with a 
wall, where his foldiers fought like lions. Perceiving, 
at the clofe of the day, that they were oppreffed with 
the fatigue, and covered with wounds, they gave the 
i (landers leave to retire, which fomeof them accepted j 
and afterwards fpared the lives of the reft, who fur- 
rendred at difcretion with Demofthenes, after having 
ftipulated, that they fhould not be put to death, nor 
fentenced to perpetual imprifonment. About fix thou- 
fand foldiers furrendred on thefe conditions. 

Nicias arrived the fame evening at the river Eri- 
neus, and paffing it, encamped on a mountain, where 
the enemy came up with him the next day, and fum- 
moned him to furrender at difcretion, as Demofthenes 
had done. Nicias could not perfuade himfelf at firft, 
that what they told him concerning that general was 
true, and therefore defired leave to fend fome horfe 
for information. Upon their returning with the news 
that Demofthenes had really furrendred in that man- 
ner, Nicias offered to pay the expences of the war, 
upon condition that they would permit him to leave the 
country with his forces, and to give as many Atheni- 
ans for hoftages, as they mould be obliged to pay ta- 
lents. But the enemy rejected this propofal with dif- 

dain 
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dain and infolence, and renewed the attack. Nicias, 
though in abfolute want of all things, however fuftained 
the charge the whole night, and marched towards the 
river Afinarus. When they were got to the banks of 
it, the Syracufans advancing up to them, threw moft 
of them into the ftream ; the reft having already 
plunged voluntarily into it to quench their thirft. Here 
the greateft and moft bloody havock was made, the 
poor wretches being butchered without the leaft pity as 
they were drinking. Nicias, finding all loft, and un- 
able to bear this difmal fpe&acle, furrendred at difcre- 
tion ; upon condition that Gylippus mould difcontinue 
the fight, and fpare the reft of his army. A great num- 
ber were killed, and more taken prifoners, fo that all 
Sicily was filled with them, (r) The Athenians feemed 
to have been difpleafed with their general, for furren- 
dring in this manner at difcretion; and, for this rea- 
son, his name was omitted in a public monument, on 
which was engraved the names of thofe commanders 
who had loft their lives in fighting for their country. 

The victors adorned with the arms taken from the 
prifoners, the fineft and largeft trees they could find on 
the banks of the rivers, and made a kind of trophies 
of thofe trees - 9 when crowning themfelves with chap- 
lets of flowers, drefling their horfes in the richeft ca- • 
parifons, and cropping thofe of their enemies, they en- 
tered triumphantly into Syracufe, after having happily 
terminated the moft confiderablewar in which they had 
ever been engaged with the Greeks $ and won, by 
their ftrength and valour, a moft fignal and moft com- 
pleat victory. The next day a council was held, to 
deliberate on what was to be done with the prifoners. 
Diocles, one of the leaders of greateft authority among 
the people, propofed, That all the Athenians who 
were born of free parents, and all fuch Sicilians as had 
joined with them, ftiould be irnprifoned, and only two 
meafures of flouer, and one of water given them daily ; 

that the Haves and all the allies ftiould be publickly fold j 

(f) Paufan, 1. I. p. 56. 
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and that the two Athenian generals (hould be firft 
fcourged with rods, and afterwards put to death. 

{u) This laft article was exceedingly difgufted by all 
wife and companionate Syracufans. Hermocrates, who 
was very famous for his probity and juftice, attempted 
to make fome remonftrances to the people, but they 
would not hear him ; and the fhouts which echoed on all 
fides, prevented him from continuing his fpeech. At that 

inltant an * antient man, venerable for his great age 
and gravity, who, in this war, had loft two fons, the 
only heirs to his name and eftate, made his fervants 

carry him to the tribunal for harangues, and the in- 
ftant he appeared a profound filence was made. (t You 
here behold, fays he, an unfortunate father, who 
has felt, more than any other Syracufan, the fatal ef- 



" fecte of this war by the death of two fons, who 
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formed all the confolation, and were the only fup- 
ports of my old age. I cannot indeed forbear ad- 
'* miring their courage and felicity, in facrificing, to 
their country's welfare, a life of which they would 
one day have been deprived by the common courfe 
of nature : but then I cannot but be ftrongly affected 

" with the cruel wound which their death has made in 
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my heart ; nor forbear hating and detefting the 
Athenians, the authors of this unhappy war, as the 
murderers of my children. But however, I cannot 
<{ conceal one circumftance, which is, that I am lefs 
if fenfible to my private affliction, than to the honour 
of my country : and I fee it expofed to eternal in- 
famy, by the barbarous advice which is now given 
" you. The Athenians indeed merit the worft treat- 
*' ment, and every kind of punHhment that could be 
" inflicted on them, for fo unjuftly declaring war a- 
" gainft us; but have not the gods, the juft avengers 
of crimes, punifhed them and revenged usfufficient- 
ly ? When their generals laid down their arms, and 
** furrendred, did they not do this in the hopes of ha- 
*« ving their lives fpared? And, if we put them to 
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44 death, will it be poflible for us to avoid the juft re- 
44 proach, of our having violated the lav/ of nations, 
44 and difhonoured our victory by an unheard-of cru- 
44 elty ? How ! Will you fuffer your glory to be thus 
44 fullied in the face of the whole world ; and have it 
<c faid, that a nation, who firfr dedicated a temple in 
44 their city to clemency, had not found any in yours? 
44 Surely victories and triumphs do not give immortal 
44 glory to a city ; but the exerci/ing mercy towards 
44 a vanquished enemy, the ufing moderation in the 
44 greateft profperity, and fearing to offend the gods 
44 by a haughty and mfolent pride. You doubtlefe 
" have not forgot that this Nicias, whofe fate you are 
44 going to pronounce, was the very man who pleaded 
44 your caufe in the affembly of the Athenians; and 
44 employed all his credit and the whole power of his 
44 eloquence, to diffuade his country from embarking 
44 in this war. Should you therefore pronounce fen- 
44 tence of death on this worthy general, would it be 
ct a juft reward for the zeal he mowed for your inter- 
44 eft ? With regard to myfelf, death would be lefs 
44 grievous to me, than the fight of fo horrid an in- 
44 juftice, committed by my countrymen and fellow- 
44 citizens/' 

The people feemed moved to companion at t.is 
fpeech, efpecially as, when this venerable old man firft 
afcended, they expected to hear him cry aloud for 
vengeance on thofe who had brought all his calami- 
ties upon him, inftead of fuing for their pardon. But 
the enemies of the Athenians, having expatiated with 
vehemence, on the unheard-of cruelties which their 
republic had exercifed on feveral cities belonging to 
their enemies and even to their antient allies ; the in- 
veteracy which their commanders had mown againft 
Syracufe, and the evils they would have made it iuffer 
had they been victorious ; the afflictions and groans of 
infinite numbers of Syracufans, who bewailed the 
death of their children and near relations, whofe 

manes could be appeafed no other way than by me 

blood 
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blocd of their murtherers : on thefe reprefentations, 
the people returned to their fanguinary refolution, and 
followed Diocles's advice in every refpecl:. Gylippus 
ufed his utmoft endeavours, but in vain, to have Ni- 
cias and Demoflhenes given up to him, (efpecially as 
he had taken them) in order for him to carry them 
to Lacedsemon. But his demand was rejected with 
a haughty fcorn, and the two generals were put to 
death. 

All wife and companionate men could not forbear 

Ibedding tears, for the tragical fate of two fuch il- 
luftrious perfonages ; and particularly forNicias, who, 
of all men of his time, feemed leaft to merit fo igno- 
minious and untimely an end. When people recol- 
lected the fpeeches and remonftrances he had made, to 

prevent this war ; and, on the other fide, when they 

confidered how high a regard he had always retained 
for things relating to religion ; the greateft part of 
them were tempted to exclaim againft providence, in 
feeing that a man, who had ever mown the higheft re- 
verence for the gods, and had always exerted himfelf 
fc© the utmoft for their honour and worfhip, fhould be 
fo ill rewarded by them, and meet with no better fate 
than the moft abandoned wretches. But it is no 
wonder that the calamities of good men fhould infpire 
the heathens with fuch thoughts, and make them mur- 
mur and defpond j fince they did not know the holi- 

nefs of the Divine Being, nor the corruption of hu- 
man n :it ure. 

The prifoners were fhut up in the mines (prifons 
cf Syracufe) where, crouded one upon the other, they 
fuffered incredible torments for eight months. Here 
they were for ever expofed to the inclemencies of the 
weather ; fcorched, in the day-time, by the burning 
rays of the fun, or frozen, in the night, by the colds 
of autumn ; poifoned by the ftench of their own ex- 
crements, bv the carciScs of thole who died of their 
wounds and of iicknefs ; in fir.e., worn out by hunger 

and thirjft, for their daily allowance to each waj I • • a 
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{mall meafure of water, and two of meal. Thofe 
who were taken out of this place two months after, in 
order to be fold as flaves (many of whom were citi- 
zens who had concealed their condition) found a lefs 
rigorous fate. Their wifdom, their patience, and a 
certain air of probity and modefty were of great ad- 
vantage to them ; for, they were foon reftored to their 
liberty, or met with the kindeft and moft generous 
treatment from their matters. Several of them even 
owed the good ufage they met with to Euripides, the 
fineft fcenes of whofe tragedies they repeated to the 
Sicilians, who were extremely fond of them ; fo that 
when they returned to their own country, they went 
and faluted that poet as their deliverer; and informed 
him of the admirable effects wrought in their favour, 
by his verfes. 

(x) The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, 
the citizens would not believe it at firft ; and were fo 
far from giving credit to it, that they fentenced that 

man to death who had firft publifhed it. But when 
it was confirmed, all the Athenians were feized with 
the utmoft confternation 5 and as if themfelves had not 
decreed the war, they vented their rage and refcnt- 

ment againft the orators who had promoted the enter- 
prize, as well as againft the foothfayers, who, by 
their oracles or fuppofed prodigies, had flattered them 
with the hopes of fuccefs. They had never been re- 
duced to fo deplorable a condition as now ; having 
neither horfe, foot, money, gallics nor mariners ; in 

a word, they were in the deepeft defpair, expecting 

every moment that the enemy, elate with fo great a 
victory, and ftrengthned by the revolt of the allies, 
would come and invade Athens, both by fea and 
land, with all the forces of Peloponnefus. Cicero had 
reafon to obferve *, fpeaking of the battles in thehar- 

(x) Thucyd. 1. 8. p. 551 — 553. Plut. de Garrulit. p. 509. 

* Hie primum opes iliius civita- fium nobilitatis, imperii, glorias 
tis vifbe, comminutse, depreflae- naufragium facium exiftimatur. 
cue funt : in hoc portu Athenien- Qic, Verrin. 7. n. 97. 

bour 
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bour of Syracufe, that it was there the troops of A- 
thens as well as their gallies, were ruined and funk ; 
and that, in this harbour, the power and glory of the 
Athenians were miferably fhipwrecked. 

The Athenians however did not fuffer themfelves to 
be wholly dejected, and refumed courage. They now 
refolved to raife money on all fides, and to import 
timber for building of mips, in order to awe (he allies, 
and particularly the inhabitants of the ifland of Eubcea. 
They retrenched all fuperfluous expences, and efta- 
blimed a new council of antient men, who were to 
weigh and examine all affairs before they mould be 
propofed to the people. In line, they omitted nothing 
which might be of fervice in the prefent conjuncture ; 
the alarm in which they were in, and their common 
danger, obliging every individual to be attentive to 
the neceflities of the fiate, and docile to all advice 
that might promote its interefis. 

I cannot conclude here the hiftory of the war of 
Peloponnefus j and therefore am obliged, contrary to 
my intention, to refer the remainder of it to the next 
volume. The defeat of the army under Nicias was 
followed by the taking of Athens, of which the antient 

form of government was entirely changed by Ly- 

fander. 
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HIS fourth volume includes the hiftory of 
twenty-eight years from the defeat of Nicias 

in Sicily, which happened in il e nineteenth 

year of the Peloponnefian war, and the eleventh of 
Darius Nothus, to the nineteenth year of the reign of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, two years after the treaty of 
Antalcides, that is to fay, from An. Mun. 3591 to 

3 6l 9\ 

This volume may be divided into five parts. 

The firft, which contains an account of what pafs'd 
during'eleven years, and begins immediately after the 
defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, includes the glorious 

return of Alcibiades to Athens ; the exploits of Lyfan- 

der and Callicratidas the Lacedaemonians ; the taking 
of Athens, which puts an end to the Peloponnefian 
war ; the death of Darius Nothus ; the domeftic trou- 
bles of the Perfian court in the beginning of the reign 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon ; the death of Alcibiades ; the 
re-eftablifhment of the liberty of Athens, and the firft 
years of Agefilaus king of Sparta. 

The fecond relates the enterprize of young Cyrus 

Vol. IV. B againlt 
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againft his brother A rtaxerxes, and the famous retreat 
of the ten thoufand 5 which does not much exceed the 
fpace of one year. 

The third contains what panned during about fix- 
teen years, from the return of the Greeks to the peace 
of Antalcides, in which time appeared particularly 
Agefilaus king of Sparta, and Gojion the Athenian 



general. 



The fourth is an abridgment of the life of Socrates, 
his condemnation and death. 

The fifth explains the manners and cufloms of the 
Grecian people, efpecially the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians, their political and ' military government, 
their religion, feafts, games and combats, fo much 
celebrated in Greece. 

During the interval of about thirty years contained 
in this volume, the holy fcripture is entirely filent up- 
on the hiflory of the Jews, and continues fo till the, 
time of the Maccabees. 

The moft confiderable events amongft the Romans, 
are the fjege of Veii, the taking of Rome by the Gauls, 
the victories of M. Furius Camillus, which pafled be- 
tween the yeaii 350 and 380, from the building of 
Rome. 



CHAPTER II. 



THIS chapter is the fequel of the preceding 
book, and contains the eight laft years of the 



years 

Peloponnefian war, during as many years of the reign 
of Darius Nothus. 

Sect. I. Confluences of the defeat of the Athenians in 
Sicily. Revolt of the allies. Alcihiades grows into 
great prjjcr with Tifjhphernes. 

[a) HP H E defeat of the Athenians before Syracufe 

-*- save occafion for great movements throughout 



all Greece. The people who had not yet joined either 
fi le, and waited to be determined by the event, re- 



[e) A. M. 5591. Ant. J. C. 413. Thucyd. 1. 8. p. 553 
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folved to declare againft them. The allies of the La- 
cedemonians believed, that the time was come to de- 
liver them for ever from the expences of a war, which 
lay very heavy upon them, by the fpeedy and final ruin 
of Athens. Thofe of Athens, who followed them 
only out of conftraint, feeing no appearance of any 
future refource for that republic, after the dieadful 
blow it had received, thought it beft to take the ad- 
vantage of fo favourable a conjuncture, for throwing 
off the yoke of dependance, and refuming their liberty. 
Difpofitions of this kind infpired the Lacedaemonians 
with great views, which were fupported by the hopes 
they had conceived, that their Sicilian allies would join 
them in the fpring with a naval army, augmented by 
the ruins of the Athenian fleet. 

(b) In effect the people of Eubcea, Chio, and Lef- 
bos, with feveral others, gave the Lacedaemonians to 
understand, that they were ready to quit the party of 
the Athenians, if they would take them under their 
protection. At the fame time came deputies from Ti£- 
iaphernes and Pharnabafus* The firft was governor of 
Lydia and Ionia, the other of the Hellefpont. Thole 
viceroys of Darius wanted neither application nor zeal 

for the intereft of their mafter. Tiflaphernes, promi- 

fing the Lacedaemonians all the neceflary expences for 
their troops, prefled them to arm directly, and to join 
him ; becaufe the Athenian fleet prevented him from 
levying the ufual contributions in his province ; and 
had put it out of his power to remit thofe of preceding 
years to the king. He hoped befides with that power- 
ful aid to get into his hands with more eafe a certain 
nobleman, who had revolted, and whom he had the 
king's orders to fend to him dead or alive. This was 
Amorges the baftard of Piffuthna. Pharnabafus at the 
fame time demanded fhips to reduce the cities of the 

Hellefpont. from their fubjection to the Athenians j 

who alfo prevented him from levying the tributes of his 
government. 
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The Lacedaemonians thought it proper to begin by 
fatisfying TiHaphernes ; and the credit of Alcibfades 
contributed very much to the taking that refolution. 
He embarked with Calcidaeus for Chio, which took 
arms upon their arrival, and declared for the Lacedae- 
monians. Upon the news of this revolt, the Athe- 
nians refolved to take the* thoufand talents out of the 
treafury, which had been depofited there from the be- 
ginning of the war, after having repealed the decree 
which prohibited it. Miletus alfo revolted foon after. 
Tifiaphernes, having joined his troops with thofe of 
parta, attacked and took the city of Iafus, in which 
(c) Amorges had fhut himfelf up, who was taken alive 
and fent into Perfia. That governor gave a month's 
pay to the whole army, at a drachma or ten pence a 
day to each foldier, obferving that he had orders to 
give them only half that fum for the future. 

(d) Calcidaeus then made a treaty with Tiflaphernes, 
in the name of the Lacedaemonians, of which one of 
the principal articles was, that all the country which 
had been fubject to the king or his predecefibrs, Ihould 
remain in his hands. It was renewed fometime after 
by Theramenes, another general of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, with fome fmall alterations. But when this 
treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it was found, 
.that too great conceflions had been made to the king 
of Perfia, in giving up all the places held by himfelf or 
his anceftors, which was to make him mafter of the 
greateit part of Greece, Theilaly, Locris, and the 
whole country as far as Boeotia, without mentioning 
the inlands 5 from whence the Lacedaemonians would 
appear rather to have enflaved Greece, than re-efta- 
bliflied its liberty. It was therefore neceflary to make 
farther alterations in. h y with which Tifiaphernes and 
rhe other governors made great difficulties to comply. 
A new treaty was however concluded, as we ihall fee 
in the fequeh 

{c) Thmyd. 1. 8. p. 563. (J, Id. J, 3. p. 561—571, 572 — 576, 
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In the mean time, feveral cities of Ionia declared 
for Lacedaemon, to which Alcibiades contributed very 
much, (e) Agis, who was already his enemy in effect 
of the injury he had done him, could not fufter the 
glory he acquired : For nothing was done without the 
advice of Alcibiades, and it was generally faid, that the 
fuccefs of all enterprizes was owing to him. The moft 
powerful and ambitious of the Spartans, from the fame 
fentiments of jealoufy, looked upon him with an 
evil eye, and at length by their intrigues obliged the 
principal magiftrates to fend orders into Ionia for put- 
ting him to death. Alcibiades, being fecretly apprized 
of this order, did not difcontinue his fervices to the La- 
cedaemonians, but kept himfclf fo well upon his guard, 
that he avoided all the fnares which were laid for him. 

(f) For his better fecurity he threw himfclf into 
the protection of Tiftaphernes, the great king's go- 
vernor at Sardis, and was not long without feeing him- 
feif in the higheft degree of credit and authority in tl 
court of the Barbarian. For the Perfian, who was full 
of fraud and artifice, a great friend to knaves and bad 
men, and fet no value upon fimplicity and integrity , 
infinitely admired the fmooth addrefs of Alcibiades, the 
eafe with which he a/Turned all kind of manners and 
characters, and his great ability in the conduct of af- 
fairs. And indeed there was no heart fo hard, or tem- 
per fo untraceable, as to hold out againft the graces and 
charms of his converfation and intimacy. Even thofe, 
who feared and envied him moft, enchanted in a man- 
ner by his affable air and engaging behaviour, could 
not diifemble the infinite fatisfadtion they felt in feeing 
and converfing with him. 

TiiTaphernes therefore, though otherwife very 
haughty and brutal, and who of all the Pcrfians hated 
the Greeks moft, was fo much taken with the com- 
placency and infinuations of Alcibiades, that he gave 
himfelf wholly up to him, and flattered him more than 

{f Thucyd. 1. 8. p. C77 — qyg- Plut. in Alcib. p. 164, 165. 

Uj A. M. 3593. Ant. J. C. 411. 
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he was flattered by him : infomuch that he gave the 
name of AJcibiades to the fineft and moft delightful of 
his gardens, as well from the abundance of 'its foun- 
tains and canals, and the verdure of its groves, as the 
furprizing beauty of its retreats and folitudes, which 
art and nature feemed to vye in embellifhing, and 
wherein a more than royal magnificence was difplayed. 

Aicibiades, who found there was no longer any 
kfety for him in the party of the Spartans, and who 
alwa)S apprehended the refentment of Agis, began to 
do them ill cfEces with Tiflaphcrnes, to prevent his 
aiding them with all his forces, and ruining the Athe- 
nians entirely. He had no diillculty in bringing the 
Pcrfian into his views, which were conformable to his 
mailer's interefts, and to the orders he had received 
from him. For after the famous treaty concluded un- 
der Cimon, the Lings of Perha, not daring to attack 
the Greeks with open force, took other meafures to 
ruin them. They endeavoured underhand to excite 
divisions amongst them, and to foment troubles 




confiderable fums of money, which they found means 
to convey femethnes to Athens, and fometimes to 



Sparta. They applied themfelves fo fuccefsfully to keep 
up a balance of p^wer between thofe two republicks, 
tiiat the one could never entirely reduce the other. 
They granted them only flight aids, that could effe& 
nothing dccifive, in order to undermine them infenli-. 
bly, and cxh.iuit both parties gradually, by weakening 
them upon one another. 

It is in this kind of conduct, that policy makes the 
ability of minillers confift ; who from the recefs of 



cabinets, without noife or emotion 



any 



great expences, or fettihg numerous armies on foot 
tftbet the reduction of the "dates whofe power gives 
em umbrage, either by fowing domeftic divisions 



mongft them, or by promoting the jealoufy of their 



iihbours, in order to fet them at variance with each 



other. 



We muft confefs however, that this kind of policy 

gives 
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gives us no very favourable idea of the kings of Perfia. 
To reduce themfelves, powerful as they were, to fuch 
mean, obfcure, and indirect meafures, was to confefs 
their weaknefs, and how unable they believed them- 
felves to attack their enemies with open force, and to 
reduce them by honourable means. Befides, does it 
confift with juftice to employ fuch methods in regard 

to people, againft whom there is no foundation of 

complaint, who live in peace under the faith of trea- 
ties, and whofe fole crime is the apprehenfion of their 
being one day in a condition to do hurt ? And is it 
lawful by fecret corruptions to enfnare the fidelity of 
fubjetfts, and to be the accomplice of their treafons 
by putting arms into their hands againft their native 
country ? 

What glory and renown would not the kings of 
Perfia have acquired, if content with the vaft and rich 

dominions, which providence had given them, they 
had applied their good offices, power, and even trca- 
fures, to conciliate the neighbouring people with each 
other ; to remove their jealoufies, to prevent injuftice 
and oppreffion ; and if, feared and honoured by them 
all, they had made themfelves the mediators of their 
differences, the fecurityof their peace, and the guaran- 
tee of their treaties ? Can any conqueft, however great, 
be compared with fuch glory ? 

Tiflaphernes acled upon other principles, and had 
no thought but of preventing the Greeks from being 
in a condition to attack the Perfians, their common 

enemy. He entered freely therefore into the views of 
Alcibiades, and at the fame time that he declared him- 
felf openly for the Lacedaemonians, did not fail to afiift 
the Athenians underhand, and by a thoufand fecret 
methods j deferring the payment of the Lacedaemonian 
fleet, and retarding the arrival of the Phoenician fhips, 
of which he had long kept them in hopes. He omit- 
ted no occafion of giving Alcibiades new marks of his 
friendship and efteem, which rendered that general 
equally confideiable to both parties. The Athenians, 

B 4 who 
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who bad h\]\y experienced the effects of having drawn 
his an^er upon them, were not now to repent their paf- 
fing fenrence of condemnation upon him. Alcibiades 
alfo on his fide, who was extremely forry to fee the 
Athenians in fo mournful a fituation, began to fear 
that the city of Athens being entirely ruined, he might 
fall into the hands of the Spartans, who mortally hated 

him. 



£ E C T. II. The return of Alcibiades to Athens negotiated 

nj.cn condition of ejlabiijhing the ariftocratical., in the 
7 com of the democratically government. TijJ'aph ernes 



concludes a neiv treaty with the Lacedemonians. 

fo) T ^ E Athenians were intent upon nothing fo 

much as Sames, where thev had all their for- 

J > 

res. From thence with their fleet they reduced all the 
cities that had abandoned them under their obedience, 
kept the reft in their duty, (h) and found themfelves 
frill in a condition to make head againft their enemies, 
over whom they had obtained feveral advantages. But 
they were afraid of Tiflaphernes, and the bundled and 
fifty Phoenician mips which he hourly expected ; and 
rightly perceived that if fo powerful a fleet mould join 



the enemy, there was no longer any fafety* for their 
city. Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that 
palled amongft the Athenians, fent fecretly to the prin- 
cipal of them at Samos, to found their fentiments, and 
to Jet them know, that, he was not averfe to returning 
to Athens, provided the adminiftration of the republic 
were put into the hands of the great and powerful, and 
not lef t to the populace, who had expelled him. Some 
of the principal officers went freni Samos, with defign 
to concert with him the proper meafures for the fuccefs 
of that undertaking. He promifed to procure the A- 
thenians not only the favour of Tiffaphernes, but of 
the king himfelf, upon condition they would abolifh 



the democracy or popular government ; becaule the 
king would place more confidence in the engagements 

<p) Thucyd. 1. 8. p. 579 — 5S7. (J>) Pkit. in Aletb. p. 204, 206. 

of 
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of the nobility, than upon thofe of the inconftant and 

capricious multitude. 

The deputies lent a willing ear to thefe propofals, 
and conceived great hopes of difcharging themfelves 
from part of the public impofitions, becaufe being the 
richelt of the people the burden lay heavieft upon them T 
and of making their country triumph after having pof- 
kffed themfelves of the government. At their return, 
they began by bringing over fuch as were moft proper 
to (hare in their defign ; after which they caufed a re- 
port to be fpread amongft the troops, that the king was 
inclined to declare in favour of the Athenians, upon 
condition that Alcibiades were re-inftated, and the pc- 
pular government abolifhed. That propofal fui prized 
the foldiers, and was generally rejected at fir ft ; but the 
charm of gain, and the hope of a change to their ad- 
vantage, foon foftened what was harfh and (hocking in 
it, and even made them ardently deiire the recal of 
Alcibiades* 

Phrynicus, one of their generals, rightly judging that 
Alcibiades afFe&ed an oligarchy no more than lie did 
the democracy, and that in decrying the people's con- 
duel, he had no other view than to acquire the favour 
and confidence of the nobility for his own re-eftablifh- 
ment, had the boldnefs to oppofe their refolutions, 
which were about to take place. He reprefented, that 
the change they meditated might very probably excite 
a civil war to the ruin of the ftate ; that it was very 
unlikely that the king of Perfia would prefer the alli- 
ance of the Athenians to that of the Spartans, fo much 

more advantagious to him ; that this change would not 
retain the allies in their duty* nor bring over thofa who 
had renounced it, who would perlift in preferring their 
liberty ; that the government of a fmall number of 
rich and powerful perfons would not be more favourable 
to either the citizens or allies, than that of the people, 
becaufe ambition was the great caufe of all misfortunes 
in a republic, and the rich were the foie promoter? of 
all troubles for the aggrandizing of themleivcs ; that a 
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ftate fufFered mo;e oppreflions and violences under the 
rule of the nobility, than that of the people, whofe au- 
thority kept the former within due bounds, and was 
the afylum of fuch as they defired to opprefs ; that the 
allies were too well acquainted with thefe truths from 
their own experience, to want any leffons upon the 

fubjecl:. 

Thefe remonfrrances, as wife as they were, had no 
efFedt. Pifander was fent to Athens with fome of the 
fame faction, to propofe the return of Alcibiades, the 
alliance of Tiflaphernes, and the abolition of the de- 
mocracy. They reprefented, that by changing the go- 
vernment, and recalling Alcibiades, Athens might ob- 
tain a powerful aid from the king of Perfia, which 
would be a certain means to tFi'umph over Sparta. Up- 
on this propofal great n«mbers exclaimed againft it, 
and efpecially the enemies of Alcibiades. They al~ 
ledged, amongft other reafons, the imprecations pro- 
nounced by the priefts, and all the orders of religion, 
againft him, and even againft fuch as mould propofe to 
recai him. But Pifander, advancing into the midft of 
the aflembly, demanded, whether they knew any other 
means to fave the republic in the deplorable condition 
to which it was reduced : And as it was admitted there 
were none, he added, that the prefervation of the ftate 
Was the queftion, and not the authority of the laws, 

which might be provided for in the fequel; but at pre- 
fent there was no other methed for the attainment of 
the king*s friendfhip and that of Tiflaphernes. Tho* 
this change was very offenfive to the people, they gave 
their confent to it at length, with the hope of re-efta- 
blifhing the democracy in time, as Pifander had pro- 
mifed ; and they decreed that he mould go with ten 
more deputies to treat with Alcibiades and Tiflapher- 
nes, and that in the mean time Phrynicus fhould be re- 
called, and another general appointed to command the 

Sect in his ftcad. 

The deputies did not find TifTaphernes in fo ^ooJ a 
difpoiition as they had been made to h pe. H; wis- 
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afraid of the Lacedaemonians, but did not care to ren* 
der the Athenians too powerful. It was his policy, by 
the advice of Alcibiades, to leave the two parties al- 
ways at war, in order to weaken and confume them 
by each other. He therefore made great difficulties. 
He demanded at firfl, that the Athenians mould aban- 
don all Ionia to him, and afterwards infiftcd upon 
their adding the neighbouring i (lands. Thofe demands 
being complied with, he further required, in a third 
interview, permiffion to fit out a fleet, and tocruife in 
the Grecian feas ; which had been exprefsly provided 
againft in the celebrated treaty concluded with Arta- 
xerxes. The deputies thereupon broke up the confe- 
rences with indignation, and perceived that Alcibiades 
had impofed upon them. 

Tiflaphernes without lofs of time concluded a new 
treaty with the Lacedaemonians ; in which, what had 
difpleafed in the two preceding treaties, was retrenched. 
The article, which yielded to Perfia the countries in 
general, that had been in the actual pofleffion of the 
reigning king Darius, or his predecefTors, was limited 
to the provinces of Afia. The king engaged to defray 
all expences of the Lacedaemonian fleet, upon the foot, 
and in the condition it then was, till the arrival of that 
of Perfia; after which they were to fupport it them- 
felves ; unlefs they fhould chufe that the king mould 
pay it, to be re-imburfed after the conclufion of the 
war. It 'was further agreed, that they fhould unite 
their forces, and continue the war, or make pence, by 
common confent. Tiflaphernes, to keep his promife, 
fent for the fleet of Phoenicia. This treaty was made 
in the eleventh year of Darius, and the twentieth of 
the Peloponnefian war. 



S E c t. III. The whole authority of the Athenian go 




fiderabk vi£l4ries> hi returns in triumph to Athens, and 
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is appointed general iffvno. He caufes the great ?nyjie- 
ries to be celebrated^ and departs with the Jieet. 

(/) DISANDER, at his return to Athens, found 

the change he had propofed at his fettin 



much forwarded, to which he put the lafl hand foon 
after. To give a form to this new government, he 
caufed ten commifTaries with abfolute power to be ap- 
pointed, who were however at a certain fixed time to 
give the people an account of what they had done. At 
the expiration of that term, the general aflembly was 
fummoned, wherein their firfl refolution was, that 
every one mould be admitted to make fuch propofals as 
he thought fit, without being liable to any accufation 
of infringing the law, or confequential penalty. It 
was afterwards decreed, that a new council fhould be 

formed, with full power to adminifter the public af- 
fairs, and to ele£r new magiftrates. For this purpofe 
five prefidents were errablrflied, who nominated an, 
hundred perfons including themfelves. Each of thefe 
chofe and aiTociated three more at his own pleafure,. 
which made in all four hundred, in whom an abfolute 
power was lodged. But to amufe the people, and to 
c^nfole them with a fhadow of popular government,. 

\ they inftituted a real oligarchy, it was faid 



the four hundred fhould call a council of five thoufand. 
citizens, to ailift them when they fhould judge it ne- 
cefiary. The council and afTemblies of the people were 
held as uftial ; nothing was done however but by order 
of the four hundred. The people of Athens were de- 
prived in this manner of their liberty, which they had 
enjoyed almoftan hundred years after having abolifhed 
the tyranny of the Pififtratides. 

This decree being pafied without oppofition, after 
i\e feparation of the afiembly, the four hundred, armed 
with daggers, and attended by an hundred and twenty 
young men, whom they made ufe of when any exe- 
cution required it, entered the fenate, and compelled 



l hucyl, I. 8. p. 590, 594. Pint, in Alcib. p. loj 
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the fenators to retire, after having paid them the arrears 
due upon their appointments. They elected new magi- 
strates out of their own body, obferving the ufual cere- 
monies upon fuch occafions. They did not think pro- 
per to recal thofe who were banilhed, left they mould 
authorize the return of Alcibiades, whofe uncontroula- 
ble fpirit they apprehended, and who would foon have 
made himfelf mafter of the people. Abufmg their 
power in a tyrannical manner, fome they put to death,, 
others they banimed, confifcating their eftates with im- 
punity. All who ventured to oppofe this change, or 
even to complain of it, were butchered upon falfe pre- 
texts ; and thofe would have met with a bad reception, 
who demanded juftiee of the murderers. The four 
hundred, foon after their eftabliihment, fent ten depu- 
ties to Samos for the army's concurrence to it. 

(k) All that had pafled at Athens was already known 
there, and the news had enraged the foldiers to the 
fiigheft degree. They depofed immediately feveral of 
their chiefs, whom they fufpedted, and put others into 
their places, of whom Thrafylus and Thrafybulus were 
the principal, and in higheft credit. Alcibiades was 
recalled, and chofen generaliflimo by the whole army, 
that delired to fail dier&ly for the Piraeus to attack the 
tyrants. But he oppofed it, reprefenting that it was 
necellary he mould firft have an interview withTifla- 
phemes, and that as they had chofen him general, they 
might rely upon him for the care of the war. He fee 
out immediately for Miletus. His principal defign was 
to {hew himfelf to that governor with all the power he 
had been invefted, and to let him fee that he was in a 
condition to do him much good or much harm.. The 
confequence of which was, that as he had kept tha 
Athenians in awe by Tifiaphernes, he now awed Tif- 
faphernes no lefs by the Athenians ; and we fhall fee ia 
the fequel that this interview was not unjieceMary. 

Alcibiades upon his return to Samos, found the army 
more enflameJ than at firfr. Trie deputies of the lour 

Thucyd, 1. 3. p» 595 — 604. Piut.iiJ AJcib. p. 205. Died. p. 

hundred 
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hundred arrived there during his abfence, and had en- 
deavoured in vain to juftify the alteration made at A- 
thens to the foldiery. Their difcourfes, which were 
often interrupted by tumultuous cries, ferved only to 
exafperate them more, and they earneftly demanded to 
be led againft the tyrants directly. Alcibiades did not 
act on this occafion, as every body elfe would have done 
in confequence of having been raifed to fo high a dig- 
nity by the favour of the people : For he did not think 
himfelf obliged to an abfolute and implicit compliance 
with them in every thing, though, from an exile and 
a fugitive, they had made him general of fo great a fleet, 
and fo numerous and formidable an army : but as a 
ftatefman and great politician, he believed it his duty to 
oppofe the blind fury that hurried them on into evident 
danger, and to prevent them from committing a fault, 
which muft have been attended with their utter ruin. 
This wife fteadinefs preferved the city of Athens. For 
had they failed thither at firft, the enemy had made 
themfelves mafters of Ionia, the Hellefpont, and all the 

iflands without refiftance; whilft the Athenians, by 
carrying the war into their own city, would have ex- 
hausted their whole forces againft one another. He 
prevented the deputies from being ill treated, and dif- 
mifled them j faying, that he did not object to the five 
thoufand citizens having the fupreme authority in the 
republic, but that it was neceflary to depofe the four 
hundred, and to re-eftablifh the fenate. 

(/) Whilft this pafted, the Phoenician fleet, which 
the Lacedemonians impatiently expected, approached, 
and news came that it was arrived at * Afpendus. Tif- 
laphernes went to meet it ; no body being able to di- 
vine the caufe of that journey. He had fent for that 
fleet at firft to flatter the Lacedaemonians with the hopes 
of a powerful aid, and to put a ftop to their progrefs, by 
making them wait its arrival. It was believed that his 
journey had the fame motive ; to prevent their doing 



(/) Thucyd. 604, 606. 
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any thing in his abfence, and that their foldiers and 
mariners might difband for want of pay. However it 
was, he did not bring the fleet with htm, from the 
view, no doubt, of keeping the balance equal, which 
was the king of Perfia's intereft, and to exhauft both 
parties by the length of the war. For it had been very 
eafy to have put an end to it by the affiftance of this 
additional fleet, as the Lacedaemonians alone were al- 
ready as ftrong at fea as the Athenians. His frivolous 
excufe, of its not being compleat, for not bringing it 
with him, fufficiently mews that he had other reafens 
for his conduct. 

(m) The return of the deputies without fuccefs, who 
had been fent to Samos, and the anfwer of Alcibiades. 
excited new troubles in the city, and gave a mortal 
wound to the authority of the four hundred. The 
tumult increafed exceedingly, when news was brought* 
that the enemy, after having beat the fleet, fent by 
the four hundred to the aid of Eubcea, had made them- 
felves matters of the ifland. Athens was in thehigheft 
terror and confternation upon this account. For nei- 
ther the defeat of Sicily, nor any other preceding it, 
were fo confiderable as the lofs of this ifland, from 
whence the city received confiderable fupplies, and al- 
moft all its provifions. If in the confulion, in which 
Athens was at that time between two factions, the 
victorious fleet had fallen upon the port, as it might 
have done, the army of Samos would have been in- 
difpenfably obliged to have flown to the defence of their 
country : and then the republic would have had only 
the city of Athens remaining of all its dominions. For 
the Hellefpont, Ionia, and all the iflands, feeing them- 
lelves abandoned, would have been reduced to take 
party, and go over to the Pelopormefians. But the 
enemy were not capable of fuch great defigns ; and 
this was not the fir ft time the Lacedaemonians had been 

(m) Thucyd. p. 607 — 614. Pint, in Aicib. p>a.o6— -aio. DiccLp.iyj, 
3 7 z & 1 7 5— 177 & 189 — 192, 
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obferved to have loft their advantages by the ftdwncfs 
and protraction natural to them. 

Athens without delay depofed the four hundred, as 
authors of all the troubles and divifions under which 
they groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by unanimous 
confent, and earneftjy follicited to make all poftible 

hafte to the amftance of the city. But judging, that 
if he returned immediately to Athens, he fhould owe 
his recal to the companion and favour of the people, 
he refolved to render his return glorious and triumphant, 
and to defer ve it by fome confiderable exploit, (n) For 
this purpofe, leaving Samos with a fmail number of 
(hips, he cruifed about the ifland of Cos and Cnidos ; 
and having learnt that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, 
was failed to the Hellefpont with his whole fleet, and 
that theAthenians were in purfuit of him, he lteered that 
way with the utmoft diligence to fupport them, and 
arrived happily with his eighteen veftels, at the J time 
the fleets were engaged near Abydos in a battle, which 
lafted till night, without any advantage on either Ude.. 
His arrival gave the Spartans new courage at firft,. 
who believed him ftill their friend, and difpirited the 
Athenians. But Alcibiades, hanging out the Athenian 
flag in the admiral's galley, fell upon the Lacedaemo- 
nians, who were ftrongeft and purfued the Athenians,, 
put them to flight, drove them afhore j and animated 
by his fuccefs, funk their veilels, and made a great 
flaughter of the foldiers, who had thrown themfelves 
into the fea to fave themfelves by fwimming ; though 
Pharnabafus fpared no pains to affift them, .and had ad- 
vanced at the head of his troops to the coaft, to favour 
their flight, and to fave their mips* The Athenians, 
after having taken thirty of their galleys, and re-taken 
thofe they had loft, erected a trophy. 

Alcibiades, vain of his fuccefs, had the ambition to 
defire to appear before Tiflaphernes in this triumphant 
equipage, and to make him rich prefents, as well in 



his own, as in the name of 1 

{n, A. M. 3:95. An:. J. C, 403, 
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went to him therefore with a magnificent retinue, 
worthy of the general of Athens. But he did not meet 
with the favourable reception he expected. For Tifla- 
phernes, "who knew he was accufed by the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and feared that the king would punifh him at 
length for not having executed his orders, found Alci- 
biades's prefenting himfelf very opportune, and caufed 
him to be feized and fent prifoner to Surd is ; to {helter 
himfelf by that injuftice againft the reprefentations of 
the Lacedaemonians. 

Thirty davs after, Alcibiades, having found means 
to get a horfe, efcaped from his guards, and fled to 
Clazomena, where, to revenge himfelf on TilTaphernes, 
he gave out, that he had fet him at liberty. From 
Clazomena he repaired to the Athenian fleet, where 
he was joined by Theramenes with twenty (hips from 
Macedonia, and by Thrafybulus with twenty more 

from Thafos. He failed from thence to Parium in the 
Propontis. All thofe fhips, to the number of four- 

fcore and fix, being come thither, he left that place 
in the night, and arrived the next morning at Procon- 
nefus, a fmall iile near Cyzicum. He heard there, that 
Mindarus was at Cyzicum with Pharnabafus and his 
Jand-army. He refted that whole day atProconnefus. 
On the morrow, he harangued his foldiers, and re- 
prefented to them the necemty there was for attacking 
the enemy by fea and land, and for making themfelves 
mailers of Cyzicum j demonftrating at the fame time, 
that without a compleat and abfolute victory, they 
could have neither provifions nor money. He had taken 
great care that the enemy mould not be apprized of his 
approach. By good fortune for him, a great ftorm of 
rain and thunder, followed by a thick gloom, helped 
him to conceal his enterprize fo fuccefsfully, that not 
only the enemy were prevented from perceiving that 
he advanced, but the Athenians themfelves, whom he 
had caufed to embark with precipitation, did not know 
that he had weighed anchor and put to fea. 

When the gloom was difperfed, the Lacedaemonian 

fleet 
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fleet appeared, exercifmg at fome diftance before the 
port. Alcibiades, who apprehended that the enemy, 
upon the fight of fo great a number of mips, would 
make the harbour, ordered the captains to keep back 
a little, and to follow him at a good diftance; and 
taking only forty veffels, he advanced towards the ene- 
my, to offer them battle. The enemy, deceived 
this ftratagem, and defpifing his (mail number, ad 
vanced againft him, and began the fight. But when 
they faw the reft of the Athenian fleet come up, they 
immediately loft courage, and fled. Alcibiades, with 
twenty of his beft fhips, purfued them to the more, 
landed, and killed a great number of them in the 
flight. Mindarus and Pharnabafus oppofed his efforts 
in vain : the firft, who fought with aftonifliins va- 
lour, he killed, and put the other to fl 



The Athenians by this victory, which made them 
mafters of the flain, the arms, fpoils, and whole fleet 
of the enemy, befidcs the taking of Cyzicum, not 

only poffeffed themfelves of the Hellefpont, but drove 
the Spartans entirely out of that fea. Letters were in- 
tercepted, in which the latter, with a concifenefs truly 
Laconic, advifed the Ephori of the blow they had re- 
ceived in terms to this effect : The fioiver of your ar?ny 
is cut off ; Mindarus is dead ; the reji of the troops are 
dying with hunger ; and we neither know what to do 9 
nor what will become of us. 

The news of this victory occafioned no lefs joy to 
the Athenians than confternation to the Spartans. 
(o) They difpatched ambaffadors immediately to de- 
mand that an end (hould be put to a war equally de- 
ftructive to both people, and that a peace mould be 
concluded upon reafonable conditions, for the re-efta- 
blimment of their antient concord and amity, of which 
they had for many years experienced the falutary ef- 
fects. The wifeft and moft judicious of the citizens of 
Athens were unanimoufly of opinion, that it was pro-, 
per to take the advantage of fo favourable a conjunc- 
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ture for the concluding of a treaty, which might put 
an end to all jealouues, appeafe all animoiities, and re- 
move all diftrufts. But thofe who found their ad- 
vantage in the troubles of theftate, prevented the good 
effects of that difpofition. (p) Cleophon amon^ others, 
the mod reputed orator at that time, animated the 



people from the tribunal of harangues, by a violent 



and feditious difcourfe, infinuating, that their interefts 
were betraved by a fecret intelligence with the Lace- 
dfemonians, which aimed at depriving them of all the 




advantages of the important victory they had gained, 
and at making them lofe for ever the opportunity of 
being fully avenged for all the wrongs and misfortunes 
Sparta had caufed them to fuffer. This Cleophon was 
an inconliderable fellow, a muflcal-inftrument- maker. 
It was reported alfo that he had been a Have, and had 
got himfelf fraudulently inrolled in the regiiier of the 
citizens. He carried his audacity and fury fo far as to 
threaten to plunge his dagger into the throat of an 
one, who mould talk of peace. The Athenians, pu 
fed up with their prefent profperity, forgetting theiff 
paft misfortunes, and promifing themfelves ail things, 
from the valour and good fortune of Alcibiades, re- 
jected all propofals of accommodation, without reflect- 
ing, that there is nothing fo fluctuating and precarious 
as the fuccefs of war. The ambafladors retired with- 
out being able to effect any thing. Such infatuation 
and irrational pride are generally the fore-runners of 
fome great misfortune. 

Alcibiades knew well how to make ufe of the vic- 
tory he had gained, and prefently after befieged Chal- 
cedonia, which had revolted from the Athenians, and 
received a Lacedaemonian garrifon. During this fiege, 



he took another town, called Selymbria. Pharnaba- 
fus, terrified by the rapidity of his conquefts, made a 
treaty with the Athenians to this effect ; " That Phar- 
u nabafus mould pay them a certain fum of money ;' 
M that the Chalcedonians fhould return to their obe- 

{p) JE.fch* in orat. de falf. legat* 

" dience. 
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" dience, depend upon the Athenians, and pay them 
" tribute ; and that the Athenians mould commit no 
*' hoftihties in the province of Pharnabafus, who en- 
gaged for the fafe conduct of their ambafladors to 



4< the great king." Byzantium and feveral other 
fubmitted to the Athenian 

(q) Alcibiades, who defired with the utmoft paffi 



fee his country again, or rather to be feen by his 




country after fo many victories over their enemies, fet 
out for Athens. The fides of his (hips were covered 
with bucklers and ail forts of fpoils, in form of fro- 
lics ; and caufing a great number of veflels to be 
towed after him by way of triumph, he difplayed alfo 
the enfigns and ornaments of thofe he had burnt, which 
were more than the others ; the whole amounting to 
about two hundred (hips. It is faid, that reflecting 
on what had been done againft him, upon approaching 
the port, he was ftruck with fome terror, and was 
afraid to quit his vefTel till he faw from the deck a 
great number of his friends and relations, who were 
come to the more to receive him, and earneftly en- 
treated him to land. 

The people came out of the city in a body to meet 
him, and at his appearance fet up incredible fhouts of 
jov. In the midft of an infinite number of officers and 
foldiers, all eyes were fixed folely on him, whom they 
confidered as victory itfelf, defcended from the fkies : 
all around him paftionately carefling, blefling, and 
crowning him in emulation of each other. Thofe, 
who could not approach him, were never tired with 
contemplating him at a diftance, whilft the old men 

mewed him to their children. They repeated with 
the highefl praifes all the great actions lie had done for 
his country ; nor could they refufe their admiration 
even to thofe he had done againft it during his banifh- 
ment, of which they imputed the fault to themfelves 
alone. This public joy was mingled with tears and re- 
gret, from the remembrance of paft misfortunes, which 
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they could not avoid comparing with 
city. " We could not have failed, 
«' the conqueft of Sicily ; our other hopes could nevei 
" have proved abortive, if we had referred all our af- 



their prefent feli- 

faid they, " of 



fairs and forces to the difpofal of Alcibiades 



» 



" In what a condition was Athens when he took up- 
" on him our protection and defence ! We had not 
" only almoft entirely loft our power at fea, but were 
" fcarce pofleffed of the fuburbs of our city, and to 
« add to our misfortunes, were torn in pieces by a 
" horrid civil war. He notwithstanding hasraifed the 
" republic from its ruins ; and not content with ha- 
" ving re- inflated it in the pofleffion of the fovereignty 
" of the fea, has rendered it univerfally victorious by 
" land 3 as if the fate of Athens had been in his hands 
" alone, either to ruin or preferve it, and victory was 
" annexed to his perfon, and obeyed his orders 

This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not pre- 
vent his demanding an aflembly of the people, in order 
to his juftification before them; well knowing how 
neceflary it was for his fafety to be abfolved in form. 
He appeared therefore ; and after having deplored his 
misfortunes, which he imputed very little to the peo- 
ple, and entirely afcribed to his ill fortune, and fome 
daemon envious of his profperity ; he reprefented to 
them the defigns of the enemy, and exhorted them 
not to conceive other than great hopes. The Athe- 

nfported with hearing him fpeak, decreed him 



crowns of gold, appointed him general by fea and 



nd with unlimited power, reftored him all his for 
tunes, and ordered the * Eumolpides and Ceryces to 
abfolve him from the curfes they had pronounced 



ft him by the order of the people ; d 



moft to make him amends for the injury and fhame of 
his banifhment by the giory of his recal, and to efface 

* The Eumolpides and Ceryces who bad excrcifed 'thoje offices. Per. 
ivere tiuo families at Athens who haps the employment of the latter 
had different fun -lions in the my fie- had fome relation to that of heralds , 

rtes of Ceres. They took their names Y^ypUnf, 

from Eumolpus *nd Ceryx, the firjl * 

the 
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the remembrance of the anathema's themfeives had 

* 

decreed, by the vows and prayers which they made 
in his favour. Whilft all the Eumolpides and Ceryccs 
were employed in revoking thofe imprecations, Theo- 
dorus, the principal of them, had the courage to fay : 
But for me, I have not curfed him, if he has done no 
€vil to his country ; infinuating by that bold expreffion, 
that the maledictions, being conditional, could not fall 
upon the head of the innocent, nor be averted from the 
guilty. 

In the midft of this glory and fhining profperity of 
Alcibiades, the majority of the people could not help 
being concerned, when they confidered the time of his 
return. For it happened- precifely upon the day when 
the Athenians celebrated the feaft in honour of Mi- 
nerva, adored under the name of Agraulis. The priefts 
took off all the ornaments from the goddefs's ftatue to 
wafh it, from whence that feaft was called Xlxwr^t<t t 
and afterwards covered it and that day was accounted 
•one of the moft ominous and unfortunate. It was the 
25th of the month Thargelion, which anfwers to the 
2d of July (r). This circumftance difpleafed that 
fuperftitious people, becaufe it feemed to imply, that 
the goddefs, patronefs, and protedVefs of Athens, did 
not receive Alcibiades agreeably, and with a benign 
afpe&, fince (he covered and concealed herfelf, as if 
Ihe would keep him off, and remove him from her. 

(j) All things having however fucceeded according 
to his wifh, and the hundred fhips he was to command 
being ready, he deferred his departure out of a laudable 
ambition to celebrate the great myfteries ; for from the 
time the Lacedaemonians had fortified Decelia, and 
taken pofleflion of all the ways from Athens to Eleu- 
fm3, the feaft had not been folemnized in all its pomp, 
and the proceflion had been obliged to go by fea. The 
particular ceremonies of this folemnity may be feen in 
the beginning of the next volume. 

Alcibiades believed it would be a moft glorious acYi- 
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on, and ?.ttu& the blefiings of the gods, and the p:\ilics 
of men, ii" he reftorcd all its lullre and folemr.ty to 
this teaft, in making the proceflion go by land under 
the convoy of ins troops, to defend it againft the at- 
tacks of the enemy. For either Agis would fuffer it 
to pafs quietly, notwithftanuing the numerous troops 
he had at Decelia, which would ccnfiderably lefTen the 
reputation of that king, and be a blot in his glory; 
©r, if he mould chufe to attac k it, and oppofe the 
march, he mould then have the fatisfaclion to fight a 
facred battle; a battle grateful to the gods, for the 
greateft and moft venerable of all their myfteries, in 
the fight of his country and citizens, who would be 
witneffes of his valour, and regard for religion. It is 
very likely, that by this public and oftentatious a<fl of 
piety, which {truck the people's view in fo fenfible a 
manner, and was fo extremely to his tafte, Alctbiades's 
principal defign was to efface entirely from their minds 
the fufpicions of impiety, to which the mutilation of 
ftatues, and prophanation of myfteries, had given birth. 

Having taken that refolutton, he gave notice to the 
Eumolpides and Ceryces to hold themfelves in readi- 
nefs, pofled centinels upon the hills, fent out runners 
at the break of day, and taking with him the priefts, 
the initiated, and the probationers with thofe who ini- 
tiated them, he covered them with his army, and dif- 
pofed the whole pomp with wonderful order, and pro- 
found filence. Never was (hew, fays Plutarch, more 
auguft, nor more worthy the majefty of the gods, than 
this warlike proceflion, and religious expedition*, in 
which even thofe, who envied the glory of Alcibiades, 
were obliged to own, that he was no lefs happy in dis- 
charging the functions of an high-prieft, than thofe of 
a general. No enemy dared to appear, or difturb that 
pompous march, and Alcibiades re-conducled the facred 
troops to Athens with entire fafety. This fuccefs gave 
him new courage, and raifed the valour and boldnefs 
of his army to fuch a degree, that they looked upon 



themfelves as invincible, whilft he commanded them. 
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He acquired the affe&ion of the poor, and the lower 
fort of people fo much, that they moft ardently de- 
fired to have him for their king Many of them openly 
declared themfelves to that effect ; and there were fome 
who add relied themfelves to him, and exhorted him to 
fet himfelf above envy, and not to trouble himfelf 
about laws, decrees, or fuffrages ; to put down thofe 
wordy impertinents that difturbed the ftatewith their 
vain harangues, to make himfelf mafter of affairs, and 
to govern with entire authority without fearing accu- 
fers. For him, what his thoughts of the tyranny and 
his defigns were, are unknown; but the moft power- 
ful citizens, apprehending the breaking out of a fire, 
of which they already faw the fparks, prefied him to 
depart without delay j granting whatever he demanded, 
and giving him for collegues the generals moft agree- 
able to him. He fet fail accordingly with an hundred 
fhips, and fleered for the ifland of Andros, that had 
revolted. His high reputation, and the good fortune 
which had attended him in 'all his enterprizes, made 

nothing but what was great and extraordinary to be 
expected from him. 

Sect. IV. The Lacedaemonians appoint Lyfandcr ad- 

miraU He becomes very powerful with young. Cyrus^ 
'who commanded in Afia. lie beats the Athenian Jieet 
near Ephefus in the abfence of Alcibiades^ who is'depri- 
' ved of the command. Ten generals are chofen in his 
Jzead* Callicratidas fucceeds Lyfandcr. 

(/J'THE Lacedaemonians, juftly alarmed at the re- 

turn and fuccefs of Alcibiades, conceived that 

fuch an enemy made it neceflary to eppofe him with 
an able general, capable of making head againft him. 
For this reafon they made choice of Lyfander, and 
gave him the command of the fleet. When he arrived 
at Ephefus, he. found the city very well difpofed in his 
favour, and well affected to Sparta ; but otherwife in a 

(?) Xenoph. Hellen. 1. n. p. 440—442. Plut. in Lyfand. p. 434, 
435. Died. 1. 13. p. 192—197. 
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very unhappy lit: ration. For it was in danger of be 
co;ning barbarous, by affuming the manners and cuf- 
tcms of the Perfians, who had great commerce with it, 
as well from the neighbourhood of Lydia, as becaufe 
the king's generals commonly took up their winter 
quarters their. An idle and voluptuous life, filled up 
with luxury and empty fhew, could not fail of difguft- 
ing infinitely a man like Lyfander, who had been bred 

from his birth in the fimplicity, poverty, and fevcre 
d i fc i pi i ne of Sparta. .Having brought his army to 
Ephefus, he gave orders for afiembli ng {hips of burden 
there from all parts, erected an arfenal for building of 
galleys, made the ports free for merchants, gave the? 
public places to artificers, put all arts in motion, and 
held them in honour ; and by thefe means filled the 
city with riches, and laid the foundations of that gran- 
deur and magnificence, to which it afterwards attained. 
So great a change can the application and ability of a 



iingle perfon occafion in a ftate ! 

Whilft he was making thefe difpofitions, he re- 
ceived advice, that Cyrus, the king's youngeft fon, 
was arrived at Sard is. That prince could not be above 
fixteen years old at that time, being born after his fa- 
ther's accemon to the crown in the feventeenth year of 
his reign. Paryfatis, his mother, loved him to idola- 
try, and had the entire afcendant of her huiband. It 
was fhe, that occafioned his having the fupreme go- 
vernment of all the provinces of Afia minor 
a command that fubjected all the provincial governc 
of the moft important part of the empire to his auth 
rity. The view of Paryfatis was without doubt to p 
the young prince into a condition to difpute the throj 



brother after the king's death ; as we (hall fe 




he does to fome effeci. One of the principal inflruc- 
tions, given him by his father upon fending him to his 
government, was to give effectual aid to the Lacede- 
monians againft Athens ; an order very contrary to 

the meafures obferved till then by Tiflanhernes, and 
the other governors of thofe provinces, It had always 
V 0 l. IV. C been 
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been their maxim, fometimcs to afiift one party, fome- 

times the other, in order to hold their power in fuch a 
ballance, that the one might never be able to crufti the 

other entirely : from whence it followed, that both 
parties were kept weak by the war, and neither in 
condition to form any enterprizes againft the Perfian 
empire. 

Upon Lyfander's being apprized therefore of the ar- 
rival of Cyrus at Sard is, he fet out from Ephefus to 
make him a vifit, and to complain of the delays and 
breach of faith of Tiflaphernes, who notwithstanding 
the orders he had received to fupport the Lacedaemo- 
.nians, and to drive the Athenians out of the fea, had 
always covertly favoured the latter, out of regard for 
Alcibiades, whofe meafures he entirely gave into, and 
bad been the fole caufe of the lofsof the fleet, by not 
fupplying it with the neceflary quantity of provifions. 
This difcourfe pleafed Cyrus, who looked upon Tif- 
faphernes as a very bad man, and his particular ene- 
my ; and he anfwered, that the king had given him 
orders to fupport the Lacedaemonians powerfully, and 
that he had received five hundred talents * for that 
purpofe. Lyfander, contrary to the common charac- 
ter of the Spartans, was fubmiflive and condefcending, 
full of complacency for the grandees, always ready to 
pay his court to them, and fupporting, for the good of 
the fervice, all the weight of their haughtinefs and va- 
nity with incredible patience; in which behaviour 

ibme people make the whole addrefs and merit of a 

courtier confift. 

He did not forget himfelf on this occafion, and 
fetting at work all that the induftry and art of a com- 
pleat courtier could fuggeft of flattery and infinuation, 
be perfectly gained the young prince's favour and good 
opinion. After having praifed his generofity, magni« 
licence, and zeal for the Lacedaemonians, he delired 
him to give each foidier and mariner a drachma f per 
day ; in order to debauch thofe of the enemy by that 

* Five bundled thoufand crowns, about XII^oqI. fieri, f Ten pence, 

means 
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means, and thereby terminate the war the fooner. 
Cyrus very much approved the project ; but faid, that 
he could make no change in the king's order, and that 
the treaty with them exprefsly fettled only half a ta- 
lent * to be paid monthly for each galley. The prince 

however, at the end of a banquet, which he gave him 
before his departure, drinking to his health, and pref- 
fmg him to afk fomething of him, Lyfander deiired 
that an f obolus a day might be added to the feamen's 

pay. This was granted, and he gave them four oboli, 
inftead of three, which they received before, and paid 
them all the arrears due to them, with a month's ad- 
vance; giving Lyfander ten thoufand || Darics for that 
purpofe, that is, an hundred thoufand livres, or about 
five thoufand pounds fieri ing. 

This largefs rilled the whole fleet with ardor and 
alacrity, and almolt unmanned the enemy's galleys ; 
the greateft part of the mariners deferting to the party 
where the pay was belt. The Athenians, in defpair 
apon receiving this news, endeavoured to conciliate 
Cyrus by the interpofition of Tiflaphernes ; but he 
would not hearken to them, notwithstanding the fatrap 
reprefented, that it was not for the king's intereft to 
aggrandize the Lacedaemonians, but to ballance the 
power of one fide with that of the other, in order to 
perpetuate the war, and to ruin both by their own di- 
villons. 

Though Lyfander had confiderably weakened the 
enemy by augmenting the mariners pay, and thereby- 
very much hurt their naval power, he dared not how- 
ever hazard a battle with them, particularly appre- 
hending Alcibiades, who was a man of execution, iiad 
the greater number of fhips, and had never been over- 



thrown in any battle either by fea or land. But aft 
Alcibiades had left Samos to go intoPhocsea, and Ioni 



* 
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f The drachma ivas fix oboli, or oboli. 
pence French j each obolus beinr II 
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to raife money, of which he was in want for the pay- 
ment of his troops, and had given the command of his 
fleet to Antiochus, with exprefs order not to fight or 
attack the enemy in his abfcn.ee ; the new commander, 
to make fhew of Ins courage, and to brave Lyfander, 
entered t!ie port of Ephefus with two galleys, and af- 
ter having made a great noife, retired with loud laugh- 
ter, and an air of contempt and infult. Lyfander, 
enraged at that affront, immediately detached feme 
galleys, and went himfelf in purfuit of him. But as 
the Athenians advanced to fupport Antiochus, he or- 
dered other galleys of his fide to come on, till the 
whole fleet arrived by little and little, and the engage- 
ment became general on both fides. Lyfander gained 
the victory, and having taken fifteen of the Athenian 
galleys, creeled a trophy. Alcibiades, on his return 
s.o Samcs, failed even into the port to offer him battle; 
but Lyfander was contented with his victory, and did 

not think proper to accept it : fo that he retired with- 
out doing any thing. 

(») Thrafybulus at the fame time, the moft dange- 
rous enemy he had in his army, left the camp, and 
went to Athens to accufe him. To enflame his ene- 
mies in the city the more, he told the people in a full 
affembly, that Alcibiades had entirely ruined their af- 
fairs, and the navy, by the licence he had introduced ; 
that he had given himfelf up to the mofi * notorious 
debauchees and drunkards, who from common feamen 
were the only perfons in credit about him ; that he 
abandoned his whole authority to them, to be at lei- 

j J 

lure to enrich himfelf in the provinces, and to plunge 
himfelf there into intemperance and all other infamous 
exceffes, to thedifgrace of Athens, whilfl his fleet was 
left neglected in the face of the enemy's. 

Another article of accufation againft him was taken 

(.'/) A. M. ^ 59S. Ant. J. C. 506. 

* A>:i:ccl:;s it f-.'i ted at in this Alcibiades iy 'cling a qujil f.r 
t!ac~-, a w.exn, dtbauched man y biin } vjb;.b b« bad l't fly, 

tvbo bad ac-juii id the favour of 

from 
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from the forts he had built near the city of Byzantium, 
for an afylum and retreat for him ; as neither being 
able nor willing to return any more to his country. 
The Athenians, a capricious inconftant people, gave 
credit to thefe impeachments. The lof's of the lait bat- 
tle, and his little fuccefs fince his departure from A- 
thens, inftead of the great and wonderful actions ex- 
pected from him, entirely funk him in their opinions ; 
and his own glory and reputation may be faid to have 
occafioned his ruin. For lie was fufpe&cd of net de~ 
firing to do what was not done, which they could not 
believe out of his power, becaufe they were fully per- 
fuaded, that nothing he defired to do was impofnble to 

him. They made it a crime in Alcibiadcs, that the 
rapidity of his conquers did not anfwer to that of their 
imaginations; not conadering, that he made war 
without money upon a people who had th.e great king 
for their treafurer, and that he was often obliged to- 
quit his camp, to go in quefl of what was nccefikry 
for the payment and fubiiftence of his troops. How- 
ever it was, Alcibiades was depofed, and ten generals 
nominated in his ftead ; of which, when he received 
advice, he retired in his galley to fome caftles he had 
in theThracian Cherfonefus. 

(x) About this time died Pliftonax, one of th c icinixs 
of Lacedaemonia, and was fucceeded by Paufanias, who 
reigned fourteen years. The latter made a fine anfwer 
to one who afked, why it was not permitted to change 
any thing in the ancient cuftoms of Sparta : * Becaujl-, 

fays he, at Sparta the laws command men 9 and not tm-n 
the laws. 

(y) Lyfander, who intended to eftablifh the govern- 
ment of the nobility in all the cities in the dependence 
of Sparta, that the governors of his chufing might be 
always at his difpofal, from his having rendered them 

(*) Died. p. 196. (y ) Xenoph. Hellen. I, I. p. 442—444, 

Plut. inLyfand. p. 435 — 436. Diod. p. 197, 198. 

*«• Plut. in Apoph. p. 230. 
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independent of their people, he caufed fuch perfons of 
the principal cities to come to Ephefus, as he knew to 
he the boldeff, and moft enterprizing and ambitious. 
Thefe he placed at the head of affairs, promoted to 
the greateft honours, and raifed to the firft employ- 
ments of the army, thereby rendering himfelf, fays 
Plutarch, the accomplice of all the crimes and oppref- 
fions they committed to advance and enrich themfelves. 
For this reafon they were always extremely attached 
to him, and regretted him infinitely, when Callicra- 
tidas came to fucceed him, and took upon him the 
command of the fleet. He was not inferior to Lv- 
fender either in valour or military knowledge, and was 
infinitely above him in point of moral virtue. Alike 
fevcre to himfelf and others, inacceflible to flattery and 
floth, the declared enemy of luxury, he retained the 

modefty, temperance, and aufterity of the antient Spar- 
tans ; virtues that began to diftinguim him particu- 
larly, as they were not too common in his time. His 
probity and juftice were proof againft all things ; his 
Simplicity and integrity abhorred all falfhood and fraud, 
to which were joined a truly Spartan noblenefs and 
grandeur of foul. The great and powerful could not 
hinder themfelves from admiring his virtue ; but they 
were better pleafed with the facility and condefcenfion 
of his predeceflbr, who was blind to the injuftice and 
violence of their actions. 

It was not without mortification and jealoufy, Ly- 
fander faw him arrive at Ephefus to take upon him the 
command, and out of a criminal bafenefs and treach- 
ery, not uncommon with thofe who hearken more to 
their private ambition than the good of the public, he 
did him all the ill offices in his power. Of the ten 
thoufand Darics, which Cyrus had given him for the 
augmentation of the mariners pay, he returned the re- 
mainder to that prince 5 telling Callicratidas, that he 
might apply to the king for the money, and that it 
depended on him to find means for the fubfiftence of 

his army. This conduct gave him great trouble, and 

diftiefled 
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diftrefled him exceedingly. For he had brought no 
money with him from Sparta, and could not refolve 
to extort any from the citizens, as he found them fuf- 
ficiently rifled already. 

(z) In this urgent neceflity a perfon having offered 
him fifty talents (that is to fay, fifty thoufand crowns) 
to obtain a favour he could not grant with juftice, he 
refufed them. Upon which Cleander, one of his ofii- 
cers, faid, 4< I would accept them were I in your 



place. And fo would I," replied the g 



<* were I in yours." 

He had no other refource therefore than to go as 
Lyfander had done, to afk money at the gates of the 
king's general and lieutenants, for which he was the 
leaft proper of all mankind. Nurtured and educated 
in the love of liberty, full of great and noble fenti- 
ments, and infinitely remote from all flattery and 

bafenefs, he was convinced at heart, that it was lefs 
evil and diftionour for Greeks to be overcome by 
Greeks, than infamoufly to make their court, and beg 
at the gates of Barbarians, whofe only merit confided 
in their gold and filver. The whole nation were in- 
deed difgraced by fo mean a proftitution. 

Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different cha- 
racters of perfons employed in the adminiftration of 
government, and makes the application of them to the 
two generals, of whom we ipeak. The one, favs 
he, * zealous lovers of truth, and declared enemies of 
all fraud, pique themfelves upon their fimplicity and 
candour, and do not believe, that it can ever con (i ft 
with honour to lay fnares, or ufe artifice. The others, 
prepared to do or fuffer every thing, are not afhamed 
of themeaneft actions and proftitutions, provided from 

(as) Plut. in Apoph. p. 222. 

* Sunt his alii multum difpares, dum, quod velint, confequantur. 

iimplices et aperti $ qui nihil ex oc- Quo in genere verfutiflimum et 

culto, nihil ex infidiis agendum pu- patientiflimum Lacedaemonium 

tant j veritatis cultores, fraudis ini- Lyfandrum accepimus, contraqus 

mici: itemque alii, qui quidvis Callicratidem. Offic, 1. 1. n. 109. 
perpctiantur , cuivis deferviant, 
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thofe unworthy means, they have reafon to expect the 
fuccefs of their defigns. Cicero places Callicratidas 
amongft the former, and Lyfander amongft the latter, 
to whom he gives two epithets not much to his ho- 
nour, and hardly confident with the Spartan character, 
when he calls him very artful and very patient, or ra- 
ther very compiaifant. 

Callicratidas however, forced by necefllty, went to 
Lvdia, and repaired immediately to the palace of Cy- 
rus, where he defired that prince might be told, that 
the admiral of the Grecian fleet v/as come to ipeak 
with him. Pie was anfwered, that Cyrus was then at 
table, engaged in a * party of pleafure ; to which he 



replied with a modefr tone and air, that he was in no 



Jiafte, and would wait till the prince came forth, l h 
guards fet up a laugh, wondering at the honeft ftran- 
ger's fimplicity, which had fo little the air of the 
world in it ; and he was obliged to retire. He came 
thither a fecond time, and was again denied admit- 
tance. Upon which he returned to Ephefus, loaclin; 
thofe with curfes and imprecations, who had firft made 

their court to Barbarians, and by their flattery and fuh- 
miffions had taught them to make their iiches a title 
and pretence for infulting the reft of mankind. Aci- 
drcfTing himfelf at the fame time to thofe about him, 
he fwore, that as foon as he returned to Sparta, he 
would ufe his utmoft endeavours to reconcile the 
Greeks amongft themfelves, that for the future they 
might become formidable to the Barbarians, and have 
no further occafion for their aid to invade and ruin each 



other. But that generous Spartan, whofe thought 
were fo noble, and fo worthy the Lacedaemonian 
name, and whofe juftice, magnanimity, and valour 
might rank him with all that Greece had ever pro- 
duced of the moft excellent and moft confummate, 
had not the good fortune to return to his country, nor 

* The Greek Jays literally that ing a great deal, as an injiance if 
he was drinking, 7t[vh. The Per- their merit, as ivejhattfee in Cy 

fiar.s valued tbemfehu upon drink- ruSs later to the Lacedamomans. 

to 
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to apply himfelf to a work fo great, and fo worthy 
of him. 



Sect. V. Callicratidas is defeated by the Athenians 



near the Arginufee. The Athenians pafs fentence of 
death upon jeveral of their generals for not having 
brought off the bodies of thofe who had been fain in 
the battle. Socrates alone has the courage to oppeje Jo 



uji a fe 



(rt)pALLICRATIDAS, after having gained 
^ feveral victories over the Athenians, had at la ft 
purfued Conon, one of their generals, into the port of 
Mitylene, where he kept him blocked up. This was 
in the twenty-fixth year of the Peloponncfian war. 
Conon feeing himfelf befieged by fea and land, with- 
out hope of aid, and in want of provifions, found 
means to apprize Athens of the extreme danger he 
was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve 
him, and in lefs than a month's time a fee 1 : of an 
hundred and ten fail were fitted out, on board o: which 
were embarked all that were capable of bear in 2; arms, 



.1 



as well (laves as freemen, with fome horfe. At Same 
they were joined by the allies with forty galleys, an 

ireered for the Arginufe, iilands fituate between Cuma 
and Mitylene. Callicratidas, being informed of their 
rcurfe, left Eteonicus to continue the fiege with fifty 
ihip : , and put fo fea with an hundred and twenty fail, 
with defign to face the enemy, and prevent their re- 
lieving Conon, The right wine* of the Athenians was 

commanded by Protomachus and Thrafvlus* who hud 



1 n o 



fifteen galleys. They were fupported by a f< 
with a like number of iliics. commanded hs 



lias and Arifto^enes. The left win:*;, like the other, 
drawn up in two lines was under Ariffcocratcs and Din- 
meden, fupported by Erafinide3 and Pericles *\ The 
main bodv, confiiHii" of near thirty cxalievs. anions ft 



(/?) Xenoph. Hellen. ]. 1. p. 444 — 452, Dkxl.J. x p. 198 2c 201 



r *7 222. 



* He w*is ft n of the great Pericles. 
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which were the three Athenian admirals, was difpofed 
in one line. They had ftrengthened each of their wings 
with a fecond line ; becaufe their galleys were neither 
lb fwift, nor fo eafy to manage, as thofe of the ene- 
my ; fo that their was reafon to fear their getting be- 
tween two, and being charged on both fides at the 
fame time. The Lacedaemonians and their allies, who 
perceived they were inferior in number to the enemy, 
contented themfelves with drawing up in one line, in 
order to equal their front, and for the greater facility 
of running between the Athenian galleys, and turning 
nimbly round them. Callicratidas's pilot, daunted at 
the inequality, advifed him not to hazard the battle, 
and to retire 5 but he replied, that he could not fly 

without fhame, and that his death was of fmall impor- 
tance to the republic. Sparta, faid he, does not depend 
upon one man. He commanded the right wing, and 
Thrafondas the Theban the left. 

It was terrible to behold the fca covered with three 
hundred galleys ready to engage. Never had more nu- 
merous naval armies of the Greeks joined battle be- 
fore. The ability, experience, and valour of the ge- 
nerals who commanded, left nothing to defire j fo that 
there was reafon to believe this battle would decide the 
fate of both people, and put an end to a war that had 
endured fo long. When the fignals were given, the 
two armies raifed great fhouts, and began the fight. 
Callicratidas, who from the anfwer of the augurs, ex- 
peeled to fall in the battle, did amazing actions of 
valour. He attacked the enemy with incredible cou- 
rage and boldnefs, funk fome of their mips, difabled 
others by breaking their oars and piercing their fides 
with the prow or beak of his galley. At length he at- 
tacked that of Pericles, and made a thoufand holes in 
it ; but the latter having hooked him faft with a grap- 
pling ircn, he found it impofiible to difengage himfelf, 
and was furrounded in an inflant by fevcral of the A- 
thenian vef]els. His own was immediately filled with 

the enemy, and after a dittdiul ilaughter, he fell dead, 

Z rather 
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rather overwhelmed by their numbers than vanquifhecL 
The right wing, which he commanded, having loft 

its admiral, was put to flight. The left, compofed of 
Boeotians and Eubceans, ft ill made a long and vigo- 
rous refiftance, from the important concern they were 
in, left they ftiould fall into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, againft whom they had revolted ; but they were 

at length obliged to give way, and retire in diforder. 
The Athenians erected a trophy in the Arginufae. 
They loft twenty-five galleys in this battle, and the 
enemy more than feventy, of which number, were 
nine of the ten furnifhed by the Lacedaemonians. 

(b) Plutarch equals Callicratidas the Lacedaemonian 
general, for his juftice, valour, and magnanimity, 

with all who had ever rendered themfelves moft worthy 
of admiration amongft the Greeks. 

(c) He blames him however exceedingly for hazard- 
ing the battle at the Arginufae, and obferves, that to 
avoid the reproach of having retired out of fear, he had, 
through a miftaken fenfe of honour, failed in the ef- 
fential duty of his function. For, fays Plutarch, if 
(to ufe the companion of * Iphicrates) the light-armed 
infantry refemble the hands, the horfe the feet, the 
main body the breaft, and the general the head j the 
general, who abandons himfelf rafhly to the impetuo- 
fity of his valour, does not fo much neglect or expofe 

his own life, as the lives of thofe, whofe fafety depends 
upon his. Our Lacedaemonian chief was therefore in 
the wrong, continues Plutarch, to anfvvcr the pilot 
who adviied him to retire, Sparta docs not depend upon 
one man. For though it be true, that Callicratidas, 
fighting under the orders of another by fea or land, 
was no more than one man, yet, commanding an army, 
all that obeyed his orders were collected in his perfon ; 
and he, in whom fo manv thoufands might lie loft, 



ivas no longer one man, \ Cicero had pafied the fame 



judgment 

(b) Pl'jt. in Lyfand. p. 436. (c) Pint, in Pu-lop. n. zj'$. 

* fit was a famQUi general of \ lnventi mr.iti hint, qui non 
the ^Ltkeni»r,: % ir;0<io pecua'am. U*d vltnm eriani. 

rrotur.- 
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After having 



judgment upon him before Plutarch, 
laid, that there were many perfons to be found, who 



eady to facrihce their fortunes 



and even lives 



for their country, but who out of a falfe delicacy in 
point of glory would not hazard their reputation for 

the example of Callicratidas, 

to retreat from 



the leaft : he 



who anfwered thole that advifed him to retreat 
the Arginufas, That Sparta ccidd fit out another fleet if 



this were loji 



but ft 



or 




he could not fly before th 



without fna?ne and infamy 



I return to the fequel of the battle near the Argi 

The Athenian generals ordered Theramenes 



nufae. 



and fome 



T h ra fy b 

about fifty galleys to take 
dies, in 



offi 



to return with 



tne 



wrecks and 

order to their interment, whilft the 



T 7 



y 



ed 



on with the reft againft Eteonici s, who kc\ 
befieged before Mitylene. But a 



rude tempefc came 



der 



fuddenly, and prevented the execution of 



Eteonicus having 



ed news of the dcf< 



and fearins; it might occafion alarm and terroramc112.it 
the troops, fent back thofc who brought it, with or- 
ders to return with wreaths of flowers upon their heads, 



and t 
tory, 



Callic 



had 



d deftroved 



whole Athenian fie 



Jpo 



their return he offered facriilces of t 
having made his troops take fome rcfi 



a i ; d 



galleys away dire£ily, the wind beine; fair, a 



rid 



ched off the Jand-army to Methym 



after hav- 



g burnt the 



camp 



Conon being delivered in tins 



manner from the blockade, joined the victorious fleet, 
which returned forthwith to Samos. However when 
it was known at Athens, that the dead bodies had been 



profundere pro patria parati efTent, 

idem gloria? jafturam r.e mini- 
m?m quidem fa cere vcllent, ne re- 
publics .quidem pcftuJante : utCal- 



JicratidaSj qui, cum Laceda?moni- 

dux fuitfet PeJcpcnneiiaco 
bello, multaque feciflet egregic-j 

vertit extremum omnia, cum 



confillo non paruit corum, cui 
claffem ab Aru:nu/is remcvciidam, 
nec cum Athemerfibus dimican- 
dum putabant. Qnibus ille reipon- 
d:t, Laeedremor/r*, claHc :11a a- 
miifa, aiiam parare p* iu y fe fu- 
rore fine fuo dedeccrc non pofie. 

CjpCt It Xt Ji. 48, 



left 
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left without interment, the people were highly en- 
raged, and laid the whole weight of their refentment 
upon thofe they believed guilty of that crime. The 
antients held it a great one not to provide fepulture for. 
the dead; and we may obferve, that after all their bat- 
tles, the firfl care of the conquered, notwithftanding 
the fenfe of their misfortune, and their great affliction 
for a bloody defeat, was to demand a fufpenfion of 
arms from the vidtor, in order to pay their laft duties 
to thofe who had fallen in battle ; upon which they 
believed their happinefs in another life depended. They 
had little or no idea of the refurreclion of the body ; 
but however, the pagans, in the foul's concern for the 
body after death, the religious regard paid to it, and 



the paflion with which they rendered folemn honours 
to the dead, feem to argue, that they had fomc con- 
fufed notion of a refurreclion, which fubfifted amongft 
all nations, and defcended from the moft antient tra- 
dition, tho' they could not diftingutfh clearly upon it. 

Hence arofe the fury of the people of Athens. They 
immediately nominated new generals, retaining only 



Conon of the old ones, 



Ad 



a 



nd Philoclcs for collogues. Eight days after which, 
wo of them withdrew thcmfelves, and only fix re- 



turned to Athens. Theramcnes the tenth general, 
who returned before the reft of the licet, accufjd the 
other chiefs before the people, making them refpanfiblo 
tor not bringing off the dead after the battle; and to 
clear him fell, read the letter they had wrote to the fe- 
nate and people, wherein they excufed thcmfelves from 
the violence of theftorm, without charging any body. 
That calumny was deteftably vile, as done in abufe of 
their refcrve in not mentioning him in their letter, and 
in not laying a fault to his charge, of which he might 
have appeared the moft guilty. The generals at their 
return, not being able to prevail for the time neceMary 
for making their defence, contented thcmfelves with 
representing in few words the Hate of the affair, and 

appealed for the truth of what they fold to the pilots, 

and 
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and all prefent when it happened. The people feemed 
to receive their excufe favourably, and feveral perfons 
offered themfelves for their fureties ; but it was thought 
proper to adjourn the aflembly, becaufe of the night, 
and it being the people's cuftom to give their fuffrages 
by lifting up of hands, their refolution could not be 
known ; befides which the council were firft to give 
their opinion upon the queftion to be propofed to the 
people. 

The feaft of Apaturia unexpectedly coming on, in 
which it was the cuftom to aflemble by families, the 
relations of Theramenes ported feveral perfons in 
mourning habits, and fhaved, in proper places, who 
faid, they were the kindred of thofe who had been 
flain in the battle, and obliged Callixenes to accufe the 
generals in the fenate. It was decreed in confequence, 
that as the accufation and defence had been heard in 
the laft aflembly, the people by their refpe&ive tribes 
mould give their voices, and if the accufed were found 
guilty, they mould be punifhed with death, their 
eftates confifcated, and the tenth part confecrated to 
the * goddefs. Some fenators oppofed this decree as 
unjuft, and contrary to the laws : But as the people, 
at the inftigation of Callixenes, threatned to include 
the oppofers in the fame caufe and crime with the ge- 
nerals, they were fo mean as to defift from their op- 
pofition, and to facrifice the innocent generals to their 
own fafety by confenting to the decree. Socrates (the 
celebrated philofopher) was the only one of the fenators, 
that ftood firm, and perftfted obftinately in oppofmg 
a decree fo notorioufly unjuft, and fo contrary to all 
laws. The orator, who mounted the tribunal in de- 
fence of the generals, mewed, " That they had failed 
" in nothing of their duty, as they had given orders 
ce that the dead bodies mould be taken up : that if 
<c any one were guilty, it was he, who, being charged 
" with thefe orders, had neglected to put them in ex- 

" ecution - y but that he accufed no body 5 and that 

* Minerva t 

« the 
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" the tempeft, which came on unexpectedly at the 
" very inftant, was an unanfwerable apology, and 
" entirely difcharged the accufed from all guilt. He 
" demanded, that a whole day fhould be allowed 
" them to make their defence, a favour not denied to 
<£ the moft criminal, and that they (hould be tried 
" feparately. He reprefented, that they were not in 
" the leaft obliged to precipitate a fentence, wherein 
" the lives of the moft illuftrious of the citizens were 
<c concerned; that it was in fome meafure attacking 
" the gods to make * men refponfible for the winds 
" and weather ; that they could not, without the moft 
" flagrant ingratitude and injuftice, put the conque- 
rors to death, to whom they ought to decree crowns 
4< and honours, or give up the defenders of their coun- 
try to the rage of thofe who envied them; that if 
" they did fo, their unjuft judgment would be followed 
c< with a fudden, but vain, repentance, which would 
<6 leave behind it the (harpeft remorfe, and cover them 
with eternal fhame and infamy/' The people 
Teemed at firft to be moved with thefe reafons ; but 
animated by the accufers, they pronounced fentence of 

death againft eight of their generals ; and fix of them, 
who were prefent, were feized in order to their being 
carried to execution. One of them, Diomedon, a 
perfon of great reputation for his valour and probity, 
demanded to be heard. u Athenians,'' faid he, cc I 
wifti the fentence you have pafled upon us may not 
prove the misfortune of the republic; but I have 
one favour to afk of you in behalf of my collegues 
and myfelf, which is to acquit us before the gods of 
<c the vows we made to them for you and ourfelves, 
<c as we are not in a condition to difcharge them ; for 
" it is to their protection, invoked before the battle, 
we acknowledge that we are indebted for the viclory 




ined by us over the enemy." There 



good citizen, that did 



dif 



* Quern adco inifjuum, ut fceleri alTignet, ciuod venti et flu&us deli 



ftucrint ? 7acit % Annals I 14. c. * 



couife 
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courfe fo full of goodncfs and religion, and admire 
with furprize the moderation of a perfon, who feeing 
Jhimfelf unjuftly condemned, did not however vent the 
leaft refentment, or even complaint againft his judges, 
but was folely intent (in favour of an ungrateful coun- 
try, which had doomed them to perifh) upon what it 
owed the gods in common with them for the victory 
they had lately obtained. 

The fix generals were hardly executed, when the 
people opened their eyes, and perceived all the horror 
of that fentence, but their repentance could not reftore 
the dead to life. Callixenes, the orator, was put in 
prifon, and refufed to be heard. Ravins; found means 



to make his efcape, he Red to Decelia to the enemy, 
from whence he returned fometirne after to Athens, 
where he died of hunger, univerfally detefted and ab- 
horred by all the world, as all falfe accufers and flan- 
derers ought to be. Diodorus remarks that the people 
themfeives were juftly punifhed for their crime by the 
gods, who abandoned them fuon after, not to a angle 
matter, but to thirty tyrants, that treated them with 
the utmoft rigour and cruelty. 

(d) The ciifpofition of a people is very naturally ima- 
:ed in this account j and Plato, upon the fame 




draws in few words their character with much 
and refemblancc. The * commonaltv, favs he, is an 
unconltant, ungrateful, cruel, fufpicious animal, in- 
capable of fubmittinp; to the government of reafen : 



which is no wonder, adds he, as it is commonly com- 
piled of the dregs of a city, and is a monftrous afTem- 
blage, without form or order, of all that is worft in it. 

The fame relation fnews what effecT: fear can have 
upon the minds of men, even upon thofe who pafs for 
the wife*!, and how few there are, who are capable of 
fupporting inflexibly the view of prefent dsi 
difgrace. Though the juftnefs of the generals caufe 
was perfectly known in the fehate, at leaft by the ma- 

(d) Plut. in Axioch. p. 36?, 369. 

ior 
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jor part of it, as foon ss the people's rage was menti- 
oned, and the terrible menaces they murmured, thofe 
grave fenators, mod of whom had commanded armies, 
and who all of them had frequently expofed themfelves 
to the greater! dangers of war, inftantly changed fides, 
and came over to the moft notorious calumnv, and 
crving injuftice that ever had being. An evident proof, 
that there is a courage, though very rare, which in- 
finitely tranfeends the valour, that induces fo many 
thoufands of men every clay to confront the moft ter- 
rible dangers in battle. 

Amongft all the judges, only one, truly worthy of 
his reputation, the great Socrates, in this general trea- 
fon and perfidy flood firm and immoveable; and tho* 
lie knew his fuffrage and unaided voice would be of 
little or no confequence to the accufed, he thought 
them ajuft homage to opprefled innocence, and that 
it was * unworthy air honeft man to govern himfelf by 
the fury of a blind and frantic people. "We fee in this 
inftance how far the caufe of juftice may be abandoned. 
We may conclude it was not better defended before 
the people. Of more than three thoufand citizens, 
who compofed the affembly, two only took upon them 



the defenfe of their generals, Euriptodemus and Axio- 



chus. Plato has preferved their names, and given that 

of the latter to the dialogue, from whence part of thefe 

reflections are taken. 

(e) The fame year the battle of the Arginufae was 
fought, Dionyfius pollened himfelf of the tyranny in 
Sicily. I mall defer fpeaking of him till the enfuing 
volume, in which I mall treat the hillory of the ty- 
rants of Syracufe at large. 

Sect. IV. Lyfander commands the Lace dcemonlan fleet. 
Cyrus is recalled to court by his father. Lyfander* $ 
celebrated viclory over the Athenians at Mgofpotamos* 

(e) A. M. 3598. Ant. J. C. 406. 



AFTER 
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FTER the defeat at the Arginufe, the af- 
fairs of the Peloponnefians declining, the al- 
lies, fupported by the credit of Cyrus, fent an embafly 
to Sparta, to demand that the command of the fleet 



fliould again be given to Lyfander, with the promife 



of ferving with more affection and courage if their re- 
queft were granted. As it was contrary to the laws of 
Sparta that the fame perfon mould be twice admiral ; 
the Lacedaemonians, to fatisfy the allies, gave the title 
of admiral to one Aracus, and fent Lyfander with 
him, whom in appearance they commiflioned only as 
vice-admiral, though in effect with all the authority of 
the fupreme command. 

All thofe who had the greateft mare in the govern- 
ment of the cities, and were of moft authority in them, 
faw him arrive with extreme joy; promifing them- 
felves, from his influence, the final fubverfion of the 
democratic power. His character of complacency for 
his friends, and indulgence to all their faults, fuited 
much better with their ambitious and injurious views, 
than the auftere equity of Callicratidas. For Lyfan- 
der was a man of the moft corrupt heart, and gloried 
in having no principles in point of virtue or the moft 
facred duties. He made no fcruple to employ artifice 
and deceit upon all occafions, and efteemed juftice only 
as far as it ferved his meafures. When it did not pro- 
mote them, he never failed to prefer the ufeful, which 
with him was alone laudable and excellent ; from a 
perfuafion that truth had in its own nature no advan- 
tage over falfhood, and that the value of both one and 
the other was to be determined by the convenience re- 
fulting from them. And for thofe who reprefented to 
him, that it was unworthy the defcendants of Hercules 
to make ufe of fraud and treachery, he laughed at them ; 
jP<?r, faid he, where the lion's skin is not long enough , it 
is necejfary to tack the fox's tail to it. 

If) Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 2. p. 45. Plut. in Lyf, 9. 436, 437. Diod. 
i. 13. f>> zz$, A. M. 3590. Ant. j. C. 405. 

An 
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An expreflion afcribed to him, fufficiently denotes, 
how fmall an account he made of perjury. He ufed 

to fay, * Children are amufed with baubles^ and men 
with oaths ; mewing by fo profeffed a wanj of religion, 
that the gods were more inconfiderable with him than 
his enemies. For he who deceives with a falfe oath, 
plainly declares in fo doing, that he fears his enemies, 
but that he defpifes God. ' 

(g) Here ends the twenty-fixth year of the Pelo- 
ponnefian war. In this year it was, that young Cyrus, 
dazzled with the unufual fplendor of fuprcme autho- 
rity, and jealous of the leafb omiflion in point of cere- 
monial homage, difcovered by a remarkable action the 
fecret of his heart. Brought up from his infancy in 
the reigning houfe, nurtured under the (hade of the 
throne amidft the fubmiflions and proftrations of the 

courtiers, entertained long by the difcourfes of an am- 
bitious mother that idolized him, in the deiire and 
hope of empire, he began already to affect the rights of 
fovereignty, and to exact the honours paid to it with 
furprizing haughtinefs and rigor. Two Perfians of the 
royal family, his coufin-germans by their mother, his 
father Darius's fitter, had omitted to cover their hands 
with their lleeves in his prefence, according to a cere- 
monial obferved only to the kings of Perfia. Cyrus, 
refenting that neglect as a capital crime, condemned 
them both to die, and caufed them to be executed at 
Sard is without mercy. Darius, at whofe feet their re* 
lations threw themfelves to demand juftice, was very 
much affected with the tragical end of his two ne- 
phews, and looked upon this action of his fon's as an 
attempt upon himfelf, to whom alone that honour was 
due. He refolved therefore to take his government 
from him, and ordered him to court upon the pretext 
of being nek, and having a defire to fee him. 

(g) Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 2. p. 454. 

* The Greek text admits ano- and men in their oaths. 'EyJxtvt 

tber fenfe wbicb is perhaps no lefs r £ A) TeS fr. A™^w„ 
good : Children may ufe art. and 



their 
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Cyrus before his departure fent for Lyfander to Sar- 
dis, and put into his hands great fums of money for 
the payment of his fleet, promifing him ftill more for 
the future. And with the oftentation of a young man, 
to let him fee how much he defired to oblige him, he 
allured him, that though the king his father fhould 
ceafe to afford him any fupplies, he would furnifh him 
the more willingly out of his own coffers, and that ra- 
ther than he fhould want the necefiary provifions, he 
would even caufe the throne of maiTy gold and filver, 
upon which he fat in judgment, to be melted down. 
At length, when he was upon the point of fetting out, 
he empowered him to receive the tributes and revenues 
of the cities, confided the government of his provinces 

to him, and conjured him with embraces not to give 
battle in his abfence, unlefs ftiperior in force ; becaufe 
the king neither wanted the will nor the power to give 
him that fuperiority to the enemy ; promifing at the 
fame time, with the flrongeli aflurances of affection, 
to bring him a great number of mips from Phoenicia 
and Cilicia. 

(b) After that prince's departure* Lyfander failed to- 
wards the Hellefpont, and laid ilege to Lampfacus. 
Torax, having marched thither with his land-forces at 
the fame time, aflaulted the city on his lide, (/) The 
place was carried by florm, and abandoned by Lyfan- 
der to the mercy of the foldiers. The Athenians, who 
followed him clofe, came to an anchor in the port of 
Eieontum in the Cherfonefus, with an hundred and 
fourfcore galleys. But upon the news of the taking of 
Lampfacus, they immediately fleered for Seftos, and 
after having taken in provifions, they flood away from 
thence, failing along the coafl to a place called * 3L- 
gofpotamos, where they halted over-againft the enemy, 
who were then at anchor before Lampfacus. The 
Hellefpont is not above two thoufand paces broad in 

(/->) Xenoph. HeUen. h a. p. 455 — 4.^8. (/) Plut, in Lyf. 

p. 437 & 440. Id. in Alcib. p. 212. Diod. I, 13, p. 225, 226,. 

* The river of the goat* 

that 
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that place. The two armies, feeing themfJvcs fo near 

each other, expected only to reii that day, and were 
in hopes of coming to a battle on the next. 

But Lyfander had another defign in view. He com- 
manded the Teamen and pilots to go cn board their gal- 
leys, as if they were in reality to fight the next morn- 
ins; at break of day, to hold themfelves in readinefs, 
and to wait his orders with profound filence. He or- 
dered the land-army in like manner to draw up in 
battle upon the coaft, and to wait the day without any 
noife. On the morrow, as foon as the fun was rifen, 

I 

the Athenians began to row towards them with their 
whole fleet in one line, and to bid them defiance. Ly- 
fander, though his fhips were ranged in order of battle, 
with their heads towards the enemy, lay Hill without 
making any movement. In the evening, when the 
Athenians withdrew, he did not fufFer his foldiers to 
go afhore, till two or three galleys, which he had fent 
out to obferve them, were returned with advice, that 
they had feen the enemy land. The next day palled 
in the fame manner, as did the third and fourth. Such 
a conduct, which argued referve and apprehenfion, ex- 
tremely augmented the fecurity and boldnefs of the 
Athenians, and infpircd them with an extreme con- 
tempt for an army, which fear, in their fenfe, pre- 
vented from mewing themfelves, and attempting any 
thing. 

Whilft this parted, Alcibiades, who was near the 
fleet, took horfe, and came to the Athenian generals ; 
to whom he reprefented, that they kept upon a very 
difadvantagious coalf, where there were neither ports 
nor cities in the neighbourhood ; that they were obliged 
to bring their provifions from Seftos with great danger 
and diificultv : and that they were very much in the 
wrong to fuller the fuldiers and mariners ot tne fleet, 
as foon as they were afhore, to ftraggle and difperfe 
themfelves at their own pleafure, wl.ilit the enemy's 
fleet faced them in view, accuftomed to execute the 

orders ot then i^neral with initant obedience, and up- 
on 
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on the flighted fignal. He offered alfo to attack the 
enemy by land with a ftrong body of Thracian troops, 
and to force them to a battle. The generals, efpe- 
cially Tydeus and Menander, jealous of their com- 
mand, did not content themfelves with refufing his 
offers, from the opinion, that if the event proved un- 
fortunate, the whole blame would fall on them, and if 
favourable, that Alcibiades would engrofs the honour of 
it; but rejected alfo with infult his wife and falutary 
counfel, as if a man in difgrace loft his fenfe and abi- 
lities with the favour of the commonwealth. Alcibiades 
withdrew. 

The fifth day the Athenians prefented themfelves 
again, and offered him battle ; retiring in the evening 
according to cuftom with more infulting airs than the 
days before. Lyfander, as ufual, detached fome gal- 
leys to obferve them, with orders to return with the 
utmoft diligence, when they faw the Athenians landed, 

and to put up a brazen buckler at each fhip's head as 
foon as they reached the middle of the channel. Him- 
felf in the mean time ran through the whole line 
in his galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold 
the feamen and foldiers in readinefs to row and fight 
on the firft fignal. 

Affoon as the bucklers were put up in the fliips 
heads, and the admiral galley had given the fignal by 
the found of trumpet, the whole fleet fet forwards in 
good order. The land-army at the fame time made 
all pofiible hafte to the top of the promontory to fee the 
battle. The ftrait that feparates the two continents in 
this place, is about fifteen ftadia *, or three quarters 
of a league in breadth, which fpace was prefently 
cleared through the activity and diligence of the rowers. 
Conon, the Athenian general, was the firft who per- 
ceived from fhore, the enemy's fleet advance in gcod 
order to attack him ; upon which he immediately cried 
out for the troops to embark. In the height of forrow 

and perplexity, fome he called to by their names, fome 

* J S 75 paces, 

h« 
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he conjured, and others he forced to go on board their 
galleys ; but all his endeavours and emotion were in- 
effectual, the foldiers being difperfed on all fides. For 
they were no fooner come on more, than fome were 
ran to the futtlers, fome to walk in the country, fome 
to lleep in their tents, and others had began to drefs 
their fuppers. This proceeded from the want of vigi- 
lance and experience in their generals, who not fuf- 
pe&ing the lead danger, indulged themfelves in taking 
their repofe, and gave their foldiers the fame liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries 
and a great noife of their oars, when Conon, difen- 
gaging himfelf with nine galleys, of which number was 
the facred {hip called the Paralian y flood away for Cy- 
prus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. The Pe- 
loponnelians, falling upon the reft of the fleet, took 
immediately the galleys which were empty, and dif- 
abled and deftroyed fuch as began to fill with men. 
The foldiers, who ran without order or arms to their 
relief, were either killed in the endeavour to get on 
board, or flying on more were cut to pieces by the 
enemy, who landed in purfuit of them. Lyfander took 
three thoufand prifoners, with all the generals, and 
the whole fleet. After having plundered the camp, 
and faftened the enemies galleys to the {terns of his 
own, he returned to Lampfacus amidft the found of 
flutes and fongs of triumph. It was his glory to have 
atchieved one'of the greateft military exploits recorded 
in hiftory, with little or no lofs, and to have termi- 
nated a war in the fmall fpace of an hour, which had 
already lafted feven and twenty years, and which per- 
haps, without him, had been of much longer conti- 
nuance. Lyfander immediately fent difpatches with 

this agreeable news to Sparta. 

The three thoufand prifoners, taken in this battle, 
having been condemned to die, Lyfander called upon 
Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, who had cauftd 
all the prifoners taken in two galleys, the one of An- 

dros, the other of Corinth, to be thrown from the top 



or 
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of a precipice, and had formerly perfuaded the people 
of Athens to make a decree for cutting off the thumb 
of the right hand of all the prifoners of war, in order 
to difable them for handling the pike, and that they 
might be fit only to ferve at the oar. Lyfander there- 
fore caufed him to be brought forth, and aiked him, 
what fentence he would pafs upon himfelf for having 
induced his city to pafs that cruel decree. Philccles, 
without departing from his haughtinefs in the leaft, 



notwithstanding the extreme danger he was in, made 
anfwer, tc Accufe not people of crimes who have no 

" judges* but as you are victor, ufe your right, and 
<c do by us as we had done by you, if we had con- 

quered." At the fame inftant he went into a bath, 
put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and marched 
foremofr. to the execution. All the prifoners were put 
to the fword, except Adamantus, who had oppofed the 
decree. 

After this expedition, Lyfander went with his fleet 
to all the maritime cities, and gave orders for all Athe- 
nians in them to withdraw as foon as poflible to Athens, 
without permitting them to take any other rout ; de- 
claring, that after a certain time fixed, all fuch mould 
be punimed with death, as mould be found out of A- 
thens. This he did as an able politician, to reduce the 
city by famine the more eafily, and to render it inca- 
pable of fuftaining a long fiege. He afterwards applied 
himfelf in fubverting the democratic, and all other 
forms of government throughout the cities ; leaving in 



each of them a Lacedaemonian governor, called bar- 
mo/les, and ten archens or magiftrates, whom he chofe 
out of the focieties he had eftablimed in them. He 
thereby in fome meafure fecured to himfelf univerfal au- 
thority, and a kind of fovereignty over all Greece ; 
putting none into power but fuch as were entirely de- 
voted to his ferviee. 



S E c t. VII. A bens, beficged by Lyfander , capitulate^ 
and furrenders. Lyfander changes the form of govern- 
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mcnt % and eftahlijhes thirty commanders in it. He 
fends Gyiippus before him to Sparta zviih all the gold 
and fiver taken from the enemy. Decree of Sparta 
upon the ufe to he made of it. The P cloponnefian war 
ends in this manner. Death of Darius Nothus. 



(' ) w 



HEN the news of the entire defeat of the 

army came to Athens by a fiiip, which ar- 
rived in the night at the Piraeus, the city was in uni- 

vcrfal confirmation. Nothing was heard but cries of 

for row and defpair in every part of it. They imagined 
the enemy already at their gates. They reprefented to 
themfelves the miferies of a long fiege, a cruel famine, 
the ruin and burning of their city, the infolence of a 
proud victor, and the (hameful fiavery they were upon 
the point of experiencing, more afflicting and infup- 
portable to them than the moil fevere punifliments and 
death itfelf. The next day the aflembly was fum- 
moned, wherein it was refolved to fhut up all the ports, 
one only excepted ; to repair the breaches in the walls > 
and mount guard to prepare againft a flege. 

In effect Agis and Paufanias, the two kings of Sparta, 
advanced towards Athens with all their troops. Ly- 
fander foon after arrived at the Pirasus with an hundred 
and fifty fail, and prevented all mips from going in or 

coming out. The Athenians, befieged by fea and 
land, without provifions, mips, hope of relief, or any 



r 



ftated all perfons attainted by any d 



without fpeaking the lead word of a capitulation how- 
ever, though many already died of famine. But when 
their corn was entirely confumed, they fent deputies 
to Agis> to propofe a treaty with Sparta, upon cond 



of abandoning all their poiTeffions, the city and 
port only excepted. He referred the deputies to Lace- 
daemon, as not being empowered to treat with them, 
VVhen they arrived at S alalia upon the frontier of 

id had made known their commiflion to the 
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Ephori, they were ordered to retire, and to come with 
other proposals if they expected peace. The Ephori 
had demanded, that twelve hundred paces of the wall 
on each fide of the Piraeus mould be demoliflied : but 

an Athenian, for venturing toadvife a compliance, was 

fent to prifon, and prohibition made againft propofing 
any thing of that kind for the future. 

In this deplorable condition Thera menes declared in 
the aflembly, that if he were fent to Lyfander, he 
would know, whether the propofal made by the Lace- 
daemonians for dismantling the city, was intended to 
facilitate its ruin, or to prevent a revolt. The Athe- 
nians having deputed him accordingly, he was more 
than three months abfent ; no doubt with the view of 
reducing them by famine to accept any conditions, 
that mould be offered. On his return he told them, 
that Lyfander had detained him all that time, and that 
at laft he had been given to underftand, that he might 
apply to the Ephori. He was therefore fent back with 
nine others to Sparta, with full powers to conclude a 
treaty. When they arrived there, the Ephori gave 
them audience in the general aflembly, where the Co- 
rinthians and feveral other allies, especially the The- 
bans, infifted that it was abfolutely neceflary to de- 
ftroy the city without hearkening any farther to a 
treaty. But the Lacedaemonians, preferring the glory 
and fafety of Greece to their own grandeur, made an- 
fwer, that they would never be reproached with having 
deftroyed a city that had rendered fuch great fer vices 

to all Greece j the remembrance of which ought to 
have much greater weight with the allies, than the re- 
ientment of private injuries received from it. The 
peace was therefore concluded under thefe conditions : 
et That the fortifications of the Piraeus, with the long 



bt wall that joined that port to Uiccity, mould be dc- 

ct moliftied ; that the Athenians fhould deliver up all 

* e their gallevs, twelve only excepled ; that they mould 

KC abandon all the cities they had feized, and content 

tC thcmfelves v/ith their own hivh and country ; that 



4< 



they 
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<c they mould recal their exiles, and make a league of- 
<c feniive and defenfive with the Lacedaemonians, un- 
" der whom they mould march wherever they thought 
" fit to lead them." 

The deputies on their return were furrounded with 
an innumerable throng of people, who apprehended 
that nothing had been concluded, for they were not 
able to hold out any longer, fuch multitudes dying 
every day of famine. The next day they reported the 
fuccefs of their negotiation 5 the treaty was ratified not- 
withstanding the oppofition of fome perfons ; and Ly- 
fander, followed by the exiles, entered the port. It 
was upon the very day the Athenians had formerly 
gained the famous naval battle of Salamin. He caufeu 
the walls to be demolimed to the found of flutes and 

■ 

trumpets, and with all the exterior marks of triumph 
and rejoicing, as if all Greece had that day regained 
its liberty. Thus ended the Peloponnefian war, after 
having continued during the fpace of twenty-feven 
years. 

Lyfander, without giving the Athenians time to 
look about them, changed the form of their govern* 
ment entirely, eflablifhed thirty archons, or rather ty- 
rants, over the city, put a good garrifon into the cita- 
del, and left the Spartan Callibius bartnojies or gover- 
nor. Agis dii milled his troops. Lyfander, before he 
difbanded his, advanced againft Samos, which he pref- 
fed fo warmly, that it was at lair, obliged to capitulate. 

After having eftablimed its antient inhabitants in it, he 
propofed to return to Sparta with the Lacedaemonian 
galleys, thole of the Piraeus, and the beaks of thofe he 
had taken. 

He had fent Gylippus, who had commanded the army 
in Sicily, before him, to carry the money and fpoils 
which were the fruit of his glorious campaigns to La- 
cedajmon. The money, without reckoning the in- 
numerable crowns of geld, given him by the cities, 
amounted to fifteen hundred talents, that is to fay, 

V 2 fifteen 
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fifteen hundred thoufand crowns*. Gylippus, who car- 
ried this confiderable Turn, could not relift the tempta - 
tion of converting feme part of it to his own ufe. The 
bags were fealed up carefully, ano 1 did not feem to 
leave any room for theft. He unfewed them at the 
bottom ; and after having taken out of each of them 
what money he thought fit, to the amount of three 
hundred talents, he Tewed them up again very neatly, 

and thought himfelf perfectly fafe. But when he ar- 
rived at Sparta, the accounts, which had been put up 
in each bag, difcovered him. To avoid puniihment, 
he hanifhed himfelf from his country, carrying along 
with him in all places the difgrace of having fullied, 
bv to bafe and fordid an avarice, the glory of all his 
great act ions. 

From this unhappy example, the wifeft and moil 
diftinguifhing of the Spartans, apprehending the all- 
powerful effects of money, which enflaved not only 
the vulgar, but even the greateft of men, extremely 
blamed Lyfander for having acted fo contradictorily to 

the fundamental Jaws of Sparta, and warmly repre- 
iented to the Ephori, how incumbent it was upon them 
to f banifh all that gold and filver from the republic, 
and to lay the heavier! of curfesand imprecations upon 
it, as the fatal bane of all other ftat.es, introduced only 
to corrupt the wholefome conftitution of the Spartan 
government, which had fupported itfelf for fo many 
•ages with vigour and profperity. The Ephori imme- 
diately paflbd a decree to profcribe that money, and 
ordained that none fhould be current, except the ufual 
pieces of iron. But Lyfander's friends oppofed thi 
decree, and fparing no pains to retain the gold and 
iilver in Sparta, the affair was referred for farther de- 
liberation. There naturally feemed only two methods 
to be confidered ; which were, either to make the 
gold and filver fpecies current, or to cry them down and 
prohibit them abfolutely. The men of addrefs and po- 

.* About 3 3 70CQ /. fterlin*. upyv'piov ^ to £f>y<nov, «<rXi£ 
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licy found out a third expedient, which, in their fenfe, 
reconciled both the others with <ireat fuccefs : this was 



wifely to chufe the mean betwixt the vinous extremes 
of too much rigour and too much negdecl:. It was 
therefore refolved, that the new coin cf gold and filver 
{hould be folely employed by the public treasury ; that 
it mould only pafs in the occafions and ufes of the 
frate ; and that every private perfon, in whofe poflef- 
fion it fhould be found, fhould be immediately put to 
death. 

A ftrange expedient, fays Plutarch! As if Lycur- 
gus had feared the fpecies of gold and filver, and not 
the avarice they occafion j an avarice, lefs to be cx- 
tinguifhed by prohibiting to particulars the poifeOion of 
it, than enflamed by permitting the {fate to amais and 
make ufe of it for the fervice of the public. For it. 
was impomble, whiift that money was in honour and 
efteem with the public, that it mould be defpifed in 
private as ufelefs, and that people fhould look upon 
that, as of no value in their domeftic affairs, which 
the city prized, and were fo much concerned to have 
for its occafions ; bad ufages, authorized by the prac - 
tice and example of the public, being athoufand times 
more dangerous to particulars, than the vices of parti- 
culars to the public. The Lacedaemonians therefore, 
continues Plutarch, in punifhing thofe with death who 
mould make ufe of the new money in private, were 
fo blind and imprudent to imagine, that the placing 
of the law, and the terror of punifhment as a guard 
at the door was {ufEcient to prevent gold and filver 
from entering the houfe : They left the hearts of their 
citizens open to the defire and admiration of riches, 
and introduced themfelves a violent paflion for amaf- 

fing treafure, in caufing it to be deemed a great and 

honourable thing to become rich. 

(/) It was about the end of the Peloponneiian war, 

that Darius Nothus king of Perfiadied, after a reign of 

nineteen years. Cyrus had arrived at the court before 
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liis death, and Paryfatis his mother, whofe idol he was, 
not contented with having made his peace, notwkh- 
ftanding the faults he had committed in his govern- 
ment, preffed the old king to declare him his fucceflor 
alfo, after the example of Daritts the firft, who gave 
Xerxes the preference before all his brothers, becaufe 
born, as Cyrus was, after his father's acceflion to the 
throne. But Darius did not carry his complaifance for 
her fo far. He gave the crown to Arfaces, his eldeft 
fon by Paryfatis alfo, whom Plutarch calls Arficas, 
and bequeathed only to Cyrus the provinces he had 
already, 
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During the firft fifteen years of the reign of 

Artaxerxes Mnemon. 




CHAPTER I. 




HIS chapter contains the domeftic troubles 

of the court of Perfia : the death of AJcibi- 

4 

ades : the re-eftahliihment of the liberty of 
Athens : and Lyfander's fecret defigns to make himfelf 
king. 

Se c t. I. Coronation of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Cyrus 
attempts to ajfajfmate his brother , and is font into Afia 
minor. Cruel revenge of Staiira, zvife cf ' Artaxerxes^ 
upon the authors and accomplices in the murder of her 
brother. Death of Alcibiades. His character. 

RS ACES, upon afcending the throne, af- 



fumed the name of Artaxerxes, the fame to 
whom the Greeks gave the firname of * MNEMON, 

(m A, M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. 

* Which *wsrd Jignifies in the Greek y otic cf a rood ?? emery. 
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from bis prodigious memory. (/;) Being near his fa- 
ther's bed when he was dying, he afked him a few 
moments before he expired, what had been the rule of 
his conducl during fo long and happy a reign as his, 
that he might make it his example. // has been, re- 
plied he, to do always what juflice and religion required 
of me. Words of deep fenfe, and well worthy of being 
iet up in letters of gold in the palaces of kings, to keep 
them perpetually in mind of what ought to be the guide 
and rule of all their actions. It is not uncommon for 
princes to give excellent inftruclions to their children 
on their death-beds, that would be more efficacious, if 
preceded by their own example and conduct, without 
which they are as weak and impotent as the fick man 
who gives them, and feldom furvive him long. 

(0) Soon after Darius's death, the new king fet out 
from his capital for the city of * Pafargades, in order 
to his coronation according to cufrom by the prielts of 
Perfia. There was in that city a temple of the god- 
defs who prefided in war, in which the coronation was 
folemnizcd. It was attended with very lingular cere- 
monies, which no doubt had fome myfterious fenfe ; 
though Plutarch does not explain it. The prince at 
his confec ration took off his robe in the temple, and 
put on that worn by the antient Cyrus, before he came 
to the throne, which was preferved in that place with 
great veneration. After that he eat a dry fig, chewed 
fome leaves of the turpentine tree, and drank a draught 
ccmpofed of milk and vinegar. This might fignify, 
that the fweets of fovereign power are mingled with 
the fowers of care and difquiet, and that, if the throne 
be furrounded with pleafures and honours, it is alfo at- 
tended with pains and anxieties. It feems fufficiently 
evident, that the defign in putting the robes of Cyrus 
upon the new king, was to make him underftand, that 
he fhould alfo clothe his mind with the great qualities 
and exalted virtues of that prince. 

(a) Athen. 1. 12. p. 548. {0) Plut. in Artax. p. 10 12. 



* A city of Perfia built by Cyrus the Great % 
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Young Cyrus, whole foul was all ambition, was in 
defpair upon being for ever prevented from afcending 
a throne his mother had given him, and on feeing the 
fcepter which he thought his right, transferred into the 
hands of his brother. The blackeft crimes coftthe./ 



ambitious nothing. Cyrus refolved to afTaflinate Ar- 
taxerxes in the temple itfelf, and in the prefence of the 
whole court, juft when he took off his own, to put on 
the robe of Cyrus. Artaxerxes was apprized of this 

defign by the priefr. himfelf, who had educated his 

brother, to whom he had imparted it. Cyrus was 
feized, and condemned to die, when his mother Pary- 
fatis, almoft out of her fenfes, flew to the place, clafped 
him in her arms, tied herfelf to him with the treffes 



of her hair, fattened her neck to his, and by her 



(hrieks, and tears, and prayers, prevailed fo far as to 
obtain his pardon, and that he mould be fent back to 
his government of the maritime provinces. He carried 
thither with him an ambition no lefs ardent than be- 
fore, was animated befides with refentment of the check 
he had received, and the warm defire of revenge, and 
armed with an almoft unbounded power. Artaxerxes 
upon this occallon a&ed contrary to the molt common 
rules of policy, which do not admit * the nouriftiing 



and enflaming, by extraordinary honours, the pride 



and haughtinefs of a bold and enterprizing young 



prince like Cyrus, who had carried his perfonal enmity 
to his brother fo far, as to have refolved to affaffinate 
him with his own hand, and whofe ambition for em- 
pire was fo great, as to employ the moft criminal me- 
thods for the attainment of its end. 

(p) Artaxerxes had efpoufed Statira. Scarce had her 
hufband afcended the throne, when fhe employed the 
power her beauty gave her over him, to avenge the 
death of her brother Teriteuchmes. Hi dory has not 
a more tragical fcene, nor a more monftrous compli- 
ce) Ctef. c. 51. 55. 

* Ne quis mobiles adolefcentium fuperb'am extolleret. Tacit. Annah 
aaimcs preematuris honoribus ad J. 4. c. 17. 
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cation of adultery, inceft,. and murder ; which, after 
having -occafioned great diforders in the royal family, 
terminated at length in the in oft fatal manner to all 
who had any {hare in it. But it is neceflary for the 
reader's knowledge of the fa6t to trace it from the be- 
ginning. 

Hidarnes, Statira's father, a Perfian of very great 
quality, was governor of one of the principal provinces 
of the empire. Statira was a lady of extraordinary 
beauty, which induced Artaxerxes to marry her, who 
wa's then called A r faces. At the fame time Teriteuch- 
mes, Statira's brother, married Hameftris, Arfaces's 
fifter, one of the daughters of Darius and Paryfatis ; 
in favour of which marriage Teriteuchmes, upon his 
father's death, had his government given him. There 
was at the fame time another fifter in this family, no 
lefs beautiful than Statira, and who befides excelled in 
the arts of fliooting with the bow, and throwing the 
dart.- Teriteuchmes her brother conceived a criminal 
paffien for her, and to gratify it refolved to fet himfelf 
at liberty by killing Hameftris, whom he had efpoufed. 
Darius, having been informed of this project, by the 
force of prefents and promifes engaged Udiaftes, Teri- 
teuchmes's intimate friend and confident^ to prevent 
fo black a defign by aflaffinating him. He obeyed, 
and had for his reward the government of him he had 
put to death with his own hands. 

Amongft Teriteuchmes's guards was a fon of Udi- 
aftes, called Mithridates, very much attached to his 
• jnafter. ' The young gentleman, upon hearing that his 
father had committed this murder in perfon, uttered 
all manner of imprecations againft him, and full of 
horror for fo infamous and vile an a£tion, feized on 
the city of Zaris, and openly revolting, declared for 
the eftablifhment of Teriteuchmes's fon. But that 
young man could not hold out long againft Darius. He 
was blocked up in the place with the fon of Teriteuch- 
mes, whom he had with him $ and all the reft of the 
family of Hidarnes were put in prifon, and delivered 

to 
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to Paryfatis, to do with them as that moK>c- e.-uf- 
perated to the laft excefs by the treatment either done 
or intended again ft her daughter Hameftrij, fh'M-ld 
think fit. That cruel princefs began by cauGng Rox- 
ana, whofe beauty had been the occafion of this evil, 
to be fawed in two, and ordered all the reft to he put 
to death, except Statira, whofe life fhe granted m the 
tears and the mo ft tender and ardent follicitntions of 
Arfaces ; whofe love for his wife made him (pare no 
pains for her preformation, though Darius, his father, 
believed it neceffary, even for his own good, that the 
fhould fhare the fame fate with the reft of her family. 
Such was the ftate of the affair at the death of Darius. 

Statira, as foon as her hufband was upon the throne, 
caufes Udiaftes to be delivered into her hands. She or- 
dered his tongue to be torn out, and made him die in 
the moft exquifite torments fhe could invent, to punifh 
the crime which had occafioned the ruin of her family. 
She gave his government to Mithridates, in recom- 
pence for his attachment to the interefts of her family. 
Paryfatis on her fide took her revenge on the fon of 
Teriteuchmes, whom (he caufed to be poifoned, and 
we {hall fee that Statira's turn was not very remote. . 

We fee here the terrible effe&s of female revenge, 
and in general of what excefles they are capable, who 
find themfelves above all laws, and have no other rule 
for their a£tions than their will and paffions. 

Cyrus, having refolved to dethrone his brother, em- 
ployed Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian general, to raife 
a body of Grecian troops, under pretence of a war, 
which that Spartan was to carry into Thrace. I fhall 
defer fpeaking of this famous expedition, and alfo of 
the death of Socrates, which happened about the fame ' 
time j intending to treat thofe two great events in all 
the extent they deferve. It was without doubt with 
the fame view, that Cyrus prefented Lyfander a galley 
of two cubits in length made of ivory and gold, to 
congratulate him upon his naval victory. That galley 



was confecrated to Apollo in the temple of Delphos 

Lyfander 
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Lyfander went Toon after to Sardis, charged with mag- 
nificent prefents for Cyrus from the allies. 

It was upon that occafion Cyrus had the celebrated 
converfation with Lyfander related by Xenophon, and 
which Cicero after him has applied fo beautifully. That 
young* prince, who piqued himfelf more upon his inte- 
grity and politenefs than nobility and grandeur, pleafed 
himfelf with conducing in perfon fo illuftrious a gueft 
through his gardens, and to make him obferve the va- 
rious beauties of them. Lyfander, ftruck with fo fine 
a profpecl:, admired the manner in which the feveral 
parts were laid out, the height and projection of the 
trees, the neatnefs and difpofition of the walks ; the 
abundance of fruits, planted with an art which had 
inown how to unite the ufeful with the agreeable ; the 
beauty of the parterres, and the glowing variety of 
flowers, exhaling odours univerfally throughout the de- 
lightful fcene. Every thing charms and tranfports me 
in this place, faid Lyfander addrefling himfelf to Cy- 
rus ; but what ftrikes me moll is the exquifite tafte 
and elegant induftry of the perfon, who drew the plan 
of the feveral parts of this garden, and gave it the fine 
order, wonderful difpofition, and happinefs of fym- 
metry, which I cannot fufficiently admire. Cyrus, 
infinitely pleafed with this difcourfe, replied, It was I 
that drew the plan, and entirely marked it out ; and 
not only that, many of the trees, which you fee, were 

# Narrat Socrates In eo libro eum dixifle, mirari fe non modo 

Cyrum minorcm, regem Perfa- diligentiam, fed etiam folcrtiarn 

mm, pra?itantem ingenio atque ejsis, a quo e/Tent iJIa dimenfa at- 

imperii gloria, cum Lyfander La- que defcripta. Et ci Cyrum re- 

cedaemonius, vir fummae vlrtutis, fpondifle : Atqui ego ilta fura di- 

vennTet ad eum Sardes, eique dona menfus, mei funt ordines, mea 

a feciis attuliflet, et ceteris in re- defcriptio, multae etiam iltarum 

bus comem erga Lyfandrum atque arborum mea manu funt fatae . 

humanum fuifie, et ei quemdam Turn Lyfandrum, intuentem ejus 

confeptum agrum diligenter confi- purpuram et nitorem corporis, or- 

tum cfiendifle. Cum autem ad- natumque Perfcurn multo anro 

miraretur Lyfander et proceritates mulafque gem mis, dixiffe : Recle 

arborum, et direclos in quincun- vero te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quc- 

cem ordines, et humum fubnclam niam virtuti tuae fbrtuna crn'tun&a 

arque puram, et iuavitatem cdo- eftt Cic> dc Seneft> n. 59. 

rum <iui eftarsAtur I floribus J turn 

planted 
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planted with my own hands. What, replied Lyfander, 
confidering him from head to foot, is it pofiible, with 
thefe purple robes and fplendid veftments, thofe firings 
of jewels and bracelets of gold, thofe bufkins fo richly- 
embroidered, that you could play the gardiner, and 
employ your royal hands in planting trees ! Does that 
furprize you, faid Cyrus ? I fwear by the god * Mi- 
thras, that when my health admits, I never fit down 
to table without having made my (elf fweat with fome 
fatigue or other, either in military exercife, rural la- 
bour, or fome other toilfome employment, to which 
I apply with pleafure, and without fparing myfelf. 
Lyfander was amazed at this difcourfe, and prefling 
him by the hand ; f Cyrus, faid he, you are truly 
happy, and deferve your high fortune 3 becaufe you 
unite it with virtue. 

Alcibiades was at no pain to difcover the myftery of 

the levies made by Cyrus, and went into the province 
of Pharnabafus, with defign to proceed to the court of 
Perfia, and to apprize Artaxerxes of the fcheme laid 
again ft him. Had he arrived there, a difcovery of 
fuch importance had infallibly procured him the favour 
of that prince, and the aftiftance he wanted for the 
re-eftabilmment of his country. But the Lacedaemo- 
nian partifans at Athens, that is to fay, the thirty ty- 
rants, apprehended the intrigues of fo fuperior a ge- 
nius as his, and reprefented to their mafters, that they 
were inevitably ruined if they did not find means to 
rid themfeives of Alcibiades. The Lacedaemonians 
thereupon wrote to Pharnabafus, and with an abje<St 
meannefs not to be excufed, and which mewed how 
much Sparta had degenerated from her antient man- 
ners, made preffing inftances to him, to deliver them 
at any rate from fo formidable an enemy. The fatrag. 



* The Pcrjians adored the fun 
under that ?:ar,:c 3 %vho loas their 
principal gzd. 

2 



Which Cicero translates : Refte 
vero te, Cyre, bcatum ferunt^quc- 
niam virtuti tuae fortuua ecu- 

jundta eft, 

complied 
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complied to their wi/h. Alcibiades was then in a fmall 
town of Phrygia, where he lived with his concubine 
* Timandra. Thofe who were fent to kiil him, not 
daring to enter his houfe, contented themfelves with 
furrounding and Setting it on fire. Alcibiades, ha- 
ving quitted it through the flames fword in hand, the 
Barbarians were afraid to fray to come to blows with 
him, but flying and retreating as he advanced, they 
poured their darts and arrows upon him, and he fell 
dead upon the fpot. Timandra took up his body, and 
having adorned and covered it with the fineft robes She 
had, me made as magnificent a funeral for it, as her 
prefent condition would admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whofe p;reat vir- 



— * * — ^' " " — t>* — 

tues were {rifled and fupprefled by frill greater vices 



f It is not eafy to fay, whether his good or bad quali- 
ties were moft pernicious to his country - 9 for with the 
one he deceived, and with the other he opprefled, it. 

In him diftinguifhed valour was united with nobility 
of blood. His perfon was beautiful and finelv made, 
he was eloquent, of great ability in affairs, infinua- 
ting, and formed for charming all mankind. He loved 
glory ; but without prejudice to his inclination for plea- 
sure ; nor was he fo fond of pleafure, as to neglect his 
glory for it. He knew how to give into, or abftracc 
himfelf from it, according to the fituation of his af- 
fairs. Never was there ductility of genius equal to his. 
He metamorphofed himfelf with incredible facility, 
like a Proteus, into the moft contrary forms, and Sup- 
ported them all with as much eafe and grace, as if each 
had been natural to him. 

This convertibility of character according to occa- 
fions, the cuftoms of countries, and his own interefls, 
difcover an heart void of principles, without either 
truth or juftice. He did not confine himfelf either to 



* It was faid that Lais the fa- f Cujus nefcio utrum bona an 
tnous courtezan, called the Corin- vkia patriae pemicicfiora fuerint j 
thian, was the daughter of tbii iJJis enim cives fuos decepit, his 

Tmanira, afflixic VaU Max. J. 3. c. 1. 

religion, 
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religion, virtue, laws, duties, or his country. His 
ible rule of action was his private ambition, to which 
he reduced every thing. His aim was to pleafe, to 

dazzle, and be beloved ; but at the fame time to fubject 

thofe he foothed. He favoured them only as they 

ferved his purpofes ; and made his correfpondence and 
fociety a means for engrofling every thing to himfelf. 

His life was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. 
His failles for virtue were ill-fuftained, and quickly 
degenerated into vices and crimes, very little to the 
honour of the inftructions of that great philofopher, 
who took no fmall pains to cultivate him into a man 
of worth. His actions were glorious; but without rule 
or principle. His character was elevated and grand ; 
but without connection and confiftence. He was fuc- 

* 

cefiively the fupport and terror of the Lacedaemonians 
and Perfians. He was either the misfortune or refuge 
of his own country, according to his declaring for or 

againft it. In fine, he was the author of an univerfal 
deftructive war in Greece, from the fole motive of 
commanding, by inducing the Athenians to beilege Sy- 
racufe ; much lefs from the hope of conquering Sicily, 
and afterwards Africa, than with the defign of keeping 
Athens in dependance upon himfelf ; convinced that 
having to deal with an inconftant, fufpicious, ungrate- 
ful, jealous people, averfe to thofe that governed, it 
was neceflary to engage them continually in fome great 
affair, in order to make his fervices always neceflary 
to them, and that they might not be at leifure to exa- 
mine, cenfure, and condemn his conduct. 

He had the fate generally experienced by perfons of 
his character, and of which they cannot reafonably 
complain. He never loved any one, himfelf being his 
fole motive ; nor ever found a friend. He made it his 
merit and glory to amufe all men, and no body con- 
fided in, or adhered to, him. His fole view was to 
live with fplendor, and to lord it imiverlally ; and he 
perilled miferably, abandoned by the whole world, 

and obliged at his death to the feeble fervices and im- 
potent 
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potent zeal of one only woman for the laft honours 
rendered to his remains. 

About this time died Democritus the philo/bpher, of 
whom more will be faid elfewhere. 

S E c t . 1 1 . The Thirty exercife the moji horrid cruelties 
at Athens. They put Theramenes one of their collegues 
to death. Socrates takes his defence upon himfelf. 
Thrafybulus attacks the tyrants^ makes himfelf mafler 
of Athens ; and re/lores its liberty . 

H E council of Thirty, eftablimed at Athens 
by Lyfander, committed the molt execrable 

cruelties. Upon pretence of reftraining the multitude 

within their duty, and to prevent feditions, they had 
caufed guards to be afligned them, had armed three 
thoufand of the citizens for that fervice, and at the 
fame time difarmed all the reft. The whole city was 
in the utmoft terror and difmay. Whoever oppofed 
their injufrice and violence, became the victims of 
them. Riches were a crime, that never failed of draw- 
ing a fentence upon their owners, always followed with 
death, and the confifcaticn of eftates; which the thirty 
tyrants divided amongft themfelves. They put more 
people to death, fays Xenophon, in eight months of 
peace, than the enemies had done in a war of thirty 
years. 

The two mofl confiderablc perfons of the Thirty 
were Critias and Theramenes, who at lirft lived in 
great union, and always a&ed in concert with each 
other. The latter had fome honour, and loved his 
country. When he faw with what an excefs of vio- 

# 

lence and cruelty his collegues behaved, he declared 
openly againft them, and thereby drew their refent- 
ment upon him. Critias became his molt mortal ene- 
my, and adled as informer againft him before the fe- 
nate, accufing him of difturbing the tranquillity of the 
ftate, and of defigning to fubvert the prefent govern- 

ft 

(p) Xencph. Hift. 1, 2. p. 462 & 479* Died, h 14. p, 235 — 238, 
Jultku 1, 5, c. 8, 10% 

< menu 
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merit. As he perceived, that the defence of Thera-' 

menes was heard with filence and approbation, he was 
afraid, that if the affair was left to the decifion of the 

fenate, they would acquit him. Having therefore 
caufed a band of young men, whom he had armed 
with poniards, to advance to the bar, he faid that he 
thought it the duty of a fupreme magiftrate to prevent 
juftice from being abufed, and that he mould adr. con- 
formably upon this occafion. " But," continued he, 
" as the law does not admit, that any of the three 
" thoufand mould be put to death without the confent 
" of the fenate, I exclude Thera menes from that 
u number, and condemn him to die in virtue of my 
u own and my collegues authority. " Theramenes upon 



thefe words, leaping upon the altar ; ** I demand 



fiiid he, " Athenians, that I may be tried according 
" to the laws ; which cannot be refufed me without 



manifeft injuflice. Not that I imagine, that 



" goodnefs of my caufe will avail me any thing, or 
<c the fanction of altars protect me, but I would mew 
at leaft, that my enemies refpecl neither the gods 
nor men. What moft aftonifhes me is, that perfons 
of your wifdom do not fee, that your own names 
" may as eafily be {truck out of the lift of the citizens, 
" as that of Theramenes." Critias upon this ordered 
the officers of juftice to pull him down from the altar. 
An univerfal filence and terror enfued upon the fight of 
the armed foldiers, that furrounded the fenate. Of all 
the fenators, only Socrates, whofe difciple Theramenes 
had been, took upon him his defence, and oppofed the 
officers of juftice. But his weak endeavours could not 
deliver Theramenes, who was led to the place of exe- 
cution, notwithstanding all he could do, through 
crouds of the citizens, who faw with tears in the fate 
of a man equally confiderable for his love of liberty, 
and the great fervices he had done his country, what 
they had to fear from themfelves. When they pre- 
fented him the hemlock, that is, the poifon (which 

was the manner of putting the citizens of Athens to 

death) 
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death) he took it with an intrepid air, and after having 
drank it, he poured the bottom upon the table, after 
the ufual manner obferved in feafts or public rejoicings, 
.faying, This for the noble Critias. Xenophon relates 
this circumftance, inconfiderable in itfelf, to (hew, 

fays he, the tranquillity of Theramenes in his laft mo- 
ments. 

The tyrants delivered from a collegue, whofe pre- 
fence alone was a continual reproach to them, no 
longer obferved any meafures. Nothing pafled through- 
out the city but imprifonments and murders. * Every 
body trembled for themfelves or their friends. The 
general defolation had no remedy, nor was there any 
hope of regaining their liberty. Where had they then 
as many f Harmodius's as they had tyrants ? Terror 
had taken entire pofleflion of their minds, whilft the 
whole city deplored in fecret their lofs of liberty, 
without having one amongft them generous enough to 
attempt the breaking of its chains. The Athenian 
people feemed to have loft that valour, which till then 
had made them awful and terrible to their neighbours 
and enemies. They feemed to have loft the very ufe 
of fpeech ; not daring to vent the leaft complaint, leu 
it mould be made a capital crime in them. Socrates 
only continued intrepid, He confoled the afflicted fc- 
nate, animated the defponding citizens, and fet all 
men an admirable example of courage and refoiution ; 
preferving his liberty, and fuftaining his port in the 
midir. of thirty tyrants, who made all elfe tremble, 
but could never make the conftancy of Socrates with 
their menaces, {q) Critias, who had been his pupil, 

(f) Xenoph. memorab. J. i. p. 716, 7 17. 

* Poteratne civitas ilia conquie- lurentes patrcs confolabatur, et 

icere, in qua tot tyranjii erant, deiperantes de rtpublica exhortaba- 

quot fatellites client ? Ne fpes tur et imitari volentibus mag- 

quidem ulJa recipiendje libsitatis num circumfcrebat exemplar, cum 

animis poterat offerri, nec 11 Hi re- inter triginta dominos iibcr ir.cece- 

medio locus apparebat contra tr.n- ret. Sexec. de tranquil, am';?:, c. 3. 

tarn vim malorum. Unde enim f H.innJiuz fcrrr.cd a eta f piracy 

mitera? civitati tot Harmcdios ? for the deliverance of Athens frcn 

Socrates tamen in medio erat, et the tyranny cf the Pi/if rat ides. 

was 
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was the firft to declare moft openly againft b'm> taking 
offence at the free and bold difcourfes which he held 
againft the government of the thirty. He went fo far 
as to prohibit his instructing the youth ; but Socrates, 
who neither acknowledged his authority, nor feared 
the violent effects of it, paid no regard to fo unjuft an 
order. 

All the citizens of any confederation in Athens, and 
who retained a love of liberty, quitted a place reduced 
to fo hard and fhameful a flavery, and fought elfe- 
where an afylum and retreat, where they might live 
in fafety. At the head of thefe was TLrafybulus, a 
perfon of extraordinary merit, who beheld with the 
moft lively affliction the miferies of his country. The 
Lacedaemonians had the inhumanity to endeavour to 
deprive thofe unhappy fugitives of this laft refource. 
They publifhed an edict to prohibit the ciiiesof Greece 
from giving them refuge, decreed that they fhould be 
delivered up to the thirty tyrants, and condemned all 
fuch as fhould contravene the execution of this edict, 
to pay a fine of five talents. Only two cities rejected 
with difdain fo unjuft an ordinance, Megara and 
Thebes j the latter of which made a decree to puniih all 
perfons whatfoever, that fhould fee an Athenian at- 
tacked by his enemies without doing his utmoft to affift 
him. Lyfias, an orator of Syracufe, who had been 
banifhed by the Thirty, * railed five hundred foldiers 
at his own expence, and font them to the aid of the 
common countrv of eloquence. 

Thrafybulus loft no time. After having taken 
Phyla, a fmall fort in Attica, lie marched to the Pi- 
rseus, of which he made himfetf mafter. The Thirty 
flew thither with their troops, and a battle fufftciently 
warm enfued. But as the foldiers on one fide fought with 
valour and vigour for their liberty, and on the other 
with indolence and neglect for the power of others, the 
fuccefs was not doubtful, but followed the better caufe. 

Qujngentos milites, fHpcndio fuo inftruftos, in auxilium patriae com- 
munis clc<menti<e mint. Jujlw, 1. 5. c. 9. 

The 
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The tyrants were overthrown. Critias was killed up- 
on the fpot. And as the reft: of the army were taking 
to flight, Thrafybulus cried out ; " Wherefore do ycu 
" fly from me as from a victor, rather than affift me 
<c as the avenger of your libeity ? We are not enemies 
" but fellow-citizens ; nor have we declared war a- 
" gainfr. the city, but againft the thirty tyrants." He 
continued with bidding them remember, that they had 
the fame origin, country, laws, and religion ; he ex- 
horted them to companionate their exiled brethren, to 
reftore their country to them, and refume their liberty 
themfelves. This difcourfe had fuitable effe&s. Th 
army upon their return to Athens, expelled the Thirty, 
and fubftituted ten perfons to govern in their room, 
whofe conduct proved no better than theirs. 

It is a matter of furprize, that fo fudden, fo univer- 
fal, fo tenacious, and fo uniform a confpiracy againft 
the public good mould always actuate the feveral bodies 
of perfons eftablifhed in the adminiftration of this go- 
vernment. This we have feen in the Four Hundred 
formerly chofen by Athens; again in the Thirty ; and 
now in the Ten. And what augments our wonder is> 
that this paflion for tyranny mould poflefs fo immedi- 
ately republicans, born in the bofom of liberty, ac- 
cuftomed to an equality of condition on which it is 
founded, and principled from their earlieft infancy in 
an abhorrence of all fubjeclion and dependency, 
(r) There muft be on the one fide in power and au- 
thority fome violent impulfe, to actuate in this man- 
ner fo many perfons, of whom many no doubt were 
not without fentiments of virtue and honour ; and to 
bani/h fo fuddenly the principles and manners natural 
to them j and on the other an exceffive propenfity in 
the mind of man to fubjeel his equals, to rule over 
them imperioufly, to carry him on to the laft extremes 
of oppreflion and cruelty, and to make him forget at 



ws, nature, and 



© 



The Thirty being fallen from their power and 



(r) Vi dominationis convuilus. Tacit, 



hop 
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hopes, fent deputies to Lacedaeinon to demand aid. It 
was not Lyfander's fault, who was fent to them with 
troops, that the tyrants were not re-eftablifhed. But 
king Paufanias, moved with companion for the deplo- 
rable condition, to which a city, once fo flourifhing, 
was reduced, had the generofity to favour the Athe- 



nians in fecret, and at length obtained a peace for 
them. It was fealed with the blood of the tyrants, 
who, having taken arms to re- inflate themfelves in the 
government, and being prefent at a parley for that 
purpofe, were all put to the fword, and left Athens in 
the full pofTeflion of its liberty. All the exiles were 
recalled. Thrafybulus at that time propofed the cele- 
brated amnefty, by which the citizens engaged upon 
oath that all paft tranfac~Hons mould be buried in obli- 
vion. The government was re-eftablimed upon its 

ancient foot, the laws reftored to their priftine vigour, 
and magiftrates elected with the ufual forms. 

I cannot forbear obferving in this place the wifdom 
and moderation of Thrafybulus, fo falutary and eflen- 
tial after fo long a continuance of domeftic troubles. 
This is one of the fineft events in antient hiftory, 
worthy the Athenian lenity and benevolence, and has 
ferved as a model to fuccemVe ages in good govern- 
ments. 

Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody 
than that the Athenians had lately thrown off. Every 
houfe was in mourning ; every family bewailed the lofs 
of fome relation. It had been a feries of public rob- 
bery and rapine, in which licence and impunity had 
authorized all manner of crimes. The people feemed 
to have a right to demand the blood of all accomplices 

in fuch notorious malverfations, and even the interefl 



of the ftate to authorize fuch a claim, that by exem 



plary feverities fuch enormous crimes might be pre- 
vented for the future. But Thrafybulus rifing above 
thofe fentiments, from the fuperiority of his more ex- 
tenfive genius, and the views of a more difcernin2: and 

profound policy, forelkw? that by giving in to the pu- 

nimment 
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nifhment of the guilty, eternal feeds of difcord and en- 
mity would remain, to weaken the republic by do- 
meftic divifions, which it was neGeflary to unite againft 
the common enemy, and occafion the lofs to the ftate 
of a great number of citizens, who might render it 
important fervices from the view itfelf of making 
amends for pah: mifbehaviour. 

Such a conduct after great troubles in a ftate has al- 
ways feemed, with the ableft politicians, the moft cer- 
tain and ready means to reftorc the public peace and 
tranquillity. * Cicero, when Rome was divided into 
two factions upon the occafion of Caefar's death, who 



had been killed by the confpirators, calling to mind 




this celebrated amnefty, propofed, after the example 
of the Athenians, to bury all that had pafled in eternal 
oblivion, (s) Cardinal Mazarin obferved to Don Lewis 
de Haro, prime minifter of Spain, that this gentle and 
humane conduct in France had prevented the troubles 
and revolts of that kingdom from having any fatal 
confequences, and that the king had not lojl a foot 
land by them to that day \ whereas the inflexible feve 
x'lty of the Spaniards was the occafion, that the fubjecls 
of that monarchy,, whenever they threw off the mask, ne- 
ver returned to their ojedience but by the force of arms \ 
which fufficie?itly appears, fays he, in the example of the 
Hollanders, ivho are in the peaceable poffejfwn of many 
provinces, that not an age ago were the patrimony of the 
king of Spain, 

Diodorus Siculus takes occafion from the thirty ty- 
rants of Athens, whofe immoderate ambition induced 

them to treat their country with the moft exceffive 

(s) Let. XV. of Card. Maz. 

* In adem Telluris convocati bum ufutpavi, quod turn in fedan- 

fumus ; in quo templo, quantum dis difcordiis ufurpaverat civitas 

in me fuit, jeci fundamentum pa- ilia j atque omnem memoriam dif- 

cisj Athenienfiuraque renovavi vetus cordiarum oblivione fempiterna de- 

exemplum, Grscum etiam f ver- lendam cenfui. Philip, i. n. i. 

Some believe that ivord ivas u,^m^(cc ; but as it is not found in the 
biftori ans, ivho have treated this faB, it is more fikely, that it ivat 



fame Jer.je ) and is ufed 
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cruelt 
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cruelties, to obferve how unfortunate it is for * perfons 
jn power to want a fenfe of honour, and to difregard 
either the prefent opinion, or the judgment pofterity 
will form of their conduct : for from the contempt of 

reputation the tranfition is too common to that of vir- 
tue itfelf. They may perhaps, by the awe of their 
power, fupprefs for fome time the public voice, and 
impofe a forced filence upon cenfure ; but the more 
conftraint they lay upon it during their lives, the more 
liberal will it be after their deaths of complaints and 
reproaches, and the more infamy and imputation will 
be affixed to their memories. The power of the Thirty 
was of a very (hort duration ; their guilt immortal, 
which will be remembered with abhorrence through- 
out all ages, whilft their names will be recorded in hif- 
tory only to render them odious, and to make their 
crimes deteftable. He applies the fame reflection to 
the Lacedaemonians, who after having made them- 
felves mafters of Greece by a wife and moderate con- 
duct, fell from that glory, through the feverity, 
haughtinefs, and injuftice, with which they treated their 
allies. There is doubtlefs no reader, whom their ab- 
ject and cruel jealoufy, in regard to Athens enflaved 
and humbled, has not prejudiced againft them 5 nor 
is their any refemblance in fuch behaviour of the great- 
nefs of mind and noble generofity of antient Sparta; 
fo much power have the luft of dominion and profpe~ 
rity over even virtuous men. Diodorus concludes his 
reflection with a maxim very true, tho* very little 
known. " The greatnefs and majefty of princes," 
fays he, (and the fame may be faid of all perfons in 
high authority) " can be fupported only by humanity 
" and juftice with regard to their fubjects ; as on the 
" contrary, they are ruined and deftroyed by a cruel 

* Cetera prindpibus ftatim ail- eorum inrideri libet, qui pnefentJ 

cfTe : unum infatiabiliter paran- potentia credunt extincui poffe 

dum, prolperam iui memoriam ; etiam fequentis aevi memoriam 

nam contempta fama, contemni fuum cuique decus pofteritas repen- 

virtutes-— --.Quo magis ibcordiam dit. Tacit. Annul, I.4, c. 30 & 3?. 

« and 
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" and opprefiive government, which never fails to 
" draw upon them the hatred of their people." 

S E c T . III. Ly fancier abufeshis power in an extraordi- 
nary manner. He is recalled to Sparta upon the com- 
plaint of Pbarnabafus. 

(t) A S Lyfander had the greateft {hare in the celebra- 

ted exploits, which had raifed the glory of the 
Lacedaemonians to fo high a pitch; fo had he ac- 
quired a degree of power and authority, of which there 
was no example before in Sparta ; but he fuffered him- 
felf to be carried away by a prefumption and vanity 
frill greater than his power. He permitted the Grecian 
cities to dedicate altars to him as to a god, and to offer 
facrifices, and fing hymns and canticles in honour of 
him. The Samians ordained by a public decree, that 
the feafts celebrated in honour of Juno, and which 
bore the name of that goddefs, fhould be called, the 
feafts of Lyfander, He had always a crowd of poets 
about him, (who are often a tribe of venal flatterers,) 
that emulated each other in finging his great exploits, 
for which they were magnificently paid. Praife is un- 
doubtedly due to noble deeds ; but diminimes their 



luftre, when either foreed or excemve 




This fort of vanity and ambition, had he ftopt there, 
would have hurt only himfelf, by expofing him to 
envy and contempt ; but a natural confequence of it 
was, that through his arrogance and pride, in con- 
junction with the inceflant flatteries of thofe around 
him, he carried the fpirit of command and authority to 
an infupportable excefs, and obferved no longer any 
meafures either in rewarding or punching. The abfo- 

lute government of cities with tyrannic power were 
the fruits of his friendfhip, and the ties of hofpitality 
with him ; and only the death of thofe he hated, could 
put an end to his refentment and difpleafure, without 
its being pofTible to efcape his vengeance. What Sylla 
caufed to be inferibed upon his tomb, might with equal 



(/) Plut. in Lyf. p. 443 — 445 



propriety 
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propriety have been engraved upon Lyfander's : That 
no man had ever furpafled him in doing good to his 
friends, or evil to his enemies. 
Treachery and perjury cofl him nothing when* 



n 9 . f & 



they prompted his dengns; nor was he lefs cruel th-m 
revengeful ; of which what he did at M. Ictus is a Ef- 
ficient proof. Apprehending that thofe who we:e at 
the head of the people would efcape him, he fvvore not 
to do them any hurt. Thofe unfortunates gave credit 
to his oath, and no fooner appeared in public, than 
they were put to the fword with his confent by the no- 
bility, who killed them all, tho' no lefs thim eight 
hundred. The number of thofe in the party of the 
people, whom he earned to be maflacred in the other 
cities, is incredible ; for he did not only deftroy to fa- 
tiate his own refentments, but to ferve in all places the 
enmity, malice, and avarice of his friends, whom he 
fupported in gratifying their paflions by the death of 
their enemies. 

There was no kind of injuftice and violence which 
the people did not fuffer under the government of Ly- 
fander ; whilft the Lacedaemonians, who were Effi- 
ciently informed of his conduct, gave themfelves no 
trouble to prevent its effects. It is too common for 
thofe in power to be little affected with the vexations 
and oppreffions laid upon perfons of low condition and 
credit, and to be deaf to their juft complaints, though 
authority is principally confided in them for the defence 
of the weak and poor, who have no other protectors. But 
f fuch remonftrances are made by a great or powerful 
perfon, from whom they may have any thing to hope or 
fear, the fame authority that was flow and drowfy, be- 
comes immediately warm and officious ; a certain proof 
that it is not the love of juftice that actuates it : This 
appears here in the conduct of the Lacedaemonian ma- 
gistrates. Phamabafus, weary of Lyfander's repeated 
injuftices, who ravaged and pillaged the provinces un- 
der his command, having fent ambafladors to Spart; 

to complain of the wrongs he had received from that 
Vol. IV. E general 
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general, the Ephori recalled them. Lyfander was at 
that time in the HeJlefpont. The letter of the Ephori 
threw him into great confternation. As he principally 
feared the complaints and accufations of Pharnabafus, 
he made all the hafte he could to come to an explana- 
tion with him, from the hope of foftening him, and 
making his peace. He went for that purpofe to him, 
and dehred, that he would write another letter to the 
Ephori, intimating a fatisfa£tion in his conduct. But 
Lyfander, fays Plutarch, in fuch an application to 
Pharnabafus, forgot the * proverb, Set a thief to catch 
a thief. The fatrap promifed all he delired, and ac- 
cordingly wrote fuch a letter in Lyfander's prefence as 
he had afked of him, but prepared another to a quite 
different effecl. When he was to feal it, as both let- 
ters were of the fame fize and form, he dexteroufly 
put that he had wrote in fecret into the place of the 
other without being obferved, which he fealed, and 
gave him. 

Lyfander departed well fatisned, and being arrived 
at Sparta, alighted at the palace where the fenate was 
afiembled, and delivered Pharnabafus's letter to the 
Ephori. But he was ftrangely furprized when he heard 
the contents, and withdrew in extreme confufion and 
diforder. Some days after he returned to the fenate, 
and told the Ephori, that he was obliged to go to the 
temple of Amnion to acquit himfelf of the facrinces he 

had vowed to that god before his battles. That pilgri- 
mage was no more than a pretence, to cover the pain 

it gave him to live as a private perfon in Sparta, and 
to fubmit to the yoke of obeying; he, who till then 
had always governed. Accuftomed long to command- 
ing armies, and to the flattering diminutions of a kind 
of fovereignty exercifed by him in Afia, . he could not 
endure the mortifying equality with the multitude, nor 
reitrain himfelf to the fimplicity of a private life. 

* Tic Greek prevet b is, Cretan Crete, ncto paff:d for the greateji 
:*ph:i Cretan, jrm ih: pc.p'c of ibe.it s ar.d /ijrs in the wnrld. 
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Having obtained permiffion, not without great difficul- 
ties, he embarked. 

Aftoon as he was gone, the kings, reflecting that 
lie held all the cities in his dependance, by the means 
of their governors and magiftrates eftablifhcd by him, 
to whom they were alfo indebted for their unlimited 
authority, and that he was thereby effectually lord 
and matter of all Greece, applied themfelves vigoroufly 
to reftore the government of the people, and to depofe 
all his creatures and friends from any mare in it. This 
alteration occafioned great tumults at firm About the 
fame time Ly lander, being apprized of the defign of 
Thrafybulus to re-eftablifhed the liberty of his coun- 
try, returned with the utmoft diligence to Sparta, and 
endeavoured to engage the Lacedaemonians to fupport 
the party of the nobility at Athens. We have before 

obferved, that Paufanias, from a more noble fpirit of 
of equity and generality, gave peace to Athens, and by 

that means, fays Plutarch, clipped the wings of Lyfan- 
der's ambition. 

CHAPTER II. 

Young Cyrus, with the aid of the Grecian troops', endea- 
vours to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes. He is killed 
in battle. Famous retreat of the ten thoufand. 

AN T I QJJ I T Y has few events fo memorable, 
as thofe I am about to relate in this place. We 
fee on one lide a young prince, abounding otherwife 
with excellent qualities, abandonad to his violent am- 
bition, carry the war from far againft his brother and 
fovereign, and go to attack him almoft in his own pa- 
lace, with the view of depriving him at once of his 
crown and life. We fee him, I fay, fall dead in the 
battle at the feet of that brother, and terminate by fo 
unhappy a fate an enterprize equally glaring and crimi- 
nal. On the other hand, the Greeks who follow 
him # , deftitute of ail fuccour after the lofs of their 

chiefs, 

v * Poft mortem Cyri, neque armis capi pctuerunt ; revertentefque in- 

a tanto exercitu vinci, aeque dolo ter tot indomitas nationcs et bar- 

£ z ban; 
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chiefs, without allies, provifior.s, money, horfe, or 
archers, reduced to Iefs than ten thoufand men, with 
no refource but in their own perfons and valour, fup- 
ported only by the warm defire of preferving their 




liberty and of returning to their native countries; 
thefe Greeks with bold and intrepid refolution make 
their retreat before a victorious army of a million of 
men, traverfe five or fix hundred leagues, notwith- 
ilanding vaft rivers and innumerable pafles, and ar- 
rive at laft in their own country through a thoufand 
fierce and barbarous nations, victorious over all obfta- 
cles in their way, and over all the dangers which either 
concealed fraud or open force reduce them to under 

This retreat in the opinion of the beft judges and 
moft experienced in the art of war, is the boldeft and 
beft conducted exploit to be found in antient hiftory, 
and is deemed a perfect model in its kind. Happily 
for us it is defcribed to the moft minute circumftance 

by an hiftorian, who was not only eye-witnefs of the 
facts he relates, but the firft mover, the foul of this 
great enterprize. I (hall only abridge it, and abftrac} 
its moft material circumftances ; but I cannot omit ad- 
vifing young perfons who make arms their profeflion 
to confult the original, of which there is a good tran- 
flation extant in French, though far fhort of the ad- 
mirable beauties of the text. It is very difficult to meet 
with a more able mafter than Xenophon in the art of 
war, to whom may be well applied here what Homer 
fays of Phoenix the governor of Achilles, (u) That he 
was equally capable of forming his pupil for eloquence or 



arms 
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Sect. I. Cyrus raifes troops fecretly againjl his brother 
Artaxerxes, Thirteen thoufand Greeks join him* He 

Jets out for Sardis> and arrives in Babylonia after a 
march of fix months, 

(») Iliad, to. v. 443. 
fcaras gentes, per tanta itineris ipa- patriae defeflderont. Juft'ttt. 1. 5. 



tia, virtu te fc ufque terminos c» il. 
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arming againft Tifiaphernes, aflembled troops openly ; 
and to amufe the court the more fpecioufly,fent grievous 
complaints to the king againft that governor, demand- 
ing his protection and aid in the moft fubmiffive man- 
ner. Artaxerxes was deceived by thefe appearances, 
and believed, that all Cyrus's preparations regarded only 
Tiffaphernes, and continued quiet from the afliirance 
of having nothing to apprehend for himfelf. 

(a) Cyrus knew well how to improve the imprudent 
fecurity and indolence of his brother, which fome peo- 
ple conceived the effect, of his goodnefs and humanity. 
And indeed in the beginning of his reign he feemed to 
imitate the virtues of the firft Artaxerxes, whofe name 
he bore. For he demeaned himfelf with great mild- 
nefs and affability to fuch as approached him ; he ho- 
noured and rewarded magnificently all thofe whofe 
ferviccs had merited favour ; when he paffed fen fence 
to punifh, it was without either outrage or infult , and 
when he made prefents, it was with a gracious air, 
and fuch obliging circumftanccs as infinitely exalted 
their value, and implied, that he was never better 
pleafed than when he had an opportunity of doing good 
to hit, fubjefls. To ail thefe excellent qualities it had 
been very necefiary for him to have added one no led 
royal, and which would have put him upon his guard 
againft the enterprizes of a brother, whofe character 
he ought to have known ; I mean a wife forefight, 
that penetrates the future, and renders a prince atten- 
tive to prevent or fruftratc whatever may diflurb the 
tranquillity of the ft ate. 

The emifTaries of Cyrus at the court were perpe- 
tually difperfing reports and opinions anion gft the peo- 
ple, to prepare their minds for the hi tended change 

and revolt. They talked that the ftate required a king 

of Cyrus's character ; a king magnificent, liberal, who 
loved war, and fhowered his favours upon thofe that 
ferved him ; and that it was necefiary for the grandeur 
of the empire to have a prince upon the throne, fired 
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with ambition and valour for the fupport and augmen- 
tation of its glory. 

(b) The young prince loft no time on his fide, and 
haftened the execution of his great defign. He was 

then twenty-three years old at moft. After the im- 
portant fervices he had done the Lacedaemonians, with- 
out which they had never obtained the victories that 
had made them matters of Greece, he thought he 
might fafely open himfelf to them. He therefore im- 
parted to them the prefent fituation of his affairs, and 
the end he had in view ; convinced that fuch a confi- 
dence could not but incline them the more in his favour. 

In the letter he wrote them he fpoke of himfelf in 
very magnificent terms. He told them he had a 
greater and more royal heart than his brother ; that 
he was better verfed in philofophy and the * knowledge 
of the Magi, and that he could drink more wine with- 
out being difordered in his fenfes, a very meritorious 

quality amongft the Barbarians, but not fo proper to 

recommend him to the opinion of thofe he wrote to. 
The Laced semonians fent orders to their fleet to join 
that of the prince immediately, and to obey the com- 
mands of Tamos his admiral in all things, but without 
the lead: mention of Artaxerxes, or teeming in any 
manner privy to his defign. They thought that pre- 
caution + necefiary for their jufliiication with Arta- 
xerxes, in cafe affairs fhould happen to terminate in his 
favour. 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review after- 
wards made, con fitted of thirteen thou fan d Greeks, 
which were the flower and chief force of his army, 
and of an hundred thoufand regular men of the barba- 
rous nations. Clcarchus the Laccdxmonian com- 
manded all the Peloponnefian troops, except the A- 
chseans, who had Socrates of Achaia for their leader. ' 

{b) A. M. 3603. Ant. J. C. 401. 

* By the knowledge of the Magi, tiam j et apud Artaxerxem, fi vi- 
emon^fl the Petjians, was meant the ciffet, venue patrocinia, cum ni- 
fcience of religion and government, hil Ldverlus cum aperte decrevif* 

t Qu^rentcs apud Cyrum gra- fent. Jujiin, 1, 5. c. II. 
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The Boeotians were under Proxenes the Theban, and 
the ThefTalians under Menon. (c) The Barbarians had 
Perfian generals, of whom the chief was Ariaeus. The 
fleet confided of thirty-five fhips under Pythagoras the 
Lacedaemonian, and of twenty-five commanded by 
Tamos the /Egyptian, admiral of the whole fleet. It 
followed the land-army, coafting along near the fhore. 

Cyrus had opened his defign only to Clearchus of all 
the Greeks, forefeeing aright that the length and bold- 
jie/s of the enterprize could not fail of difcouraging and 
difgufling the officers, as well as foldiers. He made it 
his fole application to gain their affe&ions during the 
march, by treating them with kindnefs and humanity, 
converfing freely with them, and giving effectual orders 
that they fliould want for nothing. Proxenes, between 
whofe family and Xenophon's an antient friendfhip 
fubfifled, prefented that young Athenian to Cyrus, (d) 
who received him very favourably, and gave him an 
employment in his army among ft the Greeks, He fet 
out from Sardis at length, and marched towards the 

upper provinces of Afia. The troops knew neither 
the occafion of the war, nor into what countries they 
were going. Cyrus had only caufed it to be given out, 
that he fhould aft againft the Pifidians, who had in- 
feftcd his province by their incurfions. 

(e) Tillaphernes, rightly judging that all thefe pre- 
parations were too great for fo fmall an enterprize as 
againft Pifidia, had fet out poft from Miletus to give 
the king an account of them. This news occafioncd 
great trouble at court. Paryfatis, the mother of At- 
taxerxes and Cyrus, was looked upen as the principal 
caufe of this war ; and all perfons in her fen ice and in- 
tereft were fufpe&ed of holding intelligence with Cy- 
rus. Statira especially, the reigning queen, reproached 
her inceflantly in the moft violent terms. 46 Where 
" is now," faid fhe to her, " that faith you have fo 
" often engaged for your fon's behaviour ? Where 

(c) Xeneph. Cyri ex. 1. r. p. 352, (d) Xeneph, J. 2. p. 294. 

(f) Pint, in Artax. p. 1014. 

" thofe 
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« thofe ardent prayers you employed to preferve from 
" death that confpirator againft his king and brother ? 
" 'Tis your unhappy fondnefs has kindled this war, 
16 and plunged us into an abyfs of misfortunes." The 
antipathy and hatred of the two queens for each other 
were already very great, and much enflamed by fuch 
warm reproaches. We (hall fee what confcquences 
they have. Artaxerxes aflembled a numerous army to 
receive his brother. 

(/) Cyrus advanced continually by great marches. 
What troubled him molt on the way was the pafs of 
Cilicia, which was a narrow defile between very high 
and fteep mountains, that would admit no more than 
one carriage to pafs at a time. Syennefis, king of the 
country, prepared to difpute this paflage with him, and 
would infallibly have fucceeded, but for the diverfion 
made by Tamos with his fleet in conjundlion with that 
of the Lacedaemonians. To defend the coafts againft 
the infults of the fleet, Syennefis abandoned that im- 
portant pod, which a fmall body of troops might have 
made good againft the greateft army. 

When they arrived at Tarfus, the Greeks refufed 
to march any farther, rightly fufpedling that they were 
intended againft the king, and loudly exclaiming that 
they had not entered into the fervice upon that condi- 
tion. Clearchus, who commanded them, had occa- 
fion for all his addrefs and ability to ftifle this commo- 
tion in its birth. At firft he made ufe of authority 
and force, but with very ill fuccefi;,and dcfifted therefore 
from an open oppofition to their fentiments : He even 
affe&ed to enter into their views, and to fupport them 
with his approbation and credit. He declared pub- 
lickly, that he would not feparate himfelf from them, 
and advifed them to depute perfons to the prince, to 
know from his own mouth againft whom they were to 
be led, that they might follow him voluntarily if they 
approved his meafures ; if not, that they might de- 
mand his permiflion to withdraw* By this artful eva~ 

(f) Xtnoph. 1, it? 243-—461. 
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iion he appealed the tumult, and made them eafy, and 
they chofe him and fome other officers for their depu- 
ties. Cyrus, whom lie had fecretly apprized of every 

thing, made anfwer that he was going to attack ** A- 
brocomas his enemy, at twelve days march from thence 
upon the Euphrates. When this anfwer was repeated 
to them, though they plainly faw againft whom they 
were going, they refolved to proceed, and only de- 
manded an augmentation of their pay. Cyrus, in- 

#ead of one f Daric a month to each foldier, promifed 
to give them one and a half.* 

Some time after, Cyrus was informed that two of 
the principal officers, upon account of a private quarrel 
with Clearchus,. had deferted with part of their equi- 
page on board a merchant-lhip. Many were of opi- 
nion, that it was proper to fend two galleys after them ; 
which might be done with great eafe, and that when 
they were brought back, they mould be made an ex- 
ample by fuffering death in the fight of the whole 
. army. Cyrus, . convinced that || favour was the moft 
"certain means to the attainment of affection, and that 
punifhments, like violent remedies, ought never to be 
ufed but in extreme neceffity, declared pubJickly that 
he would not fuffer it to be faid, that he had detained 
any one in his fervice by. force; and added, that he 
would fend them their wives and children, .whom they 
had left as hoftag-es in his hands. An anfwer of lb 
much wifilom and generofity had a furprizing effect, 
and made even thofe his firm adherents, who were be- 
fore inclined to retire. This is an excellent lcfibn for 
all who govern. There is in the mind of man a fund 

of natural- generofity, which it is necefTary to know 
and apply. Threats exafperate them, and chaftifemeiit 
makes them revolt, when endeavours are ufed to force 

4 

* Iris not /aid where he com- " The Daric was worth ten 

n a ruled. It appears to be zipon the Ihsrcs. 

'Euphrates. He marched with three jj Beneiiciis potSus quam rernc- 

Luxdred 'tow fund men to join the cliis ingenia cxperiri placuit* P/«f» 

ling's arx:y y hut did r.zi arrive till in Trtj* 

"jttrtbf battle* " ' 
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them to do their duty againft, their will, * They de- 
fire a certain degree of confidence in their honour, and 
that the glory of acquitting themfelves of it out of 
choice be left in their power : To fhew that you be- 
Jteve 'men faithful, is often the beft means to make 
them To. 

Cyrus foon after declared, that he marched againft 
Artaxerxes. Upon which fome murmuring was heard 
"at firft, but it foon gave place to the exprefKons of .joy 
and fatis faction, occafioned by that princefs magni- 
ficent promifes to the army. • ~ 

(g) As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was iri»- 
formed from all parts, that the king did not intend to 
come directly* to a battle, but had refolved to wait in . 
the remote parts of Perfia, till all his forces were af- 
fembled ; and that to ftop his enemies, he had ordered 
an intrenchment to be thrown up in the plains of Ba- • 
bylonia, with a fofse of five fathom broad, and three 
deep, extending the fpace of twelve f parafangas or 
leagues from the Euphrates to the wall of Media.' Be- 
tween the Euphrates and the fofse a way had been left 
of twenty feet in breadth, by which Cyrus palled with 
his whole army, having reviewed it the day before. 
The king had neglected to difpute this pafs with him, 
and fuffered him to continue his march towards Baby- 
lon. It was Tiribafus, who determined him not to 
fly in fuch a manner' before an: enemy, againft whom 
he had infinite advantages as well from, the number of 

his troops as the valour of his . generals. He refolved 

'therefore to advance againft the enemy. 

4 {g) Plut.irv Artax. p-1014. Xenoph, 1. 1. p. 261 — a66. 

* Nefcio an .plus moribus con" which make about a league and- 

frrat, princeps, qui bonos efle p.ati- a half French. Sonic were from 

tur, quam <jui cogit.- Plin.ibia*. - twenty to fixty Jlddia. In the- 

Pieramque habita fides ipfam march of Cyrus's army I .'fuj>f>ofi 

obligat fideni. Liv. the- parafanga only twenty jlailia, 

\ l TJje parcfanga is a meafurc cr one league y for reafons ' P pall 

of. ways peculiar to the Fcrfians, give hereof t er, 

Ji wjs commonly 'thirty fiadia, ■ 

Sect. 
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Sect, II, The laitle of Cunaxa. The Greeks are 
victorious on their fide y Artaxerxes on bis. Cyrus is 
Med. 

{h) ^T 1 H E place where the battle was fought, was 

*- called Cunaxa, about * twentj'-five leagues 
from Babylon, The army of Cyrus confined of thir- 
teen thoufand Greeks, an hundred thoufand Barbarians, 
and twenty chariots armed with fcythe^ The enemy 
in horfe and foot might amount to about twelve hun- 
dred thoufand under four generals, Tifiaphemes, Go- 
bryas, Arbaces, and Abrocomas, without including 
fix thoufand chofen horfe, that fought where the king 
was prefent, and never quitted his pcrfon. But Abro- 
comas, wlio had the command of three hundred thou- 
fand men, did not arrive till five days after the battle. 

In the king's army were only an hundred and fifty 
chariots armed with fcythes. 

Cyrus believed from the enemy's not having de- 
fended the pafs at the fofse, that there would be no 
battle ; fo that the next day the army marched with 
great negligence. But on the third, Cyrus being in 
his chariot with few foldiers in their ranks before him, 
and the reft marching without any order, or having 
their arms carried lor them, an horfeman came in full 
fpeed, crying out as he paffed, that the enemy ap- 
proached in order of battle. Upon this, great confu- 
fion enfucd, from the apprehenlion that they fnculd 
not have time to draw up the army. Cyrus, leaping 
from his chariot, put on his arms immediately, and 
getting on horfeback with hi? javelins in his hand, he 
gave orders univcrfally to the troops to ftand to their 

arms, and fall into their ranks; which was executed 

with fo much expedition, that the troops had not time 
to re Ire fh them (elves. 

Cyrus polled upon his right a thoufand Paphlago- 

(i>; Xem.ph. in e.xped. Cyr. 3. r, p. 263 — 266. Diod, 1. 14. p. 253, 
254. Plut, p. 1 014 — 1 o 1 j, 

* Five hundred Jladia* 
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nianhorfe, fupported by the Euphrates, and the light- 
armed infantry of the Greeks; a d next them, Clear- 
chus, Proxenes, and trie iur of the general officers 
to Menon, at the head of their feveral coins. The 
left wing, compofed of Lydians, Phrygians, and other 
Afiatic nations, were commanded by Arisen?, who 
had a thoufand horfe. Cyrus placed himfelf in the 
center, where the chofen troops of the Periians and 
other Barbarians were polled. He had around him fix 
hundred horfemen, armed at all points, as were their 
horfes, with head and breaft-picces. The prince's 
head was uncovered, as were thofc of all the Perfians, 
whofe cuftom it was to give battle in that manner; 
the arms of all his people were red, as thofe of Arta- 

xerxes were white. 

A little before the onfet Clearchus advifed Cyrus 
not to charge in perfon, but to cover himfelf in the 
rear of the Grecian battalions. What is it you fay, re- 
plied Cvrus ? At the time I am endeavouring to make 
vnfclf king, would you have me focw my f elf unworthy of 
being fo ? That wife and generous anfvver proves, that 
he knew the duty of a general, efpecially on a day of 
battle. Had he withdrawn when his prefence was 
moft necefiarv, it would have argued his want of cou- 
rage, and intimidated others. It is nccefiary, always 
preferving the due diftin&ion between the leader and 
the troops, that their danger fhould be common, and 
no one exempt from it; left the latter fhould he a- 
larmed by a different conduct. Courage in an army 
depends upon example, upon the defire of being dif- 
tinguifhed, the fear of di (honour, the incapacity of do- 
ing otherwife than the reft, and the equality of danger. . 
The retiring of Cyrus had cither ruined, or greatly 
weakened, all thefe potent motives, by diicou raging as 
weii the officers as foldiers of his army. He thought, 
that being their general, it was incumbent up . n him 
to difcharge all the functions of that office, and to fhew 
himfelf worthy to be the leader and foul of fuch a num- 
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ber of valiant men, ready to fhed their blood for his 

fervice. 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet ap- 
pear. But about three of the dock a great duft like a 



white cloud arofe, followed foon after with a black- 
nefs that overcaft the whole plain ; after which was 
feen the glittering of armour, lances, and ftandarcis, 
Tiflaphernes commanded the left, which confifted of 
cavalry armed with white cuirafles, and of light- 
armed infantry; in the center was the heavy-armed 
foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of wood, 
which covered the foldier entirely (thefe were Egyp- 
tians.) The reft of the light-armed infantry and of the 

horfe formed the riojit win*. The foot were drawn 
up by nations, with as much depth as front, and in 
that order compofed fquare battalions. The king had 
pofted himfclf in the main body with the flower of the 
whole army, and had fix thousand horfe for his guard, 
commanded by Artagerfes. Though he was in the 

Cyrus's annv, 
fo much did the front of his own exceed that of the 
enemy in extent. An hundred and fifty chariots 
armed with fcythes were placed in the front of the army 
at fome diftance from one another. The fcythes wei 
fixed to the axle downwards and aflant, fo as to cut 
down, and overthrow all before them. 

As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and ex- 
perience of the Greeks, lie bade Clearchus, as foon a? 
he had beat the enemies in his front, to take care to 

incline to his left, and fall upon the center, where the 
king was polled ; the fuccefs of the battle depending 
upon that attack. But Clearchus, finding it very diffi- 



cult to make his way through fo great a body of troop- 
replied, that he need be in no pain, and that he would 
take care to do what was neceflary. 

The enemy in the mean time advanced flowly in 
good order. C\ rus marched in the fpace between the 
two armies, the neareft his own, and confcdered both 

of them with great attention, Xenophon, percciv;m: 

him, 
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him, fpurred dire£lly up to him, to know whether he 
had any further orders to give. He called out to him, 
that the facrifices were favourable, and that he fhould 
tell the troops lb. He then haftencd through the ranks 
to give his orders, and fhewed himfelf to the foldiers 
with fuch a joy and ferenity in his countenance, as in- 
fpired them with new courage, and at the fame time 
with an air of kindnefs and familiarity, that excited 
their zeal and affection. It is not eafy to comprehend, 
what great effects a word, a kind air, or a look of a 
general will have upon a day of aftion ; and with what 
ardour a common man will rufh into danger, when 
believes himfelf not unknown to his general, and thinks 
his valour will oblige him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a 
flow fpace, and without noife and confufion. That 
good order and exa£l difcipline extremely furprizcd the 
Greeks, who expe&ed to fee much hurry and tumult 
in fo great a multitude, and to hear confufed cries, as 
Cyrus had foretold them. 

The armies were not diftant above four or five hun- 
dred paces, when the Greeks began to ting the hymn 
of battle, and to march on, foftly at firft, and w 7 ith 
filence. When they came near the enemy, they fet up 
great cries, ftriking their darts upon their fhields to 
frighten the horfe, and then moving all together, they 
fprung forwards upon the Barbarians with all their 
force, who did not wait their charge, but took to their 

heels, and fled univerfally ; except Tiflaphernes, who 
flood his ground with a fmall part of his troops. 

Cyrus faw with pleafure the enemy routed by the 
Greeks, and was proclaimed king by thofe around 
him. But he did not give himfelf up to a vain joy j 
nor as. yet reckon himfelf viftor. He perceived, that 
Artaxerxes was wheeling his right to attack him in 
flank, and marched directly againft him with his fix 
hundred horfe. He killed Artagcrfes, who commanded 
the king's guards of fix thoufiuid horfe with his own 

hand, and put the whole body to Eight, Difcovering 

his 
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his brother, he cried out with his eyes fparkling with 
rage, I fee hi?n, and fpurred againft him followed only 
by his principal officers \ for his troops had quitted their 
ranks to follow the runaways, which was an eflential 
fault. 

(;) The battle then became a {ingle combat, in fome 
meafure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two 
brothers were feen, tranfported with rage and fury, 
endeavouring, like Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge 
their fwords into each other's hearts, and to allure 
themfelves of the throne by the death of their rival. 

Cyrus, having opened his way through thofe who 
were drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined him, 
and killed his horfe, that fell with him to the ground. 
He rofe, and was remounted upon another, when Cy- 
rus attacked him again, gave him a fecond wound, 
and was preparing to give him a third, in hopes that 
it would prove his laft. The king, like a lion wounded 
by the hunters, was only the more furious from the 

pufl 



horfe againft Cyrus, who, running headlong, and 



without regard to his perfon, threw himfelf into the 
midft of a flight of darts aimed at him from all fides, 
and received a wound from the king's javelin, at the 
inftant all the reft difcharged upon him. Cyrus fell 
dead : fome fay by the wound given him by the king ; 
others affirm, that he was killed by a Carian foldier. 



M 



after ted 



he had given him the mortal ftroke with a javelin, 
which entered his temple, and pierced his head quite 
through. The greateft perfons of his court, refolving 
not to furvive fo good, a matter, were all killed around 
his body ^ a certain proof, fays Xenophon, that he well 
knew how to chufe his friends, and that he was truly 
beloved by them. Ariaeus, who ought to have been 
the firmeft of all his adherents, fled with the left wing, 
as foon as he heard of his death. 



(/) Died..]. 14. p«.*54» 



g caufed the head 



hand 
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hand of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Mefa- 
bates, purfued the enemy into their camp. Ariaeus had 
not ftopt there, but having patted thro' it, continued 
his retreat to the place where the army had encamped 



before 



T 



of 



efteem 



his left wing by the Greeks, led on the reft againft 
them, and by the fide of the river, patted through the 
light-armed infantry of the Greeks, who opened to 
give him paflage, and made their discharge upon him 
as he patted without lofing a man. They 
manded by Epifthenes of Amphipolis, who 1 
ed an able captain. Tiflaphernes kept on 
turning to the charge, becaufe he perceived he was too 
weak, and went forward to Cyrus's camp, where he 
found the king, who was plundering it ; but had not 
been able to force the quarter defended by the Greeks 
left to guard it, who faved their baggage. 

The Greeks on their fide, and Artaxerxes on his, 
who did not know what had patted elfewhere, be- 
lieved each of them that they had gained the vidlory j 
the firft, becaufe they had put the 



enemy 



ecau 



his brother, beat the troops he had fought, and plun- 
dered their camp. The event was foon cleared up on 
both fides. Tiflaphernes upon his arrival at the camp, 
informed the king, that the Greeks had defeated his 
left wing, and purfued it with great vigour ; and the 
Greeks on their fide learnt, that the king, in purfuing 
Cyrus's left, had penetrated into the camp. Upon this 
advice, the king rallied his troops, and marched in 
queft of the enemy ; and Clearchus, being returned 



the Perfians, advanced to fupport the 



camp 



The two armies were foon very near each other* 
when by a movement made by the king, he feemed to 

I to charge the Greeks by their left, who fearing 



to be furrounded on , 7 

with the river on their backs, to prevent their being 

taken 
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taken in the rear. Upon feeing that, the king changed 
his form of battle alfo, drew up his army in front of 
them, and marched on to the attack. As foon as the 
Greeks faw him approach, they began to ling the 
hymn of battle, and advanced againft the enemy even 
with more ardor than in the firft a£Hon. 

The Barbarians ^ain took to their heels, ran farther 
than before, and were purfued to a village at the foot 
of an hill, upon which their horfe halted. The king's 
ltandard was observed to be there, which was a golden 
eagle upon the top of a pike having its wings difplayed, 
The Greek? preparing to pur^v.c them, they aban- 
doned alfo the hill, fled precipitately with all their 
troops, broke, and intheutmoft diforder and confu- 
fion. Cl .archus, having drawn up the Greeks at the 
bottom cf the hill, ordered Lycias the Syracufan and 
another to go up it, and obferve what pafled in the 
plain. They returned with an account that the ene- 
mies fled on all fides, and that their whole army was 
routed. 

As it was almoft night, the Greeks laid down their 
arms to reft thcmfelves, much furprized, that neither 
Cyrus, nor anyone from him, appeared; and ima- 
gining, that he was either engaged in the purfuit of 
the enemy, or was making hafte to po fiefs himfclf of 
feme important place, for they were ftill ignorant of 
his death, and the defeat of the reft of his army. They 
determined therefore to return to their camp, and 
found the greateft part of the baggage taken, with all 
the provifions, and four hundred waggons laden with 
corn and wine, which Cyrus had exprefsly caufed to 
be carried along with the army for the Greeks, in cafe 
of any prefllng neceflity. They pafled the night in 
the camp, the greateft part of them without any re- 
frefhment, concluding that Cyrus was alive and vic- 
torious. 

The fuccefs of this battle fhews the fuperiority of 
valour and military knowledge to multitude without 

them. The fmall army of the Greeks did net amount 

to 
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to more than twelve or thirteen thoufand men ; but 
they were feafoned and difciplined troops, inured to fa- 
tigues, accuftomed to confront dangers, fenfible to 
glory, and who, during the long Peloponnefian war, 
had not wanted either time or means to acquire, and 
com pleat themfelves in the art of war, and the me- 
thods of battle, Artaxerxi^s fide was computed at a 
million of men \ but thev were foldiers only in name, 
without force, courage, difcipline, experience, or any 
fenfe of honour. Hence it was, that as foon as the 
Greeks appeared, terror and diforder enfued a mo n git 
the enemy ; and in the fecond action, Artaxerxes him- 

felf did not dare to wait their attack, but {harmfully 
betook himfelf to flight. 

Plutarch here bla::ies Clearchus the general of the 
Greeks very much, and imputes to him, as an un- 
pardonable neglect, his not having followed Cyrus's 
order, who recommended to him above all things to 
incline and charge Artaxerxcs's pcrfon. This reproach 
feems groundlefs. It is not cafy to conceive, how it 
was poffible for that captain, who was polled on the 
right wing, to attack Artaxerxes immediately, who, 
in the centre of his own army, lay beyond the utmoft 
extent of the enemy's left, as has been laid before. It 
feems that Cyrus, depending as he did with great rea- 
fon upon the valour of the Greeks, and defil ing they 
fhould charge Artaxerxes in his poll, ought to have 
placed them in the left wing, which anfwered diredUy 
to the part where the king was ; that is, to the main 
body, and not in the right, which v/as very remote 
from it. 

Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having 
followed the purfuit too warmly and too long. If after 
having put the left wing which oppofed him into dif- 
order, he had charged the reft of the enemy in flank, 
and had opened his way to the centre, where Arta- 
xerxes was, it is highly probable, that he had gained 
a compleat victory, and placed Cyrus upon the throne. 

The fix hundred horfe of that prince's guarxl commit- 
ted 
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ted the fame fault, and by purfuing the bcdy of troops 
they had put to flight too eagerly, left their matter al- 
jmoft alone, and abandoned to the mercy of the ene- 
my j without confidering, that they were chofen from 
the whole artfiy for the immediate guard of his perfon, 
and for no other purpofe whatfoever. Too much ar- 
dor is often prejudicial in a battle, and it is the duty 
of an able general to know how to reftrain and di- 
rect it. 

Cyrus himfelf erred highly in this refpc&, and aban- 
doned himfelf too much to his blind pafllon for glory 
and revenge. In running headlong to attack his bro- 
ther, he forgot, that there is a wide difference between 
a general and a private foldier. He ought not to have 
expofed himfelf, but as it was confident with a prince; 
as the head, not the hand ; as the perfon who was to 
give orders, and not as thofe who were to execute 
them. 

I fpeak in this manner after the judges in the art of 
war, and would not chufe to advance my own opinion 
upon things out of my fphere. 

Sect. III. Elogy of Cyrus. 
[K) E N O P H O N gives us a magnificent cha- 

•A- rafter of Cyrus, and that not upon the credit of 
others, but from what he faw and knew of him in his 
own perfon. He was, fays he, in the opinion cf all 
that were acquainted with him, after Cyrus the Great, 
a prince the mod worthy of the fupreme authority, 
and had the moft noble, and mull truly royal foul. 
From his infancy he furpafled all of his own age in 
every exercife, whether it were in managing the horfe, 
drawing the bow, throwing the dart, or in the chace, 
in which he diftinguifhed himfelf once by fighting and 
killing a bear that attacked him. Thofe advantages 
were exalted in him by the noblenefs of his air, an 

engaging afpeel, and by all the graces of nature, that 

conduce to recommend merit. 



(*) De exped. Cyr. 1. I. p. 266, 267. 



When 
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Whon his father had made him fatrap of Lydia, 
and the * neighbouring provinces, his chief care was 
to make the people fenhble, that he had nothing fo 
jnuch at heart, as to keep his word inviolably, not 
only with regard to public treaties, but the molt mi- 
nute of his promifes ; a quality very rare amongft 
princes, and which however is the bafis of all good 
government, and the fource of their own, as well as 



their people's, happinefs. N 



repofed an 



entire confidence in him. 

Whether good or ill were done him, he always de- 
fired to return it double, and that he might live no 
longer, (as he faid himfelf) than whHft he furmounted 
his friends in benefits, and his enemies in 
(It had been more glorious for him to hav 
the latter by the force of favour and benevolence.) Nor 
was there ever prince, that people were more afraid to 

offend, nor for whofe fake they were more ready to 
hazard their pofTeffions, lives, and fortunes. 

Lefs intent upon being feared than beloved, his ftudy 
was to make his greatnefs appear only where it was 
ufeful and beneficial, and to extinguifh all other fenti- 
ments, but thofe which flow from gratitude and affec- 
tion. He was induftrious to do good upon all occa- 
fions, to confer his favours with judgment and in fea- 

fon, and to (hew, that he thought himfelf rich, pow- 
erful, and happy, only as he made others fenfible of 
his being fo by his benevolence and liberality. But he 
took care not to exhauft the means by an imprudent 
profufion. He did not + lavifh, but diflrihute, his fa- 
yours. He chofe rather to make his liberalities the re- 
wards of merit, than mere donations, and that they 
fhould be fubfervient in promoting virtue, and not in 
fupporting the foft and abje& floth of vice. 
He was particularly pleafed with conferring his fa- 

* Great Pbrygta and Cappa- perforatum ex quo multa exeant, 

iocia. ~ nihil excidat. Sencc. dc vit. beat, 

f Habcbit fin urn facile rn, non 0.23, 

vours 
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vours upon valiant men, and governments and rewards 
were only befiowed on thofe who had diftinguiflied 
themfelves by their actions. He never granted any 
honour or dignity to favour, intrigue, or fa6iion 5 but 
to merit only; upon which depends not only the gloiy 
but the profperity of governments. By that means he 
foon made virtue eftimable, and the purfuit of men, 
and rendered vice contemptible and horrid. The pro- 
vinces, animated with a noble emulation to defcrvc, 
furnished him iji a verv fhort time with a confidcra* 

j 

ble number of excellent fubjecls of every kind ; who 
under a different government would have remained 
unknown, obfeure, and ufelefs. 

Never did any one know how to oblige with a bet- 
ter grace, or to win the hearts of thofe who could fervc 
him with more engaging behaviour. As he was fully 
fenfible that he flood in need of the affiftance of others 
for the execution of his defigns, he thought juftice 
and gratitude required that he fhould render his adhe- 
rents all the fervices in his power. All the pre fen ts 
made him, whether of fplendid arms, or rich apparel, 
he diftributed among his friends according to their fe- 

veral tuftes or occafions ; and ufed to fay, that the 

brighteft ornament, and moft exalted riches, of a 
prince confifted in adorning and enriching thofe who 
Served him well. In effeft, fays Xenophon, to do 
good to one's friends, and to excel them in liberality, 
does not fecm fo admirable in fo high a fortune ; but 
to tranfeend them in goodnefs of heart and fentiments 
of friendfhip and affection, and to take more pleafure 
in conferring, than receiving, obligations ; in this, I 
find Cyrus truly worthy of efteem and admiration. 
The firft of thefe advantages he derives from his rank j 
the other from himfelf, and his intrinfic merit. 

By thefe extraordinary qualities he acquired theuni- 
verfal efteem and affeftion as well of the Greeks, as 
Barbarians. A great proof of what Xenophon here 
fays, is, that none ever quitted the fervice of Cyrus 

for the king's j whereas great numbers went Qver every 

i day 
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day' to him from the king's party after the war was de-- 
Glared, and even of fuch as had moft credit at the 
court; becaufe they were all convinced, that Cyrus 
knew beft how difiinguifh and regard their fervices. 

It is moft certain, that youn r Cyrus did not want 
great virtues, and a fuperior merit ; hut I am furprized, 
that Xenophon, in drawing his character, has de- 
fcribed only the moft beautiful features, and fuch as 
arc proper to excite our admiration of him, without 
faying the leaft word of his defeats, and efpecially of 
that immoderate ambition, that was the foul of all his 
actions, and which at length put arms into his hands 
againft his elder brother and king. Is it allowable in 
an hiftorian, whofe chief duty it is to paint virtue and 

vice in 

leaft 



larg 



diflike or imputation aganft it ? But with the Pagans, 
ambition was fo far from being confidered as a vice, 
that it often pafled for a virtue. 

Se c T. IV. The king is for compelling the Greeks to de- 
liver up their arms. They refolvcd to die rather than 
furrender themfelves. A treaty is made with them. 
Tijfaph ernes takes upon him to conduSi them hack to 
their ovm country. He treacheroufy feizes Clcarchus 
and four other generals, who are all put to death. 

(/) HP H E Greeks, having learnt the day after the 

battle, that Cyrus was dead, fent deputies to 
Ariaeus, the general of the Barbarians, who had retired 
with his troops to the place from whence they had 
marched the day before the a&ion, to offer him, as 
vigors, the crown of Perfia in the room of Cyrus. At 
the fame time arrived Perfian heralds at arms from the 
king, to fummon them to deliver up their arms ; to 
whom they anfwered with an haughty air, that they 
talked a ftrange language to conquerors ; that if the 
king would have their arms, he might come and take 

(/) Xenoph. in exped. Cyr, 1. 2. p. 272 — 292, Diod. 1. 14. p. 255 



*57 



them 
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them if he could ; but that they would die before they 
would part with them : That if he would receive them 
into the number of his allies, they would ferve him 
with fidelity and valour j * but if he imagined to re- 
duce them into flavery as conquered, he might know, 
they had wherewithal to defend themfelves, and were 
determined to lofe their lives and liberty together, 
The heralds added, that they had orders to tell them, 
that if they continued in the place where they were, 
they would be allowed a fufpenfion of arms, but if 
they advanced or retired, that they would be treated 
as enemies* The Greeks agreed, and were afked by 
the heralds what anfwer they fhould report. Peace in 
continuing here, or war in marching, replied Clear- 
chus, without explaing himfelf farther ; from the view 
of keeping the king always in fufpenfe and uncertainty. 

The anfwer of Ariaeus to the Grecian deputies was, 
that there were many Perfians more confiderable than 
himfelf, who would not fuffer him upon the throne, 
and that he fhould fet out early the next day to re- 
turn into Ionia; that, if they would march thither 
with him, they might join him in the night. Clear- 
chus, with the advice of the officers, prepared to de- 
part. He commanded from thenceforth, as being the 
fole perfon of fufficient capacity $ for he had not been 
adlually elected general in chief. 

The fame night, Milthocytes the Thracian, who 
commanded forty horfe, and about three hundred foot 
of his own country, went and furrendered himfelf to 
the king ; the reft of the Greeks began their march un- 
der the conduft of Clearchus, and arrived about mid- 
night at the camp of Ariaeus. After they had drawn 
up in battle, the principal officers went to wait on 
him in his tent, where they fwore alliance with him j 
and the Barbarian engaged to conduit the army with- 
put fraud. In confirmation of the treaty, they facri- 

* Sin ut viftis fervitium indice- mortem animum. Tacit, AnmU 
retur, effe fibi ferrum et juventu- 1, 4, c. 461 
ttm, et prom turn libcrtati aut ad 

2 ficed 
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ficed a wolf, a ram, a boar, and a bull ; the Greeks 
dipt their fwords, and the Barbarians the points of 
their javelins, in the blood of the victims. 

Ariaeus did not think it proper to return by the fame 
rout they came, becaufe, having found nothing for their 
fubfiftence the laft feventeen days of their march, they 
mufi: have fuftered much more, had they taken the 
fame way back again. He therefore took another ; 
exhorting them only to make long marches at firftj 
in order to evade the king's purfuit ; which they could 
not effe£t. Towards the evening, when they were 
not far from fome villages where they propofed to halt, 
the fcouts came in with advice, that they had fcen fe- 
veral equipages and convoys, which made it reafonable 
to judge, that the enemy were not far off. Up- 
on which they flood their ground, and waited their 
coming up ; and the next day, before fun-rifing, 
drew up in the fame order as in the preceding battle. 

So bold an appearance terrified the king, who Tent he- 
ralds, not to demand, as before, the furrender of their 
arms, but to propofe peace and a treaty. Clearchus, 
who was informed of their arrival, whilft he was bufy 
in drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid them 
wait, and to tell them, that he was not yet at leifure to 

hear them. He aflumed purpofely an air of haughtinefs 
and grandeur, to denote his intrepidity, and at the fame 
time to fhew the -fine appearance and good condition 
of his phalanx. When he advanced with the moft 
fliewy of his officers, exprefsly chofen for the occafion, 
and had heard what the heralds had to propofe ; he 
made anfwer, that they muft begin with giving battle, 
becaufe the army being in want of provifions, had no 
time to lofe. The heralds having carried back this • 
anfwer to their mafter, returned immediately ; which 
fhewed, that the king, or whoever fpoke in his name* 
was not very diftant. They faid, they had orders to 
condu6l them to villages, where they would find pro- 

vifions in abundance, and conducted them thither ac- 
cordingly. 

Vol. IV. P The 
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The army ftaid there three days, during which, 
Tiflaphernes arrived from the king, with the queen's 
brother and three other Perfian grandees, attended by 
a great number of officers and demeftics. After hav- 
ing faluted the generals, who advanced to receive him, 

he told them by his interpreter, that being a neighbour 
of Greece, and feeing them engaged in dangers, out 
of which it would be difficult to extricate thcmfelves, 
he had ufed his good offices with the king, to obtain 
permiffion to re-condu£t them into their own country j 
being convinced, that neither themfelves, nor their 
cities, would ever be unmindful of that favour : That 
the king, without having declared himfelf pofitiveljr 
upon that head, had commanded him to come to 
them, to know for what caufe they had taken arms 
againft him ; and he advifed them to make the king 
fuch an anfwer, as might not give any offence, and 
might enable him to do them fervice, cc We call the 
44 gods to witnefs," replied Clearchus, 44 that we did 
44 not lift ourfelves to make war with the king, or to 
44 march againft him. Cyrus, concealing his true 
46 motives under different pretexts, brought us almoft 
44 hither without explaining himfelf, the better to fur- 
44 prize you. And when we faw him furrounded with 
44 dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon him, 
44 after the favours we had received from him. But as 



44 he is dead, we are releafed fcom our engagement, 

44 and neither defire to conteft the crown with Arta- 

46 xerxes, nor to ravage his country ; provided he doee 

44 not oppofeour return. However if we are attacked, 

44 we fhall endeavour, with the affiftance of the gods, 

44 to make a good defence ; and (hall not be ungrate- 

44 ful in regard to thofe, who render us any fervice. 



3> 



Tiflaphernes replied, that he would let the king know 
what they faid, and return with his anfwer. But his 
not coming the next day gave the Greeks fome anxi- 
ety : he however arrived oil the third, and told them, 
that after much controverfy, he had at length obtained 
the king's grace for them : For, that it had been re- 

prefentcJ 
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prefented to the king, that he ought not to fuffer peo- 
ple to return with impunity into their country, who 
had been fo infolent to come thither to make war upon 
him. " In fine," faid he, " you may now allure 
" yourfelves of not finding any obftacle to your re- 
" turn, and of being fupplied with provifions, or fuf- 
< ; fered to buy them ; and you may judge, that you are 
" to pafs without committing any difordcrs in your 
" march, and that you are to take only what is ne- 
" ceffary ; provided you are not furnifhei with it." 

Thefe conditions were fworn to on both fides. Tifla- 



phernes and the queen's brother gave their hands to 



the colonels and captains in token of amity, After 
which Tiflaphernes withdrew, to difpofe his affairs ; 
promifing to return as foon as they would admit, in 
order to go back with them into his government 

The Greeks waited for him above twenty days* 
continuing encamped near Ariaeus, who received fre- 
quent vifits from his brothers, and other relations, as 
did the officers of his army from the Perfians of the 
different party ; who a flu red them from the king of 
an entire oblivion of the paft ; fo that the friendfhip of 
Ariaeus for the Greeks appeared to cool every day 
more and more. This change gave them caufe of un- 
eafmefs. Several of the officers went to Clearchus and 
the other generals, and faid to them, " What do we 
" here any longer ? Are we not lenfible, that the king 
deli res to fee us all periffi, that others may be terri* 
fied by our example ? Perhaps he keeps us waiting 
here, till he re-aflembles his difperfed troops, or 
fends to feize the pafles in our way j for he will 
never fuffer us to return into Greece, to divulge our 
own glory and his fhame." Clearchus made an- 
fwer to this difcourfe, that to depart without confulting 
the king,, was to break with him, and to declare war 
by violating the treaty ; that they fhould remaiil with- 
out a conductor in a country where no body would 
fupply them with provifions ; that Arixus would aban- 
don them j and that even their friends would become 

F 2 their 
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their enemies; that he did not know, but there might 
be other rivers to pafs, and that, though the Euphrates 
were the only one, they could not get over it, were 
the paffage ever To little difputed. That if it werene- 
cefiary to come to a battle, they fhould find themfelves 
without cavalry againft an enemy, that had a very nu- 
merous and excellent body of horfe ; fo that if they 
gained the victory, they could make no great advan- 
tage of it, and if they were overcome, they were ut- 
terly and irretrievably Jolt. " Befides, why fhould the 
* c king, who has fo many other means to deftroy us, 
44 engage his word only to violate it, and thereby ren- 
c< der himfelf execrable in the fight of gods and men r" 
Tiflaphernes however arrived with his troops, in 
order to return into his government, and they let for- 
wards all together under the ccndu£ of that fatrap, who 
iupplied them with provifions. Ariaeus with his troops 
encamped with the Barbarians, and the Greeks fepa- 
rately at fome diftance, which kept up a continual 
diftruft amongft them. Befides which, there hap- 
pened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, that aug- 
mented their averfion for each other. After three days 
march, they arrived at the wall of Media, which is 
an hundred foot high, twenty broad, and twenty 
leagues * in extent, all built of bricks, cemented with 
bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, from which it 
was not very diftant at one of its extremities. When 
they had pafled it, they marched eight leagues in 
two days, and came to the river Tygris, after hav- 
ing croft two of its canals, cutexprefsly for watering 

the country. They then pafled the f Tygris upon a 
bridge of twenty-feven boats near Sitacum, a very 
great and populous city. After four days march they 
arrived at another city very powerful alfo, called Opis. 

* Twenty parafangas. to explain which fully require a 

•J* The march of the Greeks and long difjertation. My plan dees not 

the reft of the army, from the day a dixit me to enter into juch dtjeuj- 

fter the battle till the faffing of the fions, which I mufi therefore refer 

Tygris, abounds in the text of Xe- to thofi <who are more able than me, 
rtofhon with wy great ebfeurities. 
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They found there a baftard brother of Artaxerxes with 
a very confiderable body of troops, which he was 
bringing from Sufa and Ecbatana to his aid. He ad- 
mired the fine order of the Greeks. From thence, 

having pa fled the deferts of Media, they came after a 
piarch of fix days, to a place called the lands of Pary- 
fatis ; the revenues of which appertained to that 
princefs. Tifiaphernes, to infult the memory of her 
fon Cyrus fo dearly beloved by her, gave the villages 
to be plundered by the Greeks, Continuing their 
march through the defert on the fide of the Tygris, 
which they had on their left, they arrived at Caense, 
a very great and rich city, and from thence at the 
river Zabatesv 

The occafions of diftruft increafed every day be^ 
tween the Greeks and Barbarians. Clearchus thought 
it incumbent on him to come to an explanation ence 

for all with Tifiaphernes. He began with obferving 
upon the facred and inviolable nature of the treaties 
fubfifting between them. 44 Can a man," faid he, 
confeious of the guilt of perjury, be capable of Hv- 
<( ing at eafe ? How would he fliun the wrath of the 
" gods, the witnefiesof treaties, and efcapc their ven- 
geance whofe power is univerfal ? " He added af- 
terwards many things to prove, that the Greeks were 
obliged by their own intereft to continue faithful to 
him, and that, by renouncing his alliance, they mu't 
firft inevitably renounce not only all religion, but rea- 
fon and common fenfe. Tifiaphernes feemsd to rclifli 
this difcourfe, and fpoke to him with all the appear- 
ance of the mo ft perfett fincerity ; infinuating at the 
fame time, that fome perfons had done \\im bad offices 
with him. If you will bring your officers hither, faid he, 
I will (hew you thofe, who have wronged you in their 
reprefentations. He kept him to (upper, and profeffed 
more friendfliip for him than ever. 

The next day Clearchus pfopofed in the aflembly, 
to go with the feveral commanders of the troops to 

Tifiaphernes. He fufpc&ed Menon in particular, 

F 3 whom 
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whom he knew to have had a fecret conference with 
the fatrap in the prefence of Ariaeus 5 befides which, 
they had already differed feveral times with each other, 
Some objected, that it was not proper that all the ge- 
nerals fhould go to Tiffaphernes, and that it did not 
confift with prudence to rely implicitly upon the pro- 
fe/Kons of a Barbarian. But Clearchus continued to 
infifl upon what he had moved, till it was agreed, that 
the four other commanders, with twenty captains, 
and about two hundred foldiers, under the pretext of 
buying provifions in the Perfian camp, where there 
was a market, fhould be fent along with him. When 
they came to the tent of Tiffaphernes, the five com- 
manders, Clearchus, Menon, Proxcnes, Agias, and 
Socrates, were fuffercd to enter, but the captains re- 
mained without at the door. Immediately, on a cer- 
tain fignai before agreed on, thofe within were feized, 
and the others put to the fwcrd. Some Perfian horfe 
afterwards fcouied the country, and killed all the 
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chuc, with the other generals, was fent to the king, 
who ordered their heads to be jftruck off. Xenophoa 
defcribes with Sufficient extent the characters of thofe 

officers. 

Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a 
capacity for forming great enterprizes. PI is courage 
was not rafh, but directed by prudence, and he re- 
tained all the coolnefs of his temper and prefence ot 
nd in the midft of the ereateft dangers. He loved 



m 



them want for nothing. He 



m 



but cut of fear. His 



mien was awful and fevcre ; his language rough, his 
punifhments inftant and rigorous : He gave way feme- 
times to paffion, but prefently came to himfelf, and 
always chaftifed withjuftice. His great maxim was, 
that nothing could be done in an army without a fe- 
vcre difcipline j and from him came the faying, that a 

fold ier ought to fear his general more than the enemy. 

The 
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The troops * efteemed his valour, and did juftice t > 
his merit ; but they were afraid of his humour, and- 
did not love to ferve under him. In a word, fays 
Xenophon, the foldiers feared him as fcholars do a fe- 
vere pedagogue. We may fay of him with Tacitus, 
that by an excefs of feverity he made, what had other- 
wife been well done by him, unamiable : {a)Cupidiiie 
Jevcritatis in his etiam*> qua: rite facer ct, accrbus. 

Proxenes was of Boeotia. From his infancy he 
afpired at great things^ and was induftrious to make 

himfelf capable of them. He fpared no means for the 
attainment of inftru&ion, and was the difcipleof Gor- 

gias the Leontine, a celebrated rhetorician, who fold 
his lectures at a very high price. When he found 
himfelf capable of commanding, and of doing good to 
his friends, as well as of being ferved by them, he en- 
tered into Cyrus's fervice with the view of advancing 



himfelf. H 



lory 



but would take 

He had 



been a perfect captain, had he had to do with none but 
brave and difciplined men, and it had been only ne- 
ceflary to be beloved. He was more apprehenllve of 
being in his foldiers difpleafure, than his foldiers in his. 
He thought it fufficient for a commander to praifc 
good a&ions, without punifhing bad ones; for which 
reafon he was beloved by the worthy ; but thofc of a 
different cbara&er abufed his facility. He died at thirty 
years of age. 

f Could the two great perfons, we have here drawn 
after Xenophon, have been moulded into one, fome- 
thing perfect might have been made of them ; retrench- 
ing their feveral defeats, and retaining only their vir- 
tues : But it rarely happens, that the fame man, |j as 

(#) Tacit. Annal. c. 7^. 

* Manebat admiratio \iri ct fa- Tacit. Hijhr, 1. 2. c. 

ma ; fed oderanl. Tacit* Hftor. || Pro varus tcmporibus ac nego- 

1. 2. c. 68. tiis ieverus et comis — ncc ilii, quod 

+ Egregium principatus tempe- eft rarifiimum, axit facilitas autho- 

ramentum, fi, demptis utriuiquc ritatem, aut i'e Veritas amorem > dc- 

vitiis, foke virtutes mifcuxatur. minuk. Tacit, in Jlgric. c. 9. 

F 4 Tacitus 
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Tacitus fays of Agricola, behaves, according to the 
exigency of times and circum fiances, fometimes with 
gentlenefs, and fometimes with feverity, without lef- 

fening his authority by the former, or the people's af- 
fection by the latter. 

Menon was a Theflalian, avaritious and ambitious^ 
but ambitious only from the motive of avarice, purg- 
ing honour and eftimation for the mere lucre of money, 
He courted the friendfhip of the great, and of perfons 
in authority, that he might have it in his power to 
commit injuftice aud oppreflion with impunity. To 
obtain his ends, all means with him were virtue j falfe- 
hood, fraud, perjury ; whilft fincerity, and integrity 
of heart flood in his fcheme for weaknefs and Cupi- 
dity. He loved nobody ; and if he profefled friend- 
fhip, it was only to deceive. As others made their 
glory confift in religion, probity, and honour, he va- 
lued himfelf upon injuftice, deceit and treachery. He 
gained the favour of the great by falfe reports, whifper- 
ing, and calumny; and that of the foldiery by licence 
and impunity. In fine, he endeavoured to render him- 
felf terrible by the mifchief it was in his power to do, 
and imagined he favoured thofe to whom he did none. 

It was in my thoughts to have retrenched thefe cha- 
racters, which interrupt the thread of the hiftory. But 
as they are a lively image of the manners of men, which 
in all times are the fame, I thought retaining them 
would neither be ufclefs nor difagrecable to the reader. 

S E C t. V. Fictrcat of the ten thou f and Greeks from the 

province of Babylon to Trcbifond. 

(b) H E generals of the Greeks having been feized, 

and the officers who attended them mafia ere d, 
the troops were in the highefl con Vernation. They 
were five or fix hundred leagues from Greece, fur- 
rounded with great rivers and enemy-nations, without 
any fupplies of provifions. In this flateof general de- 
jection, they could not think of taking either nouriftu 

(b) Xenoph. in exptd. Cyr. 1. 3 & 4. 

meat 
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ment or repofe. In the middle of the night, Xeno- 
phon, a young Athenian, but of prudence and capa- 
city fuperior to his years, went to fome of the officers, 
and reprefented to them, that they had no time to lofe; 
that it was of the laft importance to prevent the bad 
defigns of the enemy ; that, however fmall their num- 
ber, they would render themfelves formidable, if the/ 
behaved with boldnefs and reflation ; that valour and 
not multitude determines the fuccefs c farms ; and that 
it was neceflary above all things to nominate generals 
immediately; becaufe an army without commanders 
is like a body without a foul. A council w r as imme- 
diately held, at which an hundred officers were prefcnt, 
and Xenophon, being defired to fpeak, deduced the 
rea fons at large, he had at firft hut lightly touched up- 
on ; and by his advice commanders were appointed. 
They were Timafion for Clearchus, Xanthicles for 
Socrates, Cleanor for Agias, Philcfius for Menon, and 
Xenophon for Proxenes. 

Before the break of day, they afTembled the army. 
The generals made fpeeches to animate the troops, and 
Xenophon amongft the reft. " Fellow foldiers," faiJ 
he, " the lofs of fo many brave men by vile treachery, 
" and the being abandoned by our friends, is very de- 
" plorable : But we muft not fink under our mis for- 
" tunes, and, if we cannot conquer, let us chufe ra- 
cc ther to perifli glorioufly, than to fall into the hands 
" of Barbarians, who would inflift upon us the grcatcft 
" niiferies. Let us call to mind the glorious battles of 
" Plat3ea,Thermopylx,Salamin, and the many others 
" wherein our anceftors, though with a final 1 num- 
" ber, have fought and defeated the innumerable ar- 
" mies of the Perfians, and thereby rendered the name. 
" alone of Greek forever formidable li: is to their 
iC invincible valour we owe the honour we poiTefs, of 
" acknowledging no m afters upon earth but the gods, 
" nor any happinefs but what confiits with liberty. 
" Thofe gods, the avengers of perjury, and witnefies 
" of the enemy's trcafon, will be favourable to us ; 

F 5 4C and 
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" and as they are attacked in the violation of treaties 
* c and take pleafure in humbling the proud, and ex- 
<c alting the low, they will alfo follow us to battle, 
cc and combat for us. For the reft, fellow-foldiers, as 
cc we have no refuge but in viftory, which muft be our 
u hope, and will make us ample amends for whatever 
" it cofts to attain it ; I fhould believe, if it were your 
" opinion, that, for the making a more ready and lefs 
< c difficult retreat, it would be very proper to rid our- 
" felves of all the ufelefs baggage, and to keep only 
" what is abfolutely neceflary in our march/' All the 
foldiers that moment lifted up their hands to fignify 
their approbation and confent to all that had been fa id, 
and without lofs of time fet fire to their tents and car- 
riages ; fuch of them as had too much equipage giving 
it others who had too little, and deftroying the reft 

It was refolved to march the army v/ithout tumult 
or violence, if their return was not oppofed ; but 
other wife to open themfelves a paflage fword in hand 
through the enemy. They began their march in the 
form of a great hollow fquare with the baggage in the 
centre, Chirifophus the Lacedaemonian had the van- 
guard j two of the oldeft captains the right and left; 
and Timafion withXenophon were ported in the rear, 
as the youngeft officers. The firft day was rude j be- 
caufe, having neither horfe nor (lingers, they were 
extremely harrafied by a detachment fent againft them : 
But they provided againft that inconvenience by fol- 
lowing Xenophon's advice. They chofe two hundred 
men out of the Rhodians in the army, whom they 
armed with flings, and augmented their pay for their 
encouragement. They co\dd throw as far again as 
thcPcrfians, becaufc they difchrrged balls of lead, and 
the others made ufe of large flints. They mounted 
alfo a fquadron of fifty men upon the horfes intended 
for the baggage, and fupplied tlieir places with other 
beafts of burden. By the means of this fiipply a le- 
cond detachment of the enemy were very feverc-ly 
handled, 

A fur 
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After fome days march, TifTaphernes appeared with 
all his forces. He contented himfelf with harraffing 



Greeks 



The 



obferving the difficulty of retreating in an hollow 
fijuare in the face of the enemy, from the unevennefs 
of ground, hedges, and other obftacles, which might 
oblige them to break it, changed their order of battle, 
and marched in two columns, with the little baggage 
they had in the fpace between them. They formed a 
body of referve of fix hundred chofen men, whom 
they divided into fix companies, and fub-dividcd by 
fifties and tens, to facilitate their motions according to 
occafion. When the columns came clofe to each other, 
they either remained in the rear, or filed off upon the 
flanks on both fides, to avoid diforder; and when they 
opened, they fell into the void fpacc in the rear be- 
tween the two columns. Upon any occafion of at- 
tack they immediately ran where it was neceflary. 



Greeks 



they 



ther confiderable, nor attended with much lofs. 

They arrived at the river Tygris. As its depth 
would not admit them to repafs it without boats, they 
were obliged to crofs the Carducian mountains, be- 
caufe there was no other way, and the prifoners re- 
ported, that from thence they would enter Armenia, 
where they might pafs the Tygris at its fource, and 
afterwards the Euphrates not very diftant from it. To 
gain thofe defiles before the enemy could feize them, it 
was thought proper to fet forwards in the night, in or- 
der to arrive at the foot of the mountains by the break 
of day } which was done accordingly. Chirifophus 
continued at the head of the advanced guard, with the 
troops armed with miffive weapons, bcfides his ordi- 
nary corps ; and Xenophon in the rear, with only the 
heavy-armed foldiers, bccaufe at that time there was 
nothing to fear on that Tide. The inhabitants of the 
country had taken policffion of feveral of the heights, 
from whence it was neceflary to drive them, which 
could not be done without great danger and difficulty. 

i as 
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The officers, having held a council of war, were 
of opinion, that it was proper to leave behind them 
all the beafls of burden not abfolutely neccflary, with 
all the flaves lately taken ; hecaufe both the one and 
the other would retard their march too much in the 
great defiles they had to pafs; befides which, it re- 
quired a greater quantity of provifions to fupport them, 
and thofe who had the care of the beafts were ufelefs 
in fight. That regulation was executed without de- 
lay, and they continued their march, fometimes fight- 
ing, and fometimes halting. The paffingof the moun- 
tains, which took up feven days, fatigued the troops 
exceedingly, and cccafioned fome lofs ; but at length 
they arrived at villages, where they [ound provifions 
in abundance, and refted fome days, to recover the fe- 
vcre fatigues the army had fuftered ; in companion 
with which all they had undergone in Perfia was trivial. 

They found themfelves foon after expofed to new 
danger. Almoft at the foot of the mountains they 
came to a river, two hundred foot in breadth, called 
Centrites, which flopped their march. They had to 
defend themfelves againft the enemy, who pui fued them 
in the rear, and the Armenians, the foldicrs of the 
country, who defended the oppofite fide of the river. 

They attempted in vain to pafs it in a place where 
the water came up to their arm-pits, and were carried 
away by the rapidity of the current, againft' which the 
weight of their arms made them unable to rcfift. Ey 
good fortune they di /covered another place not fo deep, 
where fome foldiers had feen the people of the country 
pafs. It required abundance of addrefs, diligence, and 
valour, to keep oft' the enemy cn both fides of them. 
The army however palled the river at length without 
much lofs. 

They marched afterwards with lefs interruption; 
palled the fources of the Tygris, and arrived at the 
little river Teleboa, which is very beautiful, and has 
many villages on its banks. Here began the weftern 

Armenia j which was governed by Tiribafus, a fatrap 

much 
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niuch beloved by the king, and had the honour to help 
him to * mount on horfeback when at the court : He 
offered to let the army pafs, and to fuffer the foldiers 
to take all they wanted, upon condition, that they 
fliould commit no ravages in their march j which pro- 
pofal was accepted and ratified on each fide. Tiribafus 
kept always a flying camp at a fmall diftance from the 
army. There fell a great quantity of fnow, which 
gave the troops fome inconvenience; and they learnt 
from a prifoner, that Tiribafus had a defign to attack 
the Greeks at a pafs of the mountains, in a defile, 
through which they muft necefTarily march. They 
prevented him by feizing that polt, after having put 
the enemy to flight. After fome days march through 
deferts, they palled the Euphrates near its fource, not 
having the water above their middles. 

They fuffered exceedingly afterwards from a north 
wind, which blew in their faces, and prevented refpi- 
ration \ fo that it was thought necefthry to facrifice to 

the wind, upon which it feemed to abate. They 
marched on in fnow five or fix foot deep, which killed 
feveral fervants and beafts of burden, beiides thirty fol- 
diers. They made fires during the night, for they 
found plenty of wood. All the next day, they con- 
tinued their march through the fnow, when many of 
them from the excefs of hunger, followed with lan- 
gour or fainting, continued lying upon the ground 
thro* weakntfs and want of fpirits. When fomething 
had been given them to eat, they found themfelves re- 
lieved, and continued their march. 

The enemy ftill purfued them, of whom many, 
overtaken by the night, remained on the way without 
lire or provifions, fo that feveral died of their hardfihips,' 
and the enemy who followed them took fome baeeaffc. 

fx * 0 ' — w 

Some foldiers were alio left behind, that had loft their 
fight, and others their toes by the fnow. A gain ft the 

* Tte French tranjlator of Xcno- without confiil?n/ig } that the an- 
fhon fays, he held the king's ftir- tients ufed none* 

roj> when he get on horfeback, 
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firft evil it Was good to wear fomething black before 
the eyes $ and againft the other, to keep the legs al- 
ways in motion, and to bare the feet at night. Ar- 
riving in a more commodious place, they difperfed 
themfelves into the neighbouring villages, to recover 
and repofe after their fatigues. The houfes were built 
under-ground, with an opening at top, like a well, 

through which the defcent was by a ladder; but there 
was another entrance for cattle. They found there, 
fteep, cows, goats, poultry ; with wheat, barley, 
and pulfe ; and for drink, there was beer, which was 
very ftrong, when not mingled with water, but was 
agreeable to thofe who were ufed to it. They drank 
this with a reed out of the veflcls that held the beer, 
upon which they faw the barley fwim. The mailer of 
the houfe, where Xenophon lay, received him very 
kindly, and even fhe wed him where he had concealed 



fome wine ; befid 



a prefent of 



feveral horfes. He taueht him alfo to failen 



hurdles 



finking 



without winch they would have been up to the girth 
in it at every flep. The army, after having refled fe~ 
ven days in thefe villages, refumed their rout. 

After a march of feven days they arrived at the river 
Araxes, called alfo the Phafus, which is about an hun- 
dred feet in breadth. Two days after they difcovered 
the Phafians, the Chalybes, and the Taochians, who 
kept the pafs of the mountains, to prevent their de- 
fending into the plain. They faw it was impoflible 
to avoid coming to a battle with them, and refolved 

to give it the fame day. Xenophon, who had ob- 
ferved, that the enemy defended only the ordinary 
paflage, and that the mountain was three leagues in 
extent, propofed the fending of a detachment to take 
pofleflion of the heights, that commanded the enemy ; 
which would not be difficult, as they might prevent 



ma 



I 



falfe attack by the main road, to 
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amufe the Barbarians. This was accordingly executed, 
the enemy put to flight, and the pafs cleared. 

They crofled the country of the Chalybes, who are 
the moft valiant of all the Barbarians in thofe parts. 
When they killed an enemy, they cut off his head, 
and carried it about in triumph, fmging and dancing. 
They kept themfelves clofe {hut up in their cities, and 
when the army marched, fell fuddenly upon the rear, 
after having carried every thing of value in the coun- 
try into places of fafety. After twelve or fifteen days 
march, they arrived at a very high mountain, called 
Tecqua, from whence they defcried the fea. The firft 
who perceived it, raifed great fhouts of joy for a con- 
fiderable time j which made Xenophon imagine, that 
the vanguard was attacked, and go with all hade to 
fupport it. As he approached nearer, the cry of the 
.a ! the fea ! was heard diftin&ly, and the alarm 
changed into joy and gaiety ; and when they came to 
the top, nothing was heard but a con fu fed noife of the 
whole army, crying out together, the fea ! the fea ! 
whilft they could not refrain from tears, nor from em- 
bracing their generals and officers. And then, with- 
out waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of ftones, 
and erected a trophy with broken bucklers and other 

arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of 
Cholchis, one of which was higher than the reft, and 
of that the people of the country had poflefied them- 
felves. The G reeks drew up in battle at the bottom of 
it to afcend, for the accefs was not impracticable. Xe- 
nophon did not judge it proper to march in line of bat- 
tle, but by files j becaufe the foldiers could not keep 
their ranks from the inequality of the ground, that in 
fome places was eafy, and in others difficult, to climb, 
which might difcourage them. That advice was ap- 
proved, and the army formed according to it. The 
heavy-armed troops amounted to fourfcore files, each 
confiding of about an hundred men, with eighteen 
hundred light-armed foldiers, divided in three bedie?. 
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one of which was pofted on the right, another on the 
left, and a third in the center. After having encou- 
raged his troops by rep rcfen ting to them, that this was 
the lad obftacle they had to furmount, and implored 
the afliftance of the gods, the army began to afcend 
the hiU. The enemy were not able to fupport their 
charge, and difperfed. They pafled the mountain, 
and encamped in villages, where they found provifions 
in abundance. 

i A very ftrange accident happened there to the army, 
which put them into great confirmation. For the 
foldiers, finding abundance of bee-hives in that place, 
and eating the honey, they were taken with violent 
vomiting and fluxes, attended with raving fits ; fothat 
thofe, who were lead ill, feemed like drunken men, 
and the reft, either furioufly mad, or dying. The 
earth was ft re wed with their bodies as after a defeat; 
however none of them died, and the diflemper ceafed 
the next day about the fame hour it had taken them. 
The third or fourth day the foldiers got up > but in the 
condition people are after taken a violent medicine. 

Two days after, the arjny arrived near Trebifund, 
a Greek colony of Sinopians, fituate upon the Euxlne 
or Black fea, in the province of Colchis, Here they 
Jay encamped for thirty days, and acquitted them f elves 
of the vows they had made to Jupiter, Hercules, and 
the other deities, to obtain an happy return into their 
own country. They alfo celebrated the games of the 
hone and foot races, wreftling, boxing, the pancra- 
tium ; the whole attended with the greateft joy and 
fbiemnity. 

Sect. VI. The Greeks, after having undergone excejjlve 

fatigues, ana furmounted many dangers ^ arrive upon the 

fea~cajl eppojiic to Byzantium. They paj's the Jlrait^ 

and engage in the fervice cf Seuthes prince of Thrace. 

Xenophon after tear els re-pa ffes the fea, advances^ to 

l y erganuiS) and joins Thimb: o i general of the Lac e dec- 

MGnians 3 
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nabafa 



nji Tifaph 




T E R having offered facrifices to the feveral 
divinities, and celebrated the games, they deli- 
berated upon the proper meafures for their return into 
Greece. They co 



Chirifophus offered 



bius, the admiral of Sparta, who was his friend, to 
obtain (hips of him. He fet out dire&ly, and Xeno- 
phon regulated the order it was neceftary to obferve, 
and the precautions to be taken for the fecurity of the 
camp, provilions, and forage. He believed it alfo pro- 
per to make fure of fome veflels, befides thofe that 



as was ex- 



pelled, and made fome exped 
neighbouring people. 

As Chirifophus did not return fo 
pe&ed, and provifions began to be wanting, it was re- 
folved to proceed by land j becaufe there was not a 
fufficient number of (hips to tranfport the whole army, 
and thofe, which the precaution of Xenophon had 
procured, were allotted to carry the women, the old 
and fick men, with all the unneceflary baggage. The 
army continued its march, and lay ten days at * Ce- 
rafus, where there was a general review of the troops, 
who were found to amount to eight thoufand fix hun- 
dred men, out of about ten thoufand ; the reft having 
died in the retreat, of their wounds, fatigues, or difeafes. 

In the fmal] time the Greeks continued in thefe 
parts, feveral divifions arofe, as well with the inhabi- 
tants of the country, as with fome of the officers, who 
were jealous of Xenophon's authority, and endeavoured 
to render him odious to the army. Eut his wifdom 
and moderation put a flop to thofe diforders j having 
made the foldiers fenfible, that their fafety depended 

(c) Xenoph. 1. 3, 

* The city of Cerafus became fa- nvhicb from thence have been dif* 
moos from the cherry- trees, which perfed all over the ivejlem <zvoi Id. 



Lucullus firfi brought into Italy > and 



upon 
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upon prefer ving union and a good under (landing ^ 
mongft themfelves, and obedience to their generals. 
From Cerafus they went to Cotyora, which is not 



from it. They b 

The in! 



mea 



reprefented the almoft 



ble difficulties of going by land, from the defiles and 
rivers they had to pafs, and offered to fupply the Greeks 
with fhips. This feemed the beft expedient, and the 
army embarked accordingly. They arrived the next 
day at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, and a colony of 
the Milefians.- Chirifophus repaired thither with gal- 
leys, but without money, though the troops expected 
to receive fome. He afTmed them that the army fhould 
be paid, as foon as they were out of the Euxine fea ; 
and that their retreat *was univerfally celebrated, and 
the fubjeft of the difcourfe and admiration of all Greece, 
The foldiers, finding themfelves near enough to 
Greece, defired to make fome booty before they arrived 
there, and with that view refolved to nominate a re- 
neral with full authority, whereas till then, all affairs 
were determined in the council of war by the plurality 
of voices. They caft their eyes upon Xenoph 



defired 



He was 



command 



but he forefaw the confequences, and defired time to 
confider. After having exprefled the higheft fenfe of 
gratitude for an offer fo much to his honour, he repre- 
fented, that to avoid jealoufy and divifion, the fuccefi 
of affairs, and the intereft of the army, feemed to re- 
quire, that they fhould chufe a Lacedaemonian for their 
general ; the Spartan ftate at that time actually ruling 
Greece, and in confederation of that choice, would be 
difpofed to fupport them. This reafon was not re- 
lifhed, and they objected to it, that they were far from 
intending a fervile dependance upon Sparta, or to fub- 
mit to regulate their enterprizes by the pleafure or di(- 
likeof that ftate; and pre/Ted him again to accept the 

command. He was then obliged to explain himfclf 

fincerely, 
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(incerely, and without evafion ; and declared, that hav- 
ing consulted the gods by facrifice, upon the offer they 
niade him, they had manifefted their will by evident 
figns, from whence it appeared that they did not. ap- 
prove their choice. It was furpriziag to fee the im- 
preflion, which the fole mention of the gods made up- 
on the foldiers, otherwife very warm and tenacious,; 
and who befides are commonly little affc&ed with the 
motives of religion. Their great ardor abated imme- 
diately, and without making any reply, they proceeded 
to eleft Chirifophus, though a Lacedaemonian, for their 
general. 

His authority was of no long continuance. Difcord, 
as Xenophon had forefeen, arofe amongft the troops, 
who were angry that their general prevented their 
plundering the Grecian cities, by which they parted. 
This difturbance was principally excited by the Pelo- 

ponnefians, who compofed one half of the army, and 
could not fee Xenophon an Athenian in authority with- 
out pain. Different meafures were propofed ; but no- 
thing being concluded, the troops divided thcmfelves 
into three bodies, of which the Achaians and Area- 
dians, that is, the Peloponnefians, were the principal, 
amounting to four thoufand five hundred heavy-armed 
foot, with Lycon and Callimachus for their generals, 
Chirifophus commanded another party of about four- 
teen hundred men, befides feven hundred light-armed 
infantry. Xenophon had the third, almoft the fame 
in number, of which three hundred were light-armed 
foldiers, with about forty horfe, which were all the ca- 
valry of the army. The firft having obtained (hips 
from the people of * Heraclea, to whom they had fent 
to demand them, fet out before the rell to make fome 
booty, and made a defcent in the port of Calpe. Chi- 
rifophus, who was fick, marched by land j but with- 
out quitting the coaft. Xenophon landed at Heraclea, 
and entered into the heart of the country. 

New divifions arofe. The imprudence of the troops 



* A city of PontuSi 



and 
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and their leaders had involved them in ill meafures, 
not without lofs, from whence the addrefs of Xeno- 
phon extricated them more than once. Being all re- 
united again, after various fuccefs, they arrived by land 
at Chryfopolis in Caledonia facing Byzantium, whither 
they repaired fome days after, having pafled the fmall 
arm of the fea which feparates the two continents, 



They 



nge a frai 

nd from t 
when Xen 



ble hafte thither. He admitted the juftnefs of their re- 
venge, but he made them fen fi ble of the fatal confe- 

quences which would attend it. "After your plunder- 



ed 



ing this city, and deftroying the Lacedse 



cc eftablifhed in it, you will be deemed the mortal ene 



CC 



mies 



cc 



u my country, that had four hundred galleys at fea 
<c and in the arfenals, when it took up arms againft 
<c them, great funis of money in its treafury, a re- 
4i venue of a thoufand talents, and was in pofleffion of 
all the ifles of Greece, and of many cities in Europe 
€C and Alia, of which this was one, has neverthclcfs 
cc been reduced to yield to their power, and fubmit to 
their fway. And do you hope, who are but an 
handful of men, without generals, provifions, allies, 
or any refource either from Tiffapbernes, who has 
betrayed you, or the king of Perfia, whom you 
< c have attempted to dethrone; can you hope, I fay, 



cc 

cc 



cc 



I 



cc 



€C daemonians ? Let us demand fatisfa&ion from the 
€C Byzantines, and not avenge their fault by a much 
greater of our own, which muft draw upon us inc- 
<c vitable ruin." He was believed, and the affair ac- 
commodated. 

(d) From thence he led them to Salmydefla, to ferve 
Seuthes prince of Thrace^ who had before follicited 



(d) Xcnoph, 1, 7. 



g 



to 



i * * 
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to his re-eftablifhment in his father's dominions, of 
which his enemies had deprived him. He had made 



Xenoph 



his troops ; 



but when they had done him the fervice he wanted, 
he was fo far from keeping his word, that he did not 
give them the pay agreed upon. Xenophon reproached 
him exceedingly with this breach of faith ; imputing 
his perfidy to his minifter Heraclides, who thought to 

ter, by faving him a fum of 

money at the expence of juftice, faith, and honefty; 
qualities which ought to be dearer than all others to a 
prince, as they contribute the moft to his reputation, 



ma 



as 



affairs 



ftate. 



minifter 



on honour* probity, and juftice, as mere chimsera's, 
and that there was nothing real but the pofleflion of 
much money, had no thoughts, in confequence, but of 
enriching himfelf by any means whatfoever, and rob- 
bed his mafter firft with impunity, and all his fubje&s 



along with him. 



Xenoph 



efpecially in authority 



" mand, ought to regard juftice, probity, and the 
" faith of engagements, as the moft precious treafure 



poflefs ; and 



as an affured refource, and a 
" infallible fupport in all the events that can happen. 
Heraclides was the more in the wrong for afting in this 
manner With regard to the troops, as he was a native 
of Greece, and not a Thracian ; but avarice had ex- 
tinguifhed all fenfe of honour in him. 

Whilft the difpute between Seuthes and Xenophon 
was warmeft, Charminus and Polynices arrived, as 
ambafladors from Lacedaemon, and brought advice, 
that the republic had declared war againft Tiffaphernes 
and Pharnabafus ; that Thimbron had already em- 
barked with the troops, and promifed aDaric a month 
to every foldier, two to each officer, and four to the 
colonels, who fhould engage in the fervice. Xenophon 



from 



mediat 



due 
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due to him, he went by Tea to Lampfacus with the 
army, which amounted at that time to almoft fix 
thoufand men. From thence he advanced to Perga- 
mus, a city in the province of Troas. Having met 
near Parthenia, where ended the expedition of the 
Greeks, a great nobleman returning into Pcrfia, he 
took him, his wife and children, with all his equipage, 
and by that means found himfelf in a condition to be* 
flow great liberalities amongft the foldiers, and to 
make them a fatisfaftory amends for all the lofles they 
had fuflained. Thimbron at length arrived, who took 
upon him the command of the troops, and having 

joined them with his own, marched againft TilTapher- 
nes and Pharnabafus. 

(e) Such was the event of Cyrus's expedition. Xe- 
nophon reckons from the firft fetting out of that 
prince's army from the city of Ephefus to their arrival 
where the battle was fought, five hundred and thirty 
parafangas or leagues, and fourfcore and thirteen clays 
march ; [f] and in their return from the place of bat- 
tle to Cotyora, a city upon the coaft of the Euxine or 
Black fea, fix hundred and twenty parafangas or 
leagues, and an hundred and twenty days march. And 
adding both together, he fays, the way, going and 
coming, was eleven hundred and fifty * five parafangas 
or leagues,^) and two hundred and fifteen days march ; 
and that the whole time the army took to perform that 
journey, including the days of reft, was fifteen months. 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of Cy- 
rus marched daily, one day with another, almoft fix 
parafangas f or leagues in going, and only five in their 

return. 

(<?) Xenoph. de exped. Cyr. L 2. p. £76. (f) Id. 1. 3. p. 355* 

(g) Xenoph. 1. 7. p. 427. 

* / add, five, tihtcb are left Greeks, and contains, according O 
tut in the text, to make the total the ntjl rt\ciwd opinion, one Inn- 
agree nvith the tivo parts. dred and twenty -jive geometrical 

\ The parafanga is a meafurc paces $ twenty of which in ccnj-> 
if the iv ays peculiar to the Fcrji- qucr.ee arc jejuired to the ccmv'Jt 
#ns % and confifls of three Jiadia. French feajue* And (hi? has h:n 

The Jladium is the fame with the my ruU hitherto > awarding (0 <ivk:ih 
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return 
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It was natural, that Cyrus, who defired to 
liirprize his brother, fhould ufe all poflible diligence 
for that purpofe. 

This retreat of the ten thoufand Greeks has always 
pafled a mongO; the judges in the art of war, as I have 
already obferved, for a perfect model in its kind, and 
never had a parallel. Indeed no enterprize could be 
formed with more valour and bravery, nor conduced 
with more prudence, nor executed with more fuccefs. 
Tea thoufand men, five or fix hundred leagues from 
their own country, who have loll their generals and 
beft officers, and find themfelves in the heart of the 

enemy's vaft empire, undertake, in the fight of a vic- 
torious and numerous army, with the king at the head 

of them, to retire through the feat of his qmpire, and 
in a manner from the gates of his palace, and to tra- 
verfe a vaft extent of unknown countries, almoft all 
in arms againft them, without being difmayed by the 
profpeft of the innumerable obftacles and dangers, ta 
which they were every moment expofed ; pafTes of 
rivers, of mountains and defiles ; open attacks ; fecrefr 
ambufcades from the people upon their rout j famine* 
almoft inevitable in vaft and defert regions; and above, 
all, the treachery they had to fear from the troops, 

who feemed. to be employed in efcorting them, but in 

reality had orders to deftroy them. For Artaxerxes, 
who was fenfible how much the return of thofe Greeks 
into their country would cover him with difgrace, and 
decry the majefty of the empire in the fenfe of all na- 
tions, had left nothing undone to prevent it; and he 
deiired their deftruction, fays Plutarch, more paftion- 

thc parafanra is a leayu: and a 

half. " 

I obfer<ve here a great difficulty, 
fa this calculation ice find \ the or- 
dinary days marches of Cyrus, nvitb 
tf» army of more than an hundred 
th'.ufar.d ma: y would have been one 
day 101th another nine leagues , du- 
ring fi long a time 3 ivhich accord- 
"I to tki judges in military ajjain 



in? 



is absolutely itnpojjibk. TT'/i is 
iv hat has determined me to compute 
the parajanga at no more than A 
league, Sc era I authors have re- 
marked y and indeed it is rot to be 

doubted, that the ftadiurt y and all 
the other mcajurcs of 10 ays of the 
a;:tiet:ts> have atjjercd widely ac- 
cording to times and places } as they 

fiiil do jnitn^fl us, 

ately, 
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ately, than to conquer Cyrus himfelf, or to preferve 
the fovereignty of his eftates. Thofe ten thoufand men 
however, notwithstanding fo many obflades, carried 
their point, and arrived, through a thoufand dangers, 
vi&oriows and triumphant in their own country, 

(h) Anthony long after, when purfaed by the Par. 
thians almoft in the fame country, finding himfelf in 
like danger, cried out in admiration of their invinci- 
ble valour, Oh the retreat of the ten thoufand ! 

And it was the good fuccefs of this famous retreat, 
which filled the people of Greece with contempt for 
Artaxerxcs, by demonftrating to them, that gold, 
filver, luxury, voluptuoufnefs, and a numerous fera- 
glio of women, were the fole merit of the grand mo- 
narch ; but that, as to the reft, his opulence and all 
his boaftcd power were only pride and vain o denta- 
tion. It was this prejudice, more univerfal than ever 
in Greece after this celebrated expedition, that gave 
birth to thofe bold enterprizes of the Greeks, of which 
we fhall foon treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble up- 
on his throne, and brought the Perfian empire to the 
very brink of deftru&ion. 

Sect. VII. Confequences of Cyrus's death in the court 
of Artaxerxes. Cruelty and jealoufy of Paryfatis* Sta- 
tira poifoned. 

(i) T Return to what pafTed after the battle of Cunaxa 

in the court of Artaxerxes. As he believed that 
he killed Cyrus with his own hand, and looked upon 
that a£lion as the moft glorious of his life, he defired 
that all the world fhould think the fame ; and it was 

wounding him in the moft tender part, to difpute that 
honour, or endeavour to divide it, with him- The 
Carian foldier, whom wc mentioned before, not con- 



made 



upon a different pretext, perpetually declarec 
would hear him, that none but himfelf had killed Cy« 

{b) Plut. in Anto. p. 937. 7 SI [Aupiei, (/) Plut. in Arm 

p. 1018— 1021, 

rus. 
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rus, and that the king did him great injuflice in de- 
priving him of the glory due to him. The prince, 
upon being informed of that infolence, conceived a 
jcaloufy equally bafe and cruel, and had the we * 
to caufc him to be delivered to Paryfatis, wh< 
fworn the definition of all thofe that had any 



kn 



lat had any (hare 
in the death of her fon. Animated by her barbarous 
revenge, flic commanded the executioners to take that 
unfortunate wretch, and to make him fuffer the molt 
exquifite tortures during ten days ; then after they had 
torn out liis eyes, to pour molten brafs into his ears, till 
he expired in that cruel mifcryj which was accord- 
ingly executed. 

Mithridates alfo, having boafted in an entertain- 
ment where he had heated his brain with wine, that 
it was he gave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid very 



fottifh and imprudent vanity. He 

ifliment 



'to 



mo 



languifhed in torment during feventcen days, 
laft flowly in exquifite mifery. 
There only remained, for the final execution of her 

to fatiate her vengeance, the nunifli- 



fully 



Mefab 



fter's order had cut off the head and hand of Cyrus. 
But as there was nothing to take hold of in his con- 
duel, Paryfatis laid this fnare for him. She was a wo- 
man of great addrefs, had abundance of wit, and ex- 
celled in playing at a certain game with dice. After 
the war, fhe had been reconciled with the king, played 
often with him, was of all his parties, had an un- 
bounded complaifance for him, and far from contra- 

(lifting him in any thing, prevented his defires, did 
not blufh at indulging his paffions, and even at fupply- 
ing him with the means of gratifying them. But fhe 

took efpecial care never to lofe fight of him, and to 
leave Statira as little alone with him as fhe could, de- 
firing to gain an abfolute afcendant over her fon. 

See the defcription of this torture in the third volume ofthti bific*y, ■ 

Vol. IV. G One 
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One day feeing the king entirely unemployed, and 
with no thoughts but of diverting himfelf, fhe propofcd 
playing at dice with him for a thoufand Darics *, to 
which he readily confented. She fuffered him to win, 
and paid down the money. But affefting regret and 
vexation, fhe preffed him to begin again, and to play 
with her for an eunuch. The king, who fufpefted 
nothing, complied, and they agreed to except five of 
the favourite eunuchs on each fide, that the winner v 
(hould take their choice out of the reft, and the lofcr 
be bound to deliver him. Having made thefe condi* 
tions, they fat down to play. The queen was all at- 
tention to the game, and made ufe of all her Ikill and 
addrefs in it; befides which the dice favoured her. 
She won, and chofe Mefabates, for he was not one of 
the excepted. Aflbon as fhe got him into her hands, 
before the king could have the leaft fufpicion of the 
revenge fhe meditated, fhe delivered him to the exe- 
cutioners, and commanded them to flea him alive, to 
lay him afterwards upon three f crofs bars, and to 
ftretch his fkin at large before his eyes upon two flakes 
prepared for that purpofe ; which was performed ac- 
cordingly. When the king knew this, he was very 
forry for it, and violently angry with his mother. But 
without giving herfelf any further trouble about it, 
fhe told him with a fm ile, and in a jefting way, 
" Really, you are a great lofer, and muft be highly 
* c in the right, to be fo much out of humour for a 
cc decrepid wretch of an eunuch, when I, who loft a 
" thoufand good Darics, and paid them down upon 
" the fpot, don't fay a word, and am fatisfied," 

All thefe cruelties feem to have been only effays and 
preparations for a greater crime Paryfatis meditated, 
She had retained at heart a violent hatred for queen 
Statirn, which {he had fuffered to efcape her upon 
many occafions. She perceived plainly, that her crc- 

* The Dttit StuJ TXcrib ten f Plutarch explains tkiuircum* 
dirt i • f;+ .'.V £ >ii- fa rtter m 
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dit with the king her fon, was only the efFeft of his 
rcfpeft and confideration for her as his mother ; 
whereas that for Statira was founded in love and con- 
fidence, the beft fecurity of credit with him. Of what 
is not the jealoufy of an ambitious woman capable I 
This refolved to rid herfelf, whatever it coft her, of 

fo formidable a rival. 

For the more certain attainment of her ends, flic 
feigned a reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, and 
treated her with all the exterior marks of fincere friend- 
fhip and real confidence. The two queens, appearing 
therefore to have forgot their former fufpicions and dif- 
ferences, lived well together, faw one another as be- 
fore, and eat at each other's apartments. But as both 
of them knew, how much the friendfhips and carefles 
of the court were to be relied upon, efpecially amongft 
the women, they were neither of them deceived in 
the other; and the fame fears always fubfifting, they 

kept upon their guard, and never eat but of the fame 
diflies and pieces. Could one believe it poffible to de- 
ceive fo attentive and cautious a vigilance ? Paryfatis 
one day, when her daughter-in-law was at table with 
her, took an extremely exquifite bird, that had been 
ferved up, cut it in two parts, gave one half to Statira, 
and eat the other herfelf. Statira foon after was feized 
with (harp pains, and having quitted the table, died 
in the moft horrible convullions, not without infpiring 
the king with the moft violent fufpicions of his mo- 
ther, of whofe cruelty, and implacable and revengeful 
fpirit, he was fufficiently fenlible before. He made 
the ftri&eft enquiry into the crime. All his mother's 
officers and domeftics were feized, and put to the ques- 
tion ; when Gygis, one of Paryfatis's women and con- 
fidents, confeffed the whole. She had caufed one fide 
of a knife to be rubbed with poifon, fo that Paryfatis, 
having cut the bird in two, put the found part into her 
own mouth direftly, and gave Statira the other that 
was poifoned. Gygis was put to death after the man- 
ner the Perfxans pujiifhed poifoners, which is thus : 

G 2 They 
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They lay their heads upon a great and very broad 
itone, and beat upon it with another till they arc en- 
tirely cruftied, and have no remains of their former 
figure. As for Paryfatis, the king contented himfelf 
with confining her to Babylon , where flic demanded 
to retire, and told her, that he would never fet lh 
;oot within it whilft (he was there. 

CHAPTER III. 

TH E principal contents of this chapter are the 
enterprizes of the Lacedemonians in Afia mi- 
jior, their defeat at Cnidos, the re-eftablifhment cf 
the walls and power of Athens, the famous peace or 
Antalcidcs prescribed the Greeks by Artaxerxes Miic- 
inon, the wars of that prince agahift Evagoras king of 
Cyprus, and the Caduiians. The perfons, who are 
jnoft confpicuous in this interval, are Lyfander and 
Agefilaus on the fide of the Lacedaemonians, and Co- 
tton on that of the Athenians. 

Sect, L The Grecian clues of Ionia implore aid cf the 
Lacedaemonians agahijl Artaxerxes. Rare prudena 
of a lady continued In her husband's government after 

his death. Jgcfilaus defied king of Sparta. His 
character* 

(Jc) 'T 1 H E cities of Ionia, that had taken party with 

Cyrus, apprehending the refentment of Tiffa- 
phernes, had applied to the Lacedaemonians, as the 
deliverers of Greece, for their fupport in the pofieffion 
of the liberty they enjoyed, and to prevent their coun- 
try from being ravaged. We have already faid that 
Tbimbron was font thither, to whofc troops Xenophon 
had joined his, after their return fromPerha. (/) Thim- 
bron was foon recalled upon fome difcontent, and had 
for his fucccfibr Dercyllidas, furnamcd Sifyphus, from 
hi.-> induftry in finding rclourccs, and his capacity in 

(••} X^-nnp],. C:xc, I 3. p. 4:9— 4^7« (0 A. M. 3605-. 
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inventing machines of war. He took upon him the 
command of the army at Ephefus. When he arrived 
there, he was apprized, that there was a difference be- 
tween the two fatraps, who commanded in the country,, 
The provinces of the Perfian monarchy, of which 
feveral, fituate at the extremity of the empire, re- 
quired too much application to be governed immedi- 
ately by the prince, were confided to the care of the 
great lords, commonly called fatraps. They had each 
of them in their government an almoft fovereign au- 
thority, and were, properly fpeaking, not unlike the 
viceroys we fee in our days in fome neighbouring 
ftates. They were fupplied with a number of troops 
fufficient for the defence of the country. They ap- 
pointed all officers, difpofed of the governments of ci- 
ties, and were charged with levying and remitting the 
tributes to the prince. They had power to raife troops, 
to treat with neighbouring ftates, and even with the 
generals of the enemy ; in a word, to do every thing 
neceflary to the good order and tranquillity of their go- 
vernments. They were independent of one another ; 
and though they ferved the fame matter, and it was 
their duty to concur to the fame ends, neverthelefs 
each being more affe&ed with the particular advan- 
tage of his own province than the general good of the 

empire, they often differed among themfelves, formed 
oppofite defigns, refufed aid to their collegues in ne- 
ceffity, and fometimes even a£led entirely againft them. 
The remotenefs of the court, and the abfence of the 
prince, gave room for thefe diffenfions ; and perhaps a 
fecret policy contributed to keep them up, to elude, or 
prevent, confpiracies, which too good an underftanding 
amongft the governors might have excited. 

Dercyllidas having heard therefore, that Tiffapher- 
nes and Pharnabafus were at variance, made a truce 
with the former, that he might not have them both 
upon his hands at the fame time, entered Pharnabafus's 
province, and advanced as far as Alolia. 

Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province 

G 3 under 
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under the fatrap's authority; and as after 'his death it 
was to have been given to another, Mania, his wi. 
clow, went to Pharnabafus with troops and prefents, 
and told him, that having been the wife of a man 
who had rendered him great fervices, fhe delired him 
not to deprive her of her hufband's reward ; that fhe 
v/ould ferve him with the fame zeal and fidelity ; and 
that, if fhe failed in either, he was always at liberty 
to take her government from her. She was continued 
in it by this means, and acquitted herfelf with all the 
judgment and ability, that could have been expe&ed 
from the moft confummate perfon in the arts of ru- 
ling. To the ordinary tributes, which her hufband 
had paid, fhe added prefentsof an extraordinary mag- 
nificence, and when Pharnabafus came into her pro- 
vince, flie entertained him more fplendidly than any 
of the other governors. She was not contented with 
the confervation of the cities committed to her care, 
fhe made new conquefts, and took * LarifTa, Amaxita, 
and Colona. 

Hence we may ob ferve, that prudence, good fenfe, 
and courage, are of all fexes. She was prefcnt in all 
expeditions in a chariot, and in perfon decreed rewards 
and punifhments. None of the neighbouring provinces 
had a finer army than hers, in which fhe had a great 
number of Greek foldiers in her pay. She even at- 
tended Pharnabafus in all his enterprizes, and was af 
no common fupport to him. So that the fatrap, who 
knew all the value of fo extraordinary a merit, did 
more honour to this lady, than to all the other gover- 
nor?. He even admitted her into his council, and 
treated her with fuch adiftin&ion, as might have ex- 
cited jtaloufy, if the modefty and affability of that 
lady had not prevented bad effefts, by throwing in a 
manner a veil over alJ her perfections, which foftencd 
their hi ft re, and let them only appear to be the objects 
of admiration. 

She had no enemies but in her own family. Midias, 

* From rbe Lydians end Pifidians* 
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l»r fon-in-law, flung with the reproach of fuffering a 
woman to command in his place, and abufing the en- 
tire confidence (he repofed in him, which gave him 
accefs to her at all times, ftrangled her with her fon. 
After her death he feized two fortrefTes, wherein Ihe 
had fecured her treafures ; the other cities declared 
againft him. He did not long enjoy the fruits of his 
crime. Dercyllidas happily arrived at this junfture. 
AH the fortrefTes of j9£olia, either voluntarily or by 
force, furrendered to him, and Midias was deprived of 
the pofleflions he had fo unjuftly acquired. The La- 
cedaemonian general having granted Pharnabafus a 
truce, took up his winter quarters in Bithynia, to avoid 
being chargeable to his allies. 

(m) The next year, being continued in the com- 
mand, he marched into Thrace, and arrived at the 
Cherfonefus. He knew, that the deputies of the coun- 
try had been at Sparta to reprefent the neceflity of for- 
tifying the Ifthmus with a good wall againft the fre- 
quent incurfions of the Barbarians, which prevented 
the cultivation of the lands. Having mcafurcd the 
fpace, which is more than a league in breadth, he dis- 
tributed the work amongft the foldiers, and the wall 
was finiihed in the autumn of the fame year. Within 
this fpace were enclofcd eleven cities, fcvcral ports, a 
great number of arable lands, and plantations, with 
pafture of all kinds. The work being tinifhed, he re* 
turned into Afia, after having reviewed the cities, and 
found them all in good condition. 

(n) Conon the Athenian, after lofing the battle of 
iEgofpotamos, having condemned himfelf to a volun- 
tary banifhment, continued in the ifle of Cyprus with 
king Evagoras, not only for the fafety of his pcrfon, 
but in expectation of a change in affairs ; like one, fays 
Plutarch, who waits the return of the tide before he 
embarks. He had always in view the re-eftabliihment 
of the Athenian power, to which his defeat had given 

(iw) A, M. 3606. Ant. J. C. 398. Xcnoph. p. 487, 43 3. 
PiuU in Artax, p. 1 021. 
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a mortal wound ; and full of fidelity and zeal for his 
country, tl nugh little favourable to him, perpetu- 
ally meditated the means to raife it from its ruins, and 
re (lore it to its ancient fplendor. 

This Athenian general, knowing the fuccefs of his 
views had cccafion for a powerful fupport, wrote to 
Arta::erxes to explain his projects to him, and ordered 
the pcrfon who carried his letter, to apply himfelf to 

Ctefias, who would give it to the king. It was ac- 
cordingly delivered to that phyfician, who, it is faid, 
though he did not approve the contents of it, added 
to what Conon had wrote, that he defired the king 
would fend C iff: as to hhu, being a pcrfon very capable of 
fervice ^ cfpa tally in maritime affairs, [o) Pharna- 
Wus, in concert with Conon, was gone to court to 

complain again ft the conduct of Tiflaphernes, as too 
much in favour of the Lacedaemonians. Upon the 
warm inftanccs of Pharnabafus, the king ordered five 
hundred talents * to be paid him for the equipment of 
a fleet, with infeructions to give Conon the command 
of it. He font Ctefias into Greece, who, after having 
vifited Cnidos, his native country, went to Sparta. 

(p) This Ctefias was at firft in the fervice of Cyrus, 
whom he had followed in his expedition. He was 
taken prifoner in the battle wherein Cyrus was killed, 
and was made ufe of to drefs the wounds Artaxcrxcs 
had received, of which he acquitted himfelf fo well, 
that the king retained him in his fervice, and made 
iiim his firft phyfician. He paflcd feveral years in his 
fervice in that quality. Whilft he was there, the 
Greeks, upon all their occafions at the court, applied 
themfelves to him ; as Conon did on this. His long 
refidence in Pcrfia, and at the court, had given him the 
neceflary time and means for his information in the 
hiflory of the country, which lie wrote in three and 

(c ) Died. I. 14. p. 267. Juflin. 1. 6. c. I. (/>) Strab. 1. 14. 

p. 656. Plut. in Artax- p. 1014 — 1017 — 102c. Diod. 1, 14. p« 273. 
Ariftot. de hift. anim, J. 8, c. 28. Phot. Ccd. LXH 
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twenty books. The fir ft contained the hiftory of the 
A (Tynans and Babylonians from Ninus and Semiramis 
down to Cyrus. The other feventeen treated of the 
Perfian affairs from the beginning of Cyrus's reign to 
the third year of the XCVth olympiad, which agrees 
with the three hundred and ninety-eighth before J E~ 
SUS CHRIST. He wrote alfo an hiftory of In- 
dia. Photius has given us feveral extracts of both thefe 
hiltories, which are all that remain of Ctehas, He 
often contradicts Herodotus, and differs fo met imcs alfo 
from Xenophen. He was in no great eftiniation with 
the antients, who fpeak of him as of a very vain man 3 
whofe veracity is not to be relied on, and who has in - 
fated fables, and fometimes even lies, in his hiftory, 

(q) Tiflaphernes and Pharnabafus, though fecretly 
each others enemies, had upon the king's orders uni- 
ted their troops, to oppofe the enterprizes of Dercylli- 
das, who had marched into Caria. They had reduced 
him to poft himfelf fo difadvantagioufly, that he muft 
inevitably have periflied, had they charged him imme- 
diately, without giving him time to look about him. 
Pharnabafus was of this opinion : but Tiflaphernes ap- 
prehending the valour of the Greeks, who had been of 
Cyrus's army, which he had experienced, and to whom 
he conceived all others refembled, propofed an inter- 
view, which was accepted, Dercyllidas having de- 
manded, that the Grecian cities fhould continue free, 
and Tiflaphernes, that the army and generals of La- 
ced aemon fhould retire ; they made a trace, till me 
anfwers of their refpe^ive mailers could be known. 

(/•) Whilft thefe things patted in Alia, tlie Lacede- 
monians rcfolved to chailhe the infolence of the peopb 
of Elis, who, not content, with having entered int> 
an alliance with their enemies in the Peloponncflaii 
war, prevented their difputing the prizej in the Olym- 
pic games. Upon pretence of the non-payment of a 
line by Sparta, they had infulted their citizens du- 

(?) A. M. 3607. Ant. J. C, ^9, Xcnoph. hilt. Or-rr. !, ~, p. 
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ring the games, and hindered Agis from facrificing in 
the temple of Jupiter Olyrnpius. That king was 
charged with this expedition, which did not terminate 
till the third year after. He could have taken their 
city Olympia, which had no works, but contented 
himfelt with plundering the fuburbs, and the places 
f^r the exercifes, which were very fine. They de- 
manded peace, which was granted, and were differed 
to retain the fuperintendency of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, to which they had not much right 5 but 
were more worthy of that honour than thofe who dis- 
puted it with him. 

(s) Agis in his return fell fick, and died upon arriv- 
ing at Sparta. Almoft divine honours were paid to his 
memory, and after the expiration of fome days, ac- 
cording to cuftom, Leotychides and Agefilaus, the 
one fon, and the other brother of the deceafed, difpu* 
ted the crown. The latter maintained, that his com- 
petitor was not the fon of Agis, and fupported his af- 
lertion by the confeffion of the queen herfelf, who knew 
beft, and who had often, as well as her hufband, ac- 
knowledged as much. In efFeft there was a current 
report, that {he had him by Alcibiades (/), :js has been 
related in its place, and that the Athenian general had 
corrupted her by a prefent of a * thoufand Danes. 
Agis protcfted the contrary at his death. Leotychides 
having thrown himfelf at his feet all bathed in his tears, 
he could net refufe the grace he implored of him, and 
owned him for his fon before ail that were prefent. 

Moft of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and 
great merit of Agefilaus, and deeming it an extraor- 
dinary advantage to have a perfon for their king, who 
had been educated amongft them, and pafled like them 
through all the rigour of the Spartan education, 1 up- 
ported him with their whole power. An ancient ora- 
cle, that advifed Sparta to beware of a lame rcign^ was 

(5) X*.noph. p. 493. Pint, in Lyf. p. 445, In Agcfil. p« 597* 
(/) Atht-n. J. 12. p. 534. 
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urged againft him. Lyfander only made a jeft of it, and 
turned his fenfe againtt Leotychides himfelf ; endea- 
vouring to prove, that as a baftard, he was the lame 
king the oracle intended to caution them againft. A- 
gefilaus as well by his own great qualities, as the power- 
ful fupport of Lyfander, carried it againft his nephew, 
and was declared king. 

As by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Agis, 
his brother Agefilaus, who feemed to be deftined to 
pafs his life as a private perfon, was educated like 
other children in the Spartan difcipline, which was a 
very rough manner of life, and full of laborious exer- 
cife, but * taught youth obedience perfectly well. 
The law difpenfed with this education only to fuch 
children, as were defigned for the throne. Agefilaus 
therefore had this in peculiar, that he did not arrive at 
commanding, till he had firft learnt perfectly well how 
to obey. From thence it was, that of all the kings 
of Sparta he beft knew how to make his fubjeits love 
and efteem him, + becaufe that prince, to the great 
qualities with which nature had endowed him for 
commanding and the fovereignty, had united by his 
education the advantage of being humane and popular. 

It is furprizing that Sparta, a city fo renowned in 
point of education and policy, (hould conceive it pro- 
per to abate any thing of its feverity and difcipline 
in favour of the princes who were to reign , they hav- 
ing moft need of being early habituated to the yoke of 
obedience, in order to their being the better qualified 
to command. 

(u) Plutarch obferves, that from his infancy Agefi- 
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laus was remarkable for uniting qualities in himfelf, 
which are generally incompatible; a vivacity of fpirh, 
a vehemence, an invincible refolution in appearance, 
an ardent pa/lion for being firft and furpafling all others, 
with a gentlenefs, fubmiffion, and docility, that com- 



pnea at a iingie word, ana made him infinitely leniibic 
of the Iighteft reprimand ; fo that every thing might 
be obtained of him from the motives of honour, but 
nothing by fear or violence. 

He was lame, but that defect was covered by the 
gracefulnefs of his perfon, and ftill more by the 
gaiety with which he fupported and rallied it firft him- 
ielf. It may even be faid, that the infirmity of his 
body fet his valour and paflion for glory in aftronger 
light ; there being no labour nor enterprize, however 
difficult, that he would refufe upon account of that 
inconvenience, 

(x) Praife, without an air of truth and fincerity, 
was fo far from giving him pleafure, that it offended 
him, and was never received by him as fuch, but when 
it came from the mouths of thofe, who upon other oc- 
cafions had rcprefentcd his failings to him with free- 
dom. He would never fuffer during his life that his 
picture fhould be drawn, and even in dying, exprefsly 
forbad any image to be made of him, either in colours 
or relievo, (y) His ronfon was, that his great aftions, 
if he had done any, would fupply the place of monu- 
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would do him no maimer of honour. We only know, 
that he was of fmall ftature, which the Spartans did 
not afte£t in their kings ; and Theophraftus affirm^ 
that the Ephori laid a fine upon their king Archida- 
mus, the father of him we fpeak of, for having c- 
fpoufed a very little woman : - For. faid they, 
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of living with the Spartans, behaved better with regard 
to his enemies than his friends j for he never did the 
leaft wrong to the former, and often violated juftice in 
favour of the latter. He would have been afhamed 
not to have honoured and rewarded his enemies, when 
their a&ions deferved it ; and was not able to reprove 
his friends, when they committed faults. He would 

even fupport them when they were in the wrong (<?), 
and upon fuch occafions looked upon the zeal for juftice 
as a vain pretence to cover the refufal of ferving them. 
And in proof of this, a fhort letter is cited, wrote by 
him to a judge in recommendation of a friend; the 
words are : If Nicias be not guilty acquit him for his 
innocence ; if he be, acquit him for my fah ; but however 
it be, acquit hi?n. 

It is underftanding the rights and privileges of friend- 
fhip very ill, to be capable of rendering it in this man- 
ner the accomplice of crimes, and the proteftrefs of 
bad aftions. It is the fundamental law of friendfhip, 
fays Cicero, never to afk of, or grant any thing to, 

friends, that does not confift with juftice and honour : 
[b) Hczc prima lex in amicitia fanciatur, ut neque rcgc~ 
mus res turpes, ncc faciamm rogatL 

Agcfilaus was not fo delicate in this point, at leaft 
in the beginning, and omitted no occafion of gratify- 
ing his friends, and even his enemies. By this offici- 
ous and obliging conduct, fupported by his extraordi- 
nary merit, he acquired great credit, and almoft abfo- 
lute power in the city., which ran fo high as to render 
him fufpe&ed by his country* The Ephori, to pre- 
vent its effe£b, and give a check to his ambition, laid 
a fine upon him ; alledging as their fole rcafon, * that 
he attached the hearts of - the citizens to himfelf alone, 
which were the right of the republic, and ought not tc 
be poflefled but in common. 

When he was declared king, he was pat into poflef- 
fion of the whole eftate of his brother Agis, of which 
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Leotychides was deprh'ed as a baftard. But feeing the 
relations of that prince, on the fide of his mother 
Lampito, were all very poor, he divided the whole in- 
heritance with them, and by that a6i of generofity ac- 
quired great reputation, and the good-will cf all the 
world, inftead of the envy and hatred, he might have 
drawn upon himfelf by the inheritance. Thefe fort of 
facrifices are glorious, tho* rare, and can never be fuf- 
ficiently efteemed. 

Never was king of Sparta fo powerful as Agefilaus, 
and it was only, as Xenophon fays, by obeying his 
country in every thing, that he acquired fo great an 
authority ; which feems a kind of paradox, thus ex- 
plained by Plutarch. The greateft power veiled at 
that time in the Ephori and fenate. The office of the 
Ephori fubfifted only one year ; they were inftituted to 
Jimit the too great power of the kings, and to ferve as 
a barrier againft it, as we have obferved elfewhere. 
For this reafon, the kings of Sparta, from their efta- 
blifhment, had always retained a kind of hereditary 
averfion for them, and continually oppofed their mea- 
fures. Agefilaus took a quite contrary method. In- 
ftead of being perpetually at war with them, and clafh- 
ing upon all occasions with their meafures, he made it 
his bufinefs to cultivate their good opinion, treated 
them always with the utmoft deference and regard, ne- 
ver entered up«n the leaft enterprize, without having 
firft communicated it to them, and upon their fum- 
mons quitted every thing, and repaired to the fenate 
with the utmoft promptitude and refignation : When- 
ever he fat upon his throne to adminifter juftice, if the 
Ephori entered, he never failed to rife up to do them 
honour. By all thefe inftances of refpeft, he feemed 
to add new dignity to their office, whilft in reality he j 
augmented his own power, without its being obferved, 
and added to the fovereignty a grandeur the more folid 
and permanent, as it was the effeft of the people's good- ; 

Will and cfteem for him. The greateft of the Roman 

empercrsj ! 
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emperors, as Auguftus,Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, 
were convinced, that theutmoft a prince could do, to> 
honour and exalt the principal magiftrates, was only 
adding to his ow n power, and ftrengthening his au- 
thority, which neither ftiould, nor can be founded in 
any thing but juftice. 

Such was Agefilaus, of whom much will be faid 
hereafter, and with whofe character it was therefore 
necelTary to begin. 

Sect. II. Agefilaus fets out for Afia. Lyfander falls 
out with him^ and returns to Sparta. His ambitious 
deftgns to alter the fuccejfion to the throne. 

(f)AGESILAUS had fcarce afcended the throne, 

when accounts came from Afia, that the king 
of Perfia was fitting out a great fleet, with intent to 
deprive the Lacedaemonians of their empire at fea. 
Conon's letters, feconded by the remonftrances of 
Pharnabafus, who had in concert reprefented to Arta* 
xerxes the power of Sparta as formidable, had made a 
ftrong impreflion upon that prince. From that time 
he had it ferioufly in his thoughts to humble that proud 
republic, by railing up its rival, and by that means re- 
eftabliming the antient ballance between them, which 
could alone allure his fafety, by keeping them perpetu- 
ally employed againft each other, and thereby pre- 
vented from uniting their forces againft him. 

Lyfander, who defired to be fent into Afia, in or- 
der to re-eftablifh his creatures and friends in the go- 
vernment of the cities, from which Sparta had re- 
moved them, ftrongly difpofed Agefilaus to take upon 
himfelf the charge of the war, and to prevent the Bar- 
barian king, by attacking him remote from Greece, 

before he fhould have finimed his preparations. The 
republic having made this propofal to him, he could 
not refufe it, and charged himfelf with the expedition 
againft Artaxerxes, upon c .ndition that thirty Spartan 

(t) A. M. 3608. Ant. J. C. 396. Xenoph. hift. Graec. J. 3. p. 49^, 

496. Id. de Agefcl, p. 6 5a, PluU in A^clil. p. 598, % in X-yfond. P . 446. 

captains 
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captains fhould be granted him, to aflift him and coni- 
pofe his council, with two thoufand new citizens to he 
chofen out of the helots who had been lately made free- 
men, and fix thoufand troops of the allies, which was 
immediately refolved. Lyfander was placed at die 
head of the thirty Spartans, not only upon account of 
his great reputation, and the authority he had acquiied, 
but for the particular friendfhip between him and Age- 
filaus, who was indebted to him for the throne, \ 
well as the honour which had been lately conferred up- 
on him of being elected generaliffimo. 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had fol- 
lowed Cyrus, and whom the whole power of Perfia 
was not able to prevent from retreating into their own 
country, had infpired all Greece with a wonderful 
confidence in their forces, and a fupreme contempt for 
the Barbarians. In this difpofition of' the people, the 

Lacedaemonians conceived it would reproach them, to 
neglc£t fo favourable a conjuncture for delivering the 

Greeks in Afia from their fubje&ion to thofe Barba- 
rians, and for putting an end to the outrages and vio- 
lences with which they were continually opprefling 
them. They had already attempted this by their ge- 
nerals Thimbron and Dercyllidas ; but all their en- 
deavours having hitherto proved ineffectual, they re- 
. ferred the conduft of this war to the care of Agefilaus. 
He promifed them either to conclude a glorious peace 
with the Perfians, or to employ them fo effectually, as 
fhould leave them neither leifure nor inclination to carry 
the war into Greece. The king had great views, and 
thought of nothing lefs than attacking Artaxcrxes in 

Perfia itfelf. i 
When he arrived at Ephefus, Tiflaphernes fent to ' 
demand what reafon had induced his coming into Afia, 
and why he had taken up arms. He replied, that he 
came to aid the Greeks who inhabited there, and to re- 
eftablifh them in their anticnt liberty, (d) Thefatrap, 
who was not yet prepared, preferred art to force, an c { ; 

Xencph, p. 496 & 6j2, 

a/furcd 
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allured him, that his mafter would give the Grecian 
cities of Afia their liberty, provided he committed no 



hoftilit) 



Agefi- 



laus agreed, and the truce was fworn on both fides. 
Tiflaphernes, who laid no great ftrefs upon an oath, 
{00k the advantage of this delay to aflemble troops on 
all fides. The Lacedaemonian general was apprized 



ffa 



kep 



a very fhort and precarious fuccefs ; whereas a reputa- 
tion eftablifhed upon inviolable fidelity in the obfer- 
vance of engagements, which the perfidy itfclf of other 
contracting parties has not power to alter, will cfta- 

blifh a credit and confidence, equally ufeful and glo- 
rious. In effe&,. Xenophon remarks, that this reli- 
gious obfervation of treaties gained him the univerfal 
efteem and opinion of the cities ; whilft the different 
condudl of Tiflaphernes entirely loft him their favour, 
(e) Agefilaus made ufe of this interval in acquiring 
an exaft knowledge of the ftate of the cities, and in 
making fuitable regulations. He found great diforder 
every where, their goverment being neither democra- 
tical, as under the Athenians, nor ariftocratical, as 
Lyfander had eftablifhed it. (/) The 



ntry 



known him 



with Agefilaus, nor 



court to him, conceiving, that he had the title of ge- 
neral for form-fake only, and that the whole power 
really vefted in Lyfander. As no governor had ever 



much g 



mies, it is 



much 



loved by the one and feared by the other. All there- 
fore were eager tO k pay their homage to him, were 
every day in crowds at his door, and made his train 
very numerous when he went abroad ; whilft Agefilaus 
remained almoft alone. Such a conduct could not fail 
of offending a general and king, extremely fenfible and 

(e) A. M. 3609. Ant. J. C. 395- (fj Plut. in Agefil. p. 599* 

6ooi In Lyfand. p. 446, 447. 

delicate 
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delicate in what regarded his authority j though other- 
wife not jealous of any one's merit, but on the con- 
trary, much inclined to diftinguifh it with his favour. 
He did not diflemble his difguft. He paid no regard 
to Lyfander's recommendations, and ceafed to employ 
him hirrifelf. Ly fender prefently perceived this altera- 
tion in regard to him. He difcontinued his applies 
tions for his friends to the king, defired them not to 
vifit him any more, nor attach themfelves to him, but 
to addrefs themfelves direfily to the king, and to culti- 
vate the favour of thofe, who in the prefent times had 
power to ferve and advance their creatures- The 
greateft part of them gave over importuning him with 
their affairs, but did not ceafe to pay their court to him. 
On the contrary, they were only more afliduous than 
ever about his perfon, attended him in throngs when he 
took the air abroad, and regularly affifted at all his ex- 
ercifes. Lyfander naturally vain, and long accuftomed 
to the homage and fubmiffion that attended abfolute 
power, did not take fufficient care to remove the bufy 
crowd from his perfon, that continually made their ad- 
ikefles to him with more application than ever. 

This ridiculous affe&ation of authority and gran- 
deur grew ftill more and more offenfive to Agefilaus, 
and feemed as if intended to infult him. He refented 
it fo highly, that having given the mod confidcrable 
commands and beft governments to private officers, he 
appointed Lyfander commiflary of the ftores, and dif- 
tributor of provifions; and afterwards to infult and 
deride the Ionians, he told them, that they might now 
go and confult his ?najler-butcher. 

Lyfander thought it then incumbent upon him to 
fpeak, and to come to an explanation with him. Their 
converfation was brief and Laconic. Certainly^ my lord % 
faid Lyfander, you very well know how to deprefs your 
friends. Yes, when they would fet themfelves above me \ 
but when they are Jludious of my dignity, I know alfo how 
to let them Jhare in it. hut perhaps, my lord, replied 

Lyfander, / have been injured by falfe reports, and 

things 
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iking* I never did, have been imputed to me. I muji beg 
ihrefore, if it be only upon account of the Jlr angers, who 
have all of them their eyes upon us, that you would give 
M an employment in your army, wherein you Jhall think 
m leaf} capable of difpleaftng, and mojl of ferving you 

ffeftualfy* 

The effe& of this converfation was the lieutenancy 
of the Hellefpont, which Agefilaus gave him. In this 
employment he retained all his refentment, without 
however negle&ing any part of his duty, or of what 
conduced to the fuccefs of affairs. Some fmall time 
after he returned to Sparta, without any marks of ho- 
nour and diftindtion, extremely incenfed againft 



fible of it. 



making him perfectly 



It muft be allowed that Lyfander's conduft, as we 
have here reprefented it, denotes a vanity and narrow- 



much 



tation. Perhap 



delicacy 



honour, and that he was a 
friend and benefa&or, whom 



fecret animadverfions, attended with opennefs of heart 
and expreflions of kindnefs, might have reclaimed to 
his duty. But as Ihining as Lyfander's merit, and as 
confiderable as the fervices he had rendered Agefilaus, 
might be, they could not all of them give him a right, 
not only to an equality with his king and general, but 
to the fuperiority he affe&ed, which in fome meafure 



m 



He 



remembered 



forget himfelf, and to exceed the bound 



iuft fubordination. 



Sparta, he had it ferioufly 



two families, c 
Hercules* who 



mind 



many 
; only 



)ofterity 
When I 



lander had attained to that high degree of power, which 

(?) Plutt in Lyfand. p. 447, 448. Diod. I 14. p. 244, 245, 

his 
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his great actions had acquired him, he began to fee 
with pain a city, whofe glory had been fo much aug- 
mented by his exploits, under the government of 
princes, to whom he gave place neither in valour nor 
birth ; for he defcended, as well as themfelves, from 
Hercules. He therefore fought means to deprive thofe 
two houfes of the fole fucceffion to the crown, and to 
extend that right to all the other branches of the Hc- 
raclides, and even according to fome, to all the natives 
of Sparta ; flattering himfelf, that if his defign took 
effect, no Spartan could be capable of difputing that 

and that he fhould have the prefe- 



rence to all others. 



a 



Lyfander's fhe 



from whom a re- 



public has molt to apprehend. Thofe haughty valiant 
fpirits, accuftomed to abfolutc power in armies, bring 
back with viclory a daring loftinefs of mind, always 
to be dreaded in afreeftate. Sparta, in giving Lyfan- 
der unlimited power, and leaving it for fo many years 



fufficiently confid 



is more dangerous, than to confide to perfons of fupc- 
rior merit and abilities, employments of fuprenie au- 
thority, which naturally expofes them to the temptation 
of rendering themfelves independent, and abfolutc 



ma 



Lyfandcr was not proof againft it, 
and praclifed fecrctly to open himfelf a way to the 

throne. 

The undertaking was bold, and required long pre- 
parations. He 



WltJl- 



more 



out fir ft making ufe of the fear of the divinity, an J 
the terrors of fuperftition, to amaze and fubdue the o 

eafy difpontion to receive what he 
wanted to have them underftand : for he knew that at 
Sparta, as well as throughout all Greece, nothing oi 
the leaft importance was determined, without the ora- 
cle's being previoufly confulted. He tempted \v:rh 
great prefents the priefts and prieftefTes of Delphcs, 

Dodona, and Amnion ; though ineffectually at that 

time; 
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time ; and the latter even fent ambafladors to Sparta, 
toaccufe him of impiety and facritege ; but he extri- 
cated himfelf from that bad affair by his credit and 

addrcfs. 

It was neceflary to fet other engines at work. A 
woni:m in the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that file 
was with child by Apollo, had been delivered fome 
years before of a fon, to whom the name of Silenus 
was given, and thegreateft perfons of that nation had 
difputcd the honour of nurfing and educating him. 
Lvfander, taking this wondrous birth for the com- 
mencement, and in a manner the foundation, of the 
piece he meditated, fupplied the reft himfelf, by em- 
ploying a good number of perfons and thofe not incon- 
iiderable, to difperfe, by way of prologue to the per- 
formance, the miraculous birth of this infant ; where- 
by, no affe&ation appearing in them, people were dif- 
pofed to believe it. This being done, they brought 
certain difcourfes from Delphos to Sparta, which were 
induftrioufly fpread abroad every where : That the 
priefts of the temple had in their cuftody fome books 
of very antient oracles, which they kept concealed 
from all the world, and of which it was not permitted, 
cither for them or any other perfons whatfoever, to 
have any knowledge ; and that only a fon of Apollo, 
who was to come in procefs of time, after having given 
undoubted proofs of his birth to thofe who had the 

books in their keeping, was to take and carry them 

away. 

All this being well premifed, Silenus was to prefent 
himfelf to the priefts, and demand thofe oracles as the 
fon of Apollo ; and the priefts who were in the fecret, 
as adlors well prepared and fully inftru&ed in their • 
parts, were on their fide to make the moft exa£l and 
circumftantial enquiry into every thing, not without 
aftedting great difficulty, and afking endlefs queftions 
for the full proof of his birth. At length, as abfo- 

lutely convinced, that this Silenus was the real fon of 

Apollo, they were to produce the books, and deliver 

them 
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them to him; after which, this fon of Apollo was to 
read the prophecie* contained in them, in the prefence 
of all the world ; and particularly that for which the 
whole contrivance had been cooked up. The fenfe of 
this was, That it was more expedient and advantage 
for the Spartans to eleSi no king for the future but the rmjl 
wortty of their citizens. Lyfander in confequence was 
to mount the tribunal, to harangue the citizens, and 
induce them to make this alteration. Cleon of Halt, 
carnaflus, a celebrated rhetorician, hadcompofed a very 
eloquent difcourfe for him upon this fubje#, which he 
had go . by Jieart. 

Silenus grew up, and repaired to Greece in order to 
play his part, when Lyfander had the mortification to 
fee his piece mifcarry, by the timidity and defertion of 
one of his principal a&ors, who broke his word, and 
difappeared at the very inftant it was to have been per. 
formed. Though this intrigue had been carried on a 
great while, it was tranfa&ed with fo much fecrefy to 
to the time it was to have made its appearance, that 
nothing of it was known during the life of Lyfander, 
How it came to light after his death, we fhall foon 
relate, but muft at prefent return to Tiflaphernes. 

Sect. III. Expeditions of Agefilaus in Afia. Difgraa 
and death of Tiflaphernes. Sparta gives Agefilaus the 
command of its armies by fea and land. He depute* 
Pifander to command the fleet* Interview of Agefilaus 
and Pharnabafus. 

(h) \\f HEN Tiflaphernes had received the troops 

affigned him by the king, and drawn toge- 
ther all his forces, he fent to command Agefilaus to 
retire out of Afia, and declared war againft him in 
cafe of refufal. His officers were all alarmed, not be- 
lieving him in a condition to oppofe the great army of 
the Perfian king. For himfelf, he heard Tiffapher- 
nes's heralds with a gay and eafy countenance, and 

(b) Xenoph. hfft. Grsec. 1. 3, p, 497— -$Qli Id, dc Agefil. p, 652— 
€j6, Plut. in AgefiJ, p, 6coi 
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bad them tell their matter, that he was under a very 

great obligation to him for having made the gods , by his 
perjury y the enemies of Perfia and the friends of Greece. 
He promifed himfelr great things from this expedition, 
and would have thought it an exceeding difgrace for him, 
that ten thoufand Greeks, under the command of Xe- 
nophon, fliould have palTed through the heart of Afia 
to the Grecian fea, and beat the king of Perfia, as of- 
ten as he appeared againft them ; and that he, who 
commanded the Lacedaemonians, whofe empire ex- 
tended all over Greece by fea and land, fhould not ex- 
ecute fome exploit worthy of glory and remembrance. 

At firft therefore, to revenge the perfidy of Tifla- 
pherncs by a jutt and allowable deceit, he made a feint 
of marching his army into Caria, the refidence of that 
fatrap ; and as foon as the Barbarian had caufed his 
troops to march that way, he turned Ihort, and fell 
uponPhrygia, where he took many towns, and amaf- 
fed immenfe treafures, which he diftributed amongft 
the officers and foldiers j letting his friends fee, fays 
Plutarch, that to break a treaty, and violate an oath, 
is to defpife the gods themfelves ; and that on the con- 
trary, to deceive an enemy by the ftratagems of war, 
is not only juft and glorious, but a fenfible delight at- 
tended with the greateft advantages. 

The fpring being come, he aflembled all his forces 
at Ephefus ; and to exercife his foldiers, he propofed 
prizes both for the horfe and foot. This fmall induce- 
ment fet every thing in motion. The place for exer- 
cifes was perpetually full of all kind of troops, and the 
city of Ephefus feemed only a palaeftra, and a fchool 

of war. The whole market-place was filled with horfes 
and arms, and the (hops with diltlrent kinds of mili- 
tary equipage. Agefilaus was feen returning from the 
exercifes, followed by a crowd of officers and foldiers, 
all of them crowned with wreaths, which they were 
going to depofit in the temple of Diana, to the great 

admiration and delight of all the world, For, fajs 

Xenophon, . 
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Xenophon, where piety and difcipline are feen to Aoin 
rifh, the beft hopes muft be conceived. 

To give his foldiers new valour from the contempt 
of their enemies, he made ufe of this contrivance. He 
ordered the commifTaries, who had charge of the booty, 
to ftrip the prifoners and expofe them to fale. There 
were abundance of buyers for their habits i but for 
themfelves, their bodies were fo foft, white, and de- 
licate, having been nurtured and brought up in the 
fhade, that they laughed at them, as of neither fervicc 
nor value. Agefilaus took this occafion to approach 
and fay to his foldiers, pointing to the men, See then 
cgalnjl whom ye fight; and fhewing them their rich 
fpoils, and there for what you fight. 

When the feafon for taking the field returned, Age- 
filaus gave out, that he would march into Lydia. Tif- 
faphernes, who had not forgot the firft ftratagem he 
had ufed in regard to him, and was not willing to be 
deceived a fecond time, made his troops march direftly 
for Caria ; not doubting, but at this time, Agefilaus 
would turn his arms that way ; the rather becaufc it 
was natural for him, as he wanted cavalry, to endea- 
vour to make a rough and difficult country the feat of 
adtion, which might render the horfe of an enemy ufe- 
lefs and unferviceable. But he deceived himfelf : Age- 
filaus entered Lydia, and approached Sardis. Tifla- 
phernes haftened thither with his horfe, with intent to 
relieve the place. Agefilaus, knowing that his infantry 
had not had time to arrive, thought proper to take the 
advantage of fo favourable an opportunity to give him 
battle, before he had re-aflernbled all his troops. He 
drew up his army in two lines ; the firit he formed of 
his fquadrons, whofe intervals he filled up with pla- 
toons of the light -armed foot, and ordered them to be- 
gin the charge, whilft he followed with the fecond line, 
compofed of his heavy-armed infantry. The Barba- 
rians did not fuftain the firft fhock, but took to their 

heels immediately. The Greeks purfued them, and 
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forced their camp, where they made a great (laughter, 
and a (till greater booty. 

(/) After this battle the troops of Agefilaus were at 
entire liberty to plunder and ravage the whole country 
of the Perfians, and at the fame time had the fatisf ac- 
tion to fee that prince inflift an exemplary punifli- 
ment upon Tiflaphernes, who was a very wicked 
nian, and the moft dangerous enemy of the Greeks, 
Ik) The king had already received abundance of com- 
plaints againft his conduct. Upon this occafion he was 
accufed of treafon, as not having done his duty in the 
battle. Queen Paryfatis, always a£tuated by her ha- 
tred and revenge againft thofe who had any {hare in 
the death of her fon Cyrus, did not a little contribute 
to the death of Tiflapherncs, by aggravating with all 
her power the charges againft him ; for (he had been 
entirely rcftored to favour by the king her fon. 

As Tiflaphernes had a great authority in Afia, the 
king was afraid to attack him openly, but thought it 
neceflary to take fuitable precautions, in feizing fa 
powerful an officer, who might have proved a dan- 
gerous enemy* He charged Tithrauftes with that ini«* 
portant commiflion, and gave him two letters at the 
fame time. The fir ft was for Tiflapherncs, and con- 
tained the king's orders in regard to the war with the 
Greeks, with full power to a£t as was requiflte. The 
fecond was addrciled to Arueus, governor of LariiTa 5 
by which the king commanded him to aflift Ti- 
thrauftes with his counfel, and all his forces in feizing 
Tiflaphernes. He loft no time, and fent to defirc 
Tiflapherncs would come to him, that they might 
confer together upon the operations of the enfuing 
campaign. Tiflaphernes, who fufpected nothing, went 
to him with only a guard of three hundred men. ' 
Whilft he was in a bath, without fabre or other arm?, 
he was feized and put into the hands of Tithrauftcf, 
who caufed his head to be (truck off, and fent it im- 

(/ Xenopli. p. 501 & 657. Plut.in Artax. p. iozz Sc in Ajcfil. p. Got, 
(?) Diod. 1. 14. p. 209. Polyieu. Stratag. 1. y% 

Vol. IV. ' H mediately 
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mediately to Perfia. The king gave it to Pa ry fat is • 
an agreeable prefent to a princefs of her violent and 
vindi&ive temper. Though this conduft of Artaxerxes 
feems little worthy of a king, no body lamented the 
death of that fatrap, who had no veneration for the 
the gods, nor any regard for men ; who looked upon 
probity and honour as empty names; who madeajeft 
of the moft facred oaths, and believed the whole abi- 
lity and policy of a ftatefman confifted in knowing 
how to deceive others by hypocrify, fraud, perfidy, 
and perjury. 

Tithrauftes had a third writing from the king, 
whereby he was appointed to command the armies in 
the room of Tiflaphernes. [k) After having executed 
his com million, he fent great prefents to Agefilaus, to 
induce him to enter more readily into his views and 
intereft ; and ordered him to be told, that the caufe 
of the war being removed, and the author of all dif- 
ferences put to death, nothing oppofed an accommo* 
dation ; that the king of Perfia contented, that the ci- 
ties of Afiafhould enjoy their liberty, paying him the 
cuftomary tribute, provided he would withdraw his 
troops, and return into Greece, Agefilaus replied, 
that he could conclude nothing without the orders of 
Sparta, upon whom alone depended the peace; that as 
for him, he was better pleafed with enriching his fol- 
diers than himfelf ; that the Greeks befules thought it 
inore glorious and honourable to take fpoils from their 
enemies, than to accept their prefents. However as 
he was not unwilling to give Tithrauftes the fatisfac- 
tion of removing out of his province, and of exprcf- 
ling his gratitude to him for having punilhcd the com- 
mon enemy of the Greeks, he marched into Phrvgia, 
which was the province of Pharnabafus. Tithraufte* 
jhad himfelf propofed that expedition to him, and 
paid him thirty talents for the charges of his journey. 

Upon his march, he received a letter from the ma- 
gi ft rates of Sparta, with orders to take upon him the 

\k) Xcnoph. hilL Grace, I, 3. p. 501. Plut. in Agcfil. p. 601. 

command 
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command of the naval army, and power to depute 
whom he thought fit in his dead. By thefe new 
powers he faw himfelf abfolute commander of all the 
troops in that ftatein Afia both by fea and land. This 
efolution was taken, in order that all operations bein 
dire&ed by one and the fame head, and the two armies 
a&ing in concert, the plans for the fervicc might be 
executed with more uniformity, and every thing 
confpire to the fame end. Sparta till then had never 
done the honour to any of their generals, to confide 

to him at the fame time the command of the armies 
by fea and land. So that all the world agreed, that 
he was the greatcft perfonagc of his time, and bell fuf- 
tained the high reputation he enjoyed. But he was 
man, and had his failings. 

The fir ft thing he did was to cftablifh Pifander his 
lieutenant in the fleet ; in which he feemed to have 
committed a confiderable fault ; becaufe having about- 



more 



to do honour to 



an ally, and to pleafe his wife, who was Pifander T s 
filler, he en traded him with the command of the 
fleet; that employment being much above his abilities, 
though he was not without his merit. 

This is the common temptation of pcrfons in power* 
who believe they poflefs it only for themfelvcs and their 
families ; as if the advantage of relation to them was a 
fufficient tide and qualification for ports, which require 
great abilities. They do not reflect, that they not only 

expofe the affairs of a date to ruin by their private 
views, but facrifice befides the interefts of their own 

cannot be maintained, but bv fuccefles 



inftruments 



glory, which cannot be maintainec 

it were inconfiftent to expett from 
chofen. 

(/) Agefilaus continued with his army in Phrygia., 
upon the lands of Pharnabafus's government, where he 
lived in the abundance of all things, and amafled great 

(/) A. M. 3610, Ant. J. C. 394. Xenop. hift. Grax» 1,4. p. 507 
—510. 
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fums of money. From thence advancing as far as 
Paphlagonia, he made an alliance with king Cotis 5 
who pailionately defired his amity, from the fenfe of 
his faith in the obfervance of treaties, and his other 
virtues. The fame motive had already induced Spw 
thridates, one of the king's principal officers, to quit 
the fervice of Pharnabafus, and go over to Agefilaus, 
to whom from his revolt he had rendered great fer- 
vices ; for he had a great body of troops, and was very 
brave. This officer, having entered Phrygia, had 
laid wafte the whole country under Pharnabafus, 
who never dared appear in the field againft him, nor 
even rely upon his fortrefles : but carrying away what- 
ever was mod valuable and dear to him, he kept flying 
continually before him, and retired from one place to 
another, changing his camp every day, Spithriilatcs 
at length, taking with him fome Spartan troops with 
Herippidas, (the chief of the council of thirty lent bv 
the republic to Agefilaus the fecond year,) watched 
him one day fo clofely, and attacked him lb fucccis- 
fully, that he made himfelf mafter of his camp, and 
of all the rich fpoilswith which it abounded. But He- 
rippidas, injudicioufly fetting himfelf up as an inexo- 
rable comptroller, was for bringing the booty that ha 

been funk, to an account ; forced even the ibldiers of 
Spithri dates to rcftore what they had taken, and by 
vifiting their tents, and fearchino; them with an uniea- 



d 



fonable exactitude and feverity, affronted Spithridates 
to fuch a degree, that he withdrew diredlly to Saulb 
with his Paphlagonians. 

It is faid, that in this whole expedition nothing (0 
fenfibly affe&ed Agefilaus as the retreat of Spithridates, 
For, befid.es his being very forry for the lofs of fo good 
an officer, and fo good troops, he apprehended being 
reproached with mean and fordid avarice; a vice equally 
difhonourable to himfelf and his country ; and ot 
which he had taken pains to avoid the flighted: fufpi- 
cion during his whole life. He did not think it con- 

iiftcnt with the duty of his office to fhut his eves, thro 

ilofhiul 
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flothful eafe and indolence, againft all the malversa- 
tions that were committed under him ; but he knew at 
the fame time, that there is an exadtitude and feverity, 
that by being carried too far, degenerate into minute- 
nefs and pendancy, and which, thro 5 an extreme af- 
fectation of virtue, becomes a real and dangerous vice. 

(m) Some time after, Pharnabafus, who faw his 
country ravaged, demanded an interview with Agefi- 
laus, which was negotiated by a common friend of 
them both. Agefilaus arrived firft with his friends at 
the place agreed on, and fat down in expectation of 
Pharnabafus upon the turf under the fhade of a tree. 
When Pharnabafus arrived, his people fpread fkins up- 
on the ground of exceeding foftnefs from the length of 

their hair, with rich carpets of various colours, and 

magnificent cufliions* But when he faw Agefilaus fit- 
ting Amply upon the ground, without any preparation, 
he was afhamed of his effeminacy, and fat down alfa 
upon the grafs. On this occafion the Pcrfian pride 
was feen to pay homage to the Spartan modefty and 
fimplicity. 

After reciprocal falutations, Pharnabafus fpoke to 
this effe£t : That he had ferved the Lacedemonians in 
the Peloponnefian war to the utmoft of his power, 
fought feveral battles for them, and fupported their na- 
val army, without giving any room to reproach him 
with fraud or treachery, as Tiflaphernes had done : 
That he was furprized at their coming to attack him 
in his government ; burning the towns, cutting down 
the trees, and laying wafte the whole country : That 
if it was the cuftom with the Greeks, who made pro- 
fcffion of honour and virtue, to treat their friends and 
benefactors in fuch a manner, he did not know what 
they might mean by juft and equitable. Thefe com- 
plaints were not entirely without foundation, and were 
uttered with a modeft, but pathetic, air and tone of 
voice. The Spartans, who attended Agefilaus, not 
feeing how they could be anfwered, call down their 

>.\ Xui'i-h, Lift. Grac, 1, 4, p. c;ic — 512. Plut. in Atrefil, j>. 602. 
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eyes, and kept a profound filencc. Agefilaus, who 
obferved it, replied almoft in thefe terms. " Lord 
<; Pharnabafus, ycu are not ignorant, that war often 
" arms the beft friends againft each other for the de- 



tc fence of their country. Whilft we were fuch to the 
" king your matter, we treated him as a friend; but 
4 c as we are become his enemies, we make open war 
againft him, as it isjuft we fhould, and endeavour 
<c to hurt him by what we aft againft you. However 
<c from the inftant you fhall think fit to throw off the 
yoke of bondage, and prefer being called the friend 
and ally of the Greeks, before the name of the king 

" of Perfia's flave, you may reckon that all the 
troops you fee before your eyes, our arms, our lhips, 
our perfons to the laft man of us, are only here to 
defend your pofteffions, and fecure your liberty, 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 
c; 



cc 



moft 

« firable." 

Pharnabafus anfwered, that if the king fent another 
general in his place, and fubje£ted him to the new- 
comer, he fhould very willingly accept his offer ; that 
other wife, he would not depart from the faith he had 
fworn to him, nor quit his fervice. Agefilaus then 
taking him by the hand, and rifmg with him, replied, 
That it were the pleafure of the gods, lord Pharna- 
bafus, with fuch noble fentiments, that you were 
rather our friend than our enemy." He promifed 
to withdraw from his government, and never return 
into it, whilft he could fubfift elfewhere. 

Sect. IV. League againfl the Laced <?7ncnicns. jfgeftlmi 
recalled by the Ephcri to defend his country^ clu )s di- 
rectly. Lyfcnider's death. Viflory of the Laccdan.o- 
nians near Ne?nea. Their feet beaten by Ccnon at Cm- 
dus. Battle gained ly the Lacedamcnians at Ccrcxa, 

(//) AGESILAUS had been two years at the heed 

of the army, and had already made the molt 

(«) A. M. 3610. Ant. J. C. 394. Plut. in Agcfil. p. 603,604. Xe- 
noph , in Agefil, p, 657, 
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remote provinces of Alia tremble at his name, and re- 
found with the fame of his great wifdom, difinterefted- 
nefs, moderation, intrepid valour in the greateft dan- 
gers, and invincible patience in fupporting the rudeft 
fatigues. Of fb many thoufand foldiers under his com- 
mand, not one was worfe provided, or lay harder, than 
himfelf. He was fo indifferent as to heat or cold, that 
he feemed formed * only to fupport the moft rigorous 
feafons, and fuch as it pleafed God to fend : which arc 
Plutarch's exprefs words. 

The moft agreeable of all fights to the Greeks fettled 
in Afia, was to fee the lieutenants of the great king, 
his fatraps, and other great lords, who were formerly 
fo haughty and untraceable, foften their note in the pre- 
fence of a man meanly clad, and at his fingle word, 
however fhort and Laconic, change their language and 
condu£t, and in a manner transform themfelves into 
different creatures. Deputies from all parts were fent 
by the people to form alliances with him, and his army 

increafed every day by the troops of the Barbarians 
that came to join him. 

All Afia was already in motion, and moft of the 
provinces ready to revolt. Agefilaus had already re- 
ftored order and tranquillity in all the cities, had re- 
inftated them in the pofTeffron of their liberty under 
reafonable modifications, not only without fheddingof 
blood, but without even banifhing a fingle perfon. 
Not content with fuch a progrefs, he had formed the 
defign of attacking the king of Perfia in the heart of 
his dominions, to put him in fear for his own perfon 
and the tranquillity he enjoyed in Ecbatana and Sufa, 
and to find him fo much bufinefs, as fliould make it 
impra&icable for him to embroil all Greece from his 
cabinet, by corrupting the orators and perfons of 
greateft authority in its cities with Ins pre f cuts. 
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{0) Tithrauftes, who commanded for the kins; in 
Afia, feeing the tendency of Agefilaus's defigns, and 
defiling to prevent their effecSfs, had fent Timocrates 
of Rhodes into Greece, with great fums of money to 
corrupt the principal perfons in the cities, and by their 
means occafion defections againft Sparta. He knew, 
that the haughtinefs of the Lacedaemonians ffor all 
their generals did not refemble Agefilaus,) and the im- 
perious manner with which they treated their neigh- 
bours and allies, efpecially fince they confidered them- 
selves as the mafters of Greece, had univerfallv dif- 
gufled the people, and excited 3 jealoufy that waited 
only an occafion to break out againft them. This fc- 
verity of governing had a natural caufe in their edu- 
cation. Accuftomed from their infancy to obey with- 
out delay or reply, hrft to their tutors, and afterwards 
to their magistrates, they exa&ed a like fubmiffion 
from the cities in their dependance, were eafily incenfed 

by the leaft oppofition, and by this exceffive feverity 
rendered themfelves infupportable, 

Tithrauftes therefore did not find it difficult to draw 
cfF the allies from their party. Thebes, Argos, Co- 
rinth, entered into his meafures : The deputy did not 
go to Athens. Thefe three cities, influenced by thofe 
that governed them, made a league againft the Lacc- 
dt-monians, who on their fide prepared vigoroufly for 
th: war. The Thebans at the fame time fent depu- 
ties to the Athenians, to implore their aid, and that 
they would enter into the alliance. The deputies, after 
having flightly p^lTed over their antient divifions, in- 
fixed ftrongly upon the coniiderable fcrvice they had 
rendered Athens, in refufing to join its enemies, when 
they endeavoured its final deftruciion. They rcpre- 
fentcd to them the favourable opportunity that offered 
ib: re-inflating themfelves in their antient power, and 
to deprive the Lacedemonians of the empire of Greece. 
That all the allies of Sparta, either without or within 

(') Xenoph, hiit, Grac. 1. 3. p. 502 — 507, Plut. in L\J a «u:d. p. *}49 
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Greece, were weary of their fevere and unjufi: fway, 
ami waited only the iignal to revolt. That the mo- 
ment the Athenians fhould declare them (elves, all the 
cities would rou-ze up at the found of their arms, and 
that the king of Periia, who had fwoni the ruin of 
Sparta, would aid them with all his forces both by fca 
and land. 

Thrafybulus, whom the Thebans had fupplied with 
arms and money, when he undertook the re-eftablifh- 
nicnt of the Athenian liberty, feconded their demand 
with great vigour, and the aid was unanimoufly re- 
vived. The Lacedaemonians on their fide took the 
field without lofs of time, and entered Phocis. Ly- 
fonder wrote to Paufanias, who commanded one of the 
two armies, to give him notice to march eraly the next 

day to Haliartus, which hedefigned to befiege, and that 
he fhould be there himfelf at fun-rife. 'Die letter was in- 
tercepted. Lyfander, after having waited his coming 
up a great while, was obliged to engage, and killed ia 
the battle. Paufanias received this bad news on his 
way ; but however continued his march to Haliartus, 
and called a council of war to conlider upon a fecond 
battle. He did not think it confident with prudence 
to hazard it, and contented himfelf with making a 
truce, to remove the bodies of thofe who had fallen in 
the former fight. Upon hh return to Sparta, he was 
cited to give an account of his conduct, and refilling 
to appear, was condemned to die. But lie avoided the 
execution of that fentence by flight, and retired to Te- 
gaeum, where he pafied the remainder of his life under 
the (belter and protection of Minerva, to whom he 
had rendered himfelf a fuppliant, and died of difufe. 

Lyfander's poverty, having been difcovered after his 
death, did great honour to his memory ; when it was 
known that of all the gold and riches winch had pafled 
through his hands, of a power fo extenlive as his had 
been, of fo many cities under his government and which 
made their court to him, in a word, of that kind of 

dominion and fovereignty always cxercifed by him, he 

H 5 ' iud 
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had made no manner of advantage, for the advance- 
ment and enriching of his houfe. 

Some clays before his death, two of the principal citi- 
zens of Sparta had contracted themfelves to his two 
daughters ; but when they knew in what condition he 
had left his affairs, they refufed to marry them. The 
republic did not fuffer fo fordid a bafenefs to go uii- 
punifhed, nor inlander's poverty, which was the 
ftrongeft proof of his juftice and virtue, to be treated as 
an obftacle to all} ing into his family. They were 
fined in a great fum, publickly difgraced, and expofed 
to the contempt of all perfons of honour. For at 
Sparta there was penalties eftablifhed, not only for fuch 
as refufed to marry, or married too late, but alfo lor 
thofe who married amifs : and thofe efpecialiy were 
reckoned of this number, who, in (lead of allying into 
houfes of virtue, and with their own relations, had no 
motive but wealth and lucre in marriage. An admi- 
rable law, and highly tending to perpetuate probity 
and honour in families, which an impure mixture of 
blood and manners feldom fails to alter and efface ! 

It muft be owned, that a generous difintercftednefs 
In the midft of all that could enflame and gratify the 
luft of gain, is very rare, and well worthy of admira- 
tion; but in Lyfander, it was attended with great de- 
fers, which entirely obfeure its luftre. Without fpe.ik- 
ing of his imprudence in introducing gold and filvcr 
into Sparta, which hedefpifed himfelf, though he ren- 
dered it eftimable to his country, and thereby occa- 
fioned its ruin, what opinion can we have of a man, 
brave indeed, well read in men, fkilful in affairs, and 
of great ability in the arts of government, and what is 
commonly called policy, but who regards probity and 
juftice as nothing; to whom falfhocd, fraud, and per- 
fidy appear legal methods for the attainment of his 
ends ; who dees not fear, for the advancement of his 
friends, and the augmenting of his creatures, to com- 
mit the moft flagrant injuttice and oppreffions, and is 

not alhanied to prophane whatevcris moft facred hi 
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religion, even to the corrupting of priefis, and forging 
of oracles to fatiate the empty ambition of being equal 
to a king, and of afcending the throne ? 



(p) w 



Perfia, the Spartan E 



to let him know, that Sparta was threatened with a 
furious war; that the Ephori recalled him, and or- 
dered him to return immediately for the defence of his 
country. Agefilaus did not deliberate a moment, but 
returned this anfwer immediately to the Ephori, which 
Plutarch has tranfmitted to us, [q] Agefilaus to tl*e 
Ephori greeting. We have reduced part of Afia, put the 
Barbarians to fight, and ?nade great preparations for 
war in Ionia : But as you order me to return, I am not 
far behind this letter, and fjould prevent it if poffible* I 
received the command not for tnyfelf but my country, and 
its allies. I know that a general does not deft 



pojfefi 



Ephori, and obeys the magif 



j ub mils to the 



This ready obedience of Agefilaus has been much 
admired and applauded, and not without reafon. Han- 
nibal, though deprefled with misfortunes, and driven 
almoft entirely out c?f Italy, obeyed his citizens with 
great reluctance, when they recalled him to deliver 



from 



it. Here 



a victorious prince, ready to enter the enemy's coun- 
try, and to attack the king of Perfia even upon his 
throne, almoft aiTuved of the fuccefs of his arms, on 
the firft order of the Ephori, renounces the molt footh- 
ing hopes, and the moft exalted expectations. He de- 
monftrates the truth of what was (kid, That at Sparta 
the laws ruled men, and not men the laws. 

On his departure he faid, that thirty thoufand of the 
kings archers drove him out of Afa ; alluding in thofe 
words to afpecies of Perfian coin, which had on one 



fid 



money had been difperfed in Greece to cor.. 

(f) Xenoph, lull. Gnec, !• 4. p. 513. Id. in Agefil. p. 657. Plut. in 
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rupt the orators and perfons of greateft power in the 
cities. 

(r) Agefilaus in quitting Afia, where he w 7 as regret- 
ted as the common father of the people, appointed 
Euxenes his lieutenant, and gave him four thoufand 
men for the defence of the country. Xenophon went 
with him. He left at Ephefus, with Megabyzus the 
guardian of Diana's temple, half the gold he had 
brought with him from his expedition in Perfia with 
Cyrus, to keep it for him In truft, and in cafe of death 
to confecrate it to the goddefs. 

{s) In the mean time the Lacedemonians had raifed 
an army, and given the command of it to Ariftode- 
mus, tutor to king Agehpolis, then an infant. Their 
enemies aflembled to concert the operations of the war. 
Timolaus of Corinth faid, the Lacedaemonians were 
like a river that grew larger as it removed from its 
fource ; or to a fwarm of bees, which it is eafy to 
burn in their hive, but dilperfe themfelves a great way 
when they fly abroad, and become formidable by their 
itings. He was therefore of opinion, that it was pro- 
per to attack them in their capital ; which was ap- 
proved and rcfolved. But the Lacedaemonians did nut 
give them time. They took the field, and found the 
enemy near Nemaca, a city not very remote from 
Corinth, where a rude battle enfued. The Laccche- 
inonians had the advantage, which was very confide- 
rablc. Aaefilaus having received this news at Amnhi- 
f obs, as he was battening to the relief of his country, 
fent it directly to the cities of Afia for their encourage- 
ment, and to give them hopes of his fpeedy return, if 
the fuccefs of affairs w r ould admit it. 

(/) When the approach of Agefilaus w r as known at 
Sparta, the Lacedxmonians that remained in the city, 
to do him honour for the ready obedience he had paid 
to their orders, caufed proclamation to be made by 
found of trumpet, that all young perfons, who were 



{r) Xenoph. hift. Grcec. I. 4. p. 513, Xencph. de expcc ; . Cvv. I. 
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willing to aid their king, might come and lift them- 
(lives for that purpofe. Not one of them failed to en- 
ter himfelf immediately with the utmoft joy. But the 
Ephori chofe only fifty of thebraveftand moft robuft, 
whom they fent to him, and defired that he would 
enter Bceotia with the utmoft expedition, which he did 
accordingly. 

[u) About the fame time the two fleets came up with 
each other near Cnidos a city of Caria. That of the 
Lacedaemonians was commanded by Pifander, Agcli- 
laus's brother-in-law, and that of the Perfians, by 
Pharniibafus and Conon the Athenian. The latter, 
obferving that the king of Perfia's fupplies came flowly, 
and occaftoned the lofs of many opportunities, had re- 
folved to go in perfon to the court, to follicit the king's 

affiftance. As he would not proftrate himfelf before 

him, according to the Perfian cuftom, he could not 
explain himfelf but by the intervention of others. He 
reprefented to him, with a force and fpirit feldom par- 
doned in thofe who treat with princes, that it was 
equally fhameful and aftonifhing, that his minifters, 
contrary to his intention, (hould fufter his affairs to be 
difconcertcd and ruined for want ot the ncceflary ex- 
pences ; that the richeft king in tlic world fhould give 
place to his enemies in the very point, he was fo in- 
finitely fuperior to them ; that is in riches ; and that 
for want of remitting the funis his fervice required to 
his generals, all their defigns were rendered abortive. 
Thefe remonftrances were free, but: juit, and folid. 
The king received them perfectly vveli, and fliewed by 
his example, that truth may often be fpoke to princes 
with fuccefs, if courage were not wanting. Conon 
obtained all he demanded, and the king made him 
admiral of his fleet. 

It was compofed of more than fourfcore and ten 

galleys, to which the enemy's was fomewhat inferior 
in number. They came in view of each other near 

{u) Xenoph, hill. Grxc, 1. 4. p. 51S. Di;d» 1, 14. p, 302, JufKn. 1. (5» 
C. 2 & 3. 
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Cnidos, a maritime city of Afia Minor. Con on, who 
had in fome rneafure occafioned the taking of Athens 
by the Jofs of the fea-fight near -^gofpotamos, ufcd 
extraordinary efforts in this to retrieve his misfortune, 
and to obliterate by a glorious vidtory the difgrace of 
his former defeat. * He had this advantage, that in 
the battle he was going to give, the Perfians would be 
at the whole expence, and bear all thelofs themfelves; 
whereas the entire fruits of the vi£iory would redound 
to the Athenians, without hazarding any thing of their 
own. Pifandcr had alfo ftrong motives to (hew his va- 
lour upon this occafion, that he might not degenerate 
from the glory of his brother-in-law, and to juftify 
the choice he had made in appointing him admiral. In 
effeft, he behaved with extreme valour, and had at 
firft fome advantage ; but the battle growing warm, 
and the allies of Sparta betaking themfelves to flight, 
he could not refolve to follow them, and died fword in 
hand. Conon took fifty galleys, and the reft efcaped 
to Cnidos. The confequence of this victory was the 
revolt of almoft all the allies of Sparta ; feveral of 
whom declared for the Athenians, and the reft refumed 
their antient liberty. After this battle the affairs of the 
Lacedaemonians daily declined. All their adtions in 
Afia were no more than the feeble efforts of an expi- 
ring power, till the defeats of Leu&ra and Mantinea 
compleated their downfal. 

(x) Ifocrates makes a very juft reflection upon the 
revolutions of Sparta and Athens, which had always 
their fource and origin in the infojent profperity of both 
thofe republics. The Lacedaemonians, who were at 
firft acknowledged matters of Greece without oppoii- 
tion, fell from their authority only by their enormous 
abulc of it. The Athenians fucceeded' them in power, 
and at the fame time in pride ; and we have feen into 

(x) Ifocrat. in orat. Areop. p. 27S — 280. 

* Eo fperfnfms quod nc ipforum periculo regis, vltturus prtfmio p> 
tsuidem AtKnienlhim led alicni tri^i Jujiin % 

imperii vkibus dunket, pugnaturus 
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what an abyfs of misfortunes it precipitated them* 
Sparta having, gained the fuperiority by the defeat of 
the Athenians in Sicily, and the taking of their city, 
might have improved in their meafures from the dou- 
ble experience of the paft ; as well in regard to what 
had befallen themfelves, as from the recent example 
of their rival ; but the mod aftedting examples and 
events feldom or ever occafion a people to change their 
conduct. Sparta became as haughty and untraceable as 
before ; and fo experienced the fame deftiny again. 

To warn the Athenians againft this misfortune, Ifo- 
crates puts them in mind of the pad, and of the times 
wherein they were fuccefsful in every thing. " You 
" imagine/' fays he, " that provided with a nume- 
" rous fleet, abfolute matters at fea, and fupported 
u by powerful allies always ready to give you aid, 
you have nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repofe 
" and tranquillity the fruits of your victories : For my 
part, indulge me to fpeak with truth and freedom, 



I think quite otherwife, The caufe of my appre- 
" hcnfion is, my having obferved,that the decline of the 

greateft republics has always been at the time they 
believed themfelves moft powerful, and that their 
very fecurity has prepared the precipice into which 
they have fallen. The reafon of this is evident, 
Profperity and adverfity never come alone, but have 
each their train of very different effedts. The firft 
is attended with vain-glory, pride, and infolence, 
which dazzle the mind and infpire rafli and extra- 
vagant meafures : on the contrary, the companions 
of adverfity, are modetty, felt- diffidence and cir- 
cumfpe£tion, which naturally render men prudent^ 
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it is hard to judge v.nichof the two conditions we 
u ought to defire for a civ> ; as that which appears un- 
happy, is an almott certain path to profperity j and 
the other, fo flattering and fplenJid, generally leads 
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greateft misfortunes." The 
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the Lacedaemonians received at the battle of Cnidos is 
a mournful proof of what he fays. 

(y) Agefilaus was in Boeotia, and upon the point of 
giving battle, when this bad news was brought him. 



Apprehending that it might difcourage and deier ]■;$ 



troops, hecaufed it to be reported in the army, that 
the Lacedaemonians had gained a confiderable vie to-; 
at Tea; and appearing in public with a wreath of 
flowers upon his head, he offered a facrifice of tliankf- 
giving for the good news, and fent part of it in pre- 
fonts to his officers. {%) The two armies, almoft equal 
in ftrength, were in view of each other upon the plains 
of Coronaea, when they drew up in battle. Agefilaus 
gave the left wing to the Orchomenians, and took the 
right himfelf. On the other fide the Thebans were 
upon the right, and the Argives on the left. Xeno- 
phon fays, that this was the molt furious battle in liis 
time, and may be believed, as he was prefent in it, and 
fought near the perfon of Agefilaus, with whom he 

had returned fromAfia. 

The firft charge was not veryobfiinate, nor of long 
continuance. The Thcbans foon put the Orchome- 
nians to flight, and Agefilaus overthrew and routed the 
Argives. But both parties having learnt, that their 
left wing had been very feverely handled and fled, re- 
turned immediately ; Agefilaus to oppofe the Thebans, 
and to wreft the victory out of their hands, and the 
Thebans to follow their left wing, that was retired to 
Helicon. Agefilaus at that moment might have al- 
lured himfelf of a compleat victory, if he would have 
jet the Thebans pais on, and had charged them alter 
in the rear ; but carried away by the ardor of his cou- 
rage, he refolved to flop them with an attack in front, 
and to beat them by pure force. In which, fays Xc- 
nophon, he fhewed more valour than prudence. 

The Thebans, feeing Agefilaus advance againft 
them, drew all their foot immediately into one bod) 

(y) Plut, in AffcfiJ. p. 605* (x) Plut. in Agefj], p» (>3y 

Xeaoph. hill, Ciau. j. ^io—jac, & ia AgoiiJ. p. 6^9, 6Cc. 

formed 
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formed a hollow fquare, and waited his coming up in 
good order. The engagement was fharp and bloody 
on all fides, but particularly where Agefilaus fought at 
the head of the fifty young Spartans, fent him by the 
city. The valour and emulation of thofe young men 
were of great fervice to Agefilaus, and may be laid to 
have faved his life ; for they fought around him with 
exceeding ardor, and expofed themfelves foremoft in 
all dangers for the hfcty of his perfon. They could 
not however prevent his receiving feveral wounds thro* 
his armor from pikes and fwords. Notwithftanding, 
after an exceeding warm difpute they brought him oft' 
alive from the enemy, and making their bodies a ram- 
part for him, facrificed a great number of Thebans to 
his defence ; many of thofe young men were alfo left 
upon the field* At length finding it too difficult to 
break the Thebans in front, they were forced to have 
recourfe to what they had at firft rejected. They 
opened their phalanx to let them pafs; which when 
they had done, as they marched afterwards in more 
diforder, they charged them again upon the flanks and 
rear. They could however neither break them, nor 
put them to flight. Thofe brave Thebans made their 
retreat continually fighting, and gained Helicon, elate 
with the fuccefs of the battle, wherein on their fide 
they had always remained invincible. 

Agefilaus, though very much weakened by the great 
number of his wounds, and the quantity of blood he 
had loft, would not retire to his tent, till he had been 
carried to the place where his phalanx was drawn up, 
and had feen all the dead bodies removed even upon 
their own arms. He was informed there, that many 
of the enemy bad taken refuge in the temple of Mi- 
nerva Itonienfis, which was not very diftant from the 
field of battle, and afked what he would have done 
with them. As he was full of veneration for the gods, 
he gave orders to let them go, and even fent them a 

guard to efcort them in fafety wherever they thought 
fit. 

The 
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The next morning Agefilaus, to try whether the 
Thebans would have the courage to renew the battle, 
commanded his troops to crown themfelves with 
flowers, and the mufick of the army to play, whilft 
a trophy was ere&ed and adorned in honour of his vic- 
tory. At the fame inftant the enemy fent heralds to 
demand his permiilion to bury their dead j which he 
granted, with a truce; and having confirmed his vic- 
tory by that a£t of a conqueror, he caufed himfelf to 
be carried to Delphos, where the Pythian games were 
then celebrated. He made there a folemn proce/fion 
which was followed by a facrilice, and confecrated the 
tenth part of the booty taken in Afia to the god, 
which amounted to an hundred talents *. Thefe great 
men, no lefs religious than brave, never failed to ex- 
prefs by prefents their gratitude to the gods for their 
fuccefles in arms ; declaring by that public homage, 
that they believed themfelves indebted for their victo- 
ries to their protection. 

Sect, V. Agefilaus returns vi&orious to Sparta. He 

always retains his ftmplictty and antient manners. Co* 
non rebuilds the walls cf Athens. A peace, Jhameful 
to the Greeks^ concluded by Antakides the Laceda- 
monian. 

(a) AFTER the feftiva), Agefilaus returned to 

Sparta. His citizens received him with all the 
marks of the moil real joy, and beheld him with ad- 
miration, when they oblerved the fimplicity of his 
manners, and the conftant frugality and temperance 
of his life. At his return from foreign countries, where 
pomp, luxury, floth, and the love of pleafures entirely 
prevailed, he was not ii>fe£ted with the manners of the 
Barbarians, as moft of the other generals had been : 
He made no alteration in his diet, baths, equipage of 
his wife, ornaments of his arms, or furniture of his 
houfe. In the midft of fo fhining a reputation, and 

(#) Plut. in AgefiJ. p. 6©6. 

* An hundred tboufand crowns , afcut 22500/. ftcrling* 

the 
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theuniverfal applaufe, always the fame, or rather more 
modeft than before, he diftinguifhed himfelf from the 
reft of the citizens, only by a greater fubmiffion to 
the laws, and a more inviolable attachment to the 
cuftoms of his country convinced, that he was only 
Jfing to be the brighter example of thofe virtues to 

others. 

(b) He made greatnefs confift in virtue only. Hear- 
ing the Great King (fo the kings of Perfia ufed to call 
thcmfelves) fpoken of in magnificent terms, and his 
power extremely extolled ; * u I cannot conceive, 



fiid he, " wherein he is greater than me, unlefs he be 
« more virtuous. 

There were at Sparta fome citizens, who, vitiated 
by the prevailing tafte of Greece, made their merit 
and glory confift in keeping a great number of horfes 
for the race. He perfuaded his fifler Cynifca to dis- 
pute the prize in the Olympic games, in order to fhew 
the Greeks, that thofe victories, on which they fet fo 
high a value were not the effe£is of valour and bravery, 
but of riches and expence. She was the firft of her 
fex, who (bared in this honour. He had not the fame 
opinion of the exercifes, which contributed to render 
the bod v more robuft, and inure it to labour and fa- 
tigue ; and to place them in greater eftimation, would 
often honour them with his prefence. 
Some time after Lyfander's death, he difcovered the 



confpiracy formed by that captain againft the two 



kings, which till then had not been heard of, and came 
to light by a kind of accident, in the following man- 
ner, (<;) Upon fome affairs, which related to the go- 
vernment, it was neceflary to confult Lyfander's pa- 
pers, and Agefilaus went to his houfe for that purpofe. 
In running them over, he fell upon the fheets, which 
contained at large the harangue of Cleon* for the new 
method of proceeding in the ele<flion of kings. Sur- 
prized at perufing it, he gave over his fearch, and 

(£) Plut. de fui laud. p. 555, (c) Plut. in Agefil. p. 606. 

went 
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went away abruptly, to communicate that oration to 
the citizens, and to let them fee what manner of man 
Lyfander was, and how much they had been deceived 
in regard to him. But Lacratidas, a wife and prudent 
perfon, ard prefident of the Ephori, interpofed, by 
telling him, That it was highly improper to raile Ly- 
fander from the dead j on the contrary, that it was ne« 

ceflary to bury his harangue in the fame grave with 
him, as of dangerous tendency, from the great art 
with which it was compofed, and the force of perfua- 
fion that univerfally prevailed in it, again it which it 
might prove no eafy matter to refift. Agefilaus was 
of the fame opinion, and the piece was configned to 

filence and oblivion, as the belt ufe that could be made 
of it. 

{d) As his credit was very high in the city, he caufcd 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother's fide, to be. de- 
clared admiral of the fleet. It were to be wiflied, that 
hiftory, to juftify this choice, Jiad mentioned any other 
qualities in that commander, than his nearnefs of bluod 
to the king. Agefilaus foon after fet out with his laiul- 
army to befiegc Corinth, and took the long walls, as 
they were called, whilft his brother Teleutias attacked 
it by fea. He did feveral other exploits againft the peo- 
ple of Greece at war with Sparta, which always argue 
indeed the valour and experience of the general, but 
are neither veiy important nor decifive, and which \vc 
thought for that real on might be omitted. 

(e) At the fame time Pharnabafus and Conon, hav- 
ing made themfelves rnafters at fea, ravaged the whole 
coaft of Laconia. That fatrap, returning to his go- 
vernment of Phrygia, left Conon the command of the 
naval army, with very confiderable funis for the re- 
eitablifhment of Athens, Conon victorious, and 
crowned with glory, repaired thither, where he was 
received with univerfal applaufe. The fad profpedt oi* 
a city, formerly fo fiourifhing, and at that time re- 

(d) Pint, ibid. (c) A. M. 361 I, Ant. J. C. 393. Xcnoph. 

hifti Gra?c. L 4. p. 534—537. Died, J, 14. p. 303. Juftin. J* 6. 0 %. 
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duced to fo melancholy a condition, gave him more 
grief, than he felt joy in feeing his beloved country 
again, after fo many years abfence. He loft no time, 
but fell immediately to work, employing befides ma- 
fons and the ufual artifans, the foldiers, mariners, citi- 
zens, allies, in a word, all that were well inclined to 
Athens; providence decreeing, that this city, for- 
merly dcftroyed by the Perfians, fhould be rebuilt by 
their own hands, and that having been difmantled and 
demoliflied by the Lacedaemonians, it {hould be re- 
inflated at their own coft, and by the fpoils taken from 
them. What a viciffitude and alteration was this ! 
Athens at this time had thofe for its allies, which had 
formerly been its moft violent enemies, and for ene- 
mies, thofe with whom before it had contracted the 
moft ftrift and moft confirmed union. Conon, fe- 
conded by the zeal of the Thebans, foon rebuilt the 
Avails of Athens, reftored the city to its antient fplcn- 
dor, and rendered it more formidable than ever to its 
enemies, (f) After having offered to the gods an 
whole hecatomb, that is to fay, a facrifice of an hun- 
dred oxen, as a thankfgiving for the happy re-efta- 
blifliment of Athens, he made a fcaft, to which all the 
citizens without exception were invited. 

is) Sparta could not fee without extreme affli&ion fo 
glorious a revolution. It looked upon the grandeur 
and power of a city, its antient rival and almoft con- 
tinual enemy, as its own ruin ; which made the Lace- 



mean 



felvcsat once upon Athens, and Conon its reftorer, by 
making peace with the king of Perfia. With this view 
they difpatched Antalcides to Tiribafus. His com- 
miffion confifted of two principal articles. The fir ft 
was, to accufe Conon to that fatrap of having defrauded 
the king of the money, which he had employed in the 



cftabl 



Perfians of /Eolia and Ion 



(f) At hen. 1, i. p. 3. [g) Xcn'-ph. hill. Crete, 1, 4. p. 537, 

S3 3 * Pht. in A^ciil. p. GoS, 
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and to fubje& them anew to the repubiic of Athens, 
upon which they had formerly depended. By the fe- 
cond, he had orders to make the moft advantageous 
propofals to Tiribafus his matter could defire. Without 
giving himfelf any manner of trouble in regard to Alia, 
he ftipulated only, that all the iflands, and other cities, 
fhould enjoy their laws and liberty. The Lacedaemo- 
nians thus gave up to the king, with the greateft in- 
juftice and the utmoft bafenefs, all the Greeks fettled 
in Afia j for v/hofe liberty Agefilaus had fo Ion 
fought. It is true, he had no fhare in this moft infa- 
mous negotiation ; the whole reproach of which ought 
to fall on Antalcides, who being the fworn enemy of 
the king of Sparta, haftened the peace by all manner 
of means, becaufe the war augmented the authority, 
glory, and reputation of Agefilaus. 

The moft confiderable cities of Greece had fent de- 
puties at the fame time to Tiribafus, and Conon was 
at the head of thofe from Athens. All of them were 
unanimous in reje&ing fuch propofals. Without fpeak- 
ing of the interefts of the Greeks of Afia, with which 
they were extremely affedled, they faw themfelves cx» 
pofed by this treaty ; the Athenians, to the lofs of the 
iflcs of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros ; the Thebans, 
to abandon the cities of Boeotia, of which they were 
in pofleflion, and which would thereby regain their 
independance; and the Argives, to renounce Corinth, 
with the lofs of which Argos itfelf would foon in all 
probability be attended. The deputies therefore with- 
drew without concluding any thing. 

Tiribafus feized Conon, and put him in prifon. Not 
daring to declare openly for the Lacedaemonians, with- 
out an exprefs order to that purpofe, he contented him- 
felf with Supplying them underhand with confiderable 
fums of money, for fitting out a fleet, in order that 
the other cities of Greece might not be in a condition 
to oppofe them. After having taken thefe precautions, 
he fet out dire&ly for the court, to give the king an 
account of the ftate of his negotiation. That prince 



2 
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was well fatisfied with it, and diredted him in the 
ftrongeft terms to put the laft hand to it. Tiribafus 
alfo laid before him the Lacedaemonians accufation of 
Conon. Some authors, according to Cornelius Nepos, 
have wrote that he was carried to Sufa, and there ex- 
ecuted by the king's order. Thefilence of Xenophon, 
who was his cotemporary, in regard to his death, 
makes it doubtful, whether he did not efcape from pri- 
fon, or fuffer, as has been faid. 

Whilft this treaty was negotiating, feveral a&ions 
little confiderable palled between the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians. It was alfo at the fame time, that 
Evagoras extended his conquefts in the ifland of Cyprus, 
of which we (hall foon treat. 

{!)) Tiribafus at length upon his return fummoned 
the deputies of the Grecian cities to be prefent at the 
reading of the treaty. It imported, that all the Gre- 
cian cities of Afia fhould remain dependant on the 
king, and that the reft, as well fmall as great, {hould 
have full pofleffion of their liberty. The king fur- 
ther refer ved to himfelf the ifles of Cyprus and Clazo- 
niena, and left thole of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros 
to the Athenians, to whom they had long appertained. 
By the fame treaty he engaged to join with fuch people 
as came into it, in order to make war by fea and land 
againft all that {hould refufe to agree to it. We have 
already faid it was Sparta itfelf propofed theft conditions* 

All the other cities of Greece, or at leaft the greateft 
part of them, rejected fo infamous a treaty with horror. 
However, as they were weakened and exhaufted by 
domcftic divifions, and not in a condition to fupport 
a war againft fo powerful a prince, who threatened to 
fall with all his forces upon thofe who fhould refufe to 
come into this peace, they were obliged againft their 
will to comply with it; except theThebans, who had 
the courage to oppofe it openly at firft, but were at 
length reduced to accept it with the others, by whom 
they found themfelves univerfally abandoned* 

\b) A, Mt 3617. Ant. J. C. 587. Xenoph. 1. 5. p. 548—551. 

Such 
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Such was the fruit of the jealoufy and divifions, 
which armed the Grecian cities againft each other, and 
was the end propofed by the policy of Artaxerxes, in 
diftributing funis of money amongft the feveral eftates; 
invincible in arms* and to the fword, but not to the 
gold and pre fen ts of the Pcrfians ; fo remote were they 
in thisrefpeft from the chara&erof the antient Greeks 
their fore-fathers. 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and A- 
thens differed from what they had been in former times, 

we have only to compare the two treaties concluded 
between the Greeks and Peril ans ; the former by 
Cimon the Athenian (/) under Artaxerxes Longimanus 
above fixty years before, and the latter by Antalcidcs 
the Lacedaemonian under Artaxerxes Mnemon. In 
the firft, Greece victorious and triumphant, allures 
the liberty of the Afiatic Greeks, gives the law to the 
Perfians, impofes what conditions it pleafes, and prc- 
fcribes bounds and limits, by prohibiting them to ap- 
proach nearer to the fea with their troops than the dis- 
tance of three days march j or to appear with long 
veflels in any of the feas between the Cyanaean and 
Chalidonian iflands, that is to fay, from thcEuxine 
to the coafts of Pamphilia. In the fecond, on the con- 
trary, Periia, grown haughty and imperious, take> 
pleafure in humbling its conquerors, in depriving them 
with the fingle ftroke of a pen, of their empire in Afia 
Minor, in compelling them to abandon bafely all the 
Greeks eftablifhed in thofe rich provinces, to fubferihe 
to their own fubjeftion, and to confine thcmfelvcs in 
their turn within the narrow bounds of Greece. 

From whence can fo ft range an alteration arifcr 
Are there not on both fides the fame cities, the fame 
people, the fame forces, and the fame intereft ? No 
doubt there are ; but they are not the fame men, or ra- 
ther they have no longer the fame principles of policy. 
Let us recal thofe happy times of Greece, fo glorious 

for Athens and Sparta, when Perfia came pouring like 

0) Died, 1. i2. p. 74, 75. 

a delude 
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a deluge upon this little country with all the forces 
of the Eaft. What was it that rendered the two cities 
invincible, and fuperior to fuch numerous and formi- 
dable armies ? Their union and good underftanding. 
No diflenlion between the two ftates, no jealoufy of 
command, no private view of intereft ; in fine, no 
other contefts between them, but of honour, glory, 
and the love of their country. 

To fo laudable an union may be added an irrecon- 
cilable hatred for the Perfians, which became a kind 
of nature in the Greeks, and was the moft diftinguifh- 
ing character of that nation, (k) It was a capital 
crime, and punifhed with death, only to mention 
neace. or orooofe anv accommodation with them ; and 



mother 



at her 



make 



and to fet others the example of (toning him. 

This ftri& union of the two ftates, and declared 
abhorrence of the common enemy, were a long time 
the potent barriers of their fecurity, rendered them in- 
vincible, and may be faid to have been the fource and 
principle of all the glorious fuccelTes that raifed the re- 
putation of Greece to fo high a pitch. But by a mif- 
fortune common to the moft flourifhing ftates, thofc 
very fuccefTes became the caufe of its ruin, and pre- 

w _ ____ * m m m a 



iequel. 



way for the difgraces it experienced in the 



# Thefe two ftates, which might have carried their 
victorious arms into the heart of Periia, and have at- 
tacked in their turn the great king upon his throne it- 
felf ; inftead of forming in concert fuch an enterprise, 
which would at once have crowned them with glory, 
and laden them with riches, have the folly to leave 
their common enemy at repofe, to embroil themfelves 
with each other upon trivial points of honour, and in- 
terefts of little importance, and to exhauft the forces 
ineffectually againft themfelves, which ought to have 

(*) Ifoc. in Panegyr. p. 143. (/) Ifoc in Panegyr. p. 132 

137. In Panath. p. 524, 525. 
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been employed folelyagainft the Barbarians, that could 
not have refitted them. For it is remarkable, that the 
Perfians never had any advantage over the Athenians 
or Lacedaemonians, whilft they were united with each 
other, and that it was their own divifions only, which 
fupplled them with the means to conquer both alter- 
nately, and always the one by the other, 

Thefe divifions induced them to take fuch meafures, 
as neither Sparta nor Athens would ever have other- 
wife been capable of. We fee both the one and the 
other difiionour themfelves by their mean and abject 
flatteries, not only of the king of Perfia, but even of 
his fatraps j pay their court to them ; earneftly follicit 
their favour, cringe to them, and even fuffer their ill 
humour ; and all this to obtain fome aid of troops or 
money, forgetting that the Perfians, haughty and in- 
folcnt to fuch as feemed afraid of them, became timo- 
rous and little to thofe who had the courage to defpife 
them. But in fine, what did they gain by all thefe 
jnean condefcenfions ? The treaty, which gave occa- 
fion for thefe reflexions, and will for ever be the re- 
proach of Sparta and Athens. 

Sect. VII. IVar of Artaxerxet ogainji Evagoros 

king of Saiamin. Elegy and char oiler of that prince. 
Tiribafus fatyy accujed ; his accufer panijhecL 

WHAT I have faid upon the facility, with 
which the Greeks might have rendered them- 
felves formidable to their enemies, will be more evident 
if we confider on one fide, the diverfity of people and 
extent of country, which compofed the vaft empire of 
the Perfians, and on the other, the weaknefs of the 
government, incapable of animating fo great a mafs, 
and of fupporting the weight of fo much bufinefs and 
application. At the court every thing was determined 
by the intrigues of women, and the cabals of favourites, 

•whofe whole merit often confided in flattering their 

© 

prince, and foothing his paffions. It was upon their 
crQj.it officers were chofen, and the firft dignities dif- 

poled 
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pofed of ; by their opinion the fer vices of the generals 
of armies were judged, and their rewards decided. 
The fequel will fhew, that from the fame fource arofe 
the infurre&ion of provinces, the diftruft of the greateft 
part of the governors, the difcontent and confcqucntial 
revolt of the beft officers, and the ill fuccefs of almoft 
all the enterprises that were formed. 

Artaxerxes, having got rid of the care and per- 
plexity, which the war with the Greeks had occafi- 
oned, applied himfelf to terminating that of Cyprus, 
which had lafted feveral years, but had been carried on 
with little vigour, and turned the greateft part of hi* 

, forces that way. 

(///) Evagoras reigned at that time In Salirnin, tl>c 
capital city of the iflc of Cyprus. He was defcended 

from Teucer of * Salamin, who at his return from 

Troy built this city, and gave it the name of his 
country. His defendants had reigned there from that 

time j but a ftranger of Phoenicia, having difpoflelfed 
the lawful king, had taken his place, and to maintain 
himfelf in the usurpation, had filled the city with Bar- 
barians, and fubjeded the whole ifland to the king of 
Per Ha. 

Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, of whofe edu- 
cation great care was taken. Re was diftinguiflied 
amongft the youth by the beauty of his afpect, the vi- 
gour of his body, and more by the modefty and inno- 
cence of his manners which are the greateft or- 
naments of that age. As he advanced in years, the 
greateft virtues, valour, wifdom, and juftice, were 
obferved to brighten in him. He afterwards carried 
thefe virtues to fo confpicuous an height, as to give 
jealoufy to thofe that governed ; who perceived juftly, 
that fo fliining a merit could not continue in the ob~ 
fcurity of a private condition \ but his modefty, pro* 

(«) Ifocrat. in Evag. p. 3S0. 

* This Teucer was of Salatxirt, Xerxes. 

a little ijland near Athens, cclc- \ Et qui ornat setatem, miJor. 
hratcd fur the famous tattle under Cie* 

I 2 bity, 
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bity, and integrity re-aflured them, and they repofed 
an entire confidence in him, to which he always an- 
fwered by an inviolable fidelity, without ever medi- 
tating their expulfion from the throne by violence or 
treachery. 

A more juftifiable means conducted him to it, di- 
vine providence, as Ifocrates fays, preparing the way 
for him. One of the principal citizens murdered the 
perfon upon the throne, and had contrived to feize 
Evagoras, and to rid himfelf of him, in order to fe- 
cure the crown to himfelf ; but that prince efcaping 
his purfuit retired to Solos, a city of CiJicia. His ba- 
nifhment was fo far from abating his courage, that it 
gave him new vigour. Attended only with fifty fol- 
lowers, determined like himfelf to conquer or die, he 
returned to Salamin, and expelled the ufurper, though 
fupported by the credit and protection of the king of 
Perfia. Having re-eftabliflied himfelf in Salamin, he 
foon rendered his little kingdom mo ft flourishing, by 
his application to the relief of his fubjedls, and by pro- 
tecting them in all things ; by governing them with 
jufticc and benevolence ; by making them active and 
laborious ; by infpiring them with a tafre for the cul- 
tivation of lands, the breeding of cattle, commerce, 
and navigation. Pie formed them alfo for war, and 

made them excellent foldiers. 

He was already very powerful, and had acquired 
gre.it reputation, when Conon, the Athenian general, 
after his defeat at /Egos-potamos, took refuge with 

him ; (0) not thinking it poflible to find a fafer afylum 
for himfelf, nor a more powerful fupport of his coun- 
try. The refemblance of their manners and fentt- 
rnents foon made them cent raft a ft rift amity with 
each other, which continued ever after, and proved 
cqunlh' advantageous to both, (p) Conon was in great 
credit at the: [:ing of Podia's couit, which he employed 
with that prince, by the means of Ctefias the phyfici- 

[ ) A. M. 309. Am. J. C. 405. Iiccrat. In Evag. p. 393— 
m y) {/;■ A. M, 3605* Ant, J. C. 399. 
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an, to accommodate his differences with his hoft Eva- 
goras, and happily effe£fced it. 

Evagoras and Conon, with the great defign of fub- 
verting, or at leaft of reducing, the great power of 
Sparta, which had rendered itfelf formidable to all 
Greece, concerted together the means for the attain- * 
ment of that end. They were both citizens of A- 
thens ; the latter by birth, and the other by right of 
adoption j which his great fervices, and zeal for that 
republic, had deferved. (p) The fatraps of Afia faw 
with pain their country ravaged by the Lacedemoni- 
ans, and found themfelves in great difficulties, from 
not being in a condition to make head again ft them. 
Evagoras remonftrated to them, that it was ncceflary 
to attack the enemy as well by fea as land ; and he 
did not contribute a little, by his credit with the king 
of Perfia, to Conon's being appointed general of his 
fleet, (q) The celebrated vidtory over the Lacedaemo- 
nians at Cnidos was the confequence, and gave the 
mortal wound to that republic. 

(r) The Athenians, in acknowledgment of the im- 
portant fervices Evagoras and Conon had rendered them 
with Artaxerxes, eredtcd ftatues in honour of them. 

(s) Evagoras on his fide, extending his conquefts 
from city to city, endeavoured to make himfelf mafter 
of the whole ifland. The Cypriote had rccourfc te the 
king of Perfia. That prince, alarmed by the rapid 
progrefs of Evagoras, of which he apprehended the 
effedts, and confeious of what importance it was to 
him to prevent an ifland's falling into the hands of an 

enemy, fo favourably fituated for holding Afia minor 
in awe, promifed them an immediate and powerful 
fupport, without declaring openly however .againft 
Evagoras. 

(/) Being employed elfewhere by more important af- 

(p) A.M. 3606. Ant. J. C. 398. {q) A.M. 3610. 

Ant. J. C. 394. {r) Paufan. 1. 1. p. $. (s) Dlod. 1. 14. 

P» (t) A. M. 3614. Ant. J. C. 390. Iftcrat. in Pa- 

«fr p. 135, 336. 
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fairs, he could not keep his word with them fo foon as 
he expefied, and had engaged. That war of Cyprus 
continued fix years, and the fuccefs, with which 
Evagoras fu pported it again ft the great king, ought to 
have banifned from the Greeks all terror of the Per- 
•flan name, and united them againft the common ene- 
my. It is true, the fuccours fent by Artaxerxes till 
then were little con/iderable, as they alfo werethetwo 
following years. During all that time it was lefs a real 
war, than a preparation for war : (u) But when he 
hud difengaged himfclf from the Greeks, he applied 
to it vigcrcuily, and attacked Evagoras with all his 
forces. 

The army by land, commanded by Orontes his 
fon-in-Javv, confided of three hundred thcufand men, 
and tJie Sect of three hundred galleys ; of which Ti- 
ribafus, a Perfian of the higheft rank and greateft re- 
putation, was admiral. Gaos his fon-in-law com- 
manded under him. Evagoras on his fide a (Tern bled 
as many troops and (hips as he could ; but they were 
an handful, in companion with the formidable prepa- 
ration of the Perflans. He had a fleet of only four- 
fcore and ten galleys, and his army fcarce amounted to 
twenty thcufand men. As he had abundance of light 
vefteJs, he laid fnares for thofe that carried the pro- 
vifions of the enemy, cf which he funk a great num- 
ber, took many, and prevented the reft from arri- 
ving; which occafioncd a famine amongft the Per- 
sians, attended with violent /editions, which could only 

be appeafed by the coming of frefh convoys from Ci- 
licia. Evagoras ftrengt hen ed his fleet with fixty gal- 
leys, which he caufed to be built, and fifty fent him 
by Achoris king of Egypt, with all the money and 
corn he could have occafion for. 

Evagoras with his land-forces attacked immediately 
a part of the enemy's army, which was feparate from 
the reft, and entirely routed it. This firft action was 
foon followed by another at fea, in which the Per- 

(.'0 A. M. 3618. Ant. J. C. 386, Died. I 15. p. 3aS— 333- 
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fians were worfted for fome time, till animated by the 
warm reproaches and remonftrances of their admiral,, 
they refumed courage, and obtained a compleat victory, 
Salamin was immediately befieged by fea and land,. 



Evagoras, leaving the defence of the city to his foi* 
Pythagoras, quitted it in the night with ten galleys, 
and failed for Egypt, to engage the king to fupport 

him vigoroufly againft the common enemy. He did 



not obtain from 



At his: 



return, he found the city in exceeding diftrefs j and 
finding himfelf without refource or hope, he was ot>- 
liged to capitulate. The propofals made to him were, 
that he fliould abandon all the cities of Cyprus, except 
Salamin, where he fhould content himfelf to reign; 
that he fliould pay an annual tribute to the king, and 
remain in obedience to him as a fervant to a matter. 
The extremity to which he was reduced obliged him to 
accept the other conditions, hard as they were, but he 
could never refolve co comply with the la ft, and per- 
fifted always in declaring, that he could only treat ;\s a 
king with a king. Tiribafus, who commanded the 
fiege, would abate nothing of his pretenfions. 

o 

glory, had 



wrote fecretly to court againft him, ac- 
cufing him amongft other things, of forming defigns 
againft the king, and ftrengthened his accufation from 
his continuing to hold a fecret intelligence with the 
Lacedaemonians, and his manifeft endeavours to make 
the chiefs of the army his creatures, by the force of 
prefents, promifes, and a complacency of manners not 
natural to him. Artaxerxes upon thefe letters believed 
he had no time to lofe, and that it was necefiarv to 
prevent a confpiracy ready to break out. He difpatch- 
ed orders immediately to Orontcs, to feiae Tiribafus, 
and fend him to court in chains, which was inftantly 
put in execution. Tiribafus upon his arrival demanded 
to be brought to a trial in form j that the heads of the 
accufation fliould be communicated to him, and the 
proofs and witneffes produced. The king, employed 

I 4 in 
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in other cares, had no leifui eat that time to take cogni- 
zance of the affair, 

Orontes in the mean time feeing that the befieged 
made a vigorous defence, and that the foldiers of the 
arm} 7 , d/fcontented with the removal of Tiribafus, 
quitted the fervice and refufed to obey him, was 
afraid affairs would take a bad turn with regard to him, 
(a) He therefore caufed Evagoras to be fpoke to under- 
hand ; the negotiation wrs refumed, the offers made 
at fir ft by the latter were accepted, and the mortifying 
article, which had prevented the conclufion of the 
treaty, retrenched. The fiege was railed in confe- 
quence, Evagoras continued Icing of Salamin only, 
and engaged to pay an annual tribute. 

It appears that this prince lived twelve or thirteen 
years after the conclufion of the treaty ; for his death 
is dated in the year of the world 3632. His old age 
was attended with a happinefsand tranquillity never in- 
terrupted with ficknefs or difeafc, the ufual effeft of a 
fober and temperate life. Nicocles his eldeft fon fuc- 
ceeded him, and inherited his virtues as well as throne. 
Pie celebrated his funeral with the utmoft magnificence. 
The difcourfc, entitled Evagoras, compofed by lib- 
erates, to infpire the young king with the defire of 
treading in the fteps of his father, and from which I 
have extracted the fubfequcnt elogium, ferved for his 

funeral oration. He alfo addrefied another tra£t to Ni- 
cocles which bears his name, wherein he gives him ad- 
mirable precepts for governing well. I fiiall perhaps 
have occalion to fpeak further of them in the enfuing 
volume. 

Elogy and character of Evagoras. 

( v) Though Evagoras was only king of a little 
ftate, Ifocrates, who was well able to judge of virtue 
and merit, compares him with the moft powerful mo- 
narchs, and propofes him as the per feci: model of a 
good king, convinced that net the extent of provin- 

{:<) A. M. 3619. Ant. J. C. 3S5. (j) Ifocrat. in Evag. 
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ces, but extent of mind and greatnefs of foul confti- 
tute great princes. He does in effect point out to u§l 
many qualities truly royal in him, and which ought to 
give us a very high idea of his merit, 

Evagoras was not of the number of thofe princes, 
who believe, that to reign, it is fufficient to be of the 
blood royal, and that the birth, which gives a right 
to the crown, gives alio the merit and qualities necef- 
fary for wearing it with honour. He did not fancy, 
that it could be fuppofed, as every other condition and 
ftation of life made a kind of apprenticefhip neceliary 
to its fuccefs, the art of reigning, the moil: difficult 
and important of all, fhould require no pains and pre- 
paration for its attainment. He came into the world 
with the moft happy difpofitions ; a great fund of ge- 
nius, an eafy conception, a lively and inflant penetra- 
tion which nothing efcaped, a folidity of judgment, 
that immediately refolved what it was neceflary to net ; 
qualities, which might feem to difpenfe with all fludy 
and application ; and yet, as if he had been born with- 
out talents, and found himfelf obliged to lupply by 
fludy what he might want by nature, he neglected no 
means for the cmbeiliihmcnt of his mind, and de- 
voted a* confiderable part of his time in inltueiing 
himfelf, in reflecting, meditating, and confulting the 
judgment and merit of others. 

When he afcended the throne, his greatcfl care and 
application was to know mankind, in which the 
ability of a prince, and of thofe who are at the head of 
affairs, principally confifts. He had no doubt prepared 
himfelf for that fcience by the ftudy of hiilory, wu/u 
gives a kind of anticipation of it, fupplies the place of 
experience, and . teaches us what the men are with 



whom we live, by what they have been in other 



ages. But we fludy men quite differently in them- 
fclvcs ; by their manners, characters, conduct and ac- 
tions. The love of the commonwealth rendered him 
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attentive to all perfons, who were capable of ferving 
or hurting it. He applied himfelf to the difcovery of 
their moft fecret inclinations and principles of action, 
and to the knowledge of their different talents and de- 
grees of capacity, in order to affign each his proper 
poft, to betfow authority according to merit, and to 
make the private and public good promote each other. 
He neither rewarded nor punifhed his fubjetfs, fays 
Ifocrates, from the report of others ; but folely upon 
his own knowledge and experience of them ; and nei- 
ther the virtues of the good, nor the vices of the bad, 
efcaped his enquiry and penetration. 

He had one quality very feldom found in thofe who 
poffefs the fir ft rank in authority, efpecially when 
they believe themfelves capable of governing alone : I 
mean a wonderful docility and attention co the fenfeof 
others, which arofe from a diffidence in his own abi- 
lities. With his great qualities, he did not feem to 
have occafion for recourfe to the counfel of others, 
and neverthelefs made no refolution, and formed no 
cntcrprize, without having firft confulted the wife 
perfons he had placed about him in his court ; in- 
flead of which, pride and preemption, the latent poi- 
fons of fovcreign power, incline the greateft part of 
thofe who anivc at thrones, either to afk no couniel 
at all, or not to follow it when they do. 

Intint upon difcovering the excellent in every form 
of government and private condition of life, he pro- 
pofed the uniting of all their high qualities and great 
advantages in him felt ; affable and popular as in a re- 
publican fiatc; grave and ferious as in the councils ot 
the aL;ed and the fenate ; ftcady and decifive as mo- 



mrcliy alter mature deliberation; a profound politi- 
cian bv the extent: and re<Stitnde of his views ; an 
accomplished warrior, from intrepid valour in battle 
directed by a wife moderation ; a good father, a good 
relatif n, a good friend, and what crowns all his 
praife, * in everv circumflance of his chant6icr, al- 
wavs gre.it, ?• J always him/clf. 
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He fupported his dignity and rank, not with an air 
of pride and haughtincfs, but by a ferenity of afpeft, 
and a mild and eafy majefty, resulting from innate vir- 
tue, and the evidence of a good confcience. He won 
the hearts of his friends by his liberality, and con- 
quered others by a greatnefs of foul, to which they 
could not refufe their efteem and admiration. 

But what was moft royal in him, and att rafted the 
entire confidence of his fubjefts, neighbours, and even 
enemies, was his fincerity, faith and regard to all his 
engagements ; and his hatred, or rather deteftation* 
for all difguifes, falfhood, and fraud. A fingle word 

on his fide had as much regard paid to it as the molt 
facred oath ; and it was univerfally known that no- 
thing was capable of inducing him to violate it in the 
leaft circumftance whatfoever. 

It was by all thefe excellent qualities, that he ef- 
fectually reformed the city of Salamin, and entirely 
changed the face cf its aftairs in a very (hort time- 
He found it grofs, favage, and barbarous, without any 
tafte either for learning, commerce, or arms. What 
cannot a prince do that loves his people, and is be- 
loved by them ; who believes himfelf great and power- 
ful only to render them happy ; and knows how to 
fet a juft value upon, and do honour to r their labours? 
induftry, and merit of every kind ? He had not been 
many years upon the throne, before arts, fciences, 
commerce, navigation, and military difcipline were 
fcen to flourifli at Salamin ; infomuch that that city 
did not give place to the moft opulent of Greece. 

Ifocrates often repents, that in the praifes he gives 
Evaeoras, of which 1 have only cxtrafted a part, far 
from exaggerating any thing, he always falls fhort of 
truth. To what can we attribute a reign fo wife, fo 
juft, fo moderate, fo conftantly employed in rendering 
his fubjech happy, and in promoting the public good ? 
The condition of Eva^or^s, before he came <o govern, 
feems to me to have contributed very m«ici) to it. 

The being bom a pnncc, and the Laving r^ver ex- 
perienced 
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peri^nced any other condition but that of matter and 
fovereign, ait in my opinion great obftacles to the 
knowledge and practice of the duties of that high ft?,, 
tion. Evagoras, who came Into the world under a 
tyrant, had long obeyed before he commanded. He 
had borne in a private and dependant life the yoke of 
an abfolute and defpotic power. He had feen himfclf 
expofed to envy and calumny, and had been in dan- 
ger for his merit and virtue. Such a prince had only 
to be told upon his afcending the throne, what was 
faid to a great * emperor. u + You have not always 
" been what you now are. Adverfity has prepared 
i€ you to make a good ufe of power. You have lived 
" long amongft us, and like us. You have been in 
* c danger under bad princes. You have trembled for 
" yourfelf, and known by experience how virtue and 
" innocence have been treated/ 5 What he had per- 
fonally fuffered, what he had feared for himfelf or 
others, what he had feen unjuft and unreafonable in 
the conduct of his predeceflors, had opened his eyes, 
and taught him all his duty. It fufllced to tell him, 
what the emperor Galba told Pifo, when he adopted 
him his afTociate in the empire. " [| Remember what 
" you condemned or applauded in princes, when you 
" were a private man, You have only to confult 
cc the judgment you then pa fled upon them, and to 
cc a£t conformably to it, for your inftrudtion in the 
" art of reigning well." 

Trial of Tiribafus* 

We have already faid, that Tiribafus, having been 
accufed by O routes of forming a confpiracy againlt 



* Trajan* 

f Quam utile eft ad ufuni fe- 
vtmdorum per advcrfa \eiiAYc I 
Vixiiti m.bifcum, periciitatus cs 9 
nrnuifri, Qu^ tunc ent inno- 
rentium vita ins, ct cxp;rtus t5. 
f Ltu in Par.j^yr, 



|| UtiMjTimus quldcm ac bre- 
viflimus benarum inalarumque re- 
runs deleft us, cogitare quid aut no- 
lueris fub alio principe, aut vo. 
lueris, Tacit, Uifi t 1, j, c. 16. 
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the king, had been fent to court in chains. Gaos, 
admiral of the fleet, who had married his daughter, 
apprehending that Artaxerxes would involve him in 
the affair with his father-in-law, and caufe him to be 
put to death upon mere fufpicion, c6nceived he had 
no other means for his fecurity, than an open revolt. 
He was very well beloved by the foldiers, and all the 
officers of the fleet were particularly at his devotion. 
Without lofs of time he fent deputies to Achoris king 
of Egypt, and concluded a league with him againft: 
the king of Perfia. On another fide, he follicited the 
Lacedaemonians warmly to come into that league, 
with affurances of making them matters of all Greece, 
and of eftabliftiing univerfally their form of govern- 
ment ; at which they had long feemed toafpire. They 
hearkened favourably to thefe propofals, and embraced 
with joy this occafion of taking arms againft Arta- 
xerxes ; the rather becaufe the peace they had concluded 
with him, by which they had given up the Greeks 
of Afia, had covered them with fhame, and filled 
them with remorfe. 

As foon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war 
of * Cyprus, he thought of concluding alfo the affair 
of Tiribafus. He was fo juft to appoint for that pur- 
pofe three commiflioners, who were great lords of 
Perfia of diftinguifhed probity, and of the higheft re- 
putation in his court. The affair came to an exami- 
nation, and an hearing on both fides. For fo confl- 
derable a crime, as that of having confpired againft: the 
king's perfon, no other proofs were produced, than the 
letter of O routes ; that is to fay, of a declared enemy, 
ftudious to fupplant his rival. Orontcs was in hopes 
from his credit at court, that the affair would not have 
been difcuffed in the ufual forms, and that upon the 
memorial fent by him, the accufed would have been 
condemned without further examination. But that 

* Diadems refers the dceif.cn of focn [peak • this feems i-ery im~ 
this affair > till after the icar ivith probuL L\ 

the CaduftatiSy of which ivt Jkail 

2 was 
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was not the cuflom with the Perfians. By an an- 
tiently eftablifhed regulation, to which amongft other 
privileges they had a right by birth, no perfon was 
ever to be condemned, without being firft heard and 
confronted with his accufers. This was granted to 
Tiribafus, who anfwered to all the articles of the let- 
ter. As to his connivance with Evagoras, the treaty 
itfelf concluded by Orontes was his apology ; as it 
was abfolutely the fame, that prince had propofed to 
him, except a condition, which would have done 
honour to his matter. As to his intelligence with the 
Lacedaemonians, the glorious treaty he had made 
them fign fufficiently explained, whether his own, 
or the king's interefts, were his motives for it. He 
did not deny his credit in the army ; but appre- 
hended, it had not been long a crime to be beloved 
by the officers and foldiers ; and concluded hi* defence, 
in reprefcnting the long fervices he had rendered the 
king with inviolable fidelity ; and efpecially his good 
fortune in having formerly faved his life, when he 
was hunting, and in great danger of being devoured 
two lions. The three commiflioners were una- 
nimous in declaring Tiribafus innocent. The king 
rcftored him to his former favour, and juftly enraged 
at the black defign of Orontes, let the whole weight 
of his indignation fall upon him. A Angle example 
of this kind againft informers convi&ed of falfhood, 
would for ever fhut the door againft calumny. How 
many innocents have been deftroyed for want of ob- 
ferving tin's rule, which even the Pagans confidered as 
the bafis of all juftice, and the guardian of the public 
tranquillity. 

Sect. VII. 7'he expedition of Artaxerxes againft the. 




C 



>idujians. Hiftcry of Datames the Carian. 



H E N Artax- rxcs had terminated the Cy~ 
pr:; w:u\ i c f:itep: ! upon another againft 



the Cadu'ans, whi- .c i^ ^iobaoxe had revoked, and re- 

Pint, v.i Artax. p. 1027 '.024-. 
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fufed to pay the cuftomary tribute ; for authors fay 
nothing as to the occafion of this war. Thofe people 
inhabited part of the mountains, fituate between the 
Euxine and Cafpian feas in the north of Media. The 

foil is there fo ungrateful, and fo little proper for cul- 
tivation, that no corn is fowed upon it. The people 

fubfift almoft entirely upon apples, pears, and other 
fruits of that kind. Inured from their infancy to a 
hard and laborious life, they looked upon dangers and 
fatigues as nothing ; and for that reafon made excel* 
lent foldiers. The king marched againft them in per- 
fon at the head of an army of three hundred thoufand 
foot, and ten thoufand horfe. Tiribafus was with him 
in this expedition. 

Artaxcrxes had not advanced far into the country, 
when his army fufFcrcd extremely by famine. The 
troops could find nothing to fubfift upon, and it was 
impoffble to bring provifions from other places, the 
ways being diiT.cult and impra&icable. The whole 
camp were reduced to eat their carriage beads ; 
which foon became fo fcarce, that an afs's head was 
valued at iixty drachmas *, and was very hard to be 
got at that price. The king's table itfelf began to fall 
(hort, and only a few horfes remained, the reft having 
been entirely confumcd. 

In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribafus contrived 
a ftratagem, which faved the king and army. The 
Caduiianb had two kings, who were encamped fepa- 
rately v/ith their troops. Tiribafus, who took care to 
be informed of all that pa fled, had been apprized, 
that there was ft me mifundcrftanding between them, 
and that their jcJoufy of each other prevented their 
ailing in concert, as they ought to have done. After 
having cum rn incited his defign to Artaxcrxes, he 
went him fell to one of the Lings, and difpatched his 
fori 10 the other. T. :y cadi of them informed the 
king to whom the apph'cd, that 'he otl r had fent 
ambafladoid to* treat with Artaxei ;*es privates and ad« 
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vifed him to lcfeno time, but to make his peace d> 
re£Uy, in order that the conditions of it might be the 
more advantageous ; promifing to affift them with 
their whole Credit. The fraud fucceeded. The * pa- 
gans thought it no crime to ufe it with cnesnies. Am- 
bafladors fet out from both princes with Tiribafus and 
his fon in their company. 

As this double negotiation lafted fome time, Arta- 
xerxes began to fufpeft Tiribafus ; and his enemies 
taking that opportunity, forgot nothing to his preju- 
dice, that might ruin him in the king's opinion. That 
prince already repented the confidence he had repofed 
in him, and thereby gave room for thofe who envied 
him, to vent their calumnies and invedives. Upon 
what does the fortune of the moft faithful fubje&s de- 
pend with a credulous and fufpicious prince ! Whilft 
this pafs'd, arrived Tiribafus on his fide, and his fon 
on the other, each with ambafladors from the Cadu- 
fians. The treaty being concluded with both parties, 
and the peace made, Tiribafus became more powerful 
than ever in his matter's favour, and returned with 
him. 

The king's behaviour in this march was much ad- 
mired. Neither the gold with which he was covered, 
his purple robes, nor the jewels that glittered all over 
him, and were worth fix and thirty millions of li vies f, 
prevented his having an equal fhare in the whole fa- 
tigue with the meaneft foldicr. He was feen with his 
quiver at his back, and his fhield on his arm, to dis- 
mount from his horfe, and march foremoft in thofe 
rugged and difficult countries. The foldiers obferving 
his patience and fortitude, and animated by his exam- 
ple, became fo light, that they feemed rather to fiy 
than walk. At length he arrived at one of his palaces, 
where the gardens were in admirable order, and there 
was a park of great extent and well planted, which 
was the more furprizing, as the whole country about 

* Dolus, an villus, quis in hoflc rcquirat ? VWgil % 
-\ Twche thiuj\i'nl fafcnts, 

it 
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it was entirely naked, and bore no kind of trees. As 

it was the depth of winter, and exceffive cold, he gave 
the foldiers permiflion to cut down the wood in this 
park, without excepting the fineft trees, either pines 
or cyprefles. But the foldiers not being able to re- 
folve to fell timber of fuch exceeding beauty and ftate- 
linefs, the king took an ax, and began by cutting 
the fineft and largeft tree himfelf ; after which the 
troops fpared none, cut down all the wood they want- 
ed, and kindled as many fires as were necefiary to 
their paffing the night without any inconvenience. 
When we refleft how much value great perfons gene- 
rally fet upon their gardens and houfes of pleafure, we 
mu ft confers Artaxerxes's generofity in making this fa- 
criiice, which argued a very laudable goodnefs of heart, 
and a fen Ability for the diftrefles and fuffe rings of his 
foldiers : But he did not always fupport that cha- 
racter. 

The king had loft in this enterprize a great num- 
ber of his beft troops, and almoft all his horfes : And 
as he imagined that he was defpifed upon that account 
and the ill fuccefs of his expedition, he became very 

much out of humour with the grandees of his court, 
and put to death a great number of them in the emo- 
tions of his wrath, and more, out of diftruft, and the 
fear of their attempting fomething againft him* For 
fear in a fufpicious prince is a very deftrudtive and bloody 
paffion ; whereas true courage is gentle, humane, and 
averfe to alljealoufy and fufpicion. 

{b) One of the principal officers that perifiied in this 
expedition againft the Cadufians, was Camifares, by 
nation a Carian, and governor of Leuco-Syria, a pro- 
vince inclofed between Cilicia and Cappadocia. His 
fon Datames fucceeded him in that government, which 
was given him in confideration of the good fer vices he 
had alfo rendered the king in the fame expedition. He 
was the greateft captain of his time ; and Cornelius 
Nepos, who has given us his life, does not prefer 

{b) Corn. Nep. invito Datamis. 

Amilcar 
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milcar and Hannibal to him amonaft the Barbarian; 



It appears from his hiftory of it, that no one ever ex- 
celled him in. boldnels, valour, and ability in invent, 
ing fchemes and ftratagems, in activity in the execu- 
tion of his defigns, in prefence of mind to refolve in 
the heat of a&ion, and to find refources upon the 
moft defperate occafions ; in a word, in every thing 
that regards military knowledge. It feems that nothing 
was wanting to his having acquired a more illuftrious 
name, than a noble theatre, and more exalted occa- 
fions j and perhaps an hiftorian to have given a more 
extenfive narration of his exploits . For Cornelius Ne- 
pos, according to his general plan, could not relate 
them but in a very fuccinft manner. 

He began to diftinguifh himfelf particularly by the 
execution of a commiffion, that was given him to 
reduce Thyus, a very powerful prince, and governor 
of Paphlagonia, who had revolted againft the king, 
As he was his near relation, he thought ic incumbent 
upon him at firft to try the methods of lenity and re- 
conciliation, which almoft-coft him his life, through 
the treachery of Thyus, by the ambuicades he laid 
for him. Having efcaped fo great a clanger, he attacked 
him with open force • though he faw himfelf abando- 
ned by Ariobarzanes, fatrap of Lydia, Ionia, and all 
Phrygia, whom jealoufy prevented from giving him 
aid. He took his enemy prifoner, with his wife and 
children j and knowing with what joy the king would 
receive the news, he endeavoured to make it the more 
icnfibJe by the pleafure of a furprize. He fet out with 
his illuftrious prifoner, without giving the court any 
advice, and made great marches, to prevent its being 
known from rumour before his arrival. When he 
came to Sufa, he equipped Thyus in a very fi 



manner. He 



hag 



of an 

a black complexion, with 

g. He 



magnificent habit, put a collar and bracelets 



of gold about his neck and arms, and added to this 

equipage 
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equipage all the ornaments of a king* as he was in efc- 
fe#. For himfelf, in the grofs habit of a peafant, and 
iclad like an hunter, he led Thyus upon the left in a 
jkafh, like- a wild bead *.hac had been taken in the 
toils. The novelty of the fight drew the whole city 
after it : But nobody wasfo much furprized and pleafed 
as the king, when he faw them approach in that plea- 
font mafquerade. The rebellion of a prince, very 
powerful in his country, had given Artaxerxes great 
and juft alarm, and he did notexpeft to havefeen him 
fofoon in his hands. So fudden and fuccefsful an exe- 
cution gave him an higher opinion than ever of the 
merit of Datames. 

To exprefs his fenfe of it, he gave him an equal 
fhare in the command of the army, defigned againft 
Egypt, with Pharnabafus and Titferauftes, the two 
principal perfons in the ftate, and even appointed him 
general in chief, when he recalled Pharnabafus. 

When he was upon the point of fetting out for that 
expedition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march dire&ly 
againft Afpis, who had made the country revolt^ 
which he commanded in the neighbourhood of Cap- 

padocia. The commiffion was little.important for an 
officer, who had been appointed general, and befides 
very dangerous, becaufe it was neceflary to go in queft 
of the enemy into a very remote country* The king 
foon perceived his error, and countermanded him : But 
Datames had fet out dire&ly with an handful of men, 
and marched night and day ; judging that diligence, 
without a great number of troops, was all that was ne- 
ceffary to furprize and vanquifh the enemy. It hap- 
pened according to his expe&ation, and the couriers 
difpatched by the king, met Afpis in chains upon the 
road to Sufa. 

Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames. 
It was not known which to admire moft, his ready 
obedience, his wife and enterprizing bravery, or his 
extraordinary fuccefs. So glorious a reputation gave 

offence to the courtiers in power. Enemies in fecret to 

each 
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each other, and divided by a contrariety of interefb 5 
and a competition in their pretenfions, they united to, 
gether againft a fuperior merit which reproached their 
defe&s, and was therefore a crime in their acceptation. 
They confpired to ruin him in the king's opinion, and 
fucceeded but too well. As they befieged him perpe- 
tually, and he was not upon his guard againft perfons 
who appeared fo weJl afte&ed to his fervice, they in« 
fpired him with jealoufy and fufpicion to the prejudice 
of the mcft zealous and faithful of his officers. 

An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of 
the higheft pofts at the court, apprized him of what 
patted , and of the confpiracy , which had been 
formed againft him, and had already funk his credit 
confiderably with the king, * He reprefented to birn, 
that if the Egyptian expedition, with which he was 
charged, fhoulcl take a bad turn, he would find him- 
felf expofed to great dangers : That it was the euf- 
tom with kings to attribute good fucceftes to them- 
felves and their aufpicicus fortune only, and to impute 
the bad to the faults of their generals, for which they 
were refponfible at the peril of their heads : That he 
ran the greater rifque, as all that were about the king^ 
perfon and had any afcendant over him, were his de- 
clared enemies, and had fworn his deftru&ion. 

Upon this advice, Datames refolved to quit the 
king's fervice, though without doing any thing hither- 
to contrary to the fidelity he owed him. He left the 
command of the army to Mandrocies of Magneita, 
departed with his own troops for Cappadocia, feized 
Paphlagonia which joined it, allied himfelf fecretly 
with Ariobarzanes, raifed troops, took poftefllon of 
fortrefles, and put good garrifons in them. He re- 
ceived advice, that the Pifidians were arming againit 

* Docet eum magno fore in pe- quo facile fieri, ut impellantur ad 

riculoj fiquid, illo imperante, in eorum perniciem, quorum duftu 

/Egypto adverfi accidiflet. Nam- res male ge/he nuncientur. Ilium 

que earn cfTe confuetudmem re- hoc majore fare in difcriminc, 

gum, ut cafus adverfos hominibus quod, quibus rex maxime obediat, 

tiibuant, fecundos fortunse fuse j cos habeatinimichTimos. Ccr.Ntf* 

him. 
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him. He did not wait their coming on, but made his 
army march thither under the command of his youngeft 
fon, who had the misfortune to be killed in a battle. 
However lively his affliction might be upon that occa- 
fion, he concealed his death, left the bad news fliould 
difcourage his troops. When he approached near the 
enemy, his firft care was to take poffeffion of an ad- 
vantageous poft. (c) Mithrobarzanes, his father-in- 
law, who commanded the horle, believing his fon en- 
tirely ruined, determined to go over to the enemy. 
Datames, without concern or emotion, caufed a ru- 
mour to be fpread throughout the army, that it was 
only a feint concerted between him and his father-in- 
law, and followed him clofe, as if he defigned to put 
his troops into a difpofition for charging the enemy in 
two different attacks. The ftratagem had all the fuc- 
cefs he expelled from it. When they joined battle, 
Mithrobarzanes was treated as an enemy on both fides, 
and cut to pieces with his troops. The army of the 
Pifidians was put to flight, and left Datames mafter 
of the field, and of all the rich booty found in the 
camp of the conquered. 

Datames had not till then declared openly againft 
the king, the a&ions we have related being only 
againft governors, with whom he might have particu- 
lar differences, which we have obferved before was 
common enough. His own eldeft fon, called Scifmas, 
made himfelf his accufer, and difcovered his whole de- 
figns to the king. Artaxerxes was highly apprehenfive 
of the confequence. He knew all the merit of this 
new enemy, and that he did not engage in any enter- 
prize, without having maturely considered all its con- 
fequences, and taken the neceflary meafures to fecure 
its fuccefs ; and that hitherto the execution had always 
anfwered the wifdom of his proje&s. He fent an army 
againft him into Cappadocia of almoft two hundred 
thoufand men, of which twenty thoufand were horfe, 
all commanded by Autophradates. The troops of Da- 

(f) Died. 1. 15. p. 399. 

tames 
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tames did not amount to the twentieth part of the 
king's : fo that he had no refource but in himfelf, the 
valour of his foldiers, and the happy fituation of the 
poft he had chofen. For in that confifted his chief 
excellency ; never captain having better known how 
to take his advantages and chufe his ground, when he 
was to draw up an army in battle. 

His poft, as I have obferved, was infinitely fuperior 
to that of the enemy. He had pitched upon a fitua- 
tion, where they could not furround him \ where, 
upon the leaft movement they made, he could come 
to blows with them with very confiderable advantage; 
and where, had they refolved to fight, their odds in 
number would have been abfolutely ufelefs to them. 
Autophradates well knew, that according to all the 
rules of war, he ought not to hazard a battle in fuch 
a conjun&ure : but he obferved at the fame time, that 
it was much to his difhonour with fo numerous ar» 
army, to make choice of a retreat, or to continue 
any longer in inaction before an handful of enemies, 
He therefore gave the Jignal. The firft attack was 
rude j but the troops of Autophradates foon gave way, 
and were entirely routed. The vi£or purfued them 
for fome time with great (laughter. There were only 
a thoufand men killed on the fide of Datames. 

Several battles, or rather /kirmifhes, were fought 
afterwards, in which the latter was always victorious; 
becaufe, perfe&ly knowing the country, and fucceed- 
ing efpecially in the flratagems of war, he always 
pofted himfelf advantagioufly, and engaged the enemy 
in difficult ground, from whence they could not extri- 
cate themfelves without lofs. Autophradates feeing all 
his endeavours ineffectual, and his fupplies entirely ex- 
haufted, and defpairing of ever being able to fubject 
by force fo artful and valiant an enemy, treated an ac- 
commodation, and propofed to him, the being re* 
ftored to .the king's favour upon honourable conditions. 
Datames was not ignorant, that there was little fecu- 

rity for him in fuch a choice, becaufe princes are fel- 

dom 
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dom reconciled in earneft with a fubje£t, who has 
failed in his obedience, and to whom they fee them- 
felves in fome fort obliged to fubmit. However, as only 
defpair had hurried him into the revolt, and he had al- 
ways retained at heart the fentiments of zeal and af- 
fection for his prince, he accepted the offers with joy, 
which would put an end to the violent condition his 
misfortune had engaged him in, and afforded him the 
means of returning to his duty, and of employing his 
talents for the fervice of the prince to whom they were 
due. He promifed to fend deputies to the king ; up- 
on which enfued a ceflation of arms, and Autophra- 
dates retired into Phrygia, which was his government. 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furioufly 
enraged againft him, had changed the eiteem and af- 
fe&ion, he formerly profefled for him, into an im- 
placable hatred. Finding himfelf incapable of con- 
quering him by the force of arms, he was not afhamcd 
to employ artifice and treachery : means unworthy 
every man of honour, and how much more fo of a 

prince ! He hired feveral murderers toafiaffinate him } 
but Datames was fo happy as to efcape their ambuf- 
cades. At length Mithridatcs, the fon of Ariobar- 
zanes, to whom the king had made magnificent pro- 
mifes, if he could deliver him from fo formidable an 
enemy, having infinuated himfelf into his friendfliip, 
and having long treated him with all the marks of the 
moft entire fidelity to acquire his confidence, took the 
advantage of a favourable opportunity, when he was 
alone, and ftabbed him with his iword, before he was 
in a condition to defend himfelf. 

Thus * fell this great captain in the fnares of a pre- 
tended friendfliip, who had always thought it his ho- 
nour to obferve the moft inviolable fidelity, in regard 
to thofe with whom he had any engagements. Happy, 
had he always piqued himfelf alfo upon being as faithful 
a fubjeft, as he was a true friend ; and if he had not, 

* Ita vir, qui multos confilio, ncmincm pcrfidia ceperat, fiimilata 
captus eft amicitia. Cor % Nep* 

in 
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in the latter part of his life, full i ed the luftre of his 

heroic qualities, by the ill ufe he made of them ; which 
neither the fear of difgrace, the injuftice of thofe who 
envied him, the ingratitude of his m after for the fer. 



vices he had rendered 
could fufficiently authorize. 



f any 



I am furprized, that, comparable as he was to the 
greatelt perfons of antiquity, he has remained in a 

1 oblivion. His great a&i- 



manner 



ons and exploits are however worthy of being preferved 
in hiftory. For it is in fuch fmall bodies of troops, 



Dat 



in 



gheft prudence is fhewn 



has no /hare, and the abilities of a general appear in 

their full light, 

CHAPTER IV. 

Hijlory of Socrates abridged. 

S the death of Socrates is one of the moft confi- 
derable events of antiquity, I thought it incum- 
bent on me to treat that fubjeft with all the extent it 




deferves. In 



fhall premi 
reade 



things, 



of this prince of the philofophers. 

Two authors will fupply me principally with what 
I have to fay upon this fubje&, Plato and Xenophon, 
both difciples of Socrates. It is to them pofterity is 
indebted for many of his difcourfes, (* that philofophcr 
having left nothing in writing,) and for an ample ac- 
count of all the circumftances of Ins condemnation 



f This doelrine of Mr. Rollins 
9Hay do very ivell in France, where 
implicit obedience to the grand mo- 
narch is the laiv of the land j but 
it has too much of that exploded ab- 
furdity, paffinje obedience, [founded 
in an erroneous acceptation of reli- 
gion, ) to be admitted in a free na- 
tion j where, by the maxims of the 



law, and the conf itutlon cf the go- n. z>j. 



t'crnmenty the fuhjeft in many in* 
farces is difftenfed from his obedi- 
ence, and may defnd himfclf '( 'even 
in arms J againjl his prince : viz* 
in cafes of life and liberty. 

* Socrates, cujus ingcnlum 
variofquc fermones immortalitati 
fcriptis fins PJato trad; Jit, Jiteram 
nu 11am rdiquit. Cic* de or at, 1. 3. 



and 
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and death. Plato was an eye-witnefs of the whole, 
and relates in his Apology the manner of Socrates's accu- 
fation and defence; in his Criton, his refufal to make 
his efcape out of prifon ; in his Phaedon, his admirable 
difcourfe upon the immortality of the foul, which was 
immediately followed by his death, Xenophon was 
abfent at that time, and upon his return after the ex- 
pedition of young Cyrus againft his brother Artaxerxes : 
So that he wrote his Apology of Socrates only upon the 
report of others, but his actions and difcourfes in his 
four books of memorable things, he repeats from his 
own knowledge. Diogenes Laertius has given us the 
life of Socrates, but in a very dry and abridged manner. 

Sect. I. Birth of Socrates. He applies at firjl iofculp- 
ture ; then to the Jhuly of the fciences: His wonderful 
progrefs in them. His tajle for moral philofophy : 
His manner of living^ and jujferings from the ill hu- 
mour of his wife. 

OCRATES was born at Athens in the fourth 
year of the feventy-feventh olympiad. His fa- 
ther Sophronifcus was a fculptor, and his mother Phana- 
retea midwife. Hence we may obfervc that meannefs 
of birth is no obftacle to true merit, in which alone 
folid glory and real nobility con lift. It appears from 
the comparisons Socrates often ufed in his difcourfes, 
that he was neither afhamed of his father's or mo- 
ther's profeffion. (b) Fie was furprized that a fculp- 
tor fhould employ his whole attention to mould an in- 
fenfible ftone into the likenefs of a man, and that a 
man fhould take fo little pains not to refemble an in- 
fenfible ftone. ( c) He would often fay, that he exer- 
cifed the function of a midwife with regard to the 

mind, in making it bring forth all its thoughts, which 
was indeed the peculiar talent of Socrates. He treated 
fubje&s in fo fimple, natural, and pure an order, that 

he made thofe with whom he difputed fay what he 

(a) A.M. 3533. Ant, J. C. 471. Diog. Laert. in Socrat. p. too. 
{b) Id. p. 1 10. (c) Plat, in Theaut, p. 149, &c. 

V 0 io IV. K would* 
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would, and find an anfwer themfeJves to all the quef- 
tions he propofed to them. He at firft learnt his fa- 
ther's trade, in which he made himfclf very expert, 
{d) In the time of Paufanias, there was a Mercury 
and the Graces to Le fcen at Athens of his workman- 
fhip ; and it is to be prefumed, thcfe ftatues would not 
have found place amongft thofe of the greatefl m af- 
ters in the art, if they had not been thought worthy 
of it. 

(<?) Criton is reported to have taken him out of 
his father's (hop, from the admiration of his fine geni- 
us, and the opinion that it was inconfiftcnt for a 
young man capable of the greateft things to continue 
perpetually employed upon ftone with a chiflel in his 
hand. He was the difciple of Archelaus, who con- 
ceived a great afib&ion for him. Archelaus had been 
pupil to Anaxagoras, a very celebrated philofopher. 
His fir ft ftudy was phyficks, the works of nature, and 
the movement of the heavens, ftars, and planets; ac- 
cording to the cuflom of thofc times, wherein only 
that part of philofophy was known, and Xcnophon (f) 
aflures us of his being very learned in it. But * alter 
having found by his own experience, how difficult, 
abftrufe, intricate, and at the fame how little ufeful 
that kind of learning was to the generality of man- 
kind, he was the firft, according to Cicero, who con- 
ceived the thought of bringing down philofophy from 
heaven, to place it in cities, and introduce it into 



(d) Pauf. I. 9. p. 596. 

Memorab. p. 71c. 

* Socrates primus philnfrphiam 
devocavit c ca'lo, et in urbibus col- 
Jocavit, et in domes ctiam tntro- 
iiuxit, et cocgit do vita et mcribus, 
rebufque bonis ct malis qusercrc. 
C/c. 7vfc. Slgafi. J. 5. n. 10. 

Socrates mihi vidctur, id quod 
conftat inter omnes, primus a re- 
bus occultis, et ab ipia natura in- 
volutis, in quibus omncs ante cum 



{e) Diog. p. 101. (f) Lib. 4, 

phtlofbph! occupati fucrunt, avoca- 
vific philofcphiam, ct ad viram 

communem adduxjflc ; ut de vir- 

tutibus et vitiis, omnlnoquede bo- 
nis rebus er malis qurcrcrct ; a<°- 
Icrtia an tern vel procul cfle a noflra 
cognitione ccnluret, vcl fi maxima 
crgnita etfent, nihil tamen ad bene 
vivenJum cc::ferre. C/c. sic J J* 
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private houfes ; humanizing it^ to ufe that expreflion, 
and rendering it more familiar, more ufeful in com- 
mon life, more within the reach of man's capacity, 
and applying it folely to what might make them more 
rational, juft, and virtuous, (g) He found there was 
a kind of folly in devoting the whole vivacity of his 
mind, and employing all his time, in enquiries mere- 
ly curious, involved in impenetrable darknefs, and 
abfolutely incapable of contributing to human hap- 
pinefs j whilft he negletted to inform himfelf in the 
ordinary duties of life, and in learning what is con- 
formable, or oppofite, to piety, juftice, and probity ; 
in what fortitude, temperance, and wifdom confift ; 
what is the end of all government, what the rules of 
it, and what qualities are neceflary for commanding 
and ruling well. We fhall fee in the fequel the ufe he 
made of this ftudy. 

It was fo far from preventing him to difcharge the 
duties of a good citizen, that it was the means of 
making him the more obfervant of them. He bore 
arms, as did all the people of Athens ; but with more 
pure and elevated motives. He made many cam- 
paigns, was prefent in many actions, and always dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf by his valour and fortitude. He 
was feen towards the end of his life, giving in the fe- 
nate, of which he was a member, the moft fhining 
proofs of his zeal for juftice, without being intimidated 
by the greateft prefent dangers. 

He had accuftomed himfelf early to a fober, fevere, 
laborious life ; without which it feldom happens, that 
men are capable of difcharging the greateft part of the 
duties of good citizens. It is difficult to carry the 
contempt of riches and the love of poverty farther 
than he did, (h) He looked upon it as a divine per- 
fection to be in want of nothing, and believed, the} 
lefs we are contented with, the nearer we approach to 

(g) Xcnoph. Mcmorab. 1. x. n» 710% [h) Xenoph, MemoraV* 

1. 1 1 p. 731. 

K a the 
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the. divinity. % Seeing the pomp and fhew difplaycd 
T>y luxury in certain ceremonies, and the infinite quan- 
tity, of gold and filver employed in them :, <c How 
. ** many things" faid he, congratulating himfelf on his 
condition, cc do I hot want ! " pliant is nonegeo! 

(/} His father left him fourfcore minas, that is to 
.fay,- .four thoufand li vres, which he lent to one of his 
friends who had occafion for that fum. But the af- 
.fairs of that friend having, taken an ill turn, he loft the 
.whole, and fuffered that misfortune with fuch indifter- 
ence and tranquillity, that he did not.fo much as com- 
.plain of it. (k) We find in Xenophon's (Economics, 
that his whole eftate amounted to no more than five 
minas, or tivo hundred and fifty livres. The riciieft 
perfons of Athens were his friends^ who could never 
prevail upon him to accept any jfhare of their wealth. 
When he was in v/ant of any thing, he was noc 
. afhamed to declare it : f If I had money ^ faid he one 
• day in an affembly of his friends, / flmdd buy me a 
.cloak. He did net addrefs himfelf to any body in par- 
ticular, but contented himkli with that general infor- 
.mation. His difciples contended for the honour of 
making him this fmall prefent : which was being too 
ilow, fays Seneca ; their own obfervation ought to have 
.prevented both the v/ant and the demand. \ 

He generoufly refuted the offers and prefents of 
[Archelaus king of Macedonia, who was defirous of 
having him at his court ; adding, that he could not go 
to a man* who could give hi?n more than it was in his 
[power to return. Another philofopher does not approve 
this anfwer. " Was it making a prince a fmall re- 
c< turn," fays Seneca, " to undeceive him in his falfe 

- (x) Liban. in Apolog. Sccrat, p. 640. (*) Xenoph. cecon. p. S22. 

* Socrates in pompa, cum mag- ixes babcrcm. Neminem popofcit, 

To. vis auri argentique ferretur ; omnes admonuit. A quo accips- 

<jQuain multa uon defidero, inquit ret, ambitus fuit Poft hoc 

CiC. Tufc. I. 5. qui/quis prcpera verity ferodat J jam 

"f" Socr?tes aroicis aud:entibus : Socraci defuit. Ser.cc, de belief, \, j t 

'Bmjfjm, inquit, pallium, ft mm- c. 24. 
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** ideas of grandeur and magnificence ; to infpire him 
" with a contempt for riches \ to fhew him the right' 
<c ufe of them ; to inftru6fc him in the great art of 
" reigning in a word, to teach him how to live and 
" how to die ? But," continues Seneca, "-the 
" true reafon, which prevented his going to the court" 
« of that prince, v/as, that he did not think it con- 
" fiftent for him to feek a voluntary fervitude, whofe 
" liberty a free city could not fuller him to enjoy. 1 ' 
Noluit ire ad voluntariam fervitutcm is cnjus lihcrtatem 
chit a s fiber a ferre non pGiuit (/) . * 

(m) The peculiar aufierity of his life did not render 
him gloomy and morofe, as was common enough with- 
the philofophers of thofe times, (n) In company and 
converfation he was always gay and facetious, and the 
fole joy and fpirit of the entertainment. Tho' he was 
very poor, he piqued himfelf upon the neatnefs of his 
perfon and houfe, and could not fufFer the ridiculous 
affectation of Antifthenes, who always wore dirty and 
ragged cloaths. He told him once] that through the 
holes in his cloak, and the reft of his tatters, abun- 
dance of vanity might be difcerned. 

One of the molt difHnguifhing qualities of Socrates, 
was a tranquillity of foul, that no accident, no I ok, 
no injury, no ill treatment, could ever- alter. Some 
have believed, that he was by nature hafly and p;*.f- 
fionate, and that the moderation, to which he had at- 
tained, was the effeftof his reflections and endeavours 
to fubdue and correct himfelf; which would frill add 
to his merit. {0) Seneca tells us, that he had dell red 
his- friends to. apprize htm whenever they faw hi or 
ready to fall into a paflion, and that he had given them 
that, privilege over him, which he took himfelf with 
them.-- *3ndeed the belt time to call in aid ao-ainffc 
rage^and- anger, that have ib violent and fudden a 

# ('//Senec. d'e benefV 1. 5* c. 6. («) Xcnoph. in ccnviv. 

# ;(«) iEUaa, 1. 4> Ct,II Sc I, 9. c. 35. (e) Scnec. deira, 1. 3. c. 1 5, 

. '* .Contra potent malum etajmd nos grauofum^ dum contyicimus, ei 
noftri- furaus, -advocomus. 
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power over us, is when we are yet ourfelves, and in 
cool blood. At the firft fignal, the leaft animadver- 
sion, he either. foftened his tone, or was fxlent. Find- 
ing himfelf in great emotion againft a flave : " 1 

46 would beat you," fays he, " if I were not angry -J 9 
(p) Cauierem te % nift irafcerer. Having received a box- 
en the ear, he contented himfelf with only faying with 



an helmet. 



sfortune not to know when to p 



Without going out of his own houfe, he found 



enough to excrcife his patience in all its extent. Xan- 
tippc his wife put it to the fevered proofs by her capri- 
cious, paffionate, violent difpofit ion. It feems, before 
he took her for his companion, that lie was not igno- 
rant of her character j and he fays himfelf in Xeno- 
phon (r) that he had cxprefsly chofen her, from the 
conviction, that if he fliould be capable of bearing her 
mfults, there would be no body, though ever fo diffi- 
cult to endure, with whom he could not live. Never 
was woman of fo violent and fantaftical a fpirit and fb 

ha I a temper. There was no kind of abufe or injuri- 
ous treatment, which he had not to experience from 
h-r. She would fometimes be tran fported with fuch an 
excefs of rage, as to tear of his cloak in the open ftrect ; 
(s) and even one day after having vented all the re- 
proaches her fury could fuggeft, fhe emptied a pot upon 
his head ; at which he only laughed, and faid, that fo 

much thunder nut/i needs produce a fewer. 

(t) Some antient authors write, that Socrates married 

a fecond wife, named Myrto, who was the grand- 
daughter of Ariflides the Juft, and that he fuffered ex- 
ceedingly from them both, who were continually quar- 
reliing with each other, and never agreed, but in load- 
ing him with reproaches, and doing him all the offence 
they could invent. They pretend, that during the 

Peloponnefian war, after the peftiience had fwept off 

(p) Ibid. L T. c. 15. (q) Ibid. 1. 3. c. it. (r)Xencph. 

in conviv. p. S76. (s) Diog. in Socrat. p. 112. (') Plut. 

in Ariflid. p, 335, Athcn. I. 13. p. 555. Diog. Laert. in Socrat. p» 105. 

great 
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great part of the Athenians, a decree was made, 
whereby, to retrieve the fooner the ruins of the repub- 
lic, each citizen was permitted to have two wives at 
the fame time, and that Socrates took the benefit of 
this new law. Thofe authors found this circumftance 
folely upon a pafTage in a treatife on nobility, afcribed 
to Ariftotle. But befides that, according to Plutarch 
himfelf, Panetius, a very grave author, has fully re- 
futed this opinion, neither Plato nor Xencphon, who 
were well acquainted with all that related to their maf- 
ter, fay any tiling of this fecond marriage of Socrates ; 

and on another fide, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Di- 
odorus Siculus, who have treated at large all the par- 
ticulars of the Peloponnefian war, are alike filent in 
regard to the pretended decree of Athens, which per- 
mitted bigamy. We fhall fee in the firft volumes of 
the Memoirs of the academy of Belles Lettres, when 
publiihed, a diflertation of Monfieur Hardion's upon 
this fubjedl, wherein he demonftratcs, that the fecond 
marriage of Socrates, and the decree upon bigamy, arc 
fuppofititious fafts. 

Sect. II. Of the damon, or familiar fpirit of Socrates. 

U R knowledge of Socrates would be defective if 
we knew nothing of the genius, which, he fa id, 
had affifted him with its counfel and protection in the 
greateft part of his anions. It is not agreed amongffc 
authors, what this genius was, commonly called The 
daemon of Socrates , from the Greek word, A&i/*onov, 
that fignifies fomething of a divine nature, conceived 
as a fecret voice, a fign, or fuch an infpiration as di- 
viners are fuppofed to have had : This genius diverted 
him from the execution of his defigns when they have 
been prejudicial to him, without ever inducing him to 
a& any thing : (u) Effe divhnan quoddam> quod Socrates 
damonium appellate cut femper ipfe paruerit^ nunquatn 
impellent i 9 fcepe remcantu Plutarch, in his treatife in- 
tituled, Of the genius of Socrates 5 repeats the different 

(«) Cic, de divin.l. I* n, 122. 

K /i fentimcnts 
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fentiments of the antients upon the- exiftence and na* 
ture of this genius. (.*) 1 fhall confine myfelf to that 
of them, which feems the moft natural and reafonablej 

though he does not lay much ftrefs upon it. 

We know that the divinity has a clear and unerring 
knowledge of futurity $ that man cannot penetrate into i 
its darknefs but by uncertain and confuted conjectures : I 
that thofe who fucceed beft in that refearch, are fuch, I 
who by a more exact and ftudied comparifon of the 
different caufes capable of influencing future events, 
diftinguim with greater force and perfpicuity, what 
will be the refult and ifTue of the conflict of thofe dif- 
ferent caufes in conducing to the fuccefs or mifcar- 
riage of an effect or enterprize. This forefight and dif- 
cernment has fomethingof divine in it, exalts us above 
the reft of mankind, approaches us to the divinity, and 

makes us participate in fome mcafure in his counfcls 
and defigns, by giving us an inught and preference, to 
a certain degree, of what lie has ordained concerning 
the future. Socrates had ajuft and piercing judgment, 
joined with the moft exquifite prudence. He might 
call this judgment and prudence huf&m» % fomething di- 
vine^ ufing indeed a kind of equivocality in the ex- 
prelEon, without attributing to bimfelf however the 
merit of his wifdom in conjecturing upon the future. 
The Abbe Fraguier comes very near the fame opi- 
nion in the di flirtation he has left. us. upon this fubject 
in the(y) Memoirs of the academy, of Belles Xettres.. 

[z) The effect, or rather function .of this gehius v .was 
to flop and prevent his acting, t without, ever inducing 
him to act. He received aifo the fame impulie, : when 
his friends were going to engage in any bad affair, and 
communicated it to him ; and feveral in fiances are. re- 
lated, wherein they found themfelves very unfortunate 
from not having believed him. Now what- other fig- 
nification can be given to this, than 1 that it implies uu- 

• j - ****** jl * 

der myfterious terms, a mind, which by i ts own lights, 
and the knowledge of mankind, has attained a fort of 

{x) P. 580. {3) Tom. IV. p. 368, (z) Plat. inTheag. p. 12S. 

in fight 
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Infight into futurity r And if Socrates had not intended 
to leffen in His own perfon the merit of an unerring, 
judgment, bv attributing it to a kind of inftinft, if VX 
bottom he had deft red any thing to be underflood, be- 
fides the general aid of che divine wifdom* which fpeaks 
in every man by the voice of reafon, would \vc have 
efcaped, fays Xcnophon (a), the cenfure of arrogance 
and faJfhood ? 

» " > 

(A) God has always prevented me from fpcaking ia 
you, fays he to Alcibiades, whilft the weaknefe -of your 
age would have rendered my difcourfes ineffectual to 
yoiu But" I conceive I may now enter' into difpute 
with you, as an ambitious young man, for whom the 
laws open a way to the dignities of the republic. Is it 
not vifible here, that prudence prevented Socrates from 
treating Alcibiades ferioufly at a time, when grave and 
fevere cony erfat ion would have given him a difguft,. of 
which he might perhaps never have got the better? 
(c) And when, in his dialogue upon the common- 
wealth, Socrates afcribes his avoiding public bufinefs.. 
to infpiration- from above, does he mean any thing 
more than what he fays in his apology, that a juft and- 
good man, who intermeddles with the government hi 
a corrupt ftate, is not long without periling I It' (<:/), 
when he appears before the judges that were to con- 
demn him, that divine voice is not heard to prevent 
hini, ; as : it was upon dangerous pecafions, the reafon 
is, that; he did not deem it a misfortune for him to die, 
efpecially at his age, and in his cireumftances. Every 
body knows what his prognoftication had been long 
before, upon the unfortunate expedition of Sicily. He 
attributed it to his daemon, and declared it to be tm 
infpiration 'of that fpii'it. A wife man, who fees a:i 
affa'ir ill' concerted, and con dueled with pailion, may 
ealily'prophefy upon the event of it, without the aid of 
a daemon's infpiration. 

(a) Mcmorab. 1. i. p. 708. (/>) Pht. in Alcib. p. I so. (c* Lib. G. 

<ic rep. p. ^gO, Apolo?. S<-c. p. 51, 3a. {Jj lc:J. p. 40. 

. , , 1 K. 5 It 
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It muft be allowed however, that the opinion which 
gives men genii and angels to dire& and guard them, 
was not unknown, even to the pagans. 7e) Plutarch 
cites the verfes of Menaoder, in which that poet ex- 

prefsly fays, That every man at his birth has a good 
genius given him 9 which attends him during the whole 

courfe of his life as a guide and director* 

*Aycc9-o$. 

It may be believed with probability enough, that the 
daemon of Socrates, which lias been fo differently 
fpoken of, and thereby made it aqucftion, whether it 
was a good or bad angel, was no more than the force 
and rectitude of his judgment, which ailing according 
to the rules of prudence, and with the aid of a long 

experience, fupported by wife reflexions, made him 
fore fee the events of thofe thing?, upon which he was 
either confulted, or deliberated himfelf. 

I conceive at the fame time, that he was not forry 
the people fhould believe him infpired, or that he knew 
futurity by any effedl of the divinity whatfoevcr. That 
opinion might exalt him very much in the fenfe of the 
Athenians, and give him an authority, of which th 
grcatcft * perfons of the pagan world were very fond, 
and which they endeavoured to acquire by fecret com- 
munications, and pretended conferences, with fome 
divinity: but it drew the jealoufy of many of the 
citizens upon him. 

ft) Dc r.nim. tranquil, p, 474. 

* J. yr:::rus and Sckn bad re- with tke geddefs Egcria* Tbefitft 
ur.c :j tie antktrity rf cracks Scipio Africanus 7?:ade the pccjje 
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tz erdvanee their credit, Zaicucus 
f mended, tl\:t his la<zvs Lad been cret ccuaf. 



bcl-cvc that the p-cds reive him \e~ 
cret ccunfeis. Even Sertcrius's bit.a 
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Sect. Ill 



of D 



[f) *~p HIS declaration of the oracle, fo advanta- 

geous in appearance for Socrates, did not a lit- 
tle contribute to the enflaming envy, and flirting up of 



againft 



from and true fenfe 



of that oracle. 

Chaerephon, a zealous difciple of Socrates, happening 
to be at Delphos, demanded of the oracle, whether 
there was a wifer man than Socrates in the world. 
The prieftefs replied there was none. This anfwer 
puzzled Socrates extremely, who could fcarce com- 
prehend the fenfe of it. For on the one fide, he well 
knew, fays he of himfclf, that there was neither much 
nor little wifdom in him ; and on the other, he could 
not fufpect the oracle of falfhood, the divinity being 
incapable of telling a lie. He therefore confidered it 
attentively, and took great pains to penetrate the fenfe 
of it. At firft he applied himfclf to a powerful citi- 



ftatefm 



pa fled 



men 



himfelf as much convinced of his own merit as any 

body. He found by his converfation that lie knew 
nothing, and infmuated as much to himfelf in terms 
fufficiently intelligible ; which made him extremely 
odious to that citizen, and all who were prefent. 
He did the fame by feveral others of the fame pro- 
feffion ; and all the fruit of his enquiry was, to draw 
upon himfelf a greater number of enemies. From 
the ftatefman he addrcfied himfelf to the poets, 
whom he found dill fuller of felf-efleem, but really 
more void of knowledge and wifdom. He purfucd his 
enquiries to the artifons, and could not meet with one, 
who, becaufe he fucceeded in his own art, did not be- 
lieve himfelf very capable, and fully informed in all 
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that was great befides ; which prefumption was the 
aim oft univerfal failing of the Athenians. As they had 
naturally abundance of wit, they pretended to be 
knowing in every thing, and believed themfelves ca- 
pable of pronouncing upon all things. His enquiries 
amongft ftrangers were not more fuccefsful. 

Socrates afterwards entering into and comparing 
himfelf with all thofe he had queftioned, * difcovered, 
that the difference between him and them was, that 
they all believed they knew what they did not know, 
and that for his part, he fincercly profefied his igno- 
rance. From thence he concluded, that only God is 
truly wife, and that the true meaning of his oracle was 
to fignify, that all human wifdom was no great mat- 
ter, or to fpeak more properly, was nothing at all 
And as to the oracle's naming me, it no doubt did fo, 
fays he, by way of letting me up for an example, as 
if it intended to declare to all men, The wifeft amongft 
you is he, who knows like Socrates, that there is no 

real wifdom in him. 

Sect. IV. Socrates devotes himfelf entirely to the in- 
Jlruilim cf the youth f Athens* Jlffeilhn of his dif- 
eiples for him. The admirable principles with zvhich 
he injpires them cither fir government or religion. 

A F T E R having rein ted feme particularities in the 
life of Socrates, it \\ time to proceed to that, in 
which his character principally and peculiarly confift- 

elj I mean the pains- he took to inftruci mankind, 
and particularly in forming the youth of Athens. 

(g) He feemed, fay:, I/iLanius, the com men father 
of the republic, fo attentive was he to the happinc/i 



(g) In Apcl. Sccrat. p. 64 r. 

* St crates in Munii-us fcr;- Ilt- 
minibus f.c ciifputat, ut juJiil af- 
SriTiLt * p 1 e 3 lvkdlat al:os : nihil !b 
fcirc dkat, nil! id iplum, eouue 
} 1 a.- ft are caeicriSj <pi;xi iiij, iiu:e 
r.Hcian*, kite it yu tent j ipfo fc 

n 111 iUre id u;;um fdat, ob can;- 



que rem fc arbStrari ab Apollh]* 
omnium ijpurntiflimum cile ui • 
£ium, quod hiuc eflct una on-i.!: 
fupSentia, non nrb:trari fc U/:: : 
quvii ncfciat. Cic. /lead. 

J, i, n, ; s, 1 fig. 
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and advantage of his whole country. But as it is very 
difficult to correct the aged, and to make people change 
principles, who revere the errors in which they have 
grown grey, he devoted his labours principally to the 
inftru&ion of youth, in order to fow the feeds of vir- 
tue in a foil more fit to produce the fruits of it. 

(/;) He had no open fchool like the reft of the philo- 
fophers, nor fet times for his leflbns. He had no 
benches prepared, nor ever mounted a profeflbr's 
chair. He was the philofopher of all times and fea- 
fons. He taught in all places, and upon all occafions ; 
in walking, converfation, at meals, in the army, and 
in the midft of the camp, in the public aflemblies of 
the fenate or people, in prifon itfclf, and when he 
drank the poifon he philofophized, fays Plutarch, and 
and inftrudted mankind. And from thence the fame 
judicious author takes occafion to eftablifh a great prin- 
ciple in point of government, which Seneca * before 
him had placed in all its light* To be a public man, 
fays he, it is not necefiary to be adlually in office, to 
wear the robe of judge or magiftrate, and to fit in the 
higheft tribunals for the adminiflration of juflice. 
Many do this, who, though honoured with the fine 
names of orators, praetors, and fenators, if they want 
the merit of thofe characters, ought to be regarded as 



private pcrfons, and often confounded with the loweft 
and vileft of the populace. But whoever knows to 

(b / Plut. an feni fit. gcr, relp. p. 796. 



* Habut ubi fe c liana in Drive to 

1 

late cxpUcct maenus animu:, 

Ita delituerit ( vir illc ) ut ubicun- 

deflfc vclit & ini?ul:3 & iir.ivcif::, 

ingenio, voce, contiii.\ Ncc .mm 

is iclus reip. protLft, qui cai.d:da- 
tos extrahit, cc 'uctur rec c , Cc it 
pace belU.qu-- eenfet, fed qui juven- 
tutem txhvrtatur, qui in tanta 
bonoium pnecepioru.n inopia vir- 
tulc milriiit an'.rr.os, qui ad r.ci- 

oLun luxuriamque curlu i-uUC) 



prcn&t ac ret rah it, cc fi nihil all* 
uu certc mcralur, in privato pub- 
licum nc«:«) i:\un ;«v,ic. An 1 lit; plus 
pr^itat, qui inter ji-rogrincs & ci- 
yc:, 311 1 urbanuG pr.r.tor rdcunti- 
Lus adiVi lis verb 1 pronunciat ; 
quam qui locct, cu?d Tit iuftitia, 
(paid pic' a?, quid patientia, quid 
fortitudo, qu\i mort : $ contemp- 

tus, quid deorum intdle<£tu$, quam 
[ratuitum b<*»uni lit coi.'cicntiu ? 



ot ;;c t , cU V ; ''2 ■* i h a nun , c . 3 . 
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give wife counfel to thofe who confult him, to ani- 
mate the citizens to virtue, and to infpire them with 
fentiments of probity, equity, generofity, and love of 
their country ; this is, fays Plutarch, the true ma- 
giftrate and ruler, in whatfoever condition or place 

he be. 

Such was Socrates. The fervices he did the ftate, 
by the inftru&ions he gave their youth, and the difcU 
pies he formed, are incxpreffibly great. Never had 
mailer a greater number or fo illuftrious. Plato, tho 7 
alone, were worth a multitude. (/) Upon the point of 
death he blefled and thanked God for three things ; 
that he had indued him with a rational foul, that he 
was born a Greek and not a Barbarian, and that he 
had placed his birth in the life-time of Socrates. Xe- 
nophon (k) had the fame advantage. It is faid, that 
one day Socrates met him in the ftreet, and flopping 
him with his ftaff", afked him whether he knew where 
provisions were fold ? It was not difficult to anfwer 
this queftion. But Socrates having demanded in what 
place men learnt virtue, and feeing this fecond quef- 
tion put him to a ftand : If you defire to know it, con- 
tinued the philofopher, follow me, and you fliall be 
informed. Which he did immediately, and was after- 
wards the firft who collected and publifhed his mailer's 
difcourfes. 

(/) Ariflippus, upon a converfation with Ifchoma- 
chus, in which he had introduced fome ilrokes of So- 
cratcs's doftrine, conceived fo ardent a paffion to be- 
come his difciple, that he grew lean and wan in effect 
of it, till he could go to the fountain head, and imbibe 
his fill of a philofophy, that taught the knowledge and 
cure of evil.. 

What is reported of Euclid the Megarian, explains 
flill better how high the paffion of Socrates' s difciples 
ran, to receive the benefit of his inftrucftions. (?n) There > 
was at that time an open war between Athens and Me- 

(;) Plut. in Mario, p. 433. (/•) Dioe. !n Xenoph. p. I2C> 

(I) Plut.dc Curiof. f. 516, [m) Plut, in Peric. p. 168. 

gam, 
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gara, which was carried on with fo much animofity, that 
the Athenians obliged their generals to take an oath to 
lay wafte the territory of Megara twice a year, and 
prohibited the Megarians to fet foot in Attica upon 
pain of death. This decree could not extinguish nor 
fufpend the zeal of Euclid, (n) He left his city in the 
evening in the difguife of a woman, with a veil upon 
his head, and came to the houfe of Socrates in the 
night, where he continued till the approach of day, 
when he returned in the fame manner he came. 

The ardour of the young Athenians to follow him 
was incredible. They left father and mother, and re- 
nounced all parties of plcafure to attach themfelves to 
him, and to hear his difcourfes. We may judge of this 
in the example of Alcibiades, the moft ardent and 
fiery of all the Athenians. The philofopher however 
never fpared him, and was always ready to calm the 
fallies of his paffions, and to rebuke his pride, which 
was his great difeafe. I have related fome inllances of 
this temper of his in the preceding volume. (0) One 
day when Alcibiades was boafting of his wealth, and 
the great eftates in his pofleffion, ( which generally 
blow up the pride of young people of quality ) he 
carried him to a geographical map, and afked him to 
find Attica. It was fo frnall it could fcarce be dis- 
cerned upon that draught ; he found it however, tho' 
with fome difficulty : But upon being defired to point 
out his own cftate there : It is too fmall, fays he, to 
be diftinguifhed in fo little a fpace. Sec then, replied 
Socrates, how much you are affe&ed about an imper- 
ceptible point of land. This reafoning might have 
been urged much further ftill. For what was Attica 
compared to all Greece, Greece to Europe, Europe to 
the whole world, and the world itfelf to the vaft ex- 
tent of the infinite orbs which furround it f What an 
infeft, what a nothing, is the moft powerful prince of 
the earth in the midft of this abyfs of bodies and im- 
menfe fpaces, and how much of it does he occupy ! 

(») Aul» Gel. Noil, Att. L 6, c, io # {cj /Elian, 1. 3. c. 28. 

The 
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The young pcopic of Athens, dazzled with tj.e 
glory of Thcmiftoclcs, Cimon, and Periele>, unci (\u\ 
of a wild ambition, after having received for tame rime 
the lelTons of the fophifls, who promifed to mu^ 
them very great politicians, conceived themfelves ca- 
pable of every thing, an'.! afpired at the highcit em- 
ployments, (p) One of thefj, named Gkiuco, \wA 
taken it fo ftrongly into hi: head, to enter upon ths 

adiiiinift ration of tiie public affairs, though not twenty 
years old, that none of his family or friends were 
able to divert him from a deiign fo little conflfteiu 
with his age and capacity. Socrates, who had an af- 
fection for him upon account of Plato his brother, was 
the only perfon that could prevail upon him to change 
his resolution. 

Meeting him one day, he accoftcd him fo happily 
with difcou rfe, that he engaged him to give him the 
hearing. You are ddiroub then to govern the repub- 
lic, faid he to him. True, replied Glauco, You 
cannot have a more noble deiign, anfwered Socrates: 
For if you fucceed, you will have it in your power to 

fcrve your friends effectually, to aggrandize your fa- 
mily, and to extend the confines of your country. 
You will make yourfelf known, not only to Athens, 
but throughout all Greece, and perhaps your renown, 
like that of Themifloclcs, may fpread abroad amongft 
the barbarous nations. In ihort, wherever you are, 
you wiil attract the refpeet and admiration of the whole 
world. 

So fmooth and in fin ua ting a prelude was extremely 
pleating to the young man, who was taken by his 
blind hde. He llaid wiliinslv, uavc no occaficn to 
prefj him on that account, and ihe convcrfation conti- 
nued. Since you denre to be cllecmcd and honoured, 
no doubt your view is fcj he ufcfui to the public ? Cer- 
tainly. Tell n\z then, i beg you in lJ;c name of ti e 
gods, what is the hi it firvice you prcpo-l to rencct 
the .late? AsGIai;-o fem^d at a io:J;, u:.u mediuud 
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upon what he {hould anfwer : I prefurne, continues 
Socrates, it is to enrich it, that is to fay, to augment 
its revenues. My very thought. You are well verfed 
then undoubtedly in the revenues of the flate, and 
know perfectly to what they may amount : You have 
not failed to make them your particular fiudy, in or- 
der that if a fund (hould happen to fail by any un- 
forefeen accident, you might be able to fupply the de- 
ficiency by another, I proteli, replied Glauco, that 
never entered into my thoughts. At ieaft you will tell 
me to what the expences of the republic amount ; for 
you mud know the importance of retrenching fuch as 
are fupcifluous. I own I am as little informed in this 
point as the other. You muft therefore refer your 
defign of enriching the (late till another time ; for it is 
impoffiblc you fhould do it, whilfr you are unacquainted 
with its revenues and expences. 

But /aid Glauco, there is flill another means which 
you have not mentioned ; a {late may be enriched by 
the ruin of its enemies. You are in the right, replied 
Socrates. But that depends upon its being the ftrorigeft ; 
©therwife it incurs the danger of lofing what it has. 
For which reafon, he who talks of engaging in a war, 
ought to know the forces on both fides ; that if he 
finds his own party ftrongeft, he may boldly advife 
the war, and if weakefr, d i /Iliad e the people from 
undertaking it. Now do you know the itrength of 
our republic and that of our enemies by fea and land ? 
Have you a ftate of them in writing? Be fo kind to 
let me fee it. I have it not at prefent, faid Glauco. 
I fee then, faid Socrates, that we (hall not prefent ly 
enter into a war, if you are charged with the govern- 
ment j for you have abundance of enquiries to make, 
and much pains to go through, before you will refolve 
upon it. 

He ran over in this manner feveral other articles no 
lefs important, with which Glauco appeared equally 
unacquainted ; till he brought him toconfefs, how ri- 
diculous thofe people were, who have the rafhnefs to 

intrude 
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intrude into government, without any other prepare 
tion for the fervice of the public, than that of an high 
efteem for themfelves, and an immoderate ambition 
of rifing to the firft places and dignities. Have a care, 
dear Glauco, faid he to him, left a too warm defirc 
of honours fhould deceive you into purfuits that may 
cover you with fhame, by letting your incapacity and 
flender abilities in full light. 

Glauco improved from the wife admonitions of So- 
crates, and took time to inform himfelf in private, be- 
fore he ventured to appear in public. This is a leflbn 
for all ages, and may be very ufeful to perfons in all 
ftations and conditions of life. 

{q) Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early up- 
on public employments ; but fir ft to take pains for the 
attainment of the knowledge necefTary to their fuccefs 
in them, (r) A man muft be very fimple, faid lie, to 
believe that the mechanic arts are not to be acquired 
without the help of proper matters, and that the 
knowledge requisite in governing ftates, which is the 
higheft degree of human prudence, demands no previ- 
ous labour and application. His great care in regard 
to thofe, who afpired at public employments, was to 
form their manners upon the fol id principles of probity 
and juftice; and efpecially to infpire them with a fin- 
cere love of their country, with the moft ardent paf- 
fion for the public good* and an high idea of the power 
and goodnefs of the gods : becaufe without thefe quali- 
lities, all other abilities ferve only to render men more 
wicked, and more capable of doing evil. Xenophon 
has tranfmitted to us a converfation of Socrates with 
Euthydemus, upon providence, which is one of the fineft 
paflages to be found in the writings of the antients. 

Did you never reflect within yourfelf, fays Socrates 
to Euthydemus, how much care the gods have taken 
to beftow upon man all that is neceflary to his nature ? 
Never, I afture you, replied he. You fee, continued 
Socrates, how necefTary light is, and how precious that 

(j) Xenoph. memorab, 1, 4. p. 8oo« (>*) Ibid, p. 792. 

gift 
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added Euthydemus, we fhould be like the blind, and 
all nature as if it were not, or were dead : But becaufe 
we have occafion for fufpenfe and relaxation, they have 
alfo given us the night for our repofe. You are in 
the right, and for this we ought to render them con- 
tinual praifes and thankfgiving. They have ordained 
that the fun, that bright and luminous {tar, fhould 
prefidc over the day to diftingutfh its different parts, 
and that its light fhould not only ferve to dif cover the 
wonders of nature, but to difpenfe univerfal life and 
heat i and at the fame time they have commanded the 
moon and ftars to illuminate the night, of itfelf dark 
and obfcure. Is there any thing more admirable than 
this variety and viciffitude of day and night, of light 
and darknefs, of labour and reft ; and all this for the 
convenience and good of man ? Socrates enumerates 
in like manner the infinite advantages we receive from 
fire and water in the occafions of life ; and continuing 
to ob (erve upon the wonderful attention of providence 
in all that regards us, What fay you, purfued he, 
upon the fun's return after winter to re-vifit us, and 
that as the fruits of one k^on wither and decay, he 
ripens new ones to fucceed them ? That having ren- 
dered man this fervice, he retires, left he fhould in- 
commode him by excefs of heat ; and then after hav- 
ing removed to a certain point, which he could not 
pafs without putting us in danger of perifhing with 
cold, that he returns in the fame track to refume his 
place in thofe parts of the heavens, where his prefence 
is moft beneficial to us ? And becaufe we could neither 
fupport the cold or heat, if we were to pafs in an in- 
flant from the one to the other, do you not admire, 
that whilft this ftar approaches and removes fo flowly, 
the two extremities arrive by almoft infenfible degrees ? 
* Is it poffible not to difcover in this difpofition of the 



feafons 
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feafons of the year, a providence and goodnefs, noi 
only attentive to our neceflities, but even our delights 
and enjoyments ? 



All thefe things, faid Euthydemus, make me doubt, 
whether the gods have any other employment than to 
ihower down their gifts and graces upon mankind, 
There is one point however that puts me to a ftand, 
which is, that the brute animals partake of all thefe 
bleffings as well as ourfelves. Yes, replied Socrates: 
but do you but obferve, that all thcfe animals fubfift 
only for man's fervicc ? The ftron^eft and moft vigo- 



rous of them he fubjech at his will, he makes them 
tame and gentle, and ufes them luccefsfully in his 
wars, his labours, and the other occafions of life. 

What if we coniider man in himfelf. Here Socrates 
examines the diverfity of the fenfes, by the miniftry 
of which man enjoys all that is bell and moft excel- 
lent in nature j the vivacity of his wit, and the fqree 
of his reafon, which exalt him infinitely above all 
other animals j the wonderful gift of fpeech, by the 
means of which we communicate our thoughts reci- 
procally, publiih our laws, and govern ftates. 

From all this, fays Socrates, it is eafy to difcern that 
there are gods, and that they have man in their parti- 
cular care, though he cannot difcover them bv his 
fenfes. Do wc perceive the thunder, whilft it flrikts 
through all things which oppofe it ? Do we diiHnguifh 



the winds, whilft they are tearing up all before them in 
our view? Our foul itfelf with which we are fo inti- 
mate, which moves and adts us, it> it viiible, can we 
behold it ? It is the fame with regard to the gods, of 
whom none are vifible in the diftribution of their fa- 
vours. The Great God himfelf, (thefe words are 
remarkable, and demonflrate that Socrates acknow- 
ledged one fupreme God, the author of ail being, and 
fuperior to all others, who were only the mini iters of 
his will,} this great God, who has formed the uni- 
verfe, and fupports the ftupendous work, whole every 

part is finifhed with the utmolt goodnefs and har- 
mony ; 
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niony ; he who prefervcs them perpetually in immor- 
tal vigour 5 and caufes them to obey him with a never- 
tailing punctuality, and a rapidity no:: to be followed 
by our imagination ; this God makes himfelf fuffi- 
cicntlv vifible by the endlefs wonders of which he is 
author; but continues always inviiible in himfelf. Let 
us not then refufe to believe even what we do not fee* 
and let us fupply the ricfefts of our corporeal eyes, by 
ulina; thofe of the foul ; but efpecially let us learn to 

ft homage of refped* and veneration to the 
divinity, whofe will it feeras to be, that we fhould 
have no other perception of him than by his effects in 

our favour. Now this adoration, this homage, con- 

fifts in pleafing him, and we can only pleafj him in 

doing his will. 

(s) In this manner Socrates inftru&cd youth ; thefe 
are the principles and ientiments he infpired into 
them ; on the one fide, a perfect fubmiffion to the laws 
and magiftrates, in which he madejuftice confift; on 
the other, a profound regard for the divinity, vyhich 
conftitutes religion. In things furpaffing our under- 
ftanding, he advifes us to confult the gods ; and as 
they impart themftlves only to thofe that pleafe them, 
he recommends above all things the making of them 
propitious by a wife regularity of conduct. * The gods 
are wife^ fays lie, and it depe?ids upon them either to 
grant what we ask^ or to give us the direftly reverfe of 
it. He cites an excellent prayer from an anonymous 

poet: Great God, give us,we befeech thee thofe good things 
of which we Jiand in need, whether we crave them or 
mi j and remove jrom us all thofe, which may be hurtful 

\plore them of you. The vuigar ima- 



gined, that there are things which the gods obferve, 
and others of which they take no notice : But Socrates 
taught, that the gods obferve all our actions and words j 
that they penetrate into our mo ft ferret thoughts, arc 



(j) Xenoph. Memorab. 1. 4. p. 803 &; So - 



* *JLxl friofc i?h 9 otf/jech i 1 ?* rvyyja 4 /^ tS&vgwtIu t'Jtm. 

prei cut 
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prefent in all our deliberations, and that they infpi fe 
us in all our anions. 

Sect* W Socrates applies himfdf to difcredit the L 
phijls in the opinion of the young Athenians. What h 
to be underjiood of the ironical characfer afcribed to hini 

OCRATE8 found it neceflary to prejudice the 
young people againft a bad tafte, which had pre- 

led for fome time in Greece. A fe£t of ailliminj 
:n arofe* who ranking: themfelves as the firft fa?cs 




of Greece, were entirely the reverfe in their conduct, 
For inftead of being infinitely remote from all avarice 
and ambition, like Pittacus, Bias, Thales, and the 
others who made the ftudy of wifdom their principal 
occupation, thefe men were ambitious and covetous 
entered into the intrigues and affairs of the world, and 
made a trade of their pretended knowledge. * (/) They 
were called fophifts, and wandered from city to city. 
They caufed themfelves to be cried up as oracles, and 
walked about attended by crowds of their difciplcs, 
who, through a kind of enchantment, abandoned the 
embraces of their parents, to follow thefe proud 
teachers, whom they paid a great price for their in- 
ftru&ion. There was nothing thefe matters did not 
profefs : Theology, phyfics, ethics, arithmetic, agro- 
nomy, grammar, mufic, poetry, rhetoric, and hif- 
tory. They knew every thing, and could teach every 
thing. Their greateft fuppofed fkill lay in philofophy 
and eloquence. Moft of them, like Gorgias, valued 
themfelves upon giving immediate anfwers tc all quef- 



tions that could be propofed to them. Their young 
difciples acquired nothing from their precepts, but a 
filly efteem for themfelves, and an univerfal contempt 
for every body elfe; fo that not a fcholar quitted thefe 
fchools, but was more impertinent than when he fir ft 
entered them. 

(/) Plat. lo Apolog. p. 19,20. 

* Sic cnim appcllantur hi, q r * "^ntationis ant quzeftus caufa phi!c- 
fophantur, Cic* in LucuL n* . 
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It was necefTary to decry the falfe eloquence and 
bad logic of thefe proud teachers in the fenfe of the 
voting Athenians. To attack them 
pu 

difcourfe, was what Socrates could well have done, 



^**t> — . 7 — 

te with them in a direct manner by a continued 



for he pofTefled in a fupreme degree the talents of fpeak- 
ing and reafoning ; 



means 



againft e;reat haranguers, whofe fole aim was to dazzle 
their auditors with a vain glitter and rapid flow of 
words. He therefore took another courfe, and * em- 
ploying the turns and addrefs of irony, which he knew 
how to apply with wonderful art and delicacy, he 
chofe to conceal under the appearance of fimplicity, 
and the affectation of ignorance, all the beauty and 
great force of his genius. Nature, which had given 



outfide 



exprefsly for fupporting the ironic chara£er. He 
was very ugly, and befides that, f had fomething 



blockifh and ftupid in his phyiiogmony 



The 



whole air of his perfon, which had nothing but what 
was very common and very poor in it, perfectly cor- 
refponded with that of his countenance. 

When jj he happened into the company of fomeone 
of the fophifts, he propofed his doubts with a diffident 
and modeft air, afked fimple queftions in a plain man- 
ner, and, as if he had been incapable of expreffing 
himfelf otherwife, made ufe of trivial comparifons, and 
allufions taken from the meaneft employments. The 
fophift heard him with a fcornful attention, and in- 

quam Crnsci hfwvuuv vocant. Cic 9 
Acad. S^ucvfi. 1. 4. m 15. 

Scd et ilium quern nominavi 
(Gorgiam) et ex'teros fophiftas, ut 
e Platone intelligi pctcfl, lufos vi- 
de mus a Sccratc. Is cnim percon- 
tando atque intcrrogando cliccrc fo- 

li-b.At ccrum opinionrs quibulcum 
diflerebat, ut ad ca, quze iirefpon- 
difTent, ii quid videretur, dicerct, 
C:c. dejinib* J, 2. n. 2. 



* Socrates in ironia difiimulan- 
tiaquc longe omnibus leporc atque 
humanitate prrertitit. Cic. 1. 2. de 



flu- 



orat. n. 270. 

\ Zopyrus phyfiognomon- 
pidum efie Sccratcm dixit et bar- 
dum. C/V. de Fat. n. 10. 

|| Socrates dc fc ipfe detrahcns 
in difputatione, plus tribuebat ii-, 
quos volebat refellere. Ita, cum 
aliud dicerct atque fcntiret, libcriter 
ufci folitus eft ilia diiiimulaiione, 



flcad 
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ftead of giving him a precife anfwer, fell into his com- 
mon places, and talked a great deal without faying any 
thins to the purpofe. Socrates, after having praiiVd 
(not to enrage ) his adverfary, entreated him to adapt 
himfelf to his weaknefs, and to defcend fo low as him, 
bv fatisfying his queftions in a few words ; bccaufe 
neither his wit nor memory were capable of compre- 
hending or retaining fo many fine and exalted no- 
tions, and that all his knowledge was confined to! 
queftion and anfwer. 

This paffed in a numerous afiembly, and the fcien- 

tific perfon could not recede. When Socrates had 
once got him out of his entrenchment, by obliging 
him to anfwer his queftions fuccinftly, he carried him 
on from one to another to the mo ft abfurd confe- 
quences j and after having reduced him either to con- 
tradict himfelf, or be fiknt^ he complained, that the 
learned man would not vouchfafe to inftrudl him. 
The young people however perceived the incapacity of 
their mafter, and changed their admiration for him in- 
to contempt. Thus the name of fophift became odious 

and ridiculous. 

It is eafy to judge, that men of the fophift's cha- 
racter, of which I have now fpoke, who were in 
high credit with the great, who lorded it amongft the 
youth of Athens, and had been long celebrated for 
their wit and learning, could not be attacked with 
impunity; and the rather, becaufe they had been 
taken in the two moft fenfible points, their fame, 
and their intereft. (u) Socrates, for having endea- 
%'oured to unmafk their vices, and difcredit their falfe 
eloquence, experienced from thefe corrupt and haugh- 
ty men, all that could be feared or expedted from 

the moft malignant envy, and the moft envenomed 
hatred ; to which it is now time to proceed. 

(«) Plat- m Apolog. p. 23, 



Sect, 
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Sect. VI. Socrates is accufed of holding bad opinions 
in regard to the Gods, and of corrupting the Athenian 
youth. He defends himfelf zvithout art or fear. He 
is condemned to die. 

(x) OOCRATES was accufed a little before the 

^ firft year of the 95th Olympiad, foon after the 
expulfion of the thirty tyrants out of Athens, in the 
fixty ninth year of his life ; but the profecution had 
been projected long before. The oracle of Delphos, 
which had declared him the wifeft of mankind ; the 
contempt into which he had brought the doftrine and 
morals of the fophifts of his time, who were then in 
high reputation j the liberty with which he attacked 
all vice ; the lingular attachment of his difciples for 
his perfon and maxims, had all concurred in aliena- 
ting people againft him, and had drawn abundance of 

envy upon him. 

(y) His enemies having fworn his deftru&ion, and 
perceiving the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the 

way for it at diftance, and at firft attacked him in 
the dark and by obfeure and fecret methods. It is 
faid, that to found the people's difpofition in regard to 
Socrates, and to trv whether it would ever be fafe to 
cite him before the judges, they engaged Ariftophanes 
to bring him into the theatre in a comedy, wherein 
the firft feeds of the accufation meditated againft him 

O 

were fown. It is not certain whether Ariftophanes 
was fuborned by Anytus, and the reft of Socrates's 
enemies, to compofe that fatyrical piece againft him # 
It is very likely, that the declared contempt of So- 
crates for all comedies in general, and for thofe of 
Ariftophanes in particular, whilft he profefled an ex- 
traordinary efteem for the tragedies of Euripides* might 
be the poet's true motive for taking his revenge of the 
philofopher. However it were, Ariftophanes, to the 

difgrace of poetry, lent his pen to the malice of So- 

(x) A. M. 3602. Ant. J. C. 402. (y) ./Elian. I. z. c. 13, 

Plat, in Apolog. Socrat. p. 19. 

Vol, IV, L craters 
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craters enemies, or his own refentmcnt, and emp!:,v. 
cd Lis whole genius and capacity to depreciate the beft 

and molt excellent man., thac ever tiie pagan world 
produced. 

He compofed a piece called the clon-ls. wherein j« 
mtroduced the philolbphcr, perched in a balket; Mid 
hoiftcd up amidit the air and cloud?, from whence Le 
vents maxim?, or rather the molt ridicule us iubtlci;^, 
A very aged debtor, who defires to efcape the ck»ic 
purfuits of his creditors, comes to him to he taught 
the art of tricking them at law ; to prove by uiuu- 
fwcraMe reafons lhat he owes them nothing 5 and in 

a worn, of a very bad, to make a very good caufe. Iki 
.finding himfjf incapable of any improvements from 
ihu iubiime lemons of his new mailer, lie brings hi : 
Um to iiim in his Head, This young man foon after 
quits this learned fchool Jb well initrudted, that at 
their firft meeting, he beats his father, and proves to 
him by fubtle but invincible arguments, that he ha.; 
reafon for treating him in that manner. In every 
/cenc where Socrates appears, the poet makes him 
Litter a thoufand impertinencies, and as many impie- 
ties again ft the gods j and in particular againft Jupi- 
ter. He makes him talk like a man of the grcatttt 
vanity and opinion of himfelf, with an equal con- 
tempt for all others, who out of a criminal curioiky 
is for penetrating what pafles in the heavens, and for 
diving into the abyflcs of the earth ; who boafts of 
having always the means to make injuftice triumph ; 
and who is not contented with keeping thofe fecrets 
for his own ufe, but teaches them to others, and 
thereby corrupts youth. All this is attended with a 
refined raillery, and a fait, which could not fail of 
pleafmg a people of fo quick and delicate a tafte as the 
Athenians, who were befidcs naturally invidious to 
all tranfeendent merit. They were fo much charmed 
with it, that without waiting the conclufion of the 
representation, they ordered the name of Ariftophanes 

6$ be fet down above thofe of all his competitors. 

Socrates, 
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Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be 
acled in the theatre, went thither upon the day to fee 
the comedy, contrary to his cuftom ; for it was not 
common for him to go to thofe aflemblies, unlefs when 
kmie new tragedy of Euripides was to be performed, 
who was his intimate friend, and whofe pieces he 
eltcemed, upon account of the folid principles of mo- 
rality he took care to intcrfperfe in therm It was 

however obferved, that lie had not patience to wait 
the conclufion of one of them, v/hcicin the actor 
had began with a dangerous maxim, arid went out im- 



mediately, without confidcring the injury his with- 
drawing miajht do his friend's reputation. He never 

^^^^ 

went to comedies, unlefs when Alcibiadcs and Crkias 
forced him thither again ft his will, offended at the un- 
bounded licence which reigned in them, and incapa- 
ble of feeing the reputation of his fellow citizens pub- 
lickly torn in pieces. He was prefent at this without 
the leaft emotion, and without exprefling ony difcon- 
tent ; and fome ftrangers being in pain to know who 
the Socrates (z) intended by the play was, lie rofe up 
from his feat, and fhewed himfclf during the whole 
reprefentation. He told thofe who were near him, 
and were amazed at his indifference and patience, that 
he imagined himfelf at a great entertainment, where 
he was agreeably laughed at, and that it was necefiary 
to let raillery pais. 

There is no appearance, as I have already obferved, 
that Ariftophanes, tho 5 he was not Socrates's friend, 

had entered into the black confpiracy of his enemies, 

and had any thought of occasioning his deftruch'on. 
It is more probable, that a poet, who diverted the 
public at the expence of the principal magiftrates and 
moft celebrated generals, was alfo willing to make 
them laugh at the expence of a philofopher. All the 
guilt was on the fide of thofe who envied him, and 
his enemies, who were in hopes of making great ufe 
of the reprefentation of this comedy againft him. The 



(*) Plut, dc cduc. liber, p, 10. 
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artifice was indeed profound, and conceived with (kill. 
In acting a man upon the ftage, lie is only reprefented 
on his bad, weak, or ambiguous fides. That view of 
him is followed with ridicule: ridicule accuftoms peo- 
ple to the contempt of his perfon, and contempt pro- 
ceeds to injuftice. For the world are naturally bold in 

infulting, abufing, and injuring a man, when once he 
becomes the objc£t of their general contempt, 

Thefe were the firft blows ft ruck at him, and 
ferved as an a flay and tryal of the great affair medita- 
ted againft him. It lay dormant a long while, and 
did not break out in tv^cnty years afterwards. The 
troubles of the republic might well occafion that long 
delay. For it was in that interval the enterprize a- 
gainft Sicily happened, the event of which was fo un- 
fortunate, that Athens was befiegcd and taken by Ly- 
lander, who changed its form of government, and 
eftablifhcd the thirty tyrants, that were not expelled 
till a very fmall time before the affair we fpeak of. 

(a) Melitus then appeared as accufer, and entered 
a procefs in form againft Socrates. His accufation 
con Ailed of two heads. The firft was, that he did 
not admit the gods acknowledged by the republic, and 
introduced new divinities : the fecond, that he cor- 
rupted the youth of Athens ; and concluded with in- 
ferring that lentencc of death ought to pa fs againft 
him. 

Never had accufation fo little probability, pretext 
or foundation as this. It was now forty years, that 
Socrates had made it his profeffion to inftrudt the 
Athenian youth. He had advanced no opinions in 
fecret, and in the dark. His Icflbns were given pub- 
iickly and in the view of great numbers of auditors. 
He had always ob ferved the fame condu&, and taught 
the fame principles. What then could be Melitus's 
motive for this accufation, after fuch a length of 
time ? How came his zeal for the public good, afcer 
having been languid and drowfy for fo many year*?, to 



{a) A. M. 3C03, Ant. J, C. 40 J # 
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awake on a fudden, and become fo violent ? Is it par- 
donable, for fo warm and worthy a citizen as Meli- 
tus would appear, to have continued mute and inac- 
tive, whijft any one corrupted the whole youth of the 
city, by inftilling feditious maxims into them, and by 
infpiriiig them with a difguft and contempt for the 
eftablifhed government. For he, who does not pre- 
vent an evil, when it is in his power, is equally crimi- 
nal with him that commits it. (b) Libanius fpeaks 
thus in a declamation of his called the apology of 
Socrates. But, continues he, tho' Melitus, whether 
out of diftrachon. ; indifference, or real avocation of his 
affairs, never thought fcr fo many years of entering 
an accufation againlt Socrates; how came it to pafs, 
that in a city like Athens, which abounded with wife 
magiftrates, and, what is more, with bold informers, fo 
public a confpiracy, as that imputed to Socrates, fhouhi 
efcape the eyes of thofe, whom either the love of their 
country, or invidious malignity, render fo vigilant and 



attentive ? Nothing was ever lefs feafible, or more 
void of all probability. 

(c) As foon as the confpiracy broke out, the friends 



of Socrates prepared for his defence. Lyflas, the moft 
able orator of his times, brought him an elaborate dif- 
courfe of his compofing ; wherein he had fet forth 

the reafons and meafures of Socrates in all their light 



and intcrfperfed the whole with tender and pathetic 
ftrokes, \d) capable of moving the moft obdurate 
hearts. Socrates read it with pleafure, and approved it 
very much ; but as it was more conformable to the 
rules of rhetoric than the fen ti merits and fortitude of 
a philofopher, he told him frankly, that it did not fuit 
him. Upon which Lyfias, having asked how it was 
poffible to be well done, and at the fame time not fuit 
him ; in the fame manner, fa id he, ufine according 



to his cuftom a vulgar comparifon, that an excellent 
workman might bring me magnificent apparel, or 

{b) Liban. in Apol. Soc. p. 64- — 643. (c) Ciccr, 1. I. dc Orat, 
n> 2 3 x > 2 33* i d ) Quint, i. 
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fhoes embroidered with gold, to which nothing would 
be wanting on his part, but which however would 
not fit me. He perilled therefore inflexibly in the re- 
folution, not to demean himfelf by begging faffrages 
in the low abject manner common at that time. He 
employed neither artifice nor the glitter of eloquence. 
He had no recourfe either to follicitation or entreaty. 
He brought neither his wife nor children to incline 
the judges in his favour by their iighs and tears. 
Ncvertheiefs * tho' he firmly refufed to make ufe of 
2ny voice but his own in his defence 3 and to appear 
before his judges in the fubmiUlve pofture of a fup- 
pfont, he did not behave in that manner out of pride, 

or contempt of the tribunal. It was from a noble 
and intrepid ailurance, refulcing from greatnefs of foul, 
and the confcioufnefs of his truth and innocence. So 
that his defence had nothing timorous or weak in it. 
His difcourfe W2S bold, manly, generous, without 
pafficn, without emotion, full of the noble liberty of 
a philofopher, with no other ornament but that of 
truth, and bri^htned univerfally with the character and 

language of innocence. Plato, who was prefent, tran- 
fciibed it afterwards, and without any additions com- 
pofed from it the work, which he calls The apology of 

SjcmUSj one of the moil confummate mafterpieces of 
antiquity. 1 (hall here make an extract from it. 

(e) Upon the day afligned, the proceedings com- 
menced in the ufual forms 5 the parties appeared be- 
fore the judges, and Melitus fpoke. The worfe his 
caufe, and the lefs provided it was with proofs, the 
more occafion he had for addrefs and art to cover its 
weaknefs. He omitted nothing, that might render 
the adverfe party odious; and inftead ofreafons, which 
could not but fail him, he fubftituted the delufive 

(^) Plat, in Apolog. Socrat. Xenoph. in Apol. Socr. & in Memor. 

* His et talibus addufius Socra- tumariam a magnitudine animi 
tcs, ncc patronum qusefivit ad ja- du&am, non a fuperbia. Cic, Tufc, 
dlrium capitis, nec judicibus fap- ^uafi, lib t I, 

pkx fait 5 adhftuit^u e liberam con- 

fhine 
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fliineof a lively and pompous eloquence. Socrates, in 

obferving that he could not tell what impreffion the 
difeourfe of his accufers might make upon the judges, 

owns, that for his part he fcarce knew himfelf, they 
had given fuch artful colouring and likelihood to their 
arguments, tho' there was not the leaft word of truth 
in all they had advanced. 

(/) I have already faid, that their accufation con- 
lifted of two heads. The firft regards religion. So- 
crates enquires out of an impious curiofity into what 
paries in the heavens, and in the bowels of the earth. 
He denies the gods adored by his country. He endea- 
vours to introduce a new worfhip, and, if he may be 
believed, an unknown god infpires him in all his acti- 
ons. To make fhort, he believes there are no gods. 
. The fecond head relates to the intereft and govern- 
ment of the flate. Socrates corrupts the youth by in- 

ftilling bad fentiments concerning the divinity into 
them, by teaching them a contempt of the laws, and 

the order eftablifhed in the republic ; by declaring 

openly againft the choice of the magiftrates by * lot • 
by exclaiming againft the public aflemblics, where he 
is never feen to appear ; by teaching the art of mak- 
ing the worft of caufes good - y by attaching the youth 

to himfelf out of afpiritof pride and ambition, under 

the pretence of inftru&ing them ; and by proving to 
children, that they may abufe their parents with im- 
punity. He glories in a pretended oracle, and believes 
himfelf the wifeft of mankind. He taxes all other:* 
with folly, and condemns without referve all their 

maxims and adtions ; conftituting himfelf by his own 
authority the general cenfor and reformer of the ftate. 
Notwithstanding which, the effects of his ieflbns may 

(f) Plat, in Apolog. p. 24. 

* Socrates in reality did not ap- the faults of theft people are far 

prove this manner of c letting the from being of the great importance 

magiftrates. He obferved, that of tbofe errors, which are commit- 

when a pilot, a mujician, cr an ted in the adminijlration of the rc« 

archited is wanted, no body iswil- public. Xcnoph, M*morab. 1, 1, 
ling to take him at a venture 3 tlx? p. 712, 

L 4 be 
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be feen in the perfons of Critias and Alcibiades, his 
his moft intimate friends, who have done great mif- 
chiefs to their country, and have been the molt wicked 
of citizens, and the mod abandoned of men. 

This concluded with recommending to the judges, 
to be very much upon their guard againfi the dazzling 
eloquence of Socrates, and to fufpedt extremely the in- 
iinuating and artificial turns of addrefs, which he 
would employ to deceive them. 

(g) Socrates began his difcourfe with this point, and 
declared that he would fpeak to the judges as it was his 
cuftom to talk in his common converfation, that is to 
fay, with much fimplicity, and no art. 

(o) He then proceeds to particulars. Upon what 
foundation can it be allcdged, that he does not ac- 
knowledge the gods of the republic; he, who has been 
often feen to facrihee in his own houfe, and in the 
temples ? Can it be doubted whether he ufes divination 
or not, whilft it is made a crime in him to report, 
that he received counfels from a certain divinity ; aAiJ 
t\encc concluded that lie aims at introducing new dei- 
ties ? Uut in this he innovates nothing more than others, 
who putting their faith in divination, obferve the flight 
of birds, confult the entrails of victims, and re- 
mark even words and accidental encounters : different 
means, which the gods employ to give mankind a foie- 
knovv'jdcre of the future. Old or new, it is ftill evi- 
dent, that Socrates acknowledges divinities, by the 
c mfeffion of even Mclitus himfelf, who in his informa- 
tion avers that he believes daemons, that is to fay, 
fubaitern fpirits, the offspring of the gods. Now every 
man who believes the offspring of the gods, believes 

tiie gods, 

(/] As to what relates to the impious enquiries into 
natural things imputed to him ; without defpifing or 
condemning thofe who apply themfelves to the ftudy 
of phyfics, he declares, that as for him, he had en- 
tirely devoted himfelf to what concerns moral virtue, 

(g) Plat, p. 17, [b] Ibid. p. 27. Xenoph. p. 703. (2) Ibid. 710 

the 
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the condudt of life, and the rules of government, as 
to a knowledge infinitely more ufeful than any other ; 
and he calls upon all thofe who have been his hearers, 
to come forth and belye him if he does not fay what 
is true. 

u I am accufed of corrupting the youth, and of 
" inftillinc* dangerous maxims into them, as well in 



" regard to the worfinp of the gods, as the rules of 



<c government. You know, Athenians, that I never 
u made it my profeilion to teach, nor can envy, how- 
" ever violent a^ainft me, reproach me with having 



" ever fold my mftrucStions. I have an undeniabl 
" evidence for me in this rcfpe£i:, winch is my po~ 
" verty. Always equally ready to communicate rny 
cc thoughts either to the rich or poor, and to give them 
u entire leifure to cmciKon oranfwcrme, I lend my- 
u felf to every one who is delirous or becoming vir- 

" tuous ; and if amongft thofe who hear me, there are 
u any that prove either good or had, neither the vir- 
" tues of the one, nor the vices of the other, to which 
" I have not contributed, are to be aJcribed to me. 

u My whole employment is to perfuadc the young 

c< and old again ft too much love for the body, for 
" riches, and all other precarious things of whatfoever 
<c nature they be, and againft tco little regard for the 
" foul, which ought to b<; the object of their affection : 
C5 For I inccflantly urge to you, that virtue does not 
" proceed from riches, but on the contrary riches from 

cc virtue ; and that all the other goods of human life, 

cc as well public as private, have their lource in the 



fame principle. 



" If to fpeak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I 
" confefs, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deferve 
to be puniihed. If what J fay be not true, it is 

m oft eafy to convict me of my falfnood. I fee her 



a great number of rny difciplcs : they have only to 

appear. But peihaps the rellrve and cuifideration 
for a mailer, who has inflrndfccd them, will pre- 
i$ vent them from dee'k.rir.rr acainfe me ; At loft 
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their fathers, brothers and uncles cannot, as good 
relations and good citizens, difpenfe with their not 
ftanding forth to demand vengeance again ft the cor- 
rupter of their Tons, brothers, and nephews. But 
thefe are the perfons who take upon them my de- 
fence, and intereft them (elves in the fuccefs of my 
Ci caufe. 

(£) " Pafs on me what fentence you pleafe, Athe- 
nians ; but I can neither repent nor change my con- 
duel:. I muft not abandon or fufpend a function, 
which God himfelf has impofed on me. Now he 
has charged me with the care of inftrucling my fei- 
tc low citizens. If after having faithfully kept all the 
* c pofls, wherein I was placed by our generals atPoti- 
dzea, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death 
<c fhould at this time make me abandon that in which 
the Divine Providence has placed me, by command- 
ing me t© pafs my life in the ftudy of philo'fophy 

for the inftru&ion of myfelf and others ; this would 

cc be a moft criminal defer t ion indeed, and make mc 
highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal, as 
an impious man who does not believe the god?. 
Should you refolve to acquit me for the future, 1 

mould not hefitate to makeanfwer: Athenians, I 

honour and love you •> but 1 {hall choofe rather to 
• obey God than you, and to my lateft breath 
{hall never renounce my philofophy, nor ceafe to 
4C exhort and reprove you according to my cuftom, 
by telling each of you when you come in my way : 
My f good friend^ and citizen of the rnojl famous city 
in the world fir zuifdom and valour ^ are you not 
qfhamed to have no other thoughts than that of anuif- 
* £ frig wealthy and of acquiring glory, credit) and dig- 
nities) whiljl you neglcSi the ircafures of prudence, 

{k) Plat. p. 28, 29. 

' * TJutrofAtct rsf Ssai fj.uX\c9 of men, g upt£ uvfyw ; which 
■f. IfM*. iv as an obliging manner of aceoft - 

t Tee Greek J%nif.tu O bcfl 
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c * truth, and uoifdom^ and take no pains in rendering 
"'your foul as good and p erf eft as it is capable of being ? 

(/) " I am reproached with abjeft fear and mean- 
tc nefs of fpirit, for being fo bufy in imparting my ad- 

" vice to every one in private, and for having always 
" avoided to be prefent in your aflc-mblies, to give 
" my counfels to my country, I think I have fuffi- 
" ciently proved my courage and fortitude both in the 
" field, where I have borne arms with you, and in 
cc the fenate, when I alone oppofed the unjuft fe:i- 
cc tence you pronounced againit the ten captains, who 
" had not taken up and interred the bodies of these 
" who were killed or drowned in the fea- fight near 
<c the ifland Arginufe ; and when, upon more than 
" one occafion, I oppofed the violent and cruel orders 
" of the thirty tyrants. What is it then that has 
" prevented me from appearing in your aflemblies ? 
" It is that daemon, that voice divine, which you- 
" have fo ofcen heard me mention, and Melitus has 
M taken fo much pains to ridicule. That fpirit lv* 

<c attached itfelf to me from my infancy: it is a voice, 
" which I never hear, but when ic would prevent me 
from perilling in fomething I have refolvcd^ for it 
" never exhorts me to undertake any thing. It is the 

fame being, that has always oppofed me, when I 
cc would have intermeddled in the affairs of the re- 

" public; and that with the greater!: reafon ; for L 
" mould have been ainongft the dead long ago, had 
" I been concerned in the mcafurcs of the 11a to, with- 
" out effecting any tiling to the advantage or myfelf, 
<c or our country. Do not take it ill, I befecch you, 
" if I fpeak my thoughts without difguife, and with 
" truth and freedom. Every man who would gene- 
<c roufly oppole a whole people, either amongft us or 
" el few here, and who inflexibly applies himfelf to 
" prevent the violation of the laws and the practice of 
iniquity in a government, will never do fo long 
" with impunity, It U abfolutely nceefiary for him 

(0 Plat. p. }i. 
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c * who would contend for juftice, if he has any 
Cf - thoughts of living, to remain in a private ftation, 
<( and never to have any fhare in public affairs. 

(m) " For the reft, Athenians, if, in the extreme 
" danger I now am, I do not imitate the behaviour 
" of thofe, who upon lefs emergencies have im« 
<c plored and fupplicated their judges with tears, and 
<c have brought forth their children, relations and 
cc friends, it is not through pride and obftinacy, or 
< c any contempt for you, but folely for your honour, 



and for that of the whole city. Yc 



" that there are amongft our citizens, thofe who do 
<c not regard death as an evil, and who give that name 



only to injuftice and infamy. At my age, and with 
<c the reputation true or falfe which I have, would it 
" be confident for me, after all the leflons I have 
cc given upon the contempt of death, to he afraid of 

" it myfelf, and to bely in my laft adHon all the prin- 
" ciples and fenliments of my pa ft life. 

" But without fpeaking of my fame, which I 
" fliould extremely injure by fuch a conduct, I do 
<c not think it allowable to entreat a judge, nor to be- 



alfolved by Applications : He 



cc and convinced. The judge does not fit upon the 
bench to fhew favour by violating the laws, but to 



C L 



c c 



it 



a 



do juftice in conforming to them. He dees no 
fwear to discharge with impunity whom hepleafes; 
but to do jullice where it is due. We ought not 
therefore to accuftom you to [:cr]ury^ nor you to 
fuffcr yourfcives to be accuftomed to it; for in fo 
doing, be ti l the one and the other of us equally in- 
jtue juftice and religion, and both are criminals. 
* c Do not therefore e>;pc£t from me, Athenians^ 
<c that I ftivuld have recouife amongft you to means 
<c which I believe neither h^neft nor lawful ; efpe- 
cially upon J; Is Tcanon, wherein I am a ecu fed of 
impiety by Melitus. For if I ihould influence you 
by my prayers, and thereby induce you to violate 

{**) Plat, jp* 34; 35« 
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" your oaths, it would be undeniably evident* that 
" I teach you not to believe in the gods ; and even 
cc in defending and juftifying myfelf, fhould furnifh 
cc my adverfaries with arms again ft me, and prove 
u that I believe no divinity. But I am very far from 
cc fuch bad thoughts. I am more convinced of the 
" exiftencc of God than my accufers, and fo con- 
<c vinced, that I abandon myfelf to God and you, 
<c that you may judge of me as you (hall deem beft 
" for yourfelves and me." 

Socrates * pronounced this difcourfe with a firm and 
intrepid tone. His air, his adtion, his vifage expref- 
fed nothing of the accufed : He feemed the matter of 
his judges, from the affurance and greatnefs of foul 
with which he fpoke, without however lofing any 
thing of the modeity natural to him. So noble and 
majeftic a deportment difpleafed and gave offence. It 
is common for f judges, who look upon themfelves as 
the abfolute difpenfers of life or death to fuch as are 
before them, to expert cut of a fecret tendency of 
mind, that they fnould appear in their prefence with 
humble fubmifiion and rcfpeclful awe j an homage 
which they think due to their fupremc authority. 

This was what happened now. Melitus however 
had not at fir ft the fifth oart of the voices. We have 

A. 

reafon to fuppofe that the judges aflembled upon this 
occafion might amount to five hundred, without 
reckoning the prefident. The law condemned theac- 
cufer to pay a line of a th^ufand drachmas, || if he 
had not the fifth part of the fuffrages. This law had 
been wifely eftablifhcd to ch-ck the boldnefs and im- 
pudence of calumniator?. iVIeluus had been obliged 
to pay this fine, if Anytus and J.ycon Jiad nor joined 
him, and prefented themfelves alfo as the accusers of 
Socra-es. Thvir credit riev/ over -a iwut number of 



* Socrates ita in y:A.S:o epulis f Odit;ui2z tore Jitiganlis fe- 

pro fc ipfe d5. k it, ut n n fnp t !?.<: cm /.men ; cinque jus fuum in- 

autrcus", fed mailer aut d-r.:~ tclii^t, i-caus rcvercnthm poflu- 

nus videretur efi'e judicuiii, C.V. lat. J. 4. c, I, 

h l« de orat, a, 231, 11 500 fores* 
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voices, and there were two hundred and fourfcore a- 
gainft Socrates, ,and in confequence only, two hundred 
and twenty for him. He wanted no more than thirty * 
one to have been acquitted ; for he would then have 
had two hundred and fifty one, which would have been 
the majority. 

By this firft Icntence the judges only declared So- 
crates guilty, without decreeing him any f penalty. 
For when the Jaw did not determine the punishment, 
and when a crime againft the ftate was not in queftion 
(in- which manner I conceive Cicero's term, fraus 
capitalist may be underftood) the perfori found guilty 
had a right to chufe the penalty he thought he de- 
fended . Upon, his anfwer the judges deliberated a fe- 
cond time, and afterwards paffed their final fentence. 
Socrates was informed that he mi&ht demand an abate- 
ment of penalty, and change the condemnation of 
death, into banifhment, imprifonment, or a fine. He 
replied generoufly, that he would chufe neither of 
thofe punifhments, becaufe that would be to acknow- 
ledge himfelf guilty. " Athenians," faid he, to keep 
44 you no longer in fufpence, as you, oblige me to fen- 
" tence myfelf according to what I deferve, I con- 
cc demn myfelf for having paiTed my life in inftruc"l- 
cc ing you rfelves and your children 5 for having neg- 
" lecled with that view my domeftic affairs, and all 
" public employments, and dignities ; for having de- 
* c voted myfdf entirely to the fervice of my country, 
* c in labouring inceflantly to render my fellow eiti- 
" zens virtuous : I condemn myfelf, I fay, to be 

maintained in the Prytaneum at the expence of 
" the republic for the reft of my life. 5 ' || This laft 
: . anfwer 

* 7U; text varies in Plato ; it fententu, cum judicibus : daretur, 

fays, thirty three, or thirty ; <zuher.ce inrerrogabatur reus, quam quali 

it is probably defctli<ve. a-ftimation e m com meru ific fe ro ax- 

- -f- Primis fentcntns ftatuebant ime coiifiteretur.' Cic. 1. 1. dc orat. 



turn judices damnarent an ab- n. 23 1, 232, 

folverent. - Erat 2urem Arhcnis, • J| It appears in Plate, that after 

reo damnato, fi fraus capitalisnon this difcourU, Socrates, without 

effete c^oafi panze scfSmatio. J.x douh: 10 rehic-ve js-vnhitn all ,imr 

<f* - , • ' pita tic fi 
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: anfwer fo * much offended the judges, that they con- 
demned him to drink the hemlock, a punifliment very 
much in ufe amongft them. 

(») This fentence did not fliake the conftancy of So- 
crates in the leaft. cc I am going," faid he, addref- 
fing himfelf to his judges with a noble tranquillity, 
" to fuffer death by your order, to which nature had 
" condemned me from the firft moment of my birth ; 

" but my accufers will fufFer no lefs from infamy and 
" injuftice by the decrees of truth. Did you expecT: 
" from me, that to extricate myfelf out of your hands, 
<c I fhould have employed, according to the cuftom, 
u flattery and pathetic expreflions, and the timorous 
" and creeping behaviour of a fuppliant ? But in trials, 
" as well as war, an honeft man ought not to ufe all 

" forts of means for the prefervation of his life. It 
tc is equally diflionourable both in the one and the 
<c other, to ranfom it only by prayers, and tears 3 and 
cc all thofe other abject methods, you fee every day 
u praftifed by people, in my prefent condition/' 

Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and difci- 
pies, having advanced to him to exprefs his grief for 
his dying innocent : What, replied he with a fmile, 

would you have had me die guilty ? 

(o) Plutarch, to fhew, that only our weakeft part, 
the body, is in the power of man 5 but- that there is 
another infinitely more noble part of us entirely fir- 
-perior to their threats, and inaccefiible to their inflic- 
tions, cites thefe admirable words of Socrates, which 
are more applicable to his judges than his accufers, 

(77) Plat. p. 39. [0) De anim. tranquil, p. 475. 

putation of pride and contumacy, difference may be reconciled -perhaps , 
modefily offered to pay a Jinc pro- by fuppofing that Socrates refufed at 
portionatc to his indigence, that is frfi to make any offer, and that he 
to fay, otic mina, (fifty litres \) juffcred bhvfelf at length to be oper- 
and that at the injlances of his come by the earneft pollicitations of 
friends, ivho had bound then fives his friends. 

for him, be rofe in his offer to thirty * Cujus refponfo fie ju dices ex- 

mina. Plat, in Apolog. Socrat. arfcrunt, ut capitis hominem innor 

p, 38. But Xenophon pofitively ccntifiimum condemnarcnt, Cic» 

ajerts the Contrary , p. 705, This J, 1. de orat, n. 233, 

Anytus 
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Any tin and Me lit us may kill ?ne^ but they cannot hurt 
me. As if he had faid in the language of the Pagans: 
Fortune may deprive me of rny goods, my healthy 
and my life 3 but I have a treafure within me, of 
which no violence can deprive me, I mean virtue, in- 
nocence, fortitude, and greatnefs of mind. 

This great man *, fully convinced of the principle 
he had fo often inculcated to his difciples, that guilt is 
the only evil a wife man ©ught to fear, chofe rather 
to be deprived of fome years, which he might have to 
Jive, than to forfeit in an inftant the glory of his 
whole paft life, in difhonouring himfelf for ever by 
the fhameful behaviour he was advifed to obferve 
with his judges. Seeing that his own times had but 
a flight knowledge of him, he referred himfelf from 
it to the judgment of pcfierity, and by the generous 
facrihee of a very advanced life, acquired and a flu red 
to himfelf the efiecm and admiration of all fucceed- 
ing ages. 

Sect, VII. Sccrates ref::fs to cfape cut of frifnu Ih 
pajfts th^ hyJ dry of his life in difcourfing with his 
friends upon the hnmrrlality of the foul. He drinks 
the poifen. Pu?:ijh?ni?ii rj ' his accufcrs. Honours paid 
is his mem*} y> 

A F T E R thj fe^tence had been pa fled upon him, 
'} Socrates with the fame intrepid afpeCi, with 
which he had held the t\ rants in awe, went forward to- 
wards the prifun, which left that name, fays Seneca, 
when he entered it, and became tns re/idence of virtue 



* Mnluit vir i'r.p :cr.!i:fi mu : qi:'d 
fupereflcr e\* v?ta hbl peri rc, qr...m 

quod praetcriflVt : ct qwando ab 
hominlbus -n. tcn<norh rmnni in- 
telll'^cl* ri:r, p< flcn rum 1l* »uj : ei!s 
rcfervjnit, Li i ci^trimcnto jam 

omnium cnnieuttus. J. 1. 

c. 1. 

'f Socrates eodrni i!lo vultu. 



quo al!qrar:do f<;Ius triginta tyra li- 
no- in ordmem redegcrat, carcerem 
i n t r i v: t y i £ no »n ini a m ip fi loco de -« 
tivc'i\»i'u c . Kcqus cnir. poterat 
career v'duri, in quo Socrates erat, 
0 J;rr. :n C : ffi /, aJ 1 l:h it, c . 13. 

Sfcrarc c -a: rem intrando pur- 
gav it, c ir; n i l c ho n eft; c. re m c u ria 
reddidit^ LL dc *u:t, beet, c, 27. 
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and probity. His friends followed him thither, and 

continued to vifit him during thirty days , which 
palTed between his condemnation and death. The 
caufe of that long delay was, the Athenians lent every 
year a fhip to the ifle of Delos, to offer certain flicri- 
fices ; and it was prohibited to put any perlbn to death 
in the city, from the time the prieft of Apollo had 
crowned the poop of this vellel, as a fignal of its de- 
parture, till the fame vellel Ihould return. So that 
fentence having paffed upon Socrates the day after that 
ceremony began, it was neccflaiy to defer the execu- 
tion of it for thirty day?, during the continuance of 
this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had fufficient opportu- 
nity to prefent itfelf before his eyes in all its terrors, 
and to put his conftancy to the proof, not only by the 
fevere rigour of a dungeon, and the irons upon his legs 9 
but by the continual profpe& and cruel expectation of 
an event, of which nature is always abhorrent, (p) In 
this fad condition he did not ceafe to enjoy that pro- 
found tranquillity of mind, which his friends had al- 
ways admired in him. He entertained them with the 
fame temper he had always exprclTed, and Crito ob- 
ferves, that the evening before his death, he flept as 
peaceably as at any other time. He compofed alfo an 
hymn in honour of Apollo and Diana, and turned 
one of fop's fables into verfe. 

The day before, or the fame day that the fhip was 
to arrive from Delos, the return of which was to be 
followed by the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate 
friend, came to him early in the morning, to let him 
know that bad news, and at the fame time, that it 
depended only upon himfelf to quit the prifon ; that the 
jailer was gained ; that he would find the doors open, 
and offered him afafe retreat in Theflaly. Socrates laugh- 
ed at this propofal, and afked him, whether he knew any 
place out of Attica^ where people did not die. Crito urged 

the thing very ferioufly, and prefled him to take the ad- 

(P) Plat, in Criton. 

vantage 
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vantage of fo precious an opportunity, adding argu- 
ments upon arguments to induce his con fen t, and to 
engage him to refolve upon his efcape. Without men- 
tioning the inconfolable grief he fhould fuffer for the 
death of fuch a friend, how fhould he fupport the 
reproaches of an infinity of people, who would believe 
that it was in his power to have faved him, but that 
he would not facrifice a fmall part of his wealth for 
that purpofe ? Can the people ever be perfuaded that 
fo wife a man as Socrates would not quit his prifon, 
when he might do it with all poflible fecurity ? Per- 
haps he might fear to expofe his friends, or to occa- 
fion the lofs of their fortunes, or even of their liveo 
or liberty. Ought there to be any thing more dear 
and precious to them than the prcfervation of Socrates? 
Even Grangers them A Ives difpute that honour with 
them : many of whom have come exprefsly withcon- 

nderable funis of money to purchafe his efcape \ and 
declare, that they fhould think themfelves highly ho- 
noured to receive him amongfl them, and to fupply 
him abundantly with all he fhould have occafion for. 
Ought i^e to abandon himfelf to enemies, who have 
cccafioned his being condemned unjulilv, and can he 
think it allowable to betray his own caufe ? L it not 
eflential to his goodnefs and juflice, to fpare his fellow- 
citizens the guilt of innocent blood ? But if all thefe 
motives cannot alter him, and he is not concerned in 
regard to hiinfelf, can he be infenfible to the interefis 
of his children ? In what a condition does he leave 
them ? And can he forget the father, to remember only 
the philofopher ? 

Socrates, after having heard him with attention, 
prai fed his zeal, and exprefled his gratitude ; but be- 
fore he could give into his opinion, was for examining 
whether it was juft for him to depart out of prifon 
without the confent of the Athenians. The qncftion 
therefore here, is to know whether a man condemned 
to die, though unjuftly, can without a crime efcape 
from juflice and the laws. I do not know, whether, 

even 
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even amongft us, there are not many perfons to be 
found who believe that this may be made a queftion. 

Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign to 
the fubjedt, and comes immediately to the bottom of 
the affair. " I fhould certainly rejoice extremely, moft 

" dear Crito, that you could perfuade me to quit this 
" place, but cannot refolve to do fo, without being 
" fir ft perfuaded. We ought not to be in pain upon 
" what the people fay, but for what the fole Judge of 
" all that is juft or unjuft fhall pronounce upon us, and 

" that alone is truth. All the conliderations you have 
" alledged, as to money, reputation, family, prove ^ 
nothing, unlcfs you {new me, that what you pro- 
po(e is jaft and lawful. It is a received and conftant 
principle with us, that all injultiee is fhamcful and 
<c fatal to him that commits it, whatever men may 
u fay, or whatever good or evil mav be eonfequcn- 

u tial of it. We have alwavs reafoned from thisprin- 
" ciple even to our lateft da vs. and have never de- 
44 parted in the leaft from it. Would it be poffible, 

" dear Crito, that at our a?e our moft fcrious dif- 



cc 



cc 



cc 



" courfes fhould refemble thofe of infants, wha fay 
" yes and no almoft in the fame breath, and have no- 
" thing of fixed and determinate r " At each propo- 
fition he waited Crito' s anfwer and affent. 

iC Let us therefore rcfume our principles, and endea- 
" vour to make life of them at this time. It has al- 
" ways been a maxim with us, that it is never allow- 
" able upon any pretence whatfoever to commit in- 
" juftice, not even in regard to thofe who injure us, 
cc nor to return evil for evil, and that when we have 
<c once engaged our word, we are bound to keep it 



inviolably ; no intercft being capable to difpenfe 

cc with it. Now if at the time I fhould be ready to 

u make my efcape, the laws and republic fhould pre- 

u fent themfelves in a body before me, what could I 

" anfwer to the following queftions which they might 

" put to me ? What are you going to do, Socrates ? 

" To fly from juftice in this manner, is it ought elfc 

but 
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CC 



ruining 



you 



after 



? Do 



only no longer in force in it, but is even corrupted, 
44 fubverted, and trod underfoot by particulars? But, 



€6 



fay I, the republic has done me injuft 



as 



cc 



cc 

C6 



4C 



44 fentenced me wrongfully. Have you forgot, the 
44 laws would reply, that you are under an agreement 
with us to fubmit your private judgment to the 
republic ? You were at liberty, if our government 
and conftitutions did not fuit you, to retire and 
fettle youi'fdi elfewhere : But a refidence of ftventy 
years in our city fufEciently denotes, that our plan 
has not difpleafed you, and than you have complied 
44 with it from an entire knowledge and experience of 
it, and out of choice. In effect you owe all you 
are, and all you poftefs, to it : birth, nurture, edu- 
44 cation, and eflablifhment ; for all thefe proceed 
44 from the tuition and protection of the republic. Do 
you believe yourfelf free to break through engage- 
44 ments with her, which you have confirmed by more 
44 than one oath ? Though fhe fhould intend to dc- 
44 firoy you, can you render her evil for evil, and in- 
cc jury for injury ? Have you a right to a& in that 
44 manner with your father and mother ; and do you 
44 not know, that your country is more confiderable, 
44 and more worthy of refpeefc before God and man, 
44 than either father or mother, or all the relations in 
44 the world together ; that your country is to be ho- 
44 floured and revered, to be complied with in her ex- 



ec 



cefies, 



k 



44 nefs even in her moft violent proceedings ? In a 
44 word, that {he is either to be reclaimed by wife 
44 counfds and refpe&ful remonftrances, or to be 
44 obeyed in her commands, and fuffered without mur- 
44 muring in all jfhe fhall decree ? As for your chil- 
44 dren, Socrates, your friends will render them all 
44 the fervices in their power ; at leaft the Divine Pro- 
44 vidence will not be wanting to them. Refignyour- 

felf therefore to our reafons, and take the counfel of 

44 thofc 
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" thofe who have given you birth, nurture, and edu- 
" cation. Set not fo high a value upon your chil- 
" dren, your life, or any thing in the world as juftice; 
66 fofhall it come to pafs, that when you appear be- 
" fore the tribunal of Pluto, you will not be at a lofs 
" to defend yourfelf in the prefence of your judges, 
" But if you demean yourfelf otherwife, we fhall con- 
" tinueyour enemies as long as you live, without ever 
<c affording you relaxation or repofe ; and when you 
" are dead, our fitters, the laws in the regions below, 
" will be as little favourable to you ; knowing that 

" you have been guilty of ufing your utmoft endca- 
" vours to deftroy us." 

Socrates obferved to Crito, that he feemed to have 
a perfect fenfe of all he had faid, and that the force 
of his reafons had made fo ftrong and irreflflible an 
impreffion upon his mind, that they entirely engrofled 
him, and left him neither thoughts nor words to ob- 
ject. Crito agreeing in effe6l that he had nothing to 
reply, continued filent, and withdrew from his friend. 

{q) At length the fatal {hip returned to Athens, which 
was in a manner the fignal for the death of Socrates. 
The next day all his friends, except Plato, who was 
fick, repaired to the prifon early in the morning. 
The jailer defired them to wait a little, becaufe the 
eleven magiftratcs (who had the direction of the pri- 
fons ) were at that time fignifying to the prifoner, that 
he was to die the fame day. Prefcntly after they en- 
tered, and found Socrates, whofe * chains had been 
taken off, fitting by Xantippe his w 7 ife, who held one 
of his children in her arms. As foon as fhe perceived 
them, fetting up great cries, fobbing, and tearing her 
face and hair, fhe made the prifon refouncl with her 
complaints, Oh my dear Socrates , your friends are come 
to fee you this day for thelajl time I He dclircd that fhe 



{q) Plat, in Phaed. p. 59, &c. 

* At Athens , as fcon as fen- 
tenet was pronounced upon a crimi- 
nal \ he was unbimd \ and confide* 



red as the victim of death, rvhem 
it was a 7 L v*cr lawful to keep in 
chains, 

mteht 
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might be taken away, and fhe was immediately car- 
ried home. 

Socrates pa fled the reft of the day with his friends, 
and dlfcourfed with them with his ufual chearfulnefs 
and tranquillity. The fubjeft of converfation was the 
mo ft important and beft adapted to the prefent con- 
juncture, that is to fay, the immortality of the foul, 
What gave occafion to this difcourfe, was a queflion 
introduced in a manner by chance, whether a true phi- 
lofopher ought not to defire and take pains to die. This 
proportion taken too literally implied an opinion, that 

a philofopher might kill himfclf. Socrates (hews that 
nothing is more unjuft than this notion, and that man, 
appertaining to God, who formed and placed him 
with his own hand in the poft he poflcfles, cannot 
abandon it without his permiffion, nor depart from 
life without his order. What is it then that can in- 
duce a philofopher to entertain this love for death ? It 
can be only the hope of that happinefs, which he ex- 
perts in another life, and that hope can be founded 
only upon the opinion of the foul's immortality. 

Socrates employed the laft day of his life in enter- 
taining his friends upon this great and important fub- 
jeft, from which converfation Plato's admirable dia- 
logue, intitled The Pbadon y is wholly taken. He 
explains to his friends all the arguments for believing 
the foul immortal, and refutes all the obje&ions a- 
gainft it, which are very near the fame as are made at 
this day. This treatife is too long for me to attempt 
an abftraft of it. 

(r) Before he anfv/ers any of thefe obje&ions, he 
deplores a misfortune common enough amongft men, 
who, in confequence of hearing ignorant perfons, that 
contradict and doubt every tlnng, difpute, believe there 
is nothing certain. " Is it not a great misfortune, 



f4 dear Phaedon, that having reafons which are true, 
certain, and very eafy to be undei flood, there fhould 

however be thole in the world, who are not at all 



(0 Plat. p. 90, 91, 



« affe&cd 
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« affected with them, from their having heard thofe 
" frivilous difputes, wherein all things appear fome- 
" times true and fo me times falfe. Thefe unjuit and 
<c unreafonable men, initead of blaming themselves 
" for thefe doubts, or charging the narrownefs of 
" their fenfe with them, from afcribing the defect to 
u the reafons themfelves, proceed at length to a de- 
" teftation of them ; and believe thcmfelves more 
<fi knowing and judicious than all others, becaufe they 
" imagine they are the only perfons, who compre- 
" hend, that there is nothing true or certain in the 
" nature of things. 5 ' 

Socrates demonftrates the injuftice of this proceed- 
ing. He obferves, that of two things equally uncer- 
tain, itconfifts with wifdom to choofe that which is 
moft advantageous with leaft hazard. <c If what I 
" advance, 55 fays lie, cc upon the immortality of the 
" foul proves true, it is good to believe it ; and if af- 

<c ter my death it proves falfe, I fliall always have the 
" advantage from it, to have been lefs fenfible hereof 
u the evils which generally attend human life. 55 This 
reafoning * of Socrates ( which, we are to fuppofe, 
can be only real and true in the mouth of a chriftian ) 
is very remarkable. If what I fay is true, I gain all 
things, whilifc I hazard very little ; and if falfe, I lofe 
nothing ; on the contrary, I am flill a great gainer. 

Socrates does not confine himfelf to the mere fpecu- 
lation of this great truth, that the foul is immortal ; 
he draws ufeful and neceffary conclufions from it for 
the conduct of life ; in explaining what the hope of an 
happy eternity demands from man, tha it be not frus- 
trated, and that inftead of attaining the rewards pre- 
pared for the good, they do not experience the punifh- 
ments allotted for the wicked. The philofophcr here 
lets forth thefe great truths, which a conftant tradi- 
tion, though very much obfeured by fiction and fable, 
had always preferved amongft the Pagans. The laft 

* Monjicur Pafcal hascypit^ned article, and deduced from it a dc~ 

upon this reafoning in his fcr;*rh v : "fl *\i t fan <f infinite force. 

judgment 
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judgment of the righteous and wicked ; the eternal 
punifhments to which great criminals are condemned; 
a place of peace and joy without end for the fouls that 
retain their purity and innocence, or which during 
this life have expiated their offences by repentance and 
fatisfa£tion ; and an intermediate flate, in which they 

purify themfelves, for a certain time., from lefs confide- 



crimes 



life. 

" (s) My friends, there is ft ill one thing, which it 
<c is very juft to believe ; if the foul be immortal, it 
(C requires to be cultivated with attention, not only for 
cc what we call the time of life, but for that which is 



cc 



cc 



CC 
CC 



CC 

cc 



to follow, I mean 

may 



" If death were the final difTolution of being, the 
<c wicked would be great gainers in it, by being deli- 
" vered at once from their bodies, their fouls, and 
" .their vices : but as the foul is immortal, it has no 



from 



<c fafety for it but in becoming very 

" wife ; for it carries nothing away with it, but its 

" good or bad deeds, its virtues or vices, which are 

* c commonly the confequence of the education it has 

received, and the caufes of eternal happinefs or 
mifery. 

" (/) When the dead are arrived at the fatal ren- 

" dezvous of departed fouls, whither their * daemon 
" condufts them, they are all judged. Thofe, who 
4C have pa{Ted their lives in a manner neither entirely 
c * criminal nor abfolutely innocent, are fent into a 
place, where they fuffer pains proportioned to their 
faults, till being purged and cleanfed of their guilt, 
* c and afterwards reftored to liberty, they receive 
the reward of the good actions they have done in 
the body. Thofe who are judged to be incurable 

(s) Plat. p. 107, (r) Ibid. p. 113, 114. 

* Da:n:on is a Creek ivord, which Jignijies Jpirit> gcnius > and with 
us } angels 



cc 



upon 
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44 upon account of the greatnefs of their crimes, who 
" from deliberate will have committed facrileges and 
44 murthers, and other fuch great offences, the fatal 
44 deftiny, that pa Acs judgment upon them, hurls 
44 them into Tartarus, from whence they never de- 
<c part. But thofe who are found guilty of crimes, 
44 great indeed, but worthy of pardon ; who have 
44 committed violences in the tranfports of rage 
" againft their father or mother, or have killed fome 

44 one in a like emotion, and afterwards repented, 
44 thefe fuffer the fame punifhment, and in the fame 
44 place with the laft ; but for a time only, till by 
44 their prayers and fupplications they have obtained 
44 pardon from thofe they have injured. 

44 But for thofe, who have pafled thro 1 life with 
4C peculiar fan&ity of manners, delivered from their 
44 bafe earthly abodes as from a prifon, they arc re- 
44 ceived on high in a pure region, which they inha- 
44 bit ; and as philofophy has fufficiently purified 
44 them, they live * without their bodies thro' all eter- 
44 nity in a feries of joys and delights it is not eafy 
44 to defcribe, and which the fhortnefs of my time - 
44 will not permit me to explain more at large. 

44 What I have faid will fuffice, I conceive, to . 
44 prove, that we ought to endeavour flrenuoufly 
44 throughout our whole lives, to acquire virtue and 
44 wifdom : for you fee, how great a reward, and 
4C how high an hope is propofed to us. And tho' the 
44 immortality of the foul were dubious, inftead of 
44 appearing a certainty as it does, every wife man 
44 ought to allure himfelf, that it is. well worth his 
44 trouble to rifk his belief of it in this manner. And 
44 indeed can there be a more glorious hazard ? We 

44 ought to enchant ourfelves with this blefled hope ; 

44 for which reafon I have lengthned this difcourfe fo 
44 much." 

Cicero exprefies thefe noble fentiments of Socrate s 

* The refurre&ion of the fody wai unknown to the pagans. 

Vol. IV. M with 
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with his ufual delicacy. * Almoft at the very mo- 
ment that he held the deadly draught in his hand, he 
talked in fuch a manner, as fhewed that he looked 
upon death not as a violence done to him, but as a 
means beftowed upon him of afcending to heaven. He 
declared, that upon departing out of this life, two 
ways are open to us ; the one leads to the place of eter- 
nal mifery fuch fouls, as have fullied them/elves here 
below in fhameful pleafures and criminal anions ; the 
other condu£ts thofe to the happy manfions of the gods, 
who have xetained their purity upon earth, and have 
led in human bodies a life almoft divine. 

(a) When Socrates had done fpeaking, Crito defired 
him to give him and the reft of his friends his laft in* 
ftru&ions in regard to his children, and other affairs, 
that by executing them, they might have the confola- 
tion of doing him fome pleafure. " I fhall recom- 
* c mend nothing to you this day, replied Socrates, 
M more than I have always done, which is to take care 
<c of yourfelves. You cannot do yourfelves a greater 
cc fervice, nor do me and my family a greater plea- 
" fure." Crito having alked him afterwards, in what 

manner he thought fit to be buried : " As you pleafe, 
cc faid Socrates, if you can lay hold of me, and I not 
efcape out of your hands/* At the fame time look- 



irig upon his friends with a fmile: <c I can never per- 
46 fuade Crito, that Socrates is he who converfes with 
you, and difpofes the feveral parts of his difcourfe j 

for he always imagines, that I am what he is go- 



(a) Pag. 115 — 118. 

* Cum pene in manu jam mor- 
tlferum illud tencret poculum, lo- 
cutus ita eft, ut non ad mortem 
trudi, verum in ccelum videretur 
afcendere. Ita enim cenfebat, ita- 
que difleruit : duas effe vias du- 
jlicefquc curfus animorum c cor- 
pore excedentium. Nam, qui fe 
humanis vitiis contaminaffent, & 
fe totos libidinibus dcdidiffent, qui- 

bus coar£Ut*. vclut domcfticis vitiis 



atque flagitiis fe r inquinafient, iis dc* 
vium quoddam iter effe, feci ufum a 
concilio deorum : qui autem fe 
integrns caftofque fcrvavifTent, qui- 
bufque fuhTct minima cum corpo- 
ribus contagio, fefequc ab his fem- 
per fcvocaffent, eflcntque in corpo- 
ribus humanis vitam imitati deo- 
rum, his ad illos, a quibus effcnt 
profe£Vi, reditu m facilem paterc* 
Cic* Tufc. S^u^Ji. lib. 1. n. 71, 72. 
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44 ing to fee dead in a little while. He confounds me 
44 with my carcafs, and therefore afks me how I would 
44 be interred/' In finifhing thefe words he rofe up, 
and went to bathe himfelf in a chamber adjoining. 
After he came out of the bath, his children were 
brought to him, for he had three, two very little, and 
the other grown up. He fpoke to them for fome time, 
gave his orders to the women who took care of them, 
and then difmifTed them. Being returned into his 
chamber, he laid him down upon his bed. 

The fervant of the Eleven entered at the fame in- 
ftant, and having informed him, that the time for 
drinking the hemlock was come, (which was at fun- 
fet) the fervant was fo much affected with forrow, that 
he turned his back, and fell a weeping. " See, faid 
Socrates, the good heart of this man ! Since my im- 



4C 



44 prifonment he has often come to fee me, and to 



converfe with me. He is more worthy than all his 
44 fellows. How heartily the poor man weeps for me." 
This is a remarkable example, and might teach thofc 
in an office of this kind how they ought to behave to 
all prifoners, but more efpecially to perfons of merit, 
when they are fo unhappy to fall into their hands. The 
fatal cup was brought. Socrates afked what it was ne- 
ceflary for him to do. Nothing more, replied the fer- 
vant, than as foon as you have drunk off the draught 
to walk about till you find your legs grow weary, and 

afterwards lie down upon your bed. He took the cup 
without any emotion or change in his colour or coun- 
tenance, and regarding the man with a fteady and af- 
fured look, 44 Wei], faid he, what fay you of this 
44 drink ; may one make a libation out of it?" Upon 
being told that there was only enough for one dofe : 
at leaft, continued he, we may fay our prayers to 
the gods, as it is our duty ; and implore them to 
44 make our exit from this world, and our laft fla^e 



it 



44 happy ; which is what I moft ardently beg of 
44 them. 0 ' After having fpoke thefe words he kept 

filence for fome time, and then drank off the whole 

M 2 diauohr 
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draught with an amazing tranquillity, and a fercnity 
of afpc£t not to be exprefled or conceived. 

Till then his friends with great violence to them- 
felves had refrained from tears, but after he had drank 
the potion, they were no longer their own mafters, 
and wept abundantly. Apollodorus, who had been in 
tears during almoft the whole converfation, began then 
to raife great cries, and to lament with fuch exceffive 
grief, as pierced the hearts of all that were prefent. 
Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even reproved 
his friends, tho' with his ufual mildnefs and good na- 
ture. What are you doing ? faid he to them, I ad- 
mire at you. Ah ! What is become of your virtue? 
Was it not for this I fent away the women, that they 
might not fall into thefe weakneffes ? For I have al- 
ways heard fay, that we ought to die peaceably, and 
bleffing the gods. Be at eafe, I beg you, and fhew 
more conftancy and refolution. Thole words filled 
them with confufion, and obliged them to reftrain 
their tears. 

In the mean time he kept walking to and fro, and 
when he found his legs grow weary he laid down upon 
his back, as he had been dire&ed. 

The poifon then operated more and more. When 
Socrates found it began to gain upon the heart, un- 
covering his face, which had been covered without 
doubt to prevent any thing from difturbing him in his 
laft moments, CritOj faid he, which were his laft 
words, we owe a cock to JEfculapius ; difcharge that vow 
for me y and pray dorft forget it j foon after which he 
breathed his laft. Crito went to his body> and clofed 
his mouth and eyes. Such was the end of Socrates j 
in the firft year of the 95th Olympiad, and the fe- 
ventieth of his age. Cicero * fays, he could never read 
the description of his death in Plato without tears. 

Plato and the reft of Socrates's difciples, apprehend- 
ing the rage of his accufers was not fatiated by that vie- 

* Quid dicam de Socratc, cujus morti illacrymari foleo PJatoncm le- 
gem ? Dc Nat* dcor % lib. 3. n. 82, 

tim, 
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tim, retired to Mae^a 



where 



they ftaid till the ftorm blew over. Euripides how- 
ever, to reproach the Athenians with the horrible 
crime they had committed, in condemning the beftof 



men to die upon fuch flight grounds, compofed his 



tragedy, called Palamedes, in which under the name 
of that hero, who was alfo deftroyed by a black calum- 
niation, he deplored the misfortune of his friend. 
When the adtor came to repeat this verfe, 

You doom the jufteji of the Greeks to perffi, 

the whole theatre, rcmcmbring Socrates in lb diftinfl 
an image of him, melted into tears, and a decree paf- 
fed to prohibit fpcaking any more of him in public. 
Some believe Euripides was dead before Socrates, and 
reject tli is circumftancc. 

However it were, the people of Athens did not open 
their eyes till fome time after the death of Socrates. 
Their hatred being fatisfied, their prejudices expired, 
and time having given them opportunity for reflec- 
tion, the notorious injuftice of the fentence appeared 
in all its horrors. Nothing was heard throughout the 
city but difcourfea in favour of Socrates, The acade- 
my, the Lycaeum, private houfes, public walks, and 
market-places feemed ftill to re-echo the found of his 
loved voice. Here, faid they, he formed our youth, 
and taught our children to love their country, and to 
honour their parents. In this place, he gave us his 
admirable leflbns, and fometimes made us feafonable 
reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the purfuit 
of virtue. Alas ! how have we rewarded him for fuch 
important fervices ? Athens was in univerfal mourning 
and confternation. The fchools were {hut up, and all 
exercifes fufpended. The accufers were called to ac- 
count for the innocent blood they had caufed to be 
fhed. Melitus was condemned to die, and the reft ba- 
niftied. Plutarch obferves, that all thofe, who had 
any {hare in this black calumny, were in fuch abomi- 
nation amongft the citizens, that no one would give 

them fire, anfwer them any queftion, nor go into the 

M 3 fame 
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fame bath with them ; and had the place cleanfed 
where they had bathed, left they fhould be polluted 
by touching it ; which drove them into fuch defpair, 
that many of them killed themfelves. 

(b) The Athenians not contented with having pu- 
nifhed his accufers, caufed a ftatue of brafs to be ere£t> 
ec to him of the workmanfhip of the celebrated Ly- 
ilppus, and placed it in one of the in oft confpicuous 
parts of the city. Their refpe£t and gratitude rofeeven 
to a religious veneration ; they dedicated a chapel to 
him, as to a hero and a demi-god, which they called 
S^xptfTSicv, that is to fay, the chapel of Socrates. 

Sect. VIIL Reflections upon the fentence pajfcd upon 
Socrates by the Athenians^ and upon Socrates himfelf. 

WE muft be very much furprized, when on the 
one fide we confider the extreme delicacy of the 
people of Athens, as to what regards the worfhip of the 
gods, which ran lb high as to occafion their condemn- 
ing the moft eminent perfons upon the fimple fufpi- 
cion of their failing in refpeft for them; and on the 
other, when we iee the exceeding toleration, to call 
it no worfe, with which the fame people hear come- 
dies every day, in which all the gods are turned into 
ridicule in a manner capable of infpiring the higheft 
contempt for them. All Ariftophanes's pieces abound 
with pleafantries, or rather buffooneries, of this kind ; 
and if it is true, that this poet did not know what it 
was to fpare the greatefi men of the republic, it m3y 
be faid alfo as juftly, he was ftill lefs favourable to the 
gods. 

Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, 

which the people of Athens not only heard without 
pain, but with fuch joy, pleafure, and applaufe, that they 
rewarded the poet with public honours, who diverted 
them fo agreebly. What was there in Socrates, that 
came near this exceflive licenfe ? Never did any perfon 
of the pagan world fpeak of the divinity, or of the 

(b) Diog. p. 1 1 6, 

adoration 
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adoration due to him, in fo pure, fo noble, and fo re- 
fpe&ful a manner. He did not declare againft the gods 



publickly received and honoured by a religion more 



antient than the city, he only avoided imputing to them 
the crimes and infamous a&ions, which the popular 
credulity afcribed to them, and which were only pro- 
per to depreciate and decry them in the fenfe of the 
people. He did not blame the facrifices, feftivals, nor 
the other ceremonies of religion ; he only taught, that 
all that pomp and outward ihew could not be agreeable 
to the gods without uprightnefs of intention and purity 
of heart. 

This wife, this illumined, this religious man how- 
ever, with all his veneration and noble fentiments in 
regard to the divinity, is condemned as an impious 
perfon by the fuffrages of almoft an whole people, with- 
out his accufers being able to inftance one fingle avowed 
faft, or to produce any proof with the leaft appearance 
of probability. 

From whence could fo evident, fo univerfal, and 
fo determinate a contradiction arife amongft the Athe- 
nians ? A people, abounding in other refpe£ts with wit* 
tafte, and knowledge, muft without doubt have had 
their reafons, at leaft in appearance, for a conduft fo 
different, and fentiments fo oppofite, to their general 
charader. May we not fay, that the Athenians con- 
fidered their gods in a double light ? They confined 
their real religion to the public, folemn and heredi- 
tary worfhip as they had received it from their ances- 
tors, as it was eftablifhed by the laws of the (late, had 
been praftifed from immemorial time, and efpecially 
confirmed by the oracles, augurs, offerings, and facri- 
fices. It is by this ftandard they regulated their piety ; 
againft which they could not fuffer the leaft attempt 
whatfoever : it was of this worfhip alone they were 
jealous ; it was for thefe antient ceremonies they were 
fuch ardent zealots ; and they believed, though with- 
out foundation, that Socrates was an enemy to them. 

But there was another kind of religion, founded upon 

M 4 fable, 
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fable, poetical fi&ions, popular opinions, and foreign 
cuftoms j for this they were Jittle concerned, and aban- 
doned it entirely to the poets, to the repiefcntaticns 
of the theatre, and common converfation. 

(c) What grofihefs did they not attribute tojuno and 
Venus? No citizen would have been fatisfied, that 
his wife or daughters fhould have refembled thofe god- 
defies. Timotheus, the famous mufician, having re- 
prefented Diana upon the ftage of Athens, tranfported 
\vith folly, fury, and rage, one of the fpectators con- 
ceived, he could not make a greater imprecation a- 
gainft him, than to wifh his daughter might become 
the likenefs of that divinity. It is better, fays Plu- 
tarch, to believe there are no gods, than to imagine 
them of this kind ; open and declared impiety being 
lefs prophane, if we may be allowed to lay fo, than 
fo grofs and abfurd a fuperftition. 

However it be, the fentence of which we have re- 
lated the circumfhinces, wiil, through all ages, cover 
Athens with infamy and reproach, that all the fplendor 
of its glorious actions for which it is otherwife fojuftly 
renowned can never obliterate, and fhews at the fame 
time, what is to be expected from a people, gentle, 
humane, and beneficent at bottom, for fuch the A- 
thenians really were, but warm, proud, haughty, in- 
conftant, wavering with every wind, and every im- 
preflion. It is therefore with reafon, that their affem- 
blies have been compared to a tempeftuous fea ; as that 
element, like the people, though calm and peaceable 
of itfelf, is fubjedt to be frequently agitated by a vio- 
lence not its own. 

As to Socrates, it muft be allowed that the pagan 
world never produced any thing fo great and perfedh 
When we obferve to what an height he carries the fub- 
Jimity of his fentiments, not only in refpeft to moral 
virtue, temperance, fobriety, patience in adverfity, 
the love of poverty, and the forgivenefs of wrongs ; 
but what is far more confiderable, in regard to theDi- 

Plut, de fupcrftit. p. ijo. 

vinity> 
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vinity, his unity, omnipotence, creation of the world, 
and providence in the government of it; the immor- 
tality of the foul, its ultimate end and eternal deftiny ; 
the rewards of the good, and the punifhment of the 
wicked \ when we confider this train of fublime know- 
ledge, we afk our reafon whether it is a pagan who 
thinks and fpeaks in this manner, and can fcarce per- 
fuade ourfelves, that from fo dark and obfcure a fund 
as paganifm, fhould ftiine forth fuch living and fuch 
glorious rays of light. 

It is true, his reputation was not without alloy, and 
it has been affirmed that the purity of his manners did 
not anfwer thofe of his fentiments. {a ) This queftion 
has been difcufled amongfl the learned, but my plan, 
will not admit me to treat it in its extent. The rea- 
der may fee abbe Fraguier's differtation in defence of 
Socrates againft the reproaches made him upon account 
of his conduct. The negative argument he makes ufe 
of in his juftification, feems a very ftrong one. He 
obferves, that neither Ariflophanes in his comedy of 
the Clouds, which is entirely againft Socrates, nor his 
vile accufers in his trial, have advanced one word that 
tends to impeach the purity of his manners : and it is 
not probable, that fuch violent enemies as thofe would 
have neglected one of the moft likely methods to dis- 
credit him in the opinion of his judges, if there had been 
any foundation or appearance for the ufe of it t 

I confefs however, that certain principles of Plato 
his difciple, held by him in common with his mailer, 
upon the nudity of the combatants in the publicgair.es, 
from which at the fame time he did not exclude the 
fair fex, and the behaviour of Socrates himfelf, who 
Wreftled naked man to man with Alcibiades, give us 
no great idea of that philofophcrs delicacy in point of 
modefty and bafnfulnefs. {b) What (hall we fay of 
his vifit to Theodota, a woman of Athens of indiffe- 
rent reputation, only to aflure himfelf with his own 

(a) Mc moires de 1' Academic des infeript. Tom. IV. p. 372, 
(bj Xunoph, Memorab. 1. 3. p. 703 — 7S6, 

M 5 eyes 
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eyes of her extraordinary beauty, which was much 
talked of, and of the precepts he gave her, for the at- 
traction of admirers, and the retaining them in her 

fnares. Do fuch leffons confift much with a philofo- 
pher r I pafs over many other things in lilence, 

I am the lefs furprized after this, that ievcral of the 
fathers have cenfured him in regard to purity of man- 
ners, and that they have thought fit to apply to him, 
as well as to his difciple Plato, what St. Paul (c) fays 
of the philofophers ; that God by a juft judgment has 
abandoned them to a reprobate fenfe, and to the mo ft 
fiiameful lufts for their punifbment ; in that having 
clearly known there was but one true God, they had 
not honoured him as they ought, by publickly avow- 
ing their belief, and were not afhamed to aflbciate him 
with an innumerable multitude of divinities, ridiculous 
and infamous even in their own opinions. 

And in this properly fpeaking confifls the crime of 
Socrates, who was not guilty in the eyes of the Athe- 
nians, but gaveoccafion for his being juftly condemned 
by the eternal truth. It had illuminated his foul with 
the moft pure and fublime lights, of which the pagan 
world was capable ; for we are not ignorant, that all 
knowledge of God, even natural, cannot come but 
from himfelf alone. He held admirable principles 
with relation to the divinity. He agreeably rallied the 
fables, upon which the ridiculous myfteries of his age 
were founded. He often fpoke, and in the moft ex- 
alted terms, of the exigence of one only God, eter- 
nal, invifible, creator of the univerfe, fupreme director 
and arbiter of all events, avenger of crimes, and re- 
warder of virtues : But he * did not dare to give a 

public 

(r) Rom. ch. i. v. 17—32, 

^ * Quae omnia fait Seneca) fa- adorablmus, ut meminerimus cul- 

pkns fervabit tanquam Jcgibus Jul- turn ejus magis r.d morem, quam 

non tanquam diis grata ad rem, pertinere — Sed ifte, quern 

Omnem Mam ignobilem deorum philoibphia quafi liberum fccerat> 

rurbam, quam Jongo xvo longa tamen, quia illuftris fenator erat,. 

%«rituio congefiit, fic, inquiry colebat enjod reprehendebat, agebat 
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public teftimony of fhefe great truths. He perfe&ly 
difcerned the falfe and the ridiculous of the pagan fyf- 
tem, and neverthelefs, as Seneca fays of the wife man* 
and afted himfelf, he obferved exactly all the cuftoms 
and ceremonies, not as agreeable to the gods, but as 
enjoined by the laws. He acknowledged at bottom 
one only divinity, and worfhipped with the people 
that multitude of infamous idols, which antient fuper- 
ftition had heaped up during a long fucceflion of ages. 
He held peculiar opinions in the fchools, but followed 
the multitude in the temples. As a philofopher, he 
defpifed and detefted the idols in fecret ; as a citizen of 
Athens and a fenator, he paid them in public the fame 
adoration with others : by fo much the more to be 
condemned, fays St. Auguftin, as that worfhip, which 
was only external and diffembled, feemed to the peo- 
ple to be the effect of fincerity and convi&ion. 

And it cannot be faid that Socrates altered his con- 
duct at the end of his life, or that he then exprefled 
a greater zeal for truth. In his defence before the peo- 
ple, he declared, that he had always received and ho- 
noured the fame gods as the Athenians ; and the laft 
order he gave before he expired, was to facrifice in 
his name a cock to iEfculapius. Behold then this 
prince of the philofophers, declared by the Delphic 
oracle the wifeft of mankind, who, notwithftanding 
his internal conviction of one only divinity, dies in the 
bofom of idolatry, and with the profeflion of adoring 
all the gods of the pagan theology. Socrates is the 



~~ to r~o oy \ "7 ~ 

more inexcufable in this, that declaring himfelf a man 



exprefsly appointed by heaven to bear witnefs to the 
truth, he fails in the mod effential duty of the glori- 
ous commiflion he afcribes to himfelf. For if there 
be any truth in religion, that we ought more partial- 

quod arguebat, quod culpabat ado- 1. 6» c. lo. 

rabat' eo damnabilius, quo ilia, Eorum fap;ente9, quos philofo- 

quae mendaciter agebat, fic ageret, phos vocant, fcholas habebant dif- 

ut eum populus veraciter agcre ex- fentientcs, et templa communiat- 

iSimareu $> Auguft, de civic* Dei, Id, lib, dc vcr, vcU c. K 

larly 
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larly to avow, it is that, which regards the unity of 
the Godhead, and the vanity of idol-worfhip. In this 
his courage had been well placed ; nor would it have 
been any great difficulty to Socrates, determined be- 
fides as he was to die. But, * fays St. Auguftin, thefe 
philofophers were not defigned by God to enlighten 
the world, nor to bring men over from the impious 
worfhip of falfe deities to the holy religion of the true 
God. 

We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of 
the pagan world in regard to moral virtues. But to 
judge rightly of him, let us draw a parallel between 
this fuppofed hero and the martyrs of chriftianity, who 
often were young children and tender virgins, and yet 
were not afraid to fhed the laft drop of their blood, 
to defend and confirm the fame truths, which Socra- 
tes knew, without daring to alTert in public : I mean, 
the unity of God, and the vanity of idols. Let us alfo 
compare the fo much boafted death of this prince of 
- philofophers, v/ith that of our holy biflicps, who have 
clone the chriftian religion fo much honour, by their 
fublimity of genius, the extent of their knowledge, and 
the beauty and excellence of their writings j a Saint 
Cyprian, a Saint Auguftin, and fo many others who 
were all feen to die in the bofom of humility, fully 
convinced of their unworthinefs and nothingnefs, pe- 
netrated with a lively fear of the judgments of God, 
and expecting their falvation from his fole goodnefs 
and condefcending mercy. Philofophy infpires no 
i'uch fentiments ; they could proceed only from the 
grace of the Mediator, which, we are taught to believe^ 

Socrates did not deferve to know. 



* Non fie ifti nati crant, at pepu- 
lorum fuorum opinioncm ad verum 
cult urn vcri Dei a fimulacrcruni 



fupcrflitione atque ab hujus munci 
vanitate converterent. A\ Jluguji % 
L de ver t rch c. 2. 
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HE mod eflential part of hidory, and which 

it concerns the reader mod to know, is that 
which exphins the character and manners as 
well of the people in general, as of the great perfons 
in particular of whom it treats; and this may be fai'd 
to be in fome fort the foul of hiftcry, of which the 
fads are onlv the body. I have endeavoured, as oc- 
cafion offered, to paint in their true colours the mod 
illudrious pci fona-rcs of Greece : it remains for me to 
fhew the genius and charader of the people themfelves. 
I fhall confine ni) fclf to thofe of Lacedasmon and 
Athens, who always held the firft rank amongft the 
Greeks, and fiiall reduce what I have to lay upon this 
fubjeft to three heads 3 their political government, war* 

and religion. 
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Sigonius, Meurfius, Potter, and fcveral others, who 
have wrote upon the Grecian antiquities, fupply me 
with great lights, and are of equal ufe to me in the 
matters it remains for me to treat. 

CHAPTER I. 

Qf political governtncnt. 

THERE are three principal forms of govern- 
ment : Monarchy, in which a fingle perfon 
icigns j Arijlocracy, in which the eldeft and wifeft go- 
vern ; and Democracy, in which the fupreme autho- 
rity is lodged in the hands of the people. The moft 
celebrated writers of antiquity, as Plato, Ariftotle, 
Polybius, and Plutarch, give the preference to the 
firft kind, as including the moft advantages with the 
feweft inconveniences. But all agree, and it cannot 
be too often inculcated, that the end of all govern- 
ment, and the duty of every one in authority, in what- 
foever manner it be, is to ufe his utmoft endeavours to 
render thofe under his command happy and juft, by 
obtaining for them on the one fide fafety, and tran- 
quillity, with the advantages and conveniences of life; 
and on the other, all the means and helps that may 
contribute to making them virtuous. As the pilot's 
end, fays Cicero *, is to fleer his vefTel happily into its 
port, the phyfician's to preferve or reftore health, the 
general's of an army to obtain vi&ory; fo a prince, and 
every man who governs others, ought to make the 
utility of the governed his view and motive, and to 
remember, that the fupreme rule of all juft government 
is the good of the public, (a) Salus poptdi fuprernalex 
efto* He adds, that the greateft and moft noble fun* 



(a) Cic. de leg. 1. 3. n. 8. 

* Tcnes-ne igitur, mcderato- 
rem ilium rcip. quo referrc velimus 
omnia ? — Ut gubernatcri curfus fe- 
cundus, medico falu?, imptratori 
victoria, fic huic medcratori rcip. 

beata ciyiuxn vita propofita eft, ut 



opibusfirma, coplis lccuples, gloria 
ampla, virtute honefta fit. Hu- 
jus enim opens maximi inter homi- 
nes atque optimi ilium effe per- 
fe&orem volo. Ad Attic. \.J>* 

{Ron 
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ftion in the world is to be the author of the happinefs 
of mankind. 

Plato in an hundred places efteems as nothing the 
moft {tuning qualities and adtions of thofe who govern, 



if they do not tend to promote the two great ends I 



have mentioned, the virtue and happinefs of the peo- 
ple ; and he refutes at large, in the firft book (b) of 
his Republic, one Thrafymachus, who advanced, that 
fubje&s were born for the prince, and not the prince 
for his fubje&s ; and that whatever promoted the in- 

terefts of the prince and commonwealth ought to be 
deemed juft and lawful. 

In the diftin&ions which have been made upon the 
feveral forms of government, it has been agreed, That 
would be the moft perfeft, which (hould unite in it- 
felf, by an happy mixture of inftitutions, all the ad- 
vantages, and exclude all the inconveniencies, of the 
reft ; and almoft all the antients have believed (c), that 

the Lacedaemonian government came neareft to this 
idea of perfections 

ARTICLE L 

Of the government of Sparta. 

ROM the time that the Heraclides had re- 
entered Peloponnefus, Sparta was governed by 
two kings, who were always of the fame two families* 
defcended from Hercules by two different branches j as 
I have obferved elfe where. Whether from pride, or 
the abufe of defpotic power on the fide of the kings,, 
or the defireof independance, and an immoderate love 
of liberty on that of the people, Sparta, in its begin- 
nings, was always involved in commotions and re- 
volts j which would infallibly have occaiioncd its ruin, 
as had happened at Argos and Mefiene, two neigh- 
bouring cities equally powerful with itfelf, if the wife 
forefight of Lycurgus had not prevented fatal confe- 

quences by the reformation he made in the ftate. I 

W Pa g« 333 — 34a* (0 PdyW. 6. p. 4S S > 459- 

have 
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vernment. 
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S e c t. I. Abridged idea of the Spartan government. 

Entire fubmijfwn to the lazvs in a manner the foul of it. 
VCURGUS reftored order and peace in Sparta 

by the eflablifhment of the fenate. It confifted 

of twenty-eight fenators, and the two kings prefided in 
it. This auguft council, formed out of the wifeft and 
moft experienced men in the nation, ferved as a coun- 
terpoile to the two other authorities, that of the king's, 
and that of the people ; and whenever the one was for 
over-bearing the other, the fenate interpofed by joining 
the weakelt, and thereby held the balance between 

both. At length, to prevent this body itfelf from 
abufing its power, which was very great, a kind of 
curb was annexed to it, by the nomination of five 
Ephori, who were elcfted out of the people, whofe of- 
fice lafted only one year, and who had authority,, not 
only over the fenators, but the kings themfelvcs. 

The power of the kings was extremely limited, 

efpecially in the city, and in time of peace. In war 
they had the command of the fleets and armies, and 
at that time greater authority, (d) However they had 
even then a kind of infpeciors and commiffioners af- 
figned them, who ferved as a necefiary council, and 
were generally chofen for that office, from their being 



fhould 



no connivance on their fide, and the republic be the 
better ferved. There was almoft continually fome 
fecret mif-underftand;ng between the two kings ; whe- 
ther it proceeded Irom a natural jealoufy between the 
two branches, or was the effect of the Spartan policy, 



urn 



brase. 



The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta, than 



the tribur.es of the Reman people. They 

(c) Vol II. (d) Ariit 



the 
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ele&ion 



adminiflration. Their 



tended even to the perfons of their kings, and of the 



whom 



imprifon, which they adtually ufed in regard to Paufa- 



nias. When 

they did not rife up when the kings entered, which was 
a mark of refpeft paid them by all the other magistrates* 
and feems to imply a kind of fuperiority in the Ephori 
from their reprefenting the people ; and it is obferved 
of Agefilaus (V), that when he was fcated upon his 
throne to difpenfe juftice, and the Ephori came in, he 
never failed to rife up to do them honour. It is very 
probable, that before him it was not ufual for the kings 
to behave in that manner, Plutarch relating this be*- 
haviour of Agefilaus as peculiar to him. 

All public bufinefs was propofed and examined in 
the fenate, and refolutions pa fled accordingly in the 
fame place. But the decrees of the fenate were not of 
force, unlefs ratified by the people. 

There muft have been exceeding wifdom in the laws 
eftablifhed by Lycurgus for the government of Sparta, 
becaufe as long as they were exactly obferved, no com- 
motions or feditions of the people were ever known in 
the city, no change in the form of government was 
ever propofed, no private perfon ufurped authority by 
violence, or made himfelf tyrant, the people never 
thought of depriving the two families, in which it had 
always been, of the fovereignty, nor did any of the 
kings ever attempt to aflume more power than the 
laws admitted, (f) This reflection, which both Xe- 
nophon and Polybius make, fhews the idea they had 
of the wifdom of Lycurgus, in point of his policy, 
and the opinion we ought to have of it. In effect no 
other city of Greece had this advantage, and all of 



them 



viciflitudes, for 



(e) Plut. in Agefil. p. 597. (f) Xenoph, in Agefil. p. 651* 

Polyb. 1. 6. p. 456. 

want 
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want of the like laws to perpetuate their form of go* 
vernment. 

The reafon of this conftancy and {lability of the 
Lacedaemonians in their government and condu£t is, 
that in Sparta the laws governed abfolutely, and with 
fovereign authority j whereas the greateft part of the 
other Grecian cities, abandoned to the caprice of pri- 
vate men, to defpotic power, to an arbitrary and irre- 
gular fway, experienced the truth of Plato's fay- 
ing (g)^ that the city is miferable, where the magtftrates 
command the laws, and not the laws the magiftrates. 

The examples of Argos and Meflene, which I have 
already related, would alone fuffice to fhew how juft 
and true that refle&ion is. (h) After their return from 
the Trojan war, the Greeks, diftinguifhed by the 
name of Dorians, efrabliflied themfelves in three cities 
of Peloponnefus, Lacedasmon, Argos, and Mef- 
fenej and fwore alliance, and protection of eachother, 
Thefe three cities, governed alike by monarchical 
power, had the fame advantages ; except in the fertility 
of the lands where they were fituated, in which the 
two latter carried it extremely. Argos and Meflene 
however did not long preferve their fuperiority. The 
haughtinefs of the kings, and the difobedience of the 
people, occafioned their fall from the flourifliing con- 
dition in which they had been at firlt; and their ex- 
ample proved, fays Plutarch after Plato, that it was 
the peculiar favour of the gods, which gave the Spar- 
is fuch a man as Lycurgus, capable of preferring 
wife and reafonable a plan of government. 
To fupport it without change, particular care was 
taken to educate the youth according to the laws and 
manners of the country j in order that they might be- 
come a fecond nature in them, by being early engraft- 
ed into them, and confirmed by long habitude. The 
i and fober manner, in which they were brought 



fo 



up 



ft of their lives with a 



(g) Plat. 1. 4. de leg. p. 715, (b) Plat, 1. 3. de leg. p. 683—685* 

PJutt in Lycurg. p. 43. 

natural 
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natural tafte for frugality and temperance, that di- 
uiflied them from all other people, and wonder- 
fully adapted them to fupportthe fatigues of war. (k) Pla- 
to obferves, that this falutary cuftom had baniftied 



from Sparta, and all the territory in its dependance. 



drunkennefs 



fequential 



diforders ; infomuch that it was a crime punifhable by 
law to drink wine to excefs even in the Bacchanalia* 
which every where elfe were days of licence, whereon 
whole cities gave themfelves up to the laft excefles. 
They alfo accuftomed the children from their earlieft 



and all in authority ; 



.bmiflion to the laws, magiftrates 



g, was no more 



dience. It was for this reafon Agefilaus advifed Xe- 
nophon to fend his children to Sparta, as to an excel- 
lent fchool, f where they might learn the greateft and 
molt noble of all fciences, to obey and to command^ for 
the one naturally leads on to the other. It was not only 
the mean, the poor, and the ordinary citizens, who 
were fubje&ed in this manner to the laws j but the 
rich, the powerful, the magiftrates, and even kings; 



fh themfelves from 



ny 



convinced 



means 




obeyed and refpe&ed themfelves by their inferiors. 

Hence came the fo much celebrated anfwers of 
Demaratus. Xerxes could not comprehend, how the 

Lacedaemonians, who had no mafter to controul them, 
fhould be capable to confront dangers and death. 



They 



men," re- 



plied Demaratus, " but the law is above them and 
" commands them ; and that law ordains that they 
44 muft conquer or die." (m) Upon another occafion, 

[k Plato de leg. I. I. p. 637. (/) Herod. 1. 7. c. 145, 146. 

[rn) Plutt in Apoph. Lacon. p. zio+ 

pttirlu* tfat&tUq. Plut. in \WLrm to Kaifats-ov, #p#2c&*i ^ 

Lycurg. p. 58. fyxP** Plut* inAgef. p. 606k 

whea 
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.when fomebody exprefled their furprize, that being 
icing he fhould fuffer himfelf to be baniflied : // is, 
fays he, becaufe at Sparta the laws are ftvonger than the 
kings. 

(n) This appears evidently in the ready obedience of 
Agefilaus to the orders of the Ephori, when recalled 
by them to the fupport of his country j a delicate oc- 
cafion for a king and a conqueror ; hut to him it 
feemed more f glorious to obey his country and the 
laws, than to command numerous armies., or even to 
conquer Afia. 

Sect. II. Love of poverty inflituted at Sparta. 

O this entire fubmifTion to the laws of the ftate, 
Lycurgus added another principle of government 
.no lefs admirable, which was to remove from Sparta 
all luxury, profufion, and magnificence ; to decry 
riches absolutely • to make poverty honourable, and at 
the fame time necefiary, by fubuituting a fpecies of 
iron money to gold and filver coin, which till then 
had been current. I hav led elfewhere the 

meafures that were ufed to make fo difficult an under- 
taking fuccccd, and fliall confine my felf here to exa- 
mining what judgment fhould be pafled on it, as it af- 
feftsa government. 

The poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, and 
which feemed to prohibit all conquelt, and to deprive 
it of all means to augment its force and grandeur, was 
well adapted to rendering it powerful and flourifhing. 
Such a conftitution of government, which till then 
had no example, nor has fince been imitated by any 
ftate, argues a great fund of prudence and policy in a 
legiflator ; and the medium conceived afterwards un- 
der Lyfander, in continuing individuals in their pover- 
ty, and reftoring to the public the ufe of gold and 

filver coin, was it not a wife amendment of what was 

V 

(«) Id. in Agefil. p. 603, 604. 

-\- Multo gloriofius duxit, fi inftitutis patriae paruifTet, quam fi bello 
fuperaffet Afmirw Cornel, iW/>. in AgcfU% c. 4. 

too 
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too {trained and exceffive in that law of Lycurgus of 
which we are fpeaking ? 

It feems, if we confult only the common views of 
human prudence, that it is juft to reafon in this man- 
ner; but the event, which is an infallible evidence and 
arbiter in this place, obliges me to be of a quite diffe- 
rent opinion. Whilft Sparta remained poor, and per- 
mitted in the contempt of gold and filver, which con- 
tinued for feveral ages, fhe was powerful and glorious, 
and the commencement of her decline may be dated 
from the time when fhe began to break through the 
fevere prohibition of Lycurgus againft the ufe of gold 
and filver money. 

The education which he inftituted for the young 
Lacedaemonians, the hard and fober life which he re- 
commended with fo much care, the painful and violent 
exercifes of the body prefcribed by him, the abftrac- 
tion from all other application and employment, in a 
word, all his laws and inftitutions Ihew, that his view 
was to form a people of foldiers, folely devoted to arms 
and military functions. I do not pretend to juftify 
abfolutely this fcheme, which had its great inconveni- 
encies, and I have exprefled my thoughts of it elfe- 
where. But admitting it good, wemuft confefs, that 

legiflator fhewed great wifdom in the means he took for 
its execution. 

The aim oft inevitable danger of a people folely 
trained up for war, who have always their arms in 
their hands, and what is moft to be feared, is in- 
juftice, violence, ambition, the defire of increafing their 
power, of taking advantage of their neighbours weak- 



ness, of opprefling them by force, of invading their 
lands under falfe pretexts, which the luft of dominion 
never fails to fuggeft, and of extending their bounds as 
far aspoflible; all vices and extremes, which are hor- 
rid in private perfons, and the ordinary commerce of 



*> 1 » 

C',Jt 



life, but which men have thought fit to apphud 

grandeur and glory in the perfons of princes and con- 
querors. 

r l ' he 
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The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his peo- 
ple againft this dangerous temptation. Without men- 
tioning the other means he made ufe of, he employed 
two which could not fail of producing their effe&. 
The * firft was to prohibit all navigation and war at 
fea to hi? citizens. The fituation of his city, and the 
fear left commerce, the ufual fource of luxury and 

depravation, fhould corrupt the purity of the Spar- 
tan manners, might have a fhare in this decree. But 
his principal motive was to put it out of his citizens 
power to proje£ conquefts, which a people, fhut up 
within the narrow bounds of a peninfula, could not 
carry very far, without being matters at fea. 

The fecond means, ftill more efficacious, was to 
forbid all ufe of gold or filver money, and to introduce 
a fpecies of iron coin in its ftead, which was of great 
weight and fmall value, and could only be current at 
home. How with fuch money (hould foreign troops 
be raifed and paid, fleets fitted out, and numerous ar- 
mies kept up either by land or fea ? 

So that the defign of Lycurgus, in rendering his city 
warlike and putting arms into their hands, was not, as 
(o) Polybius obferves and Plutarch after him, to make 
them illuftrious conquerors, who might carry war into 
remote regions, and fubjeft great numbers of people, 
His fole end was, that, fhut up within the extent of 
the lands and dominion left them by their anceftors, 
they fhould have no thoughts, but of maintaining 
themfelves in peace, and defending themfelves fuccefs- 
fully againft fuch of their neighbours, as fhould have 
the rafhnefs to invade them j and for this they had oc- 
cafion for neither gold nor filver, finding in their 
own country, and ftill more in their fober and tempe- 
rate manner of life, all that was fufficient for the fup- 
port of their armies, when they did not quit their own, 
or the lands of their neighbours. 

(o) Polyb. 1. 6. p. 491. Plut. in Lycurg. p. 59. 

* f Airup/tro & uvtoTz Mvrait urn*, vavfiKftw* Plut. in 



limit. Lacon. p. 239. 



2 



Now, 
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Now, fays Polybius, this plan once admitted, it 
mull be allowed, that there is nothing more wife nor 
more happily conceived than the inftitutions of Ly- 
curgus, for the maintaining a people in the pofleflion 
of their liberty, and to fecure to them the enjoyment 
of peace and tranquillity. In efte£t, let us imagine a 
little republic, like that of Sparta, of which all the 
citizens are inured to labour, accuftomed to live on a 
little, warlike, couragious, intrepid j and that the fun- 
damental principle of this fmall republic is to do no 
wrong to any one, nor to difturb its neighbours, nor 
invade their lands or interefts, but on the contrary, to 

declare in favour of the opprefled againft the injuftice 
and violence of oppreflbrs ; is it not certain, that fuch 
a republic, furrounded by a great number of flates of 
equal extent, would be generally refpefted by all the 
neighbouring people, would become the fupreme arbi- 
ter of all their quarrels, and exercife an empire over 
them, by fo much the more glorious and lafting, as it 
would be voluntary, and founded folely in the opinion 
thofe neighbours would have of its virtue, juftice, and 
valour ? 

(/>) This was the end Lycurgus propofed to himfelf. 
Convinced that the happinefs of a city, like that of a 
private perfon, depends upon virtue, and upon being 
well within itfelf, he regulated Sparta fo as it might 
always fuffice to its own happinefs, and a£t upon 
principles of wifdom and equity. From thence arofe 
that univerfal efteem of the neighbouring people and 
even of Grangers for the Lacedaemonians, who afked 
of them neither money, fhips, nor troops ; but only 
that they would lend them a Spartan to command their 
armies ; and when they had obtained their requeft, 
they paid him entire obedience, with every kind of ho- 
nour and refpeft. In this manner the Sicilians obeyed 

Gylippus, the Chalcidians Brafidas, and all the Greeks 



(/>] Plut. p. 58. 



Of 
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of Afia Lyfander, Callicratidas and Agefilaus; * re- 
garding the city of Sparta as a model for all others, in 
the arts of living and governing, 

Theepochaof the declenfion of Sparta begins with 
the open violation of Lycurgus's laws. I do not pre- 
tend that they had always been exa&ly obferved till 
that time, which was far from the cafe ; but the fpi- 
rit and genius of thofe laws had almoft always pre- 
vailed with the majority of the perfons who governed* 
No fooner had the ambition of reigning over all Greece 
infpired them with the defign of having naval armies, 
and foreign troops, and that money was neceflary for 
thefupportof thofe forces, Sparta, forgetting heran- 
tient maxims, faw herfelf reduced to have recourfe 
to the Barbarians, which till then (he had detefted, 
and bafely to make her court to the kings of Perfia, 
whom {he had formerly vanquifhed with fo much 
glory ; and that only to draw from them fome aids of 
money and troops againft their own brethren, that is to 
fay, againft people born and fettled in Greece like 
themfelves. Thus had they tlie imprudence and mif- 
fortune to rccal with gold and filver into Sparta all the 
vices and crimes, which the iron money had banifhed j 
and to prepare the way for the changes which enfued, 
and were the caufe of their ruin. And this infinitely 
exalts the wifdom of Lycurgus, in having forefeen at 
fuch a diftance, what might ftrike at the happinefs of 
his citizens, and provided falutary remedies againft it 
in the form of government he eftablifhed at Sparta. 
Another legiflator, who had preceded him feveral ages, 
has a right to {hare this glory with him. 



Sect. 
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Sect, III. Laivs cfiabliflyd by Minos in Crete the mo- 
del of thefe of Sparta. 

ALL the world knows, that Lycurgus had formed 
the plan of moft of his laws upon the ni • ci of 
thofe obferved in the illand of Crete, where he pafled 
a confiderable time for the better ftudying of them. It 
is proper I fhould give fome idea of them here, having 
forgot to do it in the place where it would have been 
more natural, that is, when I fpoke for the firft time 
of Lycurgus and his inftitutions. 

Minos, whom fable calls the fon of Jupiter, was 

the author of thefe laws. He lived about an hundred 

years before the Trojan war. (q) He was a powerful, 
wife, and gentle prince, and Rill more eftimable for his 
moral virtues, than his military abilities. After ha- 
ving conquered the iflandof Crete, andfe.cral others 
in its neighbourhood, he applied himfelf to Pcrengthea 
by wife laws the new ftate, of which he had polIcHed 
himfelf by the force of arms, (r) The end which he 

propofed in the eftablifhment of thefe laws, was to ren- 
der his fubje&s happy, by making them virtuous. He 
banifhed idlenefs and voluptuoufnefs from his dates, 
and with them, luxury and vicious pleafures, the fruit- 
ful fources of all vice. Well knowing, that liberty 

was juftly regarded as the moft precious and greatefi 
good, and that it cannot fubfift without a perfedt union 
of the people, he endeavoured to eftablifli a kind of 
equality amongft them ; which is the tie and bails of 
it, and very proper to remove all envy, jealoufy, hatred, 
and diflenfion. He did not undertake to make any 
new divifions of lands, nor to prohibit the ufe of 
gold and filver. He applied himfelf to the uniting of 

his fubje&s by other ties, which feemed to him neither 
lefs firm nor lefs reafonable. 

He decreed, that the children fhould be all brought 
up and educated together by troops and bands ; in or- 
der that they might learn early the fame principles and 

(?) A. M. Z720. Ant. J, C. 12S4. (>') Strab. 1. 10. p. 4^0. 

Vol. IV. N maxim 1 '. 
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maxims. Their life was hard and fober. They were 
accuftomed to be Satisfied with little, to fuffer heat and 
cold, to walk over fteep and rugged places, tofkirmifh 
with each other in fmall parties, to fuffer couragioufly 
the blows they received, and to exercife themfelves in 
a kind of dance, in which they carried arms in their 
hands, and which was afterwards called the Pyrrhic ; 
in order, fays Strabo, that even to their diversions, 
every thing might breathe, and form them for, the 
war. They were alfo made to learn certain airs of 
mufic, but of a manly, martial kind. 

(s) They were not taught either to ride, or to wear 
heavy armour ; but in return, they were made to ex- 
cel in drawing the bow, which was their moft ufual ex- 
ercife. Crete is not a flat even country, nor fit for 
breeding of horfes, as is that of the ThefTalians, who 
pafled for the beft cavalry in Greece ; but a rough, 
broken country, full of fhelves and high lands, where 
heavy-armed troops could not exercife themfelves in the 
horfe-race. But as to archery and light-armed fol- 
diers, fit to execute the devices and ftratagems of war, 
the Cretans pretended to hold the foremoft rank. 

Minos thought proper to eftablifh in Crete a com- 
munity of tables and meals. Befides feveral other 
great advantages which he found in this inftitution, as 
the introducing a kind of equality in his dominions, 
the rich and poor having the fame diet, the accuftom- 
ing his fubje&s to a frugal and fober life, the cementing 
jxiendfhip and unity between them by the ufual gaiety 
and familiarity of the table, he had alfo in view the 
cuftomof war, in which the foldiers are obliged to eat 
together, (t) It was the public that fupplied the ex- 
pences of thefe tables. Out of the revenues of the 
itate, a part was applied to the ufes of religion, and the 
falaries of the magiftrates, and the reft allotted for 
the public meals. So that the women, children, and 
men of all ages were fed at the coft, and in the name 
of the republic. In this, Ariftotle gives the preference 

(*) Plat, de leg. 1. It p. 623. (0 Ariftoti de rep, 1, Z. c. Jo. 

to 
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Co the meals of Crete before thofe of Sparta, wherein 

private perfons were obliged to furnifh their proportion, 

and without it were not admitted into the afiemblies ; 

which was to exclude the poor. 

(u) After eating, the old men difcourfed upon the 

affairs of the ftate. The converfation turned generally 

upon the hiftory of the country, upon the actions and 

virtues of the great men of it, who had diftinguifhed 

themfelves either by their valour in war, or their wif- 

dom in peace ; and the youth, who were prefent at 

thefe entertainments, were exhorted to propofe thofe 

great perfons to themfelves as their models, for the 

forming of their manners, and the regulation of their 
conduft. 

(x) Minos, as well as Lycurgus, is reproached with 

having no other view in his laws than war ; which is 

a very great fault in a legiflator. It is true, this ap- 
pears to have been his principal attention, becaufe he 
was convinced that the repofe, liberty, and riches of 
hisfubje&s were under the protection, and in a man- 
ner under the guard of arms and military knowledge ; 
the conquered being deprived of all thofe advantages 
by the vi&or. But he ordained, that war fhould be 
only made for the fake of peace ; and his laws are far 
from being confined to that fole object. 

Amongfl: the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind 
was not entirely neglected, and care was taken to give 
the youth fome tin&ure of learning. The works of 
(y) Homer, of much later date than the laws of Mi- 
nos, were not unknown amongfl them, though they 
fet fmall value upon, and made little ufe of, foreign 
poets, (z) They were very curious in fuch know- 
ledge as is proper to form the manners ; and what is 
no fmall praife, they piqued themfelves upon thinking 
much and fpeaking little, {a) The poet Epimenides, 
who made a voyage to Athens in the time of Solon, 

(«) Athcn. L4. p. 643. (*) Plat, da Jeg. 1. i. p. 6a6* 

(y, Id. 1. 2. p. 63o. («) Id, 1, I. p. 64 n 

{a) Plat» in Solon, p. 84* 

N 2 and 
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and was in great eftimation there, was of Crete, ana 
bv Tome placed in the number of the {even fas;es. 

One of Minos's inftitutions, which Plato (b) admires 
the molt, was to infpire early into the youth an high 
rc^edl for the maxims, cufioms, and laws of the ftate, 
end not to fuffcr them to difp.ute or call in queftion 
the wifclom of their inftitution , but to confider them 
not as prefcribed and impofed by men, but as emana- 
tions of the divinity himfelf. Accordingly he had in- 
duftrioufiy apprized the people, that Jupiter himfelf 
had dictated them to him. He had the fame attention 

in regard to the magiftratcs and aged pcrfons, whom 
he recommended to honour in a peculiar manner; and 

in ord'-r that nothing might prevent the refpeft due to 
them, he ordained, that if any defeats were obferved 
in them, they Ihouid never be mentioned in the pre- 
sence of the youth : A wife precaution, and which 
would be very becoming in the ordinary practice of 
life ! 

The government of Crete was atfirft monarchical, 
of which Minos has left a perfect model to all ages. 
According to him, as a mo ft great and excellent * man 
obferves, the king can do every thing over the people, 
l>ut the laws every thing over him. He has an abfb- 
lute power to do good, and his hands are tied up from 
doing evil. The laws intruft the people in his hands 
as the moil facred of depofites, upon condition that he 
fhall be their common father. The fame laws re- 
quire, that a {ingle man by his vvifdom and moderation 
fhall conftitute the felicity of an infinite number of 
fubjefls ; and not that the fuhjects, by their mifery and 
abjeft flavery, fliali be fubftituted to gratify the pride 
and low paffions of a {ingle man, According to him, 
. the king ought to be abroad the defender of his country 
at the head of armies, and at home the judge of his 
people, to render them good, wife, and happy. It is 
not for himfelf that the gods have made him king, and 

{») Do leg. 1. i. p. 634. 

* .W ii/ieia d-j Faichn arcbbijliop nf Can:lmy t 

Jaw 
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be is only fo for the fervice of his people. He owes 
them his whole time, care, and affe&ion ; and is 
worthy of the throne, only as he forgets, and devotes 
himfelf to the public good, (c ) Such is the idea Mi- 
nos had of the fovereignty, of which he was a living 
image in his own perfon, and which Heliod has per- 
fectly exprefled in two words, by calling that prince, 



)/l rayal of 



that is to fay, that he poffefTed in a fupreme degree ail 
royal virtues, and was a king in all things. 

(d) It appears, that the authority of king was of no 
long duration, and that it gave place to a republican 
government, as Minos had intended. The fcnatc, 
compofed of thirty fenators, formed the public council. 
In that aflembly the public affairs were examined, and 
refojutions taken ; but they were of no force, till the 
people had given them their approbation, and confirmed 
them by their fuffra^cs. The magistrates, to the 



in the ftate, and therefore called 



two other bodies of 



ftatc 



refpect, and were 



the balance between them. In time of war the fanvj 
perfons commanded the army. They were chr/cn by 
lot, 



but only out of certain families. 



Their o&cc was 



for life, and they were not accountable to any for their 
adminiflralion. Out of this company th 



fenators 



were elected. 



The Cretans made the flaves and mercenaries cul- 

them a 



tivate their lands, who were obliged to pay 
certain annual fum. They were called Peri 



parently from their being people in the neighbourhood, 
whom Minos had fubiecled. As they inhabited an 
ifland, and confequently a country feparate from all 
others, the Cretans had not fo much to fear from these 
vaflals, as the Laced emonians from the helcts, who 
often joined the neighbouring people againlt them. 



n Plat. In Min. p. 52c. 



At A* derep. 1. 2. 0 10 
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(e) A cuftom antiently eftablifhed in Crete, from 
whence it was adopted by the Romans, gives us reafcn 
to believe, that the vaflals who manured the lands, 
were treated with great goodnefs and favour. In the 
feafts of Mercury, the mafters waited on their flaves at 
table, and did them the fame offices as they received 
from them the reft of the year ; precious remains and 
traces of the primitive world, in which all men were 
equal, that Teemed to inform the mafters, that their 
fervants w r ere of the fame condition with themfelves, 
and that to treat them with cruelty or pride, was to 
renounce humanity. 

{/) As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and 
is obliged to aflbciate co-operators with himfelf, for 
whofe conduit he is accountable, Minos charged his 
brother Rhadamanthus with a fhare in the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice in the capital city ; which is the moft 
eflential and indifpenfible function of fovereignty. He 
knew his probity, difintereftednefs, ability and con- 
ftancy, and had taken pains to form him for fo impor- 
tant an office. Another minifterhad the care of the 
reft of the cities, who made a circuit three times a 
year, to examine whether the laws eftablifhed by the 
prince were duly obferved, and the inferior magiftrates 

and officers religioufly acquitted themfelves of their 
duty. 

Crete, under fo wife a government, changed its af- 
pc£t entirely, and feemed to have become the abode of 
virtue, probity, and juftice; as we may judge, from 
what fable tells us of the honour Jupiter did thefe three 
brothers in making them the judges of the other 
world ; for every body knows, that fable is founded 
upon real hiftory, though difguifed under agreeable em- 
blems and allegories, adapted to recommend truth by 

the ornaments of fancy. 

(g) It was according to fabulous tradition, a law efta- 
blifhed from all times, that men in departing out of 

(e) Athen, 1. T4. p. 639. (f) Plat, in Mm. p. 320. (g) Plat* 
in Gorg. p. 523 — 526. In Axicch. p. 371. 

this 
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this life fliould be judged, in order to their receiving 
the reward or punifhment due to their good or evil ac- 
tions. In the reign of Saturn, and in the firft years of 
that of Jupiter, this judgment was pronounced at the 
inftant preceding death, which left room for very fla- 
grant injuftices. Princes, who had been cruel and ty- 
rannical, appearing before their judges in all the pomp 
and fplendor of their power, and producing witnefles 
to depofe in their favour i becaufe, as they were ftill 
alive, they dreaded their anger ; the judges, dazzled 
with this vain fhew, and deceived by fuch falfe evi- 
dence, declared thefe princes innocent, and difmilTcd 
them with permifiion to enter into the happy abodes of 
the j uft. The fame may be faid in regard to the rich ; 
but for the poor and helplefs, calumny and malice pur- 
fued them even to this laft tribunal, and found means 
to have them doomed for ever as criminals. 

Fable adds, that upon reiterated complaints and 
warm remonftrances made to Jupiter upon this ac- 
count, he changed the form of thefe trials. The time 
for them was fixed to be the very moment after death. 
Rhadamanthus and iEacus, both fons of Jove, were 
appointed judges; the firft for the Afiatics, the other 
for the Europeans ; and Minos over them to decide 
fupremely in cafes of doubt and obfeurity. Their tri- 
bunal is lituated in a place called the field of truth * be- 
caufe neither falfliood nor calumny can approach it. 
The greateft prince muft appear there, aflbon as he 
has rellgned his laft breath, deprived of all his gran- 
deur, reduced to his naked felf without defence or pro- 
tection, filentand trembling for his own doom, after 
having made the whole world tremble for theirs. If 
he be found guilty of crimes, which are of a nature to 
be expiated, he is confined in Tartarus for a certain 
time only, and with aflurance of being releafed, as foon 
as he fhall be fufficiently purified. But if his crimes 
are unpardonable, fuch as injufticc, perjury, and the 
oppreffion of his people, he is caft into the fame Tar- 
tarus, there to fuller eternal miferies. The juft on 

N 4 the 
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the contrary of vhatfeever condition they are, arc 

con dueled ir to the blefl abodes of peace and joy, to 
partake of a felicity which fhall have no end. 

Who does not fee that the poets, under the cover of 
thefe fxtions, ingenious indeed, but little to the honour 
of the god?, intended to give us the model of an ac- 
comp! ; fhed prince, whofe firft care is to render juftice 
to his people ; and to image the extraordinary happi- 

nefi C:e';e enioyed under the wife government of Mi- 

- J » % 

nos ? This happinefsdid not expire with him. (/;) The 
k.ws !e efV.hiifhed, fubfiftcd in all their vigour even in 
Plato's time; that is to fay, more than nine hundred 
yean a ; >cr. (/) And they were confidered as the efyedfc 
of hi* k ng * converfations for many years with Jupi- 
ter, who had cendefcended to become his teacher, to 
enter into a f familiarity with him as with a friend, 
and to form him in the great art of reigning with a 
fee ret complacency, as a favourite difciple, and a ten- 
derly beloved fon. It is in this manner Plato explain* 

thefe words of Homer ; (/') Am* \w/u7% cuftffa 5 the moft 
exalted praife, according to him, that can be given to 
a mortal, and which that poet afcribes only to Minos. 

NoiYv ithftanding fo {Lining and folid a merit, the 
theatres of Athens refounded with nothing fo much as 
imprecations againft the memory of Minos; and So- 
crates, in the dialogue of Plato I have already often 
cited, obferves upon, and gives the reafon for them : 
But hrft he makes a reflection well worthy of beine 
Wei;: lied. cc When either the praife or difpraife of 
<c j;re:*t men is in qucftion, it is infinitely proper/' fays 
he, " to treat them with circimifpe&ion and wifdom ; 
ci bccaufl* upon that depends th.e idea men form to 
<; tJ:cm:eIver; of virtue and vice, and the diftinction 
cc tl.LV or, ht to make between the good and the bad. 
u For, addo lie, God conceives ajuft indignation, 

(h) PIni in M:n. p. 32T. (:) Id. t\ 319. (kj OdyflT. l.T. v. 179. 
x Et jovif. arcanii Minos ad- fr.y of Mofc s : And the Lcrd fpake 
iriiiiu c . Herat, unto Moles face to face, as a man 

j 1 his poetical f.cii- n is ji rbapr, fptnlceth unto his friend. Exod* 

tuLcr-jrsr* the buy JcripturcSyi'.bUh xxxiii. n, 

<c when 
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44 when a perfon is blamed who refembles himfdf ; 
44 and on the contrary another praifed, who is the re- 
44 verfc of him. We muft not believe that nothing 
44 is facred but brafs and marble; (he fpeaks of the 
cc ftatues that were worfhippcd :) The juil man is the 
44 mo ft facred, and the wicked the molt deteftable, of 
44 all beings in this world," 

After this reflexion, Socrates obferves, that the 
fource and caufe of the Athenians hatred of Mines was 
the unjuft and cruel tribute he impofed upon them, in 
obliging them to fend him every nine years, feven 
young men and as many maids, to be devoured by 



the Minotaur; and he could not avoid reproaching 
that prince, with having drawn upon himfelf the ab- 
horrence of a city like Athens abounding with learned 
men, and of having fharpened the tongues of the poet.; 
;;gainft him, a dangerous and formidable race of men, 
from the poiibned ihafts they never fail to let fly again; : 
their enemies. 

It appears from what I have repeated, that Plato im- 
putes to Minos the impofition of that cruel tribute. 
Apollodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch feem to be of tLj 
fame opinion. * Monfieur the Abbe Danier auedge; 
and proves, that they arc miftaken, and confound ti c 
firft Minos, of whom we fpeak, with a fecond hi; 
grandfon, who reigned after him in Crete, and to a- 
venge the death of his fun Androgens killed in Attic i, 
declared war againft the Athenians, and impofed th:it 
tribute, to which Thefeus put an end by killing the 
Minotaur. It would indeed be difficult to reconcile fo 
inhuman and barbarous a conduct with what ail anti- 
quity relates of the goodixfs, lenity, and ejuit / of 
Minos, and with the magnmccnt praifes it bellows 
upon the polity and iniiitutions ot Crete. 

It is true the Cretan:, degenerated vcrv much from 



1 » * . »_ 



their antient reputation, which at length ihey 

ly loll by an entire change of their maimers, beo>m- 
in r avaricious, and felf-mtereired to a device of i:dn/;> 
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ing that no gain was bafe, enemies of labour and re- 
gularity of life, profefled liars and knaves, fo that to 
Creiife became a proverb amongft the Greeks, imply- 
ing to lie and to deceive. Every body knows that * St. 
Paul cites againft them as truth the teftimony of one of 
their anticnt poets, (it is believed of Epimenides) who 
paints them in colours much to their dishonour ; but 
this change of manners, in whatever time it might ar- 
rive, does not at all affect the probity of the antient 
Cretans, nor the glory of Minos their king. 

(/) The moft certain proof of that legiflator's wif- 
dom, as Plato obferves, is the folid and lafting happi- 
nefs, which was the effeft of the fole imitation of his 
laws by Sparta. Lycurgus had regulated the govern- 
ment of that city upon the plan and idea of that of 
Crete, and it fubfifled in an uniform manner for many 

ages, without experiencing the viciflitudes and revolu- 
tions, (o common in all the other ftates of Greece. 



T 



ARTICLE II. 

Of the government of Athens. 

H E government of Athens was neither fo per- 
manent nor fo uniform as that of Sparta, but fuf- 
fered various alterations according to the diverfity of 
times and conjunctures. Athens, after having long 
been governed by kings, and afterwards by archons, 
aflumed entire liberty, which gave place however for 
fome years to the tyrannic power of the Piilflratides, 
but was foon after re-eftab!ifhed, and fubjifted with 
fplendor till the defeat in Sicily, and the taking of the 
city by the Lacedaemonians. Thefe fubjeffced them 
to the Thirty Tyrants, whofe authority was not of 
long duration, and gave place again to liberty, which 

continued amidft various events during a long feries of 



(/) Plat. p. 320. 



* KpSr*$ ecu ^Mrcct, kcckx tans arc always liars, evil beajls y 

Snp'cc, yccs-sps up/cci Tb* Crc- /w bellies. Tituj i. 12. 



years* 
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years, till the Roman power had fubdued Greece and 
red iue J it into a province. 

I {hall con/ider in this place only the popular go- 
vernment, and lhall examine in particular five or fix 
heads : The foundation of the government according 
to Solon's eftablifhment, the different parts of which 
the republic comifteu, the council or fenate of the five 
hundred, the ufiemblies of the people, the different 
tribunals for the adminiftration of juftice, the revenues 
or finances of the republic. I (hall be obliged to be 
more extenftve upon what regards the government of 
Athens, than I have been upon that of Sparta, beeaufe 
the latter is almoft fufficiently known, from what has 
been faid of it in the life of Lycurgus (m). 

Sect. L Foundation of the government of Athens ac- 
cording to Solon's plan. 

(n) COLON was not the firft who eftablifhed the 
*^ popular government at Athens. Thefeuslong 
before him had traced out the plan, and began the exe- 
cution of it. After having united the twelve towns into 
one city, he divided the inhabitants into three bodies; 
that of the nobility, to whom the fuperintendence in 
religious affairs and all offices were confided ; the la- 
bourers or hufbandmen ; and the artifans. He had pro- 
pofed the eftablifhment of a kind of equality between 
the three orders. For if the nobles were confiderable 
by their honours and dignities, the hufbandmen had the 
advantage of their utility to the public, and the necef- 
fity there was for their labours; and the artifans had 
the fuperiority to both the other bodies in their num- 
ber. Athens, to fpeak properly, did not become a po- 
pular ftate, till the eflabiifhmcnt of the nine Archons, 
whofe authority continued only for one year, whereas 
before it was for ten ; and it was not till many years 
after, that Solon by the wifdom of his laws, initituted 
and confirmed this form of government. 

(0) Solon*., great principle was to ellablifli as much 

I 

{vtj Vol, II. (;> / Pun, in Thsf. p. io> n. (0} Plut.in Solon, p. S~. 

as 
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as poflible a kind of equality arnongft his citizens, 
which he regarded with reafon as the foundation and 
eflcntial point of liberty. He refolved therefore to 
Jeave the public employments in the hands of the rich, 
as they had been till then, but to give the poor alfc 
fome fhare in the government, from which they were 
excluded. For this reafon lie made an eftimation of 
what each individual was worth. Thofe who were 
found to have an annual revenue of five hundred mea- 
sures, as well in grain as liquid things, were placed in 
the firft clafs, and called the P nitacofiomedi?wri y that 
is, thofe who had a revenue of five hundred meafures. 
The fecond clafs was compofed of fuch as had three 
hundred , and could maintain a horfe for war ; 
thefe were called horjhnen or knights. Thofe, who had 
only two hundred, were in the third clafs, and were 
called "* Zugita. Out of thefe three only clafles the 

magiftiatcs and commanders were chofen. All the other 
citizens, who were below thefe three clafles, and had 
Icte revenues, were comprized under the name of Tbeti^ 
hirelings or workmen labouring with their hands. 
Solon did not permit them to hold any office, and 
panted them onlv the ris;ht of <i\\ im: their fu Arrases in 



the afTemblies and trials of the people, which at fir ft 
fecmed very flight privilege, but at length was found 
to he a very great advantage, as will appear in the fe- 
quel. I do not know whether Solon forefaw it, but he 
uled to fuv, (p) that the people were never more obe- 
dient and fubmifhve, than when they poflcflcd neither 
too much nor too little liberty : which comes very near 
Galba's e::pre/Iion, (q) when to incline Pifo to treat 
the i<(,rnrn people with good nefs and lenity, he deli res 
hun to renvjmber, f that lie was going to command 



(/} y.y. t 'ia. ^ (f } T-ic:t. Hill. J. to. c. 16. 

* lr i: tl-y :v.re jo place ivas between the Tbalamita 
cjhci no.y ; .if l>ei>: r ..led be- tuj'fht ar.it. t\ 

• ' : ■'>-*' It* ".t.iltLe ulcii , as f In ipLr.iturus cs hoir.inihis, qui 
•• ' v- * v '- ■ i» tit n c tctnm fcrv tuu-m pati pc/Mu:::, 
n .«/..\v ttv; .ir^ed Zvv.ue 3 their ;-ec totam libcrlatcm. 
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men who were incapable of bearing either entire li- 
berty, or abfolute fubje£tion. 

(/;) The people of Athens, being become more 
haughty after their victories over the Perfians, pretend- 
ed to have a right to fhare in all the public offices and 
the magiftracy ; and Ariftides, to prevent the difor- 
ders which too tenacious opposition might have occa- 
fioned, thought proper to give way to them in this 
point. (/) It appears however from a pafiage in Xe- 
nophon, that the people contented themfelves with the 
offices from whence fome profit arofe, and left thofe, 
which related more particularly to the government of 
the ftate, in the hands of the rich. 

(k) The citizens of the three firft dalles paid every 
year a certain fum of money, to be laid up in the pub- 
lic treafury ; the firft a * talent, the knights half a 
talent, and the Zugitae ten f minae. 

As the proportion of revenue determined the order 
of the clafies, as their revenues augmented, the people 
were allowed to rife to a fuperior clafs. 

If (/) Plutarch may be believed , Solon formed 
two councils, which were a kind of double limitation 
to fix and temper the aflemblies of the people* The 
firft was the Areopagus : but it was much more antient 
than his inftitutions, and he only reformed it, and gave 
it new luftre by augmenting its power. The fcconcl 
was the council of the Four Hundred, that is, an hun- 
dred of each tribe • for Cecrops, the firft king of the 
Athenians, had divided the people into four tribes. 
Ciifthcnes long after him changed that order, and efta- 
blifhed ten. It was in this council of the Four Hun- 
dred, all affairs were confidered before they were pro- 
pofed to the affembly of the people, as we (hall foon 
explain. 

I do not mention here another divifion of the people 
ittto three parties or faction., which till ti.e time of Pi- 

(b) Pint-, in A?:^kl. p. 3;?.. f /) Xtnoph. de rep, 

Athen. p. (' J l\.]Ii:x. 1. 3. c» 10. '/) In Solon, p. 3S> 

* One !r.:tfi':j frtt-Lu .-ivr.i* [ Five hundred li-vres. 

liitratus 
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fiftratus were a continual fource of troubles and feui- 
tions. One of thefe three parties was formed out of 
thofe who inhabited the high lands, and favoured po- 
pular government ; the other out of thofe who lived 
in the plains, and they were for oligarchy j and the 
third out of the people upon the coaft, and thefe held 



the mean between both. 
It 



? — 

count of the Athenian people. 



underft 
more t 



Sect. II. Of the inhabitants of Athens. 

[m) *T HERE were three forts of inhabitants of 

A Athens : citizens, ftrangers, and fervants. In 
the account taken by Demetrius Phalereus in the cxvith 
Olympiad, their number amounted to twenty one 
thoufand citizens, ten thoufand ftrangers, and * forty 
thoufand fervants. The number of citizens was al- 

moft the fame in the time of Cecrops, and lefs under 



Pericles 



i . Of the citize??s. 



A citizen could only be fuch by birth or adoption. 
To be a natural denizen of Athens, it was neceflary 
to be born of a father and mother both free, and A- 
thenians. (») We have feen that Pericles reftored this 
law to all its force, winch had not been exactly ob- 
ferved, and which he himfelf forne fmall time after in- 
fringed. The people could confer the freedom of the 

city upon Grangers ; and thofe* whom they had fo 
adopted, enjoyed almoft the fame rights and privileges 
as the natural citiaens. The quality of citizen of 
Athens was fomettmes granted id honour and gratitude 
to thofe, who had rendered great fer vices to the ftate ; 

as to Hippocrates ; and even kings have fometimes 

(m) Athen. 1. 6. p. 272. A. M. 3690. Ant. J. C. 314. 
(n) Vol. III. 

£ * Tve text fays, /AVfUotit, 7i<r<rafcty w WTc&j four hundred thoufand^ 
%vb':cb is a matufefl err:r> 

canvaffeJ 
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canvafied that title for themfelvcs and their children. 
Evagoras king ui Cy prus thought it much to his ho- 



nour. 



When the yonr/y men attained the age of twenty, 
they were inrolLd upon the lift of citizens, after ha- 
ving taken an oath ; and it was only in virtue of that 
public a-ic; ■ iemn act, that they became members of 
the ihiic. i he form of tins oath is exceedingly re- 
markable, which Stob:«us and (0) Pollux have prefer- 
ved in the following words. 44 I will never diftio- 

44 nour the profellion of arms, nor fave my life by a 
44 (hamerul flight I will fight to my laft breath for 
44 the religion and civil interefts of the {late in concert 
44 with the other citizens, and alone if occafion be. 
44 I will not bring my country into a worfe condition 

44 than I found it, but will ufe my utmoft endeavours 
44 to make it more happy and flourishing. I will al- 
44 ways fubmit myfelf to the law and magiftrates, 
44 and to all that fliall be ordained by the common 
44 confent of the people. If any one (hall violate, 
44 or make void the laws, I will not difouife or con- 



44 ceal fuch an attempt, but will oppofe it either alone 
44 or in conjunction with my fellow-citizens, and I 
44 will conftantly adhere to the religion of my forefa- 
44 thers. To all which I call to witnefs Agraulis, 
< 4 Enyalus, Mars and JupiN?i\" I leave the reader 
to his own reflections upon this auguft ceremony, well 
adapted to infpire the love of their country into the 
hearts of the young citizens. 

The whole people at fir ft had been divided into 
four tribes, and afterwards into ten. Each trine was 
fubdivided in:o feveral parts, which were called a*/am 9 
Pagi. It was by thefc two titles the citizens were 
defcribed in the public acls. Mcliius^ e tribu Cecro- 
pick, e pa go Pittbenft. 

2. Of the Jlr angers. 
I call thofe by that name, who being of a foreign 



(q) Pollux, 1. S. c, 9 



country 
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country came to : fettle at Athens, or in Attica 1 , whe- 
ther for the fake of commerce, or the exercifing any 
■ trade. They were termed piroizoi, Inquilini. They 
had no {bare in the government, nor votes in the af- 
fembly of the people, and could not be admitted into 
any office. They put themfelves under the protection 
of fome citizen, as we find from a paflage of * Te- 
rence, and upon that account were obliged to render 

him certain duties and fervices, . as the clients did at 
Rome to their patrons. They were held to obferve 
all the laws of the republic, and to conform entirely 
to all its cuftoms. They paid a yearly tribute to the 
ftate of twelve + drachmas, and in default of payment 
were made Haves, and expofed to fale." (p) Xenocra- 
tes, the celebrated, but poor, philofopher, was very 
near.experiencing this misfortune, and was carried to 
prifon; butLycurgus the orator, having paid the tax, 
relealed him" from the farmers of the public revenues ; 
a kind of men who in all times have been very little 
fenfible to merit, with the exception of an exceeding 
few of their number. That philofopher, meeting fome 

time after the fons of his deliverer, told them, I pay 
jsur father the favour he has done me with ufury 9 for 
all the world praifes him upon my account. 

' 3. Of the fervants.. 

There were two kinds of them.. The one, who were 
free, and not able to get their bread by their work, 

were obliged by the bad ftate of their affairs to go into 
fervice, and their condition was eafy, and. not labo- 
rious. The fervice of the other was forced and una- 
voidable ; thefe were Saves, who had either been taken 
prisoners in war, or.bought of fuch as trafficked pub- 
licity in them. Pant of their mailers eftate confifted 
in them, who difpofed absolutely of them, but gene- 

(t) Plut. in Fbmin. p. 3y r. 

# 

* Thais 02 tri ft ccaimendavit In clientdam cc lidem ;• Nobis dedit fefe. 
Funucb. A£l 5. fees, alt. f Six Ui-rcs, 

rally 
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rally treated them with great* humanity, [q) Demo7 
fthenes obferves in one of his harangues* that the ctfri- 
d itioti of fery ants was infinitely more gentle at Athens 
than airiy where elfe. T here was in that city an aty- 
3um and place of refuge for flaves, where the bones'df 
Thefeus hadbeen interred, aud that afylum fub'fifted'iri 
Plutarch's time. How glorious was it for Thefeus^ 
that his tomb* fhould do that twelve hundred years after 
his death, which he had done himfelf during his life, 
and continue the prote&or 'of the opprefled as he had 
been ! ; • .- 1 

- (f ) When the : flaves were treated with too much 
rigour and inhumanity, they had tneir a&ion againfl: 

their, matters, who were obliged to fell them to others, 
if the fa£r. were fufHciently proved, (s) They could 

ranfom.themfelves:ev*en agaihft their mafters cbnfent, 
when they had laid up money enough for that purpofe. 
For" out- of what they got by their labour, after having 

paid a certain proportion to their' matters; ' they kepjt 
the remainder : for themfelves, and made a {lock of ft 
at- their own . difpofal. Private perfons, when -they 
were fatisfied with their fervices : , often' gave thefe flaves 

their liberty ; and the fame grace was always granted 
them by the public, when the hece flit y of the times 
obliged the ftate to arm and lift them for the war a L 
mongft the citizens. 

The human and equitable ufage, with which the 
• Athenians treated their fervants and flaves, was an ef- 
fect of the good temper natural to that people^ and 
very remote from the auftere and cruel feverity of the 
Lacedaemonians in regard to their helots, which often 
brought their republic to the very brink of deftru&ion. 
{/) Plutarch with great reafon condemns this rigour. 
He thinks it proper to habituate one's felf always -to 
mercy, even with regard to beafts, were it only, 'fays 
he, to learn by that means to treat men well, arid for 

" * (f) Philip. 3. W Plut. de fuperftit. p. 166. (s) Plaut. 

in Cafim (') Plat, in Catone 3 p. 338, 339. • 

the 
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the fake of habituating humanity and benevolence. 
He relates upon this occafion a very lingular fa£t, and 
Very proper to explain the chara&er of the Athenians, 
After having finifhed the temple called Hecatonpedon^ 
they fet all the beafts of burden at liberty, that had 
been employed in the work, and affigned them fat paf- 
turages as confecrated animals. And it was faid, that 
one of thefe beafts having come to offer itfelf at the 
work, and put itfelf at the head of thofethat drew the 
carriages to the citadel, walking foremoft as if to ex- 
hort and encourage them, the Athenians ordained by a 
decree, that the creature fhould be maintained at the 
public expence till its death. 

Sect. III. Of the council or fenate of Five Hundred. 
T N confequence of Solon's inftitutions, the people of 

Athens had a great (hare and authority in the go- 
vernment. Appeals might be brought to their tribu- 
nal in all caufes; they had a right to cancel the old 
laws, and eftablifh new ones j in a word, all impor- 
tant affairs, whether relating to war or peace, were de- 
cided in their aflemblies. In order to their determina- 
tions being made with more wifdom and maturity, So- 
lon had inftituted a council compofed of four hundred 
fenators, an hundred out of each tribe, which were 
then four in number; they prepared and digefted the 
affairs which were to be laid before the people, as we 
fhall foon explain more at large. Clifthenes, about an 
hundred years after Solon, having increafed the num- 
ber of tribes to ten, augmented alfo that of the fena- 

tors to five hundred : each tribe fupplying fifty. This 

was called the council, or fenate, of the Five Hun- 
dred. They received their ftipend out of the public 
treafury. 

They were chofen by lot, in which they made ufe 
of black and white beans, which were mingled and 
fhaken in an urn, and each tribe gave in the names 
of thofe who afpired to that truft, and had the reve- 
nue afiigned by the laws to qualify them for it. None 
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could be admitted under the age of thirty. After en- 
quiry made into the manners and conduct of the can- 
didate, he was made to take an oath, whereby he en- 
gaged to give at all times the beft counfel he could to 
the people of Athens, and never to depart in the Ieaft 
from the tenor of the laws. 

This fenate aflembled every day, except upon the 
days appointed for feftivals. Each tribe in its turn fur- 
nifhed thofe who were to prefide in it, called * Pry- 
fanes , and this rank was decided by lot. This presi- 
dency continued thirty-live days, which being reckon- 
ed ten times, amounts to the number of days, except 
four, of the lunar year followed at Athens. This 
time of the prefidency or prytanifm, was divided into 
five weeks with regard to the five tens of the Prytanes? 
who were to prefide in them, and every week feven of 
thefe ten Prytanes drawn by lot preftded, each therr 
day, and were denominated iTp^Jpo*, that is to fay, 
Preftdents. He, + who was fo for the day, prefided 
in the aflembly of the fenators and in that of the peo- 
ple. He was charged with the public feal, as alfo 

with the keys of the citadel and treafury. 

The fenators, before they aflembled, offered a fa- 
crifice to Jupiter and Minerva, under the additional 
appellation of goddefs of good counfel |[, to demand the 
prudence and underftanding necellary in wife delibera- 
tions. The prefident propofed the bufinefs, which 
was to be confidered in the aflembly. Every one 
gave his opinion in his turn, and always {landing. 
After a queftion had been fettled, it was drawn up in 
writing, and read with a loud voice. Each fenator 
then gave his vote by fcrutiny, in putting a bean into 
the urn. If the number of the white beans carried it* 
the queftion pafied, other wife it was reje&ed. This 
fort of decree was called i^picr^*, or npobgAm**, as 
much as to fay preparatory refolution. It was after- 
wards laid before the aflembly of the people, where, 

* nporams. t He was called *Em?arm. 0*Actf©*, 

if 
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if it was received and approved, it had the force of a 

law ; if not, its authority fubfifted only one year. 
This fhews with what wifdom Solon eftablifhed this 
council, to inform and direcSt the people, to fix their 
inconftancy, to prevent their temerity, and to affift 
their deliberations with a prudence and maturity not to 
be expected in a confufed and tumultuous aflembly, 
compofed of a great number of citizens, molt of them 
without education, capacity, or much zeal for the 
public good. The reciprocal dependency, and na- 
tural intercourfe of the two bodies of the ftate, which 
were obliged to lend each other their authority, and 
remained equally without force when without union 
and a good underftanding, were befides a method ju- 
dicioufly contrived for fupporting a wife ballance be- 
tween the two bodies ; the people not being able to in- 
ftitute any thing without its being fir ft propofed and 
approved by the fenate, nor the fenate to pafs any de- 
cree into a law till it had been ratified by the people. 

We may judge of the importance of this council by 
the matters which were treated in it; the fame with- 
out any exception, as were laid before the people; 
wars, taxes, maritime affairs, treaties of peace, alli- 
ances, in a word, whatever related to government; 
without mentioning the account which they obliged 
the magiftrates to give on quitting their offices, and 
their frequent dccifions and judgments upon the moft 
ierious and important affairs. 

Sect. IV. Of the Areopagus. 

THIS council took its name from the place where 
it aflembled, called * the quarter, or hill cf Mars, 
becaufe according to fome, Mars had been cited thi- 
ther in judgment for a murder committed by him. It 
was believed to be as antient as the nation. Cicero and 
Plutarch attribute the inftitution of it to Solon ; but 
he only re-efiablifhed it, by giving it more lull re and 

authority then it had had till then, and for that reaiui 

w as 
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was looked upon as its founder. The number of the 
fenators of the Areopagus was not fixed ; at certain 
times they amounted to two or three hundred. Solon 
thought proper that only thofe who had borne the of- 
fice of archon, fhould be honoured with that dignity. 

Thisfenate had the care of feeing the laws duly ob- 
ferved, of infpeding the manners of the people, and 
efpecially of judging in criminal cafes. They held their 
fittings in an open place, and during the night. The 
former very probably to avoid being under the fame 
roof with the criminals, and not to defile themfelves 
by fuch a commerce with them; the latter that they 
might not be foftened by the fight of the guilty, and 
might judge according to juftice and the laws. It was 
for the fame reafon, the orators were not permitted to 
ufe their exordium or peroration, nor allowed to excite 
the pafiions, and were obliged to cpnfine themfelves 
folely to the fubjodl matter of their caufe. The feve- 
rity of their judgments was exceedingly dreaded, par- 
ticularly in regard to murder, and they were highly at- 
tentive to infpire their citizens with horror for that 
crime. They * condemned a child to be put to death 
for making it his paftime to put out the eyes of quails ; 
conceiving the fanguinary inclination, as the mark of a 
very wicked difpofition, which might one day prove 

fatal to many, if he were fuffered to grow up with im- 
punity. 

The affairs of religion, as blafphemies againft the 
gods, contempt of facred myfteries, different fpecies of 
impiety, and the introduction of new ceremonies and 
new divinities, were alfo brought before this tribunal, 
(«) We read in Juftin Martyr, that Plato, who in his 
travels in Egypt had acquired great lights concerning 
the unity of God, when he returned to Athens, took 
great care to diffemble and conceal his fentiments, for 

(a) Cohort, ad Graec. 

* Nec mihi videntur Areopa- niciofi (lima? mentis, multifque mi- 
gitae, cum damnaverunt puerum lo fiiturae fi adoleviffct. ^tr.til, 
oculos coturnkum eruentem, aliud 1. 5. c. 9. 
judical!?, quam id fignum effc per- 

i fear 
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fear of being obliged to appear and give an account of 
them before the Areopagitaej and we know that 
St. Paul was traduced before them, as teaching a new 



3 



do£trine and endeavouring to introduce new god 

Thefe judges were in great reputation for their pro- 
bity, equity and prudence, and generally refpeded. 



Cicero in writing to his friend Atticus, upon the forti- 
tude, conftancy, and wife feverity of the Roman fe- 
nate, thinks he makes a great encomium upon it, in 

Senates, "A(u<&> 

Cicero 



comparing it with the Areopagus. 
•r«M^, nil conjlantiusy nil feverius, nil fc 
muft have conceived a very advantagiou 
fpeak of it as he does in the firft book of his Office 



Sal 



in which 
eftablifli- 



ment of the Areopagus, that he ale 
makes no fcruple to prefer, or at 
legiflator's fervice to that for which Athens was ob~ 



leaft 



C4 
44 



;ed to 1 
he, t 
once, 
ages: 



For 



but the Areopagus will be fo throughout all 



as by the wifdom of that tribunal, the law 
4C and anticnt cuftoms of the Athenian ftate are pre- 
ferved. Themiftocles did no fervice to the Areo- 
pagus, but the Areopagus abundantly ccntributed to 
the vi&ory of Themiftocles ; becaufe the republic 
was at that time directed by the wife counfels of that 



44 
44 
44 



44 



" auguft fenate." 



paflage 



I 



not doubt but it was confulted upon important affairs. 



(x) AGs xvii. iS — 20. 

* Quamvis Themiftccles jure 

laudetur, 6c lit ejusnomcn, quam 
Solonis, illuftrius, citcturque Sa- 
lamis clarifiim;e teitis vi&oria*, 
quaf antcponatur confilio Solonis 
ei, quo primum conftituit Areopa- 
gh as : non minus praeclarum hoc, 
quam illud, judicandum eft. Illud 

tnim fcxntl profuit, hoc fcniper 

2 



(y) Ad Attic. 1. i. Ep. 13. 
prodcrit civitati : hec confilio leges 
Athenienfium, hec niajcrum in- 
ftituta fervantur. Et Themiftocles 
quidem nihil dixerit, in quo iplc 
Arcopagum juverit : at ille adjuvit 
Themiftcclem, Eft cnim bellura 
geftum confilio Senatus ejus, qui a 
Solone erat eonltitutus. Offi c * Ii 
n. 75. 

Cicero 
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Cicero here perhaps may have confounded the council 
of the Areopagus with that of the Five Hundred. It 
is certain however that the Areopagitae were extremely 
active in the public affairs. 

Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus, be- 
caufe chance having always been againft him, he had 
not parted through any of the employments neceflary to 

his admiflion, attempted to weaken its authority, and 
attained his point : which is a great blot in his repu- 
tation. 

Sect. V. Of the Magi ft rates. 

OF thefe a great number were eftablifhed for diffe- 
rent functions. I fhall fpeak only of the Ar- 
chons, who are the mod known. I have obferved 
el few here that they fucceeded the kings, and that their 
authority at fir ft continued during life. It was at length 
limited to ten years, and reduced at laft only to one. 
When Solon was commiffioned to reform the govern- 
ment, he found them upon this foot, and to the num- 
ber of nine. He did not abolifti their office, but he 
very much diminifhed their power. 

Thefirftof thefe nine magiftrates was called the 
Arc hon, by way of eminence, and the year deno- 
minated from him : * under fucb an Archon fuch a bat- 
tle was fought. The fecond was called the the King, 
which was the remains and footfteps of the authority to 
which they had fucceeded. The third was the Po- 
lemarch, who at firft commanded the armies, and 
always retained that name, tho ? he had not the fame 
authority, of which he had fo long preferved fome 
part. For we have feen in fpeaking of the battle of 
Marathon, that the polemarch had a right to vote in 
the council of war, as well as the ten generals then in 
command. The fix other archons were called by the 
common name, ThesmothetjE, which implies 
that they had a particular fuperintendance over the 
Jaws, in order to their being duly obferved, Thefe 

* From thence be was a I jo called 'EirayvfAos* 

nine 
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ninearchcns had each of them a peculiar province, and 
were judges in certain affairs allotted to their cogni- 
zance, I do not think it neceffary to enter into the 
particulars of their duty, nor into thofe of many other 
employments and offices, eftablifhed for the admini- 
fixation of juftice, for the levying of taxes and tributes, 
for the prefervation of good order in the city, for fup- 
plying it with provifions, in a word, for every thing 
relating to commerce and civil fociety. 

Sect. VI. Of the afjhnhlies of the people. 

H E S E were of two forts, the one ordinary and 
fixed to certain days, and for thefe there was no 
kind of fummons; the other extraordinary, according 
to the different occafions that arofe, and the people 
were informed of it by exprefs proclamation. 

The place for the aflembly was not fixed. Some- 
times it was the public market-place, fometimes a 

part of the city near the citadel, called Mi and fome- 
times the theatre of Bacchus. 



The Pry 



ome 



days before the aflembly papers were fixed up, wherein 
the bufinefs to be confidered was fet down. 

All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to 

give their fuffrages. They were liable to a penalty, 



who 



who 



came too late ; and to induce their punctual atten- 
dance a reward was annexed to it, at firftof an obo- 
lus, which was the fixth part of a drachma, then of 
three oboli, which made about five pence French. 

The aflembly always began with facrifices and 
prayers, in order for the obtaining from the gods the 
knowledge and underftanding neceflary to wife delibe- 

add the moft terrible 
fhould wilfully advife any 



rations, 



thing contrary to the public good. 

The prefident propofed the affair upon which they 
were to deliberate. If it had been examined in the 



drawn up there as a quefti 



a-fte 



i 
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after which thofe who would fpeak were invited to af«* 
cend the tribunal, that they might be the better heard 
by the people, and inform them in the matter propofed. 
The old eft general fpoke firft, and then the ivfl ac- 
cording to their feniority : when the orators had done 
fpeaking and concluded, that it was neceflary to ap- 
prove or reje£fc the decree of the fenate ; the people 
proceeded to vote, and the moft common method of 
doing it was by holding up their hands, to denote their 
approbation j which was called #«pr«ri&. The aflbm- 
bly was fomcttmes adjourned till another day, becaufe 
it was too late for the number of thofe that lifted up 
their hands to be diftinguifhed, and the plurality de- 
cided. After a refolution had been formed in this man- 
ner, it was reduced to writing, and read by an officer 
to the people with a loud voice, who confirmed it again 
by holding up their hands as before; after which the 
decree had the force of a law. And this was called 

fy<p&i**> from the greek word 4#<P^ which fignifies 
a pebble or {mall Jlone y becaufe they were fometimes 
ufed in giving fuffrages by fcrutiny. 

All the great affairs of the republic were difcuffed in 
thefe aflembJies. It was in them new laws were pro- 



pofed and 



elig 



of the gods examined ; magiftrates, generals and offi- 
cers created ; their behaviour and conduct enquired in- 
to ; peace or war concluded 5 deputies and ambafTadors 
appointed j treaties and alliances ratified j freedom of 
the city granted ; rewards and honours decreed for 
thofe who had diftinguifhed themfelves in war, or ren- 
dered great fer vices to the republic; and punifhments 
ordained for thofe who had behaved themfelves ill, or 
had violated the laws of the ftate, and were banifhed 
by oftracifm. In fine, juftice was adminiftred, and 
judgment patted there upon the moft important affairs. 
We fee from this account, which is however very im- 
perfect, how fer the people's power extended ; and 
with what truth it may be faid, that the government 

of Athens, tho* qualified with Ariftoeracy, and the mi- 
Vot, IV. O thority 
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thority of the elders, was by its conftitution demccra- 

tica! and popular. 

I fhall take occafion to obferve in the fequel of what' 
weight the talent of eloquence is in fuch a republic, 
and in what manner orators ought to be confidered ia 
It. It is not eafy to conceive, how they could make 
themfelycs heard in fo numerous an affembly, and 
where fuch a multitude of auditors were prefent. We 
may judge how great that was, from what has been faid 
of it in two inftanccs. The firft relates to oftracifm, 
and the other to the adoption of a ftranger for a citi- 
zen. On each of thefe occafions, it was neccflary that 
no lefs than fix thoufand citizens fliould be prefent ia 
the affembly. 

I referve for another place the reflexions, which na- 
turally arife from what I have already related, and what 
it remains for me to fay further upon the government 
of Athens. 

Sect. VII. Of Trials. 

*TP HERE were different tribunals according to the 

difference of the affairs to be adjudged, but appeals 
might be brought to the people from all decrees of 
other judges, and this it was that rendered their power 
lb great and confiderable. (z) All the allies, when 
they had any caufe to try, were obliged- to repair to 
Athens ; where they often remained a confiderable 
time, without being able to obtain audience, from the 
multiplicity of affairs to be adjuged. This law had 
been impofed upon them, in order to render them more 
dependent upon the people, and more fubmiffive to 
their authority ; inftead of which, had they fent com- 
miflioners to the places, they would have been the fole 
perfons, to whom the allies would have made their 
court and paid their homage. 

The parties pleaded their caufes either in perfon,>or 
employed advocates to do it for them. The time al- 
lowed for the hearing was generally fixed, and a wa- 

{<%) Xenoph, de Rep. Athca. p. 664, 

2 ter- 
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ter- clock, called in Greek KXrtyvfo*, regulated Its dura- 
tion. The decree was pa fled by plurality of voices; 
and when the fuffrages were equal, the judges inclined 
to the fide of mercy, and acquitted the accufed. It is 
remarkable that a friend was not obliged to give evi- 
dence again ft a friend. 

All the citizens, even the pooreft, and fuch as had 
no eftates, were admitted into the number of the 
judges, provided they had attained the age of thirty, 
and were known to be perfons of good morals. Whilft 
they fate in judgment, they held in their hands a kind 
of fceptre, which was the mark of their dignity, and 
Jaid it down when they withdrew. 

The judges falary was different at different times. 
They had at firft only anobolus a day, and afterwards 
three, where their fee remained fixed. It was but a 
fmall matter in itfelf, but became in time a very great 
charge to the public, and exhaufled the treafury with- 
out much enriching particulars. We may judge of 
this from what is related in Ariflophanes's comedy of 
the TVafpi wherein that poet ridicules the paflion of 
the Athenians for trying caufes, and their eager defire 
for the gain arifing from it, which protracied and 
multiplied fuits to infinitude. 

In this comedy a young Athenian, who was to a£l 
the part I have mentioned, of turning the judges and 
trials of Athens into ridicule, from a ftate of the re- 
venues paid into the public treafury, finds their amount 
to be two thoufand talents *. He then examines how 
much of that fum falls to the fhare of the judges, 
with whom Athens was over-run, at three oboli a 
head per day. This appears to be annually, including 



calculation is eafv. Th 



f. The 




months in the year, the other two being employed in 
feftivals, when all proceedings at law were prohibited. 
Now three oboli a day paid to fix thoufand men makes 
fifteen talents a month, and in confequence one hun- 

* About zSoooolt far ling* \ About 7000 1. Jierling. 

O 2 dred 
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dred and fifty in ten months. According to this 
calculation, the moft affiduous judge gained only feventy 
five livres ( about three guineas ) a year* What then 
becomes of the remainder of the two thoufand talents, 
cries the young Athenian? What, replies his father 
who was one of the judges, it goes to thofe b ut 
let us not expofe the (hame of Athens ; let us always 
be for the people. The young Athenian goes on to 
explain that the remainder went to fuch as robbed the 
public treafury ; to the orators, who inceflantly flat- 
tered the people ; and to thofe who were employed in 
ihe government and army. I have extra&ed this re- 
mark from the works of father Brumoi the Jefuit, 
with which I (hall make very free, when I come to 

fpeak of public ftiews and dramatic reprefentations. 

Sec tv VIII. Of the Amphiayom. 

TH E famous council of the Amphi&yons is intro- 
duced here, though not particular to the Atheni- 
ans, but common to all Greece, becaufe it is often 
mentioned in the Grecian hiftory, and I do not know 
whether I (hall have a more natural occafion to fpeak 

x>f it. 

■ 

The aflembly of the Amphi&yons was in a manner 
•the holding of a general aflembly of the dates of 
Oreece. The eftablimment of it is attributed to Am- 
phidtyon, king of Athens and fon of Deucalion, who 
gave them his name. His principal view in the inlti- 
lution of this council, was to unite in the facred band 
of amity the feveral people of Greece admitted into 
it, and to oblige them by that union to undertake 
the defence of each other, and be mutually vigilant 
for the happinefs and tranquillity of their country. 
The Amphi&yons werealfo created to be the protec- 
tors of the oracle of Delphos, and the guardians of the 
prodigious riches of that temple j and alfo to adjudge 
the differences which might arife between the Delphi- 
ans, and thofe who came to confult the oracle. This 

council was held at Thermopyke, and fometimes at 

Delphos 
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Delphos itfelf. It afTembled regularly twice a year, in 
the fpring and autumn, and more frequently when af- 
fairs required. 

The number of people or cities which had a right 
to fit in this aflembly is not precifely known, and va- 
ried without doubt at different times. When the La- 
cedaemonians, in order to pafs in it what decrees they 
thought fit, were for excluding the Theflalians, Ar- 
gives, and Thebans ; (a) Themiftocles, in the fpeech 
he made to the Amphi&yons to prevent that defigrt 

from taking efle&, feems to infinuate, that there were 
only one and thirty cities at that time which had this 
right. 

Each city fent two deputies, and in confequence had 
two votes in the council ; and that without diftin&ion* 
or the more powerful having any prerogative of ho- 
nour or pre-eminence over inferior ftates in regard to 
the fuffrages ; the liberty upon which thefe people va- 
lued themfelves, requiring that every thing fhould be 
equal amongft them. 

The Amphi&yons had full power to difcufs and de- 
termine finally in all differences which might arife be- 
tween the Amphi&yonic cities, and to fine the culpa- 
ble in fuch manner as they thought fit. They could 
employ, not only the rigour of the laws in the execu- 
tion of their decrees, fcut even raife troops, if it were 
-jieceflary, to compel fuch as rebelled tofubmit to them. 
The three facred wars undertaken by their order, of 
which I have fpoke elfewhere, are an evident proof of 
this power. 

Before they were inflallcd into this body, they toek 
a very remarkable oath, of which * ./Efchines lias pre- 
ferved the form ; it runs to thiseffe& : u I fwear that 
c< I will never deftroy any of the cities honoured with 
" the right of fitting in the Amphi&yonic council, 
<c nor turn their running waters out of their courfe 
" either in times of war or peace : If any people 

(a) Plut in Themift. p. lit. 

* JEkhin. in orat, snpi x*m*f&*ii#$* 

O 3 " fnaH 
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i4 {hall make fuch an attempt, I hereby engage to 

<4 carry the war into their country, to demolifh their 

* 4 cities, towns, and villages, and to treat them in all 

44 things as the mo ft cruel enemies. Moreover, if at 

lc anytime, any perfon (hall dare to be fo impious to 

44 fteal and takeaway any of the rich offerings, pre- 

44 ferved in the temple of Apollo at Delphos, or abett 

44 any others in committing that crime, either by aid- 

44 ing or only counfelling him therein, I will ufe my 

44 feet, hands, voice, in a word, all my powers and 

44 faculties, to avenge fuch facrilege." That oath was 
attended with the moft terrible imprecations and exe- 
crations. 44 That if any one infringes any thing con- 

44 tained in the oath I have now taken, whether pri- 

44 vate perfon, city, or people, may that perfon, city, 

44 or people, be deemed accurfed ; and in that accep- 

44 tation, experience the whole vengeance of Apollo, 

44 Latona, Diana, and Minerva the fore-knower. 

44 May their country produce none of the fruits of 

44 the earth, and their women, inftead of generating 

44 children refembling their fathers, bring forth no- 

14 thing but monfters ; may their animals (hare in the 

4 4 fame curfe. May thofe facrilcgious men lofe all 
44 fuits at law ; may they be conquered in war, have 
44 their houfes dcmoliflied, and be themfelves and 
44 their children put to the fword." I am not afro- 
nifhed, that after fuch terrible engagements, the holy 
war, undertaken by the order of the Amphi&yons, 
fhould be carried on with fo much ardor and fury. 
The religion of an oath was of great force with the 
antients ; and how much more regard ought to be had 
to it in the Chriftian world, which profefles to believe, 
that the violation of it (hall be punifhed with eternal 
torments ; and yet how many are there amongft us, 

v/ho make a trifle of breaking through the moft folemn 
paths ? 

The authority of the Amphi&yons had always been 
of great weight in Greece, but it began to decline ex- 
ceedingly from the moment they condefcended to ad- 
mit 
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Kfiit Philip of Macedon into their body. For that prince, 
enjoying by this means all their rights and privileges, 
foon knew how to fet himfelf above all law, and to 
abufe his power fo far, as to prcfidc Vy proxy both in 
this illuftrious afTcmbly, and in the Pythian games ; 
of which games the Amphidtyons were judges and 
Agonotheitai in virtue of their office. This Demoft- 
henes reproaches him with in his third philippic; 
IVhcn he does not deign , fays he, to honour us with bis 
frefence^ he fends his slaves to prefide over us. An 
odious, but empha^ical term, and in the fpirit of the 
Grecian liberty, by which the Athenian orator images 
the bafe and abject fubjeflion of the grcateft lords in 
Philip's court. 

If the reader defires a further knowledge of what re- 
lates to the Amphiciyons, the diilertations of Mon- 
fleur Valois {a) may be be confuked in the memoirs of 

the academy of Belles Lettres, wherein this fubject is 
treated with great extent and erudition. 

S.ECT. IX. Of the revenues of Athent. 

*"p H E revenues *, according to the paflagc of Arif- 

tophanes which I have cited above, and in confe- 
jquence as they ftood in the time of the Peloponnefiail 
war, amounted to two thoufand talents, that is to fay, 
to fix millions of livres. They were generally reduced 
to four fpecies. 

x. The fir ft relates to the revenues arifing from a- 
griculture, the fale of woods, the produce of mines, 
and other funds of a like nature, appertaining to the 
public. Amongft thefe may be included the duties 
upon the import and export of merchandize, and the 
taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the city, as well 
natives as ftrangers. 

The hiftory of Athens often mentions the filver 
mines of Laurium, which was a mountain, fituate be- 
tween the Piraeum and cape Sunium $ and thofe of 

(a) Vol. Ill, 

O 4 Thrace, 
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Thrace from whence many perfons extracted im- 
menfe ri-hes. * Xenophon in a treatife, wherein he 
ffcites this matter at large, demonftrates, how much 
the public might gain by induftrioufly working thefe 
mines, from the example of the many perfons they had 
enriched, (b) Hipponicus let his mines and fix hundred 
flaves to an undertaker, who paid him an + obulus a 
day for each flave, clear of all charges, which amount- 
ed in the whole to a mina, about two pounds five (hil- 
lings. Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, farmed out 
his mines and a thoufand flaves in the fame manner, 
and with the fame profit in proportion to that number. 

2. The fecond fpecies of revenue were the contri- 
butions paid the Athenians by the allies for the common 
expences of the war. At firft, under Ariftides, they 

amounted to only four hundred and fixty talents ||. Pe- 
ricles augmented them almoft a third, and raifed them 
to fix hundred, and fometime after they were run up 
to thirteen hundred. Taxes, which in the beginning 
were moderate and neceflary, became thus in a little 
time exceffive and exorbitant, notwithftanding all the 
protections made the allies, and the moft folemn en- 
gagements to the contrary. 

3. A third fort of revenue were the extraordinary 
capitation taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the 
country, as well natives as Grangers, in preffing occa- 

fions and emergencies of the ftate. 

4. The fines laid upon perfons by the judges for 
different mifdemeanors, were applied to the ufes of the 
public, and laid up in the treafury ; except the tenth 
part of them, which was confecrated to Minerva, and 
a fiftieth ro the other divinities. 

The moft natural and legal application of thefe diffe- 
rent revenues of the republic, was in paying the troops 

both by fea and land, building and fitting our fleets, 

(b) Pag. 9*5* 

* De ration, redituum- J* sty min & J talent. 

f Six cboli made a drachma, \\ A taknt was worth a thcu» 

one hundred drachmas a mina } and fana crcivns, 

keeping 
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keeping up and repairing the public buildings, tem- 
ples, walls, ports, and citadels. But the greateft part 
of them, efpecially after Pericles's time, was mifap- 
plied to unnecefTary ufes, and often confumed in frivo- 
lous expences; games, feafts, and fhews, which coft 

immenfe fums, and were of no manner of utility to 
the ftate. 

S e c T- X. Of the education of the youth. 

T Place this article under the head of government, be- 
caufe all celebrated legiflators have with reafon be- 
lieved, that the education of youth was an effcntlal 
part of it. 

The exercifes that ferved for the forming of either 
the bodies or minds of the young Athenians, ( and as 
much may be faid of almoft all the people of Greece ) 
were dancing, mufic, hunting, fencing, riding, polite 
learning, and philofophy. It may be obferved that I 

fpeak generally, and treat very flightly thefe feveral 
articles. 

1. Dancing. Muftc. 

Dancing is one of the exercifes of the body, c ilti- 
vated by the Greeks with great attention. It made a 
part of what the antients called the Gymnaftic^ divided > 
according to * Plato, into two kinds, the Orcheftric y 
which takes its name from the dance, and the Palo;- 
Jiric f, fo called from a Greek word which fignifies 
wrejlling. The exercifes of the latter kind princi- 
pally conduced to form the body for the fatigues of 
war, navigation, agriculture, and the other ufes of 
fociety. 

Dancing had another end, and taught fuch rules of 
motion, as were moft proper to render the fhaps free 
and eafy ; to give the body a juft proportion, and 
the whole perfon an unconftrained, noble, and grace- 
ful air; in a word, an external politenefs, if we m2y 

be allowed to ufe that expreffion, which never foils to 

* 'Ot%u&M t Sal tare, f n***. 

O 5 prejudice 
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prejudice people in favour of thofe, who have been 
formed to it early. 

Mufic was cultivated with no lefs application and 
fuccefs. The antients afcribed wonderful effects to it. 
They believed it very proper to calm the paflions, 
foften the manners, and even humanize people naturally 
favage and barbarous, (c) Polybius, a grave and feri- 
ous hiftorian, and who is certainly worthy of belief, 
attributes the extreme difference between tv/o people of 
Arcadia, the one infinitely beloved and efteemed for 
the elegance of their manners, their benevolent incli- 
nations, humanity to ftrangers, and piety to the gods; 
the other on the contrary generally reproached and 
hated for their malignity, brutality, and irreligion : 
Polybius, I fay, afcribes this difference to the ftudy of 
mullc, ( I mean, fays he, the true and noble muiic ) 
induflriouny cultivated by the one, and abfolutely neg- 
lected by the other people. 

After this it is not furprizing, that the Greeks con- 
fide red muftc as an effential part in the education of 
youth. * Socrates himfelf in a very advanced age was 
not afhamed to learn to play upon mufical inftruments. 
Thcmiftocles , however otherwife elteemed, f was 
thought to be wanting in point of merit, becaufe at an 
entertainment he could not touch the lyre like the reft 
of the company. || An ignorance in this refpect wag 
deemed a defedt of education ; on the contrary, a ca- 
pacity in it did honour to the greateft men. '{ Epa- 
minondas ivas piaifed for dancing, and playing well 

upon the flute. We may obferve in this place the dif- 



(r) I\jjyb. p. 2SS — 291. 

* Socrates, jam fenex inftitui 
3yiu nor. erubefcebat. ^uintil % 
i. I. c. 10. 

T Themiftodes, cum in epulis 
retufafllt lyram, habitus eft in- 
doclicr. Cic. "Tujc, i^itarJlA. J.n.4. 

|| Suinmim e:» Jitiuicm Grae- 
ci fit am cenkbant in nrrvorum 
vocumquc cmtihus d iiccbant- 

iuc idomnesj acc qui nefekbat, 



fatis excultus doctrlna put aba tut* 
Ibid. 

w 

J In Epaminondas virtutibus 
com mei Y iora turn eft fakaffc turn 
comm'.dc, fecnterque tibiis can- 
ta'Fe Scilicet non eadjm omni- 
bus honefta funt atque turpia, fed 
omnia majorum inflitu tis judican- 
tur. Corn. Nep* in ptafat. tit* 

Epam* 

fercnt 
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ferent taftes and genius of nations. The Romans 
were far from having the fame opinion with the 
Greeks in regard to muficand dancing, and fet no va- 
lue upon them. It is very likely, the wifeft and mofi 
knowing among ft the latter, did not apply to them 
with any great induftry ; and Philip's expreffion to 
his fon Alexander, who had fhewn too much fkill in 
mufic at a feaft, induces me to be of this opinion : 
Are you not ojhamed^ faid he, to Jir?g fo well ? 

For the reft this efteem for dancing and mufic had 
its foundation. Both the one and the other were em- 
ployed in the moft auguft feafts and ceremonies of re- 
ligion to exprefs their acknowledgment to the gods 
with the greater force and dignity, for the favours they 
had vouchfafed to confer upon them. They had ge- 
nerally the greateft fhare in their feafts and entertain- 
ments, which feldom or ever began or ended, without 
fome odes being fung in honour of the vidlors in the 
Olympic games, and on other the like occafions* 
They had a part alfo in war ; and we know, that the 
Lacedaemonians marched to battle dancing, and to the 
found of flutes, (d) Plato, the moft grave philofopher 
of antiquity, tonfidered both thefe arts, not as fimple 
amufernents, but as they had a great fhare in the 
ceremonies of religion, and military exercifes. Hence 
we fee him very intent in his books of laws, to pre- 
fenbe rules upon dancing and mufic, and to keep them, 
within the bounds of utility and decorum. 

They did not continue long within thefe reftricStions. 
The licence of the Grecian ftage, on which dancing 

was in the higheft vogue, and in a manner proftituted 
to buffoons and the moft contemptible people, who 
made no other ufe of it, than to fuggeft or fupportthe 
moft vicious paffions ; this licence, I fay, foon cor- 
rupted an art, which might have been of fome advan- 
tage, had it been regulated by Plato's opinion. Mufic 
had a like deftiny ; and perhaps the corruption of this 
did not a little contribute to the depraving and pervert- 

ins 
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ing of dancing. Voluptuoufhefs and fenfual pleafure 
were the fole arbiters confulted in the ufes made of 
both, and the theatre became a fchool of every kind of 
vice, 

(e) Plutarch, in lamenting that the art of dancing 
was lb much fallen from the merit, which rendered it 
eftimable to the great men of antiquity, does not omit 
to obferve, that it was corrupted by a vicious kind of 
poetry, and a foft effeminate mafic, with which it was 
ill united, and which had taken place of the antient 
poetry and mufic, that had fomething noble, majeftic 
and even religious and heavenly in them, He adds, 
that being made fubfervient to low tafte and fenfuality, 
by their aid, it exercifed a kind of tyrannical power in 
the theatres, which were become the public fchools of 
criminal paffions and grofs vices, wherein no regard 
was had to reafon. 

The reader, without my obfcrving upon it to him, 
will make the application of this paflage of Plutarch 
to the fort of mufic, which engrofles our theatres at 
this day, and which, by its effeminate and wanton airs, 
has given the la ft wound to the little manly force and 
virtue that remained amongft us. Quintilian defcribes 



the mufic of his times in thefe terms, (f) Qua nunc 



in fcenis ejfeminata^ ts 5 impudicis modi* fra£1a^ non esc 
parte minima^ fi quid in nobis virilis roboris tnancbat^ 
excidiL 

2. Of the ether exercifes of the body. 

The young Athenians, and in general, all the 
Greeks, were very intent upon forming themfelvcs to 
all the exercifes of the body, and to go through their 
leflbns regularly with the matters of the Palasftrse. 
They called the places allotted for thefe exercifes, Pa- 
teftra or Gyninalia j which anfwers very near to our 
academies. Plato in his books of laws after having 
fhewn of what importance it was in war to cultivate 
the hands and feet, adds, (g) that far from banifhing 

(e) Sympof. 1. 9. qu. 15* p. 74S. (J) Quintil. 1. 1, c. 1.. 

lg) Lib. 8, delcg.p. 33 2 / 833. 
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from a well regulated republic the profeffion of the 
Athletae, on the contrary, prizes ought to be propofed 
for all exercifes, that conduce to the improvement of 
military virtue ; fuch as are thofe which render the 
body more active, and fitter for the race ; more hard, 
robuft, and fupple, more capable of fupporting great 
fatigues, and effecting great enterprizes. We muft re- 
member, that there was no Athenian, who ought not 
to have been capable of handling the oar in the largeft 
galleys. The citizens themfelves did this office, which 
was not left to flaves and criminals as in thefe days. 

They were all deftined to the trade of war, and often 
obliged to wear arms of iron from head to foot of a 
great weight. For this reafon, Plato and all the an- 
tients looked upon the exercifes of the body, as highly 
ukful and even abfolutely ncceffary to the good of the 
public, and therefore this philofopher excludes only 
thofe from them, who were incapable of fervice in war, 

(b) There were alfo matters, who taught the youth 
to ride, and to handle their arms or fence ; and others 
whofe bufinefs it was to inftruft them in all that was 
neceflary to be known, in order to excel in the art 
military, and to become good commanders. The 

whole fcience of the latter confifted in what the anti- 
ents called theTa&ic, that is to fay, the art of draw- 
ing up troops in battle, and of making military evolu- 
tions. That fcience was ufeful, but did not fuffice. 
(0) Xenophon (hews its defeat, in producing a young 
man lately come from fuch a fchool, in which he 
imagined he had learnt every thing, though in reality 
he had only acquired a fooli(h efteem for hiniielf, at- 
tended with perfed ignorance. He gives him, by the 
mouth of Socrates, admirable precepts upon the bufi- 
nefs of a fojdier, and very proper to form an excellent 
officer, 

Hunting was alfo confidered by the an tients, as a 
fit excrcife for forming youth to the ftratagems and fa- 
tigues of war. It is for this reafon, Xenophon, who 

{b) PJati in Lactate, p. 181. (i) Memorab* 1, 3.. p. 761, &c. 

was 
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■was no lefs a great general than a great philofopher, 
(k) did not think it below him to write a treatife ex- 
prefsly upon hunting, in which he defcends to the 
lowefl: particular ; and obferves upon the confiderable 
advantages confequential of it, from being enured to 
fuffer hunger, thirft, heat, cold, without being dif- 
couraged either by the length of the courfe, the diffi- 
culty of the clifts and thickets, through which it is 
often neceflary to prefs, or the fmall fuccefs of the long 
and painful fatigues, which they often undergo to no 
purpofe. He adds, that this innocent pleafure re- 
moves others equally lhameful and criminal ; and that 
a wife and moderate man would not however abandon 
himfelf fo much to it as to neglect, the care of his do- 
meftic affairs. (/) The fame author in the Cyropaedia 
frequently praifes hunting, which he looks upon as a 



me 



you 



Athens 



3. Of the exerafe of 



of polite learning, arts and fciences. The ftudy of 
poefy, eloquence, philofophy, and mathematics, were 
in great vogue there, and much cultivated by the 
youth. 

The young people were fent firft to learn grammar 
under matters, who taught them regularly, and upon 
proper principles, their own language ; by which they 
attained a knowledge of its whole beauty, energy, 
number, and cadence. (;//) Hence proceeded the uni- 
verfal fine taftc of Athens* where, as hiftory informs 
us, a Ample herb-woman diftinguifhed Theophraftus 
to be a ft ranker from the aftcftation of a fingle word 
in exprefiing himfelf. And from the fame caufe the 
orators were greatly apprehenfive of letting fall the 
lea ft injudicious cxprefion, for fear of offending fo re- 
fined and delicate an audience. It was very common 

for the young people to get the tragedies represented 

m 

(k) De venatione. (/) Cyrop. 1. 1. p. 5, 6. & 1. 2. p. 59, 60. 

{m) Cic. in Brut, n. J72, Quintil> J. 8» c, 1, Plut, m Peric. p. 156. 

upon 
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upon the ftage by heart. We have feen, that after the 
defeat of the Athenians before Syracufe, many of them, 
who had been taken prifoners and made flaves, fattened 
their flavery by reciting the works of Euripides to their 
matters, who, extremely delighted with hearing fuch 
fublime verfes, treated them from thenceforth with 
kindnefs and humanity. The compofitions of the 
other poets had no doubt the fame effefl, and Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Alcibiades, when very young, hav- 
ing entered a fchool in which there was not an Homer, 
gave the matter a box on the ear as an ignorant fellow, 
(?z) and one who difhonoured his profeffion. 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was parti- 
cularly ftudied at Athens. It was that opened the way 
to the higheft offices, reigned abfolutc in the aflemblies* 
decided the molt important affairs of the ttate, and 
gave an aim oft unlimited power to thofe, who had the 
talent of fpcaking in an eminent degree. 

This therefore waj the great employment of the 
young citizens of Athens, efpecially of thofe, who. 
afpired to the higheft employments. To the ttudy of 
rhetoric, they annexed that of philofophy : I comprize 
under the latter, all the fciences, which are either 
parts of, or relate to, it. The perfons, known to an- 
tiquity under the name of fophifts, had acquired a 
great reputation at Athens, efpecially in the time of 
Socrates. Thefe teachers, who were as prefumptuous 
as svaritious > let themfelves up for univerfal fcholars. 
Their whole art lay in philofophy and eloquence, both 
of which they corrupted by the falfe tafle and wrong 
principles, they inftiiled into their difciples. I have 
obferved in the life of Socrates, that philofopher's en- 
deavours and fucctfs in difcrcditing them. 

(.•7) In Alcib. p. 194. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Of WAR. 

Sect. I. People of Greece in all times very warlike y 

efpecially the Lacedamonians and Athenians. 

NO people of antiquity, (I except the Romans,) 
could difpute the glory of arms and military vir- 
tue with the Greeks. During the Trojan war Greece 
jfignalized her valour in battle, and acquired immortal 
fame by the bravery of the captains fhe fent thither. 
This expedition was however, properly fpeaking, no 
more than the cradle of her infant glory ; and the 
great exploits, by which flie diftinguifhed herfelf there, 
were only her firft eflays, and apprenticed ip in the art 
of war. 

There were in Greece at that time feveral fmall re- 
publics, neighbours to one another by their fltuation, 
but extremely remote in their cuftoms, laws, charac- 
ters, and particularly in their interefts. This diffe- 
rence of manners and interefts was a continual fource 
and occafion of divifions amongft them. Every city, 
little fatisfied with its own dominion, was ftudious to 
aggrandize itfelf at the expence of its next neighbours, 
according as they lay moft commodious for it. Hence 
all thefe little ftates, either out of ambition, and to 
extend their conquefts, or the neceffity of a juft de- 
fence, were always under arms, and by that continual 
exercifeof war, formed in the univerfal people a mar- 
tial fpirit, and an intrepidity of courage which mtttte 
them invincible in the field j as appeared in the fequel, 
when the whole united forces of the Eaft came to in- 
vade Greece, and made her fenftble what fhe was, 
and of what capable. 

Two cities diftinguifhed themfelves above the reft 
and held indifputably the firft rank ; thefe were Sparta 
and Athens : in confequence of which thofe cities, ei- 
ther fucceilively or together, had the empire of Greece, 

and 
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and maintained themfelves thro' a long feries of time 
in a power, which the fole fuperiority of merit, uni- 

verfally acknowledged by all the other ftates, had ac- 
quired them. This merit confifted principally in their 
military knowledge and martial virtue ; of which 
they had given the moft glorious proofs in the war 
againft the Perfians. Thebes difputed this honour with 
them for fome years, by furprizing adtions of valour, 
which had fomething'of prodigy in them; but this 
was but a fhort-liv'd blaze, which, after having (hone 
out with exceeding fplendor, foon difappeared, and 
left that city in its original obfeurity. Sparta and A- 
thens will therefore be the only objects of our reflecti- 
ons as to what relates to war, and we (hall join them 
together, in order to be the better able to diftinguifh 
their chara&ers, as well in what they refemble, as in 
what they differ from, each other. 

Sect. II. Origin and caufe of the valour and military 
vir tue by which the Lacedemonians and Athenians al- 
ways diflinguijhed themfelves. 

L L the laws of Sparta and inftitutions of Lycur- 

gus feem to have no other obje£t than war, and 
tended folely to the making the fubjedtsof that republic 

a body of foldiers. All other employments, all other 
exercifes were prohibited amongft them. Arts, polite 
learning, fciences, trades, even hufbandry itfelf, had 
no fhare in their applications, and feemed in their eyes 
unworthy of them. From their earlieft infancy no 
other tafte was inftilled into them but for arms j and 
indeed t^e Spartan education was wonderfully well 
adapted to that end. To go barefoot, to lie hard, to 
fhift with little meat and drink, to fuffer heat and cold, 
* to exercife continually hunting, wreftling, running on 
foot and horfeback, to be enured to blows and wounds 
fo as to vent neither complaint nor groan j thefe were 
the rudiments of the Spartan youth with regard to war, 
and enabled them one day to fupport all its fatigues, 
and to confront all its dangers. 

The 
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The habit of obeying, con traced from the motf 
early years, refpedl for the magiftrates and elders, a 
perfeft fubmiflion to the laws, from which no age nor 
condition was exempt, prepared them amazingly for 
military difcipline, which is in a manner the foul of 
war, and the principle of fuccefs in all great enterprizes. 

Now one of thefe laws was to conquer or die, and 
never to furrender to the enemy. Leonidas with his 

three hundred Spartan ts was an illuftrious example of 
this, and his intrepid valour, extolled in all ages with 
the higheft applaufcs, and propofcd as a model to all 
pofterity, had given the fame fpirit to the nation, and 
traced them out the plan they were to follow. The 
difgrace and infamy annexed to the violation of this 
law, and to fuch as quitted their arms in battle, con- 
firmed the obfervance of it, and rendered it in a manner 
inviolable. The mothers recommended to their fons, 
when they fet out for the field, to return either with, 

or upon, their bucklers. They did not weep forthofe 
who died with their arms in their hands, but for thofe 
who preferved themfelves by flight. Can we be fur- 
prized after this,, that a fmall body of fuch foldiers with 
fuch principles fhould put an innumerable army of 

Barbarians to a fiand ? 

The Athenians were not bred up fo roughly as the 
people of Sparta, but had no lefs valour. The tafte 
of the two people was quite different in regard to edu- 
cation and employment ; but they attained the fame 
end, tho' by different means. The Spartans knew 
only how to ufe their arms, and were no more than 
foldiers : but amongft the Athenians (and we mult fay 
as much of the other people of Greece) arts, trades, 
hufbandry, commerce and navigation were held in ho- 
nour, and thought no difgrace to any one. Thefe oc- 
cupations were no obftacles to the valour and know- 
ledge neceffary in war ; they difqualified none for 
riling to the greateft commands and the firft dignities 
of the republic. Plutarch obferves, that Solon, feeing 

the territory of Attica was barren, applied himfelf to 

turning 
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turning the induftry of his citizens upon arts, trades 
and commerce, in order to fupply his country thereby 
with what it wanted on the iide of fertility. This 
tafte became one of the maxims of the government 
and fundamental laws of the ftate, and perpetuated it- 
felf amongft the people, but without leflening in the 
leaft their ardor for war. 

The antient glory of the nation, which had always 
diftinguifhed itfelf by military bravery, was a power- 
ful motive for not degenerating from the reputation of 
their anceftors. The famous battle of Marathon, 
wherein they had fuftaincd alone the flicck of the Bar- 
barians, and gained a fignal vidtory over them, in- 
finitely heightened their courage, and the battle of Sa^ 
lamin, in the fuccefs of which they had the greateft 
(hare, rai r ed them to the highelt pitch of glory, and 
rendered them capable of the grcatefl: enterprizes.. 

A noble emulation not to give place in point of me- 
rit to Sparta, the rival of Athens, and a lively jea- 
loufy of their glory, which during the war with the 
Perfians contained itfelf within due bounds, were ano- 
ther flrong incentive to the Athenians, who everyday 

made new efforts to excel themfclvcs, and fuftain their 
reputation. 

The rewards and honours granted to thofe who had 
diftinguifhed themfelves in battle; the monuments 
erefled in memory of the citizens who had died in the 
defence of their country, the funeral orations publickly 
pronounced in the midft of the molt auguft religious 

ceremonies, to render their names immortal ; all con- 
fpired infinitely to eternize the valour of both nations, 
and particularly of the Athenians, and to make forti- 
tude a kind of law and indifpenfable neceflity to them. 

(n) Athens had a law by which it was ordained, that 
thofe who had been maimed in the war, fhould be 
maintained at the expence of the public. The fame 
grace was granted to the fathers and mothers, as well 

(n) Plat, in Solon, p. 96. Id. in Mencx. p. 248, 249. Diog, Lacrt. in. 
Solon, p. 37. 

a* 
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as the children of fuch as had fallen in battle, and left 
their families poor and not in a condition to fubiift 
themfelves. The republic like a good mother, gene- 
neroufly took them into her care, and with great re- 
gard to them fupplied all the duties, and procured all 
the relief, they could have expected from thofe whofc 
lofs they deplored. 

,This exalted the courage of the Athenians, and ren- 
dered their troops invincible, tho* not very numerous. 
In the battle of Plataea, where the army of the Bar- 
barians, commanded by Mardonius, confifted of no 
lefs than three hundred thoufand men, and the united 
forces of the Greeks of only one hundred and eight 
thoufand two hundred men, there were in the latter 
only ten thoufand Lacedaemonians, of which one half 

were Spartans, that is to fay, inhabitants of Sparta, 
and eight thoufand Athenians. It is true, .each Spartan 
brought with him feven helots, which made in all 

thirty-five thoufand men j but they were fcarce ever 

reckoned as foldiers. 

This mining merit in point of martial valour, ge- 
nerally acknowledged by the other ftates and people, 
did not fupprefs in their minds all fentiments of envy 
and jealoufy ; as appeared once in relation to the La- 
aedemonians. The allies, who were very much fu- 
perior to them in number, were in pain to fee them- 
felves fubjecled to their orders, and murmured againit 
it in fecret. Agefilaus, king of Sparta, without feem- 
ing to have any knowledge of their difguft, afiembled 
the whole army, and after having made all the allies 
fit down on one fide, and the Lacedaemonians by 
themfelves on the other, he caufed proclamation to be 

made by an herald, that all fmiths, mafons, carpen- 
ters, and fo on, thro' the other trades, Ihould rife up. 
Almoft all the allies did fo, and not one of the Lace- 
daemonians, to whom all trades were prohibited. A- 
gefilaus then fmiling, " You fee, faid he, bow many 
" more foldiers Sparta furnifhes than all the reft of the 

allies together j" thereby intimating, that to be a 
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good foldier it was neceffary to be only a foldier; that 
trades diverted the artifan from applying himfelf 
wholly to the profeflion of arms and the fcience of 
war, and prevented his fucceeding fo well in it, as 
thofe who made it their fole bufinefs and exercife. But 
Agefilaus fpoke and adied in that manner from the pre- 
judice of his opinion in favour of the Lacedaemonian 
education j for indeed thofe, whom he was for having 
confidered only as fimple artifans.,had well demonftrated 
in the glorious victories they had obtained over the Per- 
sians, and even Sparta itfelf, that they were by no 
means inferior to the Lacedaemonians, entirely foldiers 
as they were, either in valour or military knowledge. 

Sect. III. Different hind of troops of which the armies 
of the Lacedemonians and Athenians were compofed. 

TH E armies both of Sparta and Athens were com- 
pofed of four forts of troops : citizens, allies, 
mercenaries and flaves. The foldiers were fometimes 
marked in the hand, to diftinguifh them from the 
flaves, who had that chara&er impreft upon their fore- 
head. Interpreters believe, that in allufion to this 
double manner of marking, it is faid in the Revela- 
tions, that all were obliged (0) to receive the mark of the 
beajl in their right hand 9 of in their foreheads ; and that 
St. Paul fays of himfelf, (p) I bear in my body the marks 
of the Lord Jtfus. 

The citizens of Lacedaemonia were of two forts, 
either thofe who inhabited Sparta itfelf, and who for 
that reafon were called Spartans, or thofe who lived 
in the country. In Lycurgus's time the Spartans a- 
mounted to nine thoufand, and the others to thirty 
thoufand. This number feems to have been fomewhat 
diminifhed in the time of Xerxes, as Demaratus, fpeak- 
ing to him of the Lacedaemonian troops, computes 
only eight thoufand Spartans. The latter were the 
flower of the nation, and we may judge of the value 
they fet upon them, by the anxiety the republic ex- 



{*) Rev. xiii. 1 6. if) Gal. vi\ 
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prefTed for three or four hundred, befieged by the A- 
thenians in the fmall ifland of Sphadteria, where they 
were taken prifoners. The Lacedaemonians generally 
fpared the troops of their country very much, and fent 
only a few of them into the armies. When a Lace-> 
dsemonian general was afked, how many Spartans there 
was in the army ; he anfwered ; as many as are necef- 
fary to repulfe the enemy; They ferved the flate at their 
own expence, and it was not till after a length of time 
that they received pay from the public. 

The greateft number of the troops in the two re- 
publics were compofed of the Allies^ who were paid 
by the cities which fent them. 

The foreign troops in the pay of the republic to 
the aid of which they were called in, were {tiled Mer- 
cenaries. 

The Spartans never marched without helots, and 
we have feen that in the battle of Plataea every citizen 
had feven. I do not believe this number was fixed* 
nor do I well comprehend for what fervice they were 
tlefigned. It would have been very ill policy to have 
put arms into the hands of fo great a number of flaves, 
generally much difcontented with their matters harfh 

treatment of them, and who in confequence had every 
thing to fear from them in a battle. Herodotus how- 
ever, in the paflage I have cited from him, reprefents 
them carrying arms in the field as light-armed fokliers. 

The infantry confifted of two kinds of foldiers. The 
one were heavy-armed, and carried great bucklers, 
lances, half-pikes and fcymitars. The other were 

light-armed, that is to fay, with bows and flings. 
They were commonly placed in the front of the bat- 
tle, or upon the wings as a firft line to {hoot their ar- 
rows, and fling their javelins and flone&at the enemy; 
and when they had difcharged^ they retired through the 
interval's behind the battalions as a fecorid line, and 
continued their vollevs. 

(q) Thucydides, in defcribing the battle of Man- 



{q) Lib. 5. p. 390. 
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tinsea, divides the Lacedaemonian troops in this man- 
lier. There were feven regiments of four companies 
each, without including the Squirites, to the number of 
fix hundred ; thefe were horfemen of whom I (hall 
foon fpeak further. The company confifted, accord- 
ing to the Greek interpreter, of an hundred and 
twenty-eight men, and was fubdivided into four plat- 
toons, each of thirty-two men. So that a regiment 
amounted to five hundred and twelve men, and the 
feven made together three thoufand five hundred four- 
fcore and four. Each plattoon had four men in front 
and eight in depth, for that was the ufual depth of 
the files, which the officers might change according 
to occafion. 

The Lacedemonians did not actually begin to ufc 

cavalry, till after the war with Meflene, where they 
perceived their want of it, (r) They raifed their 
horfe principally in a fmall city not far from Lacedae- 
mon, called Saros, 'frbm whence' thefe troops were 
denominated Scirites^ or Squirites. They were always 
on the extremity of the left wing, and this was their 
poft by right. 

Cavalry was fiill more rare amongfl the Athenians: 

the fituation of Attica, broke with abundance of 
mountains, was the caufe of this. It did not amount, 
after the war with the Perfians, which was the time 
when the'profperity of Greece was at the highefti to 
more than three hundred horfe j but encfeafed after- 
wards to twelve hundred 5 a fmall body for fo pow- 
erful a republic. 

I have already obferved, that amongfl: the antients 
as well Greeks as Romans, no mention is made of the 
fiirrop, which is very furprizing. They threw them- 
felves niriibly on horfeback. 

~— Corpora Jaltu ' 

Subjiciunt in cqnos. JUn. 1. 11. v. 

And with a leap fit ficady on the horfe. 



[r) Id. It 5. p. 390, 
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Sometimes the horfe, broke early to that kind of 
manage, would (loop down before, to give his mafter 
the opportunity of mounting with more eafe j 

Inde tnclinatus collum, fubmiffus £sf armos 

De more, inflexis prcsbebat fcandere terga 

Cruribus. Sil. Ital, de equo Coelii Equ. Rom. 

Thofe, whom age or weaknefs rendered heavy, made 
ufe of a fervant in mounting on horfeback ; in which 
they imitated the Perfians, with whom it was the 
common cuftom. Gracchus caufed fine ftones to be 
placed on each fide of the great roads of Italy at cer- 
tain diftances from one another, to help travellers to 
get on horfeback without the affiftance of any body *. 

I am unpriced that the Athenians, expert as they 
were in the art of war, did not diftinguifh, that the 
cavalry was the moft eflential part of an army, efpe- 
cially in battles ; and that fome of their generals did 
not turn their attention that way, as Themiftocles did 

in regard to maritime affairs. Xenophon was well ca- 
pable of rendering them a like fervicein refpecl to the 
cavalry, of the importance of which he was perfectly 
apprized. He wrote two treatifes upon this fubjecl: ; 
one of which regards the care it is neceffary to take of 
horfes, and how to underftand and break them j to 
which he adds the exercife of the fquadron; both 
well worth the reading of all who profefs arms. In 
the latter he ftates the means of placing the cavalry in 
honour,, and lays down rules upon the art military in 
general, which might be of very great ufe to all thofe, 
who are defigned for the trade of war. 

I have wondered, in running over this fecond trea- 
tife, to fee with what care Xenophon, a foldier and a 
pagan, recommends the practice of religion, a vene- 
ration for the gods, and the neceflity of imploring their 
aid upon all occafions. He repeats this maxim in 

» 'AttcCaAuwf /Mi ^o/a«<m{. Jervant , <wbo helped bit mafter to 

thirteen 
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places, of a traft in other refpe£ts 



thirteen different places, of a traft in other 
brief enough ; and rightly judging that thefe 
infinuations might give fome people offence, he makes 
a kind of apology for them, and concludes the piece 
with a reflexion, which I fhall repeat entire in this 
place. iC If any one, fays he, wonders that I infift 



much 



cc enterorize without firft 



" divinity favourable and propitious, let him refle<St, 
" that there are in war a thoufand unforefeen and ob- 
" fcure conjunctures, wherein the generals, vigilant to 
" take advantages, and lay ambufcades for each other, 
44 from the uncertainty of an enemy's motions, can 
<c take no other counfel than that of the gods. No- 
" thing is doubtful or obfcurewith them. They un- 
* c fold the future to whomfoever they pleafe on the 
cc infpe&ion of the entrails of beafts, by the finging 
cc of birds^ by vifions, or in dreams. Now we may 
" prefume that the gods are more inclined to ilium i- 
c < nate the minds of fuch as confult them not only in 
cc urgent neceflities, but who at all times, and when 
<c no dangers threaten them, render them all the ho- 



mage and adoration of which they 



It became 



moll 



Grvllus, to whom he 



treatife we mention 




to the common opinion was appointed to difcipline 
th6 Athenian cavalry. 

Sect. IV. Of maritime affairs, fleets and naval forces. 

F the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedaemo- 
nians inrefpeit to cavalry, they carried it infinitely 
againft them in naval affairs, and we have feen their 
abilities that way make them mafters at fea, and give '* 
then* a great fuperiority to all the other ftates of Greece. 
As this fubjedt is very neceflary to the underftanding 
many paflages in this hiftory, I fhall treat it more ex- 

tenfively than other matters, and fhall make great ufe 

Vol, IV- P of 
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of what the learned father Don Bernard de Montfau- 
con has faid of it in his books upon antiquity. 

The principal parts of a (hip were the prow or 
head, the poop or fterri, and the middle, called in. 
latin carina, the hulk or wafte. 

The Prow was the part in the front of the wafte 
or belly of the (hip: it was generally adorned with 
paintings and different fculptures of gods, men, or 
animals. The beak, called rojlrum, lay lower, and 
level with the water: it was a piece of timber which- 

projected from the prow, covered at the point with 

brafs and fometimes with iron. The Greeks termed 
it *i*€o?iw m 

The other end of the {hip oppofite to the prow was 
called the Poop. There the pilot fate and held 
the ( helm, which was a longer and larger oar than 
the reft. 



The 



hold. 



The 



The one were row 



ed with oars, which were {hips of war, the other car- 
rier-fails, and were vefTels of burden, intended for 
commerce and tranfpoi ts. Both of them fometimes 
mafle ufe of oars and fails together, but that very rarely. 
TJbe {hips of war are alfo verv often called lone {bins 



iels of burden. 



name diftinguifhed from 



The long {hips were further divided into two fpe- 
cies: thofe which were called, aftuarice naves, and 
were very light vefTels like our brigantines ; and thofe 
called only long {hips. The firft were ufually termed 
open Jkips y becaufe they had no decks. Of thefe light 

re were fome larger than ordinary, of which 
twenty, fome thirty, and others forty oars, 

half on ojie fide and half on the other, all on the fame 
line. 

The long ihips, which were ufed in war, were of 
two forts,. Some had only one rank of oars on each 
fide i the others two*, three, four, five, or a greater 

2 number* 



had 
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number, to forty ; but thefe laft were rather for fhew 
than ufe. 

The long fhips of one rank of oars were called 
aphrafti; that is to fay, uncovered, and had no decks : 
this distinguished them from the cataphratti, which 
had decks. They had only fmall places to ftand on at 
the head and ftern in the time of action. 

The fhips mod commonly ufed in the battles of 
the antients, were thofe which carried from three to 
five ranks or benches of oars, and were called triremes 
and quinqueremes. 

It is a great queftion, and has given occafion for 
abundance of learned diflertations, how thefe benches 
of oars were difpofed. Some will have it that they 
were placed at length like the ranks of oars in the mo- 
dern galleys. Others maintain, that the ranges of the 
bireme?, triremes, quinqueremes, and fo on to the 
Dumber of forty in forne veffels, were one above ano- 
ther* To fupport thiu laft opinion innumerable paf- 
fages are cited from antient authors, which feem to 
leave no manner of doubt in it, and are confidently 
corroborated bv the column of Trajan- which repre- 
fen ts thefe ranks one above another. Father Mont- 
faticon however avers, that all the perfons of grealeft 
fkill in naval affairs whom he had confulted, declared, 
that the thing conceived in that manner feemed to 
them utterly impoffible. But fuch a way of reafoning 
is a weak proof againft the experience of fo many 
ages, confirmed by fo many authors. It is true that 
in admitting thefe ranks of oars to be difpofed perpen- 
dicularly one above another, it is not eafy to com- 
prehend how they could be worked: but in the bire- 
mes and triremes of the column of Trajin the lower 
ranks are. placed obliquely, and as it were riling by 
degrees. 

In antient times the fhips with feveral ranks of oars 
were not known : they made ufe of long fhips, in 
which the rowers, of whatever number they were, 

P 2 worked 
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worked all upon the fame line, (a) Such was tht 
fieet which the Greeks fent againft Troy. It was 
compofed of twelve hundred fail, of which the gal- 
leys of Bceotia had each an hundred and twenty men , 
ant! thofe of Philoftetes fifty ; and this no doubt in* 
tends the grea'ceft and fmalleft vefTels. Their galleys 
had no decks, but were built like common boats; 
which is ftill pradiifed, fays Thucydides, by the py- 

rates, to prevent their being fo foon difcovered at a 
diftance, 

(b) The Corinthians are (aid to have been the firft, 
who changed the form of {hips, and inftead of fimple 
galleys, made vefTels with three ranks, in order to add 
by the multiplicity of oars to the fwiftnefs and impe- 
tuofity of their motion. Their city, advantagioufly 
fituated between two feas, lay well for commerce, and 

ferved as a ftaple for merchandize. From their ex* 
ample the inhabitants of Corey ra, and the tyrants of 
Sicily equipped alfo many galleys of three benches a 
little before the war againft: the Perfians. It was about 
the fame time, the Athenians, at the warm inftances 
of Themiftocles, who forefaw the war which foon 
broke out, built {hips of the fame form, the whole 
deck not being yet in ufe ; and from thenceforth they 
applied themfelves to naval affairs with incredible ar* 
dour and fuccefs. 

The beak of the prow ( roftrum ) was that part of 
the vcflel of which moft ufe was made in fea-fights. 
(c) Ariftonof Corinth perfuaded the Syracufans, when 
their city was befieged by the Athenians, to make 
their prows lower and fhorter ; which advice gained 
them the vi&ory. For the prows of the Athenian 
vefTels being very high and very weak, their beaks 
ftruck only the parts above water, and for that reafon 
did little damage to the enemy's {hips ; whereas the Sy~ 
racufans, whofe prows were flrong and low, and their 

(a) Thucyd, ). z» p. 8. (*) Id. p. 10. (*) Dktf, 1. 13. 

beaks 
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beaks level with the water, at a fingle blow often 
funk the triremes of the Athenians, 

Two forts of people ferved on board thefe galleys. 
The one were employed in fteering and working the 
(hip, who were the rowers, remiges, and the mariners, 
nauta. The reft were foldiers intended for the fight, 
and arc meant in Greek by the word iV*£*t*«. This 
diftinftion was not underftood in the early times, when 
the fame perfons rowed, fought, and did all the necef- 
fary work of the (hip ; which was alfo not wholly dif- 
ufed in later davs. For (d) Thucydides in defcribing 
the arrival of the Athenian fleet at the fmall ifland of 
Sphadleria, obferves, that only the rowers of the low- 
eft bench remained in the (hips, and that the reft went 
on fhore with their arms. 

I. The condition of the rowers was very hard and 

laborious. I have already faid, that the rowers as well 
as mariners were all citizens and freemen, and not flaves 
or ft rangers as in thefe days, The rowers werediftin- 
guifhed by their feveral ftages. The lower rank were 
called Thalamita, the middle Zugitee^ and the higheft 
'Tbranitee. Thucydides remarks that the latter had 
greater pay than the reft, becaufe they worked with 
longer and heavier oars than thofe of the lower benches* 
* It feems that the crew in order to aft in concert, and 
with better effe&, were fometimes guided by the finging 
of a man, and fometimes by the found of an inftru- 
ment ; and this grateful harmony ferved not only to 
regulate the motion of their oars, but to diminifti and 
footh the pains of their labour. 

It is a queftion amongft the learned, whether there 
was a man to every oar in thefe great fhips, or feveral, 
as in the galleys of thefe days. What Thucydides 

(</) Thucyd. I.4. p. 275. 

* Muficam natura ipfa videtur riurn conatus praeeunte aliqua ju- 

ad tolerandns fac.ius labores vcluti cunda voce confpirat, led etiam 

muneri nobis dediffe. Siquidem & flngulorum fatigatio quamlibet fe 

remiges cantus hortatur f nec fo- rudi rncdulatione folatur. Quihtik 

lum in in opcribus, in <juibus plu- L i« c» ig# 

P 3 cbferves 
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obferves on the pay of the Thranitse, teems to imply 
that they worked {ingle. For if others had {bared the 
work with them, wherefore had they greater pay 
given them than thofe who managed an oar alone, as 
the latter had as much and perhaps more of the labour 
than them ? Father Montfaucon believes, that in the 
veflels of five ranks there might be feveral men to one 
oar. 

He who took care of the whole crew, and com- 
manded the veflel, was called naucleras^ and was the 
principal officer. The fecond was the pilot, gubernator\ 
his place was in the poop, where he held the helm in 
his hand, and fleered the veflel. His {kill confifted in 
knowing the coafts, ports, rocks, fhoals, and efpe- 
daily the winds and ftars ; for before the invention of 
the compafs, the pilot had nothing to dire£t him du- 
ring the night but the ftars. 

2. The foldiers, who fought in the {hips, were 
armed almoft in the fame manner with the land-forces. 
(e) The Athenians at the battle of Salamin had an 
hundred and fourfcore veflels, and in each of them 
eighteen fighting men, four of whom were archers and 
the reft heavy-armed troops. The officer who 
commanded thefe foldiers was called Tpi(*txf& M 9 and 
the commander of the whole fleet , wi*yx<§* or 

We cannot exactly fay the number of foldiers, ma- 
riners and rowers that ferved on board each {hip ; but 
it generally amounted to two hundred more or lefs, as 
appears from Herodotus's eftimate of thePerfian fleet in 
the time of Xerxes, and in other places where he men- 
tions that of the Greeks. I mean here the great veflels, 
the triremes, which were the fpecies moft in ufe. 

The pay of thofe who ferved in thefe {hips varied 
very much at different times. When young Cyrus ar- 
rived in Alia ( f)^ it was only three oboli, which was 

(<?) Piut. m Theniirt. p. ujjo (f) Xcnoph. Hift. I i. 



p. 441 



half 
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half a drachma, or five pence ; and the * treaty between 
the Perfians and Lacedemonians was concluded upon 
this foot ; which gives reafon to believe, that the uiual 
pay was three oboli. Cyrus atLyfander's requeft ad- 
ded a fourth, which made fix-pence half-penny a day. 
(g) It was often raifed to a whole drachma, about ten 
pence French. In the fleet fitted out againft Sicily the 
Athenians gave a drachma a day to the troops. The 
fum of fixty talents (b) which the people of Egcfta 
advanced the Athenians monthly for the maintaining 
of fixty fhips, fhews that the pay of each veflel for a 
month amounted to a talent, that i& to fay, to three 
thoufand livres ; which fuppofes, that each fhip^s com- 
pany confified of two hundred men, each of whom re- 
ceived a drachma or ten pence a day. As the officers 
pay was higher, the republic perhaps either furnifhed 
the overplus, or it was deducted out of the total of the 
fum advanced for a veflel, by abating fomcthing in the 
pay of the private men. 

The fame may be faid of the land troops ns has 
been faid of the feamen, except that the horfe ha J do -j- 
ble their pay. It appears that the ordinary pay of the 
foot was three oboli a day, and that it was augmented 
according to times and occafions. (/) Thimbron the 
Lacedsemonian, when lie marched againftTiflaphcrnes, 
promifed a Daric a month to each foldier, two to a 
captain, and four to the colonels. Now a Daric a 
month is four oboli a day. Young Cyrus, to animate 
his troops, whom a too long march had difcourjged, 
inftead of one Daric, promifed one and a half to each 
foldier, which amounted to a drachma, or ten pence 
French a day. 

It may be afked how the Lacedaemonians, whofe 

(g) Thucyd. 2. 6. p. 431. (h) Ibid. p. 41 > (/) Xenoph. 

exped. Cyr. 1. 7. 

* This treaty Jl:pulated> that to three obeli a day for every man 

the Perfians Jhould pay thirty mitia that feri:cd on board, 
a month for each flip, which <zvas Afaut 8400 A f*trli>ir* 

Lalf talent j the whole amounted 

P 4 iron 
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iron coin, the only fpecies current amongft them, 

would go no where elfe, could maintain armies by fea 
and land, and where they found money for their fub- 
fiflance. It is not to be doubted, but they raifed it, 
as the Athenians did, by contributions from their al- 
lies, and ft ill more from the cities, to which they gave 
liberty and protected ; or from thofe they had con- 
quered from their enemies. Their fecond fund for 
paying their fleet and armies was the aids they drew 
from the king of Perfia, as we have feen on feveral 

Qccafions. 

Sect. V. Peculiar char a tier of the Athenians. 
L U T A R C H furnifhes us with almoft all the 




matter upon this head, E 



an 



how proper a pcrfon he was to trace the character of a 
people, whofe genius and manners he had ftudied with 
fo profound an attention. 

{k) " I. * The people of Athens, fays Plutarch, 
* were eafily provoked to anger, and as eafily in- 
* f duced to refumc their fentiments of benevolence 
" and compaffion." Hiftory fupplies us with an infi- 
nitude of examples of this kind. The lentence of death 



M 



The 



immediate 



3? 



repentance and the molt lively grief. 

" II. f They were better pleafed with penetrating 
" and almoft gueffing an affair of themfelves, than to 
44 give themfelves leifure to be informed in it thorough- 
44 ly, and in ail its extent. 

Nothing is more furprizing than thus circumftance 
in their character, which it is very hard to conceive, 
and fee ins almoft incredible. Artificers, hulbandmen, 

■ 

(6) Pint, in pnecept. rei'p. ger. p. ^a-*. 



foldierj, 
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jbldiers* mariners, are generally a dull, heavy kind of 



people 



very grofs in their conceptions \ but the 



people of Athens were of a quite different 



They 



delicacy 



amazing penetration, vivacity 

already mentioned 



happened to Theophraftus. * He was cheapening fome- 
thing of an old woman at Athens that fold herbs : No 
Mr. Stranger, faid flie, you Jhall have it for no left. He 
was ftrangely furprized to fee himfelf treated as a 
ftranger, who had pafled almoft his whole life at A- 
thens, and who piqued himfelf upon excelling all others 
in the elegance of his language. It was hov 



from 



fhe knew he was 



We 



faid, that the Athenian foldiers knew the fine paflag 



E 



Thefe 



aflift 



were be fides 



affairs of ftate 



half a word. We may judge of this from 

of Demofthenes, whofe ftiie we know is a; 

and concife. 



briefi 



t 



per- 



fons of a low condition and mean circumftances, 
fo were they fond of converfations feafoned wit!) 

1 -~ 1~ 1 U 99 



pleafantry, and proper 
(I) They afllfted perfoj 
caufe from fuch they had 
gard to their liberty, anc 
equality 



mean condition* be 



them the characters 
themfelves. They 



loved nleafantrv* and fhewed in that they were men 



huma 



but men abounding with 
who underftood raillery, who were not 



indulgence, 



(I) Xenoph. de Athen, rep. p. 691 

*.Cum Theophraftus percon- 
taretur ex anicula quadam, quanti 
aliquid venderet, & refpondiflet 
ilia, atque addidiflct : Hofpea, non 
pote minamj tulit moleftc, fe 
non effugcre hofpitis fpeciem, cum 
setatem ageret Athenis, optime* 

que kqueietur. Cic. d$ clar< twr 4 



n. 172. 



offence 
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offence, nor over delicate in point of the refpe& to be 

paid them. One day when the aflembly was fully 
formed, and the people had already taken their places 
and fat down, Cleon, after having made them wait his 
coming a great while, appeared at laft with a wreath 
of flowers upon hh head, and defired the people to ad- 
journ their deliberations to the next day. cc For to 
" day," faid he, " I have bufinefs. I have been fa- 



fici 



am to entertain fome 



ftrangers my friends at fupper." The Athenians, 
fetting up a laugh, rofe. and broke up the aflembly. At 
Carthage, fuch a pleafantry would have coft any man 
his life, that had prefumed to vent it, and to take fuch 
a liberty with a * proud, haughty, jealous, mocofe 
people, of a genius averfe to complacency, and lefs in- 
clined to humour. Upon another occafion the orator 
Stratccles, having informed the people of a vi&ory, 



f 



offered, three 

As 



the people exnreffed their difcontent and refentment 
upon the falfe information, he afked them, " of what 



f c 



they had to complain, and what harm 



" them, in making them pafs three days more agree- 
" ably than they would elfe have done ?" 

" IV. f They were pleafed with hearing them- 
" felves praifed, and could not bear to be railed at, 
" or criticifed." The leaft acquaintance with Arifto- 



Demofthenes will fhe 



criticifm 



* m ft M It 

gard to the people of Athens. 

(m) When the republic enjoyed peace and tranquil- 
lity, fays the fame Plutarch in another place, the A- 

thcnian people diverted themfelves with the orators 
who flattered them ; But in important affairs and 



ftate 



0») Plut. in Phocian. p. 746. 

* TllKfOP, iTKV&f&IFM , 7TfO$ *f To?$ {ftp ifrCtlvSciV UVTG9 



rK?wpof. twin wuf* $vr%*(*&u 



the 



pref< 
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:e to thofe, whofe cuftom it had been to 
uniuft defires, fuch as Pericles, Phocion* 



Demofthenes. 
V. * They kept thofe who governed them 
and fhewed their humanity even to their ej 



" mies," 

The people of Athens made good ufe of the talents 
of thofe who diftinguifhed themfelves by their elo- 
quence and prudence j but they were full of. fufpicion, 
and kept themfelves always on their guard againft their 
fuperiority of genius and ability: they took pleafure in 
reftraining their courage, and leflening their glory and 
reputation. This may be judged from the oftracilm, 
which was inftituted only as a curb on thofe, whofe 
merit and popularity ran too high, and which fpared 



moft worthy perfons. 1 



hatred 



ner innate in the Athenians, made them extremely 

ipprehenfive for their liberty, with regard 



» 1 ~. 



to thofe who governed. 

As to what relates to ; their enemies, they did not 
treat them with rigour ; they did not make an infolent 
ufe of vidiory, nor exercife any cruelty towards the 
vanquifhed. The amnefty decreed after the tyranny 
of the Thirty, fhews.'that they could • forget Ithe inju- 
ries which had been done t 

To thefe different charafterifticks, which Plutarch 
unites in the fame paflage of his works, fome others 
may be added, extradted principally from the fame 
author. 

VI. It was from this f fund of humanity and be- 
nevolence, of which I have now fpoke, and whick 
was natural to the Athenians, that they were fo at- 
tentive to the rules of politenefs, and fo delicate in 
point of juft behaviour > qualities one would not ex- 

» 



%p rm wptepm. Pelop. p. 280. 



pe& 
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pe& to find among the common people. (») In the 
war againft Philip of Maccdon, having intercepted one 

of his couriers, they read all the letters he carried, ex«» 

cept that of Olympias his wife, which they returned 
fealed up and unopened, out of regard to conjugal love 
and fecrefy, the rights of which are facred, and ought 
to be refpected even amongft enemies. The fame A- 
thenians having decreed, that a ft rift fearch ihould be 
made after the prefents diftributed by Harpalus a- 
mongft the orators, would not fuffer the houfe of Calli- 
cles, who was lately married, to be vifited, out of re- 
flect: for his bride, not long brought home. Such be- 
haviour is not very common, and upon like occafions 
people do not ftand much upon forms and politenefo 

VII. The tafte of the Athenians for all arts and 
fciences is too well known to require dwelling long up- 
on it in this place. Belides which, I fhall have occa- 
fk>n to (peak of it with fome extent elfewhere. But 

we cannot fee without admiration a people compofed 

for the moft part, as I have faid before, of artifans, 
hulbandmen, foldiers, and mariners, carry delicacy 
of tafte in every kind to fo high a degree of perfection, 
■which feems the peculiar attribute of a more exalted 
condition and a noble education. 

VIII. 'It is no lefs wonderful, that this people * 
fhould have fuch great views, and rofe fo high in their 
pretentions; In the war Alcibiades made them under- 
take* filled with vaft projects and unbounded hopes, 
they did. not confine themfeives to the taking of Syra- 
cufe or the conqueft of Sicily, but had already added 
Italy, Peloponnefus, Lybia, the Carthaginian ftates, 
and the'empire of the fea to the pillars of Hercules. Their 
enterprize failed, but they had formed it '; and the ta- 
king of Syraeufe v which feemed no great difficulty, 
might have enabled, them to put it in execution, 

IX. The fame people, fo great, and one may fay, fo 
haughty; i a their projects, had nothing of that cha- 

{») Plot, in, Demetr. p; Sg$; 

* Mfy* q> ftw t ft*? ester ifathct, Plut. 

2 rafter 
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ta&er in other refpefts. In what regarded the expence 
of the table, drefs, furniture, private buildings, and 
in a word, private life, they were frugal, iimple, mo- 
deft, and poor j but fumptuous and magnificent in all 
things public, and capable of doing honour to the ftate* 
Their victories, conqueiTs, wealth, and continual com- 
munication with the people of Aha Minor, introduced 
neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor vain profusion 
amongft them, (j) Xenophon obferves that a citizen, 
could not be diftinguiflied from a Have by his drefs. 
The richeft inhabitants, and the moil famous generals 
were not afhamed to go to market themfelves. 

It was very glorious for Athens to have produced 
and formed fo many excellent pcrfons in the arts of 
war and government; in philofophy, eloquence, poely, 
painting, fculpture, and architecture: of having fur- 
nifhed alone more great men in every kind than any 
other city of the world 3 if perhaps we except Rome, 

* which had imbibed learning and arts from her, and 
knew how to apply her leflbns to the beft advantage; 
of having been in fome fort the fchool, and tutor of 
almoft the whole univerfej of having ferved, and 
ftill continuing to ferve, as the model for nations, 
which pique themfclves mo ft upon the excellency of 
tafte; in a word, of having taught the language, and 
prefaribed the laws of all that regards the talents and 
productions of the mind. The part of this hiftory, 

wherein I fhall treat the faiences and learned men, that 
rendered Greece illultrious, with the arts alfo and 
thofe who excelled in them, will fee this in a clear 
Vviht. 

X. I fhall conclude this defcription of the Athe- 
nians with one more attribute, which cannot be denied 

(c) Dr rep. Athcn.p. 693. 

* Gnecia capra fcrvm viftorem ccpltj £e artcs 

Intulit agrefti Latio. Herat \ Eptjh i# h z* 

* Greece tahcn % tcck her favarc <z;S?: r ; hearts t 

sind pAijbed rujlkx Laiium ivi:£ her <irts ; 

V o l. IV\ them, 
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them, and appears evidently in all their a&ions and 
enterprises ; and that is, their ardent love of liberty. 

This was their darling paffion and great principle 
of policy. We fee them from the commencement 
of the war with the Perfians facrifice every thing to 
the liberty of Greece. They abandon without the 
leaft regret their lands, eftates, city, and houfes, and 
remove to their (hips in order to fight the common 
enemy, whofe view was to enflave them. What 



more gl 



all the al- 



trembling at the vaft offers mad 



king of Perfia, to anfwer his ambaflador by the 



mouth of (p) Ariftides, that all the gold and filver in 
the world was not capable of tempting them to fell 
their own, or the liberty of Greece. It was from 
fuch generous fcntiments that the Athenians not only 
became the bulwark of Greece, but preferved the reft 
of Europe, and all the weftern world from the inva- 
sion of the Perfians, 

Thefe great qualities were mingled with great de- 
fers, often the very reverfe of them, fuch as we may 
imagine in a fluctuating, light, inconftant, capricious 
people, as the Athenians. 

Sect, VI. Common character of the Laccd<e?noniam 

and Athenians. 

Cannot refufe giving a place here to what Mr. Bof- 
fuet fays upon the character of the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians, The pafTage is long, but will not 
appear fo, and includes all that is wanting to a perfedt 
knowledge of the genius of both thofc people. 

Amongft all the republics of which Greece was 
compofed, Athens and Lacedcemon were undoubtedly 
the principal. No people could have more wit than 
the Athenians, nor more folid fenfe than the Lacedae- 
monians. Athens affedted pleafure ; the Lacedaemo- 
nian way of life was hard and laborious. Both loveci 
glory and liberty ; but the liberty of Athens tended 

it) Plut, m AriiHd. p, 334, 

to 
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to licence ; and controuled by fevere laws at Lacedse- 
mon, the more reftrained it was at home, the more 
ardent it was to extend itfelf in rule abroad. Athens 
was alfo for reigning, but upon another principle, in 
which intereft had a (hare with glory. Her citizens 
excelled in the art of navigation, and the fovereignty 
at fea had enriched her. To continue in the fole 
pofleflion of all commerce, there was nothing fhe 
would not have fubje#ed to her power; and her 
riches, which infpired this paflion, fupplied her with 
the means of gratifying it. On the contrary, at 
Lacedaemon money was in contempt. As all the 
laws tended to make the latter a military republic, 
the glory of arms was the fole objedt that engrofied 
her citizens. From thence fhe naturally affe&ed do- 
minion ; and the more fhe was above intereft, the 
more fhe abandoned herfelf to ambition. 

Laced;emon, from her regular life, was fteady and 
determinate in her maxims and meafures. Athens 
was more lively and active, and the people too much 
matters. Their laws and philofophy had indeed the 



fitc 



theirs, but reafon alone was 



g 



them within due bounds, {q) A wife Athenian, who 
knew admirably the genius of his country, informs 
us that fear was necellary to thofe too ardent and 
free fpirits ; and that it was impoflible to govern 



Salamin had remov 



Perfi 



T 



lory 



great anions, and the fuppofed fecurity of their pre- 
lent condition. The magiftrates were no longer 
heard, and as Perfia was affiifted with exeeflive fla- 
very, fo Athens, fays Plato, experienced all the evils 
of exeeflive liberty. 

Thofe two great republics, fo contrary in their 
manners and conduct, interfered with each other in 



(f) Plat. 1. 3. de leg. 
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the defign they had each formed of fubje&ing all 
Greece ; fo that they were always enemies, more from 
the contrariety of their interefls, than the incompatibi- 
lity of their humours. 

The Grecian cities were againft fubmitting to the 
dominion of either the one or the other ; for, befidcs 
the defire of preferving their liberty, they found the 
empire of thofe two republics too grievous to bear. 
That of the Lacedaemonians was fevere. That people 
were obferved to have fomething almoft brutal in their 
character, (r) A government too rigid, and a life 
too laborious, rendered their tempers too haughty, 
auftere and imperious in power : befides which they 
could never expedt to live in peace under the influence 
of a city, which being formed for war, could not fup- 
port itfelf, but by continuing perpetually in arms, 
(i) So that the Lacedaemonians were capable of attain- 
ing the command, and all the world were afraid they 
Zhou Id do fo. 

(/) The Athenians were naturally obliging and agree- 
able. Nothing was more delightful to behold than 
their city, in which feafts and games were perpetual, 
where wit, liberty, and the various paiiions of men, 
daily exhibited new objedts : But the inequality of 
their conduct difgufted their allies, and was ftill more 
infupportable to their own fubjecis, It was impofliblc 
for them not to experience the extravagance and ca- 
price of a flattered people, that is to fay, according to 
Plato, fomething more dangerous than the fame excel- 
ies in a prince vitiated by flattery. 

Thefe two cities did not permit Greece to continue 
in repofe. We have fcen the Peloponncfian and other 
vvars> which were always occafioned, or fomented, by 
the jealoufy of Laccd;emon and Athens. But the 
fame jealoufies which involved Greece in troubles, 
fupported it in fome meafure, and prevented its falling 

(r) Ariftot. IVHt. I. I# p. 4. (s) Xcnoph, dc rep. Lacon. 

\J) Plat, tie rep. }. £. 

into 

■ 

i 
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of 



thofe repub 

The P::: A i/ns fbon perceived this condition of Greece, 
and accordingly the whole myftery of their politics 
confine.; in keeping up thofe jealoulies, and fomenting 
thofe : ; ivif:ons. Laccdxmon, which was the moft 
ambitious, was the nrft that cave them occafion to 



enter into the quarrels of the Greeks. They engaged 
in (hem from the fole view of making themfelves ma- 
fteij of the whole nation ; and induftrious to weaken 
the Greeks by their own arms, they waited only the 
opportunity to crufh them all together. [it) The 
ftatcs of Greece in their wars already regarded only 

the k\iv: of Peril a, whom they called the Great 
King, or r.'"? //;,vj;, by way of eminence, as if they 



had iii ready been of the number of his fubje&s. But 
it was impofiibiL; that theantient fpirit of Greece fhould 
not revive, when they were upon the point of falling 
into flavcry, and the h:inds of the Barbarians. 

The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppofe this 
great king, and to ruin his empire, (x) With a fmall 
army, but bred in the difcipline wc have related, Age- 
lllaus king of Sputa, made the Pcrlians tremble in 
Afia Minor, and fheved it was not impoffible to fub- 
vert their power. The divifions of Greece alone put 
a fiop to his conqucfts. Tlie famous retreat of the 

ten thoufand, who after the death of young Cyrus, 
made their way in a hoftile manner through the 
whole Perfian empire, and returned into their own 
country ; that aclion, I fay, demon ft rated to Greece 
more than ever, that their foidiery was invincible, and 
i'uperior to all onpofcrs ; and that only their domeftic di- 
viiions could fubject them to an enemy too weak to re- 
fift their united force. 

We fhall fee in the fcries of this hiftory, by what 
methods Philip king of Maccdon, taking advantage of 



thefe divillons, came at length., between addrefs and 
force, to make himfelf little lefs than the fovereign of 

(u) Plat. I. 3, Jo leg, Ifccrat, Pancgyr. [x ) Polyb. I. 3. 

Greece, 
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Greece, and to oblige the whole nation to iparch un- 
der his colours againft the common enemy. What he 
Jiad only planned, his fon Alexander brought to per- 
fe£fcion j and (hewed the wondering world, how much 
ability and valour avail againft the moft numerous ar- 
mies and the moft formidable preparations. 

After thefe reflections upon the government and prin- 
cipal people of Greece, as well in war as peace, and 
upon their different chara&ers, it remains for me to 
fpeak of their religion, with which head the next vo- 
lume will begin. 



The End of V o u IV. 
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/-\ of God) the Obligation of natural Religion, 

+~ and the Truth and Certainty of the Chrijlian 

Revelation : In Anfwer to Mr. Hobbes^ Spinoja^ the Au 



tural 



of the Oracles of Re a f on ^ and other Deniers of Na- 

Sermons* 

preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul in the 
Years 1704, and 1705, at theLe&ure founded by the 
Honourable Robert Boyle Efq; The Ninth Edition cor- 
rected. There is inferted in this Edition, a Difcourfc 
concerning the Connexion of the Prophecies in the Old 
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CHAPTER III. 
Of RELIGION. 

may be obferved hitherto, and will be further 

remarkable as we proceed, that in all aces and 



regions the feveral nations of the world, howe- 



ver various and oppofite in their characters, inclina- 
tions, and manners, have always united in one eflcn- 

tial point; the inherent opinion of an adoration due 
to a fupreme being, and oP external methods necefla- 
ry to evidence fuch a belief. Into whatever country 
we caft our eyes, we find priefb, altars, facrifices, fc- 
jftivals, religious ceremonies, temples or places confe- 
crated to religious -worfhip. In every people we difco- 
ter a reverence and awe of the divinity; an homage 

and honour paid to him, and an open profeffion of 
an entire dependance upon him in all their underta- 
kings and neceflities, in all their adverfities and dan- 
gers, Incapable of themfelvcs to penetrate futuiitv, 
-Vol. V, B and 
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and to afcertairr events in their own favour, We find 
them intent upon confulting the Divinity by oracles, 
and by other methods of a like nature ; and to merit 
his protection by prayers, vows, and offerings. It is 
by the fame fupreme authority they believe the moft 
folcmn treaties are rendered inviolable. It is that gives 

fan&ion to their oaths ; and to that by imprecations is 

referred the punifhrnent of fuch crimes and enormities, 

as efcape the knowledge and power of men. On 

their private occafions, voyages, journeys, marriages, 

difeafes, the Divinity is ftill invoked. With him their 
every repaft begins and ends. No war is declared, no 

battle fought, no enterprize formed, without his aid 
being firft implored ; to which the glory of the fuccefs 
is conftantly afcribed by publick a£ts of thankfgiving, 
and by the oblation of the moft precious of the fpoils, 

-which they never fail to fet apart as the indifperifable 
light of the Divinity. 

They never vary in regard to the foundation of this 
belief. If fome few perfons, depraved by bad philo- 
fophy, prefume from time to time to rife up againft 
this do<5trine, they are immediately difclaimed by the 
publick voice. They continue fingular and alone, 
without making parties, or forming fe£ts: The* whole 
weight of the publick authority falls upon them; a 
price is fet upon their heads j whilft they are univer- 
sally regarded as execrable perfons, the bane of civil 

Society, with whom it is criminal to have any kind of 
commerce. 

So general, fo uniform, fo perpetual a confent of 
all the nations of the univerfe, which neither the pre- 
judice of the pafHons, the falfe reafoning of fome piii- 
iofophers, nor the authority and example of certain 
princes, have ever been able to weaken or vary, can 
proceed only from a firft principle, which fhares in 
the nature of man ; from an inherent fenfe implanted 
in his heart by the author of his being, and from an 
criminal tradition as antient as the world itfelf. 

Such were the fourcc and origin of the religion of 
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theantientsj truly worthy of man, had he been ca- 
pable of perfifting in the purity and fimplicity of thefe 
firft principles : but the errors of the mind, and the 
vices of the heart, thofe fad effects of the corruption 
of human nature, ftrangely disfigured their original 
beauty. They are but feint rays, fmall fparks of 
light, that a general depravity does not utterly ex tin- 
guifh ; but they are incapable of difpelling the pro- 
found darknefs of a night, which prevails almoft uni- 
vcrfally, and prefents nothing to view, but abfurdt- 
ties, follies, extravagancies, iicentioufnefs, and difor- 
der, in a word, an hideous chaos of frantick excefles 
and enormous vices. 

Can any thing be more admirable than thefe max- 
ims of Cicero*? That we ought above all things to 
be convinced that there is a fupreme being, who pre- 

fides over all the events of the world, and di/pofes eve- 
ry thing as fovereign lord and arbiter : that it is to 
him mankind are indebted for all the good they enjoy: 
that he penetrates into, and is confeious of, whatever 
partes in the moft fecret receffes of our hearts : that 
he treats the juft and the impious according to their 
refpe&ive merits: that the true means of acquiring, his 
favour, and of being pleafing in his fight, is not by 
the ufe of riches and magnificence in his worfhip, but 
by prefenting him an heart pure and blamelefs, and by 
adoring him with an unfeigned and profound venera- 
tion. 

Sentiments fo fublime and religious were the refill t 
of the reflexions of the few, who employed them- 
felves in the ftudy of the heart of man, and in tracing 
him to the firft principles of his inftitution* of which 

they ftill retained feme happy, though imperfc<5t, ideas. 

* Sit hoc jam a prlncipio per* quid in fc admittat, <juar men - % 

fuafum embus: dominos clle om- qua pietate rcligioncs eclat, int-i - • 

r.ium rerum ac modcratores dcos, ri ; piorumque ct i^pbrum habere 

caque quae geruntur eorum geri ju- rationem — Ad divos adeunto cxiii. 

ditio ac jiumine $ eofdemque opti- Pietatem adhibeuto, opes am >- 

me de genere hominum mcreri j vento, CtCt dc I, 2. n t 1; 

ct, cjualis quifque fit, quid agat, 19, 
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But the whole fyftem of their religion, the tendency 
of their public feafts and ceremonies, the foul of the 
Pagan Theology, of which the poets were the only 
teachers and profeftbrs, the very example of the gods, 
whofe violent paffions, fcandalous adventures, and abo- 
minable crimes were celebrated in their hymns or odes, 
and propofed in fome meafure to the imitation, as well 
as adoration, of the people; thefe were certainly very 
unfit means to enlighten the minds of men, and to 
form them to virtue and morality. 

It is remarkable, that in the greateft folemnities of 
the Pagan religion, and in their moft facred and reve- 
rend myfteries, far from perceiving any thing to recom- 
mend virtue, piety, or the pradlice of the moft efTen- 
tial duties of ordinary life, we find the authority of 
laws, the imperious power of cuftom, the prefence of 
magiftrates, the aflembly of all orders of the ftate, 
the example of fathers and mothers, all confpire to 
train up a whole nation from their infancy in an im- 
pure and facrilegious worfhip, under the name and 
in a manner under the fan&ion of religion itfelfj as 
we {hall foon fee in the fequeL 

After thefe general refledions upon Pagan ifm, it is 
time to proceed to a particular account of the religion 
of the Greeks. I (hall reduce this fubjcft, though 
infinite in itfelf, to four articles, which are, i. The 
feafts. 2, The. oracles, augurs, and divinations. 3. 
The games and combats. 4. The publick {hews and 
reprefentations of the theatre. In each of thefe arti- 
cles, I {hall treat only of what appears moft worthy 
of the reader's curiofity, and has moft relation to this 
hiftory. I omit faying any thing of facrifices, having 
given a fufficient idea of them * clfewhere. 

* Manner of teaching, &c. Vol. I, 
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ARTICLE I. 

Of the feajls. 

AN infinite number of feafts were celebrated in the 
feveral cities of Greece, and efpecially at Athens, 
of which I fhall only defcribe three of the moft fa- 
mous, the Panathenea, the feafts of Bacchus, and 
thofe of Eleufis. 

Sect. I. The P anathema. 

THIS feaft was celebrated at Athens in honour of 
Minerva, the tutelary goddefs of that city, to 
which fhe gave her * name, as weH as to the feaft we 
fpeak of. Its inftitution was antient, and it was cal- 
led at firft Athcnea ; but aftsr Thefeus had united the 
feveral towns of Attica into one city, it took the name 
of Panathenea. Thefe feafts were of two kinds, the 
great and the lefs, which were folcmnized with al- 
joioft the fame ceremonies ; the lefs annually, and the 
great upon the expiration of every fourtlfyear. 

In thefe feafts were exhibited racing, the Gymnic 
combats, and the contentions for the prizes of mufic 
and poetry. Ten commiflaries elected from the ten 
tribes prefided on this occafion to regulate the forms, 
and diftribute the rewards to the vi<5iors. This fefti- 
val continued feveral days. 

The firft day in the morning a race was run on 
foot, each of the runners carrying a lighted torch in 

his hand, which they exchanged continually with each 
other without interrupting their race. They ftarted 
from Ceramicus, one of the fuburbs of Athens, and 
crofted the whole city. The fir ft that came to the 
goal, without having put out his torch, carried the 

prize. In the afternoon they ran the fame courfe on 
horfeback. 

The Gymnic, or Athletic combats followed the 
races. The place for that exercife was upon the banks 

B 3 of 
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of the IlifFus, a (mall river, which runs through 
Athens, and empties itfelf into the Tea at the Piraeus. 

Pericles inftituted the prize of mufic. In this dis- 
pute were fung the praifes of Harmodius and Arifto- 
giton, who delivered Athens from the tyranny of the 
Piiiftratidcs ; to which was afterwards added the elc- 
piuni of Thrafibulus, who expelled the thirty tyrants, 
Thefe difputes were not only warm amonglt the mu- 
ficians, but much more fo amongfl the poets, and it 
was highly glorious to be declared vi£lor in them, 
/ftfchylus is reported to have died with grief upon fee- 
ing the prize adjudged to Sophocles, who was much 
younger than himfelf. 

Thefe excrcifes were followed by a general procef- 
fion, wherein a fail was carried with great pomp and 
ceremony, on which were curioufly delineated the 
warlike zi&ions of Pallas againft the Titans and giants. 
That fail was affixed to a vefTel, which was called by 
the -name of the goddefs. The veflel, equipped with 
fails and with a thoufand oars, was conducted from 
Ceramicus to the temple of Eleufis, not by horfes or 
beafts of draught, but by machines concealed in the 
bottom of it, which put the oars in motion, and made 
the veflel glide along. 

The march was folemn and majeftic. At the head 
of it were old men, who carried olive-branches in 
their hands, S-u>&o(pefoi ; and thefe were chofen for the 
goodnefs of their fhape and the vigour of their com- 
plexion. Athenian matrons, of great age alfo> ac- 
companied them in the fame equipage. 

The grown and robuft men formed the fecond clafe. 
They were armed at all points, and had bucklers and 
lances. After them came the ftrangcrs, that inhabi- 
ted Athens, carrying mattocks, inftruments proper for 
tillage. Next followed the Athenian women of the 
fame age, attended by the foreigners of their own fex, 

carrying veflels in their hands for the drawing of 
water. 

The third clafs was compefed of the young perfons 

of 
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of both fexes, and of the beft families in the city. 
The youth wore veils, with crowns upon their heads, 
and fang a peculiar hymn in honour of the goddefs. 
The rnaids carried bafkets, in which were placed the 
facred utenfils proper to the ceremony, covered with 
veils to keep them from the fight of the fpecShtors. 
The perfon, to whofe care thofe facred things were 
entrufted, was to have obferved an exact continence 
for feveral days before he touched them, or diftributed 
them to the Athenian virgins; *or rather, as De- 
mofthenes fays, his whole life and conduct ought to 
have been a perfedl model of virtue and purity. It 

was an high honour to a young woman to be chofen 
for fo noble and auguft an office, and an infupporta- 
bJe affront to be deemed unworthy of it. We have 
feen, that Hipparchus treated the lifter of Harmodius 
with this indignity, which extremely incenfed the con- 
fpirators againft the Pififtratides. Thefe Athenian 
virgins were followed by the foreign young women, 
who carried umbrella's and feats for thorn. 

The children of both fexes clofcd the pomp of the 
proceflion. 

In this auguft ceremony, the pa-tyafol were appointed 
to fing certain verfes of Homer; a manifeft proof of 
their eftimation for the works of that poet, even with 

regard to religion. Hipparchus, fon of Pififlratus* 
firil introduced that cuftom. 

I have obferved elfewhere, that in the Gymnic 
games of this feaft an herald proclaimed, that the peo- 
ple of Athens had conferred a crown of gold upon the 
celebrated phyfician Hippocrates, in gratitude for the 

fignal fervices, which he had rendered the flate during 
the peftilence. 

In this feftival the people of Athens put themfelvea, 
and the whole republic under the protection of Mi- 
nerva, the tutelary goddefs of their city, and implo- 
red of her all kind of profperity. From the battle 

&ft6[*h kyvwstv [amov, iXsU r in cxtrcma Ariftocratia. 
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of Marathon, in thefe public a£b of worfhip, exprefs 
mention was made of the Plata^ans, and they were 
joined in all things with the people of Athens. 

Sect. II. Fcajls of Bacchus. 
H E worfhip of Bacchus had been brought out of 




Egypt to Athens, where feveral feafts had been 
e'rabiifhed in honour of that god ; two particularly- 
more remarkable than all the reft*, called the great 
and the lefs feafts of Bacchus. The latter were a 
kind of preparation for the former, and were celebra- 
ted in the open field about autumn. They were na- 
med Lenea, from a Greek word (a) that fignifies a 
wine-prefs. The great feafts were commonly called 
Dionvfm, from one of the names of that god and 
were folemnized in the fpring within the city. 

In each of thefe feafts the public were entertained 
with games, fhewsand dramatic reprefentations, which 
were attended with a vaft concourfe of people, and 
exceeding magnificence j as will be feen hereafter. At 
the fame time the poets difputed the prize of poetry, 
fubmitting to the judgment of arbitrators exprefsly 
chofen, their pieces, whether tragic or comic, which 
were then reprefented before the people. 

Thefe feafts continued many days. Thofe, who 
were initiated, mimicked whatever the poets had 
thought fit to feign of the god Bacchus. They co- 
vered themfelves with the fkins of wild beafts, carried 
a Thyrfus in their hands, a kind of pike with ivy- 
leaves twifted round it. They had drums, horns, 
pipes, and other in ft rumen ts proper to make a great 
noife ; and wore upon their heads wreaths of ivy and 
vine-branches, and of other trees facred to Bacchus. 
Some reprefented Silenus, fome Pan, others the Sa- 
tyrs, all dreft in fuitable mafejuerade. Many of them 
were mounted on afles; others dragged * goats along 
lor facrifices. Men and women ridiculoufty tranf- 

(a) Av 4 m- (f > DIonyfu?. 

* Ccuts ivere facrijleed beeauje they failed the vines, 

formed 
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formed in this manner, appeared night and day in 
public; and imitating drunkenncfs, and dancing with 
the moft indecent poftures, ran in throngs about the 
mountains and forefts, fc reaming and howling furiouf- 
ly ; the women efpecially feemed more outragious than 
the men; and quite out of their fenfes in their f fu- 
rious tranfports, invoked the god, whofe feaft they 

celebrated, with loud cries: ivoT Bax-x*, or I "lax&y or 
'lofixx.%s 9 or 'll> 

This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the 
virgins of the nobleft families in the city, who were 
called Kccn<p^oi y from carrying baskets on their heads, 
covered with vine and ivy leaves. 

To thefe ceremonies others were added, obfeene to 
the laft excefs, and worthy of the god, who could be 
honoured in fuch a manner. The fpeftators were no 
fchifmatics: They gave into the prevailing humour, 
and were feized with the fame frantic fpirit. Nothing 
was fee 11 but dancing, drunkennefs, debauchery, and all 

that the moft abandoned licentioufnefs could conceive 
of grofs and abominable. And this an entire people, * 
reputed the wifeft of all Greece, not only fuffcred, but 
admired and pra&ifed. I fay an entire people; for j| 
Plato fpeaking of the Bacchanals, fays in direct terms, 
that he had feen the whole city of Athens drunk at 
once. 

(c) Livy informs us, that this licentioufnefs of the 
Bacchanalians having fecretly crept into Rome, the 
moft horrid diforders were committed there under the 
cover of the night; befides which, all perfons, who 
were initiated into thefe impure and abominable my- 
fteries, were obliged, under the moft horrid impreca- 
tions, to keep them inviolably fecret. The fenate, 

being apprized of the affair, put a flop to thofe facri- 

legious tea (is by the moft fevere penalties ; and firft 

1 

(r) Liv. 1. 39. n. 3, i3. ^ 

f From this fury of the Bac- || Hu<ruv idiUTUfJU^v rw tto- 

cbanaliam thefe fcc.Jh were called ^iv Awvrix [AiQiHSMt* 

0 r £* a * Opy>j 3 ira, furor % Lib* J* kg. p. 637. 
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banifheJ the pradtifers of them from Rome, and after- 
tvards from Italy. Thefe examples inform us, * 
how far a miftaken fenfe of religion, that covers the 
greateft crimes with the facred name of the Divinity, 
is capable of mifleading the mind of man. 

Sect. III. The fiaft of Eleufis. 

THERE is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more 
celebrated than the feaft of Ceres Eleufina. The 
ceremonies of this feftival were called by way of emi- 
nence, the myfteries; from being, according to Pau- 
fanias, as much above all others, as the gods are above 
men. Their origin and inftitution are attributed to 
Ceres herfelf ; who, in the reign of Erechtheus, co- 
ming to Eleufis, a fmall town of Attica, in fearch 

of her daughter Proferpine, whom Pluto had carried 
away, and finding the country afflicted with a famine, 
fhc invented corn as a remedy for that evil, with which 
{lie rewarded the inhabitants, f She not only taught 
them the ufe of corn, but inftru&ed them in the 
principles of probity, charity, civility, and humanity; 
from whence her myfteries were called burpepop* and 
hvlia. To thefe firft happy leflbns fabulous antiquity 
afcribed the courtefy, politencfs, and urbanity, lb re- 
markable amongfi: the Athenians. 

Thefe myfteries were divided into the lefs and the 
greater; of which the former ftrved as a preparation 
for the Litter. The lefs were folemnized in the month 
Anthcflerion, which anfwers to our November j the 



* Nihil in fpeciem fallacies eft: 

qnam prava rcligio, ubi deorum 
nurncn pnttenditur feckribus. L/'i/. 

ib'd. n. i 6. 

-J" Multa eximia divmaque vi- 

«?ntur Athene tuae pepcriliV, at- 
ouc in vitam hominum atttilifle ; 
tum nihil mtl'us ihis myileriis, 
quibus c>: agrciti 'mmanique vita 
cxculti aJ humanitaiem ct mitiga- 
tt litmus, sniliaque ut upp -jilantur, 

ita re vera principia vitae cognovi- 



mus, C/c. 1. 2. de lee. n. 36. 

Teque Ceres, et Libera, qun- 
rum facra, ficut opinioncs homi- 
num ac rcli^iones fcrunt, hng*: 
maximis atque occultifiimis cer?- 
moniss continentuv : a quibus initia 
vitae atque victus, legum, morum, 
manfuctr.dinis, humnnitatis exem- 
pla hominibus et civitatibus data ac 
difpertita eile dxuntur. Li, Cu\ 

in Vcn\ do fupplic* n. i36. 
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great in the month Boedromion, or Auguft. Only 
Athenians were admitted to thefe myfteries; but of 
them each fex, age, and condition had a right to be 
received. All ft rangers were abfolutely excluded ; To 
that Hercules, Caftor and Pollux, were obliged to be 
adopted by Athenians in order to their ad million j 
which however extended only to the lefler myfteries. 
I fhall confider- principally the great, which were ce- 
lebrated at Eleufis. 

Tbofe who demanded to be initiated into 
them, -were obliged before their reception to purify 
themfelves in the lefler myfteries, by bathing in the 
river Uiflus, by faying certain prayers, offering facri- 
fices, and above all by living in a ft rift continence 
during an interval of time prefcribed them. That time 
was employed in inftru£ting them in the principles 
and elements of the facred doctrine of the great my- 
fteries. 

When the time for their initiation arrived, they 
were brought into the temple ; and to infpire the great- 
er reverence and terror, the ceremony was performed 
in the night. Wonderful things palled upon this oc- 
cafion. Vifions were feen, and voices heard of an ex- 
traordinary kind. A fudden fplendor difpelled the 
darknefs of the place, and disappearing immediately 
added new horrors to the gloom. Apparitions, claps 
of thunder, earthquakes improved the terror and a- 

mazement; whilfi the perfon admitted, ftupid, fweat- 
ing through fear, heard trembling the myfterious vo- 
lumes read to him, if in fiich a condition he was ca- 
pable of hearing at all. Thefe nocturnal rites were 
attended with many diforders, which the fevere law 
of filence, irnpofed upon the perfons initiated, pre- 
vented from coming to light, * as St. Gregory Na- 

zianzen obferves. What cannot fuperftition effedt up- 
on the mind of man, when once his imagination W 

heated ? The prefident in this ceremony was called 



Hiero- 
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Hierophantes. He wore a peculiar habit, and was not 
admitted to marry. The fir ft who ferved in this 
fun&ion, and whom Ceres herfelf inftru&ed, was 
Eumolpus j from whom his fucceflbrs were called Eu- 
molpides. He had three collegues ; (d) one who car* 
ried a torch ; another an herald, (e) whofe office was 
to pronounce certain myfierious words, and a third to 
attend at the altar. 

Befides thefe officers, one of the principal magi- 
ftrates of the city was appointed to take care that all 
the ceremonies of this feaft were exactly ohferved. 
He was called the king (f) y and was one of the nine 
Archons. His bufinefs was to offer prayers and facri- 
fices. The people gave him four afliitants (g), one 
chofen from the family of the Eumolpides, a fecond 
from that of the Cerycians, and the two lafl: from 
two other families. He had, befides, ten other mi- 
niflers to affift him in the difcharge of his duty, and 
particularly in offering facrifices, from whence they 

derived their name (h) m 

The Athenians initiated their children of both fexes 
very early into thefe myfteries, and would have 
thought it criminal to have let them die without fuch 
an advantage. It was their general opinion, that this 
ceremony was an engagement to lead a more virtuous 

and regular life; that it recommended them to the 
peculiar protection of the goddefles, to whofe fervice 
they devoted themfelves ; and was the means to a 
more perfedf and certain happinefs in the other world : 
whilft on the contrary, fuch as had not been initia- 
ted, befides the evils they had to apprehend in this 
life, were doomed after their defcent to the fhades be- 
low, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth and excrement. 
(/) Diogenes the Cynic believed nothing of the mat- 
ter, and when his friends endeavoured to perfuade him 
to avoid fuch a misfortune by being initiated before 

(d) &*f$%®*^ (c) KS'p£. [f) B*«r«A«i*. 

(/] Dicgen. Licrti 1. 6. p. 3Sy. 

his 
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his death ; What, faid he, (hall Agefilaus and Epa- 
minondas lie amongft mud and dung, whilft the vi- 
le ft Athenians, becaufe they have been initiated, pof- 
fefs the moft diftinguifhed places in the regions of the 
blefled ? Socrates was not more credulous, He would 
not be initiated into thefe myfteries; which was per- 
haps one reafon, that rendered his religion fufpefted. 
(i) Without this qualification none were admitted 

to enter the temple of Ceres j and Livy informs us of 
two Acarnanians, who, having followed the crowd 
into it upon one of the feaft-days, although out of 
miftake and with no ill defign, were both put to 
death without mercy. It was alfo a capital crime to 
divulge the fecrets and myfteries of this feaft. Upon 
this account Diagoras the Melian was profcribed, and 
had a reward fet upon his head. He intended to have 
made the fecret coft the poet ./Efchylus his life, from 
fpeaking too freely of it in fome of his tragedies. The 
difgrace of Alcibiades proceeded from the fame caufe. 

* Whoever had violated the fecret was avoided as a 
wretch accurfed, and excommunicated. (/) Paufanias 
in feveral paflages, wherein he mentions the temple of 
Eleufis, and the ceremonies pra&ifed there, ftops 
fhort, and declares he cannot proceed, becaufe he had 
been forbade by a dream or vifion. 

This feaft, the moft celebrated of prophane antiqui- 
ty, was of nine days continuance. It began the fif- 
teenth of the month Boedromion. After fome pre- 
vious ceremonies and facrifices on the firft three days, 

(k) Liv. 1. 31. n, 14. (/) Lib. i. p. z6 & 71. 

* Eft et fideli tuta filcntio 

M'tcc:. Vetabo qui Cereris facrum 

Vulgnrit arcanae, fub iifdem 

Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 
Solvit phaieium. Hor. Od. 2. 1. 3« 

Safe is the filcnt ton r nie y nvkich none can blame. 

*IL e fa 1 1 hfu I Seer et t::erit fa n:e : 

Ben-rath one roof ne'er let hip: rcj} vvitfj 7?:e y 

PP1-: Ceres my ft erics reveals. 
In one frill hark ne y er let us pvt to fea> 

Atr tewf-i the jarring winds with ^reading failu 

upon 
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upon the fourth in the evening began the procefiion of 
the Basket; which was laid upon an open chariot flow- 
ly drawn by oxen *, and followed by great numbers 
of the Athenian women. They all carried myfteri- 
ous bafkets in their hands, filled with feveral things, 
which they took great care to conceal, and covered 
with a veil of purple. This ceremony reprefented 
the bafket, into which Proferpine put the flowers fhe 
Was gathering, when Pluto feized and carried her off. 

The fifth day was called the day of the Torches ; 
becaufe at night the men and women ran about with 
them in imitation of Ceres, who having lighted a 
torch at the fire of mount -/Etna, wandered about 
from place to place in fearch of her daughter. 

The fixth v/as the mo ft famous day of all. It was 
called Iacchus, the name of Bacchus, fon of Jupiter 
and Ceres, whofe ftatue was then brought out with 
great ceremony, crowned with myrtle, and holding 
a torch in its hand. The procefiion began at Cera- 
micus, and pafiing through the principal places of the 
city, continued to Eleufis. The way leading to it 
was called the f acred way y and lay crofs a bridge over 

the river Cephifus. This proceflion was very nume- 
rous and generally con fi fled of thirty thoufand perfons. 
(m) The temple of Eleufis, where it ended, was large 
enough to contain the whole multitude; and Strabo 
fays, its extent was equal to that of theatres, which 
every body knows were capable of holding a much 
greater number of people. The whole way refound- 
ed with the found of trumpets, clarions, and other 
mufical inftruments. Hymns were fung in honour of 
the god defies, accompanied with dancing, and other 
extraordinary marks of rejoicing. The rout before- 
mentioned, through the facred way and over the Ce- 
phifus, was the ufual way : but after the Laced*emo- 

(m) Her. 1. 8. c. 65. I. 9. p. 39 -r. 

* Tarda que Ekufinx matris volvcntia plnuftra, 

Virr. Ge:r, lib, I. <ver. 163. 

*Tbe E leu fir. i an mother"!! my flic car 
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nians in the Peloponnefian war had fortified Decelia, 
the Athenians were obliged to make their proceffion 
by Tea, till Alcibiades re-eftabliflied the anttent cuftom. 

The feventh day was foiemnized by games, and the 
Gymni.c combats, in which the vi£tor was rewarded 
with a meafure of barley, without doubt becaufe it 
was at Eleufis the goddefs firft taught the method of 
raifing that grain, and the ufe of it. The two fol- 
lowing days were employed in fome particular cere- 
monies, neither important nor remarkable. 

During this feftival it was prohibited under very 
great penalties to arreft any perfon whatfoever, in or- 
der to their being imprifoned, or to prefent any bill of 
complaint to the judges. It was regularly celebrated 
every fifth year, that is, after a revolution of four 
years; and no hiftory obferves that it was ever inter- 
rupted, except upon the taking of Thebes by Alex- 
ander the Great («). The Athenians, who were then 
upon the point of celebrating the great myfteries, were 
fo much affected with the ruin of that city, that they 
could not refolve in fo general an affliction to folem- 
nize a feftival, which breathed nothing but merri- 
ment and rejoicing, (o) It was continued down to 
the time of the chriftian emperors; and Valentinian 
would have abolifhed it, if Prsetextatus, the proconful 
of Greece, had not reprefented, in the mod lively 
and affecting terms, the univcrfal forrow, which the 
abrogation of thai fcaft would occafion among the 

people; upoJi which it was fuffered to fubfift. It is 
fuppofed to have been finally fuppreffed by Theodo fi- 
ll s the Great; as were all the reft of the Pagan fo- 
lemnities. 



ARTICLE II. 

Of Augurs j Oracles^ &c. 

OTHiNG is more frequently mentioned in 

JL^i anttent hiftory, than oracles, augurs, and divi- 

(*) Plut. in vit, Alex, p, 671, (a) Zofim. hift. I. 4. 

nations. 
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nations. No war was made, or colony fettled ; no- 
thing of confequence was undertaken, either public or 
private, without the gods being firft confulted. This 
was a cuftom univerfally eftablifhed amongft the 
Egyptian, Aflyrian, Grecian, and Roman nations ; 
which is no doubt a proof, as has been already obfer- 
ved, of its being derived from antient tradition, and 
that it had its origin in the religion and worfiiip of 
the true God. It is not indeed to be queftioned but 
that God before the deluge did manifeft his will to 
mankind in different methods, as he has fince done to 
his people, fometimes in his own perfon and viva vo- 
ce, fometimes by the miniftry of angels or of pro- 
phets infpired by himfelf, and at other times by ap- 
paritions or in dreams. When the defcendants of 
Noah difperfed themfelves into different regions, they 

carried this tradition along with them, which was eve- 
ry where retained, though altered and corrupted by 
the darknefs and ignorance of idolatry. None of the 
antients have inlifted more upon the neceflity of con- 
futing the gods on all cccafions by augurs and oracles 
than Xenophon ; and he founds that neceflity, as I 
have more than once obferved clfcwhere, upon a prin- 
ciple deduced from the moft refined reafon and dif- 
cernment. He reprefents, in fcveral places, that man 
of himfelf is very frequently ignorant of what is ad- 

vantagious or pernicious to him ; that far from being 
capable of penetrating the future, the prefent itfelf 
efcapes him, fo narrow and fhort-fighted is he in all 
his views ; that the flighted obftacles can fruftrate his 
greateft defigns; that only the divinity, to whom all 
ages are prefent, can impart a certain knowledge of 
the future to him; that no other being has power to 
facilitate the fuccefs of his enterprizes, and that it is 
reafonable to believe he will guide and protect thofe, 
who adore him with the purclfc affection, who invoke 
him at all times with greateft conflancy and fidelity, 

and cojifuit him with molt fincerity and refignation. 



Sect. 
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Sect. I. Of Augurs. 

WHAT a reproach is it to human reafon, that 
fo bright and luminous a principle fhould have gi- 
ven birth to the abfurd reafonings, and wretched no- 
tions in favour of the fcience of augurs and footh- 
fayers, and been the occafion of efpoufing with blind 
devotion the moft ridiculous puerilities : To make the 
moft important affairs of ftate depend upon a bird's 
happening to ling upon the right or left hand} upon 
the greedinefs of chickens in pecking their grain ; the 
infpe&ion of the entrails of beafts; the livers being 
intire and in good condition, which, according to 
them, did fometimes entirely difappear,' without leav- 
ing any trace or mark of its having ever fubfifted f 
To thefe fuperftitious obfervances may be added, ac- 
cidental rencounters, words fpoken by chance, and 
afterwards turned into good or bad prefages, forebo- 
dings, prodigies, monfters, eclipfes, comets, every 
extraordinary phenomenon, every unforefeen accident, 
with an infinity of chimaeras of the like nature. 

Whence could it happen, that fo many great men, 
illuftrious generals, able politicians, and even learned 
philofophers, have actually given into fuch abfurd ima- 
ginations ? Plutarch, in particular, fo eftimable in o- 
ther refpe&s, is to be pitied for his fervile obfervance 
of the fenfelefs cuftoms of the Pagan idolatry, and his 
ridiculous credulity in dreams, figns, and prodigies* 
He tells us fomewhere, that he abftained a great while 
from eating eggs upon account of a dream, with 
which he has not thought fit to make us further ac- 
quainted. 

The wifeft of the Pagans did not want a juft fenfe 
of the art of divination, and often fpoke of it to each 
other, and even in public, with the utmoft contempt, 
and in a manner fufficiently expreffive of its ridicule. 
The grave cenfor G?to was of opinion, that one 
foothfayer could not look at another without laughing. 
Hannibal was amazed at the fimplicity of Prufias, 

whom 
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whom he had advifed to give battle, upon his being 

diverted from it by the infpedion of the entrails of 

a vi£tim« What, faid he, have you more confidence 
in the liver of a beaft, than in fo old and experierf- 
ced a captain, as I am? Marcellus, who had been 
five times confui, and was augur, faid, that he had 
difcovered a method of not being put to a ftand by 
the finifter flight of birds, which was to keep himfelf 
clofe fliut up in his litter. 

Cicero explains himfelf upon augury without ambi- 
guity or referve. No body was more capable of 
fpeaking pertinently upon it than himfelf; (as Mr. 
Morin obferves in his diflertation upon the fame fub- 
je£fc.) As he was adopted into the college of augurs, 
he had made himfelf acquainted with the moft con- 
cealed of their fecrets, and had all poflible opportuni- 
ty of informing himfelf fully in their fcience. That 
he did fo, fufficieritly appears from the two books he 
has left us upon divination, in which it may be faid, 
he has exhaufted the fubjeft. In his fecond, wherein 
he refutes his brother Quintus, who had efpoufed the 
caufe of the augurs, he difputes and defeats his falfe 
reafonings with a force, and at the fame time with fo re* 
fined and delicate a raillery, as leaves us nothing to wifh ; 
and he demon ftrates by proofs, that rife upon each other 
in their force, the falfity, contrariety, and impoffibility 
of that art. * But what is very furprizing, in th« 
mid ft of all his arguments, he takes occafion to blame 
the generals, and magiftrates, who on important con- 
junctures had contemned the prognoftics ; and main- 
tains, that the ufe of them, as great an abufe as it 
was in his own fenfe, ought neverthelefs to be refpe£l- 



* Errabat multis in rebus anti- 
quitas : quam vel ufu jam, vel 
do&rina, vel vetuftate immuta- 
tam videmus. Retinetur autem 
et ad opinionem vulgi, et ad mag- 
nas militates reip. mos, religio, 

difciplina, jus augurum, collegii 



auftoritas. Nec vero non omm 
fu^plicio digni P. Claudius, L. Ju- 
nius confutes, qui contra aufpicia 
navigarunt. Parendum enim fuit 
religipni, nec patrius mos tam con- 
tumaciter repudiar.dus. Dfain* 

L 2. n. 70, 71, 
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ed out of regard to religion, and the prejudice of the 
people. 

All that I have hitherto faid tends to prove, that 
Paganifm was divided into two fe£b, almoft equally 
enemies of religion j the one by their fuperfiitious and 
blind regard for the augurs, the other by their irreli- 
gious contempt, and derifion of them. 

The principle of the firfl, founded on one fide 
upon the ignorance and weaknefs of man in the af- 
fairs of life, and on the other upon the prefcience of 
the divinity, and his almighty providence, was true ; 
but the confequencc deduced from it, in regard to the 
augurs, falfe and abfurd. They ought to have pro- 
ved that it was certain, the divinity himfelf had efta- 
blifhed thefe external figns to denote his intentions, 
and that he had obliged himfelf to a punctual confor- 
mity to them upon all occafions : But they had no- 
thing of this kind in their fyftem. The augurs and 
foothfayers therefore were the effeft and invention of 
the ignorance, rafhnefs, curiofity, and blind paflions 
of man, who prefumed to interrogate God, and 
would oblige him to give anfwers upon his every idle 
imagination and unjuft enterprize. 

The others, who gave no real credit to any thing 
advanced by the fcience of the augurs, did not fail 
however to obferve their trivial ceremonies out of po- 
licy, for the better fubjefUng the minds of the people 
to themfelves, and to reconcile them to their own 
purpofes by the affiftance of fuperftition : but by their 
contempt for the augurs, and the entire convi6tion of 
their falfity, they were led into a difbelief of the di- 
vine providence, and to defpife religion itfelf; con- 
ceiving it infeparable from the numerous abfurdities of 
this kind, which rendered it ridiculous, and confe- 
quently unworthy of a man of fenfe. 

Both the one and the other behaved in this manner, 
becaufe having miftaken the creator, and abufed the 
light of nature which might have taught them to know 
and to adore him, they were defervedly abandoned to 

th c i r 
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their own darknefs and abfurd opinions; and if we 
had not been enlightned by the true religion, even at 
this day we might have given ourfelves up to the fame 
fuperftitions. 

Sect. II. Of Oracles. 

^[ O country was ever richer in, or more productive 

of oracles than Greece, I fhall confine myfelf 
to thofe which were the moft noted. 

The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Moloflians, 
was much celebrated; where Jupiter gave anfwers ei- 
ther by vocal * oaks, or doves, which had alfo their 
language, or by refounding bafons of brafs, or by the 
mouths of priefts and prieftefles. 

(p) The oracles of Trophonius in Bceotia, though 
he was only a fimple hero, was in great reputation. 
After many preliminary ceremonies, as wafhing in the 
river, offering facrifices, drinking a water, called Le- 
the from its quality of making people forget every 
thing, the votaries went down into his cave by fmall 
Jadders through a very narrow pafTage. At the bot- 
; torn was another little cavern, of which the entrance 
was alfo exceeding fmall. There they lay down 
upon the ground, with a certain composition of ho- 
ney in each hand, which they were indifpenfably ob- 
liged to carry with them. Their feet were placed 
within the opening of the little cave; which was no 
fooner done, than they perceived themfelves borne in- 
to it with great force and velocity. Futurity was 
there revealed to them ; but not to all in the fame 
manner. Some faw, others heard, wonders. From 
thence they returned quite ftupified, and out of their 

(j>) Paufan. I. 9. p. 602, 604. 

* Certain infirumtnti were faf- phetefs, which bad given room fir 

tencd to the topi of oaks, 'which, the f aha has tradition of doves (Lit 

being; Jhaken by the wind, or by fpokc. ft was eafj to make tl ft 

fome other means, rendered aeon- braxen bafons found by fme fecrti 

fufed found. Scruius obferves, that meant, and to give what figmfca* 

the fame word in the Tbejfalian tion they plcofed to a cenfufed and 

language , ftgnifes Dove and pro- inarticulate noife % 
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tfenfes, and were placed in the chair of Mnemofyne, 
goddefs of memory j not without great need of her 
afliftance to recover their remembrance, after their 
great fatigue, of what they had feen and heard j ad- 
mitting they had feen or heard any thing at all. Pau- 
fanias, who had confulted that oracle himfelf, and 
gone through all thefe ceremonies, has left a moft 
ample defcription of it ; to which (q) Plutarch adds 
fome particular circumftances, which I omit to avoid 

a tedious prolixity. 

.(r) The temple and oracle of the Branchidae in 
the neighbourhood of Miletus, fo called from Bran- 
chus the fon of Apollo, was very antient and in great 
efteem with all the Ionians and Dorians of Afia. 
Xerxes in his return from Greece burnt this temple, 
after the priefts had delivered its treafures to him. 
That prince in return granted them an eftablifhment 
in the^remoteft parts of Afia, to fecure them againft 
the vengeance of the Greeks, After the war was 
over, the Milefians re-eftablifhed that temple with a 
magnificence, which, according to Strabo, furpafied 
that of all the other temples of Greece. When 
Alexander the Great had overthrown Darius, he ut- 
terly deftroyed the city, where the priefts Branchidae 
had fettled, of which their defcendants were at that 
time in actual pofTeffion, punifliing in the children the 
facrilegious perfidy of their fathers, 

(5) Tacitus relates fomething very fingular, though 
not very probable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of 
Ionia in Afia Minor near Colophon. " German i- 
" cus," fays he, " went to confult Apollo at Cla- 
ic ros. It is not a woman that gives the anfwers 
u there as at Delphos, but a man, chofe out of cer- 
" tain families, and almoft always of Miletus, It 
" fuffices to let him know the number and names of 
<* thofe, who come to confult him. After which he 
<c retires into a cave, and having drunk of the wa- 

(</) Plut. de gen. Socr. p. -go. (r) Her. J. I, c, 157. Strabt 

It 14. p. 634. (*) Tacit, Annal. J. 2, c. -54, 

z " ters 
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u ters of a fpring within it, he delivers anfwers in 
* c verfe upon what the perfons have in their thoughts, 
" though he is often ignorant, and knows nothing 
c< of compofmg in meafure. It is faid that he foretold 
cc to Germanicus his fudden death, but in dark and 

" ambiguous terms, according to the cuftom of ora- 
" cles." 

I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed 
to the moft famous of them all. It is very obvious, 
that I mean the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He was 
worfhipped there under the name of the Pythian, de- 
rived from the ferpent Python, which he had killed, 
or from a Greek word, that fignifies to enquire, %vti*% % 
becaufe people came thither to confult him. From 
thence the Delphic prieftefs was called Pythia, and 
the games there celebrated the Pythian games. 

Delphos was an antient city of Phocis in Achaia. 
It ftood upon the declivity and about the middle of the 
mountain Parnaflus, built upon a fmall extent of even 
ground, and furrounded with precipices, that fortified 
it without the help of art, (t) Diodorus fays, that 
there was a cavity upon Parnaflus, from whence an 
exhalation rofe, which made the goats dance and flrip 
about, and intoxicated the brain. A lhepherd having 
approached it, out of a defire to know the caufes of fo 
extraordinary an efFedt, was immediately feized with 
violent agitations of body, and pronounced words, 
which, without doubt, he did not underftand himfelf ; 
however they foretold futurity. Others made the 
fame experiment, and it was fbon rumoured through- 
out the neighbouring countries. The cavity was no 
longer approached without reverence. The exhalation 
was concluded to have fomething divine in it. A pric- ; 
fiefs was appointed for the reception of its effe&s, and 
a tripod placed upon the vent, called by the Latins 
Cortina, perhaps,, from the skin (u) that covered it. 
From thence {he gave her oracles. The city of Del- 
phos rofe infenfibly round about this cave 3 where a 

(>) Lib. 14. p. 427, 428. (u) Coring, 

temple 
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temple was ere&ed, which at length became very 
magnificent. The reputation of this oracle almoft 
effaced, or at leaft very much exceeded that of all 

others. 

At firft a finglc Pythia fufKced toanfwer thofe who 
to confult the oracle, not yet amounting to any 
number: but in procefs of time, when it grew 
into univerfal repute, a fecond was appointed to mount 
the tripod alternately with the firfh and a third cho- 
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ian&uary, of whom the moft confiderable were called 
prophets (x) ; it was their bufinefs to take care of the 
Sacrifices, and to make the infpe&ion into them. To 
thefe the demands of the enquirers were delivered either 
by word of mouth, or in writing, and they returned 
the an fivers, as we fhall fee in the fequeh 

We rauft not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl of 
J^elphps. The. antients reprefent the latter as a wo- 
msn, that raved; from country to country, venting 
her predictions. She was at the fame time the Sibyl of 
Dflphos, , Exy this, Babylon r Cuma, and many other 
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cated by the exhalation from the fan&uary. This 
miraculous vapour had not the effe& at all times and 
upon all occafions. The god was not always in the 

infpiring humour. At firft he imparted bimfelf only 
once a year, but at length he was prevailed upon to 
vifit the Pythia every month. All days were not pro- 
per, and upon fome it was not permitted to confult 
the oracle. Thefe unfortunate davs occasioned an o- 
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remark. JJe was at Delpho^ to confult the god, at a, 
time when the prieftefs pretended it was forbid to 
ask him any queftions, arid would not enter the tem- 
ple. Alexander, who was always warm and tena- 
cious, took hold of her by the arm to force her into 
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it, when fhe cried out, Ah* my fon> you are not to he 
rejijied ! or, my fo7i^ you are invincible ! upon which 
words he declared he would have no other oracle, and 
was contented with that he had received. 

The Pythia, before fhe afcended the tripod, wa« 
a long time preparing for it by facrifices, purifications^ 
a faft of three days, and many other ceremonies. 
The god denoted his approach by the moving of a 
laurel, that flood before the gate of the temple j which 
fhook alfo to its very foundations. 

Aflbon * as the divine vapour, like a penetrating 
fire, had diffufed itfelf through the entrails of the 
prieftefs, her hair flood upright upon her head, 
her looks grew wild and furious, fhe foamed at the 
mouth, a fudden and violent trembling feized her 
whole body, with all the f fymptoms of diftra&ion 
and frenzy. She uttered at intervals fome words al- 
moft inarticulate, which the prophets carefully collect- 
ed. After fhe had been a certain time upon the tripod, 
fhe was re-condu&ed to her cell, where fhe generally 
continued many days, to recover herfelf of her fatigue, 
and as Lucan fays [y) , a fudden death was often ei- 

(_y) Lib. 5 . 

* Cui talia fanti 

. Ante fores, fublto non vultus, non color unus, 
: Non compta? manfere comce : fed pectus anhclum 

Et rabie fcra corda tument j majorque videri, 
, Ncc mortale fonans, afflata eft numine quando 
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-f Among the various narks of voice y and with a noble tr anquil- 

wbicbGod has given us inthe fcrip- lity of behaviour. Another dtft in- 

tures to diflinguijh his oracles from g^ijhing mark is, the damens gi- 

thofe of the devil y the fury or mad- ving their oracles in fecret places, 

7iefs y attributed by Virgil to the Py. by-ivays y and in the obfcurity of 

tjtia, ct rabie fera corda tument, caves, whereas God give his .in 

is one. It is I y fays God y that . open day and before all the world. 

Jhew .the faljhood of the diviner's I have not fpoken in fecret, in a 

f»-edic7ions y and give to fuch as di- dark place of the earth, Ifa\ 

vitu y the motions of fury and mad- • • xly. 19, I have not fpoken in fe- 

iiefs\ or according to Ifa.xMv. 25. cret from the beginning, If a. 

That fru fixate th the tokens of the xlviii. 16. So.tbat God did not pcr- 

liar, and maketh diviners mad. rr.it the devil to imitate his oracles, 

Injlead of which the prophets of the without intpofmg fucfa. conditions vp- 

true God covftanily gave 'tic divine en him y as might dijlinguijb be- 
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ther the reward or puniftiment of her enthufiafin: 
Numinis aut poena eft mors Immatura receptiy 

Aut pretium. 

The prophets had poets under them, who made 
the oracles into verfes, which were often bad enough, 
and gave occafion to fay, it was very furprizing, 
that Apollo, who prefided in the choir of the mufes, 
fhould infpire his prophetefs no better. But Plutarch 
informs us, that the god did not compofe the verfes of 
the oracle. He inflamed the Pythia's imagination, 
and kindled in her foul that living light, which unveil- 
ed all futurity to her. The words fhe uttered in 
the heat of her enthufiafm, having neither method 
nor connexion, and coming only by ftarts, to ufe 
that expreffion, {%) from the bottom of her ftomach, 

or rather from her belly, were collected with care by 
the prophets, who gave them afterwards to the poets 
to be turned into verfc. Thefe Apollo left to their 
own genius, and natural talents ; as wc may fuppofe 
he did the Pythia, when fhe compofed verfes, which 
though not often, happened fometimes. The fubftance 
of the oracle was infpired by Apollo, the manner of 
exprefling it was the prieftefs's own : the oracles were 
however often given in profe. 

The general charadieriftics of oracles were * am- 
biguity, obfeurity, and convertibility, (to ufe that ex- 
preffion,) fo that one anfwer would agree with feve- 
ral various, and fometimes dire£ily oppofite events. 
By die help of this artifice, the daemons, who of them* 
felves are not capable of knowing futurity, concealed 
their ignorance, and amufed the credulity of the Pa- 
gan world. When Crcefus was upon the point of in- 
vading the Medes, he confulted the oracle of Delphos 
upon the fuccefs of that war, and was anfwered, that 

* Quod fi aliquis dixerit multa ab rccidiflet, utrurrquepoffit Jntclligf. 

Wolis cfle praditfa $ hoc feiendum, Hieronytn. )n c. 42. Ijjiae. He c '::c% 

quod femper mendacium junxerint the tivo examples of Cr&Jus a . i 

veritati, ct fic fentcntias tempera- Pyr>-fafs. 
tint, ut, feu boni feu mali ^uid 

Vol. V. C ty 
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by pafling the river Halys, he would ruin a great 
empire. What empire, his own, or that of his ene- 
mies? He was to guefs that; but whatever the event 
might be, the oracle could not fail of being in the 

right. As much may be faid upon the fame god's an- 
fwer to Pyrrhus, 

Aio te. Ma cida, Romanos vine ere pojfe. 
I repeat it in Latin, becaufe the equivocality, which 
equally implies, that Pyrrhus could conquer the Ro- 
mans, and the Romans Pyrrhus, will not fubfift in a 
tranflation. Under the cover of fuch ambiguities, the 
god eluded all difficulties, and was never in the wrong. 

It muft however be confefled, that fometimes the 
anfwer of the oracle was clear and circumftantial. 
I have repeated, in the hiflory of Croefus, the ftrata- 
gem he made ufe of to afliire himfelf of the veracity 
of the oracle, which was to demand of it by his am- 
baflador, what he was doing at a certain time prefix- 
ed. The oracle of Delphos replied, that he was 
caufing a tortoife and a lamb to be dreft in a veflel of 
brafsj which was really fo. {a) The emperor Trajan 
made a like proof upon the god at Heliopolis, by 
fending him a letter * fealed up, to which he de- 
manded an anfwer. The oracle made no other re- 
turn than to command a blank paper, well folded 
and fealed, to be delivered to him. Trajan, upon the 
receipt of it, was ftruck with amazement to fee 
an anfwer fo correfpondent with his own letter* in 
which he knew he had wrote nothing. The wonder- 
ful f facility, with which daemons can transfer them-j 
felves almoft in an inftant from place to place, made 
it not impoffiblc for them to give the two related an- 

(a) Macrob. !. I. Saturnal. c. 23. 

* It was cujtomary to ctnjult the tarn facile fciunt, quam enuntiant, I 

•rack by fealed letters, which were Velocitas divinitas creditor, quia 
laid upon the altar of the god uno- fubftantia ignoratur Cctenim 

t en *d> # t t teftudinem decoqui cum carnibus 

f Omnis fpiritus ales. Hoc ct pecudis Pythius eo modo renuncia- 

angeli ct damoncs. Igitur mo- vit, quo fupra diximus. Momen- 

xnento ubique font : totus orbis il- to apud Lydiam fuerat. TertuL ir,\ 

Ks locus uaus eft: quid ubi geratur Apolog* I 

2 fwers, 
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fwers, and fcem to forctel in one country what they hacj 
feen in another i which is Tertullian's opinion* 

Admitting it to be true, that fome oracles have 
been followed precifely by the events foretold, we may 
believe, that God, to punifli the? blind and facrilegious 
credulity of the Pagans, has fometimes permitted the 
daemons to have a knowledge of things to come, 
and to foretel them diftin&ly enough. Which conr- 
du<5t of God, though very much above human com- 
prehenfion, is frequently attefted in the holy fcrip- 
tures. 

It has been queftioned, whether the oracles, menti- 
oned in prophane hiftory, fliould be afcribed to the 
operations of daemons, or only to the malignity and 
impofture of men. Wandale, a Dutch phyficiani 
has maintained the latter ; and Monfieur Fontenelle, 
when a young man, adopted that opinion, in the per- 
fuafion (to ufe his own words) that it was indifferent as 
to the truth of chriftianity, whether the oracles were 
the effect of the agency of fpirits, or a feries of im- 
poftures. Father Baltus the Jefuit, profe/Tor of the 
holy fcriptures in the univerfity of Strasburgh, has 
refuted them both in a very folid piece, wherein he 
demonftrates invincibly, with the unamimous autho- 
rity of the fathers, that the devils were the real agents 
in the oracles. He attacks, with equal force and fuc-r 
cefs, the rafhnefs and preemption of the Anabaptift 
phyfician, who, calling in queftion the capacity and 
difcernment of the holy dodlors, abfurdly endeavours 
to efface the high idea all true believers have of thofq 
great leaders of the church, and to depreciate their ve- 
nerable authority, which is fo great a difficulty to all 
who deviate from the principles of antient tradition. 
And if that was ever certain and confentaneous in $ny 
thing, it is fo in this point ; for all the fathers of the 
church and ecclefiaftical writers of all ages, maintain, 
and atteft, that the devil was the author of idolatry 
in general, and of oracles in particular. 

This opinion does not oppofe the belief, that the 

C z priefts 
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priefts and prieftefles were frequently guilty of fraud 
and impofture in the anfwers of the oracles. For is 
not the devil the father and prince of lies ? In the 
Grecian hiftory we have feen more than once the 
Delphic prieftefs fuffer herfelf to be corrupted by pre- 
fents. It was from that motive, fhe perfuaded the 
Lacedaemonians to affift the people of Athens in the 
cxpulfion of the thirty tyrants ; that fhe caufed De- 
maratus to be diverted of the royal dignity to make 
way for Cleomenes ; and dreft up an oracle to fupport 
the impofture of Ly fonder, when he endeavoured to 
change the fucceflion to the throne of Sparta. And 
I am apt to believe, that Themiftocles, who well 
Jtnew the importance of a&ing againft the Perfians by 
fca, infpired the god with the anfwer he gave, te de- 
fend themf elves with walls of wood, (b) Demofthenes, 
convinced that the oracles were frequently fuggefted 
by paffion or intereft, and fufpedting with reafon, that 
Philip had inftrutfed them to fpeak in his favour, 
boldly declared, that the Pythia pbilippized^ and bad 
the Athenians and Thebans remember, that Pericles 
and Epaminondas, inftead of liftening to, and amu- 
fing themfelves with, the frivolous anfwers of the ora- 
cle, thofe idle bugbears of the bafe and cowardly, con- 
fulted only reafon in the choice and execution of their 

meafures. 

The fame Father Baltus examines with equal fuc- 
cefs the ceflation of oracles, a fecond point in the dis- 
pute. Mr. Wandale to oppofe with fome advantage 
a truth fo glorious to Jefus Chrift, the fubverter of 
idolatry, had falfified the fenfe of the fathers, by ma- 
king them fay, that oracles ceafed prccifely at the mo- 
ment of ChrijVs birth. The learned apologift for the 

fathers fhews, that they all alledge oracles did not 
ceafe till after our Saviour's birth, and the preaching 
of his gofpel ; not on a fudden, but in proportion to 
his jfalutary doftrine's being known to mankind, and 
gaining ground in the world. This unanimous opi- 

f J-) Plut. in Dcmoflh. p. S54. 
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nion of the fathers is confirmed by the unexceptiona- 
ble evidence of great numbers of the Pagans, who 

agree with them as to the time when the oracles 
ceafed. 

What an honour to the chriftian religion was this 
filence, impofed upon the oracles by the victory of 
Jefus Chrift ! Every chriftian had this power, (r) Ter- 
tullian, in one of his apologies, challenges the Pagans 
to make the experiment, and confents, that a chriftian 
fhould be put to death, if he did not oblige thefe gi- 
vers of oracles to confefs themfelves devils, (d) Lac- 
tantius informs us, that every chriftian could filence 
them by only the fign of the crofs. And all the 
world knows, that when Julian the apoftate was at 
Daphne, a fuburb of Antioch, to confult Apollo, the 
god, notwithftanding all the facrifices offered to him, 
continued mute, and only recovered his fpeech to an- 
swer thofe who enquired the caufe of his filence, that 
they muft afcribe it to the interment of certain bodies in 
the neighbourhood, Thofe were the bodies of chri- 
ftian martyrs, amongft which was that of Saint Ba* 
bylas. 

This triumph of the chriftian religion ought to give 
us a due fenfe of our obligations to Jefus Chrift, and 
at the fame time of the darknefs, to which all man- 
kind were abandoned before his coming. We have 
feen amongft the Carthaginians, * fathers and mothers, 
more cruel than wild beafts, inhumanly giving up 
their children, and annually depopulating their cities, 
by deftroying the moft florid of their youth, in obe- 
dience to the bloody dictates of their oracles, and falfe 

(c) TertuII. in Apolog. (d) Lib. de vera fapient. c. 27. 

* Tarn barbaros, tam immanes quae ta men fetus fuos amant, ft- 

fulflc homines, ut parricidium fu- ritate iuperarent. O dementiam 

\im, id eft tetrum atque execrabile infanabilem ! Quid illis ifti dii am- 

humano generi facinus, facrificium pKus facere poflent fi cflent iratifll ^ 

vocarent. Cum teneras atque in- mi quam faciunt propitii ? cum 

nocentes animas, quae maxime eft fuos cultores parricidiis inquinant, 

atas parentibus dukior, fine ullo orbitatibus ma&ant, humanis fen- 

refpeflu pietatis extinguerent, im- fibus fpoiiant. Latlant, J, 1, c. 2 it 

roanitatemque omnium beftiarum, 
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god?. The vi&ims were chofen without any regard to 
rank, fex, age, or condition. Such bloody executions 
were honoured with the name of facrifices, and de- 
signed to make the gods propitious. What greater 
evil, cries La&ahtius, 



mo 



iolent difplcafure, than to deprive their adorers of all 
fenfe of humanity, to make them cut the throats of 

their own children, and pollute their facrilegious hands 
with fuch execrable parricides ? 

A thoufand frauds and impoftures, openly detected 
at Dtlphos, and every where elfe, had not opened 
men's eyes, nor in the leaft diminiflied the credit of 
the oracles, which fubfifted upwards of two thoufand 
years, and was carried to an inconceivable height, 
even in the fenfe of the greateft men, the moft pro- 
found philofophers, the moft powerful princes, and 
generally amongft the moft civilized nations, and fuch 
as valued themfelves moft upon their wifdom and po- 
licy. The cftimation, they were in, may be judged 1 

agnificence of the temple of Delphos, and 

the fuperfti- 



Lions credulity of nations and monarchs. 

(e) The temple of Delphos having been burnt about 
the fifty eighth olympiad, the Amphydlyons, thofe 

celebrated judges of Greece, took upon themfelves the 
care of rebuilding it. They agreed with an architect 
for three hundred talents, which amounts to nine hun- 
dred thoufand livres. The cities of Greece were to 
furnifh that fum. The inhabitants of Delphos were 
taxed a fourth part of it, and made gatherings in all 
parts, even in foreign nations, for that fervice. Ama* 
lis, it that time king of Egypt, and the Grecian in- 
habitants of his country, contributed confiderable furtis 
towards it. The Alcmeonidcs, a potent family of 
Athens, were charged with the conduct of the build- 



ing, and made it more magnificent by confiderable 
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additions of their own, than had been propofed in the 



model. 

(e) Jrlcr. 1, z* c. 180, & 1. 5. C. 62. 
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Gyges king of Lydia, and Crcefus one of his fuo 
ceflbrs, enriched the temple of Delphos with an in- 
credible number of prefents. Many other princes, ci- 
ties, and private perfons by their example, in a kind 
of emulation of each other, had heaped up in it tri- 
pods, veflels, tables, fhields, crowns, chariots, and 
ftatues of gold and filver of all fizes, equally infinite in 
number and value. The prefents of gold, which 
Crcefus only made to this temple, amounted, accord- 
ing to Herodotus (/), to upwards of 254 talents; 
that is, about 762000 French Iivres*; and perhaps 
thofe of filver to as much. Moft of thole prefents 
were in being in the time of Herodotus, (g) Diodo- 
rus Siculus, adding thofc of other princes to thern, 
makes their amount ten thoufand talents, or thirty 
millions of livres f. 

{h) Amongft the. ftatues of gold, confecrated by 
Croefus in the temple of Delphos, was placed that of 
a female baker, of which this was the occafion. A- 
lyattus, Croefus's father, having married a fccond 
wife, by whom he had children, fhe contrived to get 
rid of her fcn-in-law, that the crown might defcend 
to her own iflue. For this purpofe (he engaged the 
female baker to put poifon into a loaf, that was to be 
ferved at the young prince's table. The woman, who 
was ftruck with horror at the crime, (in which fhe 
ought to have had no part at all ) gave Croefus notice 
of it. The poifoned loaf was ferved to the queen's* 
own children, and their death fecured the crown to 
the lawful fucceflbr. When he afcended the throne, 
in gratitude to his benefa&refs, he ere&ed a ftatue to 
her in the temple of Delphos. But may we conclude, 
that a perfon of fo mean a condition could deferve 
fo great an honour ? Plutarch anfwers in the affirma- 
tive, and with a much better title, he fays, than, ma- 
ny of the fo much vaunted conquerors and heroes, 

(/) Her. 1. !• c. 51. (g) Diod. 1. 16. p. 453. 

(i>) PJut. de Pyth. orac, p. 401. 

* About 33500/. Stirling* \ About 1300000/, 
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who have acquired their fame only by murder and de- 
valuation. 

It is not to be wondered, that fuch immenfe riches 
fhould tempt the avarice of mankind, and expofc 
Delphos to being frequently pillaged. Without men- 
tioning more antient times, Xerxes, who invaded 
Gieece with a million of men, endeavorued to feize 
upon the fpoils of this temple. Above an hundred 
years after, the Phoceans, near neighbours of Del- 
phos, plundered it at feveral times. The fame rich 
booty was the fole motive of the irruption of the 
Gauls into Greece under Brennus. The guardian 
god of Delphos, if we may believe hiftorians, fome- 
times defended this temple by furprizing prodigies, and 
at others, either incapacity or confufion, fuffered him- 
fclf to be plundered. When Nero made this temple, 
fo famous throughout the univerfe, a vifit, and found 
in it five hundred fine brafs flatues of illuftrious mea 
and gods to his' liking, which had been confecrated to 
Apollo, (thofe of gold and filver having undoubtedly 
disappeared upon his approach) he ordered them to 
be taken down, and fhipping them on board his vef- 
fcls, carried them with him to Rome. 

Thofe, who would be more particularly informed 
concerning the oracles and riches of the temple of 
Delphos, may confult fome diflertations upon them, 
printed in the memoirs of the academy of Belles Let- 
/res (?) ; of which I have made good ufe, according 
to my cuftom. 

ARTICLE III. 

Of the Carries and Combats. 

GAMES and combats made a part of the reli- 
gion, and had a fhare in almoft all the feftivals 
ot trie antients ; and for that reafon it is proper to 
treat of them in this place. Whether we confider 
their origin, or the defigu of their inftitution, we 

(•') Vol. III. 
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fhall not be furprized at their being fo much pra&ifed 
in the bell: governed ftates. 

Hercules, Thefeus, Carter, and Pollux, and the 
greateft heroes of antiquity, were not only the infti- 
tutors, or reftorers of them, but thought it glorious to 
fliare in the exercife of them, and meritorious to fuc- 
ceed therein. The fubduers of monfters, and of the 
common enemies of mankind, thought it no difgrace 
to them, to afpire at the victories in thefe combats ; 
nor that the new wreaths, with which their brows 
were encircled in the folemnization of thefe games, 
took any luftre from thofe, they had before acquired. 
Hence the mod famous poets made thefe combats the 
fubjed of their verfes; the beauty of whofe poetry, 
whilft it immortalized themfelves, feemed to promife 
an eternity of fame to thofe, whofe vi&ories it fo di- 
vinely celebrated. Hence arofe that uncommon ardor, 
which animated all Greece to imitate the antient he- 
roes, and like them, to fignalize themfelves in the 
public combats. 

A reafon more folid, which refults from the nature 
of thefe combats, and of the people who ufed them, 
may be given for their prevalence. The Greeks, b/ 
nature warlike, and equally intent upon forming thj 
bodies and minds of their youth, introduced thefe ex- 
ercifes, and annexed honours to them, in order to 
prepare the younger fort for the profeffion of arms, to 
confirm their health, to render them ftronger and 
more robuft, to inure them to fatigues, and to make 

them intrepid in clofe-fight, in which, the ufe of fire- 
arms being then unknown, the ftrength of body ge- 
nerally decided the victory. Thefe athletic exercifes 
fupplied the place of thofe in ufe amongft our nobili- 
ty, as dancing, fencing, riding the great horfe, &c. but 
they did not confine themfelves to a graceful mien, 
nor to the beauties of a fhape and face ; they were 
for joining ftrength to the charms of pcrfon. 

It is true, thefe exercifes, fo illuftrious by their 

founders, and fo ufeful in the ends at fir ft psopofed 
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from them, introduced public rnafters, who taught 
them to young perfons, and pra&ifing them with fuc- 
cefs, made public fhew and oftentation of their ikill. 
This fort of men applied themfeJves folely to the 
pradtice of this art, and carrying it to an excefs, they 
formed it into a kind of fcience, by the addition of 
rules and refinements; often challenging each other 
out of a vain emulation, till at length they degenera- 
ted into a profeflion of people, who, without any 
other employment, or merit, exhibited themfelves as 
a fight for the diverfion of the public. Our dancing- 
mafters are not unlike them in this refpeft, whofe 
natural and original defignation was to teach youth a 
graceful manner of walking, and a good addrefs; but 
now we fee them mount the ftage, and perform bal- 
lets in the garb of comedians, capering, jumping, 
fkipping. and making variety of ftrange and unnatu- 
ral motions. We fhall fee, in the fequel, what opi- 
nion the antients had of their prof e fled combatants 
and wreftling-mafters. 

There were four kinds of games folemnized in 

Greece. The Olympic, fo called from Olympia, 
otherwife Pifa, a town of Elis in Peloponnefus, near 
which they were celebrated after the expiration of 
every four years in honour of Jupiter Olympicus. 
The Pytbic 9 facred to Apollo * Pythius, fo called from 
the ferpent Python, killed by him ; they were alfo ce- 
lebrated every four years. The Nemaan, which took 
their name from Nemsea, a city and foreft of Pelo- 
ponnefus, and were either inftituted or reftored by 
Hercules, after he had (lain the lion of the Nemaean 
foreft. They were folemnized every two years. And 
Jaftly, the Jfthmian* celebrated upon the Ifthmus of 
Corinth, from four years to four years, in honour of 
Neptune. ^ {k) Thefeus was the reftorer of them, and 

they continued even after the ruin of Corinth. That 

perfons might be prefent at thefe public fports with 

(*) Pauf. I. 2. p. 3 8. 

* HwiraJ re.:j; •;: - rc » lv:n fir tin na *nc+ 

greater 
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greater quiet and fecurity, there was a general fufpen- 
lion of arms, and cell at ion of hoftilities throughout 
all Greece, during the time of their celebration. 

In thefe games, which were folemnized with incre- 
dible magnificence, and drew together a prodigious 
concourfe of fpe&ators from all parts, a fimple wreath 
was all the reward of the vi&ors. In the Olympic 
games it was compofed of wild olive. In the Pythic 
of laurel. In the Nemaean of green parfley (/) : and 
in the Ifthmian of the fame herb. The infti tutors of 
thefe games implied from thence, that only honour^ 
and not mean and fordid intereft, ought to be the mo- 
tive of great a&ions. Of what were men not capa- 
ble, accuftomed to a& folely from fo glorious a prin* 
triple ! (m) We have feen in the Perfian war, that Ti- 
granes, one of the moft conftderable captains in the 

army of Xerxes, having heard the prizes in the Gre- 
cian games defcribed, cried out with aftonifhment, 
addrefling himfclf to Mardonius, who commanded in 
chief ; * Heavens ! againjl what men are you leading 
us ? Infcnfible to intereft, they combat only for glory ! 
Which exclamation^ though looked upon by Xerxes 
as an affect of abje£t fear, abounds with fenfe and 
judgment. 

(n) It was from the fame principle the Romans, 
whilft they beftowed upon other occafions crowns of 
gold of great value, per lifted always in giving only a 
wreath of oaken leaves to him who faved the life of 
a citizen. " Oh manners, worthy of eternal re* 
<c membrance ! cries Pliny, in relating this laudable 
" cuftom. Oh grandeur, truly Roman, that would 
€< aflign no other reward but honour, for the prefer- 
" vation of a citizen ! a fervice indeed above all re- 
" ward j thereby fufficiently arguing it their opinion, 
" that it was criminal to fave man's life from the 

(/) Apium. (m) Her. I. 8. c. 83. (n) Plin. L 16. c. 4, 

" motive 
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motive of lucre and intereft ! " O mores aternos^ 
qui tanta opera honor e folo donaverint ; fcsf cum reliquas 
coronas auro commendarent^ Jalutetn civis in pretio ejfe 

profejftone fervari quidem hominem nefas 

the Grecian games, the Olympic held 
undeniably the firft rank, and that for three reafons. 
They were facred to Jupiter, the greateft of the gods 5 
inftituted by Hercules, the firft of the heroes j and 
celebrated with more pomp and magnificence, amidft 

ife of fpe&ators from all parts, than 



gje lucri caufc 



any of the reft. 
(0) If Paufan 



women were pro- 



lem 



during their continuance, it was ordained, that no wo- 
man fhould approach the place where the games were 
celebrated, or pafs on that fide of the river Alpheus. 
One only was fo bold as to violate this law, and flipt 
in difguile amongft the combatants. She was tried 
for the offence, and would have fuffered for it accor- 



ding to the 



egard to her fa- 



ther, her brother, and her fon, who had all been 
victors in the Olympic games, had not pardoned her 
offence, and faved her life. 

This law was verv conformable with the Grecian 
manners, amongft whom the ladies were very refer- 
ved, feldom appeared in public, had feparate apart- 
ments called Gynacea^ and never eat at table with 
the men when ftrangers were prefent. It was cer- 
tainly inconfiftent with decency to admit them at 
fome of the games, as thofe of vvreftling* and the 
Pancratium, in which the combatants fought naked. 

(p) The fame Paufanias tells us in another place, 
that the piicflcfs of Ceies had an honourable feat in 
thefe games, and that virgins were not denied the li- 
berty of being prefent at them. For my part I can- 
not conceive the reaf m of fuch inconfiftency, which 
indeed feems incredible. 



{oj Tauf, J. 5. p. 297. (/<) Lib. f. r. 3$^ 
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The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the vi&ory 
in thefe games. They looked upon it as the perfe&ion 
of glory, and did not believe it permitted to mortals 
to deiire any thing beyond it. # Cicero allures us, 
that with them it was no lefs honourable, than the 
confular dignity in its original fplendor with the an- 
tient Romans. And in another place he fays, that f 
to conquer at Olympia, was almoft, in the fenfe of 
the Grecians, more great and glorious, than to receive 
the honour of a triumph at Rome. Horace fpeaks in 
ftill ftronger terms upon this kind of vidlory. || He 
is not afraid to fay, that it exalts the viftor above hu- 
man nature ; they were no longer men but gods. 

We (hall fee hereafter what extraordinary honours 
were paid to the vi&or, of which one of the moft af- 
fecting was, to date the year with his name. No- 
thing could more effe&ually enliven their endeavours, 
and make them regardlefs of expences, than the afTu- 

rance of immortalizing their names, which, for the 
future, would be annexed to the calendar, and in the 
front of all laws made in the fame year with the vic- 
tory. To this motive may be added the joy of know- 
ing, that their praifes would be celebrated by the moft 
famous poets, and fhare in the entertaiment of the 
moft illuftrious aflembliesj for thefe odes were fung 
in every houfe, and had a part in every entertainment. 
What could be a more powerful incentive to a peo- 
ple, who had no other obje£t and aim than that of 
human glory ! 

I (hall confine myfelf upon this head to the 
Olympic games, which continued five days; and 
(hall defer i be, in as brief a manner as poffible, the fe- 
veral kinds of combats of which they were com- 

* Olympiorum vi&oria Graecis Graecos props mnjus fuit et glorio- 
eonfulatus ille antiquus videbatur. fius, quam Romas triumph a fica. 
fufcuU £iu&ft» Ub..z* n. 41.. Pro F/acco, num. 31. 

*|- Olympionicam eflc, apud 

|| Palmaque nobiJis 

Tcrrarum dominos evchit ad deos. Odm 1* lib.. 1* 

Sive quos Elea domum reducit 

Pdzaa calefies* OcL 2» lib. 4. 

pc fsd* 
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poled. Mr. Burette has treated this fubjeft in Several 
diilertations, printed in the memoirs of the academy 
of Belles Letires ; wherein purity, perfpicuity, and e- 
Jegance of ftile are united with profound erudition. 
I make no fcruple in appropriating to my ufe the riches 
of my brethren, and upon this fubje<5i of the O- 
lyrnpic games have made very free with the late Abbe 
Maflieu's remarks upon the odes of Pindar, 

The combats, which had the greateft fhare in 
the folemnity of the public games, were boxing, 

wrcftling, the pancratium, the difcus or quoit, and 
racing. To thefe may be added the exercifes of leap- 
ing, throwing the dart, and that of the trochus or 
wheel; but as thefe were neither important, nor of any 

great reputation, I fhal) content myfclf with having on- 
ly mentioned them in this place. For the better me- 
thodizing the particulars of thefe games and exercifes, 
it will be neceffary to begin with an account of the 
Athletse or combatants. 

Sect. I. Of the Athleta or combatants. 

THE term Athletae is derived from the Greek word 
a&AC^, which fignifies labour, combat. This 
name was given to thofe who exercifed themfelves 
with defign to difpute the prizes in the public games. 
The art by which they formed themfelves for thefe en- 
counters, was called Gy mnaftic, from the Athlete's 
pradtiling naked. 

Thofe who were defigned for this profeflion fre- 
quented, from their mo A tender age, the Gymnafia 
or Pake ft ae, which were a kind of academies, main- 
tained lor that purpofear the public expence. In thefe 
places fuch young people were under the direction of 
different matters, who empkned the moft effe&ual 
methods to inure their bouies for the fatigues of the 
public games, and to form them for the combats. 
The regimen they were under was very hard and fe- 
vere. At firft they had no other nourishment but dried 

figs, nuts, (bit cheefe, and a grofs heavy fort of 

bread, 
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bread, called They were abfolutely forbid the 

ufe of wine, and enjoined continence j which Horace 
exprefles thus, {q) 

Qui ftudet optatam curfu contingere metam 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, fudavit et alfit, 
Abftinuit venere et vino. 

Wkoy in th y Olympic race, the prize would gain 
Has born from early youth fatigue and pain y 
Excefs of heat and cold has often tty'd. 
Love's foftnefs baniflfd, and the glafs deny'd. 

St. Paul, by an allufion to the Athlete, exhorts the 
Corinthians, near whofe city the Iiihmian games were 
celebrated, to a fober and penitent life, Tliofe who 
Jlrive, fays he, for the majlery, are temperate in all 
things : now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown> 
but we an incorruptible. * Tertullian ufes the fame 
thought to encourage the martyrs. He makes a com- 
parifon from what the hopes of vi&ory made the Ath- 
letae endure* He repeats the fevere and painful exer- 
cifes they were obliged lo undergo; the continual an- 
guifh and conftraint in which they pafled the beft 
years of their lives, and the voluntary privation, 
which they impofed upon themfelves, of all that was 
moft affe&ing and grateful to their paffions. It is true, 
the Athletae did not always obferve fo fevere a regimen, 
but at length fubllituted in its (lead a voracity and in- 
dolence extremely remote from it. 

The Athletse, before their exercifes, were rubbed 
with oils and ointments, to make their bodies more 
fupple and vigorous. At firft they made ufe of a belt, 
with an apron or fcarf fattened to it, for their more 
decent appearance in the combats j but one of the 
combatants happening to lofe the viftory by this co- 
vering's falling off, that accident was the occafion of 

(q) Art. Poet. v. 412. 

* Nempe enim & Athlete fe- cribus, a potu jucundiore 5 cogun* 

prcgantur ad ftri£tioi'*m difcipli- tur, cruciantur, fatigantur. *7£r- 

*ain, i t robori aedificando vaceiu 5 tul t ad Martyr* 

continentur a luxuria^ a cibis laiti- 

facriH* 
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facrificing modefty to convenience, and retrenching 
the apron for the future. The Athletae were only na- 
ked in fome exercifes, as wreftling, boxing, the pan- 
cratium, and the foot-race. They pra&ifed a kind of 
noviciate in the Gymnafia for ten months, to accom- 
plifli themfelves in the feveral exercifes by afliduous 
application ; and this they did in the prefence of fuch, 
as curiofity or idlenefs conducted to look on. But 
when the celebration of the Olympic games drew nigh, 

the Athletae, who were to appear in them, were kept 
to double exercife. 

Before they were admitted to combat, other proofs 
were required ; as to birth, none but Greeks were to 
be received. It was alfo neceflary, that their manners 
fhould be unexceptionable, and their condition free. 
No ftranger was admitted to combat in the Olympic 
games j and when Alexander, the fon of Amyntas 
king of Macedon, prefented himfelf to difpute the 
prize, his competitors, without any regard to the 
royal dignity, oppofed his reception as a Macedonian, 
and confequently a Barbarian and a ftranger; nor 
could the judges be prevailed upon to admit him, till 
he had proved in due form his family originally de- 
fended from the Argives. 

The perfons who prefided in the games, called 
Agonothetce^ Athlotheta^ and Hellanodica> regiftered the 
name and country of each champion; and upon the 
opening of the games an herald proclaimed the names 
of the combatants. They were then made to take 
an oath, that they would religioufly obferve the feve- 
ral laws prefcribed in each kind of combat, and to do 
nothing contrary to the eftablifhed orders, and regu- 
lations of the games. Fraud, artifice, and exceflive 
violence, were abfolutely prohibited j and the maxim 
fo generally received elfewhere, that it is indifferent 
whether an enemy is conquered by deceit or valour, 
was banifhed from thefe combats. The addrefs of a 
combatant, expert in all the turns of his art, who 

knew how to fliift and fence dexteroufly* to put the 

chancre 
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change upon his adverfary with art and fubtlety, and 
to improve the leaft advantages, muft not be con* 
founded here with the cowardly and knavifh cunning 
of one, who, without regard to the laws prescribed, 
employs the moft unfair means to vanquifh his com- 
petitor. Thofe, who difputed the prize in the feve- 
ral kinds of combats, drew lots for their precedency 
in them. 

It is time to bring our champions to blows, and to 
run over the different kinds of combats, in which 
they exercifed themfelves. 

Sect. II. Of wreftling. 

WRESTLING is one of the moft antient ex- 
ercifes of which we have any knowledge, ha- 
ving been pra&ifed in the time of the patriarchs, as 
the wreftling of the angel with Jacob proves (r). 
Jacob fupported the angel's attack fo vigorou *iy, that, 
perceiving he could not throw fo rough a wreftler, he 
was reduced to make him lame by touching the finew 
of his thigh, which immediately fhrunk up. 

Wreftling among the Greeks, as well as other na- 
tions, was pradtifed at firft with fimplicity, little art, 
and in a natural manner ; the weight of the body, and 
the ftrength of the mufcles having more fhare in it, 
than addrefs and'fkill. Thefeus was the firft, that 
reduced it to method, and refined it with rules of art. 
He was alfo the firft who eftablifhed the public fchooh, 
called Palajlra^ where the young people had matters 
to inftrudt them in it. 

The wreftJers, before they began their combats, 
were rubbed all over in a rough manner, and after- 
wards anointed with oils, which added to the ftrength, 
and flexibility of their limbs. But as this unftion, in 
making the (kin too flippery, rendered it difficult for 
them to take good hold of each other, they remedied 
that inconvenience, fometimes by rolling themfelves 

in the duft of the Palaeftra, fometimes by throwing a 

( r ) Gen. xxxii# 24, 

fine 
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fine fand upon each other, kept for that purpofe in 
the Xyftae, or portico's of the Gymnafia. 

Thus prepared, the wreftlers began their combat. 
They were matched two againft two, and fometimes 
feveral couples contended at the fame time. In this 
combat, the whole aim and defign of the wreftlers 
was to throw their adverfary upon the ground. Both 
ftrength and art were employed to this purpofe : they 
feized each other by the arms, drew forwards, pufhed 
backwards, ufed many diftortions and twiftings of the 
body ; locking their limbs into each other's, feizing 
by the neck, throttling, prefling in their arms, ftrug- 
gling, plying on all fides, lifting from the ground, 
dafhing their heads together like rams, and twifting 
one another's necks. The moft confiderable advan- 
tage in the wreftler's art was to make himfelf matter 
of his adverfary's legs, of which a fall was the imme- 
diate, confequence. From whence Plautus fays in his 
Pfeudolus, fpeaking of wine, * He is a dangerous 
wrejilcr^ he prefently takes one by the heels. The 
Greek terms w™er^;\/£**y, and jrrsp/^, and the Latin 
word fufplantare, feem to imply, that one of thefe 
arts confifted in (looping down to feize the antagonift 
under the foles of his feet, and in raifing them up to 
give him the fall. 

In this manner the Athletae wreftled ftanding, the 

combat ending with the fall of one of the competi- 
tors. But when it happened that the wreftler, who 
was down, drew his adverfary along with him, either 
by art or accident, the combat continued upon the 
fand, the antagonifts tumbling and twining with each 
other in a thoufand different ways, till one of them 
got uppermoft, and compelled the other to afk quar- 
ter, and confefs himfelf vanquifhed. There was a 
third fort of wreftling, called 'Ak^^^c^ from the 
Athletes ufing only their hands in it, without taking 
hold of the body as in the other kinds ; and this ex- 
ercife ferved as a prelude to the greater combat. It 

* Captat pedes primum, Ju&ator dolofus eft. 

confifted 
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confided in intermingling their fingers, and in fqueez- 
ing thern with all their force ; in pufhing one another 
by joining the palms of their hands together j in twitt- 
ing their fingers, wrifts, and other joints of the arm* 
without the afliftance of any other member; and the 
victory was his, who obliged his opponent to alk 
quarter. 

The combatants were to fight three times fuccef- 
fively, and to throw their antagonifts at leaft twice, 

before the prize could be adjudged to them. 

(s) Homer defcribes the wreftling of Ajax and Ulyf- 
fes j Ovid, that of Hercules and Achelous ; Lucan > 
of Hercules and Antaeus ; and the Thebaid of Sta- 
tius, of Tydeus and Agylleus. 

The wreftlers of greateft reputation amongft the 
Greeks were Milo of Croton, whofe hiftory I have 
related elfewhere at large, and Polydamas. The lat- 
ter, alone and without arms, killed a furious lion upon 
mount Olympus, in imitation of Hercules, whom he 
propoied to himfelf as a model in this adiion. Ano- 
ther time having feized a bull by one of his hind- 
legs, the beaft could not get loofe without leaving his 
hoof in his hands. He could hold a chariot behind, 
whilft the coachman whipt his horfes in vain to make 
them go forwards. Darius Nothus, king of Perfia, 
hearing of his prodigious ftrength, was defirous of fee- 
ing him, and invited him to Sufa. Three foldiers of 
that prince's guard, and of that band, which the Per- 
fians called immortal, efteemed the mod warlike of 
their troops, were ordered to fall upon him. Our 
champion fought and killed them all three. 

Sect. III. Of Boxing or the Ceftus. 

BOXING is a combat at handy blows, from* 
whence it derives its name. The combatants 
covered their fifts with a kind of offenfive arms, cal- 
led CtJiuS) and their heads with a fort of leather cap, 

(s) Iliad. 1. 23. v. 70S, &c. Ovid, Metam. 1. 9. v. 31, &c, Pharf. 

I.4. v, 6i2t Stat, J. 6t v. 147. 

to 
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to defend their temples and ears, which were moll 
expofed to blows, and to deaden their violence. The 
Ceftus was a kind of gauntlet or glove, made of ftraps 
of leather, and plated with brafs, lead, or iron with- 
infide. Their ufe was to ftrengthen the hands of the 

combatants, and to add violence to their blows. 

Sometimes the Athletae came immediately to the 
moft violent blows, and began with charging in the 
moft furious manner. Sometimes whole hours patted 
in haraffing and fatiguing each other, by a continual 
extenfion of their armsj rendering each other's blows 
incffe&ual, and endeavouring in that manner of de* 
fence to keep off their adverfary. But when they 
fought with the utmoft fury, they aimed chiefly at 
the head and face, which parts they were moft careful 
to defend, by either avoiding or catching the blows 
made at them. When a combatant came on to throw 
himfelf with all his force and vigour upon another, 
they had a furprizing addrefs in avoiding the attack, 
by a nimble turn of the body, which threw the im- 
prudent adverfary down> and deprived him of the 
vi&ory. 

However fierce the combatants were againft each 
other, their being exhaufted by the length of the 
combat, would frequently reduce them to the neceffity 
of making a truce. Upon which the battle was fuf- 
pended for fome minutes, that were employed in re- 
covering their fatigue and rubbing off the fweat in 
which they were bathed. After which they renewed 
the fight, till one of them, by letting fall his arms 
through weaknefs, or by fwooning away, explained, 
that he could no longer fupport the pain or fatigue, 
and defired quarter j which was confeffing himfelf 

vanquifhed. 

Boxing was one of the rudeft and moft dangerous 
of the Gymnic combats; becaufe, befides the danger 
of being crippled, the combatants ran the hazard of 
their lives. They fometimes fell down dead, or dy- 
ing, upon the fandj though that feldom happened, 

except 
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except the vanquifhed perfon perfifted too long in not 

acknowledging his defeat: yet it was common for 

them to quit the fight with a countenance fo disfigu- 
red, that it was not eafy to know them afterwards ; 
carrying away with them the fzd marks of their vi- 
gorous refiftance, fuch as bruifes and contufions in the 
face, the lofs of an eye, their teeth knocked out, their 
jaws broken, or fome more considerable fra&ure. 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, fe- 
vera] defcriptions of this kind of combat. In Homer, 
that of Epeus and Euryalus; (t) in Theocritus, of 
Pollux and Amycus ; in Apollonius Rhodius, the 

fame battle of Pollux and Amycus; in Virgil, that 
of Dares and Entellus; and in Statius, and Valerius 

Flaccus, of feveral other combatants. 

Sect. IV. Of the Pancratium. 

TH E Pancratium (u) was fo called from two 
Greek words, which fignify that the whole force 
of the body was neceflary for fucceeding in it. It 
united boxing and wreftling in the fame fight, bor- 
rowing from one its manner of ftruggling and fling- 
ing, and from the other, the art of dealing blows, 
and of avoiding them with fuccefs. In wreftling it 
was not permitted to ftrike with the hand, nor in 
boxing to feize each other in the manner of the wreft- 
lers : but in the Pancratium, it was not only allowed 
to make ufe of all the gripes and artifices of wreftling, 
but the hands and feet, and even the teeth and nails, 
might be employed to conquer an antagonift. 

This combat was the moft rude and dangerous. A 
Pancratiaft in the Olympic games, (called Arrichion, 
or Arrachion) perceiving himfelf almoft fuffocated by 
his adverfary, who had got faft hold of him by the 
throat, at the fame time that he held him by the foot, 
broke one of his enemy's toes, the extreme anguifh 
of v/hich obliged him to afk quarter at the very in- 

(t) Diofcor. Idyl. ^^. Argcnautic. lib. 2. /Eneid. ], 1, Thebaid. 
L 6. Argonaut. 1. 4. («) jt£* Kptcr®*. 

ftent 
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ftant Arrichion himfelf expired. The Agonotheta? 
crowned Arrichion though dead, and proclaimed him 
vi£lor. Philoftratus has left us a very lively defcrip- 
tion of a painting, which reprefented this combat. 

S E c T. V. Of the Difcusy or §tuoiu 

*Tp H E Difcus was a kind of quoit of a round form, 

made fometimes of wood, but more frequently of 
ftone, lead, or other metal j as iron, or brafs. Thofe 
who ufed this exercife were called Difcoboli, that is, 
flingers of the Difcus. The epithet Ketr^uSio^ which 
fignifies borne upon the jkoulders^ given this inftrument 
by Homer, fufficiently fhews, that it was of too great a 
weight to be carried from place to place in the hands 
only, and that the fhoulders were neceflary for the 
Support of fuch a burden any fpace of time. 

The intent of this exercife, as of almoft all the 
others, was to invigorate the body, and to make it 
more capable of fupporting the weight, and ufe of 
arms. In war they were often obliged to carry fuch 
loads, as appear exceffive in thefe days, either of pro- 
vifions, fafcines, palifades ; or in fcaling of walls, 
when, to equal the height of them, feveral of the be- 
fiegers mounted upon the fhoulders of each other. 

The Athletae, in hurling the Difcus, put themfelves 
into the beft pofture they could, to add force to their 
caft. They advanced one foot, upon which leaning 
the whole weight of their bodies, they poifed the Dif- 
cus in their hands, and then whirling it round feve- 
ral times almoft horizontally, to add force to its mo- 
tion, they threw it off with the joint ftrength of hands, 
arms, and body, which had all a fhare in the vigour 
of the di/charge. He that flung the Difcus fartheft 
was the vi£lor. 

The moft famous painters and fculptors of antiqui- 
ty, in their endeavours to reprefent naturally the atti- 
tudes of the Difcoboli, have left pofterity many ma- 
fler-pieces in their feveral arts. Quintilian exceeding- 
ly extols a itatue of that kind, which had been finifli- 

ed 
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ed with infinite care and application by the celebra- 
ted Myron : * What can be trior e finijhedy or exprefs 
more happily the mufcular dijiortions of the body in the ex- 
ercife of the Difcus, than the Difcobolus of Myron ? 

Sect. VI. Of the Pentatblum. 

THE Greeks gave this name to an exercife compo- 
fed of five others. It was the common opinion, 
that thofe five exercifes were wreftling, running, leap- 
ing, throwing the dart, and the Difcus. It was be- 
lieved that this fort of combat was decided in one day, 
and fometimes the fame morning ; and that the prize, 
which was fingle, could not be given but to the vic- 
tor in all thofe exercifes. 

The exercife of leaping, and throwing the javelin, 
of which the firft confifted in leaping a certain length, 
and the other in hitting a mark with a javelin at a 
certain diftance, contributed to the forming of a foldi- 

er, by making him nimble and a&ive in battle, and 
expert in flinging the fpear and dart. 

Sect. VII. Of Races. 

OF all the exercifes, which the Athletae cultivated 
with fo much pains and induflry for their appear- 
ance in the public games, running was in the higheft 
eftimation, and held the foremoft rank. The Olym- 
pic Games generally opened with races, and were fo- 
lemnized at firft with no other exercife. 

The place where the Athlete exercifed themfelves 
in running, was generally called the Stadium by the 
Greeks; as was that wherein they difputed in earned 
for the prize. As the lifts or courfe for thefe games 
was at at firft but one f Stadium in length, it took 

* Quid tarn di ft ortum et elabo- was fx hundred and twenty fi<ve % 

ratum, quam eft illc Dircobolus Thofe two authors k ay agree, confi- 

Myronis? Quint; I. lib. 2. cap. 13. dering the difference between the 

*J* The Stadium was a land- Greek and Roman foci ; be tides 

meafure amongfi the Greeks , and which, the meafure of the Stadium 

ivas, according to Herodotus 1.2. varies, according to the difference of 

c. 14.9. fx hundred feet in extent. times and places* 

Pliny fays, lib. 2. c. 2.3, that it 

its 
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its name from its meafure, and was called the Stadium, 
whether precifely of that extent, or of a much grea- 
ter. Under that denomination was included not on- 
ly the fpace, in which the Athletse ran, but alfo that 
which contained the fpe&ators of the Gymnic games. 
The place, where the Athletae contended, v/as called 
Scam ma, from its lying lower than the reft of the Sta- 
dium, on each fide of which, and its extremity, ran 

an afcent or kind of terrafs, covered with feats and 

benches, upon which the fpe<Slators were feated. 
The moft remarkable parts of the Stadium were its 
entrance, middle, and extremity. 

The entrance of the courfe was marked at firft on- 
ly by a line drawn on the fand, from fide to fide of 
the Stadium. To that at length was fubftituted a kind 
©f barrier, which was only a cord ftrained tight in the 
front of the horfes or men, that were to run. It 
was fometimes a rail of wood. The opening of this 
barrier was the fignal for the racers to ftart. 

The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only by 
the circumftance of having the prizes, allotted to the 
vi&ors, fet up there. St Chryfoftom draws a fine 
comparifon from this cuftom. As the judges, fays he, 
in the races and other games, expofe, in the midjl of the 
Stadium, to the view of the champions, the crowns, 
which they are to receive ; in like manner the Lord 9 by 
the mouth of his prophets, has placed the prizes in the 
midft of the courfe, which he defigns for thofe, who have 
the courage to contend for them. 

At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal, where 
the foot races ended, but in thofe of chariots and 
horfes they were to run feveral times round it, with- 
out flopping, and afterwards conclude the race by re- 
gaining the other extremity of the lifts, from whence 
they ftarted. 

There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the 
horfe, and the foot race. I (hall begin with the laft, 
as the moft fimple, natural, and antient> 

i. Of 
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1 « Of the Foot-race. 

The runners, of whatever number they were, ran- 
ged themfelves in a line, after having drawn lots for 
their places. * Whilft they waited the fignal to 
Hart, they pra&ifed, by way of prelude, various 
motions to awaken their a£tivity, and to keep their 
limbs pliable and in a right temper. They kept them- 
felves breathing by fmall leaps, and making little ex- 
curfions, that were a kind of trial of their fpeed 
and agility. Upon the fignal's being given, they 
flew towards the goal with a rapidity, fcarce to be fol- 
lowed by the eye, which was folely to decide the vic- 
tory: for the Agoniftic laws prohibited, upon the 
moil infamous penalties, the attaining it by any foul 
method 

In the fimple race the extent of the Stadium was? 
run but once, at the end of which the prize attended 

the viftor, that is, he who came in firft. In the race 

called AiW©*, the competitors ran twice that length, 
that is, after having arrived at the goal, they return- 
ned to the barrier. To thefe may be added a third fort 
called AoA^, which was the longefl of all, as its 
name implies, and was compofed of feveral DiaulL 
Sometimes itconfifted of twenty four Stadia backwards 
and forwards, tuning twelve times round the goal. 

There were runners in antient times, as wellamongft 
the Greeks as Romans, who were much celebrated 

* Tunc rite citatos 
Explorant acinintquc gradus, variaJqus per arccs 
Inrtimulant doc to Jangucntia membra tumultu. 
Poplite nunc flexo fidunt, nunc lubrica forti 
Pectora coJlidunt plauiu j nunc ignca tollunt 
Crura, brcvemquc fugam ncc-opino fine rcponunN 

Stat. Tlei. lib. 6. if t 587.^ 
72ry try y they roufc their fpeed, tuitb various art* 
Tieir languid Um In they prompt to atl their parts, 
JNuzv ivith bent bams, amid ft the praifii'd crcivdy 
*Tbcy Jit ; now ftrain their lungs y and Jhout aloud - y 
Noiv a Jbort flight tvttb fiery fieps they trace, 
And ivith a fudden JIcp abridge the mimic rac-% 

Vol. V. D for 
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for their fwiftnefs. (x) Pliny tells us, that it was 
thought prodigious in Phidippides to run eleven hundred 
and forty Stadia (y) between Athens and Lacedasmon in 
the fpace of two days, till Anyftis of the latter place, 
and Philonidcs, the runner of Alexander the Great, 
made twelve hundred Stadia {%) in one day, from Si- 
cyone to Elis. Thefe runners were denominated 
ij*£pctyo[jucv$) as we find in that pafiageof Herodotus (rf), 
which mentions Phidippides. In the confulate of Fon- 
teius and Vipfanus, in the reign of Nero, a boy of nine 
years old, ran feventy-five thoufand paces {b) between 
noon and night. Pliny adds, that in his time there 
were runners, who ran one hundred and fixty thou- 
fand paces (c) in the circus. Our wonder at fuch a pro- 
digious fpeed will increafe, (continues he) (d) if we re~ 

fled:, that when Tiberius went to Germany to his 
brother Drufus, then at the point of death, he could 
$ot arrive there in lefs than four and twenty hours, 
though the diftance was but two hundred thoufand 
paces, (e) and he ran with three poft chaifes f with the 

utmoft diligence. 

i. Of the Horfe-raccs. 

The race of a fingle horfe with a rider was lefs ce- 
lebrated by the antients, yet it had its favourers a- 
inongft the moll confiderable perfons, and even kings 
ihemfelves, and was attended with uncommon glory 
to the vi£tor. Pindar, in his firft ode, celebrates a 
victory of this kind, obtained by Hiero, king of Sy- 
racufe, to whom he gives the title of Kf%j$, that is, 

Fitter in the horft-race ; which name was given to the 
horfes carrying only a fingle rider, K^t^. Some- 
times the rider led another horfe by the bridle, and 
then the horfes were called Defultorii, and their ride 
Defultoresj becaufe, after a number of turns in the 
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{*) Plin. 1. 7. c. to. (y) 57 leagues. (z) Co leagues. (a) Her. 

L 6. c. 106. (l>) 30 leagues. (c) More than 53 leagues* (</) Vil 
.Max. 1. 5. c. 5. (e) 67 leagues. 

*J- lie bad only a guide, and one officer with him. 
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Stadium, they changed horfes by dexferoufly vaulting 
from one to the other. A furprizing addrefs was ne- 
celfary upon this occafion, efpecially in an age unac- 
quainted with the ufe of ftirrops, and when the horfes 
had no faddles, which flill made the leap more diffi- 
cult. In the armies there were alfo cavalry * called 
DefultoreS) who vaulted from one horfe to another, as 
occafion required, and were generally Numidians. 

3. Of the Chariot-races. 

This kind of race was the moft renowned of all 
the exercifes ufed in the games of the antients, and 
that from whence moft honour redounded to the vic- 
tors ; which is not to be wondered at, if we confide r 
their origin. It is plain, they were derived from the 
Conftant cuftom of princes, heroes, and great men, of 
fighting in battle upon chariots. Homer has an in- 
finity of examples of this kind. This being admitted 
as a cuftom, it is natural to fuppofe it very agreeable 
to thefe heroes, to have their charioteers as expert as 
poffible in driving, as their fuccefs depended, in a ve- 
ry great meafure, upon the addrefs of their drivers. 
It was antiently, therefore, only to perfons of the 
firft confideration, that this office was confided. 
Hence arofe a laudable emulation to excel others hi 
the art of guiding a chariot, and a kind of neceflity 
to pra£ife it very much, for the attainment of it* 
The high rank of the perfons, who made ufe of cha- 
riots, enobled, as it always happens, an exercife pecu- 
liar to them. The other exercifes were adapted to 
private foldiers and horfemen, as wreftling, runnkig M 
and the fingle horfe-race ; but the ufe of chariots hi 
the field was always referved to princes, and generals 
of armies. 

Hence it was, that all thofe, who prefented them- 

* Nec omnes Numidse in dex- nam, !n reccntem cquum ex fdfi* 
tro locati cornu, fed quibus deful- armatis traniukare mos erat : tan- 
torum in modum binos trahentibus ta velocitas ipui, tnmque docile 

equosj inter acerriinam faepe pug- equorum genus. cit. Lit/, hi. 23,. 
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felves in the Olympic games to difpute the prize in 
the chariot-races, were perfons confiderable either for 
their riches, their birth, their employments, or great 
aft ions. Kings themfelves afpired paflionately to this 
glory, from the belief, that the title of vi&or in thefe 
games, was fcarcc inferior to that of conqueror, and 
that the Olympic palm added new dignity to the 
fplendors of a throne. Pindar's odes inform us, that 
Gelon and Hiero, kings of Syracufe, were of that 
opinion. Dionyfius, who reigned there long after 
them, carried the fame ambition much higher. Phi- 
lip of Macedon had thefe vi&ories ftampt upon his 
coins, and feemed as much affe&ed with them, as 
with thofe obtained againft the enemies of his ftate. 
(e) All the world knows the anfwer of Alexander the 

Great on this fubjedt. When his friends afked him, 
whether he would difpute the prize of the races in 
thefe games ? Tes 9 faid he, if kings were to be my an- 
tagontfls. Which fhews, that he would not have dif- 
dained thefe exercifes, if there had been competitors 
in them worthy of him. 

The chariots were generally drawn by two or four 
horfes, placed in a row: biga, quadriga. Sometimes 
mules fupplied the place of horfes, and then the cha- 
riot was called imm* Pindar, in the fifth ode of his 
iirft book, celebrates one Pfaumis, who had obtained 
a triple viftory ; one by a chariot drawn by four 
horfes, rirfiW? ; another by one drawn by mules, 
i&m ; and the third by a fingle horfe, x/a*ti, which 
the title of the ode exprefies. 

Thefe chariots, upon a fignal given, ftarted toge- 
ther from a place called Carceres. Their places 
were regulated by lot, which was not an indifferent 
circumftance as to the victory ; for being to turn round 
a boundary, the chariot on the left was nearer than 
thofe on the right, which in confequence had a greater 
compafs to take. It appears from feveral paflages in 
Pindar, and efpecially from one in Sophocles, which 

Plut. in Alex. p. 666. 

* Khali 
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I /hall cite very foon, that they ran twelve times 
round the Stadium, He that came in fir ft the twelfth 
round was vidlor. The chief art confided in taking 
the bed ground at the turning of the boundary : for 
if the charioteer drove too near it, he was in danger 
of dafhing the chariot to pieces; and if he kept too 
wide of it, his neareft antagonift might cut the way 
upon him, and get foremoft. 

It is obvious that thefe chariot-races could not be 
run without fome danger; for as the * motion of the 
wheels was very rapid, and grazed againft the boun- 
dary in turning, the leaft error in driving would have 
broke the chariot in pieces, and might have dange- 
roufly wounded the charioteer. An example of winch 
we find in the Eledtra of Sophocles, who gives an 
admirable defcription of this kind of race, run by ten 
competitors. The falfe Orefl.es, at the twelfth and 
]aft round, having only one antagonift, the reft ha- 
ving been thrown out, was fo unfortunate to break 
cne of his wheels again ft the boundary, and falling 
out of his feat entangled in the reins, the horfes drag- 
ged him violently forwards along with them, and 
tore him to pieces : but this very feldom happened. 
(f) To avoid fuch danger, Neftor gives the follow- 
ing direflions to his fon Antilochus, who was going 



4; 



to difpute the prize in the chariot- races. " My fon," 
fays he, 4C drive your horfes as near as poffible to 
c< the turning; for which reafon always inclining 
your body over your chariot, get the left of your 
competitors, and encouraging the horfe on the right, 
give him the rein, whilft the near horfe, hard held, 
turns the boundary fo clofe to it, that the nave of 
iC the wheel feems to graze upon it; but have a care 
of running againft the {tone, left you wound your 
" horfes, and dafli the chariot in pieces. 

Father Montfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his 

(/) Horn. II. 1. 23. v. 334, &c. 

* Metaque fervidis Evitata rctis, Ihrat. Od, I. 
The geal ftund by tie burning tvhccls 
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opinion very confiderablc, in regard to the places of 
thofe, wf o contended fcr the prize in the chariot-race. 
They all ftarted indeed from the fame line, and at 
the fame time, and fo far had no advantage of each 
other; but he, whole lot gave him the firft: place, 
being neareft the boundary at the end of the career, 
and having but a fmall compafs to defcribe in turning 
about it, had lefs way to make than the fecond, third, 
fourth, £?V ; efpecially when the chariots were drawn 
by four horfes, which took up a greater fpace between 
the firft and the others, and obliged them to make a 
larger circle in coming round. This advantage twelve 
t'mes together, as it muft happen, admitting the Sta- 
dium was to be run round twelve times, gave fuch a 
fuperiority to the firft, as feemed to allure him infalli- 
bly of the viflory againft all his competitors. To 
me it feems, that the fleetnefs of the horfes, joined 
with the addrefs of the driver, might countervail this 
odds ; either by getting before the firft, or by taking 

his place, if not in the firft, in fome of the fubfequent 
rounds : for it is not to be fuppofed, that in the pro- 
grefs of the race, the antagonists always continued in 
the fame order they ftarted. They often changed 
places in a fhort interval of time, and in that variety 
and viciflitudc confided all the diverfion of the fpe£la- 
tors. 

It was not required, that thofe who difputed the 
viftory Ihould enter the lifts, and drive their chariots 
in perfon. Their being fpedators of the games, or 
fending their horfes thither was fufticient ; but in ei- 
ther cafe, it was previoufly neceflary to regifter the 
names of the perfons, for whom the horfes were to 
run, either in the chariot or finrrle horfe-races. 

(g) At the time, that the city of Potid^ea furren- 
dered to Philip, three couriers brought him advices ; 
the firft, that the Jllyrians had been defeated in a 
great battle by his general Parmenio; the fecond, that 

he had carried the prize of the horfe-race in the Olym- 

far) PJut. in Alex. p. 666, 

pic 
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pic games ; and the third, that the queen was delU 
vered of a fon. Plutarch feems to infinuate, that 
Philip was equally delighted with each of thefe cir- 
cum ftances. 

(h) Hiero fent horfes to Olympia to run for the 
prize, and caufed a magnificent pavilion to be ere&ed 
for them. Upon this occafion Themiflocles haran- 
gued the Greeks, to perfuade them to pull down the 
tyrant's pavilion, who had refufed his aid againft the 
common enemy, and to hinder his horfes from run- 
ning with the reft. It does not appear that any re- 
gard was had to this remonftrancc; for we find by 
one of Pindar's odes, compofed in honour of Hiero, 
that he won the prize in the equcftrian races. 

(/) No one ever carried the ambition of making a 
great figure in the public games of Greece lb far as 
Alcibiades, in which he diftinguilhed himfelf in the 
moil fplcndid manner, by the great number of horfes 
and chariots, which he kept only for the races. 
There never was either private perfon or king, that 
fent, as he did, feven chariots at once to the Olym- 
pic games, wherein he carried the firfi, fecond, and 
third prizes ; an honour no one ever had before him. 
The famous poet Euripides celebrated thefe victories in 
an ode, of which Plutarch has preferved a fragment, 
in vit. Alcib. The vi£tor, after having made a funip- 
tuous facrifice to Jupiter, gave a magnificent feaft to 
the innumerable multitude of the fpe&ators at the 
games. It is not eafy to comprehend, how the wealth 
of a private perfon (hould fuffice to fo enormous an 
cxpence : but Antifthenes, the fcholar of Socrates, 
who relates what he faw, informs us, that many ci- 
ties of the allies, in a kind of emulation with each 
other, fupplied Alcibiades with all things ncceflary 
for the fupport of fuch incredible magnificence. Equi- 
pages, horfes, tents, facrifices, the mod exquifite pro- 
vifions, the moft delicate wines, in a word, all that 
was necefiary to the fupport of his table or train. 

{b) Plut. in Thcmift. p. 124. (/) Plut, in Alcibiatl, p. 196. 
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The pafTage is remarkable ; for the fame author af- 
fures us, that this was not only done when Alcibiades 
went to the Olympic games, but in all his military 
expeditions and journeys by land or fea. cc Where- 
" ever," fays he, " Alcibiades travelled, he made 
<c ufe of four of the allied cities as his fervants. Ephe- 
" fus furnifhed him with tents, as magnificent as 
<c thofe of the Perfians. Chios took care to provide 
" for his horfes ; Cyzicum fupplied him with facri- 
4< fices, and provifions for his table j and Lefbos gave 
ic him wine, with all the other neceflaries of his 
" houfe." 

I muft not omit, in fpeaking of the Olympic games, 

that the ladies were admitted to difpute the prize in 
them as well as the men ; which many of them ob- 
tained, [k) Cynifca, fifter of Agefilaus king of Spar- 
ta, firft opened this new path of glory to her fex, 
and was proclaimed vi&rix in the race of chariots 
with four horfes. (/) This victory, which till then 
had no example, did not fail of being celebrated with 

ail poffible fplendor. {rn) A magnificent monument 
was ere<Pced in Sparta in honour of Cynifca; and the 
Lacedaemonians, though otherwife very little fenfible 
to the charms of poetry, appointed a poet to tranfmit 
this new triumph to pofterity, and to immortalize its 
memory by an infeription in verfe. (n) She herfelf 
dedicated a chariot of brafs* drawn by four horfes, 
in the temple of Delphos; in which the charioteer 
was a!fo reprefented; a certain proof that (he did not 
drive it herfelf. (o) In procefs of time the pifturc of 
Cynifca, drawn by the famous Apelles, was annexed 
to it, and the whole adorned w T ith many inferiptions 
in honour of that Spartan heroine* 

(k) Paufan. I. 3. p. 172. (/) p. p. 272, 

(H) Id. 1. 5. p. 309. {0) Paufan. 1. 6. p. 344. 
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Sect. VIII. Of the honours and rewards^ granted 

to the viftors. 

THESE honours and rewards were of fevera! 
kinds. The fpe&ators acclamations in honour of 
the victors were only a prelude to the rewards dcfign- 

ed them. Thefe rewards weie different wreaths of 
wild olive, pine, parfley, or laurel, according to the 
different places where the games were celebrated, 
Thofe crowns were always attended with branches of 
palm, that the vidtors carried in their right hands ; 
which cuftom, according to Plutarch (/>), arofe, (per- 
haps) from the nature of the palm-tree, which dis- 
plays new vigour the more endeavours are ufed to 
crufh or bend it, and is a fymbol of the champion's 
courage and refiftance in the attainment of the prize. 
As he might be viftor more than once in the fame 
games, and fomctimcs on the fame day, he might al~ 
fo receive feveral crowns and palms. 

When the vicHlor had received the crown and palm, 
an herald, preceded by a trumpet, conduced hint 
through the Stadium ; and proclaimed aloud his name 
and country, who paficd in that kind of review be- 
fore the people, whilft they redoubled their acclama- 
tions and applaufcs at the fight of him. 

When he returned to his own country, the people 

came out in a body to meet him, and conducted him 
into the citv, adorned with all the marks of his vic- 
tory, and riding upon a chariot drawn by four horfes. 
He made his entry not through the gates, but through 
a breach purpofely made in the walls. Lighted 
torches were carried before him, and a numerous 
train followed to do honour to the proceflion. 

The Athletic triumph almoft always concluded with 
feafts, made for the victors, then relations and friends, 
cither at the expence of the public, or by particulars, 
who regaled not only their families and friends, but 
often a great part of the fpe&ators. (q) Aicibiades 

(/>) Syxnpofc I, 8, qunrf. 4. (?) Plut. in Ak;b, p, 196. 
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after having Sacrificed to Jupiter, which was always 
the firft care of the vidtor, treated the whole aflem- 
bly. Lcophron did the fame, as Athenaeus reports (r) ; 
who adds, that Empedocles of Agrigentum, having 
conquered in the fame games, and not having it in his 
power, being a Pythagorean, to regale the people 
with flefh or fifh, he caufed an ox to be made of 
a pane, compofed of myrrh, incenfe, and all forts of 
fpices, of which pieces were given to all who were 
prefent. 

One of the moft honourable privileges, granted to 
the Athletic victors, was the right of taking place at 
the public games. At Sparta it was a cuflom for the 
king to take them with him in military expeditions 
to fight *ncar his pcrfon, and to be his guard ; which 
with rcafon was judged very honourable. Another 
privilege, in which the ufeful united with the honour- 
able, was that of being maintained for the reft of their 
lives at the expence of their country, (s) That this 
ex pence might not become too chargeable to the ftate, 
Solon reduced the penfion of a vidtor in the Olym- 
pic games to five hundred drachma's (t) ; in the I (th- 
in ian to an hundred and in the reft in propor- 
tion. The vi£tor, and ins country confidered this 
pen/Ion hfs as a relief of the champion's indigence, 
than as a mark of honour and diftin£tion. 'They 
were alfo exempted from all civil offices and employ- 
ments. 

The celebration of the games being over, one of 
the firft applications of the magiftrates, who prcfided 
in them, was to inferibe in the public regifter, the 

name and country of the Athlete, who had carried 
the prizes, and to annex the fpecies of combat, in 
which they had been victorious. The chariot-race 
had the preference to all other games. From whence 
the hiftorians, who date their fa#s by the Olympiads, 
as Thucydides, DionyRus Halicarnafieus, Diodorus Si- 

(r) Lib. 1. p. 3. (s) DIog. Lacrt. in Solon, p. 37, 
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cuius, and Paufanias, almoft always exprefs the Olym- 
piad by the name and country of the vigors in that 
race. 

The praifes of the victorious Athletae were amongft 
the Greeks one of the principal fubjefts of their ly- 
ric poetry. We find, that all the odes of the four 
books of Pindar turn upon it, each of which takes 
its title from the games, in which the combatants fig- 
nalized tbemfelvts, whofe victories thofe poems cele- 
brate. The poet indeed frequently enriches his mat- 
ter, by calling in to the champion's affi fiance, inca- 
pable alone of infpiring all the enthufiafm neccflary, 
the aid of the gods, heroes, and princes, who have 
any relation to his fubjeft 5 and to fupport the flights 
of imagination, to which he abandons himfclf. Be- 
fore Pindar, the poet Simonides p raft i fed the fame 
manner of writing, intermingling the praifes of the 

gods and heroes with thofe of the champions, whofe 
viftories he fang, (*) It is related upon this head, that 
one of the vi (Stars in boxing, called Scopas, having 
agreed with Simonides for a poem upon his vidtary, 
the poet, according to cuftom, after having given the 
higheft praifes to the champion, expatiates in a long 
digreflion to the honour of Caftor and Pollux. Sco- 
pas fatisfied in appearance with the performance of 
Simonides, paid him however only the third part of 
the fum agreed on, referring him for the remainder 
to the Tyndarides, whom he had celebrated fo well. 
And he was well paid their part in effeft, if we may 
believe the fequeh For at the feaft given by the 
champion, whilft the guefis were at table, a fervant 
came to Simonides, and told him, that two men, co- 
vered with dull and fwcat, were at the door, and de- 
fired to fpeak with him in all hafte. He had fcarce 
fet Lis foot out of the chamber, in order to go to 

them, when the roof fell in, and crufhed the cham- 
pion with all Ins gueds to death. 

(x\ Cic. Ac orut. I. z* n. y?. 3 "-5. Vhu\l J. f; b. 24, Qutntil, 

ft r -* 
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Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame 

of the champions. Statues were creeled to the vi&ors, 
efpccially in the Olympic games, in the very place 
where they had been crowned, and fometimes in that 
of their birth alfo ; which was commonly done at the 
cx pence of their country. Amongft the ftatues, 
which adorned Olympia, were thofe of fcveral chil- 
dren of ten or twelve years old, who had obtained 
the prize at that age in the Olympic games. They 
did not only raife fuch monuments to the champions, 
but to the very hor fes, to whofe {wlhncfs ihey were 
indebted for the Agoniftic crown; and (y) Paufanias 
mentions one, which was creeled in honour of a mare, 
called Aura, whofe hiftory is worth repeating. Phi- 
dolas, her rider, having fallen off in the beginning of 
the race, the mare continued to run in the fame man- 
ner as if he had been upon her back. She outftript 
all the reft, and upon the found of the trumpets, which 
was ufual toward the end of the race to animate the 
competitors, flic redoubled her vigour and courage, 
turned round the goal ; and, as if (he had been fenfi- 
blc of the victory, prefented herfelf before the judges 
of the games. The Ekeans declared Phidolas vi&or, 
with permiflion to ere6t a monument to himfelf and 
the mare, that had ferved him fo well. 

Sect. IX. The different tafle of the Creeks and Ro~ 

vians, i?i regard to public /lews. 

T>EF ORE I make an end of obferving upon the 
combats and games fo much in efiimation amongft 
the Greeks, I beg the reader's pcrmiilion to make a 
reflexion, that may ferve to explain the different cha- 
racters of the Greeks and Romans, with regard to 
this fubjevft. 

The m-jft common entertainment of the latter, at 
which the fair fex, by nature tender and companionate, 
were prefent in throngs, was the combats of the gla- 
diators, and of men with bears and liens j in which 

{}) Lib. 6. p. 3C?. 
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the cries of the wounded and dying, and the abun- 
dant effulion of human blood, fupplied a grateful fpe- 
chcle for a whole people, who feafted their cruel eyes 
with the favage pleafure of feeing men murder one 
another in cool blood, and in the times of the perfe- 
ctions, with the tearing in pieces of old men and in- 
fants, of women and tender virgins, whofe age and 

weaknefs are apt to excite compaflion in the hardeft 
hearts. 

In Greece thefe combats were abfolutely unknown, 
and were only introduced into fome cities, after their 
fubje£Hon to the Roman people. (%) The Athenians, 
however, whofe diftinguifhing charaflerifticks were 
benevolence and humanity, never admitted them into 
their city ; and when it was propofed to' introduce 
the combats of the gladiators, that they might not be 
outdone by the Corinthians in that point, Firjl throw 
down y cried out an * Athenian from the midft of the 
aflembly, throw down the altar^ erected above a thou- 
sand years ago by our ancejlors to Mercy. 

It muft be allowed in this refpe&, that the conduct 
and wifdom of the Greeks was infinitely fuperior to 
that of the Romans. I fpeak of the wifdom of Pa- 
gans. Convinced that the multitude, too much go- 
verned by the objects of fenfe to be fufficiently amu- 
fed and entertained with the pleafures of the under- 
ftanding, could be delighted only with fenfible objects, 
both nations were ftudious to divert them with games 
and fhews, and fuch external contrivances, as were 
proper to affe£t the fenfes. In the inftitution of 
which, each follows its peculiar genius and difpofition. 

The Romans, educated in war, and accufiomed to 
battles, retained, notwithftanding the poiitcnefs upon 
which they piqued themielvcs, fomething of their an- 
tient ferocity ; and hence it was, that the effufion of 
blood, and the murders exhioited in their public fhews, 

(x) Lucian in vit. Demomft. p. 1014. 

* I: -mas Demortax a celebrated had been. lie JJourificd in the 
fbilojjfhcr } tvhfe difapk Lucian reign of Marcus Aurdiuu 

far 
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far from infpiring them with horror, was a grateful 
entertainment to them. 

The infolent pomp of triumphs flows from the fame 
fource, and argues no lefs inhumanity. To obtain 
this honour, it was necefiary to prove, that eight or 
ten thou fa nd men at leaft had been JcilJed in battle. 
The fpoils, which were carried with fo much often- 
tation, proclaimed, that an infinity of honeft families 
had been reduced to the utmoft mifery. The innu- 
merable troop of captives had been free perfons a few 
days before, and were often diflinguifhabte for honour, 
merit, and virtue. The reprefcn tation of the towns 
that had been taken in the war, explained, that they 
had facked, plundered, and burnt the moft opulent 
cities ; and either deflroyed, or cnflaved their inha- 
bitants. In fine, nothing was more inhuman, than 
to drag kings and princes in chains before the chariot 
of a Roman citizen, and to infult their misfortunes 
and humiliation in that public manner. 

(a) The triumphal arches, erected under the empe- 
rors, where the enemies appeared with chains upon 
their hands and legs, could proceed only from an 
haughty fiercenefs of difpofition, and an inhuman 
pride, that took delight in immortalizing the fhame 
and for row of futje&ed nations. 

The joy of the Greeks after a victory was far more 
rnodeft. They erected trophies indeed, but of wood* 

a matLer little durable, which would foon confume; 
and thofe it was prohibited to renew. Plutarch's rea- 
fon for this is admirable*. After time had deftroyed 
and obliterated the marks of di/Tenfion and enmity, 
that had divided the people, it would have been the 
crxtfc of odious and barbarous animofity, to have 
thought of re-eftablifhing them, and to have perpe- 
tuated the remembrance of antient quarrels, which 

(c'j Plut, ?n Q^iarft. Rom. p. 273. 

could 
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Could not be buried too foon in filence and oblivion. 
He adds, that the trophies of ftone and brafs, fince 
fubftituted to thofe of wood, reflect no honour upon 
thofe who introduced the cuftom. 

(b) I am pleafed with the grief of Agefilaus's coun- 
tenance after a confiderable vidory, wherein a great 
number of his enemies, that is to fay of Greeks, were 
left upon the field, and to hear him utter, with fighs 
and groans, thefe words, fo full of moderation and 
humanity : " Oh unhappy Greece, to deprive thy 
u felf of fo many brave citizens, and to deftroy thofe 

" who had been fufficient to have conquered all the 
" Barbarians ! " 

The fame fpirit of moderation and humanity pre- 
vailed in the public fhews of the Greeks, Their fe- 
ftivab had nothing mournful or afflictive in them. 
Every thing in thofe feafts tended to delight, friend- 
fhip, and harmony : and in that confifted one of the 
greateft advantages which rcfulted to Greece, from 
the folemnization of thefe games. The republics, fe- 
parated by diftance of country, and diverfity of inte- 
refts, having the opportunity of meeting from time 
to time in the fame place, and in the midft of rejoi- 
cing and fcftivity, allied themfelves more ftridly with 
one another, apprized each other of their ftrength 9 
animated each other againft the Barbarians and the 
common enemies of their liberty, and made up their 
differences by the mediation of fome neutral ftate in 
alliance with them. The fame language, manners* 
fieri fices, exercifes, and worfliip, all confpired to unite 
the feveral little ftates of Greece into one great and 
formidable nation ; and to preferve amongft them the 
fame difpofkion, the fame principles, the fame zeal 
for their liberty, and the fame paffion for the arts and 
fciences. 

Plut, in Lacon t Apophthegm, p. 21 1» 
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ARTICLE IV. 

Of the prizes of wlt^ and the Jhews and reprefentatlons 

of the theatre. 

I Have referved for the conclufion of this head 
another kind of competition, which does not at all 
depend upon the ftrength, adtivity, and addrefs of the 
body, and may be called with reafon the combat of 
the mind ; wherein the orators, hiftorians, and poets, 
made- trial of their capacities, and fubmitted their pro- 
du&ions to the cenfure and judgment of the public. 
The emulation in this fort of difpute was moft lively 
and ardent, as the vi£tory in queflion might juftly be 
deemed to be infinitely fuperior to all the other?, be- 
caufe it affe&s the man more nearly, is founded in his 
perfonal and internal qualities, and decides the merit 
of his wit and capacity ; which are advantages we are 
apt to afpire at with the utmoft vivacity and paiTion, 
and of which we are leaft of all inclined to renounce 
the glory to others. 

It was a great honour, and at the fame time a moft 
fenfiblc plcafure, for writers, who are generally fend 
of fame and applaufe, to have known how to recon- 
cile the voices in their favour of fo numerous and /e- 
lect an aflembly, as that of the Olympic games ; in 
which were prefent all the fineft geniuflcs of Greece, 
and all the beft judges of the excellency of a work, 

This theatre was equally open to hiftory, eloquence, 
and poetry. 

Herodotus read his hiftory in the Olympic games 
to all Greece, afiemblcd at them, and was heard with 
fuch applaufe, that the names of the nine Mufes were 
given to the nine books, which compofc his work, 
and the people cried out wherever he pa fled, Tbafs 

ht\ w r >o has tvrole our hi ft cry, and celebrated our glori* 
ous fucctfjes againft the barbarians fo excellently. 

All wiio had been prefent at the games did after- 

(<:) Lucian. in IlcrcJ. p. 62a. 
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. wards make every part of Greece refound with the 
name and glory of this illuftrious hiftorian. 

Lucian, who writes the fa£fc I have repeated, adds, 
that after the example of Herodotus, many of the 
fophifts and rhetoricians went to Olympia to read the 
harangues of their compofing ; finding that the fhort- 
eft and mod certain method of acquiring a great re- 
putation in a little time. 

(d) Plutarch obferves, that Lyfias the famous Athe- 
nian orator, cotemporary with Herodotus, pronounced 
a fpeech in the Olympic games, wherein he congra- 
tulated the Greeks upon their reconciliation with each 
other, and their having united to reduce the power 
of Dionyfius the tyrant, as upon the greateft adtion 
they had ever done. 

(e) We may judge of the paffion of the poets to fig- 
nalize themfelves in thefe folemn games, from that of 
Dionyfius himfelf. That prince, who had the foolifh 
vanity to believe himfelf the mo ft excellent poet of 
his time, appointed readers, called in the Greek jxtySbt, 
(RJiapfodi/isy) to read feveral pieces of his compofing 
at Olympia. When they began to pronounce the 
verfes of the royal poet, the ftrong and harmonious 
voices of the readers occafioned a profound filence* 
and they were heard at firft with the greateft atten- 
tion, which continually decreafed as they went on, 
and turned at laft into downright horfe-laughs and 

hooting; fo miferable did the verfes appear, (f) He 
comforted himfelf for this difgrace by a vi&ory he 
gained fometime after in the feaft of Bacchus at Athens, 
in which he caufed a tragedy of his compofition to 
be reprefented. 

The difputes of the poets in the Olympic games 
Were nothing, in comparifon with the ardor and emu- 
lation, exprefTed by them at Athens : which is what 
remains to be fa id upon this fubjed, and therefore I 
fhall conclude with it ; taking occafion to give my 

(d) Pint, de vit. Orat. p. 836. (*) Diod. J. 14. p. 318. 

If) Diod, J t 15, p. 3S4. 
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readers at the fame time, a fhort view of the fhew 
and reprefentations of the theatre of the antiems 
Thofe, who would be more fully informed in thi 
fubjeft, will find it treated at large in a work late!) 

made public by the reverend father Brumoi, the ~ 
fuit 5 a work, which abounds with profound know* 
ledge and erudition, and with reflexions entirely 
new, deduced from the nature of the poems, of which 

it treats, I fhall make confiderable ufe of that piece, 

and often without citing it j which is not uncommon 
with me. 

Sect. I. Extraordinary paffion of the Athenians f:r 
the entertainments of the ft age. Emulation of tht 
poets in difputhig the prizes in thcfe reprefeniaiionu 
A Jhort idea of dramatic poetry. 

mm K^\ O people ever expreffed fo much ardor and paf- 

fion for the entertainments of the theatre as the 
Greeks, and efpecially the Athenians. The reafon of 
which is obvious : no people ever demonftrated fuch 
extent of genius, nor carried fo far the love of elo- 
quence and poefy, tafte for the fciences, juftnefs of 
fentiments, elegance of car, and delicacy in all the 
refinements of language. * A poor woman, who 
fold herbs at Athens, diftinguifhed Theophraftus to 
be a ftranger by a fingle word, which he made ufe of 
in expreffing himfelf. The common people got the 
tragedies of Euripides by heart. The genius of eve- 
ry nation exprefTes itfelf in the people's manner of pal- 
fing their time, and in their pleafures. The great 
employment and delight of the Athenians were to 
amufe themfelves with works of wit, and to judge 
of the dramatic pieces, that were a&ed by the public 
authority fevcral times a year, efpecially at the feafts 

of Bacchus, when the tragic and comic poets difpu- 
ted for the prize. The former ufed to prefent four of 
their pieces at a time; except Sophocles, who did not 

* Attica anus Theophraftum, annotata unius affeftatione vcrci) 

hominem aliocjui difcrtifiimuni, hofpitem dixit, ^///r. 1. 8. c. J» 

think 
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think fit to continue fo laborious an exercife, and 
confined himfelf to one performance, when he difpu- 
ted the prize. 

The ftate appointed judges, to determine upon the 
merit of the tragic or comic pieces, before they were 
reprefented in the feftivals. They were a£ted before 
them in the prefence of the people; but undoubtedly 
with no great preparation. The judges gave their fuf- 
frages, and that performance, which had the moft 
voices, was declared victorious, received the crown as 
fuch, and was received with all poffible pomp at the 
expence of the republic. This did not, however, ex- 
clude fuch pieces, as were only in the fecond or third 
clafs. The beft had not always the preference ; for 
what times were exempt from party, caprice, igno- 
rance, and prejudice? (g) ./Elian is very angry with 
the judges, who, in one of thefe difputes, gave only 
the fecond place to Euripides. He accufes them of 
judging either without capacity, or of giving their 
voices for hire. It is eafy to conceive the warmth and 

emulation, which thefe difputes and public rewards 
excited amongft the poets, and how much they con- 
tributed to the perfection, to which Greece carried 
dramatic performances. 

The dramatic poem introduces the perfons them- 
felves, fpeaking and afting upon the ft age : in the 
epic, on the contrary, only the poet relates the diffe- 
rent adventures of his characters. It is natural to be 
delighted with fine defcriptions of events, in which 
illuftrious perfons and whole nations are interefted ; 
and hence the epic poem had its origin. But we are 
quite differently affe&ed with hearing thofe perfons 
themfelves, with being confidents of their moft fecret 
fentiments, and auditors and fpe&ators of their refo- 
lutions, enterprizes, and the happy, or unhappy events 
attending them. To read, and fee an action, are 
quite different things. We are infinitely more moved 
with what is a#ed, than with what we read* The 

(?) /Elian. !. z. c. 8. 
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fpe&ator, agreeably deceived by an imitation fo near* 

]y approaching life, miftakes the picture for the origi- 
nal, and thinks the objedl real. This gave birth to 

dramatic poetry, which includes tragedy and comedy, 
To thefe may be added the fatyric poem, which 
derives its name from the Satyrs, rural gods, who 
were the chief characters in it j and not from the 
tire 9 a kind of abufive poetry, which has no refem, 
blance to this, and is of a much later date. The fa- 
tyric poem was neither tragedy nor comedy, but 
fomething between both, participating of the charac- 
ter of each. The poets, who difputed the prize, ge- 
nerally added one of thefe pieces to their tragedies, 
to allay the grave and folemn of the one, with the 
mirth and plcafantry of the other. There is but one 
example of this antient poem come down to us, 
which is the Cyclops of Euripides. 

I fhall confine myfclf upon this head to tragedy 
and comedy \ which had both their origin amongft 
the Greeks, who looked upon them as fruits of their 

own growth, of which they could never have enough. 
Athens was remarkable for an extraordinary appetite 
of this kind. Thefe two poems, which were a long 
time comprized under the general name of tragedy, 
received there by degrees fuch improvements, as at 
length raifed them to their laft perfection. 

Sect. II. The origin and progrefs of Tragedy. Pocii 
tuho excelled in it at Athens •> /F.fcbylus, Soph&ch'^ 
and Euripides. 

THERE had been many tragic and comic poets 
•* before Thefpis ; but as they had altered nothing 

in the original rude form of this poem, and Thefpis 
was the firft that made any improvement in it, he 
was generally efteemed its inventor. Before him, tra- 
gedy was no more than a jumble of buffoon tales in 
the comic ftyle, intermixed with the tinging of a cho- 
rus in praife of Bacchus i for it is to the fcafts of that 

trod, 
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god, celebrated at the time of the vintage, that tra- 
gedy owes its birth, 

(h) La Tragedie, informe & groffiere en naifiant, 
N'etoit qu'un fimple Chceur, ou chacun en danfant, 
Et du dieu des raiiins entonnant Jes louanges, 
S'effor^oit d' attirer de fertiles vendanges. 
La, le vin & la joie eveilJant Jes elprits, 
Du plus habile chantre un bouc etoit le prix, 
Formlefs and grofs did tragedy arife. 
A fimple chorus i rather mad than wife ; 
For fruitful vintages the dancing throng 
Roar*d to the god of grapes a drunken fong : 
Wild mirth, and wine, fuflain'd the frantic note. 
And the bejl finger had the prize, a goat. 

Thefpis made feveral alterations in it, which Ho- 
race describes after Ariftotle, in his art of poetry. 
The * firft was to carry his adlors about in a cart, 
whereas before they ufed to fing in the ftreets, where- 
ever chance led them. Another was to have their 
faces fmeared over with wine-lees inftead of a&ing 
without difguife as at firft. He alfo introduced a 
character amongft the chorus, who, to give the a&ors 
time to reft themfelves, and to take breath, repeated 
the adventures of fome illuftrious perfon ; which re- 
cital, at length, gave place to the fubjeds of tragedy, 

(7) Thefpis fut le premier, qui barbouille de lie, 
■ Promena par les bourgs cette heureufe folie, 
Et d'Afteurs mal ornes chargeant un tombereau, 
Amufa les pafTans d'un fpe&acle nouveau. 

Firjl Thefpis, fmear 9 d with lees, and void of art % 
'The grateful folly vented from a cart j 

(*») Boilcau Art. Poet. Cant. 3. (/) Ibid. 

* Ignotum traglcae genus invenifle Cainccnae 
Dicitur, et plauftris vcxifie poemata Thefpis, 
Quae canerent agerentque perundti fecibus ora. Ho>\ dc Art, Pcet, 

When Thefpis firjl cxpofed the tragic r:ufe y 
Rude nvere the atlors, and a cart the fcene y 
Where gbaftly faccs y fmeared ivitb ices of ivine. 

Frighted the children 3 and amused the crowd. 

Rofcom, Art cf Poet, 

And 
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And as his tawdry aSlors drove about y 

The fight was new^ and charm' d the gaping rout. 

{k) Thefpis lived in the time of Solon. That wift 
legiflator, upon feeing his pieces performed, exprefied 
his diflike, by finking his ftaff againft the ground; 
apprehending, that thefe poetical fictions, and idle 
ftories, from mere theatrical reprefen tat ions would foon 
become matters of importance, and have too great a 
fhare in all public and private affairs. 

It is not fo eafy to invent, as to improve the in- 
ventions of others. The alterations Thefpis made in 
tragedy gave room for /Efchylus to make new and 
more confiderable of his own* (/) He was born at 
Athens, in the firft year of the fixtieth Olympiad, 
He took upon him the profeffion of arms, at a time 
when the Athenians reckoned almoft as many heroes 
as citizens. He was at the battles of Marathon, Sa- 
lami's, and Platsea, where he did his duty, (m) But 
his difpofition called him elfewhere, and put him upon 
entering into another courfe, where no lefs glory was 
to be acquired ; and where he was foon without any 
competitors. As a fuperior genius, he took upon him 
to reform, or rather to create tragedy anew; of which 
he has, in confequence, been always acknowledged 
the inventor, and father. F. Brumoi, in a diflerta- 
tion which abounds with wit and good fenfe, explains 
the manner in which /Efchylus conceived the true 
idea of tragedy from Homer's epic poems. That 
poet himfelf ufed to fay, that his works were only 
copies in relievo of Homer's draughts in the Iliad and 

Odyfley. 

Tragedy therefore took a new form under him. 
He gave * mafks to his actors, adorned them with 

rubes 

(k) A. M. 3440. Ant. J. C. 564. Piut. in Solon, p. 95. 
(/) A. M. 3464. Ant. J. C. 540. (m) A. M. 3 3 14. Ant. 

J. C. 490. 

# Poft hunc perfona; pallaeque repertor honeftae 

/EfchyluSj ct modicis inftravit puipita tignis, 

Et docuit magnumquc looui, nitique cothumo. Hor. ibid, 
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robes and trains, and made them wear bufkins, In- 
ftead of a cart he ere<5ied a theatre of a moderate ex- 
tent, and entirely changed their ftyle 5 which from 
being merry and burlefque as at firft, became majef- 
tic and ferious, 

(n) Efchyle dans le Choeur jetta les perfonages : 
D'un mafque plus honnete habilla les vifages : 
Sur Jes ais d'un theatre en public exhaufse 
Fit paroitre i'Adteur d'un brodequin chaufse. 

From Mfchylus the chorus learnt new grace ; 
He vciPd ivith decent masks the aftor's face^ 
Taught him in buskins firjl to tread the Jfage^ 
Aid raised a theatre to pleafe the age. 

But that was only the external part or body of tra- 
gedy. Its foul, which was the moft important and 
eflential addition of Mfchylus, confifted in the viva- 
city and fpirit of the a&ton, fuftained by the dialogue 
of the perfons of the drama introduced by him ; in 
the artful working up of the greater paffions, efpecial- 
ly of terror and pity, that, by alternately affli&ing 
and agitating the foul with mournful or terrible ob- 
jects, produce a grateful pleafure and delight from 
that very trouble and emotion ; in the choice of a 
fubjedl great, noble, affe£Hng, and contained within 
the due bounds of time, place, and a&ion. In fine, 
it is the conduct and difpofition of the whole piece, 
which, by the order and harmony of its parts, and 
the happy connexion of its incidents and intrigues, 
holds the mind of the fpe&ator in fufpenfe till the 
cataftrophe, and then reftores him his tranquillity, 
and difmifles him with fatisfa&ion. 

The chorus had been eftablifhed before TEfchylus, 
as it compofed alone, or next to alone, what was 

(;:) Boilqau Art. Poet- 

This JEfcbyius ( with indignation J faiv, 
And built a ftage> found out a decent drcfs y 
Brought vixxrds in ( a c toiler difguife J 
And taught men bozo to freak } and btiv to ac7. 

Rofconu Art. Poet. 

then 
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then called tragedy. He 



fit to incorporate it, to 



fing as chorus between the a£ts. Thus it fupplied the 
interval of refting, and was a kind of perfon of the 
drama, employed * either in giving ufeful counfels and 
falutary inductions, in efpoufing the party of inno- 
cence and virtue, in being the depofitary of fecrets, 
and the avenger of violated religion, or to fuftain all 
thofe charafters at the fame time according to Horace, 
The Coryphaeus, or principal perfon of the chorus, 
fpoke for the reft. 

In one of .^Efchylus's pieces, called the Eumenides, 
the poet reprefents Oreftes at the bottom of the ftage, 
furrounded by the furies laid afleep by Apollo. Their 
figure muft have been extremely horrible, as it is re- 
lated, that upon their waking and appearing tumul- 
tuoufly on the theatre, where they were to a<Sl as a 
chorus, fome women mifcarried with the furprize, and 
feveral children died of the fright. The chorus at 
that time confided of fifty aftors. After this acci- 



at length to twelve. 



fifteen by an exprefs law, and 



I have obferved, that one of the alterations made 



lEkhylus in tragedy was the ma 

* Aflorls partes chorus officiumque virile 

Dcfcndat, ncu quid mcdios intercinat a£lus 
Quod 



worn by his 



Jlle bonis faveatque, et concilietur amkis, 
Et regat iratos, ct amct peccare timentes. 

Illc dapes laudet menfae brevis ; illc falubrem 

Juftitiam, kgefque, et apertis otia portis, 

llle tegat commiffa, dcofque precctur et oret*, 

*Ut redeat miferis, abeat fortuna fuperbis. Hor* di Art. Put, 

The chorus Jhzuld fupply what a Ellon wants, 

And hath a generous and manly part ; 

Bridles wild rage, Icves rigid honcjiy, 

And Jlricl oljcruar.ee of impartial laws, 

Sobriety, fecurity, and peace. 

And begs the gods to turn blind fortune" 's wheel, 

To raife the wretched, and pull down the proud : 

But nothing muft be fung between the ails, 

But what fome way canduics to the plot. 

Rofcoxiii Art *f Poetry tranCat. 

actors. 
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a#ors. Thefe dramatic irufks had no rcfemblance to 
ours which only cover the face, but were a k» »u of 
cafe for the whole head, and .vhich be (ides the fea- 
tures, reprefented the beard, the hair, the ea- and 
even the ornaments, ufed by women in ruei r head- 
drefles. Thefe mafks varied according to the diffe- 
rent pieces that were a£ted. They are treated at large 

in a diflertation of Mr. Boindin's, inferted in the me- 
moirs of the academy of Belles Lettres (0). 

I could never comprehend, as I have obferved e!fe- 
where {p) in fpeaking of pronunciation, how mufks 
came to continue fo long upon the ftage of the anti- 
en ts ; for certainly they could not be ufed, without 
confiderably flattening the fpirit of the action ; which 
is principally exprefled in the countenance, the feat 
and mirror of what partes in the foul. Does it not 
often happen, that the blood, according ro its being 
put in motion by different paffions, fometimes covers 
the face with a fudden and mod eft blufh, fometimes 
enflames it with the heats of rage and fury, fome- 
times retires, leaving it pale with fear, and at others 
diffufes a calm and amiable ferenity over it: ? All thefe 
afte£lions are ftrongly imaged and diftinguifhed in the 
lineaments of the face. The mafic deprives the fea- 
tures of this energy of language, and of that life and 
foul, by which it is the faithful interpreter of all the 
fentimcnts of the heart. I do not wonder therefore 
at Cicero's remark upon the action of Rofcius. * Our 
anceftors, fays he, were better judges than we are. 
They could not wholly approve even Rofcius himfclf, 
whilit he performed in a mafk, 

/Efchvlus was in the fole poflcflion of the clorv of 

_ J * m # # m O j 

the ftage, with almoft every voice in his favour, when 
a young rival made his appearnr.ee to difpute the palm 
with him. This was Sophocles. He was born at 
Colonos, a town in Attica, in the fecond year of the 

(c) Vol. IV, (p) Manner of teaching &c. Vol IV. 

* Quo melius ncftri il II fencs, dem, magnopercLudabant. Lib, 3 , 
5ui peribnatum, rx Rofcium qui* d: orat* 22 t. 

Vol, V. K feventy 
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feventy firft Olympiad. His father was a blackfmith, 
or one who kept people of that trade to work for 
him. His firft eflay was a m after- piece. When 
upon the occafion of Cymon's having found the bones 
of Thefeus, and their being brought to Athens, a 
difpute between the tragic poets was appointed, So- 
phocles entered the lifts with ^fchylus, and carried 
the prize againft him. The antient vi&or, laden till 
then with the wreaths he had acquired, believed them 
all loft by failing of the laft, and withdrew in difguft 
into Sicily to king Hiero, the protestor and patron 
of all the learned in difgrace at Athens. He died 
there foon after in a very fingular manner, if we 
may believe Suidas. As he lay afleep in the fields 
with his head bare, an eagle taking his bald crown 
for a ftone, let a tortoife fall upon it, which killed 
him. Of ninety, or at leaft feventy tragedies, com- 
pofed by him, only feven are now extant. 

Nor have thofe of Sophocles efcaped the injury of 
time better, though one hundred and feventeen in 
number, and according to fome, one hundred and 
thirty* He retained to extreme old age all the force 
and vigour of his genius, as appears from a circum- 
flance in his hiftory. His children, unworthy of fo 
great a father, upon pretence that he had loft his 
fenfes, fummoned him before the judges, in order to 
obtain a decree, that his eftate might be taken from 
him, and put into their hands. He made no other 
defence, than to read a tragedy he was at that time 
compofing, called CEdipus at Colonos, with which 
the judges were fo charmed, that he carried his caufe 
unanimoufly, and his children, deteftcd by the whole 
aHembly, got nothing by their fuit, but the fhamc 
and infamy of fo flagrant an ingratitude. He was 
twenty times crowned victor. Some fay he expired 
in repeating his Antigone, for want of power to re- 
cover his breath after a violent endeavour to pronounce 
:i !vncr perV.J to the end. Others, that he died of 
}'■}' t:;:--»n hi. bem'j djch?c! victor contrary to Ins ex- 
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pe&ation. The figure of an hive was placed upon 
his tomb, to perpetuate the name of bee, which had 
been given him from the fweetnefs of his verfes : 
whence it is probable the notion was derived of the 
bees having fettled upon his lips, when in his cradle. 
He died in his ninetieth year (^), the fourth of the 
ninety third Olympiad, after having furvived Euripi- 
des fix years, who was not fo old as himfclf. 

The latter was born in the firft year of the feventy 
fifth Olympiad (r), at Salamin, whither his father 
Menefarchus and mother Clito had retired, when Xer- 



xes was preparing his great expedition again ft Greece. 
He applied himfelf at firft to philofophy, and amongft 
others had the celebrated Anaxagoras for his ma iter. 
But the danger incurred by that great man,, who was 
very near being made the victim of his pbilofuphica! 
tenets, inclined him to the fludy of poetry. He dis- 
covered in himfelf a genius for the drama unknown 
to him at firft, and employed it with fuch fuccefr, 
that he entered the lifts with the greateft matters, of 
whom we have been fpeaking. * His works fuflici- 
.cntly denote his profound application to philofophy. 



mor 



They abound with excellent maxims of 
and it is in that view Socrates in his time, and Ci- 
cero long after him, fet fo high a value upon Euri- 
pides. 

One cannot fufficiently admire the extreme delica- 
cy, exprefied by the Athenian audience on certain oc- 
cafions, and their folicitude to prefervc the reverence 



jufiice. It 



is 



furprizing to obferve tlie warmth, with which they 
unanimoufly reproved whatever feemed inconfiftent 
with them, and called the poet to an account for it, 
notwithftanding his having the heft founded excufe, 

f (?) A. M. 3599, Ant- J. C. 405. (;•) A. M. 3524. A:it. 

J* C. 4^c 

'* Scntontiis denfus, ct in lh qua* d:is nefcio * rgo ccrfe Ji):ir?j!r.«: ejus 
' kpicntibus iunt pene ipfis eft par. vr-rfus finiiuh tiftsmonia p-rc 

); IO \ c : !- /:/•>'/. 3. //14. u-ffaxi;. 

1 C»ri »'Iiur"iM'!i) cnanlunj ere- 
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Jving fuch fentiments only to perfons notorioufly 
-vicious, and actuated by the nioft unjuft paflions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon a 
pompous panegyric upon riches, which concluded with 
this thought ; Riches are the fupre?ne good of human 
race, and with rcafon excite the admiration of the gods 
and men. The whole theatre cried out againft thefe 
expreffions, and he would have been banifhed dire&ly, 
if he had not defired the fentence to be refpited, till 
the conclufion of the piece, in which the advocate for 
riches perifhed miferably. 

He was in danger of incurring no common incon- 



H 



give 



jiis mother, upon her reprcfenting to him, that he 
had engaged himfelf under an inviolable oath to keep 
Jier fecret. My tongue it 

it to it. This fri- 



P 



tfe 



volous diftinftion appeared to the whole people, as an 
>refs contempt of the religion and fandtity of an 



ex 



ibciety, and the commerce of life. 



Eteocles 



gedy called the Phoenicians, and which Caefar had al- 
ways in his mouth, is no lefs pernicious. If jujtke 



efpetts 



e J l . 

It is highly cri- 



minal in Eteocles, or rather in Euripides, fays Cicero, 
to make an exception in that very point, wherein 
fuch violation is the higheft crime that can be com- 
mitted. Eteocles is a tyrant, and fpeaks like a tyrant, 
who vindicates his unjuft: conduct by a falfe maxim; 
and it is not ftrange, that Oefar, who was a tyrant 
by nature, and equally unjuft, fhould apply the fenti- 

prince, whom he fo much refcmbled. 

nandi gratia violandum eft ; alj's 
Tcbus pietatcm colas. 

Capitalis Etcocles, vol potius 
Euripides, qui id unuqa quod om- 
nium Icelcrat/fiimum fucrat, exec 



rnents of a 

* Ipfe nutem foccr (Crefar^ in 
ore femper Gnecos verfus Euripidis 
dz Phcenifiis habchat, quos dicam 
ut potcro, incondite f ntaflc, fed 
ta/nen ut res poflit intelligi. 

Nam, fi violandum eft jus, rcg- 



ferit. OJpc* /. 3. r\ Sz. 



B 
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narkable in Cicero, is his falling upon 



ftage. 



But what is remarkable in Cicero, 
the poet himfclf, and imputing tc 

iving advanced fo pernicious a principle upon the 

Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of 
Philip and Alexander the Great, to re- animate the 
fpirit of the tragic poets, caufed three ftatues of brafs 
to be erected in the name of the people to IEfchylus 9 
Sophocles, and Euripides ; and having ordered their 
works to be tranfcribed, he appointed them to be 
carefully preferved amongft the public archives, from 
whence they were taken from time to time to be 
read ; the players not being permitted to reprefent 
them on the ftaee. 



The reader expects no doubt, after what has 

been faid upon the three poets, who invented, impro- 
ved, and carried tragedy to its perfection, that I fhould 
obferve upon the peculiar excellencies of their ftyle 
and character. For that I muft refer to father Bru- 
moi, who will do it much better than is in my power. 
After having laid down, as an undoubted principle, 
that the epic poem, that is to fay Homer, pointed 
out the way for the tragic poets, and having demon- 
flrated, by reflections drawn from human nature, 



upon what principles and by what degrees this happy 
imitation was conducted to its end, he goes on to de- 
scribe the three poets, upon whom he treats in the 
moft lively and fhining colours. 
Tragedy took at firft from iEfchylus, its inventor, 



more 



lofty ftyle than the Iliad ; that is, the 
magnum loqui mentioned by Horace. Perhaps JEC 



chylus, who was its author, was too pompous, and 
carried the tragic ftyle too high. It is not Homer's 
trumpet, but fomething more. His founding, fwel- 
ling, eieantic diction, refembles rather the beating of 



fhouts 



filver 



The 



tion and grandeur of his genius, would not admit 



(*) PJut. ui vit. 10. orat. p, 841, 



E 3 him 
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him to f pea k the language of other men ; fo that his 
mufe feemed rather to walk in fiilts, than in the buf* 
kins of his own invention. 

Sophocles unclerftood much better the true excel- 
lence of the dramatic ftyle : he therefore copies Ho- 
mer more clofek', and blends in his diction that ho- 
ncyed fweetnefs, from whence he was denominated 

the fJee, with a gravity, that gives his tragedy the 
modeft air of a matron, compelled to appear in pub- 
lic with dignity, as Horace exprefFes it. 

The ftyle of Euripides, though noble, is lefs re- 
moved from the familiar; and he feems to have af- 

fe<?ced rather the pathetic and the elegant, than the 

nervous and the lofty. 

As Corneille, fays Mr. Brumoi in another place, 
after having opened to himfelf a path entirely new 
and unknown to the antients, feems like an eack 
towering in the clouds, from the fublimity, force, 
unbroken progrefe and rapidity of his flight; and as 
'Racine, in copying the antients in a manner entirely 
his own, imitates the fwan, that fometimes floats 
upon the air, fometimes rifes, then falls again with 
an excellence of motion, and a grace peculiar to her- 
felf; fo /Efchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, have 
each of them a particular tour and method, The 
firft, as the inventor and father of tragedy, is like a 
torrent i oiling impetuoufly over rocks, forefts, and 
precipices The fecond refembles a * canal, which 
flows gently through delicious gardens; and the third 
a river, that does not follow its courfe in a continued 
line, but loves to turn and wind his (liver wave 
t'nough flowery meads, and rural fcencs. 

Mr. Brumoi gives this charade r of the three po- 
ets, to whom the Athenian ftage was indebted for its 

* J ttinmi tell ivhciler the idea clewthn. That of an iyrpcwA 
rf a cjm! 3 that flows gently ard rapid ft ream 3 ivkofe <zi\:<n' } 
thivuj-h delicious garden*, way from the evidence of their vi:ti 

are hud. and to be heard afar 0' % 



j t ■ -pct'h i- ■ / ' * the eh a ra etc r of i - - 
fr l !c 5, which is peculiarly difrin- 
guijhed by n.bur.cfs, grandeur, and that ptet 



perfection 
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perfe&ion in tragedy. * /Efchylus drew it out of its 
original chaos and confufion, and made it appear in 
fome degree of luftre ; but it ftill retained the rude 
unfinilhed air of things in their beginning, which are 
generally defective in point of art and method. So- 
phocles and Euripides added infinitely to the dignity 
of tragedy. The ftyle of the firft, as has been ob- 
ferved, is more noble and majeftic ; of the latter, 
more tender and pathetic ; each perfe£i in their way. 
In this diverfity of character, it is difficult to refolve 
which is moft excellent. The learned have always 
been divided upon this head ; as we are at this day, 
in regard to the two poets of our own nation, whole 
tragedies have made our ftage illuftrious, and not in- 
ferior to that of Athens. 

I have obferved, that the tender and pathetic di- 
ftinguifhes the compofitions of Euripides, of which 
Alexander of Phene, the moft cruel of tyrants, was 
a proof. That barbarous man, upon feeing the Tro- 
ades of Euripides a&ed, found himfelf fo moved with 
it, that he quitted the theatre before the conclufion of 
the play ; profefling, that he was aftiamed to be feen 
in tears for the diftrefs of Hercules and Andromache, 
who had never (hewn the leaft companion for his own 
citizens, of whom he had butchered fuch numbers. 

When I fpeak of the tender and pathetic, I would 
not be underftood to mean a paffion, that foftens the 



3 



heart into effeminacy, and which, to our reproach, i 
almoft only received upon our ftage, though rejected 
by the antients, and condemned by the nations around 
us of greateft reputation for their genius, and tafte of 
the fciences and polite learning. The two great prin- 
ciples for moving the pafllons amongft the antients, 
were terror and pity (/). And indeed, as we natural- 
determine every thing fi urn its relation to our- 

(/) <b£<&> ^ %xi<&. 

* Tragcedias primus in luccm ad v ilium ; led rudis in pkrifque et 
Efchylus protulit : fublimis, et incompofitus. ^nintiL /. io» c. I, 




gravis, et graadilcquus Ibepe ufc[ue 
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felves, or our partis ulai intereft, when we fee perfon 
oi exalted iank or virtue finking under great evils, 
the fear of the like misfortunes, with which we know 
that human life is on all fides in veiled, feizes upon us 
and from a fecret impulfe of felf-]ove, we find our- 
felves fenfibly affeCted with the diftreffes of others 
befides which, the (haring z * common nature witl; 
the reft of our fpecies, makes us fenfible to whatevei 
befals them. Upon a clofe and attentive enquiry intc 
thofe two paffions, they will be found the moft im- 
portant, a&ive, extenilve, and general affections o 
the foul; including all orders of men, great and fmall, 
rich and poor, of whatever age or condition. Hence 
the antients, accuftomed to confult nature, and to 
take her for their guide in all things, conceived terroi 
and compaffion to be the foul of tragedy. And for 
that reafon that thofe afteCtions ought to prevail in it, 
The paffion of love was in no eftimation amongfl 
them, and had feldom any fhare in their dramatic 
pieces; though with us it is a received opinion, that 
they cannot be fupported without it. 

It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what 
manner this paffion, which has always been deemed 
a weaknefs and a blemifli in the greateft characters, 
got fuch footing upon our ftage. CorneiJle, who was 
the firft, who brought the French tragedy to any per- 
fection, and whom ail the reft have followed, found 
the whole nation enamoured to madnefs of romances, 
and little difpofed to admire any thing not refembling 
them. From the defire of pleafing his audience, who 
were at the fame time his judges, he endeavoured to 
move them in the manner they had been accuftomed 
to be affected ; and by introducing love in his fcenes, 
to bring them the nearer to the predominant tafte cf 
the age for romance. From the fame fource arofe 
that multiplicity of incidents, epifodes, and adven- 
tures, with which our tragic pieces are crouded and 
ob feu red, fo contrary to probability, which will not 

* Homo lum ; humani nihil a me alicnum putt)# Ter* 

admit 
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admit fuch a number of extraordinary and furprizing 
events in the fhort fpace of four and twenty hours, fo 
contrary to the fimplicity of antient tragedy, and fo 
adapted to conceal, in the affemblage of fo many dif- 
ferent obje&s, the fterility of the genius of a poet* 
more intent upon the marvelous, than upon the pro- 
bable and natural. 

Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the 
Iambic to the Heroic verfe in their tragedies, not only 
as the firft has a kind of dignity better adapted to the 
ftage, but whilft it approaches nearer to profe, re- 
tains fufficiently the air of poetry to pleafe the ear, 
and yet has too little of it to put the audience in mind 
of the poet, who ought not to appear at all in repre- 
fentations, where other pcrfons are fuppofed to fpealc 
and aft, Monfieur Dacier makes a very juft reflec- 
tion in this refpeft. He fays, that it is the misfor- 
tune of our tragedy, to have almoft no other verfe 
than what it has in common with epic poetry, ele- 
gy, paftoral, fatyr, and comedy ; whereas the learn- 
ed languages have a great variety of verification. 
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dy; which cannot avoid being removed by it 
the natural and probable, as it obliges heroes, princes, 
kings, and queens, to exprefs themfelves in a pom- 
pous ftrain in their familiar converfation, which it 
would be ridiculous to attempt in real life. The gi- 
ving utterance to the molt impetuous paffions in an 

uniform cadence, and by hemiftichs and rhimes, 
would undoubtedly be tedious and offenfive to the 
ear, if the charms of poetry, the elegance of expref- 
fion, and the fpirit of the featiments, and perhaps* 
more than all of them, the refifticfs force of cuftom, 
had not in a manner fubje&ed our reafon, and illu- 
ded our judgment. 

It was not chance therefore, which fuggefted to 
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ture itfelf feems to have dictated that kind of verfe 
to them. Inftru&ed by the fame unerring guide, 

K 5 they 
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they made choice of a different verification for the 
chorus, more capable of affecting, and of being fung; 
becaufe it was ncceflary for the poetry to dune out in 
all its lsjftrc, whilft the free convcrfation between the 
real adtors was fufpcnded. The chorus was an em- 
bellishment of the reprefentation, and a relaxation of 
the audiepce, and therefore required more exalted po- 
etry and numbers to fupport it, when united with 
mufic and dancing. 

Sect. III. Of the aniient^ middle and new comedy. 

WHILST tragedy rofc in this manner at A- 
thens, comedy, the fecond fpecies of dramatic 
poetry, and which, till then, had been much neglect- 
ed, began to be cultivated with more attention. Na- 
ture was the common parent of both. We are fen- 
iibly afre&ed with the dangers, diftrefles, misfortunes, 
and in a word, with whatever relates to the lives and 
conduct of iiluflrious perfons, and this gave birth to 
tragedy. And we are as curious to know the adven- 
tures, conduct, and defeats of our equals ; which fup- 
p;y us with occafions of laughing, and being merry 
at the cxpencc of others. Hence comedy derives it- 
fe!f ; which is properly an image of private life. Its 
defign is to expofe defeats and vices upon the ftage, 
and by affixing ridicule to them, to make them con- 
temptible; and confequently to inftrudt by diverting, 
Ridicule therefore, (or to exprefs the fame word by 
another, PIcafantry ) ought to prevail in comedy. 

This poem took at different times three different 
forms at Athens, as well from the genius of the po- 
ets, as from the influence of the government; which 
occasioned various alterations in it. 

The anticnt comedy, fo- called * by Horace, and 
which he dates after the time of /Rfchylus, retained 
fome thing of its original rudenefs, and the liberty it 

* Succeflit vetus his comocdia non fine multa 
Laude* lhr % in Art, Pact* 

had 
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had been ufed to take of buffooning and reviling the 



fpe&ators from the cart of Thefpis. Though it was 
become regular in its plan, and worthy of a great 



theatre, it had not learnt to be more refer ved. It re- 
presented real tranfa&ions, with the names, habits, 
geftures, and likenefs in mafks, of whomfoever it 
thought fit to facrifice to the public derifion. In ?, 
flate where it was held good policy to unmaflc what- 
ever carried the air of ambition, fingularity, or kna- 
very, comedy affumed the privilege to harangue, re- 
form, and advife the people upon the mod important 
occasions, and interelts. Nothing was fpared in a 
city of fo much liberty, or rather licence, as Athens 
was at that time. Generals, rnagiftrates, govern- 
ment, the very gods were abandoned to the poet's fa- 
tyrical vein ; and all was well received, provided the 
comedy was diverting, and the Attic fait not wanting. 

(u) In one of thefe comedies, not only the prieft of 
Jupiter determines to quit his fervice, becaufe more 
Sacrifices are not offered to the god ; but Mercury 
himfelf comes in a ftarving condition to feek his for- 
tune amongft mankind, and offers to fervc as a por- 
ter, futtler, bailiff, guide, door-keeper, in fhort, in 
any capacity, rather than return to heaven. In ano- 
ther (a-), the fame gods in extreme want and neceffi- 
ty, from the birds having built a city in the air, 
whereby their provifions are cut off, and the fmoke 
of incenfe and facrifices prevented from afcending tj 
heaven, depute three ambaffadors in the name of Ju- 
piter to conclude a treaty of accommodation with th? 
birds upon fuch conditions as they (hall approve. 
The chamber of audience, where the three famifhed 
gods are received, is a kitchen well-ftored with excel- 
lent game of all forts. Here Hercules, deeply fmit- 
ten with the fmell of roaft-meat, which he appre- 
hends to be more exquiflte and nutritious than that of 
incenfe, begs leave to make his abode, and to turn 
the fpit, and afiift the cook upon occafion. The other 

(") Plutus, (*) T/je Birds* 

pieces 
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pieces of AriftopbaneG abound with ftrokes ftill more 
fatyrical and fevere upon the principal divinities. 

I am not much furprized at the poet's infulting 
the gods, and treating them with the utmoft con- 
tempt, from whom he had nothing to fear : but I 
cannot help wondering at his having brought the moft 
illuftrious and powerful perfons of Athens upon the 
ftage, and that he prefumed to attack the govern- 
jnent itfelf without any manner of refpe£t or referve. 

Cleon, having returned triumphant, contrary to the 
general expectation, from the expedition againft Spha&e- 
lia, was looked upon by the people as the greateft captain 
of that age. Ariftophanes, to fet that bad man in a 
true light, who was the fon of a currier, and a currier 
himfelf, and whofe rife was owing folely to his teme- 
rity and impudence, was fo bold as to make him the 
fubjeft of a comedy (y) f without being awed by his 
power and reputation : but he was obliged to play the 
part of Cleon himfelf, and appeared for the firft time 
upon the ftage in that character, not one of the co- 
medians daring to reprefent him, nor to expofe him- 
felf to the refentment of fo formidable an enemy, 
His face was fmeared over with wine- lees ; becaufe no 
workman could be found, that would venture to make 
a mafk refembling Cleon, as was ufual, when perfons 
were brought upon the ftage. In this piece he re- 
proaches him with embezzling the public treafures, 
with a violent paffion for bribes and prefents, with 
craft in feducing the people, ?nd denies him the glo- 
ry of the adion at Spha&eria, which he attributes 
chiefly to the (hare his collegue had in it. 

In the jfcharnians, he accufes Lamachus of h ving 
been made general, rather by bribery than merit. He 
imputes to him his youth, inexperience, and idlenefs; 
at the fame time, that he, and many others, convert 
to their own ufe the rewards due only to valour and 
real fer vices. He reproaches the republic with their 
preference of the younger citizens to the elder in the 

government 
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government of the ftate, and the command of ar- 
mies. He tells them plainly, that when the peace 
fhall be concluded, neither Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, 
nor many other luch knaves, all mentioned by name, 
fhall have any (hare in the public affairs j they being 
always ready to accufe their fellow-citizens of crimes, 
and to enrich themfelves, by fuch informations. 

In his comedy called the JVafpSj imitated by Ra- 
cine in his Plaideurs* he expofes the mad paffion of 
the people for profecutions and tryals at law, and the 
enormous injuftice frequently committed in pafiing 
fentence and giving judgment. 

The poet (%), concerned to fee the republic obfti- 
nately bent upon the unhappy expedition of Sicily, 
endeavours to excite in the people a final difguft for 
fo ruinous a war, and to infpire them with the defire 
of a peace, as much the intereft of the vi&ors as the 
vanquifhed, after a war of feveral years duration, e- 
qually pernicious to each party, and capable of invol- 
ving all Greece in ruin. 

None of Ariftophanes's pieces explains better his 
boldnefs, in fpeaking upon the moft delicate affairs of 
the ftate in the crowded theatre, than his comedy 
called Lyfiftrata. One of the principal magiftrates of 
Athens had a wife of that name, who is fuppofed to 
have taken it into her head to compel Greece to con- 
clude a peace. She relates, how during the war, the 
women enquiring of their hufbands the refult of their 
counfels, and whether they had not refolved to make 
peace with Sparta, received no anfwers but imperious 
looks, and orders to meddle with their own affairs : 
That however they perceived plainly to what a low 
condition the government was declined : that they 
took the liberty to remonftrate mildly to their huf- 
bands upon the rafhnefs of their counfels : but that their 
humble reprefentations had no other effedl than to of- 
fend and enrage them : that in fine, being confirmed 

by the general opinion of all Attica, that there were 

. (*) The Peace. 

no 
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no longer any men in the ftate, nor heads for the 
adminiftration of affairs* their patience being quite ex- 
haufled, the women had thought it proper and advife* 
able to take the government upon themfelves, and to 
preferve Greece, whether it would or no, from the 
folly and madnefs of its refolves. " For her part, 
iC (he declares, that fne has taken pofleflion of the ci* 
" ty and treafury, in order, fays fne, to prevent Pi- 
4C fander and his confederates, the four hundred ad- 
" miniftrators, from exciting troubles according to 
" their cuftom, and from robbing the public as ufuah" 
(Was ever any thing fo bold ?) She goes on with pro- 
ving, that the women only are capable of retrieving 
affairs, by this burlefque argument ; that admitting 
things to be in fuch a ftate of perplexity and confufion, 

the fex, accuftomed to untangling their threads, were 
the only perfons to fet them right again ^ as being beft 
qualified with the neceffary addrefs, temper, and mode- 
ration. The Athenian politics are thus made inferior 
to the abilities of the women, which are only repre- 
fented in a ridiculous light, to turn the derifion upon 
their hufbands in the adminiftration of the government, 
Thefe extra&s from Ariftophanes, taken almoft 
word for word from father Brumoi, feemed to me ve- 
ry proper for a right underftanding at once of that 
poet's character, and the genius of the antient come- 
dy, which was, as we fee, a true fatyr of the moll 
poignant and fevere kind, that had affumed to itfelf 
an independency from refpe£t to perfons, and to which 
nothing was facred. It is no wonder that Cicero 
condemns fo licentious and exceffive a liberty, * It 
might, he fays, have been tolerable had it only at- 
tacked bad citizens, and feditious orators, who endea- 



^ * Quem ilia non attigit, vel po- 
tius qucm non vexavit ? Efto, po- 
pularcs homines, improbos, in temp, 
feditiofos, Clooncm, Clccphontem, 

Hyperbolum laefit : patiamur 

Sed Periclem, cum jam lure civi- 

tati maxima auctoritate plurimcs 



annos domi et belli praefuiflet; vio- 

lari verfibuc, et eos agi in fcena, 

non plus decuit, quam fi PLutus 

nnfter volujfltt, ant Naevius P. et 

Cn. Scipioni, aut Gxcilius M. Ca- 

toni maledicere, . Est fragm* Cic* 
da Rcp 9 lib. 4. 

voured 
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voured to raife commotions in the ftate, fuch as Cle- 
on, Cleophon, and Hyperbolus : but when a Pericles, 
who for many years had governed the commoa- 
wealth both in war and peace with equal wifdom and 
authority, (he might have added, and a Socrates de- 
clared by Apollo the wifeft of mankind,) is brought 
upon the ftage to be laughed at by the public, it is as 
if our Plautus or Naevius had fallen upon the Scipios,, 
or Gecilius reviled Marcus Cato in his writings. 

That liberty is ftill more offenfive to us, who are 
born in, and live under, a monarchical government, 
which is far from being favourable to licence. But 
without intending to juftify the conduct of Ariftopha- 
nes, which, to judge properly of it, is inexcufable, I 
think it would be neceflary to lay afide the prejudices 
of nature, nations, and times, and to imagine we 
live in thofe remote ages in a ftate purely democrati- 
caL We muft not fancy Ariftophanes to have been 
a perfon of little confequence in his republic, as the 
comic writers generally are in our days. The king 
of Perfia had a very different idea of him. (c) It is 
a known ftory, that in an audience of the Greek 
ambafladors, his firft enquiry was after a certain comic 
poet, (meaning Ariftophanes,) that put all Greece in 
motion, and gave fuch effectual counfels againft him. 
Ariftophanes did that upon the ftage, which Demo- 
fthenes did afterwards in the public affemblies. The 
poet's reproaches were no lefs animated than the ora- 
tor's. His comedies fpoke a language, that became 
the councils of the republic. It was addrefted to the 
fame people, upon the fame occafions of the ftate, 
the fame means to fuccefs, and the fame obftacles to 
their meafures. In Athens the whole people were the 
fovereign, and each of them had an equal fhare in 
the fupreme authority. Upon this they were conti- 
nually intent, were fond of difcourfing themfelves > 
and ; ( hearing the fentiments of others. The pub- 
lic affairs were the bufinefs of every individual - y in 

(v) Ariftoplu in Achanu 

which 
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which they were defirous ef being fully informed, 

that they might know how to conduit themfelves on 
every occafion of war or peace, which frequently of- 
fered, and to diftinguifh upon their own, as well as 
upon the deftiny of their allies, or enemies. Hence 
rofe the liberty, taken by the comic poets, of intro- 
ducing the affairs of the ftate into their performances. 
The people were fo far from being offended at it, or 
at the manner in which thofe writers treated the prin- 
cipal perfons of the ftate, that they conceived their 
liberty in fome meafure to confift in it. 

Three * perfons particularly excelled in the antient 
comedy ; Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariftophanes. The 
]aft is the only one of them, whofe pieces have come 
entire down to us, and, out of the great number of 
thofe, eleven are all that remain. He flourifhed in 
an age when Greece abounded with great men, and 
was cotemporary with Socrates and Euripides, whom 
he furvived. During the Peloponnefian war he made 
his greateft figure ; lefs as a writer to amufe the peo- 
ple with his comedies, than as a cenfor of the go- 
vernment, retained to reform the ftate, and to be al- 
moft the arbiter of his country. 

He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and hap- 
pinefs of expreflion, or in a word, that Attic fait and 
fpirit, to which the Roman language could never at- 

* Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Ariftophanefque pocta?, 

Atque alii, quorum comcedia priica virorum eft, 

Si quis erat dignus defcribi, quod malus, aut fur, 

Quod mcechus foret, aur licarius, aut alioqui 

Famofus ; multa cum libertate notabantt Hot* Sat. 4, /, la 

With Arijlophancs* fatyric rage, 

When antient comedy amus*d the age 9 

Or EupohYs, or Cratinus 1 ivit ; 

And others that all-licensed poem writ ; 

None, no or thy to he Jbeiun, efcap*d the fcenc y 

No public knave y or thief of lofty mein j 

The lofe adulterer ivas draivn forth to jight ; 

The fee ret mirth* rer trembling luriCd the night J 

Vice played it f elf and each ambitious fpark j 

All baldly branded with the poet's mark. 

tain, 
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tain, and for * which Ariftophanes is more remarka- 
ble than any other of the Greek authors. His parti- 
cular excellence was raillery. None ever touched the 
ridicule in characters with fuch fuccefs, or knew bet- 
ter how to convey it in all its force to others. But it 
were neceflary to have lived in his times for a right 
tafte of his works, The fubtle fait and fpirit of the 
antient raillery, according to Mr. Brumoi, is evapo- 
rated through length of time, and what remains of 
it is become flat and infipid to us ; though the fharpeft 
part will retain its vigour throughout all ages. 

Two confiderable defers are juftly imputed to this 
poet, which very much obfcure, if not entirely efface, 
his glory. Thefe are low buffoonery, and grofs ob- 
fcenity ; which objections have been oppofed to no 
purpofe from the character of his audience ; the bulk 
of which generally confifted of the poor, the igno- 
rant, and dregs of the people, whom however it was 
as neceffary to pleafe as the learned and the rich. 
The depravity of the inferior people's tafte, which 
once baniflied Cratinus and his company, becaufe his 
fcenes were not grofsly comic enough for them, is no 
cxcufe for Ariftophanes, as Menander could find out 

the art of changing that groveling tafte, by introdu- 
cing a fpecies of comedy, not altogether fo modeft as 
Plutarch feems to infinuate, yet much charter than 
any before his time. 

The grofs obfcenities, with which all Ariftopha- 
nes's comedies abound, have no excufe; They only 
denote an exceflive libertinifm in the fpe&ators, and 
depravity in the poet. The utmoft fait, that could 
have been beftowed upon them, which however is not 
the cafe, would not have atoned for laughing himfelf, 
or for making others laugh at the ex pence of decency 
and good manners f. And in this cafe it may well be 
faid, that it were better to have no wit at all than to 

* Antiqua co madia finceram il- f Nimium risus pretium eft, fi 
lam fermonis Attici gratiam prope probitatis impendio conrtat. £t«i*- 
tola retinet. Squint iU tiU lib. 6. c. 3. 

make 
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make fo ill an ufe of it *. Mr. Brumoi is very much 
to be commended for his having taken care, in giving 
a genera] idea of Ariftophanes's writings, to throw a 
veil over thofe parts of them, that might have given 
offence to modefly. Though fuch behaviour be the 

indifpenfable rule of religion, it is not always obferved 
by thofe who pique themfelves moft on their erudi- 
tion, and fometimes prefer the title of fcholar to that 
of chriftian. 

The antient comedy fubfifted till Lyfander's time, 
who, upon having made himfelf mafter of Athens, 
changed the form of the government, and put it into 
the hands of thirty of the principal citizens. The 
fatyrical liberty of the theatre was offenfive to them, 
and therefore they thought fit to put a ftop to it. j 
The reafon of this alteration is evident, and makes j 
good the reflexion made before upon the privilege of 
the poets, to criticize with impunity upon the perfons 
at the head of the ftate. The whole authority of 
Athens was then vefted in tyrants. The democracy , 
was abolifhed. The people had no longer any fharc 
in the government. They were no more the prince;] 
their fovereignty had expired. The right of giving: 
their opinions and fuffrages upon affairs of ftate was! 
at an end, nor dared they, either in their own perfons 
or by the poets, prefume to cenfure the fentiments and 
conduit of their matters. The calling perfons by 
their names upon the ftage was prohibited : but the 
poetical fpirit foon found the fecret to elude the inten- 
tion of the law, and to make itfelf amends for the 
reftraint it fufFered in the neceffity of ufing feigned 
names. It then applied to the difcovery of the ridi- 
cule in known chara&ers, which it copied to the life, 
and from thence acquired the double advantage of 
gratifying the vanity of the poets, and the malice of 
the audience in a more refined manner. The one 
had the delicate pleafure of putting the fpe£lators upon 

* Non pejus duxerim tardi ingenii effe c^iiara mali, Sluintih lib, u 

c. 3. 

guefling 
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guefling their meaning, and the other, of not being 
niiftaken in their fuppofitions, and of affixing the 
right name to the charadters reprefented. Such was 
the comedy, fince called the Middle Comedy, of which 
there are fome inftances in Ariftophanes, 

It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, 
who, having entirely allured himfelf of the empire of 
Greece by the defeat of the Thebans, occafioned the 
putting a check upon the licence of the poets, which 
increafed daily. From thence the New Comedy took 
its birth, which was only an imitation of private life, 
and brought nothing upon the flage with feigned 
names, and fuppofititious adventures. 

(d) Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
S'y vit avec plaifir, ou crut ne s'y pas voir. 
I/avare des premiers rit du tableau fidele 
D'un avare fouvent trace fur fon modele j 
Et mille fois un fat, finement exprime, 
Meconnut le portrait fur lui-meme forme. 

/;/ this new glafs, whiljl each himfelf furvey'd, 
He fat with pleafure, tho* himfelf was play 3 d : 
The mifer grinn d whiljl avarice was drawn. 
Nor thought the faithful likenefs was his own j 
His own dear felf no imaged fool could fnd 7 
But faw a thoufand other fops defgn'd. 

This may properly be called fine comedy, and is 
thjt of Menander. Of one hundred and eighty, or 
rather eighty, according to Suidas, compofed by him, 
all of which Terence is faid to have tranflated, there 
remains only a few fragments. The merit of the 
originals may be judged from the excellence of their 
copy. Quintilian, in fpeaking of Menander, is not 
afraid to fay, that with the beauty of his works, and 
the height of his reputation, he obfcured, or rather 
obliterated, the fame of all the writers in the fame 

way. He obferves in another paflage, that his own 



{d) Boileau Art< Poet. Cant. 3. 
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times were not fo * juft to his merit as they ought 
to have been, which has been the fate of many o- 
thersj but that he was fufficiently made amends by 
the favourable opinion of pofterity. And indeed Phi- 
lemon, a comic poet of the fame age, though prior 
to him, was preferred before him. 

Sect. IV. The theatre cf the antients defer i bed. 

T have already obferved, that JEfchyhs was the 
firft founder of a fixed and durable theatre adorned 
with fuitable decorations. It was at firft, as well as 
the amphitheatres, compofed of wooden planks; but 
thofe breaking down by having too great a weight 
upon them, the Athenians, exceffively enamoured of 
dramatic reprefentations, were induced by that acci- 
dent to erecSt thofe fuperb ftru#ures, which were imi- 
tated afterwards with fo much fplendor by the Roman 
magnificence. What I fhall fay of them, has almoft 
as much relation to the Roman, as the Athenian the- 
atres ; and is extracted entirely from Mr. Boindin's 
learned diflertation upon the theatre of the antients .(*), 
who has treated the fubje& in all its extent. 

The theatre of the antients was divided into three 
principal parts ; each of which had its peculiar appel- 
lation. The divifion for the a&ors was called in ge- 
neral the fcene, or ftage ; that for the fpeftators was 
particularly termed the theatre, which muft have been 
of vaft extent (f) % as at Athens it was capable of con- 
taining above thirty thoufand perfons ; and the Or- 
cheftra, which amongft the Greeks was the place af- 
figned for the pantomimes and dancers, though at 
Rome it was appropriated to the fenators and Veftal 

virgins. 

The theatre was of a fcmicircular form on one fide, 
and fquare on the other. The fpace contained with- 

(e) Memoirs of the Acad, of Infer ipt % Sec. Vol. I. p. 136, &c. 
\f) Strab. J. 9. p. 393. Herod. 1. 8. c» 65. 

* Quidam, ficut Menander, aetatis, judicia funt confecuti. 
juftiora pofterorum, quam fuae QuintiL Ub. 3. c» 6. 

in 
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in the femicircle, was allotted to the fpe&ators, and 
had feats placed one above another to the top of the 
building. The fquare part, in the front of it, was 

the adtor's divifion ; and in the interval, between 
both, was the Orcheftra. 

The great theatres had three rows of portico's, 
raifed one upon another, which formed the body of 
the edifice, and at the fame time three different ftories 
for the feats. From the higheft of thofe portico's the 
women faw the reprefentation, covered from the wea- 
ther. The reft of the theatre was uncovered, and all 
the bufinefs of the ftage was performed in the open 
air. 

Each of thefe ftories confifted of nine rows of feats, 
including the landing place, which divided them from 
each other, and ferved as a paflage from fide to fide. 
But as this landing-place and paflage took up the fpace 
of two benches, there were only feven to fit upon, 
and confequently in each ftory there were feven rows 
of feats. They were from fifteen to eighteen inches 
in height, and twice as much in breadth j fo that the 
fpedtators had room to fit with their legs extended, 
and without being incommoded by thofe of the peo- 
ple above them; no foot-boards being provided for 
them. 

Each of thefe ftories of benches were divided in 
two different manners; in their height, by the land- 
ing-places, called by the Romans Pr&cinftioneSi and 
in their circumferences by feveral ftair-cafes, peculiar 
to each ftory, which interfering them in right lines, 
tending towards the center of the theatre, gave the 
form of wedges to the quantity of feats between them, 
from whence they were called Cunei. 

Behind thefe ftories of feats were covered galleries, 
through which the pecple thronged into the theatre 
by great fquare openings, contrived for that purpofe 
in the walls next the feats. Thofe openings were 
called Vomltoria^ from the multitude of the people 
crowding through them into their places. 

As 
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As the a&ors couJd not be heard to the extremity 

of the theatre, the Greeks contrived a means to fup- 
ply that defedt, and to augment the force of the voice, 
and make it more diftinft and articulate. For that 
purpofe, they invented a kind of large veflels of cop- 
per, which were difpofed under the feats of the the- 
atre in fuch a manner, as made all founds ftrike upon 
the ear with more force and diftin£tion. 

The Orcheftra being fituated, as I have obferved, 
between the two other parts of the theatre, of which 
one was circular, and the other fquare, it participated 

of the form of each, and occupied the fpace between 
both. It was divided into three parts. 

The firft and moft confiderable was more particu- 
larly called the Orcheftra, from a Greek word (g) 
that fignifies to dance. It was appropriated to the 
pantomimes and dancers, and to all fuch fubaltern ac- 
tor?, as played between the a&s, and at the end of 
the rep refen tat ions. 

The fecond was named &vpi\ty from its being 
fquare in the form of an altar. Here the chorus was 
generally placed. 

And in the third, the Greeks generally beftowed 
their fymphony, or band of mufick. They called it 
vsrwxifWi from its being fituate at the bottom of the 
principal part of the theatre, which they ftiled the 
fcenes. 

I fhall defcribe here this third part of the theatre, 

called the (cents ; which was alfo fubdivided into three 
different parts. 

The firft and moft confiderable was properly cal- 
led the fcenes, and gave name to this whole divifion. 
It occupied the whole front of the building from fide 

to fide, and was the place allotted for the decorations. 
This front had two fmall wings at its extremity, 
from which hung a large curtain, that was let down 

to open the fcene, and drawn up between the a<5ts, 

when 
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when any thing in the reprefentation made it necef- 
fary. 

The fecond, called by. the Greeks indifferently 



vr^<n^vuv, and Aoytiw^ and by the Romans Profcenlum^ 
and Pulp Hum , was a large open fpace in front of the 
fcene, in which the a&ors performed their parts, and 
which, by the help of the decorations, reprefented ei- 
ther the public place or forum, a common ftreet, or 
the country ; but the place fo reprefented was always 
in the open air. 
The third divifion was a part referved behind the 



fcenes, and called by the Greeks xxpourxfaw , Here 



the aftors dreft themfelves, and the decorations were 
locked up. In the fame place were alfo kept the ma- 
chines, of which the antients had abundance in their 
theatres. 

As only the portico's, and the building of the fcene 
were roofed, it was neceflary to draw fails, fattened 
with cords to marts, over the reft of the theatre, to 

fcreen the audience from the heat of the fun. But as 
this contrivance did not prevent the heat, occafioned 
by the perfpiration and breath of fo numerous an af- 
feinbly, the antients took care to allay it by a kind 
of rain; conveying the water for that ufe above the 
portico's, which falling again in form of dew through 
an infinity of fmall pores, concealed in the ftatues, 
with v/bich the theatre abounded, did not only diffufe 
a grateful coolnefs all around, but the moft fragrant 
exhalations along with it ; for this dew was always 
perfumed. Whenever the reprefentations were inter- 
rupted by ftorms, the fpedlators retired into the por- 
tico's behind the feats of the theatre. 

The paflion of the Athenians for reprefentations of 
this kind is not conceivable. Their eyes, their ears, 
their imagination, their underftanding, all fhared in 
the fatisfa&ion. Nothing gave them fo fenfible a 
pleafure in dramatic performances, cither tragic or 
comic, as the ftrokes which were aimed at the affairs 
of the public j whether pure chance occafioned the 

application, 
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application, or the addrefs of the poets, who knew 
how to reconcile the moft remote fubje&s with the 
tranfa£tfons of the republic. They entered by that 
means into the interefts of the people, took occafion 
to footh their paffions, authorize their pretenfions, 
juftify and fometimes condemn their condu&, enter- 
tain them with agreeable hopes, inftru& them in their 
duty in certain nice conjunctures ; in effe& of which 
they often not only acquired the applaufes of the fpec- 
tators, but credit and influence in the public affairs 
and counfels: Hence the theatre became fo grateful 
and fo much the concern of the people. It was in 
this manner, according to fome authors, that Euripi- 
des artfully reconciled his tragedy of * Palamedes with 
the fentence pafTed againft Socrates, and explained by 
an illuftrious example of antiquity the innocence of a 
philofopher, opprefled by a vile malignity fupported 
againft him by power and faction. 

Accident was often the occafion of fudden and un- 

forefeen applications, which from their appofitenefs 

were very agreeable to the people. Upon this verfe 
cf ^Efchylus in praife of Amphiaraus, 

■ 9 Tis bis defire 
Not to appear but be the great and good. 

the whole audience rofe up, and unanimoufly applied 
it to Ariftides (b). The fame thing happened to Phi- 
lopcemen at the Nemaean games. At the inftant he 
entered the theatre, thefe verfes were finging upon the 
ftage, 

He comes , to whom we owe 
Our liberty, the noble/} good below. 

all the Greeks caft their eyes upon Philopoemen (/), 
and with clapping of hands and acclamations of joy 
exprefTed their veneration for the hero. 

(b) Plut. in Ariftid. p. 320. (;) Plut. in Philopcem. p. 362. 

* It is not certain whether this piece was prior or pojlcrior to the 
dtatb of Socrates^ 

In 
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(k) In the fame manner at Rome, during the ba- 
nishment of Cicero, v/hen fome verfes of f Accius, 
which reproached the Greeks with their ingratitude 
in fuffering the banifhment of Telamon, were re- 
peated by ^Efop, the beft aftor of his time, they drew 
tears from the eyes of the whole aflembly. 

Upon another, though very different, occafion, the 
Roman people applied to Pompey the Great Ionic 

verfes to this effeft, 

(/) ' Tis our unhappinefs has made thee great. 
and then addrefling to the people, 

The time Jhall come when you Jhall late deplore 



feveral times. 



power confided to ft 
obliged the aftor to repeat thefe 



Sect. V. PaJJion for the representations of the th 
one of the principal caufes of the degeneracy an 
ruption of the Athenian Jlate* 



N we compare the happy times of G 
vhich Europe and Afia refounded wit 



WHE 

f f in 

thing but the fame of the Athenian victories, with the 
later ages when the power of Philip and Alexander the 
Great had in a manner fubje&ed it, we fliall be fur- 
prized at the fhange alteration in the affairs of that 
republic. But what is moft materia], is the know- 
ledge of the caufes and progrefs of this declenfion ; and 
thefe Mr. de Tourreil has difcuflcd in an admirable 
manner in the preface to his tranflation of Dcnjoftlie- 
nes's orations. 

There was no longer at Athens any traces of that 
manly and vigorous policy, equally capable of plan- 
ning good, and retrieving bad, fuccefs. Inftead of 
that, there remained only an inconfiftent loftinefs, 

(i) Cic. in Orat. pro Sext. n. 120, 123. (/) C:c. ad Attic. I. z> 
Epif. 19. Val. Max. 1. 6. c. 2. 

*}* O ingratifici Argivi, innncs Craii, immemorci benefieii, 
Exulnrc fiviiiisj fiviftis pclli, puihim palimiiii, 

Vol. V. £ 
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apt to evaporate in pompous decrees. They were no 
more thofe Athenians, who when menaced by a de- 
luge of Barbarians, demolifhed their houfes to build 
fhips with the timber, and whofe women ftoned the 
abject wretch to death, that propofed to appeafe the 
grand monarch by tribute or homage. The love of 
cafe and pleafure had aim oil entirely extinguifhed that 
of glory, liberty, and independance. 



Pericles, that great man, fo abfolute, that thofe 
who envied him, treated him as a fecond Pififtratus, 
was the firft author of this degeneracy and corruption, 
With the defign of conciliating the favour of the peo- 
ple, he ordained that upon fuch days as games or fa* 
crifices were celebrated, a certain number of obo!i 
fhould be diftributed amongft them; and that in the 
alTemblies, in which affairs of ftate were to be tranf- 
a&ed, every individual fhould receive a certain pecu- 
niary gratification in right of prefence. Thus the 
members of the republic were feen for the firft time 
to fell their care in the adminiftration of the govern- 
ment, and to rank amongft fervile employments the 
moft noble functions of the fovereign power. 

It was not difficult to forcfee where fo exceflive an 
abufe would end ; and to remedy it, it was propofoi 
to eftablifh a fund for the fupport of a war, and to 
make it capital to advife upon any account whatsoever, 
the application of it to other ufes. But notwithftand- 
ing the abufe always fub lifted. At firft it feemed tole- 
rable, whilft the citizen who was fupported at the 
public expence, endeavoured to deferve its liberality by 
doing his duty in the field for nine months together, 
Every one was to ferve in his turn, and whoever 
failed was treated as a defcrter without diftindtion: 
But at length the number of the tranfgreflbrs carried 
it again ft the law; and impunity, as it commonly 
happens, multiplied their number. People accuftomcd 
to the delightful abode of a city, where feafts and 
games ran in a perpetual circle, conceived an invin- 
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cible repugnance for labour and fatigue, which they 
looked upon as unworthy of free-born-men. 

It was therefore neceflary to find amufement for 
this indolent people, to fill up the great void of an 
una&ive ufelefs life. Hence arofe principally their 
paffion, or rather frenzy for public fliews. The 
death of Epaminondas, which feemed to pro mi fa 
them the greateft advantages, gave the final ftroke to 
their ruin and deftru£tion. <c Their courage," fays 
Jirftin («), " did not furvive that illuftrious Theban. 
« Free from a rival, who kept their e nutation alive, 
" they funk into lethargic floth and,effeminacy. The 
« funds for armaments by land and fea were foon la- 
" vifhed upon games and feafts. The feaman's and 
" foldier'spay was diftributed to the idle citizen ener- 
<c vated in foft luxurious habits of life. The repre- 
t€ fentations of the theatre were preferred to the ex- 
" ercifes of the camp. Valour and military know- 
" ledge were entirely difregarded. Great captains 
" were in no eftimation ; whilft good poets and ex- 



" cellent comedians engrofled the univerfal applaufe. 



Extravagance of this kind makes it eafy to compre- 
hend in what multitudes the people thronged to the 
dramatic performances. As no expence was fpared in 
tmbellifhing them, exorbitant fums were funk in the 
fervice of the theatre. If, fays Plutarch (<?), what 
each reprefentation of the dramatic pieces coft the A- 
thenians were rightly calculated, it would appear, that 
their expences in playing the Bacchanalians, the Phoe- 
nicians, OEdipus, Antigone, Medea and Ele&ra, (tra- 
gedies written either by Sophocles or Euripides) were 
greater, than thofe which had been employed againft 
the Barbarians in the defence of the liberty, and for 
the prefervation, of Greece, (p) This gave a Spar- 
tan juft reafon to cry out, on feeing an eftimate of 
the enormous fums laid out in the difputes of the tra- 
gic poets; and the extraordinary pains taken by the 

(n) Juftin. 1. 6. c. 9. (0) Plut. dc glo, Athcn. p. 394. 

#>) Id, Sympof. 1. 7. Quaeft. 7. p. 710. 

F z magiftrates 
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magiftrates who prefided in them, that a people muft 
be void of fenfe to apply themfelves in fo warm and 
ferious a manner to things fo frivolous. " For/' ad- 
ded he, " games fliould be only games; and nothing 
4C is more unreaforiable than to purchafe a fhort and 
<c trivial amufement at fo great a price. PJeafures of 
c< this kind agree only with public rejoicings, and 
4C feafons of feftivity, and were defigned to divert 
" people at their leifure hours; but fhould by no 

means interfere with the affairs of the public, nor 
" the neceflary expences of the government." 

After all, fays Plutarch, in a pafTage which I have 
already cited, of what utility have thefe tragedies been 
to Athens, though fo much boaftcd by the people, and 
admired by the reft of the world ? We find, that the 
prudence of Themiftocles enclofed the city with 
ftrong walls ; that the fine tafte and magnificence of 
Pericles improved and adorned it; that the noble for- 
titude of Miltiades preferved its liberty ; and that the 
moderate conduct of Cimon acquired it the empire 
and government of all Greece. If the wife and learn- 
ed poetry of Euripides, the fublime di&ion of Sopho- 
cles, the lofty bufkin of iEfchylus, have obtained equal 
advantages for the city of Athens, by delivering it 
from impending calamities, or by adding to its glory, 
I confent, ( in Plutarch's words,) that dramatic pieces 
ihould be ranked with trophies of vi£k>ry, the poetic 
fcenes with the fields of battle, and the compositions 
of the poets with the great exploits of the generals. 
But what a comparifon would this be : on the one 
fide would be feen a few writers, crowned with wreath 
of ivy, and dragging a goat or an ox after them, the 
rewards and vi&ims affigned them for excelling in 
tragic poetry : on the other, a train of illuftrious cap- 
tains, fu rrounded with colonies founded, cities taken, 
and nations fuhjecled by their wifdom and valour. It 
is not to perpetuate the vi&ories of JEfchylus and So* 
ph vcles, but in remembrance of the glorious buttles 
of Marathon, SaJamin, Eurymedon, and many others 
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feafts are celebrated every month by 



The conclufion of Plutarch from 



we ought ta agree with him, is, that it was the higheft 
imprudence in the * Athenians, to prefer pleafure to 
duty, the paflion for the theatre to the love of their 
country, trivial reprefentations to the application to 
public bufinefs ; and to confume in ufelefs expences 
and dramatic entertainments the funds intended for 
the fupport of fleets and armies. Macedon, till then 
obfcure and inconfiderable, well knew how to take 



t 



Greeks 



gft whom he had for feveral years applied him 



felf fuccefsfi 



Greece a matter, and fubje&ed it to the 
(hall fee in the fequel. 



fi piykkW UTTOfOAW JUttcivccs 

JflfiryWTtf U$ TO StXTpoV. 

f Quibus rebus efFe&um eft, 
nt inter otia Grsecorum, fordidura 



et obfcurum antea Maccdonum 
nomen emergeret ; et PhiEppus, 
obfes triennio Thebis habitus, 
Epaminondce et Pelopidre virtuti- 
bus eruditus, regnum Macedonia 
Gneciae et Afiae cervicibus, velut 
jugum fervitutis, impoHeret. J if* 
ton, 1, 6. c. 9. 
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YRACUSE had regained its liberty about 
fixty years, by the expulfion of the family of 
Gelon. The events which pafTed in that inter- 
val, except the invafion of the Athenians, are of r,o 
great importance, and little known ; but thofe which 
follow, are of a different nature, and make amends 
for the chafm ; I mean the reigns of Dionyfius the 
father and fon, tyrants of Syracufe; the firft of whom 
governed thirty eight, and the • other twelve, in all 
fifty years. As this hiftory is entirely foreign to what 
pailed in Greece at the fame time, I fhall relate it in 
this place all together and by itfelf; obferving only, 
that the firft twenty years of it, upon which I am 

* After having been expelled tended the throne, and reigned ti\:% 
for mire than tzn years, U rc-af- cr three years. 

now 
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now entering, agree almoft in point of time with the 

laft twenty of the preceding volume. 

This hiftory will prefent to our view a feries of tlie 
moft odious and horrid crimes, though it abounds at 
the fame time with inftrudion. When * 0:1 the one 
fide we behold a prince, the declared enemy of liber- 
ty, juftice and laws, treading under his feet the moft 
facred rights of nature and religion, inflicting the 
moft cruel torments upon his fubje£ts, beheading fome, 
burning others for a flight word, delighting and feaft- 
ing himfelf with human blood, and gratifying his fa- 
vage inhumanity with the fufferings and miferies of 
every age and condition : I fay, when we behold fuch 
an object, can we deny a truth, which the pagan 
world itfelf hath confefled, and Plutarch takes occa- 
fion to obferve in fpeaking of the tyrants of Sicily ; 
that God in his anger gives fuch princes to a people, 
and makes ufe of the impious and the wicked to pu~ 
nifh the guilty and the criminal. On the other fide, 
when the fame prince, the dread and terror of Syra- 
cufe, is perpetually anxious and trembling for his own 
life, and, abandoned to remorfe and regret, can find 
no perfon in his whole fiate, not even his wives or 
children, in whom he can confide; who will not 
think with Tacitus, f That it is not zuithout reofon 
the oracle of wifdom has declared, that if the hearts 
of tyrants could be feen^ ive JJjould find them torn in 
pieces with a thoufand evils ; it being certain*, that 
the body does not fujfer more from infliflions and tor- 
mentSy than the ?ninds of fuch wretches from their 



* Erit Dionyfius illic tyrannus, 
libertatis, juftitiae, legum exitium 

Alios uret, alios verberabit, 

alios ob levcm oftenfam jube'olt de- 
truncari. Sentc. de conj r A. ad Marc. 
C. 17. 

Sanguine humano non tan turn 

gaudct, fed pafcitur j fed et fuppli- 

ciis omnium a?tatum crudelitatem 



infatiabilem explet. Id. de Bcr>ef t 
I. 7. c. 19. 

-J- Neque fruflra pneftantifiimus 
fapientiae firmare folitus eft, fi re » 
dudantur tyrannorum mentes, pof- 
fe afpici laniatus et i£his ; quando, 
ut corpora verberiUis, ita fuevitia., 
libidine, malis confultis animus di- 
laceraretur. Tacit. AnnaL \. 6* 
c, 6. 
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crimes, cruelties > and the injujlice and violence of their 

proceedings. 

The condition of a good prince is quite different, 
He loves his people, and is beloved by them, he en- 
joys a perfect tranquillity within himfelf, and lives 
with his fubjecb as a fother with his children. Though 
he knows that the fword of juftice is in his hands, 
he apprehends the life of it. He loves to turn afide 
its edge, and can never refolve to evidence his power, 
but with extreme reluctance, in the laft extremity, 
and with all the iorms and fan&ion of the * laws. A 
tyrant punifhes only from caprice and pafllon ; and 
believes, fays Plutarch upon Dionyfius, that he is not 
really f mafter, and docs not acSt with fupreme autho- 
rity, but as he fets himfelf above all laws, has no 
other, hut his will and pleafure, and fees himfelf 
obeyed implicitely. Whereas, continues the fame au- 
thor, he that can do whatever he will, is in great 



danger of doing what he ought not. 



Befides thefe chara&erifcics of cruelty and tyranny, 
which particularly diftinguifh the firft Dionyfius, we 

fhall fee in his hiftory, whatever unbounded ambition, 
fufhined by great valour, cxtenfive abilities, and the 
necelfary talents for acquiring the confidence of a peo- 
ple, is capable of undertaking for the attainment of 
fovercignty ; the various means he had the addrefs to 
employ for the maintaining himfelf in it againft the 
oppofition of his enemies, and the odium of the pub- 
lic ; and laftly, the tyrant's fuccefs in efcaping, du- 
ring a reign of thirty eight years, the many confpira- 
cies formed againft him, and in tranfmitting peacea- 



H: 



eft in maxima poteftate 
veriliima animi temperantia, non 
cupiditnte align a, non terneritate 
intend! ; non priorum principum 
exempli* corruptum, quantum in 
cives fuos liceat, experiendo tcnta- 
rc j fed hebetare aciem imperii lui 
Qujd intereft inter tyrannum 
et regem^ (fpecies enim ipfa fbrtu- 

nx ac iiantia par eft,,) nifi quod 



tyranni in voluptate faaviunt, reges 
non nifi ex caufa et neceilitate? 
Sencc. dc clew, lib. c. II. 

rca Troiy- fjuiyt&q *v 6 yJv^vv©* 

indott. p. 782. 



bly 
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bly the tyranny to his Ton as a legitimate pofleffion* 
and a right of inheritance. 



CHAPTER I. 

HIS chapter contains the hiftory of Dionyflus 
the elder, who reigned thirty eight years. 



T 

Sect. I. Means ?nade ufe of by Dtonyfius the elder to 

poffefs himfelf of the tyranny. 

[a) T\ IONYSIUS was a native of Syracufe, of 

noble and illuftrious extraction according to 
fome, but others fay his birth was bafe and obfcure. 
However it was, he diftinguifhed himfelf by his va- 
lour, and acquired great reputation in a war with the 
Carthaginians. He was one of thofe, who accom- 
panied Hermocrates, when he attempted to re-enter 
Syracufe by force of arms, after having been banifhed 
through the intrigues of his enemies. The event of 
that enterprize was not happy. Hermocrates was 
killed. The Syracufans did not fpare his accomplices; 
fcveral of whom were publicly executed. Dionyfius 
was left amongft the wounded. The report of his 
death, defignedly given out by his relations, faved his 
life. Providence had fpared Syracufe an infinity of 
misfortunes, had he expired either upon the fpot, or 
by the executioner. 

The Carthaginians had made feveral attempts to 
eftablifh themfelves in Sicily, and to poffefs thcmfelves 
of the principal towns of that ifland, as we have ob- 
ferved elfewhere (b). Its happy fituation for their ma- 
ritime commerce, the fertility of its foil, and the riches 
of its inhabitants, were powerful inducements to fuch 
an enterprize. We may form an idea of the wealth 
of its cities, from Diodorus Siculus's account of Agri- 
gentum (r). The temples were of extraordinary mag- 
nificence, efpecially that of Jupiter Olympius, which 

(a) Diod. !. 13. p. I97. (t) In the hijlory cf the Carthaginians f 

Vol. I, (r) Died. 1, 13. p. 203, 206. 

F 5 was 
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was three hundred and forty feet in length, fixty in 
breadth, and one hundred and twenty in height. The 
piazzas or galleries in their extent and beauty anfwer- 
ed to the reft of- the building. On one ftde was re- 
prefented the battle of the giants, on the other the 
taking of Troy, in figures as large as the life. With- 
out the city was an artificial lake, which was feven 
ftadia (above a quarter of a league) in circumference. 
It was full of all kinds of fiih, covered with fwans 
and other water fowls, and afforded the moft agreea- 
ble profpeft imaginable. 

It was about the time of which we fpeak, that Ex- 
enetus, victor in the Olympic games, entered the ci- 
ty in triumph in a magnificent chariot, attended by 
three hundred more, all drawn by white horfes. 
Their habits were adorned with gold and filver ; and 
nothing was ever more fplendid than their appearance. 
Gcllias, the moft wealthy of the citizens of Agrigen- 
tum, erected feveral large apartments in his houfe for 
the reception and entertainment of his guefts. Sep 
vants waited by his order at the gates of the city, .to 
invite all ft rangers to lodge at their matter's houfe, 
whither they conducted them. Hofpitality was much 
p radii fed and efteemed by the generality of that city. 
A violent ftorm having obliged five hundred horfe-mcn 
to take flicker there, Gcllias entertained them all in 
his houfe, and fupplied them immediately with diy 
cloaths, of which he had always a great quantity in 
his wardrobe. This is underftanding how to make a 
noble ufe of riches. His cellar is much talked of by 
hiftorian?, in which he had three hundred refervoirs 
hewn oul of the rock, each of which contained an 
hundred * amphorae. 

This great and opulent city was befieged, and at 
length taken by the Carthaginians. It's fall fhook 
;J1 Sicily, and fpread an univerfal terror. The caufe 
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of its being loft was imputed to the Syracufans, who 
had but weakly aided it. Dionyfius, who from that 
time had no other thoughts, but of his grand defiigns, 
and was fecretly active in laying the foundations of his 
future power, took thp advantage of this favourable 
opportunity, and of the general complaints of Sicily 
again ft the Syracufans, to render the magiftrates odi- 
ous, and to exclaim againft their adminiftration. In 
a public aflembly, held to confider of the prcfent ftate 
of affairs, when no body dared to open their mouths 
for fear of the perfons at the helm, Dionyfius rofe 
up, and boldly accufed the magiftrates of treafon ; 
adding, that it was his opinion, that they ought to 
be depofed immediately, without waiting till the term 
of their adminiftration fhould expire. They retorted 
this audacity with treating him as a feditious perfon, 
and a difturber of the public tranquillity, and as fuch, 
laid a fine upon him according to the laws. This was 
to be paid, before he could be admitted to fpeak again, 
and Dionyfius was not in a condition to difcharge it. 
Pbiliftus, one of the richeft citizens (who wrote the 
hi/lory of Sicily, which is not come down to us) dc- 
pofited the money, and exhorted him at the fame 
time to give his opinion upon the ftate of affairs with 
all the liberty, which became a citizen zealous for his 
country. 

Dionyfius accordingly refumed his difcourfe with 

more vigour than before. He had long cultivated the 
habit of eloquence, which he looked upon with rca- 
fon as a very neceftary talent in a republican govern- 
ment; efpecially in his views of acquiring the people's 
favour, and of conciliating them to his mcafures. He 
began with defcribing in a lively and pathetic man- 
ner the ruin of Agrigentum, a neighbouring city in 
their alliance ; the deplorable extremity, to which the 
inhabitants had been reduced, of quitting the place 
under the cover of the night 5 the cries and lamenta- 
tions of infants, and of aged and lick perfons, whom 
they had been obliged to abandon to a cruel and m cr- 
edo fb 
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lefs enemy > and the confequential murder of all who 
held been left in the city, whom the barbarous vi£ior 
dragged from the temples and altars of the gods, fee- 
ble refuges againft the Carthaginian fury and impiety, 
He imputed all thefe evils to the treachery of the com- 
manders of the army, who inftead of marching to 
the relief of Agri^entum, had retreated with their 



troops ; to the criminal protraction and delay of the 
magiftrates, corrupted by Carthaginian bribes; and 
to the pride of the great and rich, who regarded no- 
thing but eftablifhing their own power upon the ruins 
of their country's liberty. He reprefented Syracufe 
as compofed of two different bodies; the one, by their 
power and influence, ufurping all the dignities 'and 
wealth of the ftate ; the other, obfeure, defpifed and 
trod under foot, bearing the fad yoke of a fhameful 
fervitude, and rather flaves than citizens. He conclu- 
ded with faying, that the only remedy for fo many 
evils was to elect perfons from amongft the people de- 
voted to their interefts, and who not being capable of 
rendering themfelves formidable by their riches and 
authority, would be folely employed for the public 
good, and apply in earned to the re-cftablifhment of 
the liberty of Syracufe. 

This difcourfc was liftened to with infinite pleafure, 
as all fpeeches are, which flatter the natural propen- 
fity of inferiors to complain of the government, and 
was followed with the universal applaufe of the people, 
who always give themfelves up blindly to thofe, who 

know how to deceive them under the fpecious pretext 
of ferving their intereft. All the magiftrates were de- 
poied upon the fpot, and others fubfh'tuted in their 
room, with Dionyfius at the head of them. 

This was only the firft ftep to the tyranny, at 
which he did not flop. The fuccefs of his underta- 
king infpired him with new courage and confidence. 
He had rJfo in view the difplacing of the generals of 
the army, and to have their power transferred to him- 



felf. The defian was bold 
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plied to it with addrefs. Before he attacked them 

openly, he planted his batteries againft them at a di- 
ftance; calumniating them by his emiflaries to the 
people, and fparing no pains to render them fufpe&ed. 
He caufed it* to be whifpered amongft the populace, 
that thofe commanders held fecret intelligence with 
the enemy ; that difguifed couriers were frequently 
feen paffing and repafling; and that it was not to be 
doubted, but fome confpiracy was on foot. He af- 
feded on his fide not to fee thofe leaders, nor to open 
himfelf to them at all upon the affairs of the public. 
He communicated none of his defigns to them ; as if 
he was apprehenfive of rendering himfelf fufpe&ed 
by having any intercourfe or correfpondence with 
them. Perfons of fenfe and difcernment were not at 
a lofs to difcover the tendency of thefe undermining 
arts j nor were they ft lent upon the occafion : But the 
common people, prejudiced in his favour, inceffantly 

applauded and admired his zeal, and looked upon him 
as the fole protestor and aflerter of their rights and 
liberties. 

Another fcheme, which he fet at work with his 
ufual addrefs, was of very great fervice to him, and 
exceedingly promoted his defigns. There was a great 
number of banifhed perfons difperfed throughout Si- 
cily, whom the fad ion of the nobility of Syracufe 
had expelled the city at different times, and upon dif- 
ferent pretences. He knew what an addition of 
flrength fo numerous a body of citizens would be to 
him, whom gratitude to a benefactor, and refentment 
againft thofe who had occafioned their banifhment, 
the hope of retrieving their affairs, and of enriching 

themfelves out of the fpoils of his enemies, rendered 
moft proper for the execution of his defigns, and at- 
tached unalterably to his perfon and intereft. He ap- 
plied therefore carneftly to obtain their recal. It was 
given out, that it was necefTary to raife a numerous 
body of troops to oppofe the progrefs of the Cartha- 
ginians, and the people were in great pain upon the 

expence. 
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expence, to which the new levies would amount. Di« 
onyfius took the advantage of this favourable con- 
juncture, and the difpofition of the public. He re* 
prefented, that it was ridiculous to bring foreign troops 
at a great expence from Italy and Peloponnefus, whiift 
they might fupply themfelves with excellent foldiers, 
without being at any charge at all : that there were 
numbers of Syracufans in every part of Sicily, who, 

notwithftanding the ill treatment they had received, 
had always retained the hearts of citizens under the 
name and condition of exiles j that they preferred a 
tender affe&ion and inviolable fideiity for their coun- 
try, and had chofe rather to wander about Sicily 
without fupport or fettlement, than to take party in 
the armies of the enemy, however advantagious the 
offers to induce them to it had been. This difcourfe 
of Dionyfius had all the effedi upon the people he 
could have wifhed. His collegues, who perceived 
plainly what he had in view, were afraid to contra- 
dict him 5 rightly judging, that their oppofition would 
not only prove ineffectual, but inccnic the people 
again ft them, and even augment the reputation of 
Dionyfius, to whom it would leave the honour of re- 
calling the exiles. Their return was therefore de- 
creed, dtxl they accordingly came all to Syracufe 
without lofing time. 

A deputation from Gela, a city in the dependance 
of Syracufe, ai lived about the fame time, to demand 
that the garrifuii fhould be re-inforced. Dionyfius 
immediately marched thither with two thoufand foot, 
and four hundred horfc. He found the city in a great 
commotion, and divided into two factions ; one of 
the people, and the other of the rich and powerful 
The latter having been tried in form, were condemn- 
ed by the aflcmbly to die, and to have their eftates 
confiscated for the ufe of the public. This confisca- 
tion was applied to pay off the arrears, which had 
long been due to the former garrifon, commanded by 

Dexippus the Lacedaemonian j and Dionyfius promi- 

fed 
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fed the troops he brought with him to Syracufe to 
double the pay they were to receive from the city. 
This was attaching fo many new creatures to him- 
felf. The inhabitants of Gela treated him with the 
Jieft marks of honour, and fent deputies to Syra- 
cufe, to return their thanks for the important fervice 
that city had done them in fending Dionyfius thither. 
Having endeavoured in vain to bring Dexippus into 
his meafures, he returned with his troops to Syracufe, 
after having promifed the inhabitants of Gela, who 
ufed all means in their power to keep him amongft 
them, that he would foon return with more confide- 



nce aid. 



ft 



ming out of the theatre, who ran in throngs about 
him, enquiring with earneftnefs what he had heard of 
the Carthaginians. He anfwered with a fad and de- 
jected air, that the city nourifhed far more dangerous 
and formidable enemies in her bofom ; that whilft Car- 
thage was making extraordinary, preparations for the 
invafion of Syracufe, thofe, who were in command, 
inftead of rouzing the zeal and attention of the citi- 
zens, and fetting every thing at work againft the ap- 
proach of fo potent an enemy, lulled them with tri- 
vial amufements and idle {hews, and fufFered the troops 
to want necelfaries ; converting their pay to their pri- 
vate ufes if* a fraudulent manner deftrudtive to the 
public affairs ; that he had always fufSciently compre- 
hended the caufe of fuch a conduct ; that however it 
was not now upon mere conjecture, but upon too 
evident proof, his complaints were founded ; that 
Imilcar the general of the Carthaginians, had fent 
an officer to him, under pretext of treating about the. 
ranfom of prifoners, but in reality to prevail on him 
not to be too ftrict in examining into the conduit of 
his collegues; and that if he would not enter into the 
meafures of Carthage, at leaft that he would not op- 
pofe them ; that for his part he came to refign his 
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leave no room for injurious fufpicions of his a&ing in 
concert, and holding intelligence, with tray tors who 
fold the commonwealth. 

This difcourfe being rumoured amongft the troops, 
and about the citj', occafioned great inquietude and 
alarm. The next day the afiembly was fummoned, 
and Dionyfius renewed his complaints againfl: the ge^ 
nerals, which were received with univerfal applaule. 
Some of the afiembly cried out, that it was necefiary 
to appoint him generaliflimo, with unlimited power, 
and that it would be too late for fb falutary a recourfe, 
when the enemy was at the gates of Syracufe ; that 
the importance of the war which threatened them, 
required fuch a leader ; that it was in the fame man- 
ner formerly, that Gelon was elected generalifiimo, 
and defeated the Carthaginian army at Himera, which 
confifted of three hundred thoufand men ; that as for 
the accufation, alledged againfl: the traytors, it might 
be referred to another day, but that the prefent affair 
would admit no delay. Nor was it deferred in effed; 
for the people, (who, when once prejudiced, rurc 
headlong after their opinion without examining any 
thing) eleded Dionyfius generaliflimo with unlimited 
power that inftant. In the fame afiembly he caufed 
it to be decreed, that the foldiers pay fliould be dou- 
bled ; infinuating that the ftate would be amply reim- 
burfed by the conquefts confequential of that advance. 
This being done, and the afiembly difmified, the Sy- 

racufans, upon cool refle&ion on what had pafled, be- 
gan to be in fome confternation ; as if it had not been 
the efFeft of their own choice; and comprehended, 
though too late, that from the defire of preferving 
their liberty, they had given themfelves a matter. 

Dionyfius rightly judged the importance of taking 
his meafure% before the people repented what they 
had done. There remained but one ftep more to the 
tyranny, which was to have a body of guards afilgned 
him ; and that he accomplifhed in the moft artful and 
politic manner. He propofed, that all the citizens 

under 
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under forty years of age, and capable of bearing arms, 
fhould march with provifions for thirty days to the 
city of Leontium. The Syracufans were at that 
time in poffeffion of the place, and had a garrifon in 
it. It was full of fugitive and foreign foldiers, who 
were very fit perfons for the execution of his defigns. 
He juftly fufpefted, that the greateft part of the Sy- 
racufans would not follow him. He fet out however, 
and encamped in the night upon the plains near the 
city. It was not long before a great noife was heard 
throughout the whole camp. This tumult was raifed 
by perfons planted for that purpofe by Dionyfius. He 
affefted, that arnbufcades had been laid with defign 
to afiaflinate him, and in great trouble and alarm re- 
tired for refuge into the citadel of Leontium, whe*e 
he pafled the reft of the night, after having caufed a 
great number of fires to be lighted, and had drawn 
oft* fuch of the troops as he mod confided in. At 

break of day the people afiembled in a body, to 
whom, expreffing flill great apprehenfion, he explain- 
ed the danger he had been in, and demanded permif- 
fion to chufe himfelf a guard of fix hundred men for 
the fecurity of his perfon. Pififtratus had fet him the 
example long before, and had ufed the fame ftrata- 
gem when he made himfelf tyrant of Athens. His 
demand feemed very reafonable, and was accordingly 
complied with. He chofe out a thoufand men for his 
guard upon the fpot, armed them compleatly, equip- 
ped them magnificently, and made them great pro- 
mifes for their encouragement. He alfo attached the 
foreign foldiers to his intereft in a peculiar manner by 
fpeaking to them with great freedom and affability. 
He made many removals and alterations in the troops, 
to fecure the officers in his intereft, and difmifted Dex- 
ippus to Sparta, in whom he could not confide. At 
the fame time he ordered a great part of the garrifon, 
which he had fent to Gela, to join him, and afiem- 
bled from all parts fugitives, exiles, debtors, and cri- 
minals 1 a train worthy of a tyrant. 

With 
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With this efccrt he returned to Syracule, that 
trembled at his approach. The people were no lon- 
ger in a condition to oppofe his undertakings, or to 
difpute his authority. The city was full of foreign 
foidiers, and faw itfelf upon the point of being at- 
tacked by the Carthaginians. To ftrengthen himfclf 
the more in the tyranny, he efpoufed the daughter of 
Hermocrates, the moft powerful citizen of Syracuse, 
and who had contributed the moft to the defeat of 
the Athenians. He alfo gave his fitter in marriage to 
Polyxenus, brother-in-law of Hermocrates. He af- 
terwards fummoned an aflembly, in which he rid 
fcimfelf of Daphneus and Demarchus, who had been 
the moft a£tive in oppoling his ufurpation. In this 
manner Dionyfius, from a fimple notary and a citizen 
of the loweft clafs, made hirfifelf abfolute lord and 
tyrant of the greateft and moft opulent city of Sicily. 

Sect. II. Commotions in Sicily and at Syracufe againjl 
Dionyfius. He finds means to difpel them. To pre- 
vent revolts he propofes to attack the Carthaginians, 
His wonderful application and fuccefs in making pre- 
parations for the war. Plato comes to Syracufe, 
His intimacy and friendjlnp with Dion. 

(d). r\ I O N Y S I U S had a rude fliock to experi- 

ence in the beginning of his ufurpation. 
The Carthaginians having befieged Gela, he marched 
to its relief, and after fome unfuccefsful endeavours a- 
gainft the enemy, threw himfelf into the place. He 
behaved there with little vigour, and all the fervice 
he did the inhabitants was to make them abandon 
their city in the night, and to cover their flight in 
perfon. He was fufpe&ed of a&ing in concert with 
the enemy, and the more becaufe they did not purfue 
him, and that he loft very few of his foreign foldiers. 
All the inhabitants who remained at Gela were but- 
chered* Thofe of Camarina, to avoid the fame fate, 
followed their example, and withdrew with all the 

(*0 Diod. l f 13. p. 227, 231. 
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aged perfons, matrons, young virgins, and tender in- 
fants, hurried on beyond their flrength, ftruck Dio- 
jiyfius's troops with companion, and incenfed them 
againft the tyrant. Thofe he had raifed in Italy with- 
drew to their own country, and rhe Syracufan caval- 
ry, after having made a vain attempt to kill him upon; 
the march from his being furrounded with his foreign- 
ers, made forwards, and having entered Syracufe, 
went directly to his palace, which they plundered, 
ufing his wife at the fame time with To much violence 
and ill ufage, that fhe died of it foon after. Diony- 
fius, who had forefeen their dtfign, followed them 
clofe with only an hundred horfe, and four hundred 
foot; and having marched almoft twenty leagues (c) 
with the utmoft expedition, he arrived at midnight at 
one of the gates, which he found fhut againft him. 
He fet fire to it, and opened himfelf a paflfage in that 
manner. The richeft of the citizens ran thither to 
difpute his entrance, but were furrounded by the fol- 
diers, and almoft all of them killed. Dionyfius ha- 
ving entered the city, put all to the fword, that came : 
in his way, plundered the houfes of his enemies, of 
whom he killed a great number, and forced the reft 
to leave Syracufe. The next day in the morning the 
whole body of his troops arrived. The unhappy fu- 
gitives of Gela and Camarina, out of horror for the 
tyrant, retired to the Leontines. Imilcar having 
fent an herald to Syracufe, a treaty was concluded, 
as mentioned in the hiftory of the Carthaginians (f). 
By one of the articles it was ftipulated, that Syracufe 
fhould continue under the government of Dionyfius ; 
which confirmed all the fufpicions, that had been 



conceived of him. 
rius Nothus died ( s 
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It was then he facrificed every thing that gave him 
nbrage to his repofe and fecurity. He knew, that 

(e) 400 ftadia. (J) Vol. *• fa) A > Mt 3 6o °- Ant. 
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after having deprived the Syracufans of all that waj 
dear to them, he could not fail of incurring their ex- 
treme abhorrence;- and the fear of the miferies he 
had to expeft in confequence, increafed in the ufurper 
in proportion to their hatred of him. He looked upon 
all his new ful)je£ts as fo many enemies, and believed, 
that he could only avoid the dangers which furrounded 
him on all fides, and dogged him in all places, by 
cutting off one part of the people to intimidate the 
other. He did not obferve, that in adding the cruel- 
ty of executions to the oppreflion of the public, he 
only multiplied his enemies, and induced them, after 



by attempting upon his. 



leaft their 



(b) Dionyfius, who forefaw that the Syracufans 



wou 



which the treaty lately concluded with the Carthagf- 
nians had left them, to attempt the re-eftablifhment 



port of his power. 



fide 



called the Ifle, which was before very ftrong from 
the nature of its fituation, and might be defend- 
ed by a moderate garrifon. He furrounded it with 
good walls, flanked at due diftances with high towers, 
and feparated in that manner from the reft of the ci- 
ty. To thefe works he added a ftrong citadel, to 
ferve him for a retreat and refuge in cafe of accident, 
and caufed a great number of fhops and piazza's to be 

containing a confiderable multitude 



of inhabitants. 



which he beftowed 



chofe out the beft 



ma 



portions amongft the citizens and ftrangers, including 



m 



He divided the houfes in the fame manner, reserving 
thofe in the Ifle for fuch of the citizens as he could 
nioft confide in, and for his ftrangers. 

{b) Diod. p. 23S, 241. 
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After having taken thefe precautions for his fecurity, 
he began to think of fubje<5ting feveral free ftates of 
Sicily, which had aided the Carthaginians. He be- 
gan with the fiege of HerbefTes. The Syracufans in 
his army, feeing thei:: fwords in their hands, thought 
it their duty to ufe them for the re-eftablifhment of 
their liberty. At a time v/hen they met in throngs 
to concert their meafures, one of the officers, who 
took upon him to reprove them on that account, was 
killed upon the fpot, and his death ferved as a fignal 
for their revolt. They fent immediately to JEtm for 
the horfe, who had retired thither at the beginning 
of the revolution. Dionyfius, alarmed at this mo- 
tion, raifed the fiege, and marched dire&Iy to Syra- 
cufe, to keep it in obedience. The revolters followed 
him clofe, and having feized upon the fuburb Epipo- 
lis, barred all communication with the country. They 
received aid from their allies both by fea and land, 
and fetting a price upon the tyrant's head, promifed 
the freedom of the city to fuch of the ftrangers as 
fhould abandon him. A great number came over to 
them ; whom they treated with the utmoft favour 
and humanity. They made their machines advance, 
and battered the walls of the Ifle vigoroufly, without 
giving Dionyfius the leaft refpite. 

The tyrant, finding himfelf reduced to extremities, 
abandoned by the greateft part of the ftrangers, and 
fhut up on the fide of the country, aflembled his 
friends to confult with them rather by what kind of 
death he fhould put a glorious period to his carreer^ 
than upon the means of faving himfelf. They en- 
deavoured to infpire him with new courage, and were 
divided in their opinions $ but at laft the advice of 

Philiftus prevailed, which was, that he fhould by no 
means renounce the tyranny. Dionyfius, to gain 
time, fent deputies to the revolters, and demanded per- 
miffion to quit the place with his adherents, which 
was graiveJ, and five fhips to tiun(porr his people and 

effe&> # He had however fent Ji^-uues kcretly to 

the 
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the Campanians, who garrifoned the places in the pof- 
fefiion of the Carthaginians, with offers of confidera- 

ble reward, if they would come to his relief. 

The Syracufans, who, after the treaty, believed 
their bufinefs done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, 
Jiad difarmed part of their troops, and the reft afted 
with great indolence and little difcipline. The arri- 
val of the Campanians to the number of twelve hun- 
dred horfe, infinitely furprized and alarmed the city, 
After having beat fuch as difputed their pafTage, they 
opened themfelves a way to Dionyfius. At the fame 
time, three hundred foldiers more arrived to his af- 
fiftance : The face of things was then entirely altered, 
and terror and deje&ion changed parties. Dionyfius 
in a fally, drove them vigorously as far as that part of 
the city called Neapolis. The flaughter was not ve- 
ry confiderable, becaufe he had given orders to fpare 
thofe that fled. He caufed the dead to be interred, 
and gave thofe who had retired to JEtnz to under- 
hand, that they might return with entire fecurity. 
Many came to Syracufe, but others did not think it 
advifeable to confide in the faith of a tyrant. The 
Campanians were rewarded to their fatisfaftion, and 
difmified. 

The Lacedaemonians at this time took fuch mea- 
fures in regard to Syracufe, as were moft unwor- 
thy of the Spartan name. They had lately fubverted 
the liberty of Athens, and declared publicly in all the 
cities of their dependance againft popular government. 
They deputed one of their citizens to Syracufe, to 
exprefs in appearance the part they took in the mif- 
fortunes of that city, and to offer it their aid j but in 
reality he was fent to confirm Dionyfius in fupport- 
ing himfelf in the tyranny; expelling that from the 
increafe of his power he would prove of great advan- 
tage and fuppcrt to their own, 

Dionyfius fav/, from what had fo lately happened 

at Syracufe, what he was to expeft from the people 

for 
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for the future. Whilfl the inhabitants were employ- 
ed abroad in harveft work, he entered their houfes, 
and feized upon all the arms he could find. He af- 
terwards inclofed the citadel with an additional wall, 
fitted out abundance of (hips, armed great numbers of 
Grangers, and took all poflible meafures to fecure 
himfelf againft the difaffe£Hon of the Syracufans. 

After having made this provifion for his fafety at 
home, he prepared to extend his conquefts abroad ; 
from whence he did not only propofe the increafe of 
his dominions and revenues, but the additional advan- 
tage of diverting his fubje&s from the fenfe of their 
loft liberty, by turning their attention upon their an- 
tient, and always abhorred, enemy, and by employ- 
ing them in lofty projects, military expeditions and 
glorious exploits, to which the hopes of riches and 
plunder would be annexed. He conceived this to be 
alfo the means to acquire the affection of his troops; 
and that the efteem of the people would be a confe- 
quencc of the grandeur and fuccefs of his enterprizes. 

Dionyfius wanted neither courage nor policy, and 
had all the qualities of a great general. He took, ei- 
ther by force or fraud, Naxos, Catana, Leontium, 
and fome (/) other towns in the neighbourhood of Sy- 
racufe, which for that reafon were very agreeable to 
his purpofes. Some of them he treated with favour 
and clemency, to engage the efteem and confidence 
of the people : Others he plundered, to ftrike terror 
into the country. The inhabitants of Leontium were 
tranfplanted to Syracufe. 

Thefe conquefts alarmed the neighbouring cities, 
which faw themfelves threatened with the fame mif- 
fortune. Rhegium, fituate upon the oppofite coaft 
of the ftrait which divides Sicily from Italy, prepared 
to prevent it, and entered into an alliance with the 
Syracufan exiles, who were very numerous, and with 
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levied a confiderable army, and were upon the point 
of inarching again fl the tyrant, when difcord aroft 
amongft the troops, and rendered the enterprize abor- 
tive. It terminated in a treaty of peace and alliance 
between Dionyfius and the two cities. 

He had long revolved a great defign in his mind, 
which was to ruin the Carthaginian power in Sicily, 
a great obftacle to his own, as his difcontented fubjefij 
never failed of refuge in the towns dependent upon 
that nation. The accident of the plague, which had 
lately ravaged Carthage, and extremely diminifhed its 
ftrength, feemed to fupply a favourable opportunity 
for the execution of his defign. But, as a man of 
ability, he knew that the greatnefs of the preparations 
ought to anfwer that of an enterprize, to aflure the 
fuccefs of it j and he applied to them in a manner, 
which fhews the extent of his views, and extraordi- 
nary capacity. He therefore ufed uncommon pains 

and application for that purpofe; confeious that the 
war, into which he was entering with one of the 
moft powerful nations then in the world, might be of 
long duration, and have variety of confiderable events. 

His firft care was to bring to Syracufe, as well from 
the conquered cities in Sicily, as from Greece and 
Italy, a great number of artifans and workmen of all 
kinds; whom he induced to come thither by the of- 
fer of great gain and reward, the certain means of 
engaging the moft excellent perfons in every profef- 
fion. He caufed an infinite number of every kind of 
arms to be forged, fwords, javelins, Jances, partifans, 
helmets, cuiralles, bucklers; all after the manner of 
the nation by whom they were to be worn. He 
built alfo a great number of galleys, that had from 
three to five benches of rowers, and were of an en- 
tirely new invention; with abundance of other barks 
and veffels for the tranfportation of troops and provi- 
ftons. 

The whole city feemed but one workfhop, and 
continually rcfounded with the noife of the feveral ar- 
tifans, 
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tifans. Not only the porches, piazza's, portico's, 
places of exercife, and public places, but private houfls 
of any extent were full of workmen. Dionyfius had 
diftributed them with admirable order. Each f pedes 
of artiftsj, divided by ftreets and diftri<5ts, had their 
overfeers and infpeclors, who by their prefence and 
direction promoted and compleated the works. Dio- 
nyfius himfelf was perpetually amongft the workmen, 
encouraging them with praife, and rewarding their 
merit. He knew how to confer different marks of 
honour upon them, according to their diflinguifhing 
themfelves by their ingenuity or application. He 
would even make fome of them dine with him at his 
own table, where he entertained them with the free- 
dom and kindnefs of a friend. * It is juftly faid, 
that honour nouriflies arts and fciences, and that men 
of all ranks and conditions are animated by the Jove 
of glory. The prince, who knows how to put t lie 
two great fprings and ftrongeft incentives of the hu- 
man foul, intereft and glory, in motion under proper 
regulations, will foon make all arts and fciences flou- 
rifh in his kingdom, and fill it at a fmall expence 
with perfons who excel in every profeiTion. And 
this happened now at Syracufe, where a Tingle perfon 
of great ability in the art of governing excited fuch 
ardor and emulation amongft the artificers, as it is 
not eafy to imagine or deicribe. 

Dionyfius applied himfelf more particularly to the 
navy. He knew that Corinth had invented the art 
of building galleys with three and five benches of 
oars, and was ambitious of acquiring for Syracufe, a 
Corinthian colony, the glory of bringing that art to 
perfe&ion ; which he effected. The timber for build- 
ing his galleys was brought, part of it from Italy, 
where it was drawn on carriages to the fea-fide, and 
from thence fhipped to Syracufe, and part from 
mount JEtm, which at that time produced abundance 

* Honos alit artcs, omnefque incenduntur ad ftudia gloria?, C7V. 

Tufc. Quaji. 1. i, n, 4. 
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of pine and fir trees. In a fhort fpace a fleet of two 
hundred gallies was feen in a manner to rife out of 
the earth ; and an hundred others formerly built were 
refitted by his order. He caufed alfo an hundred and 
fixty fheds to be ere&ed within the great port, each 
of them capable of containing two gallies, and an 
hundred and fifty more to be repaired. 

The fight of fuch a fleet, built in fo fhort a time, 
and fitted out with fo much magnificence, would have 
given reafon to believe, that all Sicily had united its 
labours and revenues in accomplifhing fo great a work, 
On the other fide the view of fuch an incredible quan- 
tity of arms newly made, would have inclined one 
to think, that Dionyfius had folcly employed himfeif 
in providing them, and had exhaufted his treafures in 
the expence. They confifted of one hundred and 
forty thoufand fhields, as many helmets and fwords; 
and upwards of fourteen thoufand cuirafles, finifhed 
with all the art and elegance imaginable. They were 
intended for the horfe, for the tribunes and centurions 
of the foot, and for the foreign troops, who had the 
guard of his perfon. Darts, arrows, and lances, were 

innumerable, and engines and machines of war in 
proportion to the reft of the preparations. 

The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of 
citizens and Grangers. Dionyfius did not think of 
raifing troops till all his preparations were com pleat. 
Syracufe and the cities in its dependance fupplied him 
with part of his forces. Many came from Greece, 
efpecially from Sparta. The confiderable pay he of- 
fered brought foldiers in crowds from all parts to lift 
in his fervice. 

He omitted none of the precautions neceflary to 
the fuccefs of his enterprize; the importance as well 
as difficulty of which was well known to him. He 
was not ignorant that every thing depends upon the 
zeal and affection of the troops for their general, and 
applied himfeif particularly to the gaining of the 
hearts, not of his own fuhiecb only, but of all the 

2 inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Sicily, and fucceeded in it to a won- 
der. He had entirely changed his behaviour for fome 
time. Kindnefs, courtefy, clemency, a difpofition to 
do good, and an infinuating complacency for all the 
world, had taken place of that haughty and imperious 
air, and inhumanity of temper, which had rendered 
him fo odious. He was fo entirely altered that he did 

not feem to be the fame man. 

Whilft he was haftening his preparations for the 
war, and applying to the attainment of his fubje£ts 
afte&ions, he meditated an alliance with the two 

powerful cities, Rhegium and Meflina, which were 
capable of difconcerting his great defigns by a formi- 
dable diverlion. The league formed by thofe cities 
fome time before, though without any effect, gave 
him fome uneafinefs. He therefore thought it necelia- 
ry to make fure of the amity of them both. He 
prefented the inhabitants of Meffina with a confuler- 
able quantity of land, which was fituate in their neigh- 
bourhood, and lay very commodioufly for them. To 
give the people of Rhegium an inftance of his efteem. 
and regard for them, he fent ambafTadors to defire 
that they would give him one of their citizens in mar- 
riage. He had loft his firft wife in the popular com- 
motion, as before related. 

Dionyfius, fenfible that nothing eftablifties a throne 
more effectually than the profpe£fc of a fucceflbr, who 
may enter into the fame defigns, have the fame inte- 
refts, purfue the fame plan, and obferve the fame 
maxims of government, took the opportunity of the 
prefent tranquillity of his affairs to contrail a double 
marriage, in order to have a fucceflor, to whom he 
might transfer the fovereignty, which had coft him 
fo many pains and dangers to acquire. 

The people of Rhegium, to whom Dionyfius had 
firft applied, having called a council to take his de- 
mand into confideration, came to a refolution not to 

contract any alliance with a tyrant j and for their fi- 
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nal anfwer returned, that they had only the hang- 
man's daughter to give him. The raillery was home 
and cut deep. We fliall fee in the fequel how dear 
that city paid for their jeft. 

The Locrians, to whom Dionyfius fent the fame 
ambafladors, did not fhew themfelves fo difficult and 
delicate, but fent him Doris for a wife, who was the 
daughter of one of their moft illuftrious citizens. He 
caufed her to be brought from Locris in a galley with 
five benches of rowers of extraordinary magnificence, 
and fhining on all fides with gold and filver. He mar- 
ried at the fame time Ariftomache daughter of Hip- 
parinus, the moft confiderable and powerful of the 
Syracufan citizens, and fitter of Dion, of whom much 
will be faid hereafter. She was brought to his palace 
in a chariot drawn by four white horfes, which was 
then a lingular mark of diftin&ioa. The nuptials of 
both were celebrated the fame day with univerfal re- 
joicings throughout the whole city, and was attended 
with feafts and prefents of incredible magnificence. 

It was contrary to the manners and univerfal cuf- 
tom of the weftern nations from all antiquity that 
he efpoufed two wives at once j taking in this, as in 
every thing elfe, the liberty afTumed by tyrants of 
fetting themfelves above all laws. 

Dionyfius feemed to have an equal affe&ion for the 
two wives, without giving the preference to either, 
to remove all caufe of jealoufy and difcord. The peo- 
ple of Syracufe reported that he preferred his own 
country-woman to the ft ranger ; but the latter had 
the good fortune to bring her huft>and the firft foil, 

which fupported him not a little againft the cabals 

and intrigues of the Syracufans. Ariftomache was a 
long time without any fymptoms of child-bearing; 
though Dionyfius defired fo earneftly to have ifiue by 
her, that he put his Locrian's mother to death ; accu- 
fing her of hindering Ariftomache from conceiving 
bv witchcraft. 

Ariftomache'* 
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Ariftomache's brother was the celebrated Dion, in 
great eftimation with Dionyfius. He was at fir ft ob- 
liged for his credit to his fitter's favour; but after di- 
fh'nguifhing his great capacity in many inftances, his 
own merit made him much beloved and regarded by 
the tyrant. Amongft the other marks Dionyfius gave 
him of his confidence, he ordered his treafurers to 

fupply him without farther orders with whatever mo- 
ney he fhould demand, provided they informed him 
the fame day they paid it. 

Dion had naturally a great and mod noble foul. 
An happy accident had conduced to infpire and con- 
firm in him the moft elevated fcntiments. It was a 
kind of chance, or rather, as Plutarch fays, a pecu- 
liar providence, which at diftance laid the foundations 
of the Syracufan liberty, that brought Plato, the moft 
celebrated of philofophers, to Syracufe. Dion became 
his friend and difciple, and made great improvements 
from his leflbns : For though brought up in a luxuri- 
ous and voluptuous court, where the fupreme good 

was made to confift in pleafure and magnificence, he 
had no fooner heard the precepts of his new matter, 
and imbibed a tafte of the philofophy that inculcates 
virtue, than his foul was cnflamed with the love of 
it. Plato in one of his letters gives this glorious te- 
ftimony of him 5 that he had never met with a young 
man, upon whom his difcourfes made fo great im- 
preffion, or who had conceived his principles with fo 
much ardor and vivacity. 

As Dion was young and unexperienced, obferving 

the facility with which Plato had changed his tafte 
and inclinations, he imagined, with fimplicity enough, 
that the fame reafons would h?.vc the fame efte&s 
upon the mind of Dionyfius; and from that opinion 
could not reft till he had prevailed upon the tyrant to 
hear, and converfe with him. Dionyfius confented : 
But the luft of tyrannic power had taken too deep a 
root in his heart to be ever eradicated from it. It 
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was * like an indelible dye, that had penetrated his 
inmoft fouJ, from whence it was impoffible ever to ef- 
face it. 

(k) Though the flay of Plato at the court made no 
alteration in Dionyfius, he perfevered in giving Dion 
the fame inftances of his cfteem and confidence, and 
even to fupport, without taking offence, the freedom 
with which he /poke to him. Dionyfius, ridiculing 
one day the government of Gelon, formerly king of 
Syracufe, and faying, in allufion to his name, that he 

had been the laughing-flock (I) of Sicily, the whole 

court fell into great admiration, and took no fmall 
pains in praifing the quaintnefs and delicacy of the 
conceit, infipid and fiat as it was, and indeed as puns 
and quibbles generally are. Dion took it in a fcrious 
fenfe, and was fo bold to reprefent to him, that he 
was in the wrong to talk in that manner of a prince, 
whofe wife and equitable conduit had been an excel- 
lent model of government, and given the Syracufans 
a favourable opinion of monarchical power. You reigr^ 
added he, and have been trifled for Gelon' 's fake ; but 
for your fake, no man tvill ever be trifled after you. It 
was very much, that a tyrant fhould fufter himfelf to 
be talked to in fuch a manner with impunity. 

£ E CT. III. Dionyfius declares war againfl the Car- 
thaginians. Various fuccefs of it. Syracufe reduced 
to extremities^ and foon after delivered. New com- 
motions again/I Dionyfius. Defeat of Imilcar, and 
afiertvards of Ma go. Unhappy fate of the city 
Hhcgium. 

T\ IONYSIUS feeing his great preparations were 

compleat, and that he was in a condition to take 
the field, publicly opened his delign to the Syracufans, 
in order to intereft them the more in the fuccefs of 

(*) Pint. p. 960. (/) r«A*S fignlfici Iaugh:ng-ftrck. 
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the enterprize, and told them that it was againft: 
the Carthaginians. He reprefented that people as the 
perpetual and inveterate enemy of the Greeks, and 
cfpecially of thofe who inhabited Sicily j that the 
plague, which had lately wafted Carthage, had made 
the opportunity favourable, which ought not to be 
neglected ; that the people in fubjeciion to fo cruel a 

power, waited only the fignal to declare againft it; 

that it would be much for the glory of Syracufe to 
reinftate the Grecian cities in their liberty, after ha- 
ving fo long groaned under the yoke of the Barbari- 
ans; that in declaring war at prefent againft the Car- 
thaginians, they only preceded them in doing fo for 
fome time ; fince as foon as they had retrieved their 
lolTes, they would not fail to attack Syracufe with all 
their forces. 

The aflembly were unanimoufly of the fame opi- 
nion. Their antient and natural hatred of the Bar- 
barians ; their anger againft them for having given 
Syracufe a mafter ; and the hope that with aims in 
their hands they might find fome occalion of recover- 
ing their liberty, united them in their fuffrages. The 
war was refolved without any oppolition, and began 
that very inftant. There were, as well in the city 
as the port, a great number of Carthaginians, who, 
upon the faith of treaties and under the peace, exer- 
cifed traffic, and thought themfelves in fecurity. The 
populace, by Dionyfuis's authority, upon the breaking 
up of the aflembly, ran to their houfes and (hips, 
plundered their goods, and carried off their eftccU. 
They met with the fame treatment throughout Sici- 
ly ; to which murders and rnaflacres were added, by 
way of reprifal for the many cruelties committed by 
the Barbarians upon thofe they conquered, and to fnew 
them what they had to expe£t, if they continued to 
make war with the fame inhumanity. 

After this bloody execution, Dionyfius fent a letter 
by an herald to Carthage, in which he fignificd, that 
the Syracufans declared war againft the Carthaginians, 
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if they did not withdraw their garrifons from all the 
Grecian cities held by them in Sicily. The reading 
of this letter at firft in the fenate, and afterwards in 
the affembly of the people, occafioned an uncommon 
alarm, as the peftilence had reduced the city to a de- 
plorable condition. Hoivever they were not clifmay- 
ed, and prepared for a vigorous defence. They rai- 
fed troops with the utmoft diligence, and Imilcar fet 
out immediately to put hinifelf at the head of the 

Carthaginian army in Sicily. 

Dionyfius on his fide loft no time, and took the 
field with his army, which daily increafed by the ar- 
rival of new troops, who came to join him from ail 
parts. It amounted to fourfcore thoufand foot, and 
three thoufand horfe. The fleet confided of two 
hundred galleys, and five hundred barks laden with 
provisions, and machines of war. He opened the 
campaign with the fiege of Motya, a fortified town 
under the Carthaginians near mount Eryx, in a little 
ifland femething more than a quarter of a league [?n) 
from the continent, to which it was joined by a fmull 
neck of land, which the befieged immediately cut oft, 
to prevent the approaches of the enemy on that fide. 

Dionyfius having left the care of the fiege to Lcp- 
tinus, who commanded the fleet, went with his land- 
forces to attack the places in alliance with the Car- 
thaginians. Terrified by the approach of fo nume- 
rous an army, they all furrendereel except five, which 
were Ancyra, Solos', («) Palermo, - Se^efta, and En- 
tell:!. The laft two places he befieged. 

Imilcar however, to make a diversion, detached ten 
galleys of his fleet, with orders to attack and furprizc 
in the niffht all the veflcls, which remained in the 
port of Syracule. The commander of this expedition 
entered the port according to his orders without re- 
finance, and after having funk a great part of the vef- 
fels, which he found there, retired well fatisfied with 
the fuccefs of his enter prize. 

Six Jladia or furlongs, (n) Pancrmus. 

Dionyfius-, 
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Dionyfius, after having wafted the enemy's coun- 
try, returned, and fat clown with his whole army be- 
fore Motya, and having employed a great number of 
hands in making dams and moles, he reinftated the 
neck of land, and brought liis engines to work on 
that fide. The place was attacked and defended with 
the utmoft vigour. After the befiegers had paffed the 
breach, and entered the city, the beneged perfifted a 
great while in defending themfelves with incredible va- 
lour j fo that it was neceflary to purfue and drive 
them from houfe to houfe. The foldiers, enraged at 

fo obftinate a defence, put all before them to the 
fword ; age, youth, women, children, nothing was 
fpared, except thofe v/ho had taken refuge in the tem- 
ples. The town was abandoned to the foldiers dif- 
cretion ; Dionylius being pleafed with an occafion of 

attaching the troops to his fervice by the allurement 
and hope of gain. 

The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the 
next year, and rai.fed an army of three hundred thou- 
fand foot, and four thoufand horfe. The fleet under 
Mago's command confided of four hundred galleys,, 
and upwards ot fix hundred veflcls laden with provi- 
sions and engines of war. Imilcar had given the 
captains of the fleet his orders fealed up, which were 
not to be opened till they were out at fea*. He had 
taken this precaution, that his- defigns might be kept 
fee ret, and to prevent fpies from fending advices of 
them to Sicily. The rendezvous was at Palermo ; 
where the fleet arrived without much lofs in their paf- 
fage. Imilcar took Eryx by treachery,, and foon af- 
ter reduced Motya to furrender. Medina, feemed to 
him a place of importance ; becaufe it might favour 
the landing of troops from Italy in Sicily, and bar 
the pafiage of thofe that fliould come from. Pclopon- 
nefus. After a long; and vigorous defence it fell into 
his hands, and fome time after he entirely demoliih- 
ci it. 

DionyfiuSj feeing his forces extremely inferior to 
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the enemy, retired to Syracufe. Alrnoft all the peo- 
ple of Sicily, who hated him from the beginning, and 
were only reconciled to him in appearance and out of 
fear, took this occafion to quit his party, and to join 
the Carthaginians. The tyrant levied new troops, 
and gave the flaves their Jibertv, that they might 
fcrve on board the fleet. His army amounted to thir- 
ty thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe, and his 
fleet to an hundred and eighty galleys. With thefe 
forces he took the field, and removed about eighteen 
leagues from Syracufe. Imilcar advanced perpetually 
with his land-army followed by his fleet, that kept 
near the coafh When he arrived at Naxos, he could 
not continue his march upon the fea-fide, and was 
obliged to take a long compafs round mount iEtnn, 
which by a new irruption had fet the country about 
it on fire, and covered it with afhes, He ordered his 
fleet to wait his coming up at Catana. Dionyfius ap- 
prized of this, thought the opportunity favourable for 
attacking it, whilft feparate from the land-forces, and 
whilft his own, drawn up in battle upon the fhore, 
might be of fervice to animate and fupport his fleer. 
The fcheme was wifely concerted, but the fuccefs not 
anfvvcrable to it. Leptinus his admiral, having ad- 
vanced inconfiderately v/ith thirty galleys, contrary 
to the opinion of Dionyfius, who had particularly re- 
commended to him not to divide his forces, at firft 
funk fcveral of the enemy's {hips, but upon being fur- 
rounded by the greater number was forced to fly. 
His whole fleet followed his example, and was warm- 
ly purfued by the Carthaginians. Mago detached 
boats full of foldiers, with orders to kill all that en- 
deavoured to fave themfelves by fwimming to fhore. 
The land army drawn up there, fuw them perifh mi- 
ferably without being able to give them any affi fiance. 
The lofs on the fide of the Sicilians was very great; 

more than an hundred gallies being either taken or 
funk, and twenty thoufand men pcrifhing either in 
the battle, or the purfuit. 

The 
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up in Syracufe, where they could not fail of being 
befieged very foon, follicited Dionyfms to lead them 
againft Imilcar, whom fo bold an enterprise might 

difconcertj beiides which, they faould find his troops 
fatigued with their long and hafty march, The pro- 
pofal pleafed him at firil ; but upon reflecting, that 
Mago with the vi&orious fleet might notwithstanding 
advance and take Syracufe, he thought it more advife- 
able to return thither; which was the occafion of his 
lofing abundance of his troops, who deferted in num- 
bers on all fides. Imilcar, after a march of two days, 
arrived at Catana, where he halted fome days to re- 
frefli his army, and refit his fleet, which had fuffered 

exceedingly by a violent ftorm. 

(o) He then marched to Syracufe, and made Ins 
fleet enter the port in triumph. More than two hun- 
dred gallies, adorned with the fpoils of their vi&ory, 
made a noble appearance as they advanced ; the crews 
forming a kind of concert by the uniform and regu- 
lar order they obferved in the motion of their oars. 
They were followed by an infinite number of fmaller 
barks; fo that the port, vaft as it was, was fcarce 
capable of containing them; the whole fea being in a 
manner covered with fails. At the lame time on tire 
other fide appeared the land army, compofed as has 
been faid, of three hundred thoufand foot and four 
thoufand horfe. Imilcar pitched his tent in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, and the army encamped around, at 
fomewhat mare than half a league's (p) diftance from 
the city. It is eafy to judge the consternation and 
alarm which fuch a profpe£fc rauft give the Svracufan*. 
The Carthaginian general advanced with his troops to 
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the walls, to offer the city battle, and at the fams 
time feized upon the two remaining * p ">rts by a de- 
tachment of an hundred gallies. As he ;V.v no mo- 
tion on the fide of the Syracufans, he i aired, COn- 
fa) Diod. p. 23^, 296. \p) 12 ft ad: a, 
* The Hi tie fori and rlji c : f 7>t-i. 

tented 
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tented for that time with the enemy's confefling their 
inequality. For thirty days together he laid wafte the 
country, cutting down all the trees, and deftroy ing 
all before him. He then made himfelf mailer of the 
fuburb called Achradina, and plundered the temples of 
Ceres and Profcrpina. Forefeeing that the fiege would 
be of long duration, he entrenched his camp, and en- 
clofed it with frrong walls, after having demolished 
for that purpofe all the tombs, and amongft others, 
rhat of Gelon and his wife Demarace, which was a 
monument of great magnificence. He built three forts 
at fome diftance from each other; the firft at Pcm- 
myra ; the fecond towards the middle of the port ; the 
third near the temple of Jupiter for the fecurity of 
his magazines of corn and wine. He fent alfo a great 
number of fmall vcfiels to Sardinia and Africa to letch 




the fame time arrived Polyxcnus, whom his 
brother-in-law Dionyfius had difpatched before into I- 
taly and Greece for all the aid he could obtain, and 
brought with him a fleet of thirty {hips, commanded 
by Pharacides the Lacedemonian. This re-inforcc- 
mcnt came in very good time, and gave the Syracu- 
fans new fpirit. Upon feeing a bark laden with pro- 
visions for the enemy, they detached five galleys and 
to:)!c it. Tiie Carthaginians gave them chafe with 
forty fail, to which they advanced with their whole 
fleet, and in tire battle carried the admiral galley, da- 
maged many others, took twenty four, purfued the 
reft to the place where their whole fleet rode, and of- 
fered them battle a fecond time, which the Carthagi- 
nians difcouraged by the check they had received, were 
afraid to accept. 

The Syracufans, emboldened by fo unexpected a 



victory, returned to the city with the galleys thev had 
taken, and entered it in a kind of triumph. Anima- 
ted by this fuccefs, which could be only afcribed to 
their valour ; for Dionyfius was then abfent with a 

Uiull detachment of tlie fleet to procure provifions at- 
tended 
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tended by Leptinus ; they encouraged each other, and 
feeing they did not want arms, they reproached them- 
felves with cowardice, ardently exclaiming, that the 
time was come fo. :h .wwing off the fhameful yoke of 

fervitude, and rcuiming their antient liberty. 

Whilft they were in the mid ft of thefe difcourfes,. 
difperfed in finall panics, the tyrant arrived ; and hav- 
ing fummoned an alfembly, he congratulated the Sy- 
racufans upon their late victory, and promifed in a 
fhort time to put an end to the war, and deliver them 
from the enemy. He w*s going to difrnifs the af- 
fembly, when Theodorus one of the moft illuftrious 
of the citizens, a perfon of fenfe and valour, took up- 
on him to fpeak, and to dec/are boldly for liberty. 
" We are tokl, faid he, of reftoring peace, terminat- 
u ing the war, and of being delivered from the ene- 
u my. What fignifies fuch language from Dionyfius? 
u Can we have peace in the wretched Hate of flavery 
impofed upon us ? Have we an enemy more to be 
dreaded than the tyrant who fubvercs our liberty, 
" or a war more cruel than that he has made upon 
" us for fo many years ? Let Imilcar conquer, fo he 
u contents himfelf with laying a tribute upon ls, and 
iC leaves us the exercife of our laws: The tyrant that 
" enflaves us, knows no other but his avarice, his 
cruelty, his ambition ! The temples of the gods 
robbed by his facriiegious hands, our goods made a 
prey, and our lands abandoned to his inflruments, 
" our perfons daily expofed to the moft fhame- 
" ful and cruel treatment, the blood of io many ci- 
" tizens fhed in the midft of us and before our eyes ; 
" thefe are the fruits of his reign, and the peace he 
c< obtains for us ! Was it for the fupport of our liber- 
ties he built yon citadel, that he lias cnclofed it with 
<c fuch ftrong walls and high towers, and has called 
<c in for his guard that tribe of ft rangers and Barba- 
<c rians, who infult us with impunity ? How long, oh 
Syracufans, fhall we f u fie r fuch indignities, more 
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infupportable to the brave and generous than death 

« itfeif I 
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" itfelf ? Bold and intrepid abroad againft the enemy, 
" (hall we always tremble like cowards in the pre. 
" fence of a tyrant ? Providence, which has again put 
4C arms into our hands, dire6is us in the ufe of them! 
lc Sparta, and the other cities in our alliance, who hold 
<c it their glory to be free and independant, would deem 
<c us unworthy of the Grecian name if we had any 

" other fentiments. Let us (hew that we do notde- 
<c generate from our anceftors. If Dionyfius confents 
cc to retire from amongft us, let us open him our 
cc gates, and let him take along with him whatever 
<c he pleafes : But if he perfifts in the tyranny, let 
cc him experience what effects the love of liberty has 
" upon the brave and determinate !" 

After this fpeech, all the Syracufans, in fufpence 
betwixt hope and fear, looked earneflly upon their al- 
lies, and particularly upon the Spartans. Pharacides, 
who commanded their fleet, rofe up tofpeak. It was 
expe<5xed that a citizen of Sparta would declare in fa- 
vour of liberty : but he did quite the reverfe, and told 
them, that his republic had fent him to the aid of the 
Syracufans and Dionyfius, and not to make war upon 
Dionyfius, or to fubvert his authority. This anfwer 
confounded the Syracufans, and the tyrant's guard ar- 
riving at the fame time, the alfembly broke up. Dio- 
nyfius perceiving more than ever what he had to fear, 
ufed all his endeavours to ingratiate himfelf with the 
people, and to attach the citizens to his interefis ; 
making prefents to fome, inviting others to eat with 
him, and affe&ing upon all occafions to treat them 
with kindnefs and familiarity. 

(q) It muft have been about this time, that Polyxe- 
nus, Dionyfius's brother-in-law, who had married his 
lifter 7* heft a, having without doubt declared againft 
him in this confpiracy, fled from Sicily for the pre- 
fervation of his life, and to avoid falling into the ty- 
rant's hands. Dionyfius fent for his fitter, and re- 
proached her very much for not apprizing him of her 

(q) Pluti in Dion. p. 966, 

hufband's 
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hufband's intended flight, as (he could not be ignorant 

of it. She replied, without exprefling the leaft fur- 
prize or fear, ** Have I then appeared fo bad a wife to 
46 you, and of fo mean a foul, as to have abandoned 
u my hufband in his flight, and not to have defired 
" to fhare in his dangers and misfortunes? No ! 
" I knew nothing of it; or I fhould have been much 
u happier in being called the wife of Polyxenus the 
" exile, in all places, than, in Syracufe, the fifter of 
" the tyrant." Dionyfius could not but admire an an- 
fwer fo full of fpirit and generofity ; and the Syracufans 
in general were fo charmed with her virtue, that after 
the tyrrany was fupprefled, the fame honours, equi- 
page and train of a queen, which fhe had before, were 
continued to her during her life; and after her death, 
the whole people attended her body to her tomb, and 
honoured her funeral with an extraordinary appear- 
ance. 

On the fide of the Carthaginians, affairs began to 
take a new face on a fudden. They had committed 
an irretrievable error in not attacking Syracufe upon 
their arrival, and in not taking the advantage of the 
confternation, which the fight of a fleet and army 

equally formidable had occafioned. The pbgue, which 
was looked upon as a punifhment fent from heaven 
for the plundering of temples and demolifhing of tombs, 
Jiad deftroyed great numbers of their army in a fhort 
time. I have defcribed the extraordinary fymptoms 
of it in the hiftory of the Carthaginians (r). To add 
to that misfortune, the Syracufans, being informed of 
their unhappy condition, attacked them in the night 
by lea and land. The furprize, terror, and even hafte 
they were in to put themfelves into a pofture of de- 
fence, threw them into new difficulty and confufion. 
They knew not on which fide to fend relief; all be- 
ing equally in danger. Many of their veflels were 
funk, and others aimoft entirely difabled, and a much 
greater number deftroyed by fire. The old men, wo- 

(rj Tom. I. p. 163. 

men 
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men and children ran in crouds to the walls to be wit- 
neffbs of that fcene of horror, and lifted up their hands 
towards heaven, returning thanks to the gods for fo 
fignal a protection of their city. The flaughter with- 
in and without the camp and on board the vcffels was 
great and dreadful, and ended only with the day. 

Imilcar, reduced to defpair, offered Dionyfius fe- 
cretly three hundred thoufand crowns (s) for permit 
fion to retire in the night with the remains of his ar- 
my and fleet. The tyrant, who was not difpleafed 
with leaving the Carthaginians fome refource, to keep 
his fubje&s in continual awe, gave his confent ; but 
only for the citizens of Carthage. Upon which Imil- 
car fet out with the Carthaginians, and only forty 
fhips ; leaving the reft of his troops behind. The 
Corinthians, difcovering from the noife and motion of 
the galleys, that Imilcar was making off, fent to in- 
form Dionyfius of his flight, who affe&ed ignorance 
of it, and gave immediate orders to purfue him: but 
as thofe orders were but flowly executed, they follow- 
ed the enemy themfelves, and funk feveral velfels of 
their rear-guard. 

Dionyfius then marched out with his troops ; but 
before their arrival, the Sicilians in the Carthaginian 
fervice had retired to their feveral countries. Having 
firft ported troops in the pafles, he advanced direitly 
to the enemies camp, though it was net quite day. 
The Barbarians, who faw th mfelves cruelly abandon- 
ed and betrayed by Imilcar and the Sicilians, loft cou- 
rage and fled. Some of them were taken by the troops 
in the palfes ; others laid down their arms and asked 
quarter. Only the Iberians drew up, 2nd fent an he- 
rald to capitulate with Dionyfius, who incorporated 
them into his guards. The reft were all made pri~ 
foners. 

Such was the fate of the Carthaginians; which 
fhews, fays the hiftorian (t) that humiliation treads up- 
on the heels of pride, and that thofe, who are too 

(j) 300 :a!cnts. ( t j Dk-doru* Skulus, 
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much puffed up with power and fuccefs, are Toon for- 
ced to confefs their wcaknefs and vanity. Thofe 
haughty vi&ors, matters of almoft all Sicily, who 
looked upon Syracufe as already their own, and enter- 
ed at firft triumphant into the great pert, infulting the 
citizens, are now reduced to fly (hamefully under the 
covert of the night ; dragging away with them the fad 
ruins, and miferable remains of their fleet and army, 



trembl 



I- 



milcar, who had neither regarded the facred refuge of 
temples, nor the inviolable fandity of tombs, after 
having left one hundred and fifty thoufand men un- 
buried in the enemies country, returns to perifh rni- 
ferably at Carthage, avenging upon himfelf by his 
death the contempt he had ex pre fled for gods and men. 

Dionyfius, who was fufpicious of the ftrangers in 
his fervice, removed ten thoufand of them, and un- 
der the pretence of rewarding their merit, gave them 
the city of Leontium, which was in reality very com- 
modioufly fituated, and an advantagious fettlement, 
He confided the guard of his perfon to other foreign- 
ers, and the flaves he had made free. He made fe- 
veral attempts upon places in Sicily, and in the neigh- 
bouring country, efpecially againft Rhegium («). The 
people of Italy, feeing themfelves in danger, entered 
into a powerful alliance to put a flop to his conquefts. 
The fuccefs was tolerably equal on both fides. 



G 



before 



D 



make an alliance with him, who was at that time in 
Italy. The advices he had received of the great pre- 
parations making by the Carthaginians for war, ob- 
liged him to return to Sicily. 

The Carthaginians, having let on foot a numerous 
army under the conduit of Mago, made new efforts 
againft Syracufe, but with no better fuccefs than the 
former. They terminated in an accommodation with 

Dionyfius. 

(u) Diod, 1. 14, p, 304, 310, (x) Juflin. J, 20. 5. 
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(y) He attacked Rhegium again, and at firft received 
no inconfiderable check. But having gained a great 
victory againft the Greeks of Italy, in which he took 
more than ten thoufand prifoners, he difmifled them 
all without ranfom contrary to their expectation ; 
with a view of dividing the Italians from the interefts 
of Rhegium, and of diffolving a powerful league, 
which might have defeated his defigns. Having by 
this aftion of favour and generofity acquired the good 
opinion of all the inhabitants of the country, and 
from enemies made them his friends and allies, he re- 
turned againft Rhegium. He was extremely incenfcd 

againft that city upon account of their refuting to give 
him one of their citizens in marriage, and the info] cm 
anfwer, with which that refufal was attended. The 
befieged, finding themfelves incapable of refitting fo 
numerous an army as that ofDionyfius, and expect- 
ing no quarter if the city were taken by a/Fault, be- 
gan to talk of capitulating ; to which he hearkened 
not unwillingly. He made them pay three hundred 
thoufand crowns, deliver up all their veflels to the 
number of feventy, and put an hundred hoftages into his 
hands : after which he raifed the fiege. It was not 
out of favour or clemency that he a&ed in this man- 
ner, but to make their deftruftion fure, after having 

firft reduced their power. 

Accordingly the next year, under the falfe pretext, 
and with the reproach of their having violated the trea- 
ty, he befieged them again with all his forces, firk 
fending back their hoftages. Both parties a&ed with 
the utmoft vigour. The defire of revenge on one 
fide, and the fear of the greateft cruelties on the other, 
animated the troops- Thofe of the city were com- 
manded by Phyto, a brave and intrepid man, whom 
the danger of his country rendered more couragious 
He made frequent and rude Tallies, In one of them 
Diony fms received a wound^of which he recovered 
with great difficulty. The fiege went on flowly, and 

OO A. M. 3615. Ant. J. C. 389. 

had 
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had already continued eleven months, when a cruel 
famine reduced the city to the laft extremities. A mea- 
fare of wheat (of about fix bufliels) was fold for two 
hundred and fifty Yivres(z). After having confumed 
all their horfes and beafts of carriage, they were obli- 
ged to fupport themfelves with leather and hides, which 
they boiled ; and at laft to feed upon the grafs of the 
fields like beafts ; a refource, of which Dionyfius foon 
deprived them, by making his horfe eat up all the her- 
bage around the city, Neceffity at length reduced 
them to furrender at difcretion, and Dionyfius enter- 
ed the place, which he found covered with dead bo- 
dies. Thofe who furvived were rather fkeletons than 
men. He took above fix thoufand prifoners, whom 
he fent to Syracufe. Such as could pay fifty livres [a) 
he difmifled, and fold the reft for flaves. 

Dionyfius let fall the whole weight of his refent- 
ment and revenge upon Phyto. He began with or- 
dering his fon to be thrown into the fea. The 
next day he ordered the father to be fattened to the 
extremity of the higheft of his engines for a fpe&acle 
to the whole army, and in that condition, he fent to 
tell him that his fon had been thrown into the fea. 
" Then he is happier than me by a day/' replied that 
unfortunate parent. He afterwards caufed him to be 
led through the whole city, to be fcourged with rods, 
and to fuffer a thoufand other indignities, whilft an 
herald proclaimed, iC that the perfidious traytor was 
" treated in that manner, for having infpired the peo- 
" pie of Rhegium with rebellion." " Say rather," 
anfwered that generous defender of his country's li- 
berty, " that a faithful citizen is fo ufed, for hav- 
" ing refufed to facrifice his country to a tyrant." 
Such an object and fuch difcourfe drew tears irom all 
eyes, and even from the foldiers of Dionyfius. He 
was afraid his prifoner would be taken from him before 
he had fatiated his revenge, and ordered him to be 
flung into the fea dire&ly. 

(« / Five mina* One tnina % 

Sect. 
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Sect. IV, Violent pajfton of Dionjfius for poefy. Rc« 

fleftions upon that tajle of the tyrant. Generous free- 

do?n of Philoxenus. Death of Dionyfius. His bad 

qualities. 

(b) AT an interval which the fuccefs againft Rhe- 
" gitf in had left Dionyfius, the tyrant, who was 
fond of all kinds of glory, and piqued himfelfupon the 
excellence of his genius, font his brother Thearidesto 

Olympia, to difpute in his name the prizes of the cha- 
riot-race and poetry. 

The circumftance, which I am going to treat, and 
which regards the tafle or rather paffion of Dionyfius 
for poetry and polite learning, being one of his pe- 
culiar characterises, and having befides a mixture of 
good and bad in itfelf, makes it requifite, for a right 
undsrftanding of it, to diftinguifh, wherein this tafle 
of his is either laudable or worthy of blame. 

I /hall fay as much upon the tyrant's total charac- 
ter, with whofe vices of ambition and tyranny many 
great qualities were united, which ought not to be dif- 
guifed or mifreprefented j the veracity of hiftory re- 
quiring, that juftice fhould be done to the moft wic- 
ked, as they are not fo in every refpeft. We have 
feen feveral things in his character that certainly de- 
fervepraife; I mean in regard to his manners and 
behaviour : The mildnefs with which he fuffered the 
freedom of young Dion, the admiration he exprelled 
of the bold and generous anfwer of his fifter Thefta 
upon account of her hufband's flight, his gracious and 
infinuating deportment upon feveral other occafionsto 
the Syracufans, the familiarity of his difcourfe with 
the meaneft citizens and even v/orkmen, the equality 
he obferved between his two wives, and his kindnefs 
and refpedt for them ; all which imply that Dionyfius 
had more of equity, moderation, affability, and gene- 

rofity, than is commonly afcribed to him. He is not 

{If j Diod. J, 14. p. 313. 
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Nero, or C 



Phene. Cali 



Dionyfius's tafte for poetry. In his 
intervals ofleifure, he loved to unbend in theconverfa- 



ces. He 



ftudy 



and em 



fition of poems, efpecialJy 



Thus far this paffion of his may 



ible in it ; I mean 

fleem heexnrefted 



for learned men, his inclination to do them good of- 



fices 



Was 



it not better to employ them in the exercife of his 
wit and the cultivation of fcience, than feafting, dan- 
cing, theatrical amufements, gaming, frivolous com- 
pany, and other pleafures H: ill more pernicious ? Which 

wife reflexion Dionyfius the younger made when at 
Corinth, (c) Philip of Macedon,being at table with him, 
fpoke of the odes and tragedies his father had left be- 

and contempt, and 



1m 



fitions : D 



feemed to be under fome difficulty to comprehend at 
what time of his life he had leifure for fuch compo- 

~'ony fius fmartly reparteed ; The difficulty is 
7 great indeed ! Why he compofcd them at thofc hours, 
nch you and I, and an infinity of others , as we have 
ifon to believe, pafs in drinking and other diver/ions. 



Julius 



poetry 



Lu- 



cullus intended to have wrote the memoirs of his mi- 
litary actions in verfe. The comedies of Terence were 
attributed to Lelius and Scipio, both great captains, 
efpecially the latter ; and that report was fo far from 



(teem 



Rome, that it added 



Thefe unbend ings therefore were not blameable in 
their own nature ; this tafte for poetry was rather lau- 
dable, if kept within due bounds j but Dionyfius was 

(f) Plut. in Timol. p. 243, (d) Suet, in Csf. c. 56. in Auguft. 

c. 85, Plut. in Lucul. p. 492. 

ridiculous 
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ridiculous for pretending to excel all others in it He 
could not endure either a fuperior or competitor in any 

thing. From being in the foJe pofTeflion of fupreme 
authority, he had accuftomed himfelf to imagine his 
wit of the fame rank with his power : In a word, 
he was in every thing a tyrant . His immoderate efti- 
mation of his own merit flowed in fome meafure from 
the over- bearing turn of mind, which empire and 
command had given him. The continual applaufes of 
a court, and the flatteries of thofe, who knew how to 
recommend themfelves by his darling foible, were ano- 
ther fource of this vain conceit. And of what will 
not a* great man, a minifter, a prince, think him- 
felf capable, who has fuch incenfe and adoration con- 
tinually paid to him ? It is well known, that Cardi- 
nal Richelieu in the midft of the greateft affairs, not 
only compofed dramatic poems, but piqued himfelf on 
his excellency that way ; and what is more, his jea- 
loufy in that point rofe fo high as to ufe authority by 
way of criticifm upon the compofitions of thofe, to 
whom the public, a juft and incorruptible judge in the 
queftion, had given the preference again ft him. 

Dionyfius did not refle&, that there are things, 
which though eftimable in themfelves, and which do 
honour to private perfons, it does not become a prince 
to defire to excel in. I have mentioned elfewhere 
Philip of Macedon's expreflion to his fon upon his 
having fhewn too much (kill in mufick at a public en- 
tertainment: Are not y oa aflamed, faid he, to fing jo 
well. It was ading inconfiftently with the dignity of 
his character. If Caefar and Auguftus, when they 
wrote tragedies, had taken it into their heads to equal 
or excel Sophocles, it had not only been ridiculous*, but 
a reproach to them. And the reafon is, becaufe a 
prince being obliged by an eflential and indifpenfible 
duty to apply himfelf incefTantly to the affairs of go- 
vernment, and having an infinitude of various bufmcfs 

* . Nihil eft quod credere de fe 

Non poffit, cam laudatur das se^ua poteltas. Juvenal 

always 
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always recurring to him, 



other ufe of 



and the 



the fciences, than to divert him at fuch fhort 
as will not admit any great progrefs in them 
excelling of thofe who employ themfelves in no other 

ftudy 



affeft 

firft rank in this kind of merit, it may juftly con- 
clude, that he neglefts his more important duties, and 

felf 



up 



which waftes 



ffea 



Dionyfi 



that he never was reproachable for letting poetry in- 
terfere to the prejudice of his great affairs, or that it 
made him lefs adive and diligent on any important 
occafion. 

(e) I have already faid, that this prinee, in an in- 



terval of peace, 



Thearides to O 



lympia, to difpute the prizes of poetry and the chariot- 
race in his name. When he arrived in the aflembly, 
the beauty as well as number of his chariots, and the 



fic 



old 



and filver, attracted the eyes and admiration of all the 



fpeftators. Th 



no lefs charmed when the 



poems of Dionyfius began to be read. He had chofen 
exprefsly for the occafion * readers with fonorous, mu- 
fical voices, who might be heard far and diftindtly, 
and who knew how to give a juft emphafis and nu- 
merofity to the verfes they repeated. At firft this had 
a very happy effe&, and the whole audience were de- 
ceived by the art and fweetnefs of the pronunciation. 
But that charm was foon at an end, and the mind 
not long amufed by the ears. The verfes then ap- 



peared in all their ridicule. The audience were a- 
fhamed of having applauded them, and their praife 
was turned into laughter, fcorn and infult. To ex- 
prefs their contempt and indignation, they tore Dio- 
nyfius's rich pavilion in pieces. Lyfias, the celebrated 

(e) Died* ). 14. p. 3 iS. * I'befc readers were called 

orator^ 
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orator, who was come to the Olympic games to dis- 
pute the prize of eloquence, which he had carried feve* 
ral times before, undertook to prove, that it was in* 
confident with the honour of Greece, the friend and 
aflcrtor of liberty, to admit an impious tyrant to (hare 
in the celebration of the facred games, who had no 
other thoughts than of fubje&ing all Greece to his 
power. Dionyfius was not affronted in that manner 
then ; but the event proved as little in his favour. 
His chariots having entered the lifts, were all of them 
either carried out of the courfe by an headlong impe- 
tuofity, or dallied in pieces againft one another. And 
to compleat the misfortune, the galley, which carried 
the perfons Dionyfius had fent to the games, met 
with a violent ftorm, and did not return to Syra- 
cufe without great difficulty. When the pilots arrived 
there, out of hatred and contempt for the tyrant, 
they reported throughout the city, that it was his vile 
poems, which had occafioned fo many mifcarriagesto 
the readers, racers, and even the {hip itfelf. This 
bad fuccefs did not at all difcourage Dionyfius, nor 
make him abate any thing in his high opinion of his 
poetic vein. The flatterers, who abounded in his 
court, did not fail to infinuate, that fuch injurious 
treatment of his poems could proceed only from envy, 
which always faftens upon what is mod excellent; and 
that fooner or later the invidious themfelves would 
be convinced by demonftration, to do juftice to his 
merit, and acknowledge his fuperiority to all other 
poets. 

. [f) The extravagance of Dionyfius in that refpeft was 
inconceivable. He was undoubtedly a great warriour, 
and an excellent captain ; but he fancied himfelf a 
much better poet, and believed that his verfes were a 
far greater honour to him than all his victories. To 
attempt to undeceive him in an opinion fo favourable 
to himfelf, had been an ill way of making court to 

him ; fo that all the learned men and poets, who eat 

{f) Diod. I 15. p. 331. 
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it his table in great numbers, feemed to be in extafy 
of admiration, whenever he read them his poems. 

was there any com pari- 



Never, according to them, 

fon : all was great, all noble in his poetry : all was 
majeftic, or to fpeak more properly, all d'vine, 

Philoxenus was the only one of ail the tribe, who 
did not run with the ftream into exceffive praifes and 
flattery. He was a man of great reputation, and ex- 
celled in Dithyrambic poetry. There is a ftory told 
of him, which Fontaine has known how to apply ad- 
mirably. Being at table with Dionyfius, and feeing 
a very fmall fifb fet before him, and, an huge one be- 
fore the king, the whim took him to lay his ear clofe 
to the little fifh. He was afked his meaning by that 
pleafantry ; " I was enquiring," faid he, " into fome 
" affairs that happened in the reign of Nereus, but 
" this young native of the floods can give me no in- 

a* a m * V * m A ^ «k ^ 



doubt knox 



< formation ; 
" fomething of the matter." 

Dionyfius having read one day fome of his verfe* 
to Philoxenus, and having preft him to give him his 
opinion of them, he anfwered with entire freedom, 
and told him plainly his real fentiments, Dionyfius, 
who was not accuftomed to fuch language, was ex- 
tremely offended, and afcribing his boldnefs to envy, 
gave orders to carry him to the mines ; the common 
jail being fo called. The 



upon this account, and follicited for the generous pri- 
foner, whofe releafe they obtained. He was enlarged 
the next day, and reftored to favour. 

At the entertainment made that day by Dionyfius 
for the fame guefts, which was a kind of ratification 
of the pardon, and at which they were for that rea- 
fon more than ufually gay and chearful, after they 
had plentifully regaled a great while, the prince did 
not fail to introduce his poems into the converfation, 
which were the moft frequent fubject of ir. He 
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pieces; as was very difcernible from the felf-fatisfac- 
tion and complacency he exprefTed whilft they were 
reading. But his delight could not be perfeft without 



Philoxenus 



cuftom 



was 



the reft. What had pafled the evening before 
a fufficient lefTon for the poet. When Dionyfius 
afked his thoughts of the verfes, Philoxenus made no 
anfwer, but turning towards the guards, who always 
flood round the table, he faid in a ferious, though 
humorous, tone without any emotion ; Carry me back 
t9 the mines. * The prince took all the fait and fpt- 
rit of that ingenious pleafantry, without being offend- 



ed. The 



for its 



would 



him to the quick, and made him exceffively angry. 
He only laughed at it now, and did not make a quar- 
rel of it with the poet. 

He was not in the fame temper upon a grofs jeft of 
Antiphon's, which was indeed of a different kind, 
and feemed to argue a violent and brutal difpofition, 
The prince in converfation alked, which was the bell 
kind of brafs. After the company had given their 



opinions 



beft 



ftatues of f Harmodius 



This witty exprefiion (g)> if it may be called fo, coft 
him his life. 

The friends of Philoxenus apprehending, that his 
too great liberty might be alfo attended with fatal 
confequences, reprefented to him in the moft ferious 
manner, that thofe who live with princes muft fpeak 
their language ; that they hate to hear any thing not a- 
greeable to themfelves; that whoever does not know how 
to diflemble, is not qualified for a court ; that the fa- 

(g) Plut. Moral, p. 78, & 833. 
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flowed upon them, well deferved the return of com- 
pliance ; that, in a word, with his blunt freedom 
and plain truth, he was in danger of lofing not only 
his fortune but his life, Philoxenus told them, that 
he would take their good advice, and for the future 
give fuch a turn to his anfwers, as fhould fatisfy Dio- 
nyfius without injuring truth. 

Accordingly fome time after, Dionyfius, havin 
read a piece of his compofing upon a very mournful 
fubjeft, wherein he was to move compaffion and draw 
tears from the eyes of the audience, addrefled himfelf 
again to Philoxenus, and afked him his fentiments 
upon it. Philoxenus gave him for anfwer (h) one 
word, which in the Greek language has two different 
fignifications. In one of them it implies mournful, 
moving things, fuch as infpire fentiments of pity and 
compaffion j in the other, it exprefles fomething very 
mean, defective, pitiful or miferable. Dionyfius, 
who was fond of his verfes, and believed that every 
body muft have the fame good opinion of them, took 
that word in the favourable conftru&ion, and was ex- 
tremely fatisfied with Philoxenus, The reft of the 
company were not miftaken, but underftood it in the 
right fenfe, though without explaining themfelvcs. 

Nothing could cure his folly for verification. It 
appears from Diodorus Siculus (/), that having fent 
bis poems a fecond time to Olympia, they were treat- 
ed with the fame ridicule and contempt as before. 
That news, which could not be kept from him, threw 
him into an excefs of melancholy, which he could 
never get over, and turned foon after into a kind of 
madnels and phrenzy. He complained that envy and 
jealoufy, the certain enemies of true merit, were al- 
ways at variance with him, and that all the world 
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he put to death, and others he baniOied j arnongfi 
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whom were Leptinus his brother, and Philiftus, who 
had done him fuch great fervices, and to whom he 
was obliged for his power. They retired to ThurU 
urn in Italy, from whence they were recalled fome 
time after, and re-inftated in all their fortunes and his 
favour : Leptinus in particular, who married Diony- 
fius's daughter. 

[k) To remove his melancholy for the ill fuccefs of 
his v^rfes, it was neceflary to find fome employment, 
with which his wars and buildings fupplied him. He 

had formed a defign of eftablifhing powerful colonies 

in the part of Italy, fituate upon the Adriatic fea fa- 
cing Epirus; in order that his fleet might not want 
a fecure retreat, when he fhould employ his forces on 
that fide ; and with this view he made an alliance 
with the Illyrians, and reftored Alcetes king of the 
Moloflians to his throne. His principal defign was 
to attack Epirus, and to make himfelf matter of the 
immenfe treafures, which had been for many ages 
amafling in the temple of Delphos. Before he could 
fet this project on foot, which required great prepara- 
tions, he feemed to make an eflay of his genius foT 
it, by another of the fame kind, though of much 
more eafy execution. Having made a fudden irrup- 
tion into Tufcany, under the pretence of purfuing 
pirates, he plundered a very rich temple in the fub- 
urbs of Agyllum, a city of that country, and carried 
away a fum exceeding four millions five hundred thou- 
fand livres (/). He had occafion for money to fupport 
his great cxpences at Syracufe, as well in fortifying 
flhe port, and to make it capable of receiving two 
hundred gallies, as to enclofe the whole city with 
good walls, ere& magnificent temples, and build a 
place of exercife upon the banks of the river Anapus. 

(m) At the fame time he formed the defign of dri- 
ving the Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. A firft 

victory which he gained, put him almoft into a con- 

( k Died. 1. 15. p. 336, 337. (/ I^oo talents, or about 200000/. 
Sterling, <5>tV the hifiory cf the Carthaginians. 
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dition to accomplifh his projeft ; but the lofs of a fe- 
cond battle, in which his brother Leptinus was killed, 
put an end to his hopes, and obliged him to enter in- 
to a treaty, by which he gave up feveral towns to the 
Carthaginians, and paid them great fums of money 
to re-imburfe their expences in the war. An attempt 
which he made upon them fome years after, taking 
advantage of the defolation occafioned by the plague 
at Carthage, had no better fuccefs. 

(n) Another viftory of a very different kind, though 
not lefs at his heart, made him amends, or at leaft 



m 
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caufed a tragedy of his to be reprefented at Athens 
for the prize in the celebrated feaft of Bacchus, and 
was declared vi&or. Such a vidlory with the Athe- 
nians, who were the beft judges of this kind of lite* 
rature^ feems to argue the poetry of Dionyfius not 
fo mean and pitiful^ and that it is very poftible, the 

averfion of the Greeks for every thing, which came 
from a tyrant, had a great {hare in the contemptuous 
fentence, parted upon his poems in the Olympic 



game 



D 



>f joy. Public thankfgi- 
vings were made to the gods, the temples being fcarce 
capable of containing the concourfe of the people. No- 
thing was feen throughout the city, but feafting and re- 
joicing} and Dionyfius regaled all his friends with the 
moft extraordinary magnificence. Self-fatisfied to a de- 
gree that cannot be defcribed, he believed himfelf at the 
fummit of glory, and did the honours of his table with a 
gaiety and eafe, and at the fame time with a grace and 
dignity that charmed all the world. He invited his 
guefts to eat and drink more by his example than ex~ 
preffions, and carried his civilities of that kind to fuch 
an excefs, that at the clofe of the banquet he was 
feized with violent pains, occafioned by an indige- 



ftion, of which it was not difficult to forefee the 

fequences* 
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{o) Dionyfius had three children by his wife Doris, 
and lour by Ariftomache, of which two were daugh- 
ters, the one named Sophrofyne, the other Arete. 
Sophrofyne was married to his eldeft fon, Dionyfius 
the younger, whom he had by his Locrian wife, and 
Arete efpoufed her brother Theorides. But Theori* 
des dying foon, Dion married his widow Arete, who 

was his own niece. 

As Dionyiius's diftemper left no hopes of his life, 
Dion took upon him to difcourfe him upon his chil- 
dren by Ariilomache, who were at the fame time his 
brothers in-law and nephews, and to iniinuate to him, 

that it was juft to prefer the iffue of his Syracufan 
wife to that of a ftranger. But the phyficians, defi- 
rous of making their court to young Dionyfius, the 
Locrian's fon, for whom the throne was intended, 
did not give him time to alter his purpofe : For Dio- 
nyfius having demanded a medicine to make him 
fleep, they gave him fo ftrong a dofe, as quite ftupi- 
fied his fenfes, and laid him in a fleep that lafted him 
for the reft of his life. He had reigned thirty eight 
years. 

He was certainly a prince of very great political 
and military abilities, and had occafion for them all 
in railing himfelf as he did from a mean condition to 
fo high a rank. After having held the fovereignty 
thirty eight years, he tranfmitted it peaceably to a 
fucceflbr of his own iflue and ele&ion ; and had efta- 
blifhed his power upon fueh folid foundations, that 
his fon, notwithftanding the flendernefs of his capa- 
city for governing, retained it twelve years after his 
death. All which could not have been effe&ed with- 
out a great fund of merit as to his capacity. But 
what qualities could cover the vices, which rendered 
him the object of his fubje&s abhorrence ? His ambi- 
tion knew neither law nor limitation ; his avarice fpa- 
red nothing, not even the moft facred places; his cru- 
elty had often no regard to the affinity of blood \ and 
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his open and profefled impiety only acknowledged the 
divinity to infult him. 

In his return to Syracufe with a very favourable 

wind from plundering the temple of Profcrpine at Lo- 
cris, See, faid he to his friends with a fmile of con- 
tempt, how the immortal gods favour the navigation of 
the facrilegious. 

(p) Having occafion for money to carry on the war 
again ft the Carthaginians, he rifled the temple of Ju- 
piter, and took from that god a robe of folid gold, 
which ornament Hiero the tyrant had given him out 
of the fpoils of the Carthaginians., He even jefted 
upon that occafion, faying, that a robe of gold was 
much too heavy in fummer, and too cold in winter; 
and at the fame time ordered one of wool to be 
thrown over the god's (boulders; adding, that fuch an 
habit would be commodious in all feafons. 

Another time he ordered the golden beard of JE(- 
culapius of Epidaurus to be taken off ; giving for his 
reafon, that it was very inconfiftent for the fon to 
have a beard *, when the father had none. 

He caufed all the tables of filver to be taken out of 
the temples, and as there was generally inferibed upon 
them according to thecuftom of the Greeks, to the 

good Gods; he would, (he faid,) take the benefit 
of their Goodness. 

As for lefs prizes, fjch as cups and crowns of gold, 
which the ftatues held in their hands, thofe he carried 
off without any ceremony; faying, it was not taking, 
but receiving, them ; and that it was idle and ridicu- 
lous to afk the gods perpetually for good things, and 
to refufe them, when they held out their hands them- 
felves to prefent them to you. Thcfe fpoils were car- 
ried by his order to the market, and fold at the pub- 
lic fale : and when he had got the money for them, 
he ordered proclamation to be made, that whoever 
had in their cuftody any things taken out of 
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places, {hould reftore them entire within a limited 
time to the temples from whence they were brought; 
adding in this manner to his impiety to the gods, in- 
juftice to man. 

The amazing precautions, that Dionyfius thought 
neceflary to the fecurity of his life, fhew to what 
anxiety and apprehenfion he was abandoned, (q) He 
wore under his robe a cuirafs of brafs. He never ha- 
rangued the people but from the top of an high tower; 
and thought proper to make himfelf invulnerable by 
Icing inaccefiible. Not daring to confide in any of 
i is friends or relations, his guard was compofed of 
flaves and Grangers. He went abroad as little as pof~ 
fible; fear obliging him to condemn himfelf to a kind 
of imprifonment. Thefe extraordinary precautions 
regard without doubt certain intervals of his reign, 
when frequent confpiracies againft him rendered him 
more timid and fufpicious than ufual ; for at other 
times we have feen that he converfed freely enough 
with the people, and was acceffible even to familiari- 
ty. In thofe dark* days of diflruft and fear, he fan- 
cied, that lie faw all mankind in arms againft him. 
(r) A word which efcaped his barber, who boafted 
by way of jeft, that he held a razor at the tyrant's 
throat every week, coft him his life. From thence* 
forth, not to abandon his head and life to the hands 
of a barber, he made his daughters, though very 
young, do him that defpicable office ; and when they 
were more advanced in years, he took the fcifTars 
and razors from them, and taught them to finge off 
his beard with nut-fliells. (s) He was at laft reduced 
to do himfelf that office, not daring it feems to truft 
his own daughters any longer. He never went into 
the chamber of his wives at night, till they had been 
firft fcarched with the utmoftcare and circumfpe&ion. 
Bis bed was furrounded with a very broad and deep 
trench, with a final 1 drawbridge over it for the en- 
fa) Cic. Tufc. quaefh L 5, h. 57, 63. (r) Plut. de Garni I. p. 508. 
[*j Offic. I % % n, 55. 
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ttance. After having well locked and bolted the doors 
of his apartment, he drew up the bridge, that he might 
fleep in fecurity. (/) Neither his brother, nor even his 
fon could be admitted into his chamber without firft 
changing their cloaths, and being vifited by the guards* 
Is pafling one's days in fuch a continual circle of dif- 
truft and terror, to live, to reign ! 

In the midft of all his greatnefs, pofTefled of riches, 
and furrounded with pleafures of every kind, during a 
reign of almoft forty years, notwithftanding all his 
prefents and profufions, he never was capable of mak- 
ing a fingle friend. He patted his life with none but 
trembling flaves and fordid flatterers, and never tafted 
the joy of loving, or of being beloved, nor the charms 
of focial truth and reciprocal confidence. This he 
owned himfelf upon an occafion not unworthy of re- 
petition. 

(u) Damon and Pythias had both been educated jn the 
principles of the Pythagorean philolbphy, and were 
united to each other in the ftri£teft ties of friendfhip, 
which they had mutually fworn to obferve with invi- 
olable fidelity. Their faith was put to a fevere trial. 
One of them being condemned to die by the tyrant, pe- 
titioned for permiflion to make a journey into his own 
country, to fettle his affairs, promifing to return at a 
fixed time, the other generoufly offering to be his fe- 
curity. The courtiers, and Dionyfius in particular, 
expe&ed with impatience the event of fo delicate and 
extraordinary an adventure. The day fixed for his 
return drawing nigh, and he not appearing, every 
body began to blame the rafh and imprudent zeal of 
his friend who had bound himfelf in fuch a manner. 
But he, far from exprefling any fear or concern, re- 
plied with tranquillity in his looks, and confidence in 
his expreffions, that he was aflured his friend would re- 
turn ; as he accordingly did upon the day and hour 
agreed. The tyrant ftruck with admiration at fo un- 

(t) Plut. in Dion. p. 961. (") Cic. de Offic 1. 3, n. 43- Val. 
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common an inftance of fidelity, and foftened with the 
view of fo amiable an union, granted him his life, and 

de fired to be admitted as a third perfon into their 

friendfhip. 

(x) He exprefied with equal ingenuity on another 
occafion what he thought of his condition. One of 
his courtiers, named Damocles, was perpetually extol- 
ling with rapture his treafurcs, grandeur, the number 
of his troops, the extent of his dominions, the magnw 
licence of his palaces, and the univerfal abundance of 
all good things and enjo) ments in his pofleflion ; al- 
ways repeating that never man was happier than Dio- 
myfms. <c Becaufe you are of that opinion, faid the 
44 tyrant to him one day, will you tafte, and make 
44 proof of my felicity in perfon ?" The offer was ac- 
cepted with joy. Damocles was placed upon a golden 
bed, covered with carpets of ineftimable value. The 
fide-boards were loaded with vefiels of gold and filver. 
The moft: beautiful flaves in the moft fplendid habits 
flood around, watching the leaft fignal to ferve him. 

The moft exquifiteeflences and perfumes had not been 
fpared. 7*he table was fpread with proportionate 
magnificence. Damocles was all joy, and looked up- 
on himfelf as the happieft man in the world ; when 
unfortunately cafting up his eyes, he beheld over his 
head the point of a fword, which hung from the roof 
only by a iingle horfe-hair. He was immediately fei- 
zed with a cold fweat; every thing difappeared in an 
inftant ; he could fee nothing but the fword, nor think 
of any thing but his danger. In the height of his fear 
he defired permiflion to retire, and declared he would 
he happy no longer. A very natural image of the 
life of a tyrant. Ours reigned, as I have obferved be- 
fore, thirty eight years. 

(*) Cic, Tufc. quadt. U 5. n. 6i p 62. 
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CHAP. II. 

^pHIS chapter includes the hiftory of Dionyfius the 
younger, tyrant of Syracufe, fon of the former $ 
and that of Dion his near relation. 

Sect. I. Dionyfius the younger fucceeds his father. 
Dion engages him to invite Plato to his court. Sur- 
prizing alteration occafioned by his prefcnce. Gonfpi- 
racy of the courtiers to prevent the effi€ts of it. 

[y) I \IONYSIUS the elder was fucceeded by one 

of his fons of his own name, commonly cal- 
led Dionyfius the younger. After his father's funeral 
had been folemnized with the utmoft magnificence, 
he aflembled the people, and defired they would have 
the fame good inclinations for him as they had pro- 
fe/Ted for his father. They were very different from 
each other in their character. [%) For the latter was as 
peaceable and calm in his difpofition as the former 
was active and enterprizing ; which would have been 
no difadvantage to his people, had that mildnefs and 
moderation been the effect of a wife and judicious un- 
der/landing, and not of natural floth and indolence of 
temper. 

It was furprizing to fee Dionyfius the younger take 
quiet poffeffion of the tyranny after the death of his 
father, as of a right of inheritance, notwithstanding 
the paflion of the Syracufans for liberty, which could 
not but revive upon fo favourable an occafion, and thef 
weaknefs of a young prince undiftinguifhed by his 
merit, and void of experience. It feemed as if the 
laft years of the elder Dionyfius, who had applied him- 
felf towards the clofe of his life in making his fubjefls 
tafte the advantages of his government, had in fome 
meafure reconciled them to the tyranny ; efpecially 
after his exploits by fea and land had acquired him a 
great reputation, and infinitely exalted the glory of the 

(y) A. M. 363:. Ant. J. C. 372.DKXI. J. 15. p. 3S5. (z) Id. 
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Syracufan power, which he had found means to ren- 
der formidable to Carthage it felf, as well as to the 
mod potent ftates of Greece and Italy. Befides which 
it was to be feared, that ftiould they attempt a change 
m the government, the fad confequences of a civil 
war might deprive them of all thofe advantages: And 
at the fame time the gentle and humane difpofition of 
young Dionyfius gave them reafon to entertain the 
moft favourable hopes of the future. He therefore 
peaceably afcended his father's throne. 

England has feen fomething of this kind in the fa- 
mous Cromwell, who died in his bed with as much 
tranquillity as the beft of princes, and was interred 
wfth the fame honours and pomp as the moft lawful 
fovereign. Richard his fon fucceeded him, and was 

for fom: time in equal authority with his father, though 
he had not any of his great qualities. 

(tf)Dion the braveft, and at the fame time the wifeft 
of the fyracufans, Dionyfius's brother-in-law, might 
have been of great fupport to him, had he known 
how to make ufe of his counfels. In the firft aflem- 
bly held by Dio lyfius and all his friends, Dion fpoke 
in fo wife a iranner upon what was necefiary and ex- 
pedient in the prefent conjun&ure, as (hewed that the 
reft were like infants in comparifon with him, and in 
regard to a juft boldnefs and freedom of fpeech, were 
no more than defpicable flaves of the tyranny, folely 
employed in the abjeft endeavour of pleafing the prince. 
But what furprized and amazed them moft was that 
Dion, at a time when the whole court were ftruck 
with terror at the profpeft of the ftorm, forming on 
the fide of Carthage and juft ready to break upon Si- 
cily, (hould infift that if Dionyfius defired peace, he 
would embark immediately for Africa, and difpel this 
tempeft to his fatisfadHon ; or if he preferred thewar> 
that he would furnifli and maintain him fifty galleys 
of three benches compleately equipped for fervice. 

Dionyfius admiring and extolling his generous mag- 

'*) Plut. in Dion* p. 960., 961. 
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nammity to the fkies, profeffed the highefl gratitude 
to him for his zeal and affe&ion ; but the courtiers, 
who looked upon Dion's magnificence as a reproach 
to themfelves, and his great power as a leflening of 
their own, took immediate occafion from thence to 
calumniate him, and fpared no difcourfe, that might 
influence the young prince againft him. They infi- 
nuated, that in making himfelf ftrong at fea he would 
open his way to the tyranny ; and that he defigned to 
tranfport the fovereignty on board his veflcls to his 
nephews, the fons of Ariftomache. 

But what put them moft out of humour with Dion 
was his manner of life, which was a continual re- 
proach to theirs. For thefe courtiers having present- 
ly infinuated themfelves, and got the afcendant of 
the young tyrant, who had been wretchedly edu- 
cated, thought of nothing but of fupplying him perpe- 
tually with new amufements, keeping him always 
employed in feafting, abandoned to women and all 
manner of fhameful pleafures. (b) In the beginning of 
his reign he made a debauch, which continued for 
three months entire, during all which time his palace, 
fhut againft all perfons of fenfe and reafon, was crowd- 
ed with drunkards, and refounded with nothing but 
low buffoonery, obfcene jefts, lewd fQngs, dances, 
mafquerades, and every kind of grofs and diflblute ex- 
travagance. It is therefore natural to believe, that 
nothing could be more offenfive and difgufting to them 
than the prefence of Dion, who gave into none of 
thefe pleafures. For which reafon, painting his vir- 
tues in fuch of the colours of vice as were moft like- 
ly to difguife them, they found means to calumniate 
him with the prince, and to make his gravity pafs for 
arrogance, and his freedom of fpeech for infolence and 
fedition. If he advanced any wife counfel, they treat- 
ed htm as a four pedagogue, who took upon him to 
obtrude his le&ures, and to fchool his prince without 
being afked ; and if he refufed to fhare in the debauch 

(b) Athcn. I. 10. p. 43 5« 

with 
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with the reft, they called him a man-hater, a fplene- 
tic melancholy wretch, who from the fantaftic height 
of virtue, looked down with contempt on the reft of 
the world, of whom hefet himfelf up for the cenfor. 
And indeed it muft beconfefied, that he had natu- 
lly fometh 



manners 



behaviour, which feemed to argue an haughtinefs of 
nature, very capable not only of difgufting a young 
prince, nurtured from his infancy amid ft flatteries and 
fubmiflions, but the beft of his f riends, and thole who 
were moft nearly attached to him. Full of admirati- 
on for his integrity, fortitude and noblenefs of fcnti- 
ments, they reprefented to him, that for a ftatefman, 
who ought to know how to adapt himfelf to the dif- 
ferent tempers of men, and to apply them to his pur- 
pofes, his humour was much too rough and forbid- 
ding, (c) Plato afterwards took pains to correct that 
defe£t in him, by making him intimate with a philo- 
sopher of a gay and polite turn of mind, whofe con- 
verfation was very proper to infpire him with more eafy 
and infinuating manners. He obferves alfo upon that 
failing in a letter to him, wherein he fpeaks to this 
effeft j " Confider, I beg you, that you are cenfured 

in point of good nature and af- 



4C 

CC 



^ deficient 

fability ; and be entirely aftured, that the moft 



fuccefs of affairs, is to be agree- 
able to the perfons with whom we have to tranf- 
a£t t An * haughty carriage keeps people at a dif- 
cc tance, and reduces a man to pafs his life in foli- 
* c tude." Notwithftanding this defeft, he continued 
to be highly confidered at court ; where his fuperior 
abilities and tranfcendent merit made him abfolutely 
neceflary, efpecially at a time when the ftate was 
threatened with great danger and emergency. 

(c) Plat. Epift. 4. 

* 'H^ Uv&xe)t:o& ipv/jbiu^vvoi- elfiwlere, ivbcrcin this wrjion is 

M. Dacier renders thefe faulty. Art cf teaching the Belles 
coords ; Pride is always the com- Lettrcs. Vol. 3. p. 505. 
panion of folitude, I have Jhewn 

As 
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(d) As he believed, that all the vices of young Dio- 
nyfius were the effe£tof his bad education, and entire 
ignorance of his duty, he conceived juftly, that the 
beft remedy would be to aflbciate him if pofTible with 
perfons of wit and fenfe, whofe folid, but agreeable, 
converfation might a. once inftru&and divert him : For 
the prince did not naturally want parts and genius. 

The fequel will lhew that Dionyfius the younger 
had a natural prop^ntky to what was good and virtu- 
ous, and a tafte and capacity for arts and fciences- He 
knew how to let a value upon the merit and talents, 
by wi: ch men an- diftinguifhed. -He deligh 



fi 



from his 



refpomlence with them made himfelf capable of the 
higheft improvements. He went fo far as to famili- 
arize the thrune with the fciences, which of them- 
felves have little or no arcefs to it ; and by rendering 
them in a manner his favourites, he gave them cou- 
rage to make their appearance in courts. His pro- 
tection was the patent of nobility by which he raifed 
them to honour and diftiaftion. Nor was he infen- 
fible to the joys of friendfhip. In private he was a 
good parent, relation and mafter, and acquired the af- 
fection of all that approached him. He was not natu- 
rally inclined to violence or cruelty ; and it might be 
faid of him, that he was rather a tyrant by fucceffion 
and inheritance, than by temper and inclination. 
All which demonftraies, that he might have made 



) had 



B 



ght 



happy 



merit, even in his own 



children, gave umbrage, induflrioufly fupprefied in 
him all tendency to goodneis, and every noble and e- 
levated fentiment, by a bafe and obfcure education, 
with the view of preventing his attempting any thing 
againft himfeii. it was therefore neccflary to find a 
perfon of the character before mentioned, or rather to 



(d) Plut. in Dion. p. 962, Plat. Epifh 7, p. 327, 32S 
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infpire himfelf with the defire of having fuch an one 
found* 

This was what Dion laboured with wonderful ad- 
drefs. He often talked to him of Plato, as the moll 
profound and illuftrious of philofophers, whofe merit 
he had experienced, and to whom he was obliged for 
all he knew. He enlarged upon the elevation of his 
genius, the extent of his knowledge, the amiablenefs 
of his character, and the charms of his converfation. 
He reprefented him particularly as the man of the world 
moft capable of forming him in the arts of governing, 
upon which his own and the people's happinefs depen- 
ded. He told him, that his fubjefts, governed for the 
future with lenity and indulgence, as a good father 
governs his family, would voluntarily render that obe- 
dience to his moderation and juftice, which force and 
violence extorted from them again ft their will ; and 
that by fuch a conduft he would, from a tyrant, be- 
come a juft king, to whom all fubmiflion would be 
paid out of affe&ion and gratitude. 

It is incredible how much thefe difcourfes, intro- 
duced in converfation from time to time, as if by ac- 
cident, without affectation, or the appearance of any 
premeditated defign, enfiamed the young prince with 
the defire of knowing and converfing with Plato. He 
wrote to him in the moft importunate and obliging 
manner to that purpofe ; he difpatched couriers after 
couriers to haften his voyage ; whilft Plato, who ap- 
prehended the confequences, and had fmall hopes of 
any good effe& of it, protradted the affair, and with- 
out abfolutely refufing, fufficiently intimated, that he 
could not refolve upon it, without doing violence to 
himfelf. The obftacles and difficulties, made to the 
young prince's requeft, were fo far from difgufting 
him, that they only ferved, as it commouly happens, 
to inflame his defire. The Pythagorean philofophers 
of Gnecia major in Italy joined their entreaties with 
his and Dion's, who on his part redoubled his inftan- 

ces, and ufcd the ftrongeft arguments to conquer Pla- 
to's 
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to's repugnance. 44 This is not, faid he, the concern 
44 of a private perfon, but of a powerful prince, whofe 
" change of manners will have the fame effeft through- 
<4 out his whole dominions, with the extent of which 
44 you are not unacquainted. It is himfelf who makes 
44 all thefe advances ; who importunes and follicites 
44 you to come to his afliftance, and employs the in- 
44 tereft of all your friends to that purpofe. What 
44 more favourable conjun&ure could we expeffc from 
44 the divine providence than that which now offers 
44 itfelf? Are you not afraid that your delays will 
44 give the flatterers, who furround the young prince, 
u the opportunity of drawing him over to themfelves, 
44 and of feducing him to change his refolution ? 
44 What reproaches would you not make yourfelf, and 
44 what diftionour would it not be to philofophy, 
14 fhould it ever be faid, that Plato, whofe counfels 
44 to Dionyfius might have eftablifhed a wife and e- 
<4 quitable government in Sicily, abandoned it to all 
44 the evils of tyranny, rather than undergo the fa- 
c< tigues of a voyage, or from I know not what 0- 

44 ther imaginary difficulties ?" 

(t) Plato could not refift follicitations of fo much force. 
Vanquifhed by the confideration of his own character, 
and to obviate the reproach of his being a philofo- 
pher in words only, without having ever (hewn him- 
felf fuch in his actions, and confeious befides of the 
great advantages which Sicily might acquire from his 
voyage, he fufFered himfelf to be perfuaded. 

The flatterers at the court of Dionyfius, terrified 
with the refolution he had taken contrary to their re- 
monftrances, and fearing the prefence of Plato, of 
which they forefaw the confequences, united together 
againft him as their common enemy. They rightly 
judged, that if, according to the new maxims of go- 
vernment, all things were to be meafured by the ftan- 
dard of true merit, and no favour to be expe&ed from 
the prince, but for the fervices done the ftate, they 

(<?) Plut. p, 962. 

had 
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had nothing further to expe&, and might wait their 
whole lives at court to no manner of purpofe. They 
therefore fpared no pains to render Plato's voyage inef- 
fectual, though they were not able to prevent it, 
They prevailed upon Dionyfius to recal Philiftus from 
banifhment, who was not only an able foldier but a 
great hiftorian, ver} eloquent and learned, and a zea- 
lous aflertor of the tyranny. They hoped to find a 
coumerpoife in him againft Plato and his philofophy. 
Upon his being banifhed by Dionyfius the elder on 
fome perfonal difcontent, he retired into the city of 
Adria, where it was believed he compofed the greatcft 
part of his writings. (/) He wrote the hiftory of 
Egypt in twelve books, that of Sicily in eleven, and 
of Dionyfius the tyrant in fix ; all which works are 
entirely loft. Cicero praifes * him much, and calls 
him Thucydides the lefs, pene puftilus Thucydides^ to 
fignify that he copied after that author not unhappily. 
The courtiers at the fame time made complaints againft 
Dion to Dionyfius, accufing him of having held con- 
ferences with Theodotus and Heraclides, the fecrct j 
enemies of that prince, upon meafures for fub verting 
the tyranny, 

(g) This was the ftate of affairs when Plato arrived 
in Sicily. He was received with infinite carefTes, and ; 
with the higheft marks of honour and refpeft. Upon 
his landing, he found one of the prince's chariots 
equally magnificent in its horfes and ornaments at- 
tending upon him. The tyrant offered a facrifice, as j 
if fome fingular in fiance of good fortune had befallen 
him ; nor was he miftaken, for a wife man, who is 
capable of giving a prince good counfels, is a treafure 
of ineftimable value to a whole nation. But the 

(f) Died. 1. 13. p. 222. (f) Plat, in Dion. p. 963. 

* Hunc (Thucydidem) confe- detur, imitatus. C/c. de Or at A* 2. 

cutus ert Syracufius Philiftus, qui n. 57. 

cum Dionyfii tyranni familiarifli- Siculus ille creber, acutus, bre- 

mus efiet, otium fuum confump- vis, pene pufjlius Thucydides. /"» 

fit in hiftoria fcribenda, maxime- Epijl % 13. ad i^w. frat* 1. 2. 

<mc Thucydidem eft, ficut mihi vi* 
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worth of fueh a perfon is rarely known, and more 
rarely applied to the ufes which might be made of it. 

Plato found the moft happy difpofitions imaginable 
in young Dionyfius, who applied himfelf entirely to 
his lefTons and counfels. But as he had improved in- 
finitely from the precepts and example of Socrates his 
mafter, the moft exquifite of all the pagan world in 
forming the mind for a right tafte of truth, he took 
care to adapt himfelf with v/onderful addrefs to the 
young tyrant's humour, avoiding all diredt attacks 
upon his paffions; taking pains to acquire his confi- 
dence by kind and infinuating behaviour; and parti- 
cularly endeavouring to render virtue amiable, and at 
the fame time triumphant over vice, which keeps 
mankind in its chains, by the fole force of allurements, 
pleafures, and voluptuoufnefs. 

The change was fudden and furprizing. The 
young prince, who had abandoned himfelf till then 
to idlenefs, pleafure and luxury, and was ignorant of 
all the duties of his character, the inevitable confe- 
quence of a diflblute life, awaking as from a lethar- 
gic fleep, began to open his eyes, to have fome idea 
of the beauty of virtue, and to relifh the refined plea- 
fure of converfation equally fdid and agreeable. He 
was now as paffionately fond of learning and inftru- 
ftion, as he had once been averfe and repugnant to 
them. The court, which always apes the prince, 
and falls in with his inclinations in every thing, en- 
tered into the fame way of thinking. The apart- 
ments of the palace, like fo many fchools of geome- 
try, were full of the duft made ufe of by the profef- 
fors of that fcience in tracing their figures, and in a 
very fhort time the ftudy of philofophy and of every 

kind of literature became the reigning and univcrfal 
tafte. 

The great benefit of thefe ftudies in regard to a 
prince does not confift alone in ftoring his mind with 
an infinity of the moft curious, ufeful, and often ne- 

ceflary notions of things, but has the farther advan- 
tage 
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tags of abftra£ting himfelf from idlenefs, indolence, and 
the frivolous amufements of a court j of habituating 
him to a life of application and refle&ion j of infpi- 
ring him with a paflion to inform himfelf in the du- 
ties of the fovereignty, and to know the chara&ers 
of fuch as have excelled in the art of reigning ; in a 
word, of making himfelf capable of governing the 
ftate in his own perfon, and of feeing every thing 
with his own eyes, that is to fay, to be indeed a king; 
but That the courtiers and flatterers are almoft always 
unanimous in oppofing. 

They were confiderably alarmed by a word that 
efcaped Dionyfius, and fhewed how much he was af- 
fe£ted with the difcourfes he had heard upon the hap- 
pinefs of a king, regarded with tender affe&ion by his 
people as their common father, and the wretched con- 
dition of a tyrant, whom they abhor and deteft. 
Some days after Plato's arrival, was the anniverfarv, 
on which a folemn facrifice was offered in the palace 
for the prince's profperity. The herald having prayed 
to this effe& according to cuftom, That it would 
pleafe the gods to fupport the tyranny^ and preferve the 
tyrant : Dionyfius, who was not far from him, and 
to whom thofe terms began to grow odious* called 
out to him aloud, Will you not give over curfmg me f 
Philifius and his party were infinitely alarmed at that 
expreflion, and judged from it, that time and habit 
muft give Plato an invincible afcendant over Dionyfi- 
us, if the correfpondence of a few days could fo en- 
tirely alter his difpofition. They therefore fet them- 
felves at work upon new and more effectual jftrata- 
gems againft him. 

They began by turning the retired life which Dio- 
nyfius led with Plato, and the ftudies, in which he 
employed himfelf, into ridicule, as if intended to 

make a philofopher of him. But that was not all; 
they laboured in concert to render the zeal of Dion 

and Plato fufpefted, and even odious to him. They 

rcprefeiuei 
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reprefcnted them as * impertinent cenfors and impe- 
rious pedagogues, who aflumed an authority over him, 
which neither confifted with his age nor rank, f It 
is no wonder that a young prince like Dionyfius, 
who, with the moft excellent natural parts, and amidft 
the befl: examples, would have found it difficult to 
have fupported himfelf, fhould at length give way to 
fuch artful infinuations in a court, that had long been 
infe&ed, where there was no emulation but to excel 
in vice, and where he was continually befieged by a 
crowd of flatterers inceflantly praifing and admiring 
him in every thing. 

But the principal application of the courtiers was to 
decry the chara&er and conduct of Dion himfelf ; not 
feparately, nor in the method of whifper, but all to- 
gether, and in public. They talked openly, and to 
whoever would give them the hearing, that it was 
very vifible, Dion made ufe of Plato's eloquence, to 
infinuate and enchant Dionyfius, with defign to draw 
him into a voluntary refignation of the throne, that 
he might take pofleflion of it for his nephews, the 
children of Ariftomache, and eftablifli them in the fo- 
vereignty. They added, that it was very extraordi- 
nary and afflifting, that the Athenians, who had for- 
merly invaded Sicily with great forces both by fea 
and land, which had all perilhed there without being 
able to take Syracufe, fhould now with a fingle fophtffc 
strain their point, and fubvert the tyranny of Diony- 
fius, by perfuading him to difmifs the ten thoufand 
Grangers of his guard ; to fay afide his fleet of four 
hundred gallies, which he always kept in readinefs for 
fervice; and to difband his ten thoufand horfe, and 
the greateft part of his foot ; for the fake of going to 
find in the academy, ( the place where Plato taught ) 
a pretended fupreme good not explicable, and to make 

* Triftes et fuperciliofos alicna? retinetur, nedum inter certamina 

vita cenfores, publicos pasdagogos. vitiorum pudicitia, aut modeftia, 

Sen, Epiji. 123. aut quidquam probl moris fervare- 

f Vix artibus honcfiis pudor tur. Tacit, AnnaL 1, 4. c. 15. 

himfelf 
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himfelf happy in imagination by the ftudy of geome* 
try, whilft he abandoned to Dion and his nephews 
a real and fubftantial felicity, confifting in empire, 
riches, luxury, and plea/ure. 

Sect. II. Banljhment of Dion. Plato quits the court 

foon after, and returns into Greece. Dion admired 
by all the learned. Plato returns to Syracufe. 

THE courtiers, intent upon making the beft ufe of 
every favourable moment, perpetually befieged 
the young prince, and covering their fecret motives 
under the appearance of zeal for his fervice, and an af- 
fected moderation in regard to Dion, incefTantly ad- 
vifed him to take proper meafures for the fecurity of 
his life and throne. Such repeated difcourfes foon 
raifed in the mind of Dionyfius the moft violent fuf- 
picions of Dion, which prefently increafed into fierce 

refentment, and broke out in an open rupture. Let- 
ters were privately brought to Dionyfius, written by 

Dion to the Carthaginian ambaffadors, wherein he 
tells them, that tvhen they Jhould treat of peace with 
Dionyfius, he would advife them not to open the confe- 
rences but in his prefence ; becaufe he would ajfijl them 
in making the treaty more firm and lajling. Dionyfi- 
us read thefe letters to Philiftus, and having concert- 
ed with him what meafures to take, (h) he amufed 
Dion with the appearance of a reconciliation, and led 
him alone to the lea-fide below the citadel, where he 
(hewed him his letters, and accufed him of having en- 
tered into a league againft him with the Carthagini- 
ans. Dion would have juflified himfelf, but he refu- 
fed to hear him, and made him immediately go on 
board a brigantine, which had orders to carry him to 
the coaft of Italy, and to leave him there. Dion im- 
mediately after fet fail for Peloponnefus. 

(/) So hard and unjuft a treatment could not fail of 
making abundance of noife, and the whole city de- 
clared againft it ; especially as it was reported, though 

{h) Diod. 1, 16. p. 410, 411* (ij Plut. p. 964. 

without 
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without foundation, that Plato had been put to death. 
(k) Dionyfius, who apprehended the confequences, 
took pains to appeafe the public difcontent, and to 
obviate complaints. He gave Dion's relations two vef- 
fels to tranfport to him in Peloponnefus his riches and 
numerous family ; for he had the equipage of a king. 

As foon as Dion was gone, Dionyfius made Plato 
change his lodging, and brought him into the citadel ; 
in appearance to do him honour, but in reality to af- 
furc himfelf of his perfon, and prevent him from go- 
ing to join Dion. In bringing Plato nearer to him, 
he might alfo have in view the opportunity of hear- 
ing him more frequently and more commodioufly. 
For charmed with the delights of his converfation, 
and ftudious of pleaftng him in every thing, and to 



affe&ion, he had conceived an efteem 



i jealoufy of that violence, that could fuflfer 
companion nor rival. He was for cngroffing 
ely to himfelf, for reigning folely in his thoi 
affe&ions, and for being the only obje& o 
and efteem. He feemed content to give him 2 



m 
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better than Dion, and not prefer the latter's friend- 
(hip to his. Plutarch has reafon to call this paffion 
a tyrannic affeftion (/). Plato had much to fuffer from 
it; for it had all the fymptoms of the molt ardent 
jealoufy, * Sometimes it was all friendfhip, carefles, 
and fond refpedt, with an unbounded effufion of heart, 
and an endlefs fweli of tender fentiments : Sometimes 
it was all reproaches, menaces, fierce paffion, and 
wild emotion ; and foon after it funk into repentance* 

excufes, tears, and humble entreaties of pardon and 
forgivcnefs. 

About this time a war broke out very conveniently 

(*) Plat. Ep. 7. {/) *t*&n rvfxmw 

* In amore hxc omnia infunt fum. Terent. in Eunuch. 
Titia ; fufpiciones, inimicitiae, in- In am' re hsec funt mala, bcl- 

juria?, induci*, bcilum, pax nu> Iuxn, pax rurfuin. Horat. 

for 
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for Plato, which obliged Dionyfius to reftore him his 
liberty, and fend him home. At his departure, he 
would have laden him with prefents, but Plato refufed 
them, contenting himfelf with his promife to recal 
Dion the following fpring : he did not keep his word, 
and only fent him his revenues, defiring Plato in his 
letters to excufe his breach of promife at the time 
prefixed, and to impute it only to the war. He af- 
fured him, as foon as peace fliould be concluded, that 
Dion fhould return ; upon condition however, that he 
ftiould continue quiet, and not intermeddle in affairs, 
nor endeavour to lefTen him in the opinion of the 
Greeks. 

Plato in his return to Greece, went to fee the 
games at Olympia, where he happened to lodge a- 
mongft ftrangers of diftin&ion. He eat and pafTcd 
whole days with them, behaving himfelf in a plain 
and fimple manner, without ever mentioning Socrates 
or the academy, or making himfelf known in any 
thing, except that his name was PJato. The Gran- 
gers were overjoyed with having met with fo kind 
and amiable a companion ; but as he never talked of 
any thing out of common converfation, they had 
not the leaft notion, that he was the philofopher 
whofe reputation was fo univerfal. When the games 
were over, they went with him to Athens, where lie 
provided them with lodgings. They were fcarce ar- 
rived there, when they defired him to carry them to 
fee the famous philofopher of his name, who had been 
Socrates's difciple. Plato told them fmiling, that he 
was the man ; upon which, the ftrangers, furprized 
at their having pofleffed fo ineftimable a treafure with- 
out knowing it, were much difpleafed with, and fe- 
cretly reproached themfelves for not having difcerned 
the great merit of the man, through the veil of fim- 
plicity and modefty he had thrown over it, whilft 
they admired him the more upon that account. 

(m) The time Dion pafled at Athens was not loft, 

[m) Plut. in Dion, p. 964. 

2 Hi 
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He employed it chiefly in the fludy of philofophy, 
for which he had a great tafte, and which was become 
his paffion. * He knew however, which is not very 
eafy, to confine it within its juft bounds, and never 
gave himfelf up to it at the expence of any duty. It 
was at the fame time Plato made him contract a par- 
ticular friendfhip with his nephew Speufippus, who, 
uniting the cafy and infinuating manners of a courtier 
with the gravity of a pbilofopher, knew how to aflb- 
ciate mirth and innocent pleafure with the mo ft fe- 
rious affairs, and by- that character very rarely found 
among ft men of learning, was the moft proper of all 

men to token what was too rough and auftere in the 
humour of Dion. 

Whilft Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn 
to give the public games, and to have trijjcJics per- 
formed at the fcaft of Bacchus, which was ufually at- 
tended with great magnificence and expence, from ail 
extraordinary emulation which had grown into fafhion. 
Dion defrayed the whole charge. Plato, who was ftu- 
dious of all occaiions of producing him to the public, 
was well pleafed to refign that honour to him, as his 
magnificence might make him ftill better beloved and 
eflcemed by the Athenians. 

Dion viiited alfo the other cities of Greece, where 
he was prefent at all their feafts and aficniblics, and 
convcrfed with the moft excellent wily, and the moft 
profound ftatefmen. He was not difiinguifhed in com- 
pany by the loftinefs and pride too common in pcrfuw 
of his rank, but, on the contrary, by an unaftcdled, 
fiaiple, and modeft air ; and efpecialiy by the eleva- 
tion of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, and 
the wifdom of his reflections. All cities paid him the 
higheft honours, and the Lacedemonians declared him 
a citizen of Sparta, without regard to the refentinent 
of Dionyfius, though he actually aflifted them at that 
time with a powerful fupply in their war againft the 

* Retinuitque, quod eft difficillimum, cx fepicntia raoJum. Tack, in 

Vol V. I Th.b.ws. 
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Thebans. So many marks of efteem and di- 
ftin&ion alarmed the tyrant's jealoufy. He put a 
flop to the remittance of Dion's revenues, and ordered 
them to be received by his own officers. 

[71) After Dionyfius had put an end to the war he 
was engaged in in Sicily, of which hiflory relates no 
circumftance, he was afraid that his treatment of Pla- 
to would prejudice the philofophers againft him, and 
make him pals for their enemy. For this reafon he 
invited the mod learned men of Italy to his court, 
where he held frequent aflcmblies, in which, out of 
a foolifh ambition, he endeavoured to excel them all 
in eloquence and profound knowledge ; venting, with- 
out application, fuch of Plato's difcourfes as he retain- 
ed. But as he had thofe difcourfes only by rote, and 
his heart had never been rightly affe&ed with them, 
the fource of his eloquence was foon exhaufted. He 

then perceived what he had loft by not having made 
a better ufe of that treafure of wifdom once in his 
own poffeffion and under his own roof, and by not 
having heard, in all their extent, the admirable le- 
ctures of the greateft philofopher in the world. 

As in tyrants every thing is violent and irregular, 
Dionyfius was fuddenly feized with an exceffive de- 
fire of feeing Plato again, and ufed all means for that 
purpofe. lie prevailed upon Architas, and the other 
Pythagorean philofophers, to write to him that he 
might return with all manner of fecurity, ahd to be 
bound for the performances of all the promifes, which 
had been made to him. They deputed Archidemusto 
Plato, and Dionyfius fent at the fame time two galleys 
of three benches of rowers, with fevcral of his friends 
on board to intreat his compliance. He alfo wrote 
letters to him with his own hand, in which he frank- 
ly declared, that if he would not be perfuaded to come 

to Sicily, Dion had nothing to expeft from him ; but 
if he came, that lie might entirely difpofe of every 
thing in his power. 

(nj Plat. Epift. 7, p. 338, 340. Plut. in Dion. p. 964, 966. 

Dion 
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Dion received feveral letters at the fame time from 
his wife and fifter, who prefs'd him to prevail upon 
Plato to make the voyage, and to fatisfy the impa- 
tience of Dionyfius, that he might have no new pre- 
texts againft him upon that account. Whatever re- 
pugnance Plato had to it, he could not refift the warm 
ibliicitations made to him, and determined to go to 
Sicily for the the third time, at feventy years of 
age. 

His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who 
flattered thcmfelves, that his witdom would at length 
overthrow the tyranny, and the joy of Dionyfius was 
inexpreffible. He appointed the apartment of the gar- 
dens for his lodging, the mofl honourable in the pa- 
lace, and had fo much confidence in him, that he 
fuffered his accefs to him at all hours without being 
fearched ; a favour not granted to any of his belt 
friends. 

After the firft rarefies were over, Plato was for 
entering into Dion's affair, which he had much at 
heart, and which v/as the principal motive of his 
voyage. But Dionyfius put it off at firft ; to which en- 
fucd complaints and murmurings, though not outward- 
ly exprelled for fome time. The tyrant took great 
care to conceal his fentiments upon that head, endea- 
vouring by all manner of honours, and by all pofiible 
regard and complacency to abate his friendship for 
Dion. Plato diHembled on his fide, and though ex- 
tremely fhocked at fo notorious a breach of faith, he 
kept his opinion to himfelf. 

Whilft they were upon thefe terms, and believed 
that no body penetrated their ftcrct ; Helicon of Cy- 
zicum, one of Plato's particular friends, foretold, chat 
on a certain day there would be an eclipfe of the fun ; 
which happening according to his prediction, exact- 
ly at the hour, Dionyfius was fo much furprized and 
aftonifhed at it, (a proof that he was no great philo- 
sopher) that he made him a prefent of a * talent. 

* A thoufand crmvnu 

I z Ariftinouff 
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Ariflippus jetting upon that occafion, faid, that he 
had alio foinething very incredible and extraordinary 
to foretel Upon being prefs'd to explain himfelf, "I 

prophefy, faid he, that it will not be Jong before 
" Dionyfius and Plato, who feem to agree fo well 
4C with each ether, will be enemies." 

Dionyfius verified this prediction; for being weary 
of the conftraint he laid upon himfelf, he ordered all 
Dion's lands and effects to be fold, and applied the 
money to his own ufe. At the fame time he made 
Plato quit the apartments in the garden, and gave 
him another lodging without the cattle in the niidit 
of his guards, who had long hated him, and would 
have been glad of an opportunity to kill him,becawfe he 
had advifed Dionyfius to renounce the tyranny, to 
break them, and to live without any other guard but 
the love of his people. Plato was fenhble, that he 
owed his life to the tyrant's favour, who rcftrained the 
fury of his guard. 

Architas, the celebrated Pythagorean philofophcr, 
who was the principal perfon, and fupreme magiftratc 
of Tarentum, had no fooner heard of Plato's great 
danger, than he lent ambafladors with a galley of 
thirty oars to demand him from Dionyfius, and to 
remind him that he came to Syracufe only upon his 
promifc, and that of all the Pythagorean philofophcr^ 

who had engaged for his fafety ; that therefore hi 
could not retain him again ft his will, nor fuffer any 
infult to be done to his perfon, without a manifei 
breach of faith, and abfolutely forfeiting the opinion 
of all honeft men Thefe juft remon ft ranees awa- 
kened a fenfe of fhame in the tyrant, who at laft per- 
mitted Plato to return into Greece. 

(0) Philofcphy and wifdem abandoned the palace with 
him. To the con verfat ions, as agreeable as ufelui, 
to that tafte and paffion for the arts and fciences, to 
the grave and judicious reflections of a profoundly wife 
politician, idle tattle, frivolous amuiements, and a 



(c) Plut, in Moral, p. 52, 
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ftupid indolence, entirely averfe to every thing fe- 
rious or reafonable, were feen to fuccecd. Gluttony, 
drunkennefs, and debauchery re fumed their empire at 
the court, and transformed it from the fchool of vir- 
tue, which it had been under Plato, into the real 
ftable of Circe. 

Sect. III. Dion fets out to deliver Syr acufe. Sud- 



den and fortunate juccejs of his enterprise. Horrid 
ingratitude of the Syraatfans. XJnparallellcd goodnefs 
of Dion to them and his mofl cruel enemies* His 
death. 

(/>) VITHEN Plato had quitted Sicily, Dionyfius 

threw off all referve, and married his lifter 
Arete, Dion's wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends. 
So unworthy a treatment was, in a manner, the fig- 
nal of the war. From that moment Dion refolded to 
attack the tyrant with open force, and to revenge him- 
felf for all the wrongs he -had done him. Plato did all in 
his power to make him change his rcfolution ; but 
finding his endeavours ineffectual, he foretold the mif- 
fortunes he was about to occafion, and declared, that 
he muft expe-ft neither afliftance nor relief from him; 
that as he had been the gueft and companion of Dio- 



nyfius, had lodged in his palace, and joined in the 
fame facrifices with him, he (hould never forget the 

duties of hofpitality ; and at the fame time, not to be 
wanting to his friendfhip for Dion, that lie would 



s 



continue neuter, always ready to difchargc the office 
of a mediator between them, though he lhould oppofe 
their defigns, when they tended to the deftrudlion of 
each other. 

Whether prudence, or gratitude, or the conviction 
that Dion could not juftifiably undertake to dethrone 
Dionyfius; this was Plato's opinion. On the other 
hand, Speufippus, and all the reft of Dion's friends, 



perpetually exhorted him to go and rcftore the liber- 



ty of Sicily, which opened its arms to him, and was 

U>) A, M. 3643. Ant. J. C. 361. Plut. in Dion. p. 966, 968. 
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ready to receive him with the utmoft joy. This was 
indeed the difpofition of Syracufe, which Speufippus, 
during his rcfidcnce there with Plato, had fufficiently 
experienced. This was the univerfal cry ; whilft they 
importuned and conjured Dion to come thither, deft- 
ring him not to be in pain for the want of (hips or 
troops, but only to embark in the fir (I merchant vef- 
fel he met with, and lend his perfon and name to the 
Syraeufans againft Dionyfius. 

Dion did not hcfitatc any longer upon taking that 

refolution, which in one refpeft coft him not a little. 
From the time that Dionyfius had obliged him to 
quit Syracuse and Sicily, he had led in his baniflbment 
the mod agreeable life it was poflible to imagine, for a 
perfon, who like him had contracted a tafte for the 
delights of ftudy. He enjoyed in peace the converfation 
of" the philofophcrs, and was prefent at their difputa- 
tions ; fhining in a manner intirely peculiar to himfelf by 
the greatnefs of his genius, and the iblidity of his judg- 
ment j going to all the cities of the learned Greece, 
to fee and converfc with the mo ft eminent for know- 
ledge and capacity, and to correfpond with theableft 
politicians; leaving every where the marks of his libera- 
lity and magnificence, equally beloved and refpefied 
by all that knew him ; and receiving wherever he 
came, the higheft honours, which were rendered more 
to his merit than his birth. It was from fo happy a 
life, that he withdrew himfclf to go to the relief of his 
country which implored his protection, and to deli- 
ver it from the yoke of a tyranny under which it had 
long groaned. 

No enterprise perhaps was ever formed v/ith fo 
much boldnefs, or conducted with fo much prudence, 
Dion began to raife foreign troops privately by pro- 
per agents, for the better concealment of his defign. A 
great number of confiderablc per Ions, and who were 
; 4 t the head of a flairs, joined with him. But what is 
very furprixing, of all thofe the tyrant had ban idled, and 

who were not lefs than a thouiand, only twenty five 

accompanied 
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accompanied him in this expedition ; fo much had fear 
got the pofleffion of them. The ifle of Zacynthus 
was the place of rendezvous, where the troops aflem— 
bled to the number of almoft eight hundred; but all 
of them courage-proved on great occafions, excellent- 
ly difciplined and robuft, of an audacity and experi- 
ence rarely to be found amongft the mo ft brave and 
warlike ; and in fine, highly capable of animating the 
troops which Dion was in hopes of finding in Sicily, 
and of fetting them the example of fighting with all 

the valour fo nobis an enterprise required. 

But when they were to fet forwards, and it was 
known that this armament was intended againft Si- 
cily and Dionyfius, for till then it had not been de- 
clared, they were all in a confternation, and repented 

their having engaged in the cnterprize which they 
could not but conceive as the effect of extreme rafh- 
nefs and folly, that in the la ft defpair was for putting 
every thing to the hazard. 'Dion had occifion at this 
time for all his refolution and eloquence to re-animate 
the troops, and remove their fears. But after he had 
fpoke to them, and with an afiureJ though modeft 
tone, had made them undcrftand, that lie did not lead 
them in this expedition as foldiers, but as officers, to 
put them at the head of the Syracufans and all the 
people of Sicily, who had been long prepared for a re- 
volt, their dread and fadnefs were changed into fliouts 
of joy, and they de fired nothing fo much as to pro- 
ceed on their voyage. 

Dion having prepared a magnificent facriticc to be 

offered to Apollo, put himfelf at the head of his troops 
compleatly armed, and in that equipage marched in 
proceffion to the temple. He afterward? gave a great 
feaft to the whole company, at the end of which, after 
the libations and foiemn prayers had been made, there 
happened a fudden eclipfe of the moon. Dion, who 
was well verfed in the caufes of fuch appearances, re- 
a flu red his foldiers, who were at fir ft in fome terror 
upon that account. The next day they embarked on 

I 4- board 
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board two trading vefiels, which were followed by a 
third nor fo targe, and by two barks of thirty oars, 

(r) Who could have imagined, fays an hiftorian, that 
a man with two merchant- vefiels fhould ever dare to 
attack a prince, who had four * hundred fhips of 
war, an hundred thoufand foot and ten thoufand horfe, 
with magazines of arms and corn in proportion, and 
treafures fuilicient to pay and maintain them ; who, 
befides all this, was in pofleilion of one of the great- 
eft and ft rouge ft cities then in the world, with ports, 
nn'enals, and impregnable citadels, with the additional 

ftreugth and fuppoit of a great number of potent al- 
lies ? The event will fhew, whether force and power 
are adamantine chains for retaining a flate in fubje£ti- 
on, as the elder Dionyfius flattered himfelf j or if the 
goodnefe, humanity, and jtiftice of princes, and the 
love of fubjetfts are not infinitely ftronger and more 
indifiolublc tics. 

(j) Dion having put to fea with his fmall body of 
troops, was twelve days under fail with little wind, 
and the thirteenth arrived at Pachynus a cape of Sicily, 
about twelve or fifteen leagues from Syracufe. When 
they came up with that place, the pilot gave notice 
that thev muft land dirccilv, that there was reafen 
to fear an hurricane, and therefore not proper to put 
to fea. But Dion, who apprehended making his de- 
fcent fo near the enemy, and chofe to land further off, 

doubled the cape ofPachnnns, which he had no fonn- 
cr palled, than a furious ftorm arofe, attended with 

(r) Died. I. 16. p. 413. (;) Plut. in Dion. p. 963, 972. Di<A 
J. 16. p. 414, 417. 

in their dcper.dar.ee : But it is ft ill 
no t\-fy waiter tc C'r.ce'i'e lew uli 
this JLiuld fujjicc to tie even.*:: us 
e*pences of D'r.nyftts tie elder , r: 

ft ting *.ut great fleets, raiflt:* a* J 
mainttiininj vtthitrMs armies, ar.l 

tre&inv }?:a''?:ifiee;:t build;?:?*, It 
wrr to be ivtjbej, that bift:ris'S 

h d I'it'cn us jome better lights 

tit's hczd % 

rain. 



* It is not eafv to comprehend, 
how the two Dior.yjii w.rt capa- 
ble of entertaining p 7jc.1t a J-.rce 

by fea ar.d land, th'ir d'.iiir. 'yrA 

being crdy a part of Sicily, and 
ici:fejuc\tly of no great extent. It 
is true, that tie ci'y cf Syacz jl' 
h.id been very truck enriched by 
Cf..?yrcrce ; and that th' fe two prin- 
ces received great cor.-nhut tens bah 
from the places of ejialy mid I: a by 
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rain, thunder, and lightning, which drove his fhips 
to the eaftern coaft of Africa, where they were in 
great danger of dafliing to pieces again ft the rocks. 
Happily for them a fouth wind rifing fuddenly contra- 
ry to expedition, they unfurled all their fails, and 
after having made vows to the gods, they flood out to 
fea for Sicily, The ran in this manner four days, 
and on the fifth entered the port of Mine a, a finall 
town of Sicily under the Carthaginians ; whofe com- 
mander Synalus was Dion's particular friend and gueft. 
They were perfectly well received, and would have 
{laid there fome time to refrefh themfelves, after 
(he rude fatigues they had fuftered during the ftorm, 
if they had not been informed, that Dionyfius was 
abfent, having embarked fome days before for the 
coaft of Italy, attended by fourfcore veflels. The fol- 
diers demanded earneftly to be led on againft the ene- 
my, and Dion, having defircd Synalus to fend his 
baggage after him when proper, marched directly to 
Syracufe. 

His troops increafed confiderably upon his rout by 
the great number of thofe who cajnetojoin him from 
all parts. The news of his arrival being fuon known 
at Syracufe, Timocratcs, who had muried Dion'i 
wife, the lifter of Dionyfius, to whom he had left 
the command of the city in hisabfence, difpatcheJ a 
courier to him into Italy, with advice of Dion's pro- 
gress. But that courier, being almoft at his journey's 
end, was fo fatigued wich having run the belt part of 
the night, that he found himfelf under the ncccQity 
of flopping to take a little flcep. In the mean time, a 
wolf, attra<5ted by the fin ell of a piece of meat, whic 1 
he had in his wallet, came to the place, and ran away 
with both the ftefh and the bag, in which he had ai- 

put his difpatches, Dionyfius was by this means 
prevented for fome time from knowing that Dion was 
arrived, and then received the news from other 
hands. 

When Dion was near the Anapus > which runs a- 

I 5 LO;t 
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bout half a league from the city, he ordered his troops 
to halt, and offered a facrifice upon the river fide, 
addrefling his prayers to the rifing fun. All who were 
prefent, feeing him with a wreath of flowers upon his 
head, which lie wore upon account of the facrifice, 
crowned themfelves alfo in the fame manner, as ani- 
mated with one and the fame fpirit. He had been 



joined on his march by at leaft five thoufand men, 



and advanced with them towards the city. The mod 
confiderable of the inhabitants came out in white ha- 
bits to receive him at the gates. At the fame time 
the people fell upon the tyrant's friends, and upon the 
fpies and informers, an accurfed race of wretches, * 

THE E N £ M IKS OF THE GoDS AND MEN, fays 

Plutarch, who made it the bufmefs of their lives, to 
difperfe themfelves into all parts, to mingle with the 
citizens, to pry into all their affairs, and to report to 
the tyrant whatever they faid or thought, and often 
what they neither faid nor thought. Thefe were the 
fir ft vi&ims to the fury of the people, and were 
knocked on the head with ftaves immediately. Timo- 
cratcs not being able to throw himfelf into the cita- 
del,, rode off on borfeback. 

At that inftant Dion appeared within fight of the 
walls. He marched at the head of his troops magni- 
ficently armed, with his brother Pvlegacles on one 
fide, and CajJippus the Athenian on the other, both 

crowned with chaplets of flowers. After him cam 



an bundled of the foreign foldiets, fine troops whom 
he had chofen for his guard. The reft followed in 
order of battle with their officers at the head of them. 
The Syracufans beheld them with inexprelTible fatii- 
fa&ion, and received them as a facred proccfiion,wbom 
the gods themfelves regarded with pleafurc, and who 
leftored them their liberty with the democracy forty 
tipjit years after they had been banifhed from their 
city. 

After Dion had made his entry % he ordered the 



irum- 
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trumpets to found, to appeafe the noife and tumult ; 
and filence being made, an herald proclaimed, that 
Dion and Megacles were conic to aboiifl) the tyranny y 
and to free the Syracufans and all the people of Sicily 
from the yoke of the tyrant. And being defirous to 
harangue the people in perfon, lie went to the upper 
part of the city, through the quarter called Achra- 
dina. Wherever he pa f fed, the Syracufans had fet 
out, on both fides of the fireets, tables and bowls, and 
had prepared vi&ims, and as he came before their 
houfes, they threw all forts of flowers upon him > 
addreffing vows and prayers to him as to a god* 
Such was the origin of idolatry, which paid divine 
honours to thofe who had done the people any great 
and fignal fervices. And can there be any fervice, 
any gift, fo grateful, fo valuable, as that of liberty \ 
Not far from the citadel, and below the place cal- 
led Pcntapylse, flood a fun-dial upon an high pede- 
ftal, eredted by Dionyfius. Dion placed himfelf up- 
on it, and in a fpeech to the people, exhorted them 
to employ their utinoft efforts for the recovery and 

prefervation of their liberty. The Syracufans, trail re- 
ported with what he faid, and to exprefs their gra- 
titude and affection, elected him and his brother 
captain-generals with fupreme authority ; and by 
their con Cent, and at their cntrea y, joined with them 
twenty of the molt confidcrabie citizens, half of 
whom were of the number of thofe who had been 
banifhed by Dionyfius, and returned with Dion. 

Having afterwards taken the caftle of Epipolis, he 
fet the citizens, who were prifoners in it at liberty., 
and fortified it with ftiong works. Dionyfius anived 
from Italy feven days after, and entered the citadel 
by fea. The fame day a great number of carriages 
brought Dion the arms which he had left with Svna- 
Jus. Thefe he dirtrihuted anion-.: fl: the Citizens, who 
were unprovided. All the reft armed and equipped 
tivemlelves as well as they could, exprefiing tiie^reatclt 

aider and fatis:a£tion* 
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Dionyfius began by fending ambafTadors to Dion 
and the Syracufans with propofals, which Teemed very 
advantagious. The anfwer was, that by way of pre- 
liminary, he muft abdicate the tyranny ; to which 
Dionyfius did not feem averfe. From thence he came 
to interviews and conferences; which were only feints 
to gain time, and abate the ardor of the Syracufans 
by the hope of an accommodation. Accordingly ha- 
ving made the deputies, who were fent to treat with 
him, prifoners, he fuddenly attacked, with a great 
part of his troops, the wall, with which the Syracu- 
fans had furrounded the citadel, and made feveral 
breaches in it. So warm and unexpc&cd aflault put 
Dion's foldiers into great confufion, who immediately 
fled. Dion endeavoured in vain to flop them, and 
believing example more prevalent than words, he 

threw himfelf fiercely into the midft of the enemy, 
where he ftood their charge with intrepid courage, 
and killed great numbers of them. He received a 
wound in the hand from a fpear ; his arms were 
fcarce proof againft the great number of darts thrown 
at him, and his (hie Id being pierced through in many 
places with fpears and javelins, he was at length beat 
down. His foldiers immediately brought him oft' 
from the enemy. He left Timonides to command 
them, and getting on horfeback, rode through the 
whole city, ft opt the flight of the Syracufins, and ta- 
lcing the foreign foldiers, whom he had left to guard 
the ouarter called Achradina, he led them on frefli 
againft Dionyfius's troops, who were already fatigued, 
and entirely difcou raged by fo vigorous and unexpect- 
ed a refiflance. It was now no longer a battle, but 
a purfuit. A great number of the tyrant's troops 
were killed upon the fpot, and the reft efcaped with 
difficulty into the citadel. This victory was fiend 

J j ■ - 

and glorious. The Svracufans, to reward the v id our 
of the foreign trcrp;, ga\e each of them a confidera- 
ble fum of money ; and thofe foldiers, (o honoiu Di- 
on, p. dented him with a crown of gold. 
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Soon after came heralds from Dionyfius, with feve- 
ral letters for Dion from the women of his family^ 

and with one from Dionyfius himfelf. Dion ordered 
them all to be read in a full aflembly. That of Di- 
onyfius was couched in the form of a requeft and ju- 
ftification, intermixed however with the mod terrible 
menaces againft the perfons who were deareft to 
Dion ; his fifter, wife, and fon. It was wrote with 
an art and addrefs exceedingly proper to render Dion 
fufpe&ed. Dionyfius puts him in mind of the ardour 
and zeal, he had formerly exprefled, for the fupport 
of the tyranny. He exhorts him at a diftance and 
with fome obfcurity, though eafy enough to be under- 
ftood, not to abolifh it entirely; but to preferve it for 
himfelf. He advifes him not to give the people their 
liberty, who were far from affecting him at heart ; 
nor to abandon his own fafety, and that of his friends 
and relations, to the capricious humour of a violent 
and inconftant multitude. 

(/) The reading of this letter had the effeft Diony- 
fius propofed from it. The Syracufans, without re- 
gard to Dion's goodnefs to them, and the greatnefs of 
his foul in forgetting his deareft interefts, and the ties 
of nature to reftore them their liberty, took umbrage 
at his too great authority, and conceived injurious fuf- 
picions of him. The arrival of Heraclides confirm- 
ed them in their fentiments, and determined them to 
aft accordingly. He was one of the banifiied perfons, 
a good foldier, and will known amongft the troops, 
from having been in confuierabJe commands under the 
tyrant, very bold and ambitious, and a fecret enemy 
of Dion's, between whom and himfelf, there had been 
fome difference in Peloponnefus. He came to Syra- 
cufe with feven gallies of three benches of oars, and 
three other vellels, not to join Dion, but in the refo- 
lution to march with his own forces againft the ty- 
rant, whom he found reduced to (hut himfelf up in the 
citadel. His firft endeavour was to ingratiate himfelf 

(t) Plut. in Dion. p. 972, 575. Died. 1. i6 5 p. 419., 422, 

with 
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with the people ; for which an open and inflnuatin^ 
behaviour made him very fit, whilft Dion's auftere 
gravity was offeniive to the multitude; efpecially as 



they were become more haughty and untraceable from 



the laft vi£tory, and * expend to be treated like a 
popular ftate, even before they could call themfelves 
a free people 3 that is to fay in the full fenfe of the 
Greek terms, they were for being ufed with complai- 
sance, flattery, regard, and a deference to all their 

capricious humours. 

What gratitude could be expected from a people, 
that confuited only their pafiions and blind prejudices? 
The Syracufans formed an allembly immediately upon 
their own accord, and chofe Htraclidcs admiral. Di- 
on came unexpectedly thither, and complained highly 
of fuch a proceeding ; as the charge conferred upon 
Heraclides, was an abridgment of his office j that he 
was no longer generjlifhmo, if another commanded 
at fea. Tliofe remonfTnuices obliged the S) racufans 
ai'aiuft their will, to deprive Heraclides of the office 
they had fo lately conferred upon him. When the 
aflembly broke up, Dion fent for him, and after fome 
gentle reprimands for his ftrange conduct with regard 
to him in fo deiicate a conjuncture, wherein the lead 
divihon amongft them might ruin every thing, he 
fummoned a new afiembly himfelf, and in the pre- 
tence of the whole people, appointed Heraclides ad- 
miral, and gave him a guard, as lie had himfelf. 



He thought by the force of kind offices to get the 
better of his rival's ill-will, who, in his expreffions 
and outward behaviour, made his court to Dion, con- 
feil'ed his obligations to him, and obeyed his orders 
with a promptitude and punctuality, which exprelild 
an entire devotion to Ids fervice, and a defire of occa- 
sions to do him pleafure. But underhand, by his in- 
trigues and cabals, he influenced the people again ft 
him, and oppofed his dehgns in every thing. If 
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Dion gave his confent that Dionyfius Ihould quit th e 
citadel by treaty, he was accufed of favouring, and 

intending to fave, him : If, to fatisfy them, lie con- 
tinued the fiege without hearkening to any propofals 
of accommodation, they did not fail to reproach him 
with the defire of protracting the war, for the fake of 
continuing in command, and to keep the citizens in 
awe and refpeft. 

Philiftus, who came to the tyrant's relief with fe- 
veral gallies, having been defeated and put to death, 



Dionyfius fent to offer D 
and troops in it, and money to pay them for five 



months, if he mi 

Italy 



a treaty to re- 
and be allowed 



the revenue of certain lands, which he mentioned, in 
the neighbourhood of Syracufe. The Syracufans, 
who were in hopes of taking Dionyfius alive, reject- 
ed thofe propofals; and Dionyfius, defpairing of re- 
conciling them to his terms, left the citadel in the 
hands of his eldeft fon Apollocrates, and taking the 
advantage of a favourable wind, (u) embarked for Ita- 



deareft 



teft 



He 



aclides, who commanded the gallies, was very 
much blamed for having fuffered him to efcape by his 

negligence. To regain the people's favour, he pro- 
posed a new diftribution of land?, infinuating, that 

as liberty was founded in equality, fo poverty was the 
principle of fervitude. Upon Dion's oppofing this 
motion, Hcraclidcs perfuaded the people to reduce the 
pay of the foreign troops, who amounted to three 
thoufand men, to declare a new divifion of land, to 
appoint new generals, and deliver themfelves in good 
time from Dion's i nonportable feverity. The Syra- 
cufans agreed, and nominated twenty five new offi- 
cers, Heraclides being one of the number. 

At the fame time they fent privately to fol licit the 
foreign foldiers to abandon Dion^ and to join with 



644. Ant, 7 



them 
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them, promifing to give them a fhare in the govern- 
ment as natives and citizens, Thofe generous troops 
received the offer with difdain j and then placing Dion 
in the center of them, with a fidelity and affection 
of which there are few examples, they made their 
bodies and their arms a rampart for him, and carried 
him out of the city without doing the lea ft vio- 
lence to any body, but warmly reproaching all they 
met with ingratitude and perfidy. The Syracufans, 
who contemned their fmall number, and attributed 
their moderation to fear and want of courage, began 
to attack them, not doubting but they fhould defeat, 
and put them all to the fword, before they got out of 
the city. 

Dion, reduced to the necefllty of cither fighting 
the citizens, or perifhjng with his troops, held out his 
hands to the Syracufans, imploring them in the moft 
tender and affectionate manner to dcfift, and pointing 
to the citadel full of enemies, who faw all that pai^d 
with the utmoft joy. But finding them deaf and in- 
fenfible to all his remonftranccs, he commanded his 
foldiers to march in clofe order without attacking;; 
which they obeyed, contenting themfelves with ma- 
king a great noife with their arms, and raifing great 
cries, as if they were going to fall upon the Syracu- 
fans. The latter were difmayed with thofe appear- 
ances, and ran away in every flreet without being 
purfucd. Dion haftened the march of his troops to- 
wards the country of the Leontines. 

The officers of the Syracufans, laughed at and ridi- 
culed by the women of the city, were defirous to re- 
trieve their honour, and made their troops take arms, 
and return to the purfuit of Dion. They came up 
with him at the pafs of a river, and made their horfe 
a Ivance to fkirmiih. But when they faw that Dion 
was refolved in earned: to repel their infults, and had 
made his troops face about with great indignation, 
they were again feiaed with terror, and taking to 

their 
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their heels in a more fhameful manner than before, 
made all the hafte they could to regain the city. 

(y) The Leontines received Dion with great marks 
of honour and efteem. They alfo made prefents to his 
foldiers, and declared them free citizens. Some days 
after which, they fent amhafladors to dernand juftice 
for the ill treatment of thofe troops to the Syracufans, 
who on their fide fent deputies to complain of Dion. 
Syracufe was intoxicated with inconfiderate joy and 
infolent profperity, which entirely banifhed reflection 
and judgment. 

Every thing confpired to fwell and enflame their 
pride. The citadel was fo much reduced by famine, 
that the foldiers of Dionyfius, after having frittered 
very much, refolved at laft to furrender it. They 
fent in the night to make that propofa], and were 
to perform conditions the next morning. But at 
day-break, whilfl: they were preparing to execute 
the treaty, Nypfius, an able and valiant general, 
whom Dionyfius had fent from Italy with corn and 
money to the befieged, appeared with his gallics, and 
anchored near Arethufa. Plenty fucceeding on a fud- 
den to famine, Nypfius landed his troops, and fum- 
moned an afTembly, wherein he made a fpeech to the 
foldiers fuitable to the prefent conjuncture, which de- 
termined them to hazard all dangers. The citadel, 
that was upon the point of furrendering, was relieved 
in this manner, contrary to all expectation. 

The Syracufans at the fame time haftened on board 
their gallies, and attacked the enemy's fleet. They 
funk fome of their fhips, took others, and purfued 
the reft to the fhore. But this very vidory was the 
occafion of their ruin. Abandoned to their own dis- 
cretion, without either leader of authority to com- 
mand them or counfel, the officers as well as foldiers, 
gave themfelves up to rejoicing, feafting, drinking, 
debauchery, and every kind of Joofe excefs. Nyp- 
fius knew well how to take advantage of this general 

()') Plut. p. 975, 93l. Died. p. 422, 423. 

infatuation 
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infatuation. He attacked the wall that inclofed the 
citadel, of which having made himfelf mafler, he de- 
molifhed it in feveral places, and permitted his foldiers 
to enter and plunder the city. All things were in the 
utmoft confufion. Here, the citizens half afkep had 
their throat cut; there, houfcs were pluno.red, 
whilft the women and children were driven cfi : irxo 
the citadel, without regard to their tears, cries and la- 
mentations. 

There was but one man, who could remedy this 
misfortune, and preferve the city. This was in eve- 
ry body's thoughts, but no o:ie had courage enough 
to propofe it ; fo much athamed were they of the un- 
generous manner in which they had driven him out. 
As the danger increafed ever}' moment, and already 
approached the quarter Achradma, in the height of 
their extremity and defpair, a voice was heard from 
the horfe and allies, which faid, that it was abjolutcly 
ncceffary to recal Dion and the F eloponnefian troops from 
the country of the Leontines. As foon as any body had 
courage enough to utter thofe words, they were trie 
general cry of the Syracufans, who with tears of joy 
and grief, made prayers to the gods, that they would 
bring him back to them. The hope alone of feeing 
him again, gave them new courage, and enabled them 
to make head againft the enemy. The deputies fet 
out immediately with full fpeed, and arrived at the 
city of Leontium late in the evening. 

As foon as they alighted, they threw themfelves at 
Dion's feet, bathed in their tears, and related the de- 
plorable extremity, to which the Syracufans were re- 
duced. Some of the Leontines, and feveral of the 
Peloponnefian foldiers, who had feen them arrive, 
were already got round Dion, and conceived rightly 
from their emotion and pi oftrate behaviour, that fome- 
thing very extraordinary had happened. Dion had 
no fooner heard what they had to fay, than he carried 
them with him to the aiTembly, which formed itfelf 

immediately j for the people ran thither with abun- 
dance 
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dance of eagernefs. The two principal deputies ex- 
plained in a few words the greatnefs of their diftrefs, 
and cc implored the foreign troops to haften to the re- 
u Jief of the Syracufans, and to forget the ill treat- 
<c ment they had received, and the rather, becaufe 
" that unfortunate people had already paid a feverer 
" penalty for it, than the moll injured amonglt them 
" would defire to impofe. 

The deputies having finifhed their difcourfe, the 
whole theatre, where the aflembly was held, conti- 
nued fad and filent. Dion rofe$ but as foon as he 
began to fpeak, a torrent of tears fupprefled his ut- 
terance. The foreign foldiers called out to him to 
take courage, and expreflcd a generous companion of 
his grief. At length, having recovered himfelf a lit- 
tle, he fpoke to them in thefe terms, tc Men of Pe- 
" loponnefus, and you our allies, I have aflembled 
" you here, that you might deliberate upon what re- 
" gards yourfelves ; as for my part, I mult not deli- 
" berate upon any thing, when Syracufe is in dan- 
<c ger. If I cannot preferve it, I go to perifh with 
" it, and to bury myfelf in its ruins. But for you, 
" if you are refolved to aflift us once more, us, who 
<€ are the moft imprudent and moft unfortunate of 
" mankind, come and relieve the city of Syracufe, 
" from henceforth the work of your hands. If not, 
" and the juft fubje&s of complaint, which you have 
" againft the Syracufans, determine you to abandon 
u them in their prefent condition, and to fuffer them 
" to perifh ; may you receive from the immortal 
u gods, the reward you merit for the affe&ion and 
" fidelity, which you have hitherto exprefTed for me. 
" For the reft, I have only to defire, that you will 
u keep Dion in your remembrance, who did not 
" abandon you when unworthily treated by his coun- 
" fry, nor his country, when fallen into misfor- 
" tunes." 

He had no fooner ceafed fpeaking, than the foreign 

foldiers rofe up with loud cries, and in treated him to 

lead 
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lead them on that moment to the relief of Syracufe, 
The deputies, tranfported with joy, faluted and em- 
braced them, p raving the gods to bellow upon Dion 
2nd them, all kind of happir.efs and profperity. When 
the tumult was appeafed, Dion ordered them to pre- 
pare for the march, and alfoon as they had fupped to 
return with their arms to the fame place, being de- 
termined to fet out the fame night, and fly to the re- 
lief of his country. 

In the mean time at Syracufe, the officers of Dio- 
nyfius, after having done all the mifchicf they could 
to the city, retired at night into the citadel with the 
lofsof fome of their foldiers. This fhort refpite gave 
the feditious orators new courage, who, flattering 

thcmfelves that the enemy would lie ftill after what 
they had done, exhorted the Syracufans to think no 
further of Dion, not to receive him if he came to their 
relief with his foreign troops, nor to yield to them 
in courage, but to defend their city and liberty with 
their own arms and valour. New deputies were in- 
flantly difpatchcd from the general officers to prevent 
his coming, and from the principal citizens and his 
friends, to defire him to haften his march ; which 
difference of fentiments, and contrariety of advices, 
occafioned his marching flowly, and by fmali jour- 

nies. 

When the night was far fpent, Dion's enemies fei- 

zed the gates of the city, to prevent his entrance. 
At the fame inftant, Nypfius, well apprized of all that 
pafTed in Syracufe, made a fally from the citadel with 
a greater body of troops, and more determinate than 
before. They dcmoliftied the wall that inclofed them 
entirely, and entered the city, which they plundered. 
Nothing but daughter and blood was feen every where. 
Nor did they ftop for the pillage, but feemed to have 
no other view, than to ruin and deftrov all before 
them. One would have thought, the fon of Diony- 
fius, whom his father had left in the citadel, being re- 
duced to defpair, and prompted by an excefs of hatred 

for 
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for the Syracufans, was determined to bury the ty- 
ranny in the ruins of the city. To prevent Dion's 
relief of it they had recourfe to fire, the fwiiteft of 
deftruftions, burning with torches and lighted ftraw, 
all places within their power, and darting combufti- 
bles againft the reft. The Syracufans, who fled to 
avoid the flames, were butchered in the ftreets, and 
thofe, who to flmn the all-murdering fword retired in- 
to the houfes, were driven out of them again by the 
encroaching fire : For there were abundance of houfes 
burning,and many that fell upon the people in the ftreets. 

Thefe very flames opened the city for Dion, by 
obliging the citizens to agree in not keeping the gates 
(hut againft him. Couriers after couriers were dis- 
patched to haften his march. Heraclides himfelf, his 
mo(t declared and mortal enemy, deputed his brother, 
and afterwards his uncle Theodotus, to conjure him 
to advance with the utmoft fpeed, there being no body 
befides himfelf to make head againft the enemy, he 
being wounded, and the city almoft entirely ruined 
and reduced to afhes. 

Dion received this news, when he was about fixty 
* ftadia from the gates. His foldiers upon that occa- 
fion marched with the utmoft diligence, and with fo 
good a will, that it was not long before he arrived at 
the walls of the city. He there detached his light- 
armed troops againft the enemy, to reanimate the Sy- 
racufans by the fight of them. He then drew up his 
heavy-armed infantry, and the citizens who came run- 
ning to join him on all fides. He divided them into 
fmall parties, of greater depth than front, and put 
different officers at the head of them, that they might 
be capable of attacking in feveral places at once, and 
appear ftronger and more formidable to the enemy. 

After having made thefe difpofitions, and prayed to 
the gods, he marched a-crofs the city againft the ene- 
my. In every ftrect as he pafled, he was welcomed 
. with acclamations, cries of joy, and fongs of victory, 

* Two or three leagues, 

mingled 
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mingled with the prayers and bleflings of all the Sy* 
racufans ; who called Dion their preferver and their 
god, and his foldiers, their brothers and fellow citi- 
zens. At that inftant, there was not a fingle man in 
the city fo fond of life, as not to be much more in 
pain for Dion's fafety than his own, and not to fear 
much more for him, than for all the reft together, 
feeing him march foremoft to fo great a danger over 
blood, fire, and dead bodies, with which the ftreets 
and publick places were univerfally covered. 

On the other hand, the view of the enemy was no 
lefs terrible : For they were animated by rage and de- 
fpair, and were ported in line of battle behind the 
ruins of the wall they had thrown down, which made 
the approach very difficult and dangerous. They were 
under the neceflity of defending the citadel, which was 
their fafety and retreat, and durft not remove from it, 
left their communication fhould be cut off. But what 
was mod capaple of difordering and difcouraging Di- 
on's foldiers, and made their march very painful and 
difficult, was the fire. For wherever they turned 
themfelves, they marched by the Jight of the houfes 
in flames, and were obliged to go over ruins in the 



midft of fires ; expofing themfelves to being cruflied 
in pieces by the fall of walls, beams, and roofs of 
houfes, which tottered half confumed by the flames, 
and under the neceflity of keeping their ranks, whilft 
they opened their way through frightful clouds of 
fmoke, mingled with duft. 

When they had joined the enemy, only a very 
fmall number on each fide were capable of coming to 
blows, from the want of room, and the unevcnnefs 
of the ground. But at length, Dion's foldiers, en- 
couraged and fupported by the cries and ardour of the 
Sy racufans, charged the enemy with fuch redoubled 
vigour, that the troops of Nypfius gave way. The 
greateft part of them efcaped into the citadel, which 

was very near j and thofe who remained without, be- 
ing 
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Ing broke, were cut to pieces in the purfuit by the fo- 
reign troops. 

The time would not admit their making immedi- 
ate rejoicings for their victory, in the manner fo great 
an exploit deferved ; the Syracufans being obliged to 
apply to the prefervation of their houfes, and to pafs 
the whole night in extinguifhing the fire ; which 
however they did not effedt without great difficulty. 

At the return of day, none of the feditious orators 
durft ftay in the city, but all fled felf-condemned to 
avoid the punifhment due to their crimes. Only He- 
raclides and Theodotus came to Dion, and put them- 
themfelves into his hands, confefling their injurious 
treatment of him, and conjuring him not to imitate 
their ill condu& : That it became Dion, fuperior as he 
was in all other refpe&s to the reft of mankind, to 
(hew himfelf as much fo in that greatnefs of foul, 
which could conquer refentment and revenge, and 
forgive the ungrateful, who owned themfelves un- 
worthy of his pardon. 

Heraclides and Theodotus having made thefe Ap- 
plications, Dion's friends advifed him not to fpare 
men of their vile and malignant difpofition ; but to 
abandon Heraclides to the foldiers, and in fo doing, 
exterminate from the ftate that fpirit of fedition and 
intrigue ; a diftemper that has really fomething of 
madnefs in it, and is no lefs to be feared from its per- 
nicious confequences, than Tyranny itfelf. But Di- 
on, to appeafe them, faid, <c That other captains ge- 
u nerally made the means of conquering their ene- 
u mics their fole application ; that for his part, he had 
<c paired much time in the academy, in learning to 
" fubdue anger, envy, and all the jarring paflions of 
" of the mind : That the fign of having conquered 
" them is not kindnefs and affability to friends and 
" perfons of merit ; but treating thofe with huma- 
" nity who have injured'us, and in being always rea- 



u dy to forgive them : That he did not defire fo 

" much to appear fuperior' to 'Heraclides in power and 
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4C ability as in wifdom and juftice; for in that, true 
" and eflential fuperiority confifts. That if Hera- 
4C elides be wicked, invidious, and perfidious, muft Dion 
c < contaminate and diihonour himfelf with low re- 
iC fen tment ? It is true, according to human laws, 
<c there fecms to be lefs injuftice in revenging an in- 
" jury, than committing it ; but if we confult m- 
<c ture, we fhall find both the one and the other to 
u have their rife in the fame weaknefs of mind. Be- 
cc fides, there is no difpofition fo obdurate and favage, 
<c but may be vanquifhed by the force of kind ufagc 

<c and obligations." Dion upOn thefe maxims par- 
doned Heraclides. 

His next application was to inclofe the citadel with 
a new work, and he ordered each of the Syracufans 
to go out and cut a large ftake. In the night, lie 
fet his foldiers to work, whilft the Syracufans took 
their reft. He furrounded the citadel in this manner 
with a ftrong palifade, before it was perceived j fc 
that in the morning, the greatnefs of the work, and 
the fuddennefs of the execution, were matter of admi- 
ration for all the world, as well the enemy, as the 
citizens. 

Having finiflied this palifade, he buried the dead; 
and difmifling the prifoners taken from the enemy, he 
fummoned an affembly. Heraclides propofed in it, 
that Dion fliould be ele&cd generaliffimo with fu- 
preme authority by fea and land. All the people of 
worth, and the moft coniiderable of the citizens were 
pleafed with the propofal, and defired it might have 
the authority of the aflcmbly. But the mariners and 
artifans, who were forry that Heraclides fliould lufe 
the office of admiral ; and convinced, that although 
he were little eftimable in all other refpefts, he would 
at leaft be more for the people than Dion, they eppo- 
fed it with all their power. Dion, to avoid difiurb- 
ance and confufion, did not infift upon that point, 
and acquiefced that Heraclides fliould continue to 

command in chief at fea. But his oppofing the di- 

ftribution 
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diftribiition of lands and houfes, which they were ear- 
ned for having take place, and his cancelling and an- 
nulling whatever had been decreed upon that head, 
embroiled him with them irretrievably. 

Heraclides, taking advantage of a difpofition fo 
favourable to his views, did not fail to revive his 
cabals and intrigues ; as appeared openly by an at- 
tempt of his to make himfelf matter of Syracufe, 
and to (hut the gates upon his rival : But it proved un- 
fuccefsful. A Spartan, who had been fent to the aid 
of Syracufe, negotiated a new accommodation be* 
tween Heraclides and Dion, under the ftri&eft oaihs, 
and the ftrongeft afiurances of obedience on the fide 
of the former j weak ties to a man void of faith and 
probity. 

The Syracufans having difmifled their fea-forces 
who were become unnecefTary, applied folely to the 
fiege of the citadel, and rebuilt the wall which had been 
thrown down. As no relief came to the befieged, 
and bread began to fall fhort with them, the foldiers 
grew mutinous, and would obferve no difcipline. The 
fon of Dionyfius, finding himfelf without hope or re- 
fource, capitulated with Dion to furrender the citadel* 
with all the arms and munitions of war. He carried 
his mother and fitters away with him, filled five gal- 
lies with his people and effects, and went to his fa- 
ther ; for Dion gave him entire liberty to retire un- 
molefted. It is eafy to conceive the joy of the city 
upon his departure. Women, children, old people, all 
were paffionately fond of gratifying their eyes from the 
port with fo agreeable a fpe£lacle, and to folemnize 
the joyful day, on which, after fo many years fervi- 
tude, the fun arofe for the firft time upon the Syra- 
cufan liberty. 

Apollocrates having fet fail, and Dion begun his 
march to enter the citadel, the princeffes, who were 
there, did not ftay till he arrived, but came out to 
meet him at the gates. Ariftomache led the fon of 
Dion ; after whom came Arete, his wife, with her 

i Vol V, K eye* 
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fixed 
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ion 



embraced his fitter firft, and afterwards his fon. Ari- 
flomache, then prefenting Arete to him, fpoke thus* 
ic The tears you fee her fhed, the fhame exprefled 



her looks, at the time your prefence reftores us life 
* c and joy, her filence itfelf, and her confufion fuffi- 

fhe fufFers at the fight of 



u an hufband, to whom a 
* c contrary to her will, but who alone has always 
* c poflefled her heart. Shall (he falute you as her 
* c uncle, fliall (he embrace you as her hufband r" 
Ariftomache having fpoke in this manner, Dion with 
his face bathed in tears, tenderly embraced his wife ; 
to whom he gave his fon, and fent them home to his 



houfe j becaufe he thought proper to leave the citadel 



to the difcretion of the Syracufans, as an evidence of 



th 



fice 



For himfelf, after having rewarded with a magni- 



who had contributed to 



his fuccefs, according to their rank and merit, at the 



g 



Sicily-, but of Carthage and all G 



fteemed him the wifeft and moft fortunate captain that 
ever lived, he conftantly retained his original (impli- 
city ; as modeft and plain in his garb, equipage, and 
table, as if he had lived in the academy with Plato, 
and not with people bred in armies, with officers and 
foldiers, who often breath nothing but pleafures and 



magnificence 



Plato wrote 



affefted 



-if all mankind were up 



were 



wifdom and virtue,where exploits and fuccefles were not 
judged from the external fplendor and noife, with 



which they are attended, but from the wife and mo- 
derate ufe of them. 

Dion defigned to eftablifh a form of government in 
Syracufe, compofed of the Spartan and Cretan, but 



Ariftocrat 



to 
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to decide important affairs by the authority, which, ac~ 
cording to his plan, was to be veiled in a council of 
elders. Heraclides again oppofed him in this fcheme, 
{till turbulent and feditious according to cuftom, and 
folely intent upon gaining the people by flattery, ca- 
refles, and other popular arts. One day, when Dion 
fent for him to the council, he anfwered that he would 
not come ; and that, being only a private perfon, he 
fliouJd be in the aflcmbly with the red of the citizens, 
whenever it was fummoned. His view, in fuch be- 
haviour, was to make his court to the people, and to 
render Dion odious ; who, weary. of his repeated in- 
fults, permitted thofe to kill him, he had formerly 
prevented. They accordingly went to his houfe and 
difpatched him. We fhall fee prefently Dion's own 
fenfe of this a&ion. 

The Syracufans were highly aiHi&ed for his death ; 
but as Dion foJemnized his funeral with great magni- 
ficence, followed his body in perfon at the head of his 
whole army, and afterwards harangued the people up- 
on the occafion, they were appeafed, and forgave him 
the murder ; convinced, that it was impoffible for 

the city ever to be free from commotions and fedition, 
whilft Heraclides and Dion governed together. 

(%) After that murder Dion never knew joy, or 
peace of mind. An hideous fpe&re, which he faw in 
the night, filled him with trouble, terror, and me- 
lancholy. The fantom feemed a woman of enormous 
ftature, ^vho, in her attire, air, and haggard looks> 
rcfembled a fury fweeping his houfe with violence. 
His fon's death, who for fome unknown grief, had 
thrown himfelf from the roof of an houfe, pa/Ted for 
the accomplifliment of that ominous apparition, and 
was the prelude to his misfortunes, Callippus gave 
the laft hand to them. He was an Athenian, with 
whom Dion had contracted an intimate friendfliip f 
whilft he lodged in his houfe at Athens, and with 
Whom he Jived ever after with entire freedom and un- 

(s*j PJuc. $. 981, 983. Diod. p- 432* 
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bounded confidence. Callippus, having given him- 
felf up to his ambitious views, and entertained thoughts 
of making himfelf mafter of Syracufe, threw off all 
regard for the facred ties of friendship and hofpitality, 

and contrived to get rid of Dion, who was the fole 
obftacle to his defigns. Notwithftanding his care to 
conceal them, they got air, and came to the ears of 
Dion's fitter and wife, who loft no time, and fpared 
no pains to difcover the truth by a very ftri£t enqui- 
ry. To prevent its effe&s, he went to them with 
tears in his eyes, and the appearance of being incon- 
solable that any body (hould fufpe& him of fuch a 
crime, or think him capable of fo black a defign. 
They infifted upon his taking the great oath, as it 
was called. The perfon who fwore it, was wrapt in 
the purple mantle of the goddefs Proferpine, and hold- 
ing a lighted torch in his hand, pronounced in the 
temple the moft dreadful execrations againft himfelf 
it is pofTible to imagine. 

The oath coft him nothing, but did not convince 
the princefles. They daily received new intimations 
of his guilt from feveral hands, as did Dion himfelf, 
whofe friends in general perfuaded him to prevent Cal- 
lippus's crime by a juft and fudden punifhment. But 

he could never refolve upon it. The death of Hera- 
clides, which he looked upon as an horrible blot in his 
ieputation and virtue, was perpetually prefent to his 
tioubhd imagination, and renewed by continual ter- 
rors his grief and repentance. Tormented night and 
day by that cruel remembrance, he profefTed that he 
had rather dieathoufand deaths, and prefent his throat 
himfelf to whoever would kill him, than to live un- 
der the neceffity of continual precautions, not only 

againft his enemies, but the beft of his friends. 

Callippus ill deferved that name. He haftened the 
execution of his crime, and caufed Dion to be aflafli- 
nated in his own houfe by the Zacynthian foldiers, 

who were entirely devoted to his intereft. The fife 

and wife of that prince were put into prifon, where 

* the 
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the latter was delivered of a fon, which jfhe refolved 
to nurfe there herfelf. 

{a) After this murder, Callippus was for fome time 
in a fplendid condition, having made himfelf matter 
of Syracufe by the means of the troops, who were 
entirely devoted to his fervice in effeft of the gifts he 
beftowed upon them. The Pagans believed, that the 
divinity ought to punifh great crimes in a fudden and 
extraordinary manner in this life ; And Plutarch ob- 
serves, that the fuccefs of Callippus occafioned very 
great complaints againft: the gods, as fuffering calmly, 
and without indignation the vileft of men to raife 
himfelf to fo exalted a fortune by fo deteftable and 
impious a method. But providence was not long 
without juftifying itfelf, for Callippus foon fuffered the 
punifliment of his guilt. Having marched with his 
troops to take Catanea, Syracufe revoked againft him, 
and threw off fo (hameful a fubje&ion. He afterwards 

attacked Medina, where he loft abundance of men, 
and particularly the Zacynthian foldiers, who had 
murdered Dion. No city of Sicily would receive him, 
but all detefting him as the moft execrable of wretches, 
he retired to Rhegium, where, after having led for 
fome time a miferable life, he was killed by Leptinus 
and Polyperchon, and it was faid, with the fame dag- 
ger with which Dion had been aflaflinated. 

Hiftory has few examples of fo diftindi an atten- 
tion of providence to punifh great crimes, fuch as 
murder, perfidy, treafon, either in the authors of thofe 
crimes themfelves, who commanded or executed them, 
or in the accomplices any way concerned in them. 
The divine juftice evidences itfelf from time to time 
in this manner, to prove that it is not unconcerned 
and inattentive ; and to prevent the inundation of 
crimes, which an entire impunity would occafion ; 
but it does not always diftinguifh itfelf by remarkable 
chaftifeoients in this world, to intimate to mankind, 

[a) A. M. 3646. £nt. J. C. 35S. 
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that greater punifhments are referved for guilt in the 
next 

As for Ariftomache and Arete, as foon as they 

came out of prifon, Icetes of Syracufe, one of Dion's 
friends, received them into his houfe, and treated 
them at firft with an attention, fidelity, and genera- 
lity of the moll: exemplary kind had he perfevered. 
But complying at laft with Dion's enemies, he pro- 
vided a bark for them, and having put them on board, 
under the pretence of fending them to Peloponnefus, 
he gave orders to thofe who were to carry them, to 
kill them in the paftage, and to throw them into the 
fea. He was not long without receiving the chaftife- 
ment due to his black treachery ; for being taken by 
Timoleon, he was put to death. The Syracufans, 

fully to avenge Dion, killed alfo the two fens of that 
traitor. 

{b) The relations and friends of Dion, foon after hij 
death, had wrote to Plato, to confult him upon the 
manner in which they fhould behave in the prefent 
troubled and fluctuating condition of Syracufe, and to 
know what fort of government it was proper to cfta- 
blifli there. Plato, who knew the Syracufans were 
equally incapable of entire liberty, or abfolute fervi- 
tude, exhorted them ftrenuoufly to pacify all things 2s 
foon as poffible, and for that purpofe, to change the 
tyranny, of which the very name was odious, into a 
lawful fovereignty, which would make fubje£tion eafy 
and agreeable. He advifed them, (and according to 
him, it had been Dion's opinion) to create three 
kings ; one to be Hipparinus Dion's fon, another 
Hipparinus Dionyiius the younger's brother, who 
teemed to be well inclined towards the people, and 
Dionyiius himfelf, if he would comply with fuch con- 
ditions as (hould be prefcribed him ; their authority 
to be not unlike that of the kings of Sparta. By the 
fame feheme, thirty five magiftrates were to be ap- 
pointed, to take care that thelaws fhould be duly ob- 

(/>, Plat. Ep. 3. 

ferved, 
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ferved, to have great authority both in times of war 
and peace, and to ferve as a ballance between the 
power of the kings, the fenate, and the people. 

It does not appear, that this advice was ever fol- 
lowed, which indeed had its great inconveniences. 
(c) It is only known, that Hipparinus, Dionyfius's 
brother, having landed at Syracufe with a fleet, and 
confiderable forces, expelled Callippus, and exercifed 
the fovereign power two years. 

The hiftory of Sicily, as related thus far, includes 
about fifty years, beginning with Dionyfius the elder, 
who reigned thirty eight of them, and continuing to 
the death of Dion. I (hall return in the fequel to the 
affairs of Sicily, and fhall relate the end of Dionyfius 
the younger, and the re-eflablifhment of the Syracu- 
fan liberty by Timoleon. 

Sect. IV.^Cbarafler of Dion. 

T T is not eafy to find fo many excellent qualities in 
one and the fame perfon as were united in Dion. 
I do not confider in this place, his wonderful tafte for 

the fciences, his art of aflbciating them with the great- 
eft employments of war and peace, of extracting from 
them the rules of conduct and maxims of govern- 
ment, and of making them an equally ufeful and ho- 
nourable entertainment of his leifure : I confine my- 
felf to the ftatefman and patriot, and in this view, 
how admirably does he appear ! Greatnefs of foul, 
elevation of fentiments, generality in beftowing his 
wealth, heroic valour in battle, attended with a cool- 

nefs of temper and a prudence fcarce to be parallelled, 
a mind vaft and capable of the higheft views, a con- 
ftancy not to be fhaken by the greateft dangers, or 
the moft unexpected revolutions of fortune, the love 
of his country and of the public good carried aim oft 
to excefs: Thefe are part of Dion's virtues. Thq 
defign lie formed of delivering his country from the 

U) DIod. J, 16. p, 436, 
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yoke of the tyranny, and his boldnefs and wifdom in 
the execution of it, explain of what he was capable. 

But what I conceive the greateft beauty in Dion's 
character, the moft v/orthy of admiration, and, if I 
may fay fp, the moft above human nature, is the 
greatnefsof foul, and unexampled patience, with which 
he frittered the ingratitude of his country. He had 
abandoned and facrificed every thing to come to their 
relief; he had reduced the tyranny to extremities, and 
was upon the point of re-eftablifhing them in the full 
po/Teffion of their liberty : In return for fuch great 
fervices, they fhamefully expel him the city, accom- 
panied with an handful of foreign foldiers, whofe fi- 
delity they had not been able to corrupt; they load 
him with injuries, and add to their bafe perfidy, the 
moft cruel outrages and indignity : To punifh thofe 
ungrateful tray tors, he had only a fignal to give, and 
to leave the reft to the indignation of his foldiers: 
Matter of theirs, as well as his own, temper, he flops 
their impetuofity, and without difarming their hands, 
reftrains their juft rage; frittering them, in the very 
height and ardor of an attack, only to terrify, and 
not kill, his enemies, becaufe he could not forget that 
thev were his fellow-citizens and brethren. 

There feems to be only one defeft that can be ob- 
jected to Dion, which is, his having fomething rigid 
and auftere in his humour, that made him lefs accefll- 
ble and fociable than he fhould have been, and kept 
even perfons of worth and his beft friends at a kind 
of diftance. Plato, and thofe who had his glory fin- 
cerely at heart, had often animadverted upon this turn 
of mind in him : But notwithftanding the reproaches 
which were made him upon his too auftere gravity, 
and the inflexible feverity, with which he treated the 
people, he ftill piqued himfelf upon abating nothing 
of them : whether his genius was entirely averfe to 
the arts of infinuation and perfuafion ; or that from 
the view of correcting and reforming the Syracufans, 

vitiated and corrupted by the flattering and complai- 
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fant difcourfes of their orators, he chofe that rough 
and manly manner of behaving to them. 

Dion was miftaken in the moft eilential point of 
governing. From the throne to the lowefl office in 
the ftate, whoever is charged with the care of ruling 
and conducing others, ought particularly to ftudy the 
*art of managing men's tempers, and of giving them 
that bent and turn of mind that may beft fuit his 
nieaiures ; which cannot be done by afluming the fe- 
vere mafter, by commanding haughtily, and content- 
ing oneVfelf with laying down the rule and the duty 
with inflexible rigour. There is in the right itfelf, 
in virtue, and the exercife of all functions, an ex- 
actitude and rteadinefs, or rather a kind of ftiftnefs, 
which frequently degenerates into a vice, when car- 
ried into extremes. I know it is never allowable to 
break through rules; but it is always laudable, and 
often neceflary, to fofcen and make them more con- 
vertible ; which is bed effected by a kindnefs of man- 
ners, and an insinuating behaviour; not always ex- 
acting the difcharge of a duty in its utmoft rigour; 
over-looking abundance of fmall faults, that do not 
merit much notice, and obferving upon thofe which 
are more confiderable, with favour and goodnefs ; in 
a word, in endeavouring by all poffible means to ac- 
quire people's affe&ion, and to render virtue and duty 

amiable. 

Dion's permiffion to kill Heraclides, which was ob- 
tained with difficulty, or rather forced from him con- 
trary to his natural difpofition as well as principles^ 
coft him dear, and brought the trouble and anguifh 
upon him, that lafted to the day of his death, and of 
which they were the principal caufe. 

* Which arty an anticnt pcet regina renim oratio. C/V. 1. I. dc 

called; fiexanima^ at^ue omnium divin, n. 80. 
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Sect. V. Dionyjtus the Younger re-afcends the throne, 
Syracufe implores aid of the Corinthians , wZw 
Ttmoleon. That general enters Syracufe notzvit brand- 
ing all the endeavours cf Nicetas to prevent him, 
Diony ftus jurrenders himfelf to him, and retires to 
Corinth. 

ALLIPPUS, who had caufed Dion to b 

murdered, and had fubfiituted himfelf in his 
place, did not po fiefs his power long. Thirteen months 
after, Hipparinus, Diony fius's brother, arriving un- 
expectedly at Syivcufe with a numerous fleet, expel- 
led i.im from the city, and recovered his paternal fo- 

vereignty, which he field during two years. 

(e) Syracufe and all Sicily, being harrafied by dif- 
ferent tactions and intefiine war, were in a miferable 
condition. Dionyfius, taking the advantage of thofe 
troubles, ten years aiter he had been obliged to quit 
the throne, had aficmbied fome foreign troops, and 
having overcome N) pikus, who had made himfelf 
matter of Syracufe, he re-infiated himfelf in the pof- 
feffion of his dominions. 

(f) It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re-cfta- 
blifhment, and to exprefs his gratitude to them, that 
he fent ftatues of gold and ivory to Olympia and 
Delphos of very great value. The gallies which car- 
ried them were taken by Iphicrates, who was at that 
.time near (g) Corey ra with a fleet. He wrote to A- 
thens to know in what manner he fhould difpt:fc of 
his facred booty, and was anfwered, not to examine 
fcrupuloufly for what it was deligned, but to make 
ufe of it fur the fubiiftance of his troops. Dionvfius 
complained excelhvely of fuch treatment to the Athe- 
nians, .in a letter which he wrote them, wherein he 

reproached with great warmth and juftice their avarice 
and facrilegious impiety. 

{d) A. M. 3647. Ant. J. C. 3^7. Died. I. 16. p. 432 — 436. 
(c) A. M. 3654. Ant. J. C, 350. {/) Died, J, 16. p. 453. 

(g) Corfu . 

A com- 
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(/;) A commander of pirates had a£ted much more 
nobly and more religioufly in regard to the Romans 
about fifty years before. After the taking of Veil, 
which had been ten years beheged, they fent a golden 
cup to Delphos. The deputies who carried that pre- 
fers were taken by the pirates of Lipara, and carried 
to that ifland. It was the * cuftom to divide all the 
prizes they took as a common ftock. The ifland at 
that time was under the government of a magi ft rate 
more like the Romans in his manners than thofe he 



governed. 



t 



haviour agreed well with the iignincation of his name. 
Full of regard for the envoys, the facred gift they 
carried, the motive of their offering, and more for 
the rnajefty of the god for whom it was defigned, he 

infpired the multitude, that generally follow the ex- 
ample of thofe who rule them, with the fame fenti- 
ments of refpeS and religion. The envoys were re- 
ceived therefore with all the marks of diftin&ion, and 
their expences born by the public. Timafitheus con- 
voyed them with a good fquadron to Delphos, and 
brought them back in the fame manner to Rome. It 
is eafy to judge how fenftbly the Romans were af- 
fefled with fo noble a proceeding. By a decree of 
the fenate they rewarded Timafitheus with great pre- 
fents, and granted him the right of hofpitality. And 
fifty years after, when the Romans took Lipara from 
the Carthaginians with the fame gratitude as if the 
aftion had been but lately done, they thought them- 
felves obliged to do further honour to the family of 

(b) Tit. Liv. Decad. I. 1. 5. c. 28. D:od. I. 14. p. 307. 

* Mos erat civitatis, velut pub- juftre iraplevit ; addudtofque in 

lico latrocinio psrtam praedam di- publicum hofpitium legates, cum 

videre. Forto eo anno in fum- pra?fidio etiam navium Delphos 

mo magiftratu erat Timafnheus profecutus, Rnrr.am inde foipitcs 

quidam, Romanis vir fimilior reftituit. Hofpitium cum eo fe- 

quam fuis : qui legatorum nomcn, natusconfulto eft radium, dona- 

donumque, et deum cui mittcrc- que pnblice data. k 7/f. Liv* 

tur, et doni cauiam veritus ipfe, -f Thnafitl e:n Jignifies one <who 

multitudincm quoque, qua? Temper honours the gods \ 

fame regenti eft fimilisj rejigionis 

their 
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their benefa&or, and refolved that all his defcendants 
fliould be for ever exempted from the tribute impofed 
upon the other inhabitants of that ifland. 

This was certainly great and noble on both fides : 
but the contraft does no honour to the Athenians. 

To return to Diunyfius, though he exprefled fome 
regard for the gods, his a&ions argued no humanity 
for his fubje#s. His part misfortunes, inftead of cor- 
re&ing and foftening his difpofition, had only ferved to 
inflame it, and to render him more favage and brutal 
than before. 

(/) The moll -worthy and confiderable of the citi- 
zens, not being able to fup r v >rt lb ^ruel a fervitudc, 
had recourfe t > Icetas, king of the Leontines, and 
abandoning tbemfelves to his conduct, elected him 
their general ; not that they believed he differed in 
any thing from the mo declared ty rants, but becaufe 
they had no other reP irce. 

During thefe traji factions, the Carthaginians, who 
were almoft always at war with the Syracufan*, arri- 
ved in Sicily with a great fleet, and having made a 
great progrefs there, the Sicilians and the people of 
Syracufe refolved to fend an embafly into Gr^ce, to 
demand aid of the Corinthians, from whom the Sy- 
racufans were defended, and who bad always openly 
declared again ft tyrants in favour of liberty, Icetas, 
who propofed no other end from his command, than 
to make himfelf mafter of Syracufe, and had no 
thoughts of feting it free, treated fecretly with the 
Carthaginians, though in public he ufFe&ed to praife 
the wife meafures of the Syracufans, and even feat his 
deputies along witii thciis. 

(k) Corinth received the amba/Tadors perfe&Iy well, 
and immediately appointed Timoleon their general. 
He had led a retired life for twenty years, without 
interfering in public affairs, and was far from beiiev- 

(/) Diod. 1. 16. p. 459 & 464. PJut. in Timol. p. 236 & 243. 
\k) A% M. 3655. Ant. J. C. 3,49* 
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ing, that at his age, and in the circumftances he then 
was, he fhould be thought on upon fuch an occalion. 

He was defcended from one of the nobleit families 
of Corinth, loved his country paffionately, and difco- 

vered upon all occafions a fingular humanity of tem- 
per, except againft tyrants, and bad men. He was 
an excellent captain, and as in his youth he had all 
the maturity of age, in age he had all the fire and 
courage of the molt ardent youth. 

He had an elder brother called Timophanes, whom 
he tenderly loved, as he had demonfirated in a battle, 
in which he covered him with his body, and faved 
his life at the great danger of his own ; but his coun- 
try was flill dearer to him. That brother having 
made himfelf tyrant of it, fo black a crime gave him 
the fharpeft affli&ion. He made ufe of ail poffible 
means to bring him back to his duty : kindnefs, 
friendship, affection, remonftrances, and even me- 
naces. But finding all his endeavours ineffectual, and 
that nothing could prevail upon an heart abandoned 
to ambition, he caufed his brother to be aflaflinated in 
his prefence by two of his friends and intimates, and 
thought, that upon fuch an occafion, the laws of na- 
ture ought to give place to thofe of his country. 



That action was admired and applauded by the 



principal citizens of Corinth, and by moft of the phi- 
lofophers, who looked upon it as the moft noble ef- 
fort of human virtue ; and Plutarch feems to pafs 
the fame judgment upon it. All the world were 
not of that opinion, and fome people reproached him 
as an abominable parricide, who , could not fail of 
drawing down the vengeance of the gods upon him. 
His mother elpecially, in the excefs of her grief, ut- 
tered the mofl dreadful curfes and imprecations againft 
him i and when he came to confole her, not being 
able to bear the fight of her fon's murderer, fhe thruft 

iway with indignation, and fhut her doors againft 



him. 



He was then ftruck with all the horror of the moft 

guilty, 
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guilty, and giving himfelf up to the cruelleft remorfe, 
confidered Timophanes no longer as a tyrant, but as 

a brother, and refolved to put an end to his life, by 
abftaining from all nourifbment. It was with great 
difficulty his friends difluaded him from that fanl re- 
folution. Overcome by their prayers and inftanccs, 
he was at length prevailed upon to live ; but he con- 
demned himfelf to pafs the reft of his days in folitude. 
From that moment he renounced all public affairs; 
and for feveral years never came to the city, but wan- 
dered about in the moft folitary and defart places, 
abandoned to excefs of grief and melancholy : fo true 
it is, that neither the praifes of flatterers, nor the falfe 
reafonings of politicians, can fupprcfs the cries of con- 
fcience, which is at once the witnefs, judge, and ex- 
ecutioner of thofe, who prefume to violate the moft 
facred rights and ties of nature ! 

He pafled twenty years in this condition. He did 
indeed return to Corinth at the latter part of that 
time, but lived there always private and retired, with- 
out concerning himfelf with the adminiftration of the. 
government. It was not without great repugnance 
that he accepted the employment of general ; but he 
did not think' it allowable to refufe the fervice of his 
country, and his duty prevailed againft his inclination. 

Whilft Timoleon aftembled his troops, and was 
preparing to fail, the Corinthians received letters from 
Icetas, in which he told them, u that it was not ne- 
ceflary for them to make any farther levies, or to 
<c exhauft them (elves in great expences to come to 
ic Sicily, and cxpofe thcmfelves to evident danger; 
" that the Carthaginians, apprized of their defign, 
u were waiting to intercept their fquadron in its paf- 
<c fage with a great fleet; and that their flownefs in 
<c fending their troops had obliged him to call in the 
Carthaginians themfclvcs to his aid, and to make 
ufe of them againft the tyrant." He had made a 

fecrct treaty with them* by which it was ftipulated, 

that 
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that after the expulfion of Dionyfius from Syracufe, 
he fhould take pofleffion of it in his place. 



Th 



far from cooling the 



zeal of the Corinthians, only incenfed them more 
than at firft, and haftened the departure of Timo- 
Icon. He embarked on board ten gallics, and arrived 
fafe upon the coaft of Italy, where the news that 
came from Sicily extremely perplexed him, and dis- 
couraged his troops. It brought an account, that Ice- 
tas had defeated Dionyfius, and having made himfelf 



mafter of the greateft part of Syracufe, had obliged 



fhut himfelf up in the citadel, and in 
that quarter called the lflc y where he befieged him; 
and that he had given orders to the Carthaginians to 
prevent Timoleon's approach, and to come on fhore, 
that they might make a peaceable partition of Sicily 
between them, when they fhould have reduced that 
general to retire. 

The Carthaginians in confequence had fent twenty 
gallics to Rhegium. The Corinthians, upon their 
arrival at that port, found ambaffadors from Icetas, 
who declared to Timoleon, that he might come to 
Syracufe, and would be well received there, provided 
he difmiffed his troops. The propofal was entirely 
injurious, and at the fame time more perplexing. It 
fcemed impoflible to beat the veffels, which the Bar- 
barians had caufed to advance to inrerccpt them in 
their paflage, being twice their force ; and to retire, 
was to abandon all Sicily to extreme diftrefs, which 
could not avoid being the reward of Icttab's treache- 
ry, and of the fupport which the Carthaginians fhould 
give the tyranny. 

In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded 
a conference with the ambaffadors, and the principal 
officers of the Carthaginian fquadron, in the prtfencQ 
of the people of Rhegium. It was only, he faid, to 
difcharge himfelf, and for his own fecurity, that his 



country might not accufe him of having difobeyed its 



orders, and betrayed its intcrefts. The g 



magiftrates 
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magiftratcs of Rhegium were of intelligence with him. 

They defired nothing more than to fee the Corin- 
thians in pofTeffion of Sicily, and apprehended nothing 
fo much as the neighbourhood of the Barbarians. 
They fummoned therefore an allembly, and fhut the 
gates of the city, upon pretence of preventing the ci- 
tizens from going abroad, in order to their applying 
themfelves folely to the prefent affair. 

The people being affembled, long fpeeches were 
made of little or no tendency, every body treating the 
fame fubjeft, and repeating the fame reafons, or ad- 
ding new ones, only to protraft the council, and to 
gain time. Whilft this was doing, nine of the Co- 
rinthian gallies went off, and were fuffered to pafs by 
the Carthaginian veflels, believing that their depar- 
ture had been concerted with their own officers, who 
were in the city, and that thofe nine gallies were to 
return to Corinth, the tenth remaining to carry Ti- 
moleon to Icetas's army at Syracufe. When Timo- 
leon was informed in a whifper, that his gallies were 
at fea, he flipt gently through the crowd, which, to 
favour his going off, thronged exceedingly around the 
tribunal. He got to the fea fide, embarked dire&ly, 
and having re-joined his gallies, they arrived together 

at Tauromenium, a city of Sicily, where they were 
received with open arms by Andromachus, who com- 
manded it, and who joined his citizens with the Co- 
rinthian troops, to re-inftate the Sicilian liberties. 

It is eafy to comprehend how much the Carthagi- 
nians were furprized and afhamed of being fo deceiv- 
ed : But, as fome body told them, being Phoenicians 
(who palled for the greateft cheats in the world) fraud 

and artifice ought not to give them fo much aftonifh- 
ment and difpleafure. 

Upon the news of Timoleon's arrival, Icetas was 
terrified, and m ule the ~cate!> part of the Cartha<n- 

nian g- Hies advance. Thr, had an hundred and fifty 
long ii.ys, fifty thoufand loot, and three hundred arm- 
ed chariots. The Syracufans loll all hope when they 
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faw the Carthaginians in poflefllon of the port, Icetas 
niaHer of the city, Dionyfius blocked up in the citadel, 
and Timoleon without any other hold in Sicily than 
by a nook of its coaft, the fmall city of Tauromenium, 
with little hope and lefs force j for his troops did not 
amount in all to more than a thoufand foldiers, and 
he had fcarce provifions for their fubfiftance. Befides 
which the cities placed no confidence in him. The 
ills they had fuffered from the extortion and cruelty, 
that had been praftifed amongft them, had exafpera- 
ted them againft all commanders of troops, efpecially 
after the horrid treachery of Callippus and Pharax ; 
who being both fent, the one from Athens, and the 
Other from Sparta, to free Sicily and expel the tyrants, 
made them conceive the tyranny gentle and defirable, 
fo fevere were the vexations, with which they had 
opprefTed them. They were afraid of experiencing 
the fame treatment from Timoleon. 
The inhabitants of Adranon, a fmall city below 

mount ^Etna, being divided amongft themfelves, one 
party had called in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and 

the other had applied to Timoleon. The two chiefs 

arrived almoft at the fame time in the neighbourhood 
of Adranon ; the former with five thoufand men, 
and the latter with only twelve hundred. Notwjth- 
(landing this inequality, Timoleon, who juftly con- 
ceived that he fhould find the Carthaginians in dif- 
order, and employed in taking up their quarters, and 
pitching their tents, made his troops advance, and 
without lofing time to reft them, as the officers advi- 
fed him) he marched directly to charge the enemy, 
who no fooner faw him, than they took to their 
heels. This occailoned their killing only three hun- 
dred, and taking twice as many prifoners ; but the 
Carthaginians loft their camp, and all their baggage. 
The Adranites opened their gates at the fame time, 
and received Timoleon. Other cities fent their de- 
puties to him foon after, and made their fubmiffion. 
Dionyfius himfelf, who renounced his vain hopes, 

and 
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and faw him/elf at the point of being reduced, as full 
of contempt for Icetas, who had fuffered himfelf to 
be fo ihamefully defeated, as of admiration and efteem 
for Timoleon, fent ambafladors to the latter, to treat 
of furrendering himfelf and the citadel to the Corin- 
thians, Timoleon, taking the advantage of fo unex- 
pected a good fortune, made Euclid and Telemachus, 
with four hundred foldiers, file off into the caftle ; 
not all at once, nor in the day time ; that being im- 
poffible, the Carthaginians being matters of the gate, 
but in platoons, and by Health. Thofe troops, hav- 
ing got fuccefsfully into the citadel, took pofleffion 
of it with all the tyrant's moveables, and provifionsof 
wan For he had a confiderable number of horfe, all 
forts of engines and darts, befides feventy thoufand 
fuits of armour, which had been laid up there long be- 
fore. Dionyfius had alio two thoufand regular troops, 
which with the reft he furrendered to Timoleon, And 
for himfelf, taking with him his money, and fome 
few of his friends, he embarked unperceived by the 

troops of Icetas, and repaired to the camp of Timo- 
leon. 

It was the firft time of his life that he had appear- 
ed in the low and abject ftate of a private perfon, and 
a fuppliant ; he who had been born and nurtured in 
the arms of the tyranny, and had feen himfelf mailer 
of the moft powerful kingdom that had ever been u- 
furped by tyrants. He had poflefled it ten years en- 
tire, before Dion took arms againft him, and fome 
years after, though always in the midft of wars and 
battles. (/) He was fent to Corinth with only one gal- 
ley without convoy, and with very little money. He 
ferved there for a fight, every body running to gaze at 
him ; fome with a fecret joy of heart to feed their 
eyes with the view of the miferies of a man, whom 
the name of tyrant rendered odious ; others with a 
kind of compaffion, from comparing the fplendid con- 
dition, from which he had fallen, with the inextri- 

(l) A. M. 3657. Ant. J. C. 347. 

cable 
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cable abyfs of diftrefs, into which they beheld him 
plunged. 

His manner of life at Corinth did not long excite 



any fentiments in regard to him, but thofeof contempt 
and indignation. He pafied whole days in perfumers 
{hops, in taverns, or with a£refles and fingers, dif- 
puting with them upon the rules of mufic, and the 
harmony of airs. Some people have thought, that he 
behaved in fuch a manner out of policy, not to give 
umbrage to the Corinthians, nor to difcover any thought 
or defire of recovering his dominions. But fuch an 
opinion does him too much honour, and it feems more 
probable, that nurtured and educated as he was in 
drunkennefs and debauchery, he only followed his in- 
clination, and that he pafled his life in the kind of 
flavery into which he was fallen as he had done upon 

the throne, having no other refource or confolation in 

his misfortunes. 

(?n) Some writers fay, that the extreme poverty to 
which he was reduced at Corinth, obliged him to open 
a fchool there, and to teach children to read ; perhaps, 
fays * Cicero without doubt jeflingly, to retain a fpe- 
cies of empire, and not abfolutely to renounce the 
habit and pleafure of commanding, (n) Whether that 
were his motive or not, it is certain that Dionyfius, 
who had feen himfelf mafter of Syracufe, and of al- 
moft all Sicily, who had pofiefTed immenfe riches, and 
had numerous fleets and great armies of horfe and foot 
under his command ; that the fame f Dionyfius re- 
duced now almofl to beggary, and from a king be- 
come a fchoolmaiter, was a good leffon for perfons 
of exalted ftations not to confide in their grandeur, 
nor to rely too much upon their fortune. The La- 
cedaemonians fome time after gave Philip this admo- 
nition. (0) That prince, having wrote to them in very 

(w) Cic. Tufc. Quart. 1. 3. n. 27. {n) Val. Max. 1. 6. 

(0) Demet. Phalcr. de Eloc. 11. 1. 8. 

* Dionyfius Corinthi puerosdo- tu, nequis nimis fortunae credcret, 

cebat, ufque adeo imperio carere magifter ludi fattus ex tyranno 

non poterat. docuit. 

f Tanta mutatione majores na- hau£ 
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haughty and menacing terms, they made him no o- 
ther anfwer, but Dionyftus at Corinth. 

Anexpreffion of Dionyfius, which has been pre- 
ferved, feems to argue, if it be true, that he knew 
how to make a good ufe of his adverfity, and to turn 
his misfortunes to his advantage ; which would be 
very much to his praife, but contrary to what has 
been related of him before, (p) Whilft he Jived at 
Corinth, a ftranger rallied him unfeafonably, and with 
an indecent grofsnefs, upon his commerce with the 
philofophers during his moft fplendid fortune, and 
afked him by way of infult, Of what confequence all 
the wifdom of Plato had been to him. Can you be- 
lieve then* replied he, that I have received no benefit 
from Plato, and fee me bear ill fortune as I do ? 

Sect. VL T'umlecn, after fever al vi fieri es, re/lores 
liberty to Syracufe, where he injlitutes wife laws. 
He quits his authority, and pajfes the reft of his Ufe 
in retirement. His death. Honours paid to his me- 
mory. 

(g) AFTER the retreat of Dionyfius, Icetas prefs'd 

^* the fiege of the citadel of Syracufe with the 
utmoft vigour, and kept it fo clofely blocked up, 
that the convoys fent to the Corinthians could not en- 
ter it without great difficulty. Timoleon, who was 
at Catana, fent them frequently thither. To deprive 
them of this relief, Icetas and Mago fet out together 
with defign to befiege that place. During their ab- 
fence, Leon the Corinthian, who commanded in the 
citadel, having obferved from the ramparts, thatthofe 
who had been left to continue the fiege, were very re- 
mifs in their duty, he made a fudden furious fally up- 
on them, whilft they were difperfed, killed part of 
them, put the reft to flight, and feized the quarter of 
the city called Achradina, which was the ftrongeft 

part of it, and had been leaft injured by the enemy. 

CP) Plut. in Timol. p. 243, (q) A. M. 3658. Anr. J. C f 

346. Plut. in Timol. p. 243 — 248. Died, 1, 16. p. 465 & 474* 

Leon 
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Leon fortified it in the beft manner the time would 
admit, and joined it to the citadel by works of com- 
munication. 

This bad news caufed Mago and Icetas to return 
immediately. At the fame time a body of troops from 
Corinth landed fafe in Sicily, having deceived the vi- 
gilance of the Carthaginian fquadron ported to inter- 
cept them. When they were landed, Timoleon re- 
ceived them with joy, and after having taken poffef- 
fion of Meflina, marched in battle array againft Sy- 
racufe. His army confifted of only four thoufand men. 
When he approached the city, his firft care was to 
fend emiflaries amongft the foldiers that bore arms 
for Icetas. They reprefented to them, that it was 
highly fbameful for Greeks, as they were, to labour 
that Syracufe and all Sicily fhould be given up to the 
Carthaginians , the wickedeft and mod cruel of all 
Barbarians. That Icetas had only to join Timoleon, 
and to aft in concert with him againft the common 
enemy. Thofe foldiers, having fpread thefe infinua* 
tions throughout the whole camp, gave Mago violent 
fufpicions of his being betrayed $ beHdes which, he 
had already for fome time fought a pretext to retire. 
For thefe reafons, notwithstanding the intreaties and 
warm remonftrances of Icetas, he weighed anchor, 
and fet fail for Africa, fhamefully abandoning the 
conqueft of Sicily. 

Timoleon's army the next day appeared before the 
place in line of battle, and attacked it in three diffe- 
rent quarters with fo much vigour and fuccefs, that 
Icetas*s troops were univerfally overthrown, and put 
to flight. Thus by a good fortune that has few ex- 
amples, he carried Syracufe by force in an inftant, 
which was at that time one of the ftrongeft cities in 
the world. When he had made him/elf mafter of 
it, he did not a£t like Dion, in fparing the forts and 
public edifices for their beauty and magnificence. To 
avoid giving the fame caufe of fufpicion, which at 
firft decry'd though without foundation, and at length 

ruined, 
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ruined, that great man, he caufed proclamation to 
be made by found of trumpet, that all Syracufans who 
would come with their tools might employ them- 
felves in demolifhing the forts of the tyrants. In con- 
fequence of which, the Syracufans confidering that 
proclamation and day as the commencement of their 
liberty, ran in multitudes to the citadel, which they 
not only demolifhed, but the palaces of the tyrants ; 
breaking open their tombs at the fame time, which 
they alfo threw down and deftroyed. 

The citadel being razed, and the ground made le- 
vel, Timoleon caufed tribunals to be eredied upon it, 
for the difpenfation of juftice in the name of the peo- 
ple ; that the fame place, from whence, under the 
tyrants, every day fome bloody edi£t had iflued, might 
become the afylum and bulwark of liberty and inno- 
cence. 

Timoleon was matter of the city ; but it wanted 
people to inhabit it : For fome having perifhed in 
the wars and feditions, and others being fled to avoid 
the power of the tyrants, Syracufe was become a de« 
fart, and the grafs was grown fo high in the ftreets, 
that horfes grazed in them. All the cities of Sicily 
were almoft in the fame condition. Timoleon and 
the Syracufans therefore found it neceflary to write to 
Corinth, to defire that people might be fent from 
Greece to inhabit Syracufe ; that other wife the coun- 
try could never recover itfelf, and was befides threat- 
ened with a new war. For they had received advice, 
that Mago having killed himfelf, the Carthaginians, 
enraged at his having acquitted himfelf fo ill of his 
charge, had hung up his body upon a crofs, and were 
making great levies to return into Sicily with a more 
numerous army than at the beginning of the year. 

Thofe letters being arrived with ambafladors from 
Syracufe, who conjured the Corinthians to take com- 
panion of their city, and to be a fecond time the foun- 
ders of it, the Corinthians did not confider the cala- 
mity o( that people as an occafion of aggrandizing 

them- 
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themfelves, and of making themfelves fnafters of the 
city, according to the maxims of a bafeand infamous 
policy, but fending to all the facred games of Greece, 
and to all public allemblies, they caufed proclamation 
to be made in them by heralds, that the Corinthian? 
having abolifhed the tyranny of Syracufe, and expel T 
led the tyrants, they declared free and independant 
the Syracufans, and all the people of Sicily who 
fliould return into their own country, and exhorted 
them to repair thither, to partake of an equal and 
juft diftribution of the lands amongft them. At 
the fame time they difpatched couriers into Afia, and 
into all the ifles, whither great numbers of fugitives 
had retired, to invite them to come as foon as pof- 
fible to Corinth, which would provide them veflels, 
commanders, and a fafe convoy to tranfport them in- 
to their country at its own expences. 

Upon this publication Corinth received univerfal 
praifes and bleiiings, as it juftly deferved. It was 
every where proclaimed, that Corinth had delivered 
Syracufe from the tyrants, had preferved it from fal- 
ling into the hands of the Barbarians, and reftored it 
to its citizens. It is not neceffary to infift here upon 
the grandeur of lb noble and generous an adlion : 
the mere relation of it muft make the impreffion that 
always refults from the great and noble, and every 
body owned, that never conqueft or triumph equal- 
led the glory which the Corinthians then acquired by 
fo perfect and magnanimous a difintereftednefs. 

Thofe who came to Corinth, not being fufficient- 
ly numerous, demanded an addition of inhabitants 
from that city and from all Greece to augment this 
kind of colony. Having obtained their requeft, and 

finding themfelves increafed to ten thoufand, they em- 
barked for Syracufe, where a multitude of people 
from all parts of Italy and Sicily had joined Timo- 
leon. It was faid their number amounted to fixty 
thoufand and upwards. Timoleon diftributed the 

lands amongft them gratis j but fold them the houfes, 

with 
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with which he raifed a very great fum ; leaving it to 
the difcretion of the old inhabitants to redeem their 
own ; and by this means he collected a confiderable 
fund for fuch of the people as were poor, and unable 
to fupport either their own necefiities or the charges 
of the war. 

The ftatues of the tyrants, and of all the princes 
who had governed Sicily, were put up to fale ; but firft 
they were cited, and fentenced in the forms of law. 
One only efcaped the rigour of this enquiry, and was 
preferved ; which was Gelon, who had gained a ce- 
lebrated vi&ory over the Carthaginians at Himera, 
and governed the people with lenity and jufticej for 
which his memory was ftill cherifhed and honoured. 
If the fame fcrutiny were made into all ftatues, I do 
not know whether many would continue in being. 

(r) Hiftory has preferved another fentence patted al- 
io in regard to a ftatue, but of a very different kind. 
The fa£t is curious, and will excufe a digreflion. Ni- 
con, a champion of * Thafos, had been crowned four- 
teen hundred times vidtor in the folemn games of 
Greece. A man of that merit could not fail of be- 
ing envied. After his death, one of his competitors 
infulted his ftatue, and gave it feveral blows ; to re- 
venge perhaps thofe he had formerly received from 
him it represented. But the ftatue, as if fenfible of 
that outrage, fell from its height upon the perfon that 
infulted it, and killed him. The fon of him who 
had been cruftied to death, proceeded juridically a- 
gainft the ftatue, as guilty of homicide, and punifh- 
able by the law of Draco. That famous legiflator 
of Athens, to infpire a greater horror for the guilt 
of murder, had ordained that even the inanimate 
things (hould be deftroyed, which ftiould occafion the 

death of a man by their fall. The Thafians, con- 
formably to this law, decreed that the ftatue fhould be 

thrown into the fea. But fome years after, being af- 

(r) Suidas in Nsk&w. Paufan. 1, 6# p. 364% 
* An ijle in the Egean jea % 
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flifled with a great famine, and having confuited the 
oracle of Delphos, they caufed it to be taken out of 
the fea, and rendered new honours to it. 

Syracufe being raifed in a manner from the grave, 
and people flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Ti- 
moleon, dcfirous of freeing the other cities of Sicily, 
and finally to extirpate tyranny and tyrants out of it, 
began his march with his army. He compelled Ice- 
tas to renounce his alliance with the Carthaginians, 
obliged him to demolifh his forts, and to Jive as a 
private perfon in the city of the Leon tines. Leptinus, 
tyrant of Apollonia, and of feveral other cities and 
fortrefles, feeing himfelf in danger of being taken by 
force, furrendered himfelf. Timoleon fparcd his life, 
and fent him to Corinth. For he thought nothing 
more great and honourable, than to let all Greece fee 
the tyrants of Sicily in a ftate of humiliation, and 

living like exiles. 

He returned afterwards to Syracufe, to regulate the 
government, and to inftitute fuch laws as fhould be 
mo ft: important and neceflary, in conjunction with 
Ccphalus and Dionyfius, two legiflators fent to him 
by the Corinthians : for he had not the weak nefs to 
defire unlimited power, and fole adminiftration. But 
on his departure, that the troops in his pay might get 
fomething for themfelves, and to keep them in ex- 
ercife at the fame time, lie fent them under the com- 
mand of Dinarchus and Demaratus, into all the places 
fubje£t to the Carthaginians. Thofe troops brought 
over feveral cities from the Barbarians, lived always 
in abundance, made much booty, and returned with 
confiderable fums of money, which was of great fer- 
vice in the fupport of the war. 

(j) About this time, the Carthaginians arrived at 
Lilybseum, under Afdrubal and Amilcar, with an ar- 
my of feventy thoufand men, two hundred (hips of 
war, a thoufand tranfports laden with machines, arm- 
ed chariots, horfes, ammunition, and provifions. They 

(5) Plut. in TimoJ, p. 248 & 255, 
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propofed no lefs than the entire expulfion of the Greeks 
out of Sicily. Timoleon did not think fit to wait 
their advancing, and though he could raife only fix 
or feven thoufand men, fo great was the people's ter- 
ror, he marched with that fmall body of troops againft 
the formidable army of the enemy, and obtained a ce- 
lebrated vi£tory near the river Crimefusj an account 
of which may be found in the hiftory of the Cartha- 
ginians (/). Timoleon returned to Syracufe amidft 
fhouts of joy and univerfal applaufes. 

He had before effected the conqueft and reduction 
of the Sicilian tyrants, but had not changed them, 
nor taken from them their tyrannical difpofition. 
They united together, and formed a powerful league 
againft him., Timoleon immediately took the field, 
and foon put a final end to their hopes. He made 
them all fufter the juft punifhment their revolt de- 
fended. Icetas, amongft others, with his fon were 
put to death as tyrants and traitors. His wife and 
daughters, having been fent to Syracufe and prefented 
to the people, were alfo fentenced to die, and execu- 
ted accordingly. The people, without doubt, defign- 
ed to avenge Dion their firft deliverer by that decree. 
For it was the fame Icetas, who had caufed Arete, 
Dion's wife, his lifter Ariftomache, and his fon an in- 
fant, to be thrown into the fea. 

Virtue is feldom or never without envy. Two ac- 
cufers fummoned Timoleon to anfwer for his condufi 
before the judges, and having affjgned him a certain 
clay for his appearance, demanded fureties of him. 
The people exprefled prcat indignation againft fuch a 
proceeding, and would have difpenfed with fo great a 
man's obferving theufual formalities; which heftrong- 
ly oppofed, giving for his reafon, that all he had un- j 
dertaken had no other principle, than that the laws! 
might have their due courfe. He was accufed of nd-l 
verfation during his command of the army. Timo-I 
leon, without giving himfelf the trouble to refute thole I 

(0 Vol. I. 
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.calumnies, only replied, (C that he thanked the gods, 
« who had heard his prayers, and that he at length 
< c faw the Syracufans enjoy an entire liberty of fay- 
u ing every thing; a liberty absolutely unknown to 
« them under the tyrants, but which it was juft to 
" confine within due bounds." 

That great man had given Syracufe wife laws, had 
purged all Sicily of the tyrants which had fo long in- 
fefted it, had reeftabliflied peace and fecurity univer- 
sally, and fupplied the cities ruined by the war with 
the means of re-inftating themfelves. After fuch glo- 
rious actions which had acquired him an unbounded 
credit, he quitted his authority to live in .retirement. 
The Syracufans had given him the beft houfe in the 
city in gratitude for his great fervices, and another 
very fine and agreeable one in the country, where he 
generally refided with his wife and children, wh< 
he had lent for from Corinth ; for he did not return 
thither, and Syracufe was become his country. He 
had the wifdom in refigning every thing to abftradl 
himfelf entirely alfo from envy, which never fails to 
attend exalted ftations, and pays no refpect to merit, 
however great and fubftantial. He fliunned the rock, 
on which the greateft men, through an infatiate Juft 

of honours and power, are often fhipwrecked ; that 
is by engaging to the end of their lives in new cares 
and troubles, of which age renders them incapable, 
and by choofing rather to fink under, than to lay 



m 



down, the weight of them *. 



t 



glorious leifure, adted in a different manner. He paf- 
fed the reft of his life as a private perfon, enjoying 
the grateful fatisfa&ion of feeing fo many cities, and 
fuch a numerous people indebted to him for their hap- 
pinefs and tranquillity. But he was always refpe&ed 
and confulted as the common oracle of Sicily. Nei- 
ther treaty of peace, inftitution of law, divifion of 
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land, nor regulation of government feemed well done, 
if Timoleon had not been confulted, and put the laft 
hand to it. 

His age was tried with a very fenfible affli&ion, 
which he fupported with aftonifhing patience ; it was 
the Iofs of fight. That accident, far from leflening 
him in the confideration and regard of the people, 
ferved only to augment them. The Syracufans did 
not content themfelves with paying him frequent vi- 
fits, they conduced all ftrangers, both in town and 
country, to fee their benefa&or and deliverer. When 
they had any important affair to deliberate upon in the 
aflembly of the people, they called him in to their 
afliftance, who came thither in a chariot drawn by 
two horfes, which crofTed the public place to the the- 
atre ; and in that manner he was introduced into the 
aflembly amidft the fhouts and acclamations of joy 
of the whole people. After he had given his opinion, 
which was always religioufly obferved, his domeftics 
re-condu&ed him crofs the theatre, followed by all the 
citizens beyond the gates with continual fhouts of joy 
and clapping of hands. 

He had ftill greater honours paid to him after his 
death. Nothing was wanting that could add to the 
magnificence of the proceflion, which followed his 
bier, of which the tears that were fhed, and the blef- 
fings uttered, by every body in honour of his memo- 
ry, were the nobleft ornament. Thofe tears were 
neither the effe& of cuftom and the formality of 
mourning, nor exacied by public decree, but flowed 
from a native fource, fincere affe&ion, lively grati- 
tude, and inconfolable forrow. A law was alfo made, 
that annually for the future upon the day of his death 
the mufic and gymnic games fhould be celebrated with 
horfe-races in honour of him.. But what was ftill 
more honourable for the memory of that great man, 
was the decree of the Syracufan people ; that when- 
ever Sicily fhould be engaged in a war with foreigners, 
they fhould fend to Corinth for a general. 

I do 
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I do not know, that hiftory has any thing more 
great and accomplilhed than what it fays of Tim 



leon. 
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the happy fuccefs of all his undertakings. Plutarch 
obferves a chara&eriftic in them, which diftinguifhes 
Timoleon from all the great men of his times, and 
makes ufe, upon that occafion, of a very remarkable 
comparifon. There is, fays he, in painting and poe- 
try, pieces which are excellent in themfelves, and 
which at the firft view may be known to be the 
works of a mafter ; but fome of them denote their 
having coft abundance of pains .and application ; 
whereas in others an eafy and native grace is feen, 
which adds exceedingly to their value, and amongft 
the latter, he places the poems of Homer. There is 
fomething of this fort occurs, when we compare the 
great a&ions of Epaminondas and Agefilaus with thofe 
of Timoleon. In the former, we find them execu- 
ted with force and innumerable difficulties ; but in 
the latter, there is an eafinefs and facility, which di- 
ftinguifti them as the work, not of fortune, but of 
virtue, which fortune feems to have taken pleafure in 
feconding. It is Plutarch who ftill fpeaks. 

But not to mention his military actions; what I 
admire moft in Timoleon, is his warm and difinte- 
refted paffion for the public good, and his referving 
only for himfelf the pleafure of feeing others happy 
by his fervices ; his extreme remotenefs from ambition 
and haughtinefs; his honourable retirement into the 
country ; his modefty, moderation, and indifference 
for the honours paid him ; and what is ftill more un- 
common, his averfion for all flattery, and even juft 
praifes. When * fomcbody extolled in his prefence, 
his wifdom, valour, and glory in having expelled the 
tyrants, he made no anfwer, but that he thought him- 

* Cum fuas laudes audiret pr:e- potiffimum ducem cfle vcluiflent. 
dicari, nunquam aliud dixit, quam Nihil enim rerum humanarum li- 
fe in ea re maximas diis gratias ne deorum numine agi putabat. 
agere et habere, quod, cum Skili- Cor. Ncf. in "Timo/. c. 4. 
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felf obliged to exprefs his gratitude to the gods, who 
having decreed to refrore peace and liberty to Sicily, 
had vouchfa ed to make choice of him in preference 
to all others for fo honourable a miniftration: for he 
was fully perfuaded, that all human events are guided 
and difpofed by the fecret decrees of divine providence. 
What a treafure, what an happinefs for a ftate, is 

fuch a minifter ! 

For the better underftanding his value, we have 
only to compare the condition of Syracufe under Ti- 
moleon, with its ftate under the two Dionyfius's. It 
is the fame city, inhabitants and people: but how 
different is it under the different governments we fpealc 
of! 7'he two tyrants had no thoughts but of making 
themfelvcs feared, and of deprefling their fubje&s to 
render them more paflive. They were terrible in ef- 
fect, as they dehred to be, but at the fame time de- 
tefted and abhorred, and had more to fear from their 
fubje&s, than their fubje&s from them. Timoleon 
on the contrary, who looked upon himfelf as the fa- 
ther of theSyracufan people, and who had no thoughts 
but of making them happy, enjoyed the refined plea- 
sure of being beloved and revered as a parent by his 

children : and he was remembred amongft: them with 
bleflings, becaufe they could not refle& upon the peace 
and felicity they enjoyed, without calling to mind at 
the fame time the wife legiflator, to whom they were 

indebted for thofe ineftimable bleflings. 
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CHAPTER I. 

r 

HIS book contains principally the hiftory of 
two very illuftrious generals of the Thebans, 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, the deaths of 
Ageiilaus king of Sparta, and of Artaxerxcs Mnemon 
king of Perfia. 

Sect. I. State of Greece from the treaty of Ant a hi- 
des. The Lacedcemonians declare war ogahijl the 
city of Olynthus. They feize by fraud and violence 
upon the citadel cf Thebes. Olynthus fnrrendcrs. 

HE peace of Antaleides, of which mention 
has been made in the third chapter of the 
ninth book, had given the Grecian ftates great mat- 
ter of difcontent and divifion. In effedt of that trea- 
ty, the Thebans had been obliged to abandon the ci- 
ties of Boeotia, and to let them enjoy their liberty ; 
and the Corinthians to withdraw their earrifon from 



WT 



Argos, which by that means became free and inde- 
pendent. The Lacedaemonians, who were the au- 
thors and executors of this treaty, faw their power 
extremely augmented by it, and were induftrious to 
make farther additions to it. They compelled the 
Mantimeans, againft whom they pretended to have 
many caufes of complaint in the laft war 4 to demo- 
lish the walls of their city, and to inhabit four diffe- 
rent places, as they had done before. 

(b) The two kings of Sparta, Agcfipolis and Age- 
filaus were of quite different characters, and as oppo- 
ike in their opinions upon the prefent ftate of affairs. 

(a) A. M. 36 17* Ant. J. C. 387- Xenoph. hift. Graec, L 5. 

L 4 The 
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The firft, who was naturally inclined to peace, and a 
ftri£l obferver of juftice, was for having Sparta, al- 
ready much exclaimed again ft for the treaty cf Antal- 
cides, fuifer the Grecian cities to enjoy their liberties, 
according to the tenor of that treaty, and not difturb 
their tranquillity through an unjufl: defire of extending 
their dominions. The other on the contrary, reftlefs, 
active, and full of great views of ambition and coa- 
queft, breathed nothing but war. 

(c) At the fame time, deputies arrived at Sparta 
from Acanthus and Apollonia, two very confiderablc 
cities of Macedonia, in refpedt to Olynthus a city of 
Thrace, inhabited by Greeks, originally of Chalcis 
in Eubcea. (d) Athens, after the victories of Salamin 
and Marathon, had conquered many places on the 
fide of Thrace, and even in Thrace itfelf. Thofe 
cities threw off the yoke, as foon as Sparta, at the 
conclufion of the Peloponneiian war, had ruined the 
power of Athens. Olynthus was of this number. 
The deputies of Acanthus and Apollonia reprefented 
in the general aftembly of the allies, that Olynthus, 
fituate in their neighbourhood, daily improved in 
flrcngth in an extraordinary manner; that it perpetu- 
ally extended its dominions by new conquefts j that it 
obliged all the cities round about to fubmit to it, and 
to enter into its meafures; and was upon the point of 
concluding an alliance with the Athenians and The- 
bans. The affair being taken into confideration, it 
was unanimoufly refolved, that it was necefTary to 
declare war againft the Olynthians. It was agreed, 
that the allied cities fhould furnifli ten thoufand troops, 
with liberty, to fuch as defired it, to fubftitute mo- 
ney, at the rate of three oboli (e) a day for each 
foot foldier, and four times as much for the horfe. 
The Lacedaemonians, to lofe no time, made their 
troops march directly, under the command of Euda- 
midas, who prevailed with the Ephori, that Phasbi- 

(e) A. M. 3621. Ant. J. C. 3S3. {d) Died, 1, 1 5. p. 554, 

556. \e) Five-peace % 
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das, his brother, might have the leading of thofe 

which were to follow, and join him foon after. When 
he arrived in tha't part of Macedonia, which is alfo 
called Thrace, he garrifoned fuch places as applied to 
him for that purpofe, feized upon Potidea, a city m 
alliance with the Olynthians, which furrendered with- 
out making any defence, and began the war againfl 



Olynthus, though flowly, as it was necefiary for a 



general to aft before his troops were all afTembled. 

(f) Phaebidas began his march foon after, and being 
arrived near Thebes, encamped without the walls near 
the Gymnafium or public place of exercife. Ifme- 
nius and Leontides, both Polemarchs, that is, gene- 
rals of the army, and fupreme magiftrates of Thebes, 
were at the head of two different faftions, Thefirft, 
who had engaged Pelopidas in his party, was no friend 
to the Lacedaemonians, nor they to him ; becaufe he 

publickJy declared for popular government and liber- 
ty. The other on the contrary favoured an oligarchy, 
and was fupported by the Lacedaemonians with their 
whole in te reft. I am obliged to enter into this de- 
tail, becaufe the event I am going to relate, and which 
was a confequence of it, occafions the important war 
between the Thebans and Spartans. 

This being the ftate of affairs at Thebes, Leonti- 
des applied to Phsebidas, and propofed to him to feize 
the citadel, called Cadmsea, to expel the adherents of 
Ifmenius, and to give the Lacedaemonians pofteflionof 
it. He reprefented to him, that nothing could be 
more glorious for him, than to make himfelf matter 
of Thebes, whilft his brother was endeavouring to re- 
duce Olynthus j that he 'would thereby facilitate the 
fuccefs of his brother's enterprise ; and that the The- 
bans, who had prohibited their citizens by decree to 
bear arms again ft the Olynthians, would not fail, up- 
on his making himfelf mafter of the citadel, to fupply 

(f) A. M. 3622. Ant. J. C. 382. Xenoph. p. 556 — 558. Plut. in 
Agefil. p. 608, 609. Id, in Pelop. p, 280. Diod. 1. 15. p. 341, 342. 
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him with whatever number of horfe and foot he fhould 
think proper, for the reinforcement of Eudamidas. 

Pksbidas, who had much ambition and little con- 
duct, and who had no other view than to fignalize 
himfelf by fome extraordinary a&ion, without examin- 
ing the confequences, fuffered himfelf to be eafily per- 
fuaded. Whilfl the Thebans, entirely fecure under 
the treaty of peace lately concluded by the Grecian 
ftates, celebrated the feafts of Ceres, and expeded 
nothing lefs than fuch an a£i of hoftility, Phaebidas, 
conduced by Leontides, took pofleffion of the citadel. 
The fenate was then fitting. Leontides went to 
them, and declared, that there was nothing to be 
feared from the Lacedaemonians, who had entered the 
citadel ; that they were only the enemies of thofe, 
who were for difturbing the public tranquillity ; that as 
for himfelf, by the power his office of Polemarch gave 
him of confining whoever caballed againft the ftate, 
he fhould put Ifmenius into a place of fecurity, who 
fa&ioufly endeavoured to break the peace. He was 
fcized accordingly, and carried to the citadel. The 
party of Ifmenius feeing their chief a prifoner, and ap- 
prehending the utrnoft violence for themfelves, quit- 
ted the cuy with precipitation, and retired to Athens, 
to the number of four hundred and upwards. They 
were foon after baniflied by a public decree. Peio- 
pidas was of the number ; but Epaminondas remained at 
Thebes unmolciied ; being disregarded as a man en- 
tirely devoted to the ftudy of philofophy, who did not 
intermeddle in affairs of jfiate ; and alfo from his po- 
verty* which left no room to fear anv thirty: from 
him, A new Polemarch was nominated in the room 
of Ifmenius, and Leontides went to Laccdaemon. 

The news of Phaebidas's entcrprize, who at a time 
of general peace had taken poflefiion of a citadel by 
force, upon which he had no claim or right, had oc- 

cafioned great murm urines and complaints. Such es- 
pecially as oppofed Agehlaus, who was fufpccteJ of 

having fhared in the fcheme, demanded by whole or- 

deis 
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ders Phcebidas had committed fo ftrange a breach of 
public faith. Agefilaus, who well knew that thofe 
warm reproaches were aimed at him, made no diffi- 
culty of justifying Phaebidas, and declared openly, and 
before all the world, " That 'he action ought to be 
" confidered in itfelf, in order to underitand whether 
" it were ufeful or not ; that whatever was expedi- 
" ent for Sparta, he was not only permitted, but 
" commanded to a£t upon his own authority, and 
" without waiting the orders of any body." Strange 
principles to be advanced by a perfon, who upon o- 
ther occafions had maintained, that jujiice was the 
fupreme of virtues^ and that without ii 9 valour it f elf 
and every other great quality , were uf clefs and unavail- 
ing. It is the lame man that made anfwer, when 

fomebody in his prefence magnified the king of Per- 
fia's grandeur 5 He, whom you call the great king^ in 
what is he greater than me y unlefs he he more jujl P 
A truly noble and admirable maxim, That Jus- 
tice MUST BE THE RULE OF WHATEVER EX- 
CELS and is Great ! But a maxim that he had 
only in his mouth, and which all his adiions contra- 
dicted ; conformable to the principle of the generality 
of politicians, who imagine, that a ftatefman ought 
always to have jufticc in his mouth, but never lofeari 
occafion of violating it for the advantage of his coun- 
ty'- 

But let us now hear the fen fence, which the 
auguft aflembly of Sparta, fo renowned for the wit- 
dom of its counfcls and the equity of its decrees, is 
about to pronounce. The affair being maturely 

confidered, the whole difcu/led at large, and the 
manner, of it fet in its full light, the aiiembly re- 
folved, that Phsebidas fhould be deprived of his 
command, and fined an hundred thoufand drach- 
ma's (g) ; but that they fliould continue to hold the 
citadel, and keep a good garrifon in it. What a 

flrange contradiction was this, fays Poiybhis what 

(g) About 202.0 gourd f;crling % lb) Lib, 4. p* 106. 

a dif- 
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a difrenrard of all juftice and reafon ! to punifh the 
criminal, and approve the crime ; and not only to 
approve the crime tacitly, and without having any 
fhare in it, but to ratify it by the public authority, 
and continue it in the name of the ftate for the ad- 
vantages arifing from it ! But this was not all ; com- 
miffioners, appointed by all the cities in alliance with 
Sparta, were difpatched to the citadel of Thebes to try 
Ifmenius, upon whom they pa fled fentence of death, 
which was immediately executed. Such flagrant in- 
tuft ice ftldom remains unpunifhed. To a£t in fuch a 
manner, fays Polybius again, is neither for one's 
country's intcreft, nor one's own. 

(/) Teleutias, Agefilaus's brother, had been fubfti- 
tuted in the place of Phsebidas to command the reft of 
the troops of the allies defigned againfl: Olynthus ; 
whither he marched with all expedition. The city 
was ftrong, and rurnifiied with every thing necefTary 
to a good defence. Several (allies were made v/ith 
good fuccefs, in one of which Teleutias was killed. 
The next year king Agefipolis had the command of 
the army. The campaign pa fled in fkirmifhing; 
without any thing decifive. Agefipolis died foon af- 
ter of a difcafe, and was fuccecded by his brother 
Cleombrotus (£), who reigned nine years. About 
that time began the hundredth olympiad. Sparta 
made frefli efforts to terminate the war v/ith the Olyn- 
thians. Pol ; bidas theii general prefs'd the fiege with 
vigour. The place being in want of provifions, was 
at laft obliged to furrender, and was received by the 
Spartans into the number of their allies. 

(i) Xenoph. I. 5. p. 559 — 565. Diod. ], 15, p. 342, 343, 

(k) A. M. 3624. Ant. J. C, 380, 
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Sect. II. Spartans profperity. Char a tier of two illu- 
Jlrious Thehans^ Epaminondas and Pelopidas. The 
latter forms the deftgn of rejtoring the liberty of his 
country. Confpiracy againjl the tyrants wifely con- 
dutted^ and happily executed. "The citadel is re- 
taken, 

(I) r T m ^ H E fortune of the Lacedaemonians ne/er ap- 

pea red with great fplendor, nor the r power 
more ftrongly eftablifhed. All Greece was fubjeCted 
to them either by force or alliance. They wue in 
poflefllon of Thebes, a moft powerful city, and with 
that, of all Bceotia. They had found means to 
Jmmble Argos, and to hold it in dependance. Co- 
rinth was entirely at their devotion, and obeyed their 
orders in every thing. The Athenians, abandoned 
their allies, and reduced almofl: to their own 
ftrength, were in no condition to make head againft 
them. If any city, or people in their alliance, at- 
tempted to abll ra6t themfelves from their power, an 
immediate punrthment reduced them to their former 
obedience, and terrified all others from following their 
example. Thus, makers by fea and land, all trem- 
bled before them ; and the moft formidable princes* 

as the king of Perfia and the tyrant of Sicily, feerned 




alliance. 
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A profperity,* founded in injuftice, can be of no 
long duration. The greateft blows that were given 
the Spartan power, came from the quarter, where 
they had a&ed the higheft injuries, and from whence 
they did not feem to have any thing to fear, that is 
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(m) Thefe are Pelopidas and Epaminondas ; both 

( I) Xenoph, p. 565. Died. p. 334* (m) Plut. in Pelop. 
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defcended from the nobleft families of Thebes, Pelo- 

pidas, nurtured in the greateft affluence, and whilft 
young, fole heir of a very rich flour i filing family, 
employed his wealth from the firfl: pofleflion of it in 
the relief of fuch as had occafion for it, and merited 
his favour ; {hewing in that wife ufe of his riches, 
that he was really their matter, and not their flave. 
For according to Ariftotle's remark repeated by Plu- 
tarch, * moft men either make no ufe at all of their 
fortunes out of avarice, or abufe them in bad 
fling expences. As for Epaminondas, poverty was 
all his inheritance, in which his honour, and one 
might almoft fay his joy and delight, confifted. He 
was born of poor parents, and confequently familiari- 
zed from his infancy with poverty, which he made 

grateful and cafy to him by his tafte for phiio- 



or tri- 



more 



reat 



fophy. Pelopidas, who fupported a ^ 
citizens, never being able to prevail on him to accept 
his offers, and to make ufe of his fortune, refolved 



(hare 



making him 



his example, and became the model as well as admi- 
ration of the whole city, from the modefty of his 
drefs, and the frugality of his table. 

[n) If Epaminondas was poor as to the goods of 
fortune, thofe of the head and heart made him a moft 
ample amends. Modeft, prudent, grave, happy in 
improving occafions, pofleffsng in a fupreme degree 
the feience of war, equally valiant and wife, eafy and 
complaifant in the commerce of the world, fuffering 
witn incredible patience the people's, and even his 
friends, ill treatment, uniting with the ardor for mi- 
litary excrcifcs a wonderful tafte for ftudy and the 
fciences. piquing himfelf efpecially fo much upon truth 
and fincerity, that he made a fcruple of telling a lie 
Cven in jeft, or for diverfion. Adeo veritaih diligent) 
tit ne jcco qtiidem mcntiretur* 

(>;) C r. Nop. in Epnm. c. 3. 

They 
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(0) They were both equally inclined to virtue. But 
Pelopidas was beft pleafed with the exercifes of the 
body, and Epaminondas with the cultivation of the 
mind. For which reafon, they employed their lei- 
fure, the one in the palaeftra and the chafe, the other 
in converfation and the ftudy of philosophy. 

But what perfons of fenfe and judgment muft prin- 
cipally admire in them, and which is rarely found m 
their high rank, is the perfe& union and friendfhip* 
that always fubfifted between them during the whole 
time they were employed together in the admin iilra- 
tion of the public affairs, whether in war or peace* 
If we examine the government of Ariftides and The- 
miftocles, that of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and 
Alcibiades, we fhall find them full of trouble, dif- 
feniion, and debate. The two friends we fpeak of 
held the fir ft offices in the ftate ; all great affairs paf- 
fed through their hands; every thing was confided to 
their care and authority. In fuch delicate conjunc- 
tures what occafions of pique and jealoufy generally 
arife ? But neither difference of fentiment, diverfity 
of intercft, nor the Ieaft emotion of envy, ever al- 
tered their union and good underftanding. The rea- 
fan of which was, their being founded upon an unalter- 
able principle, that is, upon virtue; which in all their 
adtioni?, fays Plutarch, occafioned their having neither 
glory nor riches, fatal (l/irces of firife and divifion, in 
view, but folely the public good, and ma.ie them de- 
fire not the advancement or honour of their own fa- 
milies, but to render their country more powerful and 
flourifliing. Such are the two iiluftrious men who 
are about to make their appearance, and to give a 
new face to the affairs of Greece, by the great events, 
in which they have a principal fhare. 

(p) Lcontidvs, being apprized that the exiles had 
retired to Athens, where they had been well received 

(0) Pint, in PJop. p. 279. (p) A. M. 3626. Ant. J. C. 

378. Xcnorb. KL1. Gi\ 1. 5. p. 566 — 563. Plut. in Ptkp. p. 280 — 
23<y Id cc Socr.it. iron. p. — 583, & 594 — 598. Diod. 1, 15. p* 
344-— Cor. Ncp. in Pclcp. c, 1 — 4. 
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by the people, and were in great efteem with all peo- 
ple of worth and honour, fent thither certain unknown 
perfons to aflaflinate the moft confiderable of them. 
Only Androclildes was killed, all the reft efcaping the 
contrivances of Leontides. 

At the fame time, the Athenians received letters 
from Sparta, to prohibit their receiving or affifting 
the exiles, and with orders to expel them their city, 
as they were declared common enemies by all the al- 
lies. The humanity and virtue, peculiar and natu- 
ral to the Athenians, made them reje£t fo infamous a 
propofal with horror. They were tranfported v/ith 
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the Thebans had contributed moft to the re-eftablifh- 
mentofthe popular government at Athens, having 

declared in their favour by a public decree, contrary 

to the prohibition of Sparta ; and it was from Thebes, 
Thrafybulus fet out to deliver Athens from the ty- 
ranny of the Thirty. 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went 
to all the exiles one after another, of whom Melon 
was the moft confiderable. He reprefented to them, 
<c That it was unworthy of honcft men, to content 
themfelves with having faved their own lives, and 
to look with indifference upon their country, en- 
flaved and miferable: That whatever goodwill the 
people of Athens might exprefs for them, it was not 
fit that theyfhould fuffer their fate to depend upon 
the decrees of a people, which their natural incon- 
ftancy, and the malignity of orators that turned 
them any way at will, might foon alter: That it was 
neceflary to hazard every thing after the example 
of Thrafybulus, and to fet before them his intrepid 
valour and generous fortitude as a model : That, 
as he fet out from Thebes to fupprefs and deftroy 
the tyrants of Athens, fo they might go from A- 
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iles that could be expe&ed. They fent privately to 
inform their friends at Thebes of their refutation, who 
extremely approved their deiign. Charon, one of the 
principal perfons of the city, offered to receive the 
confpirators into his houfe, Philidas found means to 
get himfelf made fecretary to Archidas and Philip, 
who were then Polemarchs or fupreme magiflrates of 
the city. As for Epaminondas, he had for fome time 
diligently endeavoured to infpire the younger The- 
bans by his difcourfe with a paflionate defire to throw 
off the Spartan yoke, (q) He was ignorant of no- 
thing that had been proje&ed, but he believed, that 
he ought not to have any (hare in it, becaufe, as he 
faid, he could not rcfolve to imbrew his hands in the 
blood of his country ; forefeeing that his friends would 
not keep within the due bounds of the enterprize, 
however lawful in itfelf, and that the tyrants would 
not perifh alone ; and convinced befides, that a citi- 
zen, who fhould not appear to have taken either par- 
ty, would have it in his power to influence the peo- 
ple with better effedh 

The day for the execution of the project being fix- 
ed, the exiles thought proper, that Pherenicus, with 
all the confpirators, fhould ftopat Thriafium, a little 
town not far from Thebes, and that a fmall number 
of the youngeft of them fhould venture into the city. 
Twelve perfons of the beft families of Thebes, all u- 

nited by a ftri£l and faithful fricndfhip with each o- 
ther, though competitors for glory and honour, offer- 
ed themfelves for this bold enterprize. Pelopidas was 
of this number. After having embraced their com- 
panions, and difpatched a meflenger to Charon to give 
him notice of their coming, they fet out dreit in mean 
habits, carrying hounds with them, and poles in their 
hands for pitching of nets, that fuch as they met on 
the way might have no fufpicion of them, and take 

them only for hunters, that had wandered after their 
game. 

Cj) Plut. de &en. Socrat. p. 594. 

Their 
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Their meflenger being arrived at Thebes, and hav- 
ing informed Charon, that they were fet out, the 
approach of danger did not alter his fentiments, and 
as he wanted neither courage nor honour, he prepared 
his houfe for their reception. 

One of the confpirators, who was no bad man, 
loved his country, and would have ferved the exiles 
with all his power, but had neither the rcfolution 
nor conftancy neceflary for fuch an enterprize, and 
could think of nothing but difficulties and obftacle$,that 
prefented themfelves in crowds to his imagination : much 
difordered with the profpedi of danger, this perfon re- 
tired into his houfe without faying any thing, and dif- 
patched one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas, to 
dcfire them to defer their enterprize, and return to 
Athens till a more favourable opportunity. Happily 
that friend, not finding his horfe's bridle, and loting 
a great deal of time in quarrelling with his wife, Was 
prevented from going. 

Pelopidas and his companions, difguifed like pea- 
fants, and having feparated from each other, entered 
the city at different gates towards the clofe of day. 
It was then early in the winter, the North wind blew, 
and the fnow fell; which contributed to conceal them, 

every body keeping within doors upon account of the 
cold weather ; befides which, it gave them an oppor- 
tunity of covering their faces. Some, who were in 
the fecret, received and conduced them to Charon's 
houfe ; where, of exiles and others, their whole num- 
ber amounted to forty-eight. 

Philidas, fecretary to the * Boeotarchs, who was in 
the plot, had fometime before invited Archias and his 
companions to fupper, promifing them an exquifite 
repaft, and the company of fome of the fineft women 
in the city. The guefts being met at the appointed 
time, they fate down to table. They had been free 

* The magi finite* and generals , tarcbs, that is to fay, cGmmarJcrh 
Kvho nvene charged with the govern- or governors of Bceotia^ 

vicvt cf Thebes, were called Bcco* 

with 
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with the glafs, and were almoft drunk, when it was 
whifpered about, but not known where the report be- 
gan, that the exiles were in the city. Philidas, with- 
out fhewing any concern, did his utmoft to change 
the difcourfe. Archias however fent one of his officers 
to Charon, with orders to come to him immediately. 
It was now late, and Pelopidas and the confpirators 
were preparing to fet out, and had put on their ar- 
mour and fwords, when, on a fudden, they heard a 
knocking at the door. Some body went to it, and 
being told by the officer, that he was come from the 
magiftrates with orders for Charon, to attend them im- 
mediately ; he ran to him half out of his wits to ac- 
quaint him with that terrible meflage. They all 
concluded, that the confpiracy was difcovered, and' 
believed themfelves loft, before it would be poffible 
to execute any thing worthy their caufe and valour. 
However, they w r ere all of opinion that Charon fhould 
obey the order, and prefent himfelf with an air of 
aflu ranee to the magiftrates, as void of fear, and un- 
confeious of offence. 

Charon was a man of intrepid courage in dangers 
which threatned only himfelf ; but at that time, ter- 
rified for his friends, and apprehending alfo, that he 
fhould be fufpe&ed of fome treachery, if lb many 
brave citizens, whom he had received into his houfe 
fhould be deftroyed, he went to bis wife's apartment, 
and fetched his only fon of fifteen years old at moft, 
who in beauty and ftrength excelled all the youths of 
his age, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas, 
faying at the fame time, " If you difcover that I 
" have betrayed you, and have been guilty of trea- 
<( chery upon this occafion, revenge yourfelves on 
<f me in this my only fon, whom, as dear as he is 
" to me, I abandon to you, and let him fall a vic- 
" tim without mercy to his father's perfidy." 

Thefe expreffions wounded them to the heart ; but 
what gave them the moft fenfible pain, was his ima- 
gining there was any one ainongft them fo mean and 

ungrateful 
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ungrateful to form to himfelf the leaft fufpicion in re- 
gard to him. They conjured him unanimoufly not 
to leave his fon with them, but to put him into fome 

place of fafety ; that his friends and country might 
not want an avenger, if he (hould be fo fortunate to 
efcape the tyrants, " No," replied the father, " he 
" ftiall flay with you, and fhare your fate. If he 
<4 muft perifh, what nobler end can he make, than 
" with his father and beft friends? For you, my fon, 
<( exert yourfelf beyond your years, and fhew a cou- 
<{ rage, worthy of you and of me. You fee here 
<c the moft excellent of the Thebans. Make under 
<c fuch matters a noble eflay of glory, and learn to 
" fight, or if it mud be fo, to die like them, for 
" liberty. For the reft, I am not without hopes, for 
cc I believe, that the juftice of our caufe will draw 
44 down the favour and protection of the gods upon 
" us." He concluded with a prayer for them, and 
after embracing the confpirators went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himfelf, and 
to compofe his looks and voice, that he might not 

appear, under any concern. When he came to the 
door of the houfe where the feaft was kept, Archias 
and Philidas came out to him, and afked the mean- 
ing of a report, that difaflfe&ed people were arrived in 
the city, and were concealed in fome houfe. He 
feemed aftoniftied, and finding by their anfwers to his 
queftions, that they had no precife information of any 
thing, he aflumed a bolder tone, and faid ; " It is 
" very likely the report you fpeak of is only a falfe 
4C alarm intended to interrupt your mirth: However, 
44 as it ought not to be neglected, I'll go immediate- 
46 ly and make the ftri&eft enquiry poffible into it." 
Philidas praifed his prudence and zeal j and carrying 
Archias back into the company, he plunged him again 
in the debauch, and continued the entertainment, by 
keeping the guefts in perpetual expe&ation of the wo- 
men he had promifed them. 

Charon, on his return home, found his friends all 

prepared. 
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prepared, not to conquer or to fave their lives, but 
to die glorioufly, and to fell themfelves as dear as they 
could. The ferenicy and joy of his looks explained 
beforehand, that they had nothing to fear. He re- 
peated all that had pafs'd j after which, they had no 
thoughts but of the inftant execution of a defign, to 
which the leaft delay might occafion a thoufand ob- 
ftacles. 

In effe&, at that very inftant, happened a fecond 

ftorm, far more violent than the firft, and which 
feemed as if it could not poffibly fail of making the 
enterprize mifcarry. A courier from Athens arrived 
in great hafle with a packet, which contained a cir- 
cumftantial account of the whole confpiracy, as was 
afterwards difcovered. That courier was brought firft 
to Archias, who was far gone in wine, and breathed 
nothing but pleafure and the bottle. In giving him 
his difpatches, he faid, " My lord, the perfon who 

to read them 
Archias replied 



ic writes you thefe letters, conjures you 
" immediately, being ferious affairs." i 

laughing, * Serious affairs to morrow, which words 



G 



taking the letters, 



he put them under f hk pillow, 
and continued the converfation and debauch. 

The confpirators were at that time in the ftreets, 
divided into two parties ; the one, with Pelopidas at 
their head, marched againft Leontides, who was not 
at die feaft; the other againft Archias, under the 
command of Charon. Thefe had put on women's 
habits over their armour, and crowned themfelves 
with pine and poplar wreaths, which entirely cover- 
ed their faces. When they came to the door of the 
apartment, where the feaft was kept, the guefts made 
a great noife, and fet up loud fhouts of joy. But 
they were told, that the women would not come in, 
till the fervants were all difmified, which was done 
immedi ttely. They were fent to neighbouring houfes, 
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where there was no want of wine for their entertain- 
ment. The confpirators, by this ftratagem, having 
made themfelves mailers of the field of battle, enter- 
ed fword in hand, and (hewing themfelves in their 
true colours, put all the guefts to the fword, and with 
them the magiftrates, who were full of wine, and in 
no condition to defend themfelves. Pelopidas met 
with more rcfiftance. Leon tides, who was afleep in 
bed, awaked with the noife that was made, and ri- 
fmg immediately, armed himfelf with his fword, and 
laid fome of the confpirators at his feet, but was at 
laft killed himfelf. 

This grand affair being executed in this manner 
with fo much difpatch and fuccefs, couriers were im- 
mediately difpatched to Thriafium. The doors of 
the prifons were broke open, and five hundred prifo- 
ners let out. The Thebans were called upon to re- 
fume their liberty, and arms were given to all they 

met. The fpoils affixed to the portico's were taken 
down, and the armourers and cutlers fhops broke open 
for that purpofe. Epaminondas and Gorgidas came 
in arms to join them, with fome old perfons of great 
eftimation, whom they had got together. 

The whole city was in great terror and confuflon ; 
the houfes all illuminated with torches, and the ftreets 
thronged with the multitude paffing to and fro. The 
people, in a confirmation at what had happened, and 
for want of fufficient information, waited impatiently 
for the day to know their deftiny. The Lacedaemo- 
nian captains were therefore thought guilty of a very 
great error in not falling upon them during their dif- 
-order; for the garrifon confided of fifteen hundred 
men, befides three thoufand, who had taken refuge 
in the citadel. Alarmed by the cries they heard, the 
illuminations they faw in the houfes, and the tumult 
of the multitude running backwards and forwards, 
they lay ftill, and contented themfelves with guarding 

the citadel, after having fent couriers to Sparta with 

the 
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the news of what had happened, and to demand an 
immediate reinforcement 

The next day at fun-ri(e the exiles arrived with 
their arms, and the people were fummoned to aflcm- 
ble. Epaminondas and Gorgidas conducted Pelopidas 
thither, furrounded with all their facrificers, carry- 
ing in their hands the facred bandages and fillets, and 
exhorting the citizens to affift their country, and to 
join with their gods. At this fight, the whole aflem- 
bly rofe up with loud acclamations and clapping of 
hands, and received the confpirators as their benefac- 
tors and deliverers. The fame day, Pelopidas, Me- 
lon, and Charon were ele&ed Boeotarchs. 

Soon after the exiles, arrived five thoufand foot, 
and five hundred horfe, fent by the Athenians tq. Pe- 
lopidas, under the command of Demophoon. Thofe 
troops, with others which joined them from all the 
cities of Bceotia, compofed an army of twelve thou- 
fand foot, and as many horfe, and without lofs of 
time befieged the citadel, that it might be taken be- 
fore relief could come from Sparta. 

The befieged made a vigorous defence in hopes of 
a fpeedy fuccour, and feemed refolved rather to die 
than furrender the place; at leaft, the Lacedaemoni- 
ans were of that opinion : but they were not the 
greateft number of the garrifon. When provifions 
began to fall fhort, and famine to prefs them, the reft 
of the troops obliged the Spartans to furrender. The 
garrifon had their lives granted them, and were per- 
mitted to retire whither they thought fit. They were 
fcarce marched out, when the aid arrived. The La- 
cedaemonians found Clcombrotus at Megara, at the 
head of a powerful army, which, with a little more 
expedition might have faved the citadeh But this 
was not the firft time the natural flownefs of the La- 
cedaemonians had occafiofted the mifcarriage of their 
enterprizes. The three commanders who had capi- 
tulated were tried* Two of them were punifhed 
With death, and the third had fo great a fine laid upon 

him, 
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him, that, not being able to pay it, he baniflied him- 
felf from Peloponnefus. 

Pelopidas had all the honour of this great exploit, 
the moft memorable that ever was executed by fur- 
prize and ftratagem. Plutarch with reafon compares 
it to that of ThrafybuJus. Both exiles, deftitute in 
themfelves of all refource, and reduced to implore a 
foreign fupport, form the bold defign of attacking a 
formidable power with an handful of men; and over- 
coming all obftacles to their enterprize folely by their 
valour, Jiad each of them the good fortune to deliver 
their country, and to change the face of its affairs en- 
tirely. 



Th 




bulus for that fudden and happy change, which free- 
ing them from the oppreffion they groaned under, 
not only reftored their liberty, but with it their an- 
tient fplendor, and put them, into a condition to hum- 
ble, and make Sparta tremble in their turn. Wc 
fhall fee in like manner, that the war which reduced 
the pride of Sparta, and deprived it of the empire by 
fea and land, was the work of this fingle night, in 
which Pelopidas, without taking either citadel or for- 
trefs, and entering only one of twelve into a private 
houfe, * unloofed and broke the chains impofed 
the Lacedaemonians on all the other ftates of Gree 
though it appeared impracticable ever to produce fuch 
an effect. 

Sect. III. Spkodrias the Lacedamontan forms a de- 
fign Qgainfl the Piraus without fuccefs. The Athe- 
nians declare for the Thebans. Skirmijhes between 

the latter and the Lacedemonians. 

(r) *"p H E Lacedaemonians, after the injury they 
■* pretended to have received by the enterprize 

(r) A. M. 3627. Ant. J. C. 377. Xencph. 1. 5. p. 568 — 572* 
Plut. in Agef. p. 609, 610. Id. in Pelop. p. 284, 285. 

* IlOiom£as 9 u hT [fitla<po- $Mihmm iytfAovi'xs, ScXvtx$ j£ 
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of Pelopidas, did not continue quiet, but appl ed them- 
felves in earneft to their revenge. Agefilaus, rightly 
judging an expedition of that kind, of which the end 
was to fupport tyrants, would not refle<5l much ho- 
nour upon him, left it to Cieombrotus, who had late- 
ly fucceeded king Agefipolis; under pretence that his 
great age difpenfed with his undertaking it. Cieom- 
brotus entered Bceotia with his army. The fir ft 
campaign was not vigorous, and terminated in com- 
mitting fome ravages in the country ; after which, 
the king retired, and detaching part of his troops to 
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Thefpiae, returned to 
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a condition to make head againft the Lacedaemonians, 
and were afraid of the confequences, in which their 
league with the Thebans was likely to engage them, 
repented their having entered into it, and renounced it. 



Thofe 
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were fome imprifoned, fome put to death, others ba- 
nifhed, and the rich fcverely fined. The Theban af- 
fairs feemed almoft defperate; not having any alliance 
to fupport them. Pelopidas and Gorgidas were then 
at the head of them, and were ftudious of finding 
means to embroil the Athenians with the Lacedaemo- 
nians; and this was the ftratagem they contrived. 

Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Thefpiae 
with a body of troops, to receive and protedl fuch of 
the Boeotians as fhould revolt asainft Thebes. Fie 
had acquired fome reputation amongft the foldiery, 
and wanted neither courage nor ambition ; but he 
was rafli, fuperficial, full of himfelf, and confequent- 
ly apt to entertain vain hopes. Pelopidas and G 



Or 



idas fent privately a merchant of his own acquaint- 
ance to him, with the offer, as from himfelf, of a 
confiderable fum of money, and with infinuattons ftill 
more agreeable to him than money, as they flattered 
his vanity. " After having reprefented to him, that 
" one of his meritand reputation ought to form fome 
Vol. V. M " great 
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" great enter prize to immortalize his name ; he pro* 
* c pofed to him me feizing of the Piraeus by fur prize, 
when the Athenians had no expectation of fuch an 

<c attempt : He added, that nothing could be more 
< c grateful to the Lacedaemonians, than to fee them- 
<4 lelves mailers of Athens ; and that the Thcbans, en- 
raged at tiie Athenians, whom they confidered as 
tray tors and defer ters, would lend them no aflift- 
u ance. 

Sphcdrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and en- 
vying the glory of Phaebidas, who, in his fenfe, had 



rendered liimfelf renowned and illuftrious by his un 



3? 




juft attempt upon Thebes, conceived it would be a 
much more fhining and glorious exploit to feize tiie 
Piraeus of his own accord, and deprive the Athenians 
of their great power at fea, by an unforefcen attack 
by land. He undertook the enterprise therefore with 
great joy ; which was neither lefs unjuft nor lefs horrid 
than that of the Cadmea,but not executed with the fame 
boldnefs and fuccefs. For having fet out in the ni^iht 



from Thcfpiae, with the view of furprizing the Pi. 
raetis before light, the dav-break overtook him in the 
plain of Thriafium near Lleufis, and finding himfelf 
discovered, he returned fliamefully to Thefpiae with 
ionic booty which he had taken. 

The Athenians immediately fent ambafladors with 
their complaints to Sparta, Thofc ambafladors found, 
that the Lacedemonians had not waited their arrival 
to accufe Sphodrias, but had already cited him before 
the council to anfwer for his condudt. Pie was a- 
fraid to obey that flimnvms, having juft reafon to ap- 
prehend the iiTue of a trial, and the refentment of his 

country. Pie had a fon, who had contracted a jflricl 
and tender fiiendfliip with the fon of Agefilaus. The 
latter follicited his father fo earnefily, or rather tor- 
mented him with fuch extreme importunity and per- 
feverance, that he could not refufe Sphodrias his pre- 
tecthn, and got him fully abfolved. Agefilaus was 

little delicate, as we have feen already, in point of 

juftice, 
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juftice, when the fervice of his friends was in queftion. 
He was beiides, of all mankind, the moft tender and 
indulgent father to his children. It is reported of him, 
that when they were little, he would play with then}, 
and divert himfelf with riding upon a itick anion 2; ft 
them j and that having been furprized by a friend in 
that a&ion, he defired him not to tell auy body of it 
till he himfelf was a father. 

(5) The unjuft fcntence paficd in favour of Spho- 
drias by the Spartans, exceedingly incenfed the Athe- 
nians, and determined them to renew their alliance 
with Thebes immediately, and to affift them with all 
their power. They fitted out a fleet, and gave the 
command of it to Timothcus, fon of the illuflrious Co- 
non, whole, reputation he well fuftained by his own 
valour and exploits. It was he, whom his enemies, 
in envy of the glory he had acquired by his great ac- 
tions, painted flceping with the goddefs Fortune vt 
his feet taking towns in nets for him (i) : But upon 
this occafion he proved that he was not afleep. Af- 
ter hiving ravaged the coaft of Laconia, he attacked, 
the ifle of Corey ra (y/), which he took. He treated 
the inhabitants with great humanity, and made no al- 
teration in their liberty or laws, which very much in- 
clined the neighbouring cities in favour of Athens. The 
Spartans on their fide made powerful preparations for 
the war, and v/ere principally intent upon retaking 
Corey ra. Its happy fitmtion between Sicily and 
Greece rendered that ifland very important. They 
therefore engaged Dionyfius the tyrant in the expe- 
dition, and dzminded aid of him. In the mean time 
they difpatched tiv.ir fleet under Fvinafippu^ The 
Athenians fent fixty fail againft them to the relief of 
Corcyra, under Timothcus at nrfl ; bat foon after, 
upon his feeming to a& too flovvly, Iphicrates was 
fubftituted in his place. Mnafippus having made him- 
felf odious to his troops by his haughtine/s, rigour and 

(s) Xenoph. I. 5. p. 584 — 5S9. Plut. in Agef. p. 610, 6it. L!. 
In Pelop. p. 285--Z88, (0 Plut. in Syl. p. 454, {t>) Corfu. 

M 2 avarice, 
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avarice, was very ill obeyed by them, and loft his life 
in an engagement. Iphicrates did not arrive till after 
his death, when he received advice, that the Syracu- 
fan fquadron of ten gallies approached, which he at- 
tacked fo fuccefsfully, that not one of them efcapecl. 
He had demanded, that the orator Calliftratus, and 
Chabrias one of the moft renowned captains of his 
time, fliould be joined in commiflion with him. Xe- 
jiophon admires his wifdom and greatnefs of foul up- 
on that account, in being fatisfied with appearing to 
have occafion for counfel, and not apprehending to 
Ihare the glory of his victories with others. 

Agefilaus had been prevailed upon to take upon 
him the command of the troops againft Thebes. He 
entered Boeotia, where he did abundance of damage 
to the Thebans, not without confiderable lofs on his 
own fide. The two armies came every day to blows, 
and were perpetually engaged, though not in formal 
battle, yet in fkirmifhes, which ferved to inftmd 
the Thebans in the trade of war, and to infpire them 
with valour, boldnefs, and experience. It is reported 
that the Spartan Antalcides told Agefilaus very juftly 
upon this head, when he was brought back from Boeo- 
tia much wounded, My lord Agefilaus, you have a 
fine reward for the leffons you have given the ^Thebans 
in the art of tuar, which, before you taught it them, 
they neither would \ nor could learn. It was to prevent 

this inconvenience, that Lycurgus, in one of the three 
laws which he calls Rbetra, forbad the Lacedaemo- 
nians to make war often upon the fame enemy, left 
they fliould make them too good foldiers, by obli- 
ging them to the frequent defence of themfelves. 

Several campaigns patted in this manner without 
any thing decifive on either fide. It was prudent in 
the Theban generals not to hazard a battle hitherto, 
and to give their foldiers time to inure and imbolden 
themfelves. When the occafion was favourable, they 
let them loofe like generous hounds, and after having 

given them a tafle of vi&ory by way of reward, they 

i called 
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called them off, contented with their courage and ala- 
crity*. . The principal glory of their fuccefs and this 
wife conduct was due to Pelopidas. 

The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind of 
prelude to the battle of Leudtra, added much to his 
reputation. Having failed in his enterprize again ft 
Orchomenos, which had joined the Lacedaemonians? 
at his return he found the enemy ported to intercept: 
him near Tegyra. A/Toon as the Thebans perceived 
them from the defiles, fomebody run in all hafte to 

Pelopidas and told him, J Ve arc fallen into the enemy* s 

hands. Ah ! replied he, why Jhonld we not rather jay , 
that they are fallen into ours ? At the fame time he 
ordered his cavalry, which were his rear-guard, to 
advance to the front, that they might begin the fight. 
He was allured, that his foot, which were only three 
hundred men, and were called the facred battalion^ 
would break through the enemy, wherever they char- 
ged, though fuperior in number, as they were by at 
leaft two thirds. The aflault began where the gene- 
rals of each party were pofted, and was very rude. 
The two generals of the Lacedaemonians, who had 
charged Pelopidas, were prefently killed ; all that were 
with them being either flain or difperfed. The reft 
of the Lacedaemonian troops were fo daunted, that 
they opened a paflage for the Thebans, who might 
have marched on to fave themfelves if they had thought 
fit : But Pelopidas, difdaining to make ufe of that 
opening for hLs retreat, advanced againft thofe who 
who were ftill drawn up in battle, and made fo great a 
flaughter of them, that they were all difmayed, and 
fled in diforder. The Thebans did not purfue them 
far, left they fliould be furprized. Th^y contented 
themfelves with having broken them, and with mak- 
ing a glorious retreat not inferior to a viftory, be- 
caufe through the enemy difperfed and defeated. 

This little encounter, for it can be called no more, 
was in a manner the fource of the great adions and 
events we are about to treat of. It had never hap- 

M 3 pened 
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pened till then in any war, either againft the Barba- 
rians or Greeks, that the Lacedaemonians had been 
defeated with the fuperiority of number on their fide, 
nor even with equal forces in battle array. For which 
reafon they were infupportably proud, and their repu- 
tation alone kept their enemies in awe, who never durft 
Ihew themfelves in the field before them unlefs, fupe- 

rior in number. They now loft that_g|ory, and the 
Thebans in their turn became the terror and dread 
even of thofe, who had rendered themfelves fo univer- 

faJIv formidable. 

(.r) The emerprize of Artaxerxes Mnemon againft 
Egypt, and the death of Evagoras king of Cyprus, 
fhould naturally come in here. But I mail defer thofe 
.articles, to avoid breaking in upon the Theban af- 
fairs. 

Sect. IV. New troubles in Greece. The Laced amo- 
mans declare zuar agahijl Thebes. They are defeated 
and put to fight in the battle of Leuclra. Epami- 

m , nsndas ravages Laconia, and marches to the gates oj 
Sparta. 

(y) \I7"HILST the Perfians were engaged in the 
* * Egyptian war, great troubles arofe in Greece. 
In that interval the Thebans, having taken Plataea (2) 
and afterwards Thefpise, entirely demolifhed thofe ci- 
.ties, and expelled the inhabitants. The Platasans re- 
tired to Athens with their wives and children, where 
they were received with the utmoft favour, and a- 

dopted into the number of the citizens. 

{a) Artaxerxes, being informed of the Irate of the 
Grecian affairs, fent a new embafly thither to per- 
fuade the feveral cities and republics at war to lay 
down their arms, and accommodate their differences 
upon the plan of the treaty of Antalcides. By that 

(*) A. M. 3627. A. M. 3630. (y) Diod. I- 51. p. 361, 

362. (~,- Plataa, a city of Bceotia. Tkefpia of Achat a. 

{a) A. M. 3633. Anr. J. C. 371. Xenoph. hift. Grzec. 1. 6. p. 590 
—593. Dion. p. 365, 366. 
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peace, as has been ohferved in its place, it was con- 
cluded, that all the cities of Greece fhould enjoy their 
liberty, and be governed by their own- laws. * In 
virtue of this article, the Lacedaemonians prefs'd the 
Thebans to reftore their liberty to all the cities of 
Bceotia, to rebuild Plataea and Thefpite which ' they 
had demoliflied, and to reftore them with their "de- 
pendences to their antient inhabitants. The The- 
bans on their fide infifted alfo, that the LacedremS- 
nians fhould give liberty to all thofe of Laconia, and 
that the city of Meflene mould be reftored to "its an- 
tient pofleffors. This- was. what equity required ; but 
the Lacedaemonians believing themfclves much fupe- 
rior to the Thebans, were for impofing a law upon 
them, which they would not fubmit to therrifelves. ' 

All Greece being weary of a war, which had al- 
ready lafled feveral campaigns, and had no other 
caufe but the Spartan ambition and injufUce, nor any 
other end than the aggrandizing of that flate, was fe^ 
rioufly intent upon a general peace, and, with that 
view, had fent deputies to Laced as mo n-, to concert 
together the means of attaining fo definable an : effecl:. 
(b) Amongft thofe deputies Epaminondas was of the 
firft rank. He was at that time celebrated for his 

* 

great erudition and profound knowledge in -philofophy; 

but he had not yet given any very diftinguifhed proofs 
of his great capacity for the command of armies, and 
the adminiftration of public affairs. Seeing that afl 
the deputies, out of refpect for Agefilaus who decla- 
red openly for the war, were afraid to con trad icl him", 
or to differ from his opinion in any thing, a very 
common effecT: of too imperious a power on one fide, 
and too fervile a fubmillion on the cUher ; he was 
the only one that fpoke with a wife and noble bold- 
nefs, as became a ftatefman who had no other view 
but the public good. He made a fpeech not for the 
Thebans alone, but for Greece in general ; in which 

he proved, that the war augmented only the power 

{b) Plut. in Agefil. p. 611. ' 
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of Sparta, whilft the reft of Greece was reduced, and 

ruined by it. He infilled principally upon the necef- 
fity of eftablifhing the peace in equality and juftice, 

becaufe no peace could be folid and of long duration, 
but that wherein all parties fhould find an equal ad- 
vantage. 

A difcourfe like this, founded evidently upon rea- 
fon and juftice, and pronounced with a grave and fe- 
rious tone, never fails of making impreflion. Agefi- 
laus plainly diftinguiflied, from the attention and fi- 
lcnce with which it was heard, that the deputies were 
extremely affe&ed with it, and would not fail to a& 
conformably to his opinion. To prevent that effe&, 
he demanded of Epaminondas, Whether he thought it 
jajl and reafonable^ that Bceotia Jhould be free and in- 
dependent^ that is to fay, whether he agreed, that the 
cities of Bceotia (hould depend no longer upon Thebes. 
Epaminondas immediately afked in his turn with great 
vivacity, Whether he thought it juji and reafonable^ 
that Laconia Jhould enjoy the fame independence and li- 
berty* Upon which Agefilaus rifing from his feat in 
great rage, infifted upon his declaring plainly, whether 
he would confent that Bceotia Jhould be free ? Epami- 
nondas retorted hisqueftion again, and afked, Whether^ 
on his fide, he would confent that Laconia Jhould be free ? 
Agefilaus, who wanted only a pretext for breaking 
with the Thebans, ftruck them dire&ly out of the 
treaty of alliance, which they were about to conclude. 
The reft of the allies figned it> lefs out of inclina- 
tion, than not to offend the Lacedaemonians, whofe 
power they dreaded. 

(c) In confequence of this treaty, all troops in the 
field were to be difbanded. Cleombrotus, one of the 
kings of Sparta, was then at Phocis, at the head of 
the army. He wrote to the Ephori to know the re- 
public's refolutions. Prothous, one of the principal 
fenators, reprefented, that there was no room for de- 

(c) Xenoph. 1, 6. p. 593 — 597. Diod. J. 15. p, 365—371, Phit, 
in Agefil. p. 611, 612. Id. in Pelop. p, z%i > 2S9. 
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berations, for that Sparta, by the late agreement, 



had made the recal of the troops indifpenfible. Age- 
filaus was of a different opinion. Angry with the 

Thebans, and particularly with Epaminondas, he 
was abfolutely bent on the war for an opportunity of 
revenge, and the prefent feemed moft favourable, 
when all Greece was free and united, and only the 
Thebans excluded the treaty of peace. The advice 
of Prothous was therefore rejected by the whole coun- 
cil, *who treated him as an honeft well-meaning do- 
tard that knew nothing of the matter j the Divinity, 
from thenceforth, as Xenophon obferves, promoting 
their downfal. The Ephori wrote immediately to 
Cleombrotus to march againft the Thebans with his 
troops, and fent orders at the fame time to all their 
allies to afTemble their forces, who were very averfe 
to this war, and did not join in it but with great re- 
iu&ance, and out of fear of contradicting the Lace- 
daemonians, whom they did not yet dare to difobey, 
Though no happy confequences could be expe&ed 
from a war, vifibly undertaken contrary to all reafon 
and juftice, and from the fole motive of refentment 
and revenge ; the Lacedaemonians however, from the 
fuperiority of their numbers, affured themfelves of 
fuccefs, and imagined that the Thebans, abandoned 
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(d) The Thebans were much alarmed at firft 



They 



Greec 



without allies or fupport, 



not knowing that in a.fingle man they had more than 
armies. This was Epaminondas. He was appointed 
general, and had feveral collegues joined in commif- 
lion with him. He immediately raifed all the troops 
he could, and began his march. His army did not 
amount to fix thoufand men, and the enemy had a- 

bove four times that number.. As feveral. bad omens 

[d) A. M. 3654. Ant. J. C. 37c. 

* 'Emm [*h tphvxfw nynr*Tc* *h y> re hupww 
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were told him to prevent his fetting out, he" replied 
only by a verfe of Horner's, of which the fenfe is, 
•* There is but one good omen^ to fight for one's country, 
However, to re- allure the foldiers, by nature fuperfti- 
tious, and whom he obferved to be difcouraged, he 
inftru&d feveral perfons to come from different places, 
and report auguries and omens , in" his favour, which 
■revived the fpirit and hopes of the troops. 

Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded 
-the [acred battalion. When he left his honfe to go to 
the army, his wife, in taking her laff. adieu, conju- 
red him with a flood of tears to take care of him- 
fel f ; Tbaty faid he, jhouldrbe recommended to young peo- 
ple ; but for generals , they have no occafion for fuch ad- 
vice; the care of others Jhouldbe recommended to them. 

Epaminondas had wifely taken care to fecure a pals, 
by which Cleombrotus might have (hprtened his 
inarch confiderably. The latter, after having taken 
a large compafs, arrived at Leuctra, a fm.all town of 
Bceotia, between Plataea and Thefpise. Both parties 

confulred whether they fhculd give battle ; which 
Cleombrotus refolved by the advice of all his officers, 
•who reprefented to him, that if he declined fighting 
with fuch a fuperiority of troops, it would confirm 
the current report, that he fecretly favoured .the T he- 
bans. The latter had an eflential reafon fon batten- 
ing a battle before the arrival of the" troops, which 

the enemy daily expedited. However the fix generals, 
who formed the council 'of war, differed in their fen- 

timents. The feventh, who was Epaminondas, came 
in very good time to join the three, that were for 
-fighting, and his opinion carrying the queflion, the 
battle was refolved upon. This was -in the kcond 
• year of the i02d olympiad. ■> - . 

The two armies were very -unequal in number. 
That of die Lacedemonians, as has been faid, con- 
lifted of twenty four thoufand foot, and fixteen hun- 
dred horfe. The Thebans had only fix thoufand foot 

* JEi$ «5&7sg sepsis, etpwri&tti TsSft TTctTf-ft. Iliad, xi. v. 423* 
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and four hundred horfe ; but all of them choice fooops* 

animated by their experience of the war, and .deterr 
mined to conquer or die. The Lacedemonian, car 

valry, compofed of men picked up by chance,, with"? 
out valour, and ilJ difciplined, was as .much inferior 
to their enemies in courage, .as fuperior in number; 
The infantry could not be depended on, except the 
Lacedaemonians 3 the allies, as has been faid, having 
engaged in the war with reluctance, .becaufe they cli2 
not approve the motive of it, and were befides tfifliw 
tisfied with the Lacedaemonians. . . j 

■ 

/The ability of the generals on either fide fupphed 
the place of numerous armies, efpeckilly of the The- 
ban, who was the moil accomplifhed captain of his 
times. He was fupported by Pelopidas at the head of 
the [acred battalion^ compofed of three hundred. The-i 
bans, united in a ftricl friend/hip and affection, and 
engaged under a particular oath never to fly, .but to 
defend each other to the lafl drop of their blood. 

Upon the day of battle the two armies .drew up on 

a plain. Cleombrotus was upon the right, confifting 
of Lacedaemonians, on whom he confided molt, and 
whpfe files v/ere twelve deep. To take the advantage, 
which his fuperiority of horfe gave him, in an open 
country, he pofled them in tjie front, of his Lacedae- 
monians. Archidamus, Agefilaus's fon, was at the 
head of the allies, who formed the left wing. 

Epaminondas, who refolved to charge with his left, 
which he commanded in per/on, ftrengthencd it with 
the choice of his heavy-armed troops, whom he drew 
up fifty deep. The f acred battalion was upon his left, 
and clofed the wing. The reft of hi? infantry were 
pofted upon his right in an oblique line, which, the 
farther it. extended, was the mor.e diftaot from the 
enemy. By this uncommon difpofition, his defign 
was to cover hh flank on the right, to .keep off. his 
•right wing as a kind of refcrved body, that lie mjght 

-not hazard the event of the battje upon the weakeft 
part of his army 3 and to begin the a&ion with bis 

2 . * left 
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left wing, where his beft troops were potted, to turn 
the whole weight of the battle upon king Cleombro- 
tus and the Spartans. He was aflured, that if he 
could penetrate the Lacedaemonian Phalanx, the reft 

of the army would foon be put to the rout. As for 
his horfe, he difpofed them after the enemy's example 
in the front of his left. 

The a<SHon began by the cavalry. As that of the 
Thebans were better mounted and braver troops than 
the Lacedaemonian horfe, the latter were not long 
before they were broke, and driven upon the infantry, 
which they put into fome confufion. Epaminondas 
following his horfe clofe, marched fwiftly up to Cle- 
ombrotus, and fell upon his Phalanx with all the 
weight of his heavy battalion. The latter, to make 
srdiverfion, detached a body of troops with orders to 
take Epaminondas in flank, and to furround him, 
Pelopidas upon the fight of that movement, advanced 
with incredible fpeed and boldnefs at the head of the 
[acred bait a lien to prevent the enemy's defign, and 
flanked Cleombrotus himfelf, who, by that fudden 
and unexpected attack, was put into diforder. The 
battle was very rude and obftinate, and whilft Cle- 
ombrotus could a£t, the vi&ory continued in fufpenfe, 
and declared for neither party. When he fell dead 
with his wounds, the Thebans, to compleat the vifio- 
jy, and the Lacedsemonians, to avoid the fhame of 
abandoning the body of their king, redoubled their 
efforts, and a great {laughter enfued on both fides. 
The Spartans fought with fo much fury about the 
body, that at length they gained their point,, and cai- 
xied it off. Animated by fo glorious an advantage, 
they prepared to return to the charge, which would 
perhaps ha\e proved fuccefsful, had the allies feconded 
their ardor. But the left wing, ..feeing the Lacedae- 
monian Phalanx had been broke, and believing all 
loft, efpecially when they heard that- the king was 
dead, took to flight, and drew oft the reft of the ar- 
ray along- with them». Epaminondas followed them 

vifroroufly. 
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vigoroufly, and killed a great number in the purfuit* 
The Thebans remained mailers of the field of battle, 
erefted a trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury 

their dead. 

The Lacedaemonians had never received fuch a 
blow. The moft bloody defeats till then had fcarce 
ever coft them more than four or five hundred of their 
citizens. They had been feen, however animated, or 
rather violently incenfed againft Athens, to ranfomt 
by a truce of thirty years eight hundred of their ci- 
tizens, who had fuffered themfelves to be (hut up in 
the little ifland of Spha&eria. Here they loft four 
thoufand men, of whom one thoufand were Lacedae- 
monians, and four hundred * Spartans, out of feven 
hundred who were in the battle. The Thebans had 
only three hundred men killed, among whom were 
few of their citizens. 

The city of Sparta celebrated at that time the 
Gymnic games, and was full of ftrangers, whom cu- 
riofity had brought thither. When the couriers ar- 
rived from Leu&ra with the terrible news of their de*- 
feat, the Ephori, though perfe£Uy fenfible of all the 
confequences, and that the Spartan empire had re- 
ceived a mortal wound, would not permit the repre- 
fentations of the theatre to be fufpended, nor any 
changes in the celebration of the feftival. They fent 
to every family the names of their relations, who were 
killed, and flayed in the theatre to fee that the dances 

and games were continued without interruption to the 
end. 

The next day in the morning the lofs of each fa* 
mily being known, the fathers and relations of thofe 
who had died in the battle, met in the public place* 
and faluted and embraced each other with great joy 
and ferenity in their looks \ whilft the others kept 
themfelves clofe in their houfes, or if neceffity obliged 
them to go abroad, it was with a fadnels and dejection 

* TJs'ife were properly called the Lacsdrtir.'jiiani zverc fettled in 

Spartans, ivbo inhabited Sparta j the country. 
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of afpe&, which fenfibly exprefled their profound an- 
guifti and affliction. That difference was ftill more 
remarkable in the women. Grief, filence, tears, 
diftinguifhed thofe who expecled the * return of their 
fonsj but fuch as had loft their fons were feen hurry- 
ing to the temples to thank the gods, and congratula- 
ting each other upon their glory and good fortune. 
It cannot be denied, but fuch fenti'ments argue great 
courage and refolution 5 but I would not have them 
entirely extinguifh natural tendernefs, and fhouJd have 
been better pleafed, had there been lefs of * ferocity 
in them. 

- Sparta was under no fmall difficulty to know how 
to 2& in regard to thofe who had fled from the battle. 
As they were numerous, and of the moft powerful 
families in the city, it was not fafe to inflidf. upon 
them the punilhments aligned by the laws, left their 
defpair mould induce them to take feme violent refo- 
lution fatal to the ftate. For fuch as fled were not 
only excluded from all offices and employments, but 
it was a difgrace to contract any alliance with them 
by marriage. Any body that met them in the flreets 
might buffet them, which they were obliged to fairer. 
-They . were befides to wear dirty and ragged habits, 
full of. patches of different colours. And laftly, they 
were to (have half, their beards, and to let the other 
.half grow. It was a great lofs to the Spartans to be 
deprived of fo many of their foldiery 5 at a time when 
ihey had fuch preffing occajion for them. To re- 
move this difficulty, they chofe Agefilaus Legiflator, 
-with abfolute power to make fuch" alterations in the 
laws as he fho.uld think ht. .Agefilaus, without ad- 
ding, retrenching, or. changing any thing, found 
means to fave the fugitives without prejudice to the 

* Mr. RoIBji feeats to [peak here good fortune to defending tleir 

Franco's. "The fentiments of 'the country tigainjl its enemies, when 

lispizrttxns have r.o exception, and its win is at fake, is to die in its 

ere firiSly corfif.ent ivitb true defence. Slaves I: cue no country, 

^reatnefs of foul. None but fiatiet c fbat and tkemfekues are the tyrants. 
V)illdenj 3 that the next- ghry and 

, j . ftate. 
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flate. In a full affembly of the Lacedaemonians, he 
decreed, Thai for the prefent day, the laws Jhould he 
fufpended, and of no effett ; but ever after to remain in 
full force and authority. By thofe few words he pre- 
served the Spartan laws entire, and at the fame time, 
reftored to the ftate that great number of its members, 
in preventing their being for ever degraded, and con- 
fequentialiy ufelefs to the republic. 

(e) After the battle of Leuctra the two parties were 
induftrioufly employed, the one in retrieving, and the 
other in improving their victory. 

(f) Agefilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, 
inarched them into Arcadia ; but with a full-refolu- 
tion, carefully to avoid a battle. Fie confined himfelf 
to attacking fome fmall towns of the" Mantinseans, 
which he toolc, and laid the country wafte. This 
■gave Sparta fome joy, and they began to take cou- 
rage from believing their condition not entirely defpe- 
Tate. 

The Thebans, foon after their victory, fent an ac- 
count of it to Athens, and to demand aid at the fame 
time againft the common enemy. The fenate "was 
then fitting, which received the courier with great 
coldnefs, did not make him the ufual prefents, and 
difmiffed him without taking any notice of aid. The 
•Athenians, alarmed at the confiderable ad vantage- which 
the Thebans had gained over the Lacedaemonians, 
could hot diflemble the umbrage and diHatisfaction 
^which fo fudden and unexpected an increafe of a neigh- 
bouring power gave them, which might foon "render 
itfelf 'formidable to all Greece. .. ; 

At Thebes, Epaminondas and Pelopidas hacf beeri 
elected joint governors of Bceotia. Having-afierribled 
all the troops of the Boeotians and their allies, whofe 
•number' daily increafed, they entered Feloponnefus, 
&nd made abundance of places and people revolt from, 
the Lacedaemonians ; Elis, Argos, Arcadia, and- the 

' re) Xenoph. 1. 6. p. 598. Diod. 1. 15. p. 375 — 378. ' (f) Plut. 

in A^cfil. p. 613 — 615. Id, in Pslop. p. 290'. 
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greateft part of Laconia itfelf. It was then about the 
winter-folftice, and towards the end of the Iaft month 
of the year, fo that in a few days they were to quit 
their offices ; the firft day of the next month being 
affigned by law, for their resigning them to the per- 
rons appointed to fucceed them, upon pain of death, 
if they held them beyond that term. Their collegues, 
apprehending the badnefs of the kafon, and more, 
the dreadful confequences of infringing that law, were 
for marching back the army immediately to Thebes* 
Pelopidas was the firft, who, entering into the opinion 
of Epaminondas, animated the citizens, and engaged 
them to take the advantage of the enemy's alarm, 
and to purfue their enterprize in negledfc of a forma- 
lity, from the obfervance of which they might juft- 
ly believe themfelves difpenfed by the flate itfelf, as 
the fervice of the ftate, when founded in juftice, is 
the fovereign law and rule of the people's obedience. 

They entered Laconia therefore at the head of an 
army of feventy thoufand good foldiers, of which, the 
twelfth part were not Thebans. The great reputar 
tion of the two generals was the caufe, that all the al- 
lies, even without order or public decree, obeyed them 
with refpe&ful filence, and marched with entire con- 
fidence and courage under their command. It was 
fix hundred years fince the Dorians had eftablifhed 
themfelves at Lacedaemon, and in all that time, they 
had never feen an enemy upon their lands ; none da- 
ring till then to fet foot in them, and much lefs to at- 
tack their city, though without walls. The The- 
bans and their allies, finding a country hitherto unr 
touched by an enemy, ran through it with fire and 
fword, deftroying and plundering as far as the river 
Eurotas, without any oppofition whatfoever. 

Parties had been polled to defend fome important 
paffes. Ifcholas the Spartan, who commanded one 
of thefe detachments, diftinguiflied himfelf in a pecu- 
liar manner. Finding it impoffible, with his fmali 

body of. troops, to fupporc the enemy's attack, and 

think- 
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thinking it below a Spartan to abandon his poll, he 
fent back the young men, who were of age and con- 
dition to ferve their country effectually, and kept none 
with him but fuch as were advanced in years. With 
thefe dovoting hi mfelf after the example of Leonidas 

to the public good, they fold their lives dear} and 
after having defended themfelves a long time, and 

made a great flaughter of their enemies, they all pe- 

rifhed to a man. 

Agefilaus a&ed upon this occafion with great ad- 
drefs and wifdom* He looked upon this irruption of 
the enemy as an impetuous torrent, which it was not 
only in vain, but dangerous, to oppofe, whofe rapid 
courfe would be but of fhort duration, and after fome 
ravages fubfide of itfelf. He contented himfelf with 
distributing his beft troops into the middle, and all 
the moft important parts of the city, ftrongly fecuring 
all the pofts. He was determined not to quit the 
town, nor to hazard a battle, and perfifted in that re- 
folution, without regard to all the raillery, infults, and 
menaces of theThebans, who defied him by name, 
and called upon him to come out and defend his coun- 
try, who had alone been the caufe of all its fufferings, 
in kindling the war. 

But far greater affli&ions to Agefilaus were the com- 
motions and diforders excited within the city, the mur- 
murs and complaints of the old men in the higheft 
affliction and defpair from being witnefles of what they 
faw, as well as of the women, who feemed quite dif- 
fracted with hearing the threatning cries of theenemy, 
and feeing the neighbouring country all on fire, whilft 
the flames and fmoke, which drove almoftupon them, 
feemed to denounce a like misfortune to themfelves* 
Whatever courage Agefilaus might exprefs in his out- 
ward behaviour, he could not fail of being fenfibly 
affe&ed with fo mournful an object, to which was ad- 
ded, the grief of lofing his reputation j who, having 
found the city in a moft flounfhing and potent con- 
dition, when he came to the government, now faw it 

fallen 
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fallen to fuch a degree, and all its antient glory loPc 
under him ! He was befides, fecretly mortified at ib 
mournful a contradiction of a boaft he had often made, 

That no zvmian cf Sparta had ever feen the jmoke of an 
enemy's camp. 

Whilft he was giving different orders in the city, he 
was informed, that a certain number of mutineers had 
feized an important poft, with a reloiution to defend 
themfelves in it. Agefilaus ran immediately thither, 
and as if he had been entirely unacquainted with their 
bad defign, he faid to them, Comrades, it is not there 
I fent you. At the fame time he pointed to different 
pofts to divide them; to which they went, believing 
their entsrprize had not been difcovered. This order, 
which he eave without emotion, argues a great pre- 
fence of mind in Agefilaus, and (hews, that in times 
of trouble it is not proper to fee too much, that the 
culpable may not want time to refle&and repent. He 
thought it more advifeable to fuppofe that fmall troop 
innocent, than to urge them to a declared revolt by 
a too rigorous enquiry 



rhe Eurotas was at that time very much fwoln by 
the melting of the fnows^ and the Thebans found 
more difficulty in puffing it than they expe£ted, as well 
from the extreme coldnefs of the water, as its rapidi- 
ty. As Epaminondas parted the head of his in- 
fantry, fome of the Spartans (hewed him to A?e!;- 
laus ; who, aiter having attentively cenfidcred ar.J 
followed him with his eyes a long time, faid only, 
* Wonderful man ! in admiration of the valour t! at 
could undertake fuch great things. Epaminondas 
would have been glad to have given battle in Sparta, 
and to have erected a trophy in the midft of it. fie 
did not however think proper to attempt the forcing 
of the city, and not being able to induce Agefitaws 
to quit it, chofe to retire. It would have been ch,Vi- 
cult for Sparta, without aid, an J unfortified, to have 

*nr« [&V)f#XcXfU'/(fioV6$ fy to be tranJlateJ* It Ji?x-ji:s } 

fyv7rv } the Greek exp'-ejjion is not ea~ Oh the attor of great deeds ! 

defended 
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defended iifelf long again ft a victorious army. But 
the wife captain who commanded it, apprehended, 
that he fhould draw upon his hands the whole force 
of Peloponnefus, and ftill more, that he fhould excite 
the jealoufy of the Greeks, who would never have 
pardoned his deftroying fo potent a republic, and pul- 
ling cut, as Leptinus fays, one of the eyes of Greece^ 
as a proof of his fkill (g) 9 He confined himfelf there- 
fore to the glory of having humbled the proud, vvhofe 
Laconic language added new haughtinefs to their 
commands, and of having reduced them to the necef- 
fity, as he boafted himfelf, of enlarging their fiile, 
and lengthening their * monofyllables. At his return 
he again wafted the country. 

{b) In this expedition the Thebans re-in dated Ar- 
cadia into one body, and took Meflenia from the Spar- 
tans, who had been in poflefiion of it f very long, 
alter having expelled all its inhabitants. It was a 
country equal in extent to Laconia, and as fertile as 

the beft in Greece. Its antient inhabitants, who were 
difperfed in different regions of Greece, Italy and 
Sicily, on the fir ft notice given them, returned with 
incredible joy ; animated by the love of their country 
natural to all men, and almoft as much by their ha- 
tred of the Spartans, which the length of time had on- 
ly increafed. They built themfelves a city, which, 
from the antient name, was called Meflene. Amongft 
the bad events of this war, none gave the Lacedaemo- 
nians more fenfible difpleafure, or rather more live- 
ly grief; becaufe from immemorial time an irrecon- 
cilable enmity had fub fitted between Sparta and Mcf- 
fene, which feemed incapable of being extinguifhed 
but by the final ruin of the one or the other. 



(g) Arift, Rhet. 1. 3. c. 10. 

* The Laced a m c v. la n s f ; ;;; cti.es 
a 11 fiver ed the t:ic[i i;::ptrtant dif. 
patches by a Jingle !y!!i:hL\ 
Philip having wrote to ticm. If I 
enter your country, 1 fnvAl put all 

to fire and fword, tlrj rcihej y h ; 



(h) Pauf. L 4. p. 267, 268. 

to f'jnif; they (iy.:d l fjf-c all pojjlble 
cave it put it 0: 1 cf ls.\ p'.iuer. 

"{• j/.-' /»/ 'f/i Hi a in Lad been dri- 
ve" cut ft t 7 rir co iutry two hundred 
and e* : /■ ! y ven years, 

(/) Potybius 
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(/) Polybius reflets upon an antient error in the 
conduct of the Meflenians with regard to Sparta, 
which was the caufe of all their misfortunes. This 
was their too great follicitude for the prefent tranquil- 
lity, and through an exceflive Jove of peace, their 
negle&ing the means of making it fure and lafting, 
Two of the mofi powerful ftates of Greece were 
their neighbours, the Arcadians and Lacedaemonians, 
The latter, from their firft fettlement in the country, 
had declared open war againft them : the others on 
the contrary always joined with them, and entered 
into all their interefts. But the Meflenians had nei- 
ther the courage to oppofe their violent and irreconcil- 
able enemies with valour and conftancy, nor the pru* 
dence to treat with due regard their faithful and af- 
fectionate allies. When the two ftates were either at 
war with each other, or carried their arms elfewhere, 
the Meflenians, little provident for the future, and re- 
garding only their prefent repofe, made it a rule with 
them never to engage in the quarrel on either fide, 
and to obferve an exaft neutrality. On fuch con*- 
jun£ures they congratulated themfelves upon their 
wifdom and fuccefs in preferving their tranquillity, 
whilft their neighbours all around them were involved 
in trouble and confufion. But this tranquillity was 
of no long duration. The Lacedaemonians, having 
fubdued their enemies, fell upon them with all theii 
forces ; and finding them unfupported by allies, and 
incapable of defending themfelves, they reduced them 
to fubmit, either to the yoke of a rigid flavery, or to 
banifh themfelves from their country. And this was 
feveral times their cafe. They ought to have refle&eJ, 
fays Polybius, * that as there is nothing more defi re- 
able or advantagious than peace, when founded in 
juftice and honour j fo there is nothing more fhame- 

(/) Polyb. I. 4. p. 299, 300. 



fill, 
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ful, and at the fame time more pernicious, when at- 
tained by bad meafures, and purchafed at the price of 

liberty. 

Sect, V. The two Theban generals, at their return. 




are accufed, and abfohed. Sparta implores aid of 
the Athenians. The Greeks fend a?nbajjadors to Ar- 
taxerxes. Credit of Pelopidas at the court of Perfia. 

T might be expe&ed, that the two Theban cap- 
tains, on their return to their country after fuch 
memorable anions, fhould have been received with 
the general applaufe, and all the honours, that could 
be conferred upon them. In (lead of which, they 
were both fummoned to anfwer as criminals ag-ainft 
the (late ; in having, contrary to the law, whereby 

they were obliged to refign their command to new 
officers, retained it four months beyond the appointed 

luring which they had executed in Meflenia, 
, and Laconia, all tho/e great things we have 



term j 



related. 

A behaviour of this kind is furprizing, and the re- 
lation of it cannot be read without a fecret indigna- 



tien : But fuch a conduct had a very plaufible foun- 
dation. The zealous aflcrtors of a liberty lately re- 
gained, were apprehenfive that the example might 
prove very pernicious, in authorizing fome future ma- 
gi (I rate to maintain himfelf in command beyond the 
eflabli(hed term, and in confequence to turn his arms 
againft his country. It is not to be doubted, but the 
Romans would have a£led in the fame manner ; and 
if they were fo fevere, to put an officer to death, 
though victorious, for giving battle without his gene- 
ral's orders ; how would they have behaved to a gene- 
ral, who fhould have continued four months in the 
fupreme command, contrary to the laws, and upon 

Im own authority ? 

{k) Pelopidas was the firft cited before the tribunal. 

He defended himfelf with lels force and greatnefs of 

(k) Plut. de fui laude, p. 540, 

mind 
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mind than was expe&ed from a man of his chara&er, 
by nature warm and fiery. That valour, haughty 
and intrepid in fight, forfook him before the judges. 
His air and difcourfe, which had fomething timid and 
creeping in it, denoted a man who was afraid of 
death, and did not in the leaft incline the judges in 
his favour, who acquitted him not without difficulty. 
Epaminondas appeared and fpoke with a quite diffe- 
rent air and tone. He feemed, if I may be allowed 
the expreffion, to charge danger in front without emo- 
tion. Inflead of juflifying himfelf, he made a pane- 
gyric upon his actions, and repeated in a lofty ftile, 
in what manner lie had ravaged Laconia, re-efta- 

blifhed Meflenia, and re-united Arcadia in one body. 
He concluded with faying, that he fhould die with 
pleafurc, if the Thebans would renounce the fole glo- 
ry of thofe a&ions to him, and declare that he had 
done them by his own authority, and without their 
participation. All the voices were in his favour j and 
he returned from his trial, as he ufed to return from 
battle, with glory and univerfal applaufe. Such dig- 
nity has true valour, that it in a manner feizes the ad- 
miration of mankind by force. 

He was by nature defigned for great actions, and 
every thing he did, had an air of grandeur in it. (/) His 
enemies, jealous of his glory, and with defign to af- 
front him, got him elected Tclearch\ an office very 
unworthy of a perfon of his merit. He however 
thought it no dishonour to him, and faid, that he 
would demonftrate, that * the office did not only JJjcw 
the man^ but the man the office. He accordingly raifed 
that employment to very great dignity, which before 
confined only in taking care, that the ftreets were 
kept clean, the dirt carried away, and the drains and 
common ihorcs in good order. 

(;;/) The Lacedemonians, having every thing to 

(/) Plut. dc prreccpt. reip. ger. p. Si I. (;;;) Xenoph. 1. 6, 

p. 609 — 613. 

* 'Ov A/Aw uffit wvfz hikyvwv, ctflsk v$ m%» t v 
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fear from an enemy, whom the late fuccefles had ren- 
dered ftiil more haughty and enterprizing than ever, 
and feeing themfclvcs expofed every moment to a new 
irruption, had recourfe to the Athenians, and fent depu- 
ties to them to implore their aid. The perfon who fpoke, 
began with defcribing in the moft pathetic terms the 
deplorable condition, and extreme danger to which 
Sparta was reduced. He enlarged upon the infolent 
haughtinefs of the Thebans, and their ambitious views, 
which tended to nothing lefs than the empire of all 
Greece. He infmuated what Athens in particular had 
to fear, if they were fuffered to extend their power 
by the increafe of allies, who every day went over to 

He called 



their party, and augmented their forces, 
to mind the happy times, in which the ft rift union 
betwixt Athens and Sparta, had preferved Greece to 

the equal glory of both fiates ; and concluded with 
faying, how great an addition it would be to the A- 
thenian name, to aid a city, its antient friend and al- 
which more than once had generoufly facrificed 
itfclf for the common inlereft and fafety. 




The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy 
advanced in his uifcourfe, but at the fame time they 
had not forgot the bad treatment, which they had 
fuffered from the Spartans on more than one occafion, 
and efpecially after the defeat of Sicily. However 
their companion of the prefent misfortunes of Sparta 
carried it a gain ft the fenfe of the former injuries, and 
determined them to afiiii the Lacedaemonians with all 

■ 

their forces, (//) Sometime after, the deputies of fe- 
veral ftates being afiemblcd at Athens, a league and 
confederacy was concluded againft the Thebans, con- 
formably to the late treaty of Antalcides, and the in- 
tention of the king of Perfia, who continually made 
inthmces for its execution. 



( 



\ flight advantage gained by the Spartans over 



their enemies, raifed them from the deje&ion of fpi- 



(«) Xenoph. 1. 7. p. 613 — 616. 

615. Xenoph, 1, 7. p. 619, 6so. 



(oj Plut. in Agefil, p. 614, 

rit 
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rit in which they had hitherto remained, as it gene* 
rally happens, when in a mortal diftemper the leaft 
glimpfe of a recovery enlivens hope and recals joy. 

Archidamus, fon of Agefilaus, having received aid 
from Dionyfius the Younger, tyrant of Sicily, put 
himfelf at the head of his troops, and defeated the 
Arcadians in a battle, called the battle without tears 
becaufe he did not lofe a man, and killed a great num- 
ber of the enemy. The Spartans before had been fo 
much accuftomed to conquer, that they became infen- 
fible to the pleafure of viftory : but when the news 

of this battle arrived, and they faw Archidamus re- 
turn vi&orious, they could not contain their joy, nor 
keep within the city. His father was the firft that 
went out to meet him, weeping with joy and tender- 
nefs. He was followed by the great officers and ma- 
gift rates. The crowd of old men and women came 
down as far as the river, lifting up their hands to 

heaven, and returning thanks to the gods, as if this 
a&ion had obliterated the {ha me of Sparta, and they 
began to fee thofe happy days again, in which the 
Spartan glory and reputation had rofe fo high. 

(q) Philifcus, who had been fent by the king of Per- 
fia to reconcile the Grecian ftates, was arrived at 
Delphos, whither he fummoned their deputies to re- 
pair. The god was not at all confulted in the affair 
difcufled in that aflembly. The Spartans demanded, 

that Meflene and its inhabitants fhould return to their 
obedience to them. Upon the Thebans refufal to 
comply with that demand, the affembly broke up, 
and Philifcus retired, after having left confiderable 
fums of money with the Lacedaemonians for levying 
troops and carrying on the war. Sparta, reduced and 
humbled by its loiies, was no longer the objeft of the 
Perfian's fear or jealou fy ; but Thebes, victorious and 
triumphant, gave them juft caufe of inquietude, 
(r) To form a league againft Thebes with greater 

(/>) Diod. J. 15. p. 383. (q) Xenoph. p. 619. Diod. p. 381. 

(r) Xenoph. 1. 7. p, 62c— 622. Piut. in Pelop. p, 294. 

certainty, 
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certainty, the allies had Cent deputies to the great king. 
The Thebans on their fide deputed Pdopidas j an ex- 
tremely wife choice, from the great reputation of the 
ambaflador, which is no indifferent circumftance in 
refpeft to the fuccefs of a negotiation. The battle of 
Leu&ra had fpread his fame into the remoteft provinces 
of Afia. When he arrived at the court, and ap- 
peared amongft the princes and nobility, they cried 
out in admiration of him, This is-he? who deprived 
the Laced ccmonians of their empire by fca and land, and 
reduced Sparta to confine itfelf between the Eurotas and 
T aygetusy that not long Jince y wider its king AgeflauSy 
threatened no lefs than to invade us in Sufa and Ecba* 

tana. 

Artaxerxes, extremely pleafed with his arrival, paid 
him extraordinary honours, and piqued himfelf upon 
extolling him highly before the lords of his court \ in 
efteem indeed of his great merit, but much more out 
of vanity and felf-love, and to infinuate to his fubjects, 
that the greatcft and mofl illuftrious perfons made 
their court to him, and paid homage to his power 
and good fortune. But after having admitted him to 

audience, and heard his dilcourfe, in his opinion more 
nervous than that of the Athenian ambaffadors, and 
more firnple than that of the Lacedaemonians, which 
was faying a great deal, he eirccmed him more than 
ever ; and as it is * common with kings, who are 
but little accuftomed to conftraint, he did not diilem- 
ble his extreme regard for him, and his preference of 
him to all the reft of the Grecian deputies. 

Pelopidas, as an able politician, had apprized the 
king, how important it was to the interell of his 
crown to protect an infant power, which had never 
borne arms againft the Perfians, and which, in form- 
ing a kind of hallance between Sparta and Athens, 
might be able to make an ufeful divcrfion agaiiiil thok; 
republics, the perpetual and irreconci! cable enemies of 
Perfia, that had lately coft it fo many loiies and in- 

Vol, V. N quietude?. 
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quietudes. Timagoras, the Athenian, was the beft 
received after him ; becaufe, being paffionately defi- 
rous of humbling Sparta, and at the fame time of 
pleafing the king, he did not appear averfe to the 
views of Pelopidas. 

The king having pre fled Pelopidas to explain what 
favours he had to afk of him, he demanded, " Tint 
" Meflene fhould continue free and exempt from the 
" yoke of Sparta; that the Athenian gallics, which 
" were failed to infeft the coaft of Boeotia, flioulJ 
" be recalled, or that war fhould be declared againft 

4C Athens; that thofe who v/ould not come into the 

4; league, or march againft fuch as fhould oppofe it, 
" fhould be attacked firft." All which was decreed, 
and the Thebans declared friends and allies of the 
king. Leon, Timagoras's collegue laid loud enough 
to be heard by Artaxerxes, Athens has nothing now to 
do but to find feme other ally. 

Pelopidas, having obtained all he defired, left the 
court, without accepting any more of the king's ma- 
ny prefents, than what was neceflary to carry home 
as a token of his favour and ci;ood will ; and this a2> 
gravated the complaints which were made againft the 
other Grecian ambafladors, who were not fo refervcJ 
and delicate in point of intereft. One of thofe from 
the Arcadians faid on his return home, that he had 
feen many flaves at the kind's court, but no men. 
He added, that all his magnificence was no more than 
vain oftentation, and that the fo much boafted * Plan- 
tain of gold, which was valued at fo high a price, 
had not (hade enough under it for a grafs-hopper. 

Of all the deputies, Timagoras had received tin 
moft prefents. He did not only accept of gold anc 
filver, but of a magnificent bed, and flaves to make 

in 

that office; which Chews that floth and luxury ~wen 
little in fafhion at Athens. He received alfo twenty- 

It was a tree of geld, of ex- lac, which people <zvcnt io fee r» 
qiitjitc ivwkmonjhip and greut of curiofity< 

2 foil! 
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four cows, with Haves to take care of them ; as ha- 
ving occafion to drink miik for fome indifpofition. 
Laftly, at his departure, he was carried in a chair to 
the fca*fide at the king's expence, who gave four ta- 
lents (s) for that fervice. His collegue Leon, on their 
arrival at Athens, accufed him of not having commu- 
nicated any thing to him, and of having joined with 
Pelopidas in every thing. He was brought to a trial 
in confequence, and condemned to fuffcr death. 

It does not appear, that the acceptance of prefents 
incenfed the Athenians moil again ft Timaeoras. For 



Epicrates, a fimple porter, who had been at the Per- 
fian court, and had alfo received prefents, having fa id, 
in a full aflembly, that he was of opinion a decree 
ought to pafs, by which, inftcad of the nine Archons 
annually ele&ed, nine ambafiadors fhould be choien 
out of the pooreft of the people to be fent to the king, 
in order to their being enriched by the voyage j the 
aflembly only laughed, and made a jeft of it. But 
what offended them more, was the Thebans having 
obtained all thev demanded. In which* fays Plu- 
tarch, they did not duly confider the great reputation 
of Pelopidas, nor comprehend how much ftrongcr and 
more efficacious that was in perfuading, than all the 
harangues and rhetorical flourifhes of the other am- 
bafiadors efpecially with a prince, accuftomcri to ca- 
refs, and comply with, the ftrongeft, as the Thebans 
undoubtedly were at that time, and who bclidcs was 
not forry to humble Sparta and Athens, the antient 
and mortal enemies of his throne. 

The efteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelopi- 
das were not a little augmented by the good fuccefs of 
this embafly, which had procured the freedom of 
Greece, and the rc-eftablifhment of Meflcne ; and 
he was extremely applauded for his conduit at his re- 
turn. 

But Theflalia was the theatre, where the valour of 
Pelopidas made the greateft figure, in the expedition 



( s J Four th:iij\wd crcivr.s. 
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of the Thebans againft Alexander tyrant of Pherse, 
I {hall relate it entire, and unite in one point of view 
all which relates to that great event, without any o- 
ther interruption than the journey of Pelopidas into 
Macedonia, to appeafe the troubles of that court. 

Sect. VL Pelopidas marches againft Alexander tyrant 
of Pherte, and reduces him to reofon. He goes to 
Macedonia^ to appeafe the troubles of that court^ and 

brings Philip to Thebes as an hojlage. He returns 
into Theffaly, is feized by treachery^ and made a pri- 

foner. Epaminondas delivers him. Pelopidas gains 
a viflory againfl the tyrant^ and is killed in the bat- 
tle. Extraordinary honours paid to his memory. Tra- 
gical end of Alexander. 

(t) 'TP HE reduced condition of Sparta and Athens, 

which for many years had lorded it over all 
Greece, either in conjunftion or feparately, had infpi- 
reci fome of their neighbours with the defire of fup- 
planting thofe cities, and given birth to the hope of 
fucceeding them in the pre-eminence. A power had 
rofe up in Theftaly, which began to grow formidable! 
Jafon, tyrant of Pliers, had been declared genera- 
liflimo of the ThefTalians by the confent of the people 
of that province; and it was to his merit, univerfally 
known, he owed that dignity. He was at the head of 
an army of above eight thoufand horfe, and twenty thou- 
sand heavy-armed foot, without reckoning the light- 
armed foldiers, and might have undertaken any thing 
with fitch a body of difciplined and intrepid troops, 
who had an entire confidence in the valour and con- 
dutt of their general. But death prevented his defigns. 
He was aflaffinated by perfons who had confpired his 
deftru&ion. 

His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were 
fub ft i tutcd in his place, the latter of whom killed the 
other for the fake of reigning alone, and was foon 

(0 Xenoph. 1. 6. p. 579—583 & <oS— 601, Died, 1, 15. p. 37 1 
——373. A. M. 3634. Ant. J, C, 370. 
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after killed liimfelf by Alexander of Pherce (u) who 
feized the tyranny, under the pretence of revenging 
the death of Polydorus his father. Againft him Pe- 
lopidas was fent. 
As the tyrant made open war again ft feveral people 

of ThefTaly, and was fecretly intriguing to fubje£t 
them all, the citizens fent ambafladors to Thebes to 
demand troops and a general. Epaminondas being 
employed in Peloponnefus, Pelopidas took upon him- 
felf the charge of this expedition. He fct out for 
Theflaly with an army, made himfelf matter ofLa- 
rifla, and obliged Alexander to make his fubmiffion to 
him. He there endeavoured by mild ufage and friend- 
fliip to change his difpofition,and from a tyrant, to make 
him become ajuft and humane prince ; but finding him 
incorrigible, and of unexampled brutality, and hear- 
ing new complaints every day of his cruelty, de- 
bauched life, and infatiable avarice, he began to treat 
him with warm reproofs and menaces. The tyrant, 
alarmed at fuch ufage, withdrew fecretly with his 
guard ; and Pelopidas, leaving the Theflalians in fe- 

curity from any attempts of his, and in good under- 
ftanding with each other, fet out for Macedonia, 
where his prefence had been defired. 

Amyntas II. was lately dead, and had left iflue three 
legitimate children, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, 
and one natural (on, called Ptolemy. Alexander 
reigned but one year, and was fucceeded by * Perdic- 
cas, with whom lus brother Ptolemy difputed the 
crown. The two brothers invited Pelopidas either to 
be the arbitrator and judge of their quarrel, or to e- 
fpoufe the fide on which he fhould fee moft right. 

Pelopidas was no fooner arrived, than he put an 

(a) A.M. 3635. Ant. J. C. 369. 

* Plutarch makes this quarrel lexandcr'* s dc ith 3 ivticb IJhali r?** 

between Alexander and PrJcinj, !atc in the Lift cry of Philip. As 

which cannot agree with JEjchi- JE{i bines no ai the : r ccten.porary , / 

f'es's account (dc fa If. legat. p. 400) tbuu^b: it p* v pcr to fubjiitutc Jv»*- 
<f the affairs of Perdiccas after A- diccas ij AUx^ndv, 
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end to all difputes, and recalled thofe who had been 
banifhed bv either party. Having taken Philip, the 
brother o; Perdiccas, and thirty other children of the 
nobkil families of Macedonia lor hofhi2;es, he carried 
them to Thebes ; to fhew the Greeks how far the au- i 
thority of the Thebans extended, from the reputation j 
of their amis, and an entire confidence in their j u f- 
tue and fidelity. It was this Philip, who was father ] 

of Alexander the Great, and afterwards made war • 
ii^ainft the Greeks to fubjeci them to his power. 

The troubles and factions arofe again in Macedonia 
fome yean after, occafioned by the death of Perdiccas, 
who was killed in a battle. The friends of the de- 
ceafed called in Pelopidas. Being defirous to arrive be- 
fore Ptolenv had time to execute his projects, who 
made ne w efforts to efcablifh himfelf upon the throne ; 
and not having an army., he railed fome mercenary 
troops in hade, with whom he marched againft Pto- 
lemy. When they were near each other, Ptolemy 
found means to corrupt thofe mercenary foldiers by 
presents of money, and to bring them over to his fide. 
At the fame time awed by the reputation and name 
of Pelopidas, he went to meet him as his fuperior and 
matter, had rccourfe to carefles and entreaties, and 
promifed in the moll folemn manner to hold the crown 
only as guardian to the fon of the deceafed, to ac- 
knowledge as friends and enemies all thofe who were 
fo to the Thebans ; and in fecurity of his engage* 
meats, he gave his fon Philoxenus and fifty otha 
children, who were educated with him, as hoflages. 
Thefe Pelopidas fent to Thebes. 



The treacJiery of the mercenary foldiers ran very 
niuch in his thoughts. He was informed, that they 
1 ad fent the greateft part of their effects, with their 
w ves and children, into the city * Pharfalus, and con- 
ceiveJ that a lair opportunity for being revenged ot 
them for their perfidy. He therefore drew together 

fome I hcii'aii.m troops, and marched to Pharfalus, 



* A ay of TLJj/j. 



where 
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where he was fcarce arrived, before Alexander the 
tyrant came againft him with a powerful army. Pe- 
lopidas, who had been appointed ambafiador to him, 
believing that he came to juftify himfelf, and to an- 
fwer the complaints of the Thebans, went to him with 
only Ifmenias in his company, without any precau- 
tion. He was not ignorant of his being an impious 
wretch, as void of fiith as of honour ; but he imagi- 
ned, that refpect for Thebes, and regard to his dig- 
nity and reputation, would prevent him from attempt- 
ing any thing againft hispcrfon. He was miftaken ; 
for the tyrant, feeing them alone and unarmed, made 
them both prifoners, and feized Pharfalus. 

Polybius exceedingly blames the imprudence of Pe- 
lopidas upon this occafion (x). There is in the com- 
merce of fociety, fays he, certain aflurances, and as 
it were ties, of mutual faith, upon which one may 
reafonably rely : Such are the (aridity of oaths, the 
pledge of wives and children delivered as hoftages, 

and above all, the confiftcncy of the paft condudt of 
thofe with whom one treats : When, notwiihftand- 
ing thefe motives for our confidence, we are deceived, 
it is a misfortune, but not a fault : But to truft one's 
felf to a known traitor, a reputed villain, is certain- 
ly an unpardonable inftance of error and temerity. 

(y) So black a perfidy filled Alexander's fubjetfs with 
terror and diftruft, who very much fufpe&ed, that 
after fo flagrant an injuftice, and fo daring a crime, 
the tyrant would fpare no body, and would look up- 
on himfelf upon all occafions, and with all forts of 
people, as a man in defpair, that needed no farther 
regard to his conduct and a&ions. When the news 
was brought to Thebes, the Thebans, incenftd at 
fo vile an infult, immediately fent an army into The{- 
faly ; and as they were difpleafed with Epaminonda*-, 
upon the groundlefs fufpicion of his having been too 
favourable to the Lacedemonians upon a certain oc- 

(x) Lib. 8. p. 512, (y) Plut. in Pelop. p. 292, 293. Diod, 
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cafion, they nominated other generals ; fo that he 
ferved in this expedition only as a private man. The 
]ove of his country and of the public good extin- 
guished all rc fen t men t in the heart of that great man, 
and would not permit him, as is too common, to 

abandon its fervice through any pique of honour, or 
perfonal difcontcnt. 

The tyrant however carried Pelopidas to Pherae, 
and made a {hew of him to all the world at fir ft, 
imagining that fuch a treatment would humble his 
pride, and abate his courage. But Pelopidas, feeing 

the inhabitants of Pherae in great confirmation, per- 
petually confoled them, advifing them not to defpair, 
and alluring them that it would not be long before 
the tyrant would be punifhed. He caufed him to be 

told, that it was as imprudent as unjuft to torture 
-vind put to death every day fo many innocent citizens, 
that had never done him any wrong, and to fpare his 
life, who, he well knew, would no fooner be out of 
his hands, than he would punilh him as his crimes de- 
ferved. The tyrant, aftonifhed at his greatnefs of 
foul, font to afk him why he took fo much pains for 
death : ft is, returned the illufh ious prifoner, that thou 
viayeft ficrijb the fooner, by being jlill mere dct eft able U 
the gods and men. 

From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody 
fhoiild fee or fpeak to him. But Thebe his wife, the 
daughter of J:.(nn who Lad alto been tyrant of Phera', 
having heard of the coniiancy and couiage of Pelopi- 
das from thofr who guarded him, had a curiofity to 
fee and converge with him ; arid Alexander could not 
re. 'iife her his permiilion (y). He loved her tenderly, 
(if a tyrant may be fa id to love any body : ) but not- 
withfianding that tendernefs, he treated her very cruel- 
ly, and was in perpetual diflruft even of her. He 
never went to her apartment without a flave before him 
with a naked fvvord in his hand, and fending fome of 
jhis guard to fearch every coffer for concealed po- 

(y) Cic. de clSc. 1. 2. n. 25, 

niarcfe. 
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nurds* Wretched prince, cries Cicero, who could 
confide more in a Have and a Barbarian, than in his 
own wife ! 

Thebe therefore defiring to fee Pelopidas, found 
him in a melancholy condition, drefs'd in a poor ha- 
bit, his hair and beard negle<5ted, and void of every 
thing that might confole him in his diftrefs. Not be- 
ing able to refrain from tears at fuch a Tight, Ah un- 
fortunate Pelopidas, fa id fhe, how I lament your poor 
wife / No Thebe, replied he, // is your [elf you Jhould 
lament, who can fujffer fuch a monfter as Alexander with- 
out being his prifoner. Thofe words touched Thebe to 
the quick -> for it was with extreme relu&ance fhe 
bore the tyrant's cruelty, violence, and infamous way 
of living. Hence going often to fee Pelopidas, and 
frequently bewailing before him the injuries fhe fritter- 
ed, fhe daily conceived new abhorrence for her huf- 
band, whillt hatred and the defire of revenge grew 
flrong in her heart. 

The Theban generals, who had entered ThcTaly, 
did nothing there of any importance, and were ob- 
liged, by their incapacity and ill conduit, to abandon 
the country. The tyrant purfued them in their retreat, 
harraffed them fhamefully, and killed abundance of 
their troops. The whole army had been defeated, if 
the foldiers had not obliged Epaminondas, whofervect 
as a private man amonglt them, to take upon him the 
command. Epaminondas, at the head of the cavalry 
and light-armed foot, pofted himfclf in the rear ; where, 
fometimes fuftaining the enemy's attacks, and fomc- 
times charging them in his turn, he complcatcd the re- 
treat with fuccefs, and prcferved the Boeotians. The 
generals t upon their return were each of them fined ten 
thoufand drachma's *, and Epaminondas fubftitutcd in 
their place. As the public good was his fole view, 
he overlooked the injurious treatment and kind of a (Front 

which he had received, and had a full amends in the 

* Ahiut 5 /, far ling* 
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glory that attended fj generous and diiinterefted a 

COIlduwC. 

Some days after, he marched at the head of the ar- 
iiiy into Theiialy ; whither his reputation had pre- 
reded him. It had fpread already both terror and 
j:;y ihrou2.Ii the whole country ; terror amoniift the 
t -/rant's friends, whom the very name of Epuminon- 
das difmayed, and joy amongft the people, from the 
aiTurance of being fpcedily delivered from the yoke of 
the tyranny, and the tyrant punilhed for all his crimes. 
But Epammondas, preferring the fafety of Pelopidas 
to hii own glory, inftead of carrying on the war with 
vigour, as lie might have done, chofe rather to pro- 
tracl it ; from the apprehenfion, that the tyrant, if 
reduced to d.fpair, like a wild bead, would turn his 
whole rage upon hk prifener. For he knew the vio- 
lence and brutality of his nature, which would hearken 
neither to i^.fon nor juflice ; and that he took delight 
in bun ing men alive; that fbme he covered with the 
fkips of bears and wild boars, that his dogs might tear 
them in pieces, or he fhoot them to death with arrows. 
Thcfc were his frequent fporls and diverfions. In the 
cities of Mdihoca and Seotufa*, which were in alliance 
with him, he rolled an aflcmbly of the citizens, and 
caufing them to be furrounded by his guards, he or- 
dered the throats of all their youth to be cut in his 
prefLnce. 

Hearing one day a famous aftor perform a part in 
the Troadeo of Euripide^, lie fuddenly went out of the 
theatre, and fent to the adlor to tell him,- not to be 
under any apprehenfion upon that account ; for that 
his leaving the place was not from any difcontent in 
regard to him, but hecaufe he was afbamed tt> let the 
citizens fee him weep the misfortunes of Hercules and 
Andromache, who hrd cut fo many of their throats 
without any companion. 

Though he was little fufceptible of pity, he was 

much fo of fear at this time. Amazed at the Hidden 

* C.'C/'.'s of £l:t. r:/ia s 

arrival 
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arrival of Epaminondns, and dazzled with the majefty 
that furrounded him, he made hafie to difpatch per- 
fons to him with apologies for his conduct. Epami- 
nondas could not fuffer that the Thebans (hould make 
cither peace or alliance with fo wicked a man. He 
only granted him a truce for thirty days, and after 
having got Pelopidas and Ifmenias out of his hands, 
he retired with his troops. 

(a) Fear is not a matter whofe leflbns make any 
deep and lafting impreffion upon the mind of man. 
The tyrant of Phene foon returned to his natural dif- 
pofition. He ruined fcvcral cities of .Theflaly, and 
putgarrifons into thofe of Phthia, Achrea, and Magne- 
fia. Thofe cities fent deputies to Thebes to demand 
a fuccour of troops, praying that the command of 
them might be given to Pelopidas ; which was gran- 
ted. He was upon the point of fetting out, when 
there happened a fudden eclipfe of the fun, by which 
the city of Thebes was darkened at noon day. The 
dread and confternation was general. Pelopidas knew 
very well that this accident had nothing more tha*i 
natural in it ; but he did not think it proper for him 
to expofe feven thoufand Thebans againit their will, 
nor to compel them to march in the terror and ap- 
prehenfion with which he perceived they were 
feized. He therefore gave himfelf to the Thef- 
falians alone, and taking with him three hundred 
horfe of fuch Thebans and ftrangers as would follow 
him, he departed contrary to the prohibition of the 
foothfayers, and the opinion of the moft.wife and ju- 
dicious. 

He was perfonally incenfed againfl: Alexander, in 
refentment of the injuries he had received from him. 
What Thebe his wife had faid, and he himfelf knew, 
of the general difcontcnt in regard to the tyrant, gave 
him hopes of finding great divifions in his court, and 
an univcrfal difpofition to revolt. But his ftrongeft 
motive was the beauty and grandeur of the a&ion in it- 

{a) Plut, in Pelop. p. 2,95 Xenoph, 1, 6. p. 601. 

felf. 
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felf. For his f c 1 e deaie and ambition was to (hew 
all Greece, that at the fame time the Lacedaemoni- 



a 



ns Tent generals and officers to Dionyfius the tyrant, 
and the Athenians on their part were in a manner in 
the pay of Alexander, to whom they had ere&ed a 
ihtue of brafs, as to their benefactor, the The- 
hurts were the only people, that declared open war 
againfl tyranny, and endeavoured to exterminate 
from aniongii the Greeks all unjuft and violent go- 
vernment. 

After having aflembled his army at Pharfalus, he 

marched again ft the tyrant ; who, being apprized that 
Pelopidas had but few Thebans, and knowing that 
his own infantry was twice as ftrong as that of the 
Thefihlians, advanced to meet him. Pelopidas being 
(old by fomebody, that Alexander approached with a 
great army : So much the better, replied he, we J}) all 
beat the greater number. 

Near a place called Cynocephalus, there were very 
h'gh and flecp hills, which lay in the midft of the 
plain. Both armies were in motion to feize that poft 
with their foot, when Pelopidas ordered his cavalry to 
charge that of the enemy. The horfe of Pelopidas 



broke Alexander's, and whilft they purfued them up- 
on the plain, AJexjnder appeared fuddenly upon the 
tops of the hills, having outftript the Theflalians ; and 
charing rudely fuch as endeavoured to force thofe 
heights and retrenchments, he killed the foremoftand 
repulled the others, v/hom their wounds obliged to 
give way. PelopiJas, feeing this, recalled his horfe, 
and giving them orders to attack the enemy's foot,, 

he took his buckler, and ran to thofe who fought up- 
on the hills. 

He prcfently made way through his infantry, and 
pa/ling in a moment from the rear to the front, re- 
vived his folders vigour and courage in fuch a man- 
ner, as mule the enemies believe themfclvcs attacked 



by frefh troops. They fuppui ted two or three char- 
ges with great resolution but finding Pclopidas's in- 
fantry 
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fantry continually gamed ground, and that his cavalry 
were returned from the purfuit to fupport them, they 
began to give way, and retired {lowly, flill making 
head in their retreat. Pelopidas, feeing the whole 
army of the enemy from the top of the hills, which, 
though it was not yet actually put to flight, began to 
break, and was in great diforder, he ftopt for fome 
time, looking about every where for Alexander. 

AfToon as he perceived him upon his right wing,, 
rallying and encouraging his mercenary foldiers, he 
could contain himfelf no longer, but fired with that 
view, and abandoning to his fole refentment the care 
of his life, and the conduct of the battle, he got a 
great way before his battalions, and ran forwards with 
ail his force, calling upon and defying Alexander, 
The tyrant made no anfwer to his defiance, and not 
daring to wait his coming up, withdrew to hide him- 
felf amongft his guards. That battalion ftanding firm 
for fome time, Pelopidas broke the firft ranks, and 
killed the greateft part of the guards upon the fpot. 
The reft continuing the fight at diftance, pierced his 
arms and breaft at length with their javelins. The 
Thelfalians, alarmed at the danger in which they faw 
him , made all the hafte they could from the 
tops of the hills to his afliftance ; but he was fallen, 
dead when they arrived. The infantry and the The- 
ban horfe, returning to the fight againft the enemy's 
main body, put them to flight, and purfued them a 
great way. The plain was covered with the dead ; 
for more than three thoufand of the tyrants troops were 
killed. 

This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the ef- 
fe£l of a confummate valour, is inexcufable, and has 
been generally condemned, becaufe there is no true 
valour without wifdom and prudence. The greateft 
courage is cool and fedate. It fpares itfelf where it 
ought, and expofes itfelf when occafion makes it ne- 
cejfary. A general ought to fee every thing, and to 

have every thing in his thoughts, To be in a con- 
dition 
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dition to apply the proper remedy on all occaflons, 
he mull not precipitate himfelf to the danger of be- 
ing cut off, and of caufing the lofs of his army by his 
his death. 

(b) Euripides, after having find in one of his pieces, 
that it is highly glorious for the general of an army 
to obtain the victory by taking care of his own life, 
adds, that if it be neceffliry for him to die, it mujl he 
when he rcfigns his life into the hands of virtue ; to fig- 
nify that only virtue, not paflion, anger, or revenge, 
has a right over the life of a general, and that the fir ft 
duty of valour is to preferve him who prefcrves 
others. 

(c) It is in this fenfe the faying of Timotheus is fo 
juft and eftimable. When Chares (hewed the Athe- 
nians the wounds he had received whilft he was their 
general, and his fhield pierced through with a pike: 
And for me, faid Timotheus, when I beficged Santos, 
1 was much ajhamed to fee a dart fall very near me, 
as having expojed viyfclf like a young man without tie- 
cejfity, and more than ivas con ft/lent for the general of 
fo great an army. Hannibal certainly cannot be fui- 
pe&cd of fear, and yet it has been obferved, that in 
the great number of battles which he fought, he ne- 
ver received any wound, except only at the fiege of 

Saguntum. 

It is therefore not without reafon, that Pelopidas is 
reproached with having facrificed all his other virtues 
to his valour by fuch a prodigality of his life, and with 
having died rather for himfelf than his country. 

Never was captain more lamented than him. His 
death changed the victory fo lately gained into mourn- 
ing. A profound filence and univerfal affliction reigned 
throughout the whole army, as if it had been entirely 
defeated. When his body was carried to Thebes, from 
every city by which it pa/Ted, the people of all ages 
and fexes, the magiftrates and priefts, came out to 
meet the bier, and to march in proce/iion before it, 

[b) Plut. in Pclop. p. 317, (c) Ibid, 278, 

carry- 
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carrying crowns, trophies, and armour of gold. 
The Theflalians, who were at the fame time 
highly affiidted for his death, and equally fenfible of 
their obligations to him, made it their requcft, that 
thev might be permitted to celebrate at their fole ex- 
pence the obfequics of a general, who had devoted 
himfelf for their prefervation ; and that honourable 
privilege could not be refufed to their grateful zeal. 

His funeral was magnificent, efpecially in the fin- 
cere affli&ion of the Thebans and Theflalians. For, 
fays Plutarch, the external pomp of mourning, and 

thofe marks of forrow, which may be impofed by the 
public authority upon the people, are not always cer- 
tain proofs of their real fentiments. The tears which 
flow in private as well as public, the regret exprefled 
equally by great and fmall, the praifes given by the 
general and unanimous voice to a perfon who is no 
more, and from whom nothing farther is expected, 
are an evidence not to be queflioned, and an homage 
never paid but to virtue. Such were the obfequies of 
Pelopidas, and in my opinion, nothing more great and 
magnificent could be imagined. 

Thebes v/as not contented with lamenting Pelopi- 
das, but refolved to avenge him. A fmall army of 
feven thoufand foot and feven hundred horfe were im- 
mediately fent againft Alexander. The tyrant, who 
had not yet recovered the terror of his defeat, was in 
no condition to defend himfelf. He was obliged to 
reftore to the Theflalians the cities he had taken from 
them, to give the Magnefians, Phthians, and Acha2- 
ans their liberty, to withdraw his garrifons from their 
country, and to fwear that he would always obey the 
Thebans, and march at their orders againft all their 

enemies. 

Such a punifhment was very gentle. Nor, fays 
Plutarch, did it appear fufficient to the gods, or pro- 
portioned to his crimes : they had referved one for 
him worthy of a tyrant. Thebe his wife, who faw 

with horror and detection the cruelty and perfidy of 

her 
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her hufband, and had not forgot the leffons and ad- 
vice which Pelopidas had given her, whilft in prifor, 
entered into a confpiracy with her three brothers to 
kill him. The tyrant's whole palace was full of 
guards, who kept watch in the night ; but he placed 
little confidence in them, and as his life was in feme 
fort in their hands, he feared them the moft of all 
men- He lay in a high chamber, to which he afcend- 

ed by a ladder that was drawn up after his entrance. 
Near this chamber a great dog was chained to guard 
it. He was exceeding fierce, and knew no body but 
his mafter, Thebe, and the flave who fed him. 

The time pitched upon for the execution of the 
plot being arrived, Thebe fhut up her brothers during 
the day time, in an apartment near the tyrant's. 
When he entered it at night, as he was full of meat 
and wine, he fell into a deep fleep immediately. 
Thebe went out prefently after, and ordered the flave 
to take away the dog, that he might not difturb her 
huiband's repofe j and leaft the ladder fhould make a 
noife when her brothers came up by it, fhe covered 
the Heps of it with wool. All things being thus pre- 
pared, fhe made her brothers afcend, armed with dag- 
gers ; who, when they came to the door, were fei- 
zed witli terror, and would go no further. Thebe, 
quite out of her wits, threatened to awake the tyrant 
if they did not proceed immediately, and to difcover 
the plot to him. Their fhame and fear re-animated 
them : fhe made them enter, led them to the bed, 
and held the lamp herfelf, whilft they killed him with 
repeated wounds. The news of his death was im- 
mediately fpread through the city. His dead body 
was expofed to all fort of outrages,, trampled under 
foof by the people, and given for a prey to the dogs 
and vultures j ajuft reward for his violent oppreffions 

and dc tellable cruelties. 
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SfiCT. VII. Epaminondas is chofen general of the The* 

bans. His fecond attempt againjl Sparta. His ce- 
lebrated victory at Mantinea. His death and cha- 
racter. 

(</) |M pHE extraordinary profperity of Thebes was 
J no fmail fubjedt of alarm to the neighbouring 
ftates. Every thing was at that time in motion in 

Greece. A new war had fprung up between the Ar- 
cadians and the Eleans, which had occafioned another 
between the Arcadians themfelves. The people of 
Tegea had called in the Thebans to their aid, and 
thofe of Mantinea, the Spartans and Athenians. There 
were befides feveral other allies on each fide. The 
former gave Epaminondas the command of their troops, 
who immediately entered Arcadia, and encamped at 

Tegea, with defign to attack the Mantineans, who 

had quitted their alliance with Thebes to attach them- 
felves to Sparta. 

Being informed that Agefilaus had begun his march 
with his army, and advanced towards Mantinea, he 
formed an enterprize, which, he believed, would im- 
mortalize his name, and entirely reduce the power of 
the enemy. He left Tegea in the night with his ar- 
my, unknown to the Mantineans, and marched di- 
rectly to Sparta by a different rout from that of Age- 
filaus. He would undoubtedly have taken the city by 
furprize, as it had neither walls, defence nor troops : 
But happily for Sparta, a Cretan having made all pof- 
fible hafte to apprize Agefilaus of his defign, he im- 
mediately difpatched one of his horfe to advife the 
city of the danger that threatened it, and arrived there 
foon after in perfon. 

He had fcarce entered the town, when the The- 
bans were feen pafling the Eurotas, and coming on 
againft the city. Epaminondas, who perceived that 
his defign was difcovered, thought it incumbent on 

(J) A. M. 3641. Ant. J. C. 363. Xenoph, i, 7, p. 642 — 644, 

Plut. in Agefil, p. 615. Diod, p. 391, 3920 

him 
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him not to retire without fome attempt, (e) He 
therefore made his troops advance, and making ufe of 
valour in ftead of ftratagem, he attacked the city at 
feveral quarters, penetrated as far as the public place, 
and feized that part of Sparta which lay upon the fide 
of the river. Agefilaus made head every where, and 
defended himfelf with much more valour than could 
be expected from his years. He /aw well, that it 
was not now a time, as before, to fpare himfelf, and 
to aft only upon the defenfive j but that he had need 
of all his courage and daring, and to fight with all 
the vigour of defpair; means, which he had never 
ufed, nor placed his confidence in before, but which 
he employed with great fuccefs in the prefent dange- 
rous emergency. For by this happy defpair and pru- 
dent audacity, he in a manner fnatched the city out 
of the hands of Epaminondas. His fon Archidamu?, 
at the head of the Spartan youth, behaved with in- 
credible valour wherever the danger was greateft, and 
with his fmall troop, ftopt the enemy, and made head 
againft them on all fides. 

A young Spartan, named Ifadas, diftinguifhed him- 
felf particularly in this action. He was very hand- 
fom in the face, perfe<5Hy well ft aped, of an advanta- 

gious ftature, and in the flower of his youth. He 
had neither armour nor cloaths upon his body, which 
(hone with oil, and held a fpear in one hand, and a 
fword in the other. In this condition he quitted his 
houfe with theutmoft eager nefs, and breaking through 
the prefs of the Spartans that fought, he threw him- 
felf upon the enemy, gave mortal wounds at every 
blow, and laid all at his feet who oppofed him, with- 
out receiving any hurt himfelf; whether the enemy 
were difmayed at fo aftonifhing a fight, or, fays Plu- 
tarch, the gods took pleafure in preferving him upon 
account of his extraordinary valour. It is faid, the 
Ephori decreed him a crown after the battle in honour 
of his exploits, but afterwards fined him a thoufand 

(e) Polyb, ]. 9. p. 547, 

drachma's 
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drachma's (f) for having expofed himfclf to lb great a 
danger without arms. 

Epaminondas having failed of his aim, forefeeing 
that the Arcadians would certainly haften to the re- 
lief of Sparta, and not being willing to have them with 
all the Lacedaemonian forces upon his hands at the 
fame time, he returned with expedition to Tegea. 

The Lacedaemonians and Athenians, with their allies, 

followed him clofe in the rear. 

(g) That general, confidering his command was 
upon the point of expiring, that if he did not fight, 
his reputation might fuffer extremely, and that im- 
mediately after his retreat, the enemy would fall up- 
on the Theban allies, and entirely ruin them, he gave 

orders to his troops to hold themfelves in readinefs for 
battle. 

The Greeks had never fought amongft themfelves 
with more numerous armies. The Lacedaemonians 
confifted of more than twenty thoufand foot and two 
thoufand horfe ; the Thebans, of thirty thoufand foot 
and three thoufand horfe. Upon the right wing of 
the former, the Mantineans, Arcadians, and Lace- 
daemonians were pofted in one line; the Eleans and 
Achaeans, who were the weakefl of their troops, had 
the center, and the Athenians alone compofed the left 
wing. In the other army, the Thebans and Arca- 
dians were on the left, the Argives on the right, 
and the other allies in the center. The cavalry on 
each fide were difpofed in the wings. 

The Theban general marched in the fame order 

of battle, in which he intended to fight, that he might 
not be obliged, when he came up with the enemy, 
to lofe in the difpofition of his army, a time which 
cannot be too much faved in oreat enternrizes. 

O 1 

He did not march dire&ly, and with his front to 
the enemy, but in a column upon the hills with his 
left wing foremoft, as if he did not intend to fight 
that day. When he was over-againft them at a quar- 

(f) Five hundred li*vrc: % (g) Xenoph. 1. 7. p. 645—647. 

ter 
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ter of a league's diftance, he made his troops halt and 
lay down their arms, as if he defigned to encamp 
there. The enemy in effect were deceived by that 



iland, and reckoning no longer upon a battle, they 
quitted their arms, difperfed themfelves about the 
camp, and fuffered that ardor to extinguifh, which 



the near approach of a battle is wont to kindJe in the 
hearts of the foldiers, 

Epaminondas however by fuddenly wheeling his 
troops to the right, having changed his column into 

a line, and having drawn out the choice troops, whom 
he had exprefsly ported in front upon his march, he 
made them double their files upon the front of his left 
wing, to add to its ftrength, and to put it into a 
condition to attack in a point the Lacedaemonian 



phalanx, which, by the movement he had made, 



faced it direAJy. He ordered the center and right 
wing of his army to move very flow, and to halt be- 
fore they came up with the enemy, that he might 
not hazard the event of the battle upon troops, of 
which he had no great opinion, 



H 



by 



chofen troops, which he commanded in perfon, and 
which he had formed in a column to attack the ene- 
my in a point like a galley, fays Xenophom He 
aflured himfelf, that if he could penetrate the Lace- 
daemonian phalanx, in which the enemy's principal 
force confifted, he fhould not find it difficult to 
rout the reft of their army, by charging upon the 
right and left with his victorious troops. 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left 
wing from coming to the fupport of their right againffc 
his intended attack, he made a detachment of his horfe 
and foot advance out of the line, and ported them up- 
on the rifing ground in a readinefs to flank the A- 
thenians ; as well to cover his right, as to alarm 
them, and give them reafon to apprehend being taken 



tain their right. 



themfelves, if they advanced to fuf- 



After 
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After having difpofed his whole army in this man 



ner, he moved on to charge the enemy with the 



whole weight of his column. They were ftrangely 
furprized when they faw Epaminondas advance to- 
wards them in this order, and refumed their arms, 



to their ranks. 



made all the hafte they 



Whilft Epaminondas marched againft the enemy, 
the cavalry that covered his flank on the left, the beft 
at that time in Greece, entirely compofed of The- 
bans and ThelTalians, had orders to attack the ene- 



my's horfe. The Theban general, whom nothing 



efcaped, had artfully beftowed bowmen, fling 
dartmen, in the intervals of his horfe ; in order to 
begin the diforder of the enemy's cavalry, by a pre- 
vious difcharge of a fhower of arrows, ftones, and 
javelins, upon them. The other army had negle&ed 
to take the fame precaution, and had made another 
fault, not lefs confiderable, in giving as much depth 
to the fquadrons, as if they had been a phalanx. By 
this means, their horfe were incapable of fupporting 
long the charge of the Thcbans. After having 
made feveral ineffectual attacks with great lofs, they 
were obliged to retire behind their infantry. 

In the mean time, Epaminondas with his body of 
foot, had charged the Lacedemonian phalanx. The 
troops fought on both fides with incredible ardour ; 
both the Thebans and Lacedaemonians being refolved 
to perifh rather than yield the glory of arms to their 
rivals. They began by %hting with the fpear, and 
thofe firft arms being foon broken in the fury of the 
combat, they charged each other fword in hand. 
The refiftance was equally obftinate, and the (laugh- 
ter very great on both fides. The troops defpifing 
danger, and defiring only to diftinguifti themfelves by 
the greatnefs of their aftions, chofe rather to die in 
their ranks, than to lofe a ftep of their ground. 
The furious {laughter on both fides having conti- 



nued a great while without the victory 



either, 
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either, Epaminondas, to force it to declare for him, 
thought it his duty to make an extraordinary effort in 
perfon, without regard to the danger of his own life. 
He formed therefore a troop of the braveft and mod 
determinate about him, and putting himfelf at the 
head of them, he made a vigorous charge upon the ene- 
my, where the battle was moft warm, and wounded 
the general of the Lacedaemonians with the fir ft jave- 
lin he threw. His troop, by his example, having 
wounded or killed all who flood in their way, broke 
and penetrated the phalanx. The Lacedaemonians, 
difmayed by the prefence of Epaminondas, and over- 
powered by the weight of that intrepid party, were 
reduced to give ground. The grofs of the Theban 
troops, animated by their general's example and fuc- 
cefs, drove back the enemy upon his right and left, 
and made a great {laughter of them. But fome troops 
of the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas aban- 
doned himfelf too much to his ardor, fuddenly rallied, 
and returning to the fight, charged him with afhower 
of javelins. Whilft he kept off part of thofe dares, 
fhunned fome of them, fenced off others, and was 
fighting with the moft heroic valour, to alfure the 
vi&ory to his army, a Spartan, named Callicrates, 
gave him a mortal wound with a javelin in the breaft 
acrofs his cuirafs. The wood of the javelin being 
broke off", and the iron head continuing in the wound, 
the torment was infupportable, and he fell immediate- 
ly. The battle began around him with new fury, 
the one fide ufing their utmoft endeavours to take him 
alive, and the other to fave him. The Thebans 
gained their point at laft, and carried him off, after 
having put the enemy to flight. They did not pur- 
fue them far, and returning immediately, contented 
themfelves with remaining matters of the field and of 
the dead^ without making any advantage of their 
victory, or undertaking any thing farther, as if they 
flayed for the orders of their general. 

The cavalry, difmayed by the accident of Epami- 
nondas, 
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jnondas, whom they believed to be dead, and Teeming 
rather vanquifhed than vi&orious, negle&ed to purfue 
their fuccefs in the fame manner, and returned to their 
former port. 

Whilft this pa fled on the left wing of the Thebans, 
the Athenian horfe attacked their cavalry on the right. 
But as the latter, befides the fuperiority of number, 
had the advantage of being feconded by the light in- 
fantry ported in their intervals, they charged the A- 
thenians rudely, and having galled them extremely 
with their darts, they were broke and obliged to fly. 
After having difperfed and repulfed them in this man- 
ner, inftead of purfuing them, they thought proper to 
turn their arms againft the Athenian foot, which they 
took in flank, put into diforder, and pufhed with 
great vigour. Juft as they were ready to turn tail, 
the general of the P^lean cavalry, who commanded a 
body of referve, feeing the danger of that phalanx, 
came upon the fpur to its relief, charged the Theban 
horfe, who cxpe&ed nothing fo little, forced them to 
retreat, and regained from them their advantage. At 
the fame time, the Athenian cavalry, which had been 
routed at firft, finding they were not purfued, rallied 
themfelves, and inftead of going to the afiiftance of 
their foot, which was roughly handled, they attacked 
the detatchment ported by the Thebans upon the 
heights without the line, and put it to the fword. 

After thefe different movements, and this alterna- 
tive of lofles and advantages, the troops on both fides 
flood ftill and refted upon their arms, and the trum- 
pets of the two armies, as if by confent, founded the 
retreat at the fame time. Each party pretended to 
the viftcry, and crc£ted a trophy j the Thebans, be- 
caufe they had defeated the right wing, and remain- 
ed marten, of the field of battle ; the Athenians, be- 
caufe they had cut the detachment in pieces. And 
from this point of honour, both fides refufed at firffc 
to afk leave to bury their dead, which, with the an- 

tients, was confefting their defeat. The Lacedaemo- 
nians 
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nians however fent firft to demand that permiflion 



after which, the reft had 
the laft duties to the flain. 



10 thoughts but of paying 

Such was the event of the famous battle of Man- 
tinea. Xenopbon, in his relation of it, recommends 
the difpofition of the Theban troops, and the order 
of battle, to the reader's attention, which he defcribes 
as a man of knowledge and experience in the art of 
war. And Monfieur Follard, who juftly looks upon 
Epaminondas as one of the greateft generals Greece 
ever produced, in his defcription of the fame battle, 
ventures to call it the mafterpiece of that great captain. 



Epaminondas 



The 



having 



that he would expire as foon-as the head of the dart 
was drawn out of it. Thofe words gave all that 
were prefent the utmoft forrow and affliction, who 
were inconfolable on feeing fo great a man about to 
die, and to die without ifiue. For him, the 
concern he exprefled was about his arms, and the fuc- 
cefs of the battle. When they fliewed him his fhield, 
and allured him that the Thebans had gained the vic- 
ory; turning towards his friends with a calm and fe- 




ene air ; <c D 



c 



my life, but as the beg 



this day as 



happinefs, and the completion of my glory, I 



Thebes triumphant, proud Sp 
Greece delivered from 
the reft, I do not rec 



I 



iflue ; Leu£tra and Mantinea are two illuftrious 
daughters, that will not fail to keep my name alive, 
„j _ — frnit it to pofterity." Having fpoke to 



Theban 



his effect, he drew the i 
wound, and expired. 
Jt may be truly faid, 

red with this great man j whom Cicero * feems to 
rank above all the illuftrious men Greece ever produ- 

* Epaminondas; princeps, meo judicio, Graciae. Awd* Shaft. U i. 

ccd, 
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ced. * Juftin is of the fame opinion, when he fays, 
That as a dart is no longer in a condition to wound 
when the point of it is blunted ; fo Thebes, after ha- 
ving loft its general, was no longer formidable to its 
enemies, and its power feemed to have loft its edge, 
and to be annihilated by the death of Epaminondas, 
Before him, that city was not diftinguifhed by any 
memorable a£lion, and afterwards, it was not famous 
for its virtues but misfortunes, till it funk into its ori- 
ginal obfcurity ; fo that it faw its glory take birth, and 
expire with this great man. 

It has been f doubted, whether he was a more ex- 
cellent captain or good man. He fought not power 
for Inmfelf, but for his country ; and was fo perfect- 
ly void of felf-intereft, that at his death, he was not 
worth the expences of his funeral. Truly a philoso- 
pher, and poor out of tafte, he defpifed riches, with- 
out affecting any reputation from that contempt; and 
if Juftin may be believed, he coveted glory as little as 
he did money. It was always againft his will that 
commands were conferred upon him, and he behaved 
bimfelf in them in fuch a manner, as did more ho- 
nour to dignities, than dignities to him. 

Though poor himfelf, and without any eftate, his 
very poverty, by drawing upon him the eftcem and 
confidence of the rich, gave him the opportunity of 
doing good to others. One of his friends being in 
great neceffity, Epaminondas fent him to a very rich 
citizen, with orders to afk him for a thoufand crowns (h) 

{b) A talent. 

* Nam ficuti telo, fi primam 
adem pnefregeris, reliqtfo f crro vim 
noccndi fuftuleris 5 fie illo velut 
raucrone tela ablato duce The- 
fcnorum, rei quoque publicas vires 
hebetate funt : ut non tarn ilium 
amififle, quam cum illo omnes in- 
tcriifle viderentur. Nam nequs 
hune ante duccm ullum me mora- 

bile bellum geflcre, ncc poftea vir- 
tutibus, fed dadibus, infigncs fuc- 

rc: ut rnanifcftum fit, patriae glo- 

Vo L. v. 



nam et natam et cxtlnflam cum 
eo fuifle. Jtiftin. I, 6, c, 8. 

f Fuit ince'tum, vir melior ant 
dux effet. Nam imperium non 
fibi Temper fed patria? qureuvit j et 
pecunia? adco pa reus fuit, ut fump- 
tus funrri defucrk. Gloriae quo- 
que ncn cupidicr, quam pecun'^ ? 
quippe recufanti om.'iia impcria In- 
ge if a funt, honcrefque ita gcJ^t, 
ut orn:irr!cnr»:m r. r n accipere, fed 

darcipfi dignkati vid?retur. Jul***. 

o ' in 
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in his name. That rich man coming to his houfe, to 
know his motives for directing his friend to him upon 
fuch an errand j (/) Why, replied Epaminondas, it is 
becaufe this honcft man is in want, and you are rich 

He had f cultivated thofe generous and noble fenti- 
ments in himfelf by the ftudy of polite learning and 
philofophy, which he had made his ufual employment 

and fole delight from his earliefl infancy ; fo that it 
was furprizing, and a queftion frequently afked, how, 
and at what time, it was poffible for a man, always 
bufy amongfl books, to attain, or rather feize, the 
knowledge of the art military in fo great a degree of 
perfection. Fond of leifure, which 



ftudy of philofophy, his darling paflion, he ftiunned 



public employments, and made no intercfts but to ex- 
clude himfelf from them. His moderation concealed 
him fo well, that he lived obfcure, and almoft un- 
known. His merit however difcovered him. He 
was taken from his folitude by force to be placed at 
the head of armies ; and he demonftrated that philo- 
fophy, though generally in contempt with thofe who 
afpire at the glory of arms, is wonderfully ufeful in 
forming heroes. For befides its being a great advance 
towards conquering the enemy to know how to con- 
quer one's felf, in this fchool || antiently were taught 
the great maxims of true policy, the rules of every 
kind of duty, the motives for a due difcharge of them, 
what we owe our country, the right ufe of authori- 
ty, wherein true courage conlifisj in a word, the 
qualities that form the good citizen, (iattTman, and 
great captain. 

He poflefled all the ornaments of the mind : he 
had the talent of fpeaking in perfection, and was well 

(/) Plut. de pracept. relpub. gcr. p. Scq. 

* c/ Or; #p>55"05j bittbv, xr@* nillitiie fcicntla homini inter liters 

f Jam litcranim ftudium, ?am . H rhe J uorh °f Plat *> Xm \ 
philofophUc doclrina tanta, utmi- ?f?"> and ^ijl&tk arc proofs cj 



jr 1 — — ? • ; • 

labile vidcretur, unde tam infignis " 



Z 



ver 
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verfed in the moft fublime fcienccs. But a modeft 
referve threw a veil over all thofe excellent qualities, 
which ftill augmented their value, and of which, he 
knew not what it was to be oftentatious. Spintharus, 
in giving his- chara£ter, faid, (/') that he never had 
met with a man^ who knew morc 9 and fpohe lefs. 

It may be faid therefore of Epaminondas, that he 
falfified the proverb, which treated the Boeotians as 
grofs and ftupid. This was their common * charac- 
teriftic, and was imputed to the grofs air of the coun- 
try, as the Athenian delicacy of tafte was attributed 
to the fubtlety of the air they breathed, Horace fays, 
that to judge of Alexander from his bad tafte of poe- 
try, one would fwear him a true Bosotian. 

Boeotian in crajjo jurares cere natum. Epift. I. 1. 2. 
In thick Boeotian air you'd fwear him born. 

When Alcibiades was reproached with having little 
inclination for mufick, he thought fie to make this 

excufc ; // is for Thehans \ to fing as they dc^ who 
hiGiv not bozo to [beak. Pindar and Plutarch, who 
have very little of the foil in them, and who arc 
proofs that genius is of all nations, do themfelves con- 
demn the ftupidity of their countrymen. Epaminon- 
das did honour to his country, not only by the great- 
nefs of his military exploits, but by that fort of me- 
rit, which refults from elevation of genius, and the 
ftudy of fcience. 

I {hall conclude his portrait and character with a 
circumftance, that gives place in nothing to all hi> 
other excellencies, and which may in fome fenfe be 
preferred to them, as it exprefies a good heart, and ;i 
tender and fenfible fpirit ; qualities, very rare amo:-:: ft 
the great, but infinitely more eftimablc than all tuuf; 
fplendid attributes, which the vulgar of mankind lv:;i- 

(k) Plut. de audit, p. 39. 

* Inter locorum naturas quan- Thebis, itaquc pingues Ti. jh.ir.I, 

turn intrifit, videmus A the- Cic. de Fato, n, 7. 

nis tenue ccclum, e:: quo acutiorcs *f ivere ^reja c 

etiam fctantur Auici j craflum 

O 2 niOiilv 
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monly gaze at with admiration, and feem almoft the 
only objects worthy either of being imitated or en- 
vied. The victory at Leuftra had drawn the eyes 
and admiration of all the neighbouring people upon 
Epaminondas, who looked upon him as the fupport 
and reftorer of Thebes, as the triumphant conqueror 
of Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece; in a word, 
as the greateft man, and the mod excellent captain 
that ever was in the world. In the midfl: of this uni- 
verfal applaufe, fo capable of making the general of 
an army forget the man for the viftor, Epaminondas 
little fenfible to fo affe&ing and fo deferved a glory, 
(/) My joy, fa id he, arifes from my fenfe of That, 
which the news cf ?ny victory will give my father and 
wy mother. 

Nothing in hiflory feems fo valuable to me as fuch 
fentiments, which do honour to human nature, and 
proceed from a heart, which neither falfe glory, ncr 
falfe greatnefs have corrupted. I confefs it is with 
grief, f fee thefe noble fentiments daily expire amongft 
us, efpecially in perfons, whofc birth and rank raife 
them above others, who, too frequently, are neither 
good fathers, good fons, good hufbands, nor good 
friends, and who would think it a difgrace to them 
to exprefs fcr a father and mother the tender regard, 
of which we have here fo fine an example from a 
pagan. 

'Till Epaminondas's time, two cities had exercifed 

alternately a kind of empire over all Greece. The 
jufticc and moderation of Sparta had at firft acquired 
it a difiinguifhed preheminence, which the pride and 
haughtinefs of its generals, and efpecially of Paufa- 
nias, foon loft it. The Athenians, till the Pelopon- 
nefian war, held the firft rank, but in a manner fcarce 
difcernible in any other refpeft, than their care in ac- 
quitting thcmfelvcs worthily, and in giving their in- 
feriors juft reafon to believe themfelves their equals. 
They judged at that time, and very juflly, that the 

{/) Plut. in Curie I. p. 215. 

2 true 
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true method of commanding, and of continuing their 
power, was to evidence their fuperiority only by fer- 
vices and benefactions. Thofe times, fo glorious for 
Athens, were of about forty five years continuance, 
and they retained a part of that preheminence during 
the twenty feven years of the Peloponnefian war, 
which make in all the kventy two, or feventy three 
years, which Demofthenes gives to the duration of 
their empire (w) : But for this latter fpace of time, 
the Greeks, difgufted by the haughtinefs of Athens, 
received no laws from that city without reluctance. 
Hence the Lacedaemonians became again the arbiters 
of Greece, and continued fo from the time Lyfander 
made himfelf matter of Athens, till the firft war un- 
dertaken by the Athenians, after their re-eftablifhment 
by Conon, to withdraw themfclves and the reft of 
the Greeks from the tyranny of Sparta, which was 
now grown more infolent than ever. At length, 
Thebes difputed the fupremacy, and, by the exalted 
merit of a finglc man, faw itfelf at the head of all 
Greece. But that glorious condition was of no long 
continuance, and the death of Epaminondas, as we 
have already obferved, plunged it again into the ob- 
fcurity in which he found it. 

Demofthenes remarks, in the paflage above cited, 
that the preheminence granted voluntarily either to 
Sparta or Athens, was a preheminence of honour, not 
of dominion, and that the intent of Greece was to 
preferve a kind of equality and independance in the 
other cities. Hence, fays he, when the governing 
city attempted to afcribe to itfelf what did not belong 
to it, and aimed at any innovations contrary to the 
rules of juftice, and eftablifhed cuftoms, all the Greeks 
thought themfclves obliged to have recourfe to arms, 
and without any motive of perfonal difcontent, to e- 
fpoufe with ardor the caufe of the injured. 

I fhall add here another very judicious reflection 
from Polybius («). He attributes the wife conduct of 

(m) Demoft, Philip. 3. p. 89. {n J Polyb. 1, 7. p. 488, 

O 3 the 
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the Athenians, in the times I fpeak of, to the ability 
o L the generals, who were then at the head of their 
affairs ; and he makes ufe of a comparifon, which 
explains, not unhappily, the character of that people, 
A vefTel without a mailer, fays he, is expofed to great 
dangers, when every one infills upon its being fleered 
according to his opinion, and will comply with no 
other meafuies. If then a rude ftorm attacks it, the 
common danger conciliates and unites them, they 
abandon themfelves to the pilot's fkil], and all the 
rowers doing their duty, the fhip is faved, and in a 
flate of fecurity. But if the tempeft ceafes, and 
when the weather grow r s calm again, the difcord of 
the mariners revives; if they will hearken no longer 
to the pilot, ami fome are for continuing their voyage, 
whiift others refolve to flop in the midft of the courfe ; 
if on one fide they loofe their fails, and furl them on 
the other; it often happens, that after having efcaped 
the moft violent llorms, they are fhipwrecked even in 
the port, This, fays Polybius, is a natural image of 
the Athenian republic. As long as it fuftered itfelf to 
be guided by the wife counfelsofan Ariftides, a The- 
miltocles, a Pericles, it came off victorious, from 
the gn.McCit dangers. But profperity blinded and 
ruincl it ; following no longer any thing but 
c<: price, and being become too infolent to be ad- 
vnbd or governed, it plunged itfelf into the greateft 
misfortunes. 

S: CT. VI II. Death cf Evrgcras ling of Salamin. 

Nl codes his Jon Juccccds him. Admirable character 
of that prince. 

(o) HP H E third year of the ioift Olympiad, foon 

afcer the 7'hebans had deflroyed Platseae and 
Thefp icU, as has been obferved bciore, Kva^oras, king 
of Salamin in the ifle of Cyprus, of whom much 
has been faid in the preceding volume, was affafli- 
nated by one of his eunuchs. His fon Nicocles fuc- 

\\ A. M. 3630. Ant. J. C. 374. DicJ. J. 15. p. 363. 

cceded 
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ceeded him. He had a fine model before him in the 
perfon of his father ; and he feemed to make it his 
duty to be entirely intent upon treading in his fleps 
(/>). When he took pofleffion of the throne, he 
found the public treafures entirely exhaufted, by the 
great expences his father had been obliged to be at in 
the long war between him and the king of Perfia. 
He knew that the generality of princes, upon like 00 
cafions, thought every means jufl: for the re-eftablifh- 
ment of their affairs ; but for him, he acSted upon dif- 
ferent principles. In his reign there was no talk of 
banifhment, taxes, and connfcation of eflates. The 
public felicity was his fole objedt, and juftice his fa- 
vourite virtue. He difcharged the deb':s of the ftatc 
gradually, not by cruihing the people with excefiive 
impofts, but by retrenching all unncceffary cxpence?, 
and by ufing a wife oeconomy in the administration 
of his revenue, (q) " lam afiured, faid he, tl:at no 
cc citizen can complain that I have done him the ler.il: 

" wrong, and I have the fatisfaaion to know, that 
cc I have enriched many with an unfparing hand." 

He believed this kind of vanity, if it be vanity, might 
be permitted in a prince, and that it was glorious for 
him to have it in his power to make his fubjects fuel 1 
a defiance. 

(r) He piqued himfelf alfo in particular upon ano- 
ther virtue, which is the more admirable in princes, 
as very uncommon in their fortune ; I mean tempe- 
rance. It is mo ft amiable, bat very difficult, in an 
age and a fortune, to which every thing is lawful, and 
wherein pleafurc, armed with all her arts and attrac- 
tions, is continuaiiv lying in ambuih for a young 

prince, and preventing his d eft res, to make a long re- 
finance again ft the violence and innnuaiion of her foft 
aHaults. Nicocles rrloricd in having never known 



anv woman befides his wife during his reign, and was 
amazed that all otl.er contra&s of civil focicty fhould 

(p) Ifocrat. in Niece, p. 64. ( ?) Ibid, p. 65, 66. (/•) Ib'd. 
p. 67. 

O 4 be 
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be treated with due regard, whilft that of marriage, 
the moft facred and inviolable of obligations, was broke 
through with impunity; and that men fhould notblufli 
to commit an infidelity in refpecl to their wives, of 
which fhould their wives be guilty, it would throw 
them into the utmoft anguifh and defpair. 

What I have faid of the juftice and temperance of 
Nicocles, Jfocrates puts into that prince's own mouth; 
and it is not probable that he fhould make him fpeak 
in fuch a manner, if his conduct had not agreed with 
fuch fentimcnts. It is in a difcourfe, fuppofed to 
be addreffed by that king to his people, wherein he 
defcribes to them the duties of fubjedis to their prin- 
ces ; love, refpe#, obedience, fidelity, and devotion 
to their fervice ; and to engage them more effectually 
to the difchargeof thofe duties, he does notdifdain to 

give them an account of his own conduct and fenti- 
ments. 

(j) In another difcourfe, which precedes this, It- 
erates explains to Nicocles all the duties of the fove- 
reign ty, and makes excellent reflections upon that 
fubjeci, of which I can repeat here only a very fmall 
part. He begins by telling him that the virtue of 
private perfons is much better fupported than his own, 
by the mediocrity of their condition, by the employ- 
ment and cares infeparable from it, by the misfor- 
tunes to which they are frequently expofed, by their 
diftaiicc from plcafures and luxury, and particularly, 
by the liberty which their friends and relations have 
of giving them advice; whereas the generality of 
princes have none of thefe advantages. He adds, that 
a king, who would make bimfelf capable of govern- 
ing well, ought to avoid an idle and una&ive life, 
ihould fct apart a proper time for bufinefs and the 
public affairs, fhould form his council of the moft able 
and experienced perfons in his kingdom, fhould en- 
deavour to make himfeif as much fupcrior to others 
by his merit snd wifdom, as he is by his dignity, and 

(5) Iilcrat. ad Niece. 

efpccial/v 
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especially acquire the love of his fubje&s, and for that 
purpofe love them fincerely, and look upon himfelf 
as their common father, " Perfift, faid he, in the 
u religion you have received from your fore- fathers, 
u but be aflured that the moft grateful adoration and 
" facrifiee that you can offer to the Divinity, is that 
u of the heart, in rendering yourfelf good and juft. 
" Shew upon all occafions fo high a regard for 
" truth, that a fingle word from you, may be 
" more confided in than the oath of others. Be a 
warriour by your ability in military affairs, and by 
" fuch a warlike provifion as may intimidate your 
<c enemies ; but let your inclinations be pacific, and 
u be rigidly exa£l in never pretending to, or under- 
u taking any thing unjuftly. The only certain proof 
" that you have reigned well, will be the power of 
" bearing this teftimony to yourfelf ; that your peo- 
<c pie are become both more happy, and more wife, 
under your government. " 
What feems to me moft remarkable in this dif- 
courfe, is, that the advice which Ifocrates gives the 
king is neither attended with praifes, nor with t iofe 
ftudied refervations and artificial turns, without wire h 

fearful and modeft truth dares not venture to approach 
the throne. This is moft worthy of applaufe, and 
more for the prince's than for the writer's praife. 
Nicocles, far from being; offended at thefe counfel , 



received them with joy ; and to exprefs his gratitude 
to Ifocrates, made him a prefent of twenty talents, 
that is to fay, twenty thoufand crowns (/)• 



(u) Plut, in vit. Ifcc. p. S3S 
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Sect. IX. Artaxerxes Mnemon undertakes the reduction 
ef Egypt. Iphicrates the Athenian is appointed gene- 

ral of the Athenian troops. The enterprise tnifcarrm 
by the ill conduct of Pharnabafus the Perfian ge* 
neraL 

(u) A RTAXERXES, after having given his peo- 

pie a relaxation of feveral years, had formed 
the defign of reducing Egypt, which had lhaken ofi 
the Perfian yoke long before, and made great prepara- 
tions for war for that purpofe. Achoris, who then reign- 
ed in Egypt, and had given Evagoras powerful aid a- 
gainft the Perfians, forefeeing the ftorm, raifed abun- 
dance of troops of his own fubjecls, and took into his 
pay a great body of Greeks, and other auxiliary fol- 
diers, of whom Chabrias had the command (*). He 
had accepted that office without the authority of the 
republic. 

Pharnabafus, having been charged with this war, 
fent to Athens to complain that Chabrias had enga- 
ged himfelf to ferve againft his mafter, and threaten- 
ed the republic with the king's refentment, if he was 
not immediately recalled. He demanded at the fame 

time Iphicrates, another Athenian, who was looked 
upon as one of the moll excellent captains of Ills 
time, to give him the command of the body of Greek 
troops in the fervice of his mafter. The Athenian?, 
who had a great intereft in the continuance of the 
king's friendfliip, recalled Chabrias, and ordered him 
upon pain of death to repair to Athens by a certain 
day. Iphicrates was fent to the Perfian army. 

The preparations of the Perfians went on fo flow]*/, 

that two whole years elapfed before they entered up- 
on adtion. (y) Achoris king of Egypt died in that 
time, and was fucceeded by Pfemmuthis, who reign- 
ed but a year. Nephreritus was the next, and four 

(«1 A. M. 3627. Ant. J. c. 377. DkxJ. 1. 15. p. 328 & 347, 
(x) Cor. Kef. in Chab. Sc la Iphic. ty) Eufeb. in Chron. 

mcniLs 
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months after Ne&anebis, who reigned ten or twelve 
years. 

{% ) Artaxerxes, to draw more troops out of Greece,' 
fent ambafladors thither, to declare to the feveral ftates, 
that the king's intent was they mould all live in peace 
with each other conformably to the treaty of An- 
talcides, that all garrifons mould be withdrawn, and 
all the cities fuffered to enjoy their liberty under their 
refpeftive laws. All Greece received this declaration 
with pleafure except the Thebans, who refufed to con-" 
form to it. 

(a) At length, every thing being in a readinefs for 
the invafion of Egypt, a camp was formed at Acjc, 
fince called Ptolemais, in Paleftine, the place appoint- 
ed for the general rendezvous. In a review there, the 
army was found to confifl: of two hundred thoufand 
Perfians, under the command of Pharnabafus, and 
twenty thoufand Greeks under Iphicrates. The for- 
ces at fea were in proportion to thofe at land ; their 
fleet confifting of three hundred galleys, befides two 
hundred vcfTels of thirty oars, and a prodigious num- 
ber of barks to tranfport the neceffary provifions for 

the fleet and army. 

The army and fleet began to move at the fame time, 
and that they might a& in concert, they fepa rated 
from each other as little as poflible. The war was to 
open with the fiege of Pelufium ; but fo much time 
had been given the Egyptians, that Nedtanebis had 
rendered the approach tn it impracticable both by fea 
and land. The fleet therefore, inftead of making a 
defeent, as had been projected, failed forwards, and 
entered the mouth of the Nile called Mendefium; 
The Nile at that time emptied itfelf into the fea by 
feven different channels, of which only two * remain 
at this day ; and at each of thofe mouths there was a 
fort with a good garrifon to defend the entrance. 

(%) A. M. 3630. Ant. J. C. 374. Dicd.i. 15. p. 355. 
(a) Diod. p. 35S, 359. 

* Dauiictu and Rofetta. 
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Mendefium not being fo well fortified 



fi 



defcent was made with no great difficulty. The 
fort was carried fword in hand, and no quarter given 
to thofe who were found in it. 

After this fignal action, Iphicrates thought it ad- 
vi fable to re-imbark upon the Nile without lofs of 

is the caoital of EffVDt. If 
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recovered the panic, into which fo formidable an inva- 
sion and the blow already received had thrown them, 
they had found the capital without any defence, it had 
inevitably fallen into their hands, and all Egypt been 
re-conquered. But the grofs of the army not being 
arrived, Pharnabafus believed it necefiary to wait its 
coming up, and would undertake nothing, till he had 
re-aflcmbled all his troops; under pretext, that they 
would then be invincible, and that there would be no 
obftacle capable of wkhftanding them. 

Iphicrates, who knew that in affairs of war efpe- 
cially, there are certain favourable and decifive mo* 
merits, which it is abfolutely proper to feize, judged 
quite differently, and in defpair to fee an opportunity 
Suffered to efcape, that might never be retrieved, he 
made prefiing inftances for permiffion to go at leaft 
with the twenty thoufand men under his command. 
Pharnabafus refufed to comply with that demand out of 
abjeft jealoufy ; apprehending, that if the enterprize 
fucceeded, the whole glory of the war would redound 
to Iphicrates. This delay gave the Egyptians time 
to look about them. They drew all their troops to- 
gether into a body, put a good garrifon into Mem- 
phis, and with the reft of their army kept the field, 
and harrafled the Perfians in fuch a manner, that they 
prevented their advancing farther into the country, 
After which came on the inundation of the Nile, 
which laying all Egypt under water, the Perfians were 
obliged to return into Phoenicia, having firft loft in- 
effectually the beft part of their troops. 

Thus 
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Thus this expedition, which had coft immenfe 
fums, and for which the preparations alone had given 
fo much difficulty for upwards of two years, entirely 
mifcarried, and produced no other effeft, than an ir- 
reconcileable enmity between the two generals, who 
had the command of it, Pharnabafus, to excufe him- 
felf, accufed Iphicrates of having prevented its fuccefs ; 
and Iphicrates, with much more reafon, laid all the 
fault upon Pharnabafus, But well a (lured that the 
Perfian lord would be believed at his court in prefe- 
rence to him, and remembering what had happened 
to Conon, to avoid the fate of that illuftrious Athe- 
nian, he chofe to retire fecretly to Athens in a fmall 
velTel which he hired. Pharnabafus caufed him to be 
accufed there, of having rendered the expedition a- 
gainft Egypt abortive. The people of Athens made 
anfwer, that if he could be convi&ed of that crime* 
he fhould be punifhed as he deferved. But his inno- 
cence was too well known at Athens to give him any 
difquiet upon that account. It does not appear that 
he was ever called in queftion about it ; and fome 
time after, the Athenians declared him fole admiral 
of their fleet. 

(b) Moftof the projects of the Perfian court mif- 
carried by their flownefs in putting them in execu- 
tion. Their generals hands were tied up, and no- 
thing was left to their difcretion. They had a plan 
of condudi in their inftru£iions, from which they did 
not dare to depart. If any accident happened, that 
had not been forefeen and provided for, they muft 
wait for new orders from court, and before they arri- 
ved, the opportunity was entirely loft. Iphicrates, 
having obferved that Pharnabafus took his refolutions 
with all the prefence of mind and penetration, that 
could be defircd in an accomplifhed general (V), afk- 
ed him one day, how it happened that he was fo 
quick in his views, and fo flow in his a&ions : // is, 

(/•) Died. p. 358, (c) Ibid, p. 357, 

replied 
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replied Pharnabafus, becaufe my views depend only up* 
on ?/i6) but their execution upon my majter. 

Sect. X. The Lacedcemonians fend yfgejilaus to the 
aid of Tacbosy who had revolted from the P erf am, 
"The king of Sparta's actions in Egypt. His death. 
The great eft part of the provinces revolt againft Ar- 
taxerxes. 

(d) AFTER the battle of Mafttinea, both parties, 

equally weary of the war, had entered into a 
general peace with all the other ftates of Greece, up- 
on the king of Perfia's plan, by which the enjoyment 
of its laws and liberties was fecured to each City, and 
the Meflenians included in it, notwithstanding all the 
oppofition and intrigues of the Lacedaemonians to pre- 
vent it. Their rage upon this occafion feparated them 
from the other Greeks. They were the only people 
who refolded to continue the war, from the hope of 
recovering the whole country of Medcnia in a fhort 
time. That refolution, of which Agefilaus was the 
author, occafioncd him to be juftly regarded as a vio- 
lent andobftinatc man, infatiable of irlorv and com- 

♦ . • 

mand, who was not afraid of involving the repub- 
lic again in inevitable misfortunes from the necefEty 
to which the want of money expofed them of bor- 
rowing great funis and of levying great imports, in- 
ftead of taking the favourable opportunity of conc' r :- 
ding a peace, and of putting an end to all their "evils', 

(e) Whilfe this palled in Greece, Taehos, who had 
afcended the throne of Egypt, drew together as many 
troops as he could, to defend himfelf againft the king 
of Perfia, who meditated a new invahon of Fgypt, 
notwithftanding the ill fuccefs of his paft endeavor: v -; 
to reduce that kingdom. 

For this purpofe, Tachos fent into Greece, and 
obtained a body of troops from the L^cedaemonianr, 

(/) Plut. in Aj/fil, p. 616 — 61S. Died. J. i r. p. 397 — &.c it 

\v) A.M. 3:14.1. Ant. J, C. 363. lieno-h, dc rcg, Agcfh. p*f£;» 

Cor. xv-jf . in A^c.'il, c, S« 

with 
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with Agefilaus to command them, whom he promifed 
to make generaliffimo of his army. The Lacdaemo* 
nians were exafperated againft Artaxerxes , from his 
having forced them to include the Meftenians in the 
late peace, and were fond of taking this occafion to 
cxprefs their refentment. Chabrias went alfo into 
the fervice of Tachos, but of his own head, and 
without the republic's participation. 

This commiffion did Agefilaus no honour. It was 
thought below the dignity of a king of Sparta, and a 



great captain, who had made his name glorious through- 



out the world, and was then more than eighty years 
old, to receive the pay of an Egyptian, and to fervea 
Barbarian, who had revolted againft his matter. 

When he landed in Egypt, the king's principal 
generals, and the great officers of his houfe, came to 
his fliip to receive, and make their court to him. 
The reft of the Egyptians were as foJlicitous to fee 
him from the great expectation which the name and 
renown of Agefilaus had excited in them, and came 
in multitudes to the fhore for that purpofe. But when 
inftead of a great and magnificent prince, according to 
the idea his exploits had given them of him, they law 
nothing fplcndid or majeftic either in his perfon or equi- 
page,andfawonly an old man of a mean afpcciand fniall 
body, without any appearance, and dreft in a bad robe 
of very coarfe ftuff, they were feized with an immo- 
derate difpofition to laugh, and applied the fable of 
the mountain in labour to him. 

When he met king Tachos, and had joined his 
troops with thofe of Egypt, he was very much fur- 
prized at not being appointed general cf the whole ar- 
my, as he expe&ed, but only of the foreign troops ; 
that Chabrias was made general of the fca forces, and- 
that Tachos retained the command in chief to him- 
felf, which was not the only mortification he had to 
experience. 

Tachos came to a refolution to march into Phoeni- 
cia, thinking it more adwfeable to make that country 
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the feat of the war, than to expert the enemy in 
Egypt Agefilaus, who knew better, reprefented to 
him in vain, that his affairs were not fufficiently efta- 
blifhed to admit his removing out of his dominions; 
that he would do much better to remain in them, 
and content himfelf with a&ing by his generals in the 
enemy's country. Tachos defpifed this wife counfel, 
and exprefTed no lefs difregard for him on all other 
occafions. Agefilaus was fo much incenfed at fuch 
conduft, that he joined the Egyptians, who had ta- 
ken arms againft him during his abfence, and had 



Nedtaneb 



Age- 
filaus, abandoning the king, to whofe aid he had been 

fent, and joining the rebel, who had dethroned him, 
alledged in juftification of himfelf, that he was fent 
to the affiftance of the Egyptians; and that they, ha- 
ving taken up arms againft Tachos, he was not at li- 
berty to ferve againft them without new orders from 
Sparta. He difpatched exprefles thither, and the in- 
flations he received, were to a<5l as he fhould judge 
moft advantagious for his country. He immediately 
declared for Ne&anebis. Tachos, obliged to quit 



E 



5 



from whence he went to the 



Perfia. Artaxerxes not only forgave him 



command of 



gainft 



Agefilaus covered fo criminal a conduft with the 
veil of the public utility. But, fays Plutarch, remove 
that delufive blind, the moft juft and only true name, 
which can be given the a<5iion, is that of perfidy and 
treafon. It is true, the Lacedaemonians, making the 
Glorious and the Good confift principally in the fer- 
vice of their country, which they idolized, knew no 
other juftice than what tended to the augmentation of 
the grandeur of Sparta, and the extending of its do- 
minions. I am furprized fo judicious an author as 
Xenophon fhould endeavour to palliate a conduct of 



this kind, by faying only, that Agefilaus attached 



* Dioduus calh bim bis Jon j Plutarch^ bis caifin. 
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himfelf to that of the two kings, who feemed the beft 
affe&ed to Greece. 

At the fame time, a third prince of the city of 
Mendes fet up for himfelf, to difpute the crown with 
Nedtanebis. This new competitor had an army of 
an hundred thoufand men to fupport his pretenfions. 
Agefilaus gave his advice to attack them, before they 
were exercifed and disciplined. Had that counfel been 
followed, it had been eafy to have defeated a body of 
people, raifed in hafte, and without any experience 
in war. But Ne&anebis imagined, that Agefilaus 
only gave him this advice to betray him in confequence, 
as he had done Tachos. He therefore gave his ene- 
my time to difcipline his troops, who focn after re- 
duced him to retire into a city, fortified with good 
walls, and of very great extent. Agefilaus was ob- 
liged to follow him thither ; where the Mende- 
fian prince befieged them. Nedtanebis would then 
have attacked the enemy before his works which were 
begun were advanced, and prefTed Agefilaus to that 
purpofe j but he refufed his compliance at firft, which 
extremely augmented the fufpicions conceived of him* 
At length, when he faw the work in a fufficient for- 
wardnefs, and that there remained only as much 
ground between the two ends of the line, as the 
troops within the city might occupy, drawn up in 
battle, he told Ne&anebis, that it was time to attack 
the enemy, that their own lines would prevent their 
furrounding him, and that the interval between them 
was exa&ly the fpace he wanted, for ranging his 
troops in fuch a manner, as they might all a£t toge- 
ther efte&ively. The attack was executed according 
to Agefilaus's expectation ; the befiegers were beaten, 
and from thenceforth Agefilaus conducted all the 
operations of the war with fo much fuccefs, that the 
enemy prince was always overcome, and at laft taken 
prifoner. 

(f) The following winter, after having well efta- 

(f) A, M. 3643. Ant. J. C. 361. 

blifhed 
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blifhed Ne&anebis, be embarked to return for Lace- 
daemon, and was driven by contrary winds upon the 
coaft of Africa, into a place called the port of Me- 

nelaus, where he fell Tick and died, at the age of 
four/core and four years. He had reigned forty one 
of them at Sparta, and of thole forty one, he had 
palled thirty with the reputation of the greateft, and 
moft powerful of all the Greeks, and had been looked 
upon, as the leader and king of almoft all Greece, 
till the battle of Leuflxa. His latter years did not 
entirely fupport the reputation he had acquired ; and 
Xenophon, in his elogium of this prince, wherein he 
gives him the preference to all other captains, has 
been found to exaggerate his virtues, and extenuate 
his faults too much. 

" The body of Agefilaus was carried to Sparta. 
Thofe who were about him not having honey, with 
which it was the Spartan cuftom to cover the bodies 
they would embalm, made ufe of wax in its ftead. 
His fon Archidamus fucceeded to the throne, which 
continued in his houfe down to Agis, who was the 
fifth king of the line of Agefilaus. 

Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greateft 
part of the provinces, in fubje&ion to Perfia, revolted. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary oc- 
cafion of this defe&ion. That prince, of himfelf, 
was good, equitable, and benevolent. He loved his 
people, and was beloved by them. He had abundance 
of mildnefs, and fweetnefs of temper in his character j 
but that eafinefs degenerated into floth and luxury, and 
particularly in the latter years of his life, in which he 
difcovered a diflike for all bufinefs and application, 
from whence, the good qualities, which he otherwife 
poflefled, as well as his beneficent intentions, became 
ufelefs, and without effect The nobility and gover- 
nours of provinces, abufmg his favour, and the infir- 
mities of his great age, opprefled the people, treated 

them with infolence and cruelty, loaded them with 

taxes, 
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xes, and did every thing in their power to render 
he Perfian yoke infupportable. 

The difcontent became general, and broke out, 
[after long fuffering, almoft at the fame time on all 
fides. Afia minor, Syria, Phoenicia, and many other 
provinces declared themfelves openly, and took up 
arms. The principal leaders of the confpiracy were 
Ariobarzanes prince of Phrygia, Maufolus king of 
Caria, Orontes governour of Myfia, and Autophra- 
dates governour of Lydia. Datames, of whom men- 
tion has been made before, and who commanded in 
Cappadocia, was alfo engaged in it. By this means, 
half the revenues of the crown were on a fudden di- 
verted into different channels, and the remainder did 
not fuffice for the expences of a war againft the re- 
vokers, had they acted in concert. But their union 
was of no long continuance, and thofe, who had 
been the firft, and mo ft zealous in (baking off the 
yoke, were alfo the foremoft in refuming it, and in 
betraying the inlerefts of the others, to make their 
peace with the king. 

The provinces of Afia minor, on withdrawing 
from their obedience, had entered into a confederacy 
for their mutual defence, and had chofen Orontes go- 
vernour of Myfia for their general. They had alfo 
refolved to add twenty thoufand foreign troops to thofe 
of the country, and had charged the fame Orontes 
with the care of raifing them. But when he had got 
the money for that fervice into his hands, with the 
addition of a year's pay, he kept it for himfelf, and 
delivered to the king the perfons who had brought it 
from the revolted provinces. 

Rheomithras, another of the chiefs of Afia minor, 
being fent into * Egypt to negociate fuccours, com- 
mitted a treachery of a like nature. Having brought 
from that country five hundred talents and fifty fhips 
of war, he affembled the principal revolters at Leucas, 

* Diodorus fays he ivas fent tj Tackos, but it is wore likely that it 
Kas to Nefianebic, 

a city 
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a city of Afia minor, under pretence of giving thei 
an account of his negotiation, feized them all, deli 
vered them to the king to make his peace, and kep 
the money he had received in Egypt for the confede 
racy. Thus this formidable revolt, which had brough 
the Perfian empire to the very brink of ruin, diffol 
ved of it felf, or to fpeak more properly, was fuf 
pended for fome time. 

Sect. XI. Troubles at the court of Artaxerxes cm* 

cerning his fuccejfor. Death of that prince. 

ii) H E enc * °f Artaxerxes's reign abounded with 

cabals. The whole court were divided into 
fa&ions in favour of one or other of his fons, who 
pretended to the fucceffion. He had an hundred and 
fifty by his concubines, who were in number three 
hundred and fixty, and three by his lawful wife Atof- 
fa j Darius, Ariafpes, and Ochus. To put a flop to 
thefe pra&ices, he declared Darius the eldeft, his fuc-! 
ceflbr. And to remove all caufe of difputing that 
prince's right after his death, he permitted him to af- 
fume from thenceforth the title of king, and to wear 
the royal * Tiara. But the young prince was for 
having fomething more real. Befides which, the re- 
fufal of Artaxerxes to give him one of his concu- 
bines, whom he had demanded, had extremely in- 
cenfed him, and he formed a confpiracy againft his 
father's life, wherein he engaged fifty of his brothers. 

It was Tiribafus, of whom mention has been made 
feveral times in the preceding volume, who contri- 
buted the moft to his taking fo unnatural a refoiu- 
tion, from a like fubje£t of difcontent againft the 
king ; who, having promifed to give him firft one of j 
his daughters in marriage, and then another, broke 

fg) Plut. In Artaxerx. p. 1024 — 1027. DIod. *5- P- 4 00 * J u " 
#in. J. 10. c. 1 & 2. 

* This Tiara was a turbant 9 alfo plumes of feathers, which they 

or kind of bead-drefs, with the wore aflant , and before* All others 

plume of feathers Jianding upright wore t hem ajlant } and behind, 
tpot: it. The feven ctunfdhrs bad 

his 
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his word both times, and married them himfelf: Such 
abominable incefts being permitted at that time in 
Perfia, the religion of the nation not prohibiting 
them. 

The number of the confpirators were already very 
great, and the day fixed for the execution, when an 
eunuch, well informed of the whole plot, difcovered 
it to the king. Upon that information, Artaxerxes 
thought it would be highly imprudent to defpife fo 
great a danger by neglecting a ftridt enquiry into it; 
but that it would be much more fo, to give credit to 
it without certain and unqueflionablc proof. He af- 
fured himfelf of it with his own eyes. The confpi- 
rators were fuffercd to enter the Icing's apartment, 
and then feized. Darius and all his accomplices were 
punifhed as they deferved. 

After the death of Darius, the cabals began again. 
Three of his brothers were competitors, Ariafpes, 
Ochus, and Arfames. The two firft pretended to 
the throne in right of birth, being the fons of the 
queen. The third had the king's favour, who ten- 
derly loved him, though only the fon of a concu- 
bine. Ochus, prompted by his reftlefs ambition, flu- 
died perpetually the means to rid himfelf of both his 
rivals. As he was equally cunning and cruel, he 
employed his craft and artifice againft Ariafpes, and 
his cruelty againft Arfames. Knowing the former to 
be extremely fimple and credulous, he made the eu- 
nuchs of the palace, whom he had found means to 
corrupt, threaten him fo terribly in the name of the 
king his father, that expecting every moment to 
be treated as Darius had been, he poifoned himfelf to 
avoid it. After this, there remained only Arfames to 
give him umbrage, becaufe his father, and all the 
world, confidered that prince as moft worthy of the 
throne, from his ability and other excellent qualities. 
Him he caufed to be aflaffinated by Harpates, fon of 
Tiribafus. 

This lofs, which followed clofe upon the other, and 

the 
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the exceeding wickednefs with which both were at 
tended, gave the old king a grief that proved mor< 
tal : nor is it furprizing, that at his age, he fhould 
not have ftrength enough to fupport fo great an at 
fli<9tion. (h) He funk under it into his tomb, after a 
reign of forty three years, which might have been 
called happy, if not interrupted by many revolts. 

That of his fucceflbr will be no lefs difturbed with 
them. 

Sect XII. Caules of the frequent infurr eft ions and 

revolts in the P erf an empire. 

T HAVE taken care in relating the feditions, that 
happened in the Perfian empire, to obferve from 
time to time the abufes which occafioned them. But 
as thefe revolts were more frequent than ever in the 
latter years, and will be more fo^ especially in the 
fucceeding reign, I thought it would be proper to 
unite here under the fame point of view, the difte-i 
rent caufes of fuch infurreftions, which foretell the 
approaching decline of the Perfian empire. 

I, After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimaniis, the 
kings of Perfia abandoned themfelves more and more 
to the charms of voluptuoufnefs and luxury, and the 
delights of an indolent and inactive life. Shut up ge- 
nerally in their palaces amongft women, and a crowd 
of flatterers, they contented themfelves with enjoying, 
in foft effeminate eafe and idlenefs, the pleafure of 
univerfal command, and made their grandeur coniift 
in the fplendid glare of riches, and an expenfive mag- 
nificence. 

II. They were befides princes of no great talents { 
for the condudi of affairs, of fmall capacity to govern, 
and void of tafte for glory. Not having a fufficicnt 1 
extent of mind to animate all the parts of fo vail 
an empire, nor ability to fupport the weight of it, 
they transferred to their officers the cares of pub- 
lic bufinefs, the fatigues of commanding armies, and 

\b) A, Mi 3643, Ant, J, C, 361, 

the 
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the dangers which attend the execution of great en- 
terprizes ; confining their ambition to bearing alone 
the lofty title of the great king, and the king of 
kings, 

III. The great offices of the crown, the govern- 
ment of the provinces, the command of armies, were 
generally beftowed upon people without either fervice 
or merit. It was the credit of the favourites, the fe- 
cret intrigues of the court, the follicitations of the 
women of the palace, which determined the choice of 
the perfons, who were to fill the moft important pofts 
of the empire ; and appropriated the rewards due to 



had done the ftate 



own creatures. 

IV. Thefe 



mean jea- 



fy of the merit, that gave them umbrage and re- 



om 



public employments, and rendered their talents ufelefs 
to the ftate. * Sometimes they would even caufe their 
fidelity to be fufpe£ted by falfe informations, bring 
them to trial, as criminals againft the ftate, and force 
the king's moft faithful fervants, for their defence 
againft their calumniators, to feek their fafety in re- 
volting, and in turning thofe arms againft their prince, 
which they had fo often made triumph for his glory, 
and the fervice of the empire. 

V, The minifters, to hold the generals in depen- 
danee, reftrained them under fuch limited orders, as 
obliged them to let flip the occafions of conquering, 
and prevented them, by attending new orders, from 
pufhing their advantages. They alfo often made them 
refponfible for their bad fuccefs, after having let them 
want every thing neceflary to the fervice. 

VI. The kings of Perlia had extremely degenera- 
ted from the frugality of Cyrus, and the anticntPer- 
fians, who contented themfelves with ere/Fes and fal- 
lads for their food, and water for their drink. The 
whole nobility had been infe&ed with the coilta-ion 



ifus ? Tiribaji 
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of this example. In retaining the fingle meal of their 
anceftors, they made it laft during the greateft part 
of the day, and prolonged it far into the night by 
drinking to excefs ; and far from being afliamed of 
drunkennefs, they made it their glory, as we have 
feen in the example of young Cyrus. 

VII. The extreme remotenefs of the provinces, 
which extended from the Cafpian and Euxine, to the 
Red-fea and /Ethiopia, and from the rivers Ganges and 
Indus to the /Egean fea, was a great obftacle to the 
fidelity and affe&ion of the people, who never had 
the fatisfa&ion to enjoy the prefence of their matters; 
who knew them only by the weight of their taxations, 
and by the pride and avarice of their Satraps or go- 
vernors ; and who, in tranfporting themfelves to the 
court, to make their demands and complaints there, 
could not hope to find accefs to princes, who believed 
it contributed to the majefty of their perfons to make 
themfelves inacceflible and invifible. 

VIII. The multitude of the provinces in fubje&ion 
toPerfia did not compofe an uniform empire, nor the 
regular body of a ftate, whofe members were united 
by the common ties of interefts, manners, language, 
and religion, and animated with the fame fpirit of go- 
vernment, under the guidance of the fame laws. It 
was rather a confufed, disjointed, tumultuous, and 
even forced affemblage of different nations, formerly 
free and independant, of whom fome, who were torn 
from their native countries and the fepulchres of their 
fore-fathers, faw themfelves with pain tranfported into 
unknown regions, or amongft enemies, where they per- 
fevered to retain their own laws and cuftoms, and a 
form of government peculiar to themfelves. Thefe 
different nations, who not only lived without any 
common tie or relation amongft them, but with a 
diverfity of manners and worfhip, and often with an- 
tipathy of characters and inclinations, defired no- 
thing fo ardently as their liberty, and re-eftablifhment 

in their own countries. All thefe people therefore 

were 
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were unconcerned for the prefervation of an empire, 
which was the fole obftacle to their fo warm and juft 
defires, and could not affeft a government, that trea- 
ted them always as ftrangers and fubje&ed nations, 
and never gave them any (hare in its authority or pri- 
vileges. 

IX. The extent of the empire, and its remotenefs 
from the court, made it neceflary to give the viceroys 
of the frontier provinces a very great authority in eve- 
ry branch of government; to raife and pay armies ; 
to impofe tribute ; to adjudge the differences of cities, 
.provinces, and valfal kings ; and to make treaties with 
the neighbouring ftates. A power fo extenfive and 
•almoft independent, in which they continued many 
years without being changed, and without collcgues or 
council to deliberate upon the affairs of their provinces, 
accuftomed them to the pleafure of commanding ab- 
folutely, and of reigning. In confequence of which, 
it was with great repugnance they fubmitted to be re- 
moved from their governments, and often endeavoured 
to fupport themfelves in them by force of arms. 

X. The governors of provinces, the generals qf ar- 
mies, and all the other officers and minifters, thought 
it for their honour to imitate in their equipages, tables, 
moveables, and habits, the pomp 2nd fplendor of the 
court in which they had been educated. To fupport 
fo deftru&ive a pride, and to furnilh out expences fo 
much above the fortunes of private pcrfons, they were 
reduced to opprefs the fubjetfs under their jurifdidion 
with exorbitant taxes, flagrant extortion?, and the 
ihameful traffic of a public venality, that fet thofe 
offices to fale for money, which ought to have been 
granted only to merit. All that vanity lavifred, or 
luxury exhaufled, was made good by mean art?, and 
the violent rapacioufnefs of an infatiable avarice. 

Thefe grofs irregularities, and abundance of others, 
which remained without remedy, and which were 
daily augmented by impunity, tired the people's pa- 
tience, and occafioned a general difcontent amongft 

Vol, V. P them, 
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of ftates. Their 



were 



an open rebellion of feveral nations, who endeavour- 
ed to do themfeh'es that juftice by force, which was 
refufed to their rcmonftrances. In fuch a conduct, 
they failed in the fubmiffion and fidelity which fub- 

je&s owe to their fovereigns ; but Paganifm did not 

carry its lights fo far, and was not capable of fo fub- 
lime a perfection, which was referved for a religion 
that teaches that no pretext, no injuftice, no vexa- 
tion, can ever authorize the rebellion of a people a- 
sainft their prince, 
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SECT. L 

Ochus afcends the throne of Perjia. His cruelties. 

Revolt of feveral nations. 

H E more the memory of Artaxerxes Mnc- 
mon was honoured and revered throughout 
the whole empire, the more Ochus believed 
he had reafon to fear for himfelf ; convinced, that in 
fucceeding to him, he (hould not find the fame fa- 
vourable difpofitions in the people and nobility, of 
whom he had made himfelf the horror by the mur- 
der of his two brothers. (/) To prevent that aver- 
fion from occafioning his exclufion, he prevailed upon 
the eunuchs, and others about the king's perfon, to 
conceal his death from the public. He began Ify tak- 
ing upon himfelf the adminiftration of affairs, giving 
orders, and fealing decrees in the name of Arta- 
xerxes, as if he had been ftill alive ; and by one of thofe 
decrees, he caufed himfelf to be proclaimed king 
throughout the whole empire, always by the order of 
Artaxerxes. After having governed in this manner 
almoft ten months, believing himfelf fufEciently effo- 
blifhed, he at length declared the death of his father, 
and afcended the throne, taking upon himfelf the 
name of Artaxerxes (£). Authors however moft fre- 
quently give him that of Ochus, by which name I 
fiiall generally call him in the fequel of this hiftory, 
Ochus was the moft cruel and wicked of all the 
princes of his race, as his a£Hons fcon explained. In 
a very (hort time the palace and the whole empire 

4 

{i) PolyasiXf Stratag, vii, (A) A, M. 3644, Ant, J. C, 360, 
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were filled with his murders. (/) To remove from 
the revolted provinces all means of fettingfome other 
of the royal family upon the throne, and to rid him* 
fclf at once of all trouble, that the princes and prin- 
cefles of the blood might occaflon him, he put them 
all to death, without regard to fex, age, or proxi- 
mity of blood. He caufed his own fitter Ocha, whofe 
daughter he had married, to be buried alive (m) ; and 
having ftiut up one of his uncles, with an hundred of 
his fons and grandfons in a court of the palace, he 
ordered them all to be (hot to death with arrows, 
only becaufe thofe princes were much efteemed by 
the Perfians for their probity and valour. That uncle 
is apparently the father of Sifygambis, the mother of 
Darius Codomannus: (;/) For Quintus Curtius tells 
us, that Ochus had caufed fourlcore of her brothers 
with their father to be maflacred in one day. He 
treated with the fame barbarity, throughout the whole 
empiie, all thofe who gave him any umbrage, fparing 
none of the nobility, whom he fufpeded of the leaft 
difcontent whatfoever. 

(o) The cruelties, exercifed by Ochus, did not de- 
liver him from inquietude. Artabafus, governor of 
one of the Afiatic provinces, engaged Chares the A- 
thenian, who commanded a fleet and a body of troops 
in thofe part?, to affift him, and with his aid defeat- 
ed an army of fcventy thoufand men fent by the king 
to reduce him. Artabafus, in reward of fo great a 
fervice, made Chares a prefent of money to defray the 
whole expences of his armament. The king of Per- 
fia refented exceedingly this condn& of the Athenians 
in regard to him. They were at that time employed 
in the war of the allies. The king's menace to join 
their enemies with a numerous army obliged them to 
recal Chares. 

(J)) Artabafus, being abandoned by them, had re- 

(0 Juftin. 1. io. c. («,) Vi\. Max. 1. o. c. %. (n) Quin. 

Cur. I. io. .c. 5 . («)A. M. 3 6 4 3. Ant.J.C.356. Diod. 1. 16. 

£• 4-33; *34»' (ft A. M. 3651. Ant. J. c. 353, 
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eourfe to the Thebans, of whom he obtained five 
thoufand men that he took into his pay, with Pam- 
menes to command them. This reinforcement put 
him into a condition to acquire two other victories 
over the king's troops. Thofe two aftions did the 
Theban troops, and their commander, great honour. 
Thebes muft have been extremely incenfed again ft 
the king of Perffa, to fend fo powerful a fuccour to 
his enemies, at a time when that republic was enga- 
ged in a war with the Phocaeans. It was perhaps an 
effedt of their policy, to render themfelves more for- 
midable, and to enhance the price of their alliance. 
(q) It is certain, that foon after, they made their 
psace with the king, who paid them three hundred 
talents, that is to fay, three hundred thoufand crowns. 
Artabafus, deftitute of all fjpport, was overcome at 
lafr, and obliged to take refuge with Philip in Ma- 
cedon. 

Ochus, being delivered at length from fo dangerous 
an enemy, turned all his thoughts on the fide of 
Egypt, that had revolted long before. About the 
fame time, feveral confiderable events happened in 
Greece, which have little or. no relation with the af- 
fairs of Perfia. I fhall infert them here, after which 
I fhall return to the reign of Ochus, not to interrupt 

the feries of his hiftory. 

Sect. II. War of the allies agalnji the Athenians. 

(r) COME few years after the revolt of Afia mi- 
& nor, of which I have been fpeaking, in the 
third year of the hundred and fiftieth olympiad, Chio, 
Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium, took up arms againfl 
Athens, upon which till then they had depended. 
To reduce them, they employed both great forces 
and great captains, Chabrias, Jphicrates, and Timo- 
theu?. * They were the la ft of the Athenian gene- 
fy) Diod. p. 438. (r) A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 358. 
* Hxc extrema fuit aetas imp?- illorum obi turn quifquam dux in 
ratorum Athenienfium, Iphicratis, ilia urbe fuit dignus memorhu 
Chabfne, Timothci ; ncque poll Con Nep. in Timotb. c, 4, 
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rals, who did honour to their country ; no one after 
them being diftinguifhed by merit or reputation. 

(s) Chabrias had already acquired a great name, 
when having been fent againft the Spartans to the aid 
of the Thebans, and feeing himfelf abandoned in 
the battle by the allies, who had taken to flight, he 
fuftained alone the charge of the enemy ; his foldiers, 
by his order, having clofed their files with one knee 
upon the ground covered with their bucklers, and pre- 
fented their pikes in front, in fuch a manner, that 
they could not be broke, and Agefilaus, though vic- 
torious, was obliged to retire. The Athenians ere&ed 
a ftatue to Chabrias in the attitude he had fought. 

Iphicrates was of very mean extraction, his 
father having been a fhoemaker. But in a free city 
like Athens merit was the fole nobility. This per- 
fon may be truly faid to be the fon of his adlions. 
Having fignalized himfelf in a naval combat, wherein 
he was only a private foldier, he was foon after em- 
ployed with diftin&ion, and honoured with a com- 



mand. 



nft him 



fore the judges, his accufer, who was one of the de- 
fendants of Harmodius, and made ve 



him with the 
bafenefs of his birth j Yhs y replied he, The nobility of 
my family begins in me : That of yours ends in you. He 

married the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. 

(t) He is * ranked with the greatelt men of Greece, 
especially in what regards the knowledge of war and 
military difcipline. He made feveral ufeful altera- 
tions in the foldiers armour. Before him, the buck- 
lers were very long and heavy, and for that reafon, 
were too great a burden, and extremely troublefome : 
He had them made Shorter and lighter, fo that, with- 

fs) Cor. Nep. in Club, c. I. (t) Diod. 1. 15. p. 360. Cor. 

Nep. in Iphic. c. 1. 

* Iphicrates Athcnienfis, non folum atatis fuae cum primis com- 
tam m.Tgaitudlne rerum geftarum, pararctur, fed ne de majcribus na 



quam dllliplina niilitari nobilitatus tu quidem quifquam anteponeretur, 
eft. Fuit enim talis dux, ut non Cct\ Nef>. 
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out expofing the body, they added to its force and 
agility. On the contrary,. he lengthened the pikes 
and (words, to make them capable of reaching the 
enemy at a greater diftance. He alfo changed the 

cuirafles, and inlread of iron and brafs, of which 
they were made before, he caufed them to be made of 
flax. It is not eafy to conceive how fuch armour 
could defend the foldiers, or be any fecurity againft 
wounds. But that flax being foaked in vinegar* 
mingled with fait, was prepared in fuch a manner, 

that it grew hard, and became impenetrable either to 
fword or fire. The ufe of it was common amongft 

feveral nations. 

No troops were ever better exercifed or difciplined 
than thofe of Iphicrates. He kept them always in 
action, and in times of peace and tranquillity, made 
them perform all the neceflary evolutions, either in 
attacking the enemy, or defending themfelves; in 
laying ambufcades, or avoiding them ; in keeping 
their ranks even in the purfuit of the enemy, with- 
out abandoning themfclves to an ardour which often 
becomes pernicious, or to rally with fuccefs after ha- 
ving begun to break and give way. So that when 
battle was to be given, all was in motion with admi- 
rable promptitude and order. The officers and fol- 
diers drew themfelves up without any trouble, and 
even in the heat of a&ion performed their parts, as 
the mod able general would have directed them. A 
merit very rare, as I have been informed, but very 
eftimable ; as it contributes more than can be imagi- 
ned to the gaining of a battle, and implies a very un- 
common fuperiority of genius in the general. 

Timotheus was the fon of Conon, fo much cele- 
brated for his great adlions, and the important fervices 
he had rendered his country. * He did not degene- 

* Hie a patre acceptam gloriam Timotheus Cononis filius, cum 

mulris auxit virtutibus. Fuit belli laudc ncn inferior fuiffet quam 

enim difertus, impiger, laboriofus, pater, ad cam laudem dc&rinai tt 

rei militaris peritus, neque minus ingenii gloriam adjecit. Cic, 1. I. 

ciyitatis regendze* Cor, Nep, c. I. de ojfrc. n, 116. 
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rate from bis father's reputation, either for his merit 
in the field, or his ability in the government of the 
ftete ; but he added to thofe excellencies, the glory 
which refults from the talents of the mind, having 
diftinguifhed himfelf particularly by the gift of elo- 
quence, and a tafte for the fciences. 

(u) No captain at firft ever experienced lefs than 
himfelf the inconftancy of the fortune of war. He 
had only to undertake an enterprize, to accomplifh 
it. Succefs perpetually attended his views and defires. 
Such uncommon profpeiity did not fail to excite jea- 
loufy. Thofe who envied him, as I have already ob- 
ferved, caufed him to be painted afleep, with Fortune 
by him taking cities for him in nets. Timotheus 
retorted coldly, If I take places in my flccp^ what Jhall 
I do ivhcn I am aivake ? He took the thing afterwards 
more ferioufly, and angry with thofe who pretended 
to leflfen the glory of his actions, declared in public 
that, he did not owe his fuccefs to fortune, but to 
himfelf. That goddefs, fays Plutarch, offended at 
his pride and arrogance, abandoned him afterwards 
entirely, and he was never fuccefsful afterwards. Such 
were the chiefs employed in the war of the allies. 

(.v) The war and the campaign opened with the 
ftege of Chio. Chares commanded the land, and 
Chabrias the fea, forces. All the allies exerted them- 
felves in fending aid to that ifland. Chabrias, having 
forced the paflage, entered the port, notwithftanding 
all the endeavours of the enemy. The other gallies 
were afraid to follow, and abandoned him. He was 
immediately furrounded on all fides, and his veflel ex- 
ceedingly damaged by the aflaults of the enemy. He 
might have faved himfeff by fwimming to the Athe- 
nian fleet, as his foldiers did ; but from a miflaken 
principle of glory, he thought it inconfiftent with the 
duty of a general to abandon his veflel in fuch a man« 

(u) Plut. Sylla. 454. {xj Diod, L 16. p. 41a, Cor, Nep. in 

Chub. c. 4. 
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ner, and preferred a death glorious in his fenfe, to a 
fhameful flight. 

This firft attempt having mifcarried, both fides ap- 
plied themfelves vigoroufly to making new prepara- 
tions. The Athenians fitted out a fleet of fixty gal- 
lies, and appointed Chares .to command it, and armed 
fixty more under Tphicrates and Timotheus. The 
fleet of the allies confifted of an hundred fail. After 
having ravaged feveral iflands belonging to the Athe- 
nians, where they made a great booty, they fat down 
before Samos. The Athenians on their fide, having 
united all their forces, befieged Byzantium. The al- 
lies made all poffible hafte to its relief The two 
fleets being in view of each other prepared to fight, 
when fuddenly a violent ftorm arofe, notwithftanding 
which, Chares- refolved to advance againft the ene- 
my. The: two other captains, who had more pru- 
dence, and experience than him, thought it improper 
to hazard a battle in fuch a conjuncture. Chares, 
enraged at their not following his advice, called the 
foldiers to witnefs, that it was not his fault they did 
not fight the enemy. He was naturally vain, often- 
tatious, and full of himfelf; one who exaggerated his 
own fervices, depreciated thofe of others, and arro- 
gated to himfelf the whole glory of fuccefles. He 
wrpte to Athens againft his two collegues, and accufed 
them of cowardice and treafon. Upon his complaint, 
the people, * capricious, warm, fufpicious, and natu- 
rally jealous of fuch as were diftinguifhed by their ex- 
traordinary merit or authority, recalled thofe two ge - 
nerals, and brought them to a trial. 

The fa&ion of Chares, which was very powerful 
at Athens, having declared againft Timotheus, he 
was fentenccd to pay a fine of an hundred talents [ ; 
a worthy reward for the noble difinterertednefs he had 
fhewn upon another occafion, in bringing home to 

* Populus acor, fufpicav, mo- potential dorrum revocat. Cc*, 
bills, adverfarius invidus e tiara Ncp. 

•\ An I u ruh cl tlcufj nd crci ;?.v » 
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his country twelve hundred talents \\ of booty taken 
from the enemy, without the leaft deduction for him- 
felf. He could bear no longer the fight of an un- 
grateful city, and being too poor to pay fo great a 
fine, retired to Chalcis. After his death, the people 
touched with repentance, mitigated tlie fine to ten ta- 
lents, which they made his fon Conon pay, to re- 
build a certain part of the walls. Thus, by an event 
fufficiently odd, thofe very walls, which his grandfa- 
ther had rebuilt with the fpoils of the enemy, the 
grandfon, to the fhame of Athens, repaired in part at 
his own expence. 

(;') Iphicrates was alfo obliged to anfwer for himfelf 
before the judges. It was upon this occafion, that 
Ariftophon, another Athenian captain, accufed him 
of having betrayed and fold the fleet under his com- 
mand. Iphicrates, with the confidence an eftablifhed 
reputation infpires, afked him, Would you have com* 
tnitted a treafon of this nature ? No, replied Arifto- 
phon, / am a man of too much honour for fuch an 
a&ion! Hozv, replied Iphicrates, Could iphicrates do 

what Ariftophon would not do ? 

(x) He did not only employ the force of arguments 
in his defence, he called in alfo the affiftance of arms. 
Inftructed by his collegia's ill fuccefs, he faw plainly 
that it was more neceiTary to intimidate than con- 
vince his judges. He polted round the place where 
they affembled a number of young perfons, armed 
with poignards, which they took care to (hew from 
time to time. Thy could not refill: fo forcible ahd 
triumphant a kind of eloquence, and difmified him 
acquitted of the chirge. When he was afterwards 
reproached with fo violent a proceeding ; I had been 
a fed indeed, faid he, if having ?nade war fuccefsfully. 
for the Athenians, I had negL.died doing jo for myjelf 

Chares, by the recal of his two collegues, was left 
fole general of the whole army, and was in a condi- 

(y) Arlft. Rhct. L 2. c. 23,. (*) Polya?n, Stratag. J, 3. 
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tion to have advanced the Athenian affairs very much 
in the Hellefpont, if he had known how to refift the 
magnificent offers of Artabafus, That viceroy, who 
had revolted in Afia minor againft the king of Per- 
fia his mafter, befieged by an army of feventy thou- 
fand men, and juft upon the point of being ruined 
from the inequality of his forces, corrupted Chares* 
That general, who had no thoughts but of enriching 
himfelf, marched dire&ly to the afliftance of Arta- 
bafus, effe&ually relieved him, and received a reward 
fuitable to the fervice. The a&ion of Chares was 

* 

treated as a capital crime. He had riot only aban- 
doned the fervice of the republic for a foreign war, 
but offended the king of Perfia, who threatened by 
his ambaffadors to equip three hundred fail of (hips in 
favour of the iflanders allied againft Athens. The 
credit of Chares faved him again upon this, as it had 

done feveral times before upon like occafions. The 
Athenians intimidated by the king's menaces, applied 

themfelves ferioufly to prevent their effects by a gene- 
ral peace. 

Prior to thefe menaces, Ifocrates had earneftly re- 
commended this treaty to them in a fine difcourfe (a) y 
which is ftill extant, wherein he gives them excellent 
advice. He reproaches them with great liberty, as 
does Demofthenes in almoft all his orations, of aban- 
doning themfelves blindly to the infinuations of ora- 
tors, who flatter their pailions, whilft they treat thofe 

with contempt, who give them the rnofl: falutary 

counfels. He applies himfelf particularly to correct 
in them their violent paffion for the augmentation of 
their power, and dominion over the people of Greece, 
which had been the fource of all their misfortune?. 
He recals to their remembrance thofe happy days, fa 
glorious for Athens, in which their ancestors, out of 
a noble and generous difintereftednefs, facrificcd every 
thing for the fupport of the common liberty, and (he- 
prefervation of Greece, and compares them with the 

\a) De pace,, feu focialis, 

p relent 
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p relent fad times, wherein the ambition of Sparta, and 
afterwards that of Athens, had fucceflivejy plunged both 
jftatcs into the greateft misfortunes. fie reprefents to 
them, that the real and lafting greatnefs of a {late 
does not confift in augmenting its dominions, or ex- 
tending its conquefts to the utmoft, which cannot be 
effected without violence and injuftice ; but in the wife 
government of the people, in rendering them happy, 
in prote&ing their allies, in being beloved and efteemed 
by their neighbours, and feared by their enemies. 
44 A ftate, fays he, cannot fail of becoming the arbi- 
< 4 ter of all its fleighbours, when it knows how to 
44 unite in its meafures the two great qualities, juftice 
44 and power, which mutually fupport each other, 
4 < and ought to be infeparable. For as power, not 
46 regulated by the motives of reafon and juftice, has 
44 recourfe to the moft violent methods to crufh and 
cc fubvert whatever oppofes itj fo juftice, when tin- 
44 armed and without power, is expofed to injury, 
44 and neither in a condition to defend itfelf, nor pro- 
44 ted: others," The conclufion drawn by Ifocrates 
from this reafoning, is, That Athens, if it would be 
happy, and in tranquillity, ought not to affe£t the em- 
pire of the fea for the fake of lording it over all other 
ftates ; but fhould conclude a peace, whereby every 
city and people fhould be left to the full enjoyment of 
their liberty ; and declare themfclves irreconcileable 
enemies of thofe who fhould prefume to difturb that 
peace, or contravene fuch meafures. 

(b) The peace was concluded accordingly under 
fuch conditions, and it was ftipulated, that Rhodes, 
Byzantium, Chio, and Cos, fhould enjoy entire li- 
berty. The war of the allies ended in this manner 
after having continued three years. 

{b) A» M. 364S. Ant. J. C> 356* 
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Sect. III. Demojihenes encourages the Athenians^ 
alarmed by the preparations of Artaxerxes -for war. 
He harangues them in favour of the Megalopolitam 
and afterwards of the Rhodians. Death of Maufa* 
lus. Extraordinary grief of Artemifa his wife. 

(c) TP HIS peace did not entirely remove the appre- 
«*■ henfion of the Athenians with regard to the 
king of Perfia. The great preparations he was ma- 
king gave them umbrage, and they were afraid fd 
formidable an armament was intended againft Greece*, 
and that Egypt was only a plaufible pretext with which 
the king covered his real defignV. 

Athens took the alarms upon this rumour. The 
orators increafed the fears of the people by their dif- 
courfes, and exhorted them to have an immediate re- 
courfe to their arms, to prevent the king of Perfia by 
a previous declaration of war, and to make a league 
with all the people of Greece againft the common 
enemy. Demofthenes made his firft appearance in 
public at this time, and mounted the tribunal for ha- 
rangues to give his opinion. He was twenty eight 
years of age. I mall fpeak more extenfively of him 
in the conclufion of this volume. Upon the prefent 
eccafion, more wife than thofe precipitate orators, 
and having undoubtedly in view the importance to 
the republic of the aid of the Perfians againft Philip, 
he dared not indeed oppofe in a direct manner their 
advice, left he (hould render himfelf fufpectedj but, 
admitting as a principle from the firft, that it was 
necefiary to confider the king of Perfia as the eternal 
enemy of Greece, he reprefented that it was not con- 
fident with prudence, in an affair of fuch great con- 
fequence, to precipitate any thing ; that it was very 
improper by a refolution taken upon light and uncer- 
tain reports, and by a too early declaration of war, to 
furntfh fo powerful a prince with a juft reafon to 
turn his arms againft Greece j that all which was ne- 

(V) A, M. 3649, tot> J. C. 355,. 
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ceflary at prefent, was to fit out a fleet of three hun- 
dred fail, ( in what manner he propofed a * fcheme,) 
and to hold the troops in a readinefs and condition to 
make an efFe&ual, and vigorous defence in cafe of be- 
ing attacked ; that by fo doing, all the people of 

without farther invitation, would be fuffici- 



Greece 



common 



and that the report alone of fuch an armament would 
be enough to induce the king of Perfia to change his 
meafures, admitting he fhould have formed any de- 
Jigns againft Greece. 

For the reft, he was not of opinion, that it wasne- 
ceflary to levy an immediate tax upon the eftates of 
private perfons for the expence of this war, which 
would not amount to a great fum, nor fufficefor the 
occafion. " It is better, faid he, to rely upon the 



zeal and generofity of the citizens. O 



4C be faid to be almoft 

" Greece together. (Ke had before obferved, that 

* c the eftimate of the lands of Attica amounted to fix 

<€ thoufand talents, (about eight hundred and fifty 



fterling.) When we fhall 



* c reality and approach of the danger, every body will 
be ready to contribute to the expences of the war; 
cc as no body can be fo void of reafon as to prefer 

" the hazard of lofing their whole eftatewith their 

" liberty, to facrificing a fmall part of it to their 

" own, and their country's prefervation. 

" And we ought not to fear, as fome people would 
44 infinuate, that the great riches of the king of Per- 
<c fia enable him to raife a great body of auxiliaries,. 

u and render his army formidable againft us. Our 
<c Greeks, when they are to march againft Egypt, 
tc or Orontes and the other Barbarians, ferve willing- 
44 iy i \der the Perfians j but not one of them, I 

* I rcferve this fcbeme for the manner the Athenians fitted out, 
%nd cf the voluwe, being curious 9 and fubjijled their jleets. 

end wy proper to explain in ivbat 
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* c dare be allured, not a fmgle man of them, will 
** ever refolve to bear arms againft Greece. 

This difcourfe had all its effeft The refined and ; 
delicate addrefs of the orator in advifing the impofition 
of a tax to be deferred, and artfully explaining at the 
fame time that it would fall only upon the rich, was 
highly proper to render abortive an affair, which had 
no other foundation than in the overheated imagina- 
tions of fome orators, who were perhaps interefted in 
the war they advifed. 

(/) Two years after, an enterprizeof the Lacedae- 
monians againft Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave 
Demofthenes another opportunity to fignalize his zeal, 
and difplay his eloquence. That city, which had been 
lately eftablifhed by the Arcadians, who had fettled 
a numerous colony there from different cities, and 
which might ferve as a fortrefs and bulwark againft 
Sparta, gave the Lacedaemonians great uneafinefs, and 
alarmed them extremely. They refolved therefore to 
attack and make themfelves mafters of it. The Me- 
galopolitans, who, without doubt, had renounced their 
alliance with Thebes, had recourfe to Athens, and 
implored its protection : the other people concerned 
Vent aifo their deputies thither, and the affair was de- 
bated before the people. 

(g) Demofthenes founded his difcourfe from the be- 
ginning of it upop this principle ; that it wa6 of the 
laft importance to prevent either Sparta or Thebes 
from growing too powerful, and from being in a con- 
dition to give the law to the reft of Greece. Now it 
is evident, that if we abandon Megalopolis to the La- 
cedaemonians, they will will foon make themfelves 
mafters of Meflene alfo, two ftrong neighbouring ci- 



ties, which are a check upon bparta, and keep it with- 
in due bounds. The alliance we fhall make with the 
Arcadians, in declaring for Megalopolis, is therefore 



means 



beli nee 



(/) A.M. 3651. Ant. J. C. 3531 Diod, 1. 15. p. 401. 
(g) Demcft, orat. pro Megalop, 
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between Sparta and Thebes j becaufe whatever hap* 
pens, neither the one nor the other will be able to hurt 
us, whilft the Arcadians are our allies, whole forces, 
in conjunction with ours, will always be fuperior to 
thofe-of either of them. 

A weighty objection to this advice of Demofthenes, 
was the alliance actually fubfifting between Athens and 
Sparta. For, in fine, faid the orators who oppofed 
Demofthenes, what idea will the world have of A- 
thens, if we change in fuch a manner with the times* 
or is it confident with juftice to pay no regard to the 
faith of treaties ? " We ought, (replied Demofthe- 
nes, whofe very words I fball repeat in this place) 
c< w e * 0U gh t indeed always to have juftice in view, 
" and to make it the rule of our conduct; but at 

" the fame time, our conformity to it mould confift 
<c with the public good and the intereft of the ftate." 
It has been a perpetual maxim with us to affift the 
opprefled. (He cites the Lacedaemonians themfelves, 
the Thebans and Euboeans as examples.) We have 
never varied from this principle. The reproach of 
changing therefore ought not to fall upon us, but up- 
on thofe, whofe injuftice and ufurpation oblige us to 
declare againft them. 

I admire the language of politicians. To hear them 
talk, it is always reafon and the ftricteft juftice that 
determine them ; but to fee them a£r, makes it evi- 
dent that intereft and ambition are* the fole rule ?n<l 
guide of their conduct. Their difcourfe is an effect 
of that regard for juftice which nature has implanted 
in the mind of man, and which they cannot entire - 
ly (hake off. There are few who venture to declare 
againft that internal principle in their expreflions, or 
to contradict it openly. But there are alfo few, who 
obferve it with fidelity and conflancy in their ac- 
tions. Greece never was known to have more trear 
ties of alliance than at the time we are now fpeaking of, 

nor 
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nor were they ever lefs regarded. This contempt of 
the religion of oaths in ftates is a proof of their de- 
cline, and often denotes attd occafions their approach- 
ing ruin. 

(b) The Athenians, moved by the eloquenttdifc 

courfe of Demofthenes, fent three thoufand foot; and 
three hundred horfe to the aid of the Megalopolitans* 
under the command of* Pammenes. Megalopolis 
was re-inftated in its former condition,, and its inha- 
bitants, who had retired into their own:countries, were 
obliged to return. 

The peace, which had put an end to the war of 
the allies, did not procure for all of them the tran- 
quillity they had reafon to expeft from it, The peo- 
ple of Rhodes and Cos, who had been declared free 
by that treaty, only changed their matter. Maufolus 
king of Caria, who had affifted them in throwing off 
the Athenian yoke, impofed his own upon them. 
Having publickly declared himfelf for the rich and 
powerful, he enflaved the people, and made them 
fuffer exceedingly. He died the fecond year after the 
treaty of peace, having reigned twenty four years* 
(/) Artemifa his wife fucceeded him, and as fhe was 
fupported with all the influence of the king of Perfia,. 
fhe retained her power in the ifles lately fubje&ed. 

In fpeaking here of Artemifa, it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that (he muft not be confounded with another 
Artemifa, who lived above an hundred years before, 
in the time of Xerxes, and who diftinguifhed her re- 
folution and prudence fo much in the naval battle of 
Salamin. Several celebrated writers have fallen into 
this error, through inadvertency, 

(k) This princefs immortalized herfelf by the ho^ 
nours fhe rendered to the memory of Maufolus her 
hufband. She caufed a magnificent monument to be 

{h) Diod. p. 402. (i) A.M. 3650. Ant. J. C. 354. Diod*. 

. 16. p. 435. (k) Plin. 1, 36. c. 5, 

* This is net the Pammenes of Thebes ? of whom mention has been mad* 
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ereded for him in HalicarnafTus, which was called the 
Maufolautrtj and for its beauty was efteemed one of 
the wonders of the world, and gave the name of 
Maufolaum to all future great and magnificent ftruc- 
tures of the fame kind. 

(/) She endeavoured alfo to eternize the name of 
Maufolus by other monuments, which fhe believed 
more durable than thofe of brafs or marble, but are 
often no better proof againft the injuries of time ; I 
mean works of wit. She caufed excellent panegy- 
rics to be made in honour of her hufband, and pro- 
pofed a prize of great value for the perfon vvhofe per- 
formance fhould be the beft. Amongft many others, 
the celebrated Ifocrates, and Theopompus, his dif* 
ciple, were competitors for it. 

Theopompus carried it from them all, and had the 
weaknefs and vanity to boaft in public of having gain- 
ed the prize againft his mafter j preferring, as is too 
common, the fame of fine parts to the glory of a good 
heart He had reprefented Maufolus in his hiftory as 
a prince moftfordidly avaritious, to whom all means 
ofamaffing treafure were good and eligible. He paint- 
ed him without doubt in very different colours in his 

panegyric, or elfe he would never have pleafed the 

princefs. 

(m) That illuflrious widow prepared a different 
tomb for Maufolus, than that I have been fpeaking of. 
Having gathered his afhes, and had the bones beaten 
in a mortar, (he mingled fome of the powder every 
day in her drink* till fhe had drank it all off ; de- 
iiring by that means to make her own body the fe- 
pulchre of her hufband. She furvived him only two 
years, and her grief did not end but with her life. 

Inftead of tears, in which moft writers plunge Ar- 
temifa during her widowhood, there are fome who 
fay fhe made very confiderable conquefts* («) It ap- 

(/) Aul. Gel. I. io. c. iS. Plut. in Ifocrat. p. 838. {m) Cic. 

Tufc. Quaett. 1. 3. n. 75, Val. Max, 1. 4. c, 6* (n) Dcmoft. de 

Sbertati Rhod» p. 145. 
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pears by one of Demofthenes's orations, that fhe was 

not confidered at Athens as a forlorn reli&, who neg- 
ledled the affairs of her kingdom.' But we] have 
fomething rhore decifive upon this head. (0) Vitruvius 
tells us, that after the death of Maufolus, the Rhodians, 
offended that a woman {hould reign in Caria, undertook 
to dethrone her. They left Rhodes for that purpofe 
with their fleet, and entered the great port of Hali- 
carnafTus. The queen being informed of their defign, 
had given the inhabitants orders to keep within the 
walls, and when the enemy {hould arrive, to exprefs 
by (houts and clapping of hands a readinefs to furren- 
der the city to them. The Rhodians quitted their 
(hips, and went in all hafte to the public place, leav- 
ing their fleet without any to guard it. In the mean 
time, Artemifa came out with her gallies from the 
little port through a fmall canal, which fhe had cau- 
fed to be cut on purpofe, entered the great port, fei- 
zed the enemies fleet without refiftance, and having 
put her foldiers and mariners on board of it, fhe fet 
fail. The Rhodians, having no means of efcaping, 
were all put to the fword. The queen all the whife 
advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabitants faw 
their veffels approach, adorned with wreaths of 
laurel, they raifed great (houts, and received their vic- 
torious and triumphant fleet with extraordinary marks 
of joy. It was fo in effedt, but in another fenfe than 
they imagined, Artemifa, having met with no re- 
fiftance, took poffeffion of the city, and put the prin- 
cipal inhabitants to death. She caufed a trophy of 

her vi&ory to be ere&ed in it, and fet up two fta- 
tues of brafs ; one of which reprefented the city of 
Rhodes, and the other Artemifa branding it with a 
hot iron. Vitruvius adds, that the Rhodians dared 
never demolifh that trophy, their religion forbidding 
it j but they furrounded it with a building which pre-* 
vented it entirely from being feen. 

All this, as Monfieur Bayle obferves in his didtio^ 

(o) Vitruvt de Architcft, 1* z% c. 8. 
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nary, does not exprefs a forlorn and inconfolable wi* 
dow, that paffed her whole time in grief and lamen- 
tation j which makes it reafonable to fufpeft, that 
whatever is reported of excelfive in the mourning of 
Artemifa, has no. other foundation, but its being ad- 
vanced at a venture by fome writer, and afterwards 

copied by all the reft. 

I fhould be better pleafed, for the honour of Arte- 



m 



nothing incredi- 
atnefs of mind. 



ble in it, that by a fortitude and greatnefs 
of which her fex has many examples, fhe had known 
how to unite the fevere affliction of the widow with 
the a&ive courage of the queen, and made the affairs 
of her government ferve her inftead of confolation. 

(p) Negotia pro folatlis accipiens. 

(q) The Rhodians being treated by Artemifa in the 
manner we have related, and unable to fupport any 
longer fo fevere and fhameful a fervitude, they had re- 
courfe to the Athenians, and implored their protec- 
tion; Though they had rendered themfelves entirely 
unworthy of it by their revolt, Demofthenes took up- 
on him to fpeak to the people* in their behalf. He 
began with fetting forth their crime in its full light j 

he enlarged upon their injuftice and perfidy; hefeem- 
cd to enter into the people's juft fentiments of refent- 



ment 



himfelf in the ftrongeft 



gainft the Rhodians : B 
the orator, to infinuate himfelf into his auditors opi- 
nion, and to excite in them quite contrary fentiments 
of goodnefs and compaffion for a people, who ac- 
knowledged their fault, who confefled their unwor- 
thinefs, and who neverthelefs were come to implore 
the republic's prote&ion. He fets before them the 

maxims, which in all asres had conftituted the 



lory 



rebel 



ies, the par- 
them the de- 



(p) Tacit. (q) Ai M, 3653, Ant. J. C, 351. Demoft. de 

libert. Rhod, " 
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fence of the unfortunate. To the motives of glory, 
he annexes thofe of intereft ; in fhewing the impor- 
tance of declaring for a city, that favoured the demo- 
cratic form of government, and of not abandoning an 
ifland fo powerful as that of Rhodes : which is the 
fubftance of Demoflhenes's difcourfe, intitled, For the 
liberty of the Rhodians, 

(r) The death of Artemifa, which happened the 
fame year* it is very likely, re-eftablifhed the Rho- 
dians in their liberty. She was fucceedcd by her bro- 
.ther Jdriaeus, who efpoufed his own fifter Ada, as 
Maufolus had done Artemifa. It was the cuftom in 
Caria for the kings to marry their fitters in this man- 
ner, and for the widows to fucceed their hufbands 
in the throne in preference to the brothers, and even 
the children of the defunft. 

Sect. IV. Succefsful expedition of Ocftus againjl Phoe- 
nicia*) and Cyprus^ and afterwards againjl Egypt. 

(5) r\ C H U S meditated in earneft the redu&ion 

of Egypt to its obedience, which had long pre- 
tended to maintain itfelf in independance. Whilft he 
was making great preparations for this important ex- 
pedition, he received advice of the revolt of Phoenicia. 
(/) That people opprefled by the Perfian governors, 
refolved to throw off fo heavy a yoke, and made a 
league with Nedtenebis king of Egypt, againftwhom 
Perfia was marching its armies. As there was no o- 
ther paflage for that invafion but through Phoenicia, 
this revolt was very feafonable for Neftanebis, who 
therefore fent Mentor the Rhodian to fupport the re- 
bels, with four thoufand Grecian troops. He inten- 
ded by that means to make Phoenicia his barrier, and 
to flop the Perfians there. The Phoenicians took the 
field with that re-inforcement, beat the governors of 
Syria and Cilicia, that had been fent againft them* 
and drove the Perfians entirely out of Phoenicia. 

(r) Strab. 1. 14. p. 656, {*) A t M v 3653. Ant, J, C. 351, 

(«) The 
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(u) The Cyprians, who were not better treated 
than the Phoenicians, feeing the good fuccefs which 
had attended this revolt, followed their example, and 
joined in their league with Egypt. Ochus fent or- 
ders to Idriseus king of Caria, to make war againft 
them ; who foon after fitted out a fleet, and fent eight 
thoufand Greeks along with it, under the command of 
Phocion the Athenian, and Evagoras, who was be- 
lieved to have been the fon of Nicocles. It is pro- 
bable that he had been expelled by his uncle Prota- 
goras, and that he had embraced with pleafure this 
opportunity of re-afcending the throne. His know- 
ledge of the country and the party he had there, made 
the king of Perfia choofe him very wifely to com- 
mand in this expedition. They made a defcent in 
the ifland, where their army encreafed to double its 
number by the re-inforcements which came from Sy- 
ria and Cilicia.' The hopes of enriching themfelves 
by the fpoils of this ifland, that was very rich, drew 
thither abundance of troops, and they formed the 
fiege of Salamin by fea and land. The ifland of Cy- 
prus had at that time nine cities, considerable enough 
to have each of them a petty king. But all thofe 
kings were however fubje&s of Perfia. They had 



off 



Ochus 



themfelves 



from 



fent thither, he refolved to take the care of it upon 
himfelf. But before he fet out, he fignified his de- 
Are to the ftates of Greece, that they would put an 

divifions, and ceafe to make war upon 

It is a juft matter of furprize, that the court of Per- 
fia fhould infift fo earneftly and fo often, that the peo- 
ple of Greece fhould live in tranquillity with each o- 
ther, and obferve inviolably the articles of the treaty 



end 
one another. 



Antalcides, the principal end of which 



440, 441 



blifhment 
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blifhment of a lafting union amongft them. It had 
formerly employed a quite different policy. From 
the mifcarriage of the enterprize againft Greece un- 
der Xerxes, judging gold and filver a more proper 
means for fubje£ting it than that of the fword, the 
Perfians did not attack it with open force, but by 
the method of fecret intrigues. They conveyed con- 
fiderable fums into it privately, to corrupt the per- 
fons of credit and authority in the great cities, and 
were perpetually watching occafions to arm them 
againft each other, and to deprive them of the leifure 
and means to invade themfelves. They were parti- 
cularly careful to declare fometimes for one, fome- 
times for another, in order to fupport a kind of bal- 
lance amongft them, which put it out of the power 
of any of thofe republics to aggrandize itfeif too 

much, and by that means to become formidable to 
Perfia. 

That nation employed a quite different conduct at 
this time, in prohibiting all wars to the people of 
Greece, and commanding them to obferve an univer- 
fal peace, upon pain of incurring their difpleafure and 
arms, to fuch as Ihould difobey. Perfia without 
doubt did not take that refolution at a venture, and 
had its reafons to behave in fuch a manner with re- 
gard to Greece. 

Its defign might be to foften their fpirit by degrees, 
in difarming their hands ; to blunt the edge of that 
valour, which fpurred them on perpetually by noble 
emulation ; to extinguifti in them their paffion for 
glory and victory ; to render languid, by long iner- 
tion and forced eafe, the activity natural to them ; 
and in fine, to bring them into the number of thofe 
people, whom a quiet and effeminate life enervates, 
and who lofe in lloth and peace that martial ardor, 
which combats and even dangers are apt to infpire. 

The king of Perfia who then reigned had a perfo- 
nal intereft, as well as his predeceffor, in impofing thefe 

terms upon the Greeks. Egypt had long thrown off 

the 
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the yoke, and given the empire juft caufe of inquie- 
tude* Ochus had refolved to go in perfon to reduce 
the rebels. He had the expedition extremely at heart, 
and negle&ed nothing that could promote its fuccefs. 
The famous retreat of the ten thoufand, without enu- 
merating many other a&ions of a like nature, had 
left a great idea in Perfia of the Grecian valour. That 
prince relied more upon a fmall body of Greeks in 
his pay, than upon the whole army of the Perfians, 
as numerous as it was ; and he well knew, that the 
inteftine divifions of Greece would render the cities 
incapable of fupplying the number of foldiers he had 
occafion for. 

In fine, as a good politician, he could not enter 
upon a&ion in Egypt, till he had pacified all behind 
him, Ionia efpecially, and its neighbouring provinces. 
Now the moil certain means to hold' them in obe* 
dience, was to deprive them of all hope of aid from 
the Greeks, to whom they had always recourfe in 
times of revolt, and without whom they were in no 
condition to form any great enterprizes (u). 

When Ochus had taken all his meafures, and made 
the neceflary preparations, he repaired to the frontiers 
of Phoenicia, where he had an army of three hun- 
dred thoufand foot, and thirty thoufand horfe, and put 
himfelf at the head of it. Mentor was at Sidon with 
the Grecian troops. The approach of fo great an 
army ftaggered him, and he fent fecretly to Ochus, 
to make him offers not only of furrendering Sidon to 
him, but to ferve him in Egypt, where he was well 
acquainted with the country, and might be very ufeful 
to him. Ochus agreed entirely to the propofal, upon 
which he engaged Tennes king of Sidon in the fame 
treafon, and they furrendered the place in concert to 
Ochus. 

The Sidonians had fet fire to their fhips upon the 
approach of the king's troops, in order to lay the 
people under the neceffity of making a good defence, 



[v) Diod, I, 16. p. 441—443 



by 
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"by removing all hope of any other fecurity. When 
they faw thcmfelves betrayed, that the enemy were 
matters of the city, and that there was no poflibili- 
ty of efcaping either by fea or land, in the defpair of 
their condition, they (hut thcmfelves up in their houfes, 
and fet them on fire. Forty thoufand men, without 
reckoning women and children, perifhed in this man- 
ner. The fate of Tennes their king was no better. 
Ochus, feeing himfelf matter of Sidon, and having 
no farther occafion for him, caufed him to be put to 
death ; a juft reward of his treafon, and an evident 
proof, that Ochus did not yield to him in perfidy. 
At the time this misfortune happened, Sidon was im- 
menfely rich. The fire having melted the gold and 
filver, Ochus fold the cynders for a confiderable fum 
cf money. 

The dreadful ruin of this city caft fo great a ter- 
ror into all the reft of Phoenicia, that it fubmitted, 
and obtained conditions reafonable enough from the 
king, Ochus made no great difficulty in complying 
with their demands, becaufe he would not lofe the 
time there, he had fo much occafion for in the exe- 
cution of his proje&s again ft Egypt. 

Before he began his march to enter it, he was 
joined by a body of ten thoufand Greeks. From the 
beginning of this expedition he had demanded troops 
in Greece. The Athenians and Lacedaemonians had 
excufed thcmfelves from furntfhing him any at that 
time ; it being impoffible for them to do it, whatever 
defire they might have, as they faid, to cultivate a 
good correfponJence " with the king. The Thebans 
fent him a thoufand men under the command of La- 
chares : the Argives three thoufand under Nicoftratus. 
The reft came from the cities of Afia. All thefe 
troops joined him immediately after the taking of 
Sidon. 

(x) The Jews muft have had fome ftare in this war 
Of the Phoenicians againft Perfia. For Sidon was no 

(.v) Solin. c. 35. Eufeb, in Chron. &c. 

Vol. V. O ibonpr 
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(boner taken, than Ochus entered Judaea, and be- 

iieged the city of Jericho, which he took. Befides 
which, it appears that he carried a great number of 
Jewifh captives into Egyp 
to Hyrcania, where he fe 
of the Cafpian fea. 



them along: the coaft 



Ochus alfo put an end to the war with Cyp 



fame time. That of E 



him from iu he was fatisfied 



nothing 



commodation with the nine kings of Cyprus, who 
fubmitted to him upon certain conditions, and were 
all continued in their little ftates. Evagoras demanded 
to be re-inftated in the kingdom of Salamin. It was 
evidently proved, that he had committed the moft 
flagrant oppreflions during his reign, and that he had 
not been unjuftly dethroned. Protagoras was there- 
fore confirmed in the kingdom of Salamin, and the 
king gave Evagoras a remote government. He beha- 
ved no better in that, and was again expelled. He 
afterwards returned to Salamin, and was feized, and 

put to death. Surprizing difference between Nicocles 
and his fon Evagoras ! 



Up 

from 1 



ion of the ifle of Cyprus, ai 
ince of Phoenicia, Ochus advanced at leng 
Egypt. _ 

his arrival, he encamped before Pelufiun 



by a Greek 



with equal authority. The firft was under Dachares 
the Theban, and Rofaces governour of Lydia and 
Ionia. The fecond was given to Nicoftratus the Ar- 
give, and Ariflazanes one of the great officers of the 
crown. The third had Mentor the Rhodian and 
Bagoas one of Ochus's eunuchs at the head of if. 
Each detachment had its particular orders. The king 
remained with the main body of the army in the 
camp he had made choice of at firfh to wait events 



(/; Diod. I, 16. p. 443. (x) Ibid, p. 444 & 450 
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and to be ready to fupport thofe troops in cafe of ill 
fuccefs, or to improve the advantages they might 
have. 

Ne&anebis had long expe&ed this invafion, the 
preparations for which had made fo much noiTe. He 
had an hundred thoufand men on foot, twenty thou* 
(and of whom were Greeks, twenty thoufand Lybi- 
ans, and the reft of Egyptian troops. Part of them 
he beftowed in the places upon the frontiers, and 
pofted himfelf with the reft in the pafles, to difpute 

the enemy's entrance into Egypt. Ochus's firft de- 
tachment was fent again ft Pelufium, where there was 
a garrifon of five thoufand Greeks. Lachares be- 
fieged the place. That under Nicofrratus, on board 
of four and twenty (hips of the Perfian fleet, entered 
one of the mouths of the Nile at the fame time, and 
failed into the heart of Egypt, where they landed, 
and fortified themfelves well in a camp, of which the 
fituation was very advantageous. All the Egyptian 
troops in thefe parts were immediately drawn toge- 
ther under CJinias, a Greek of the ifle of Cos, and 
prepared to repel the enemy. A very warm aflion 
enfued, in which Ciinias with five thoufand of his 
troops were killed, and the reft entirely broke and 
difperfed. 

This a£Hon decided the fuccefs of the war. Ncc- 
tanebis, apprehending that Nicoftratus after this vic- 
tory would embark again upon the Nile, and take 
Memphis the capital of the kingdom, made all the 
hafte he could to defend it, and abandoned the pafies, 
which it was of the laft importance to fecure, to 
prevent the entrance of the enemy. When the 
Greeks that defended Pclufium were apprized of this 
precipitate retreat, they believed all loft, and capitu- 
lated with Lachares, upon condition of being fent 
back into Greece with all that belonged to them, 
and without fuffering any injury in their perfons or 
effects. 

Q r. Mont r, 
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Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, 
finding the paffes clear and unguarded, entered the 
country, and made himfelf matter of it without any 
oppofition. For, after having caufed a report to be 
fpread throughout his camp, that Ochus had ordered 
all thofe who would fubmit, to be treated with favour, 
and that fuch as made refiftance (hould be deftroyed, 
as the Sidonians had been ; he let all his prifoners 
efcape, that they might carry the news into the coun- 
try round about. Thofe poor people reported in their 
towns and villages what they had heard in the ene- 
my's camp. The brutality of Ochus feemed to con- 
firm it, and the terror was fo great, that the garri- 
fons, as well Greeks as Egyptians, ft rove which 
fhould be the foremoft in making their fubmiffion. 

[a) Neftanebis, having loft: all hope of being able 
to defend himfelf, efcaped with his t*eafures and bed 
effed^s into ./Ethiopia, from whence he never return- 
ed. He was the laft king of Egypt of the Egyp- 
tian race, fince whom it has always continued un- 
der a foreign yoke, according to the prediction of 
Ezekiel {b). 

Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this 
manner, difmantled the cities, pillaged the temples, 
and returned in triumph to Babylon, laden with fpoils, 
and efpecially with gold and fiiver, of which he car- 
ried away immenfe funis. He left the government of 
it to Pherendates, a Perfian of the firft quality. 

(c) Here Manethon finiflies his commentaries, or 
hiftory of Egypt. He was a prieft of Heliopolis in 
that country, and had wrote the hiftory of its diffe- 
rent dynafties from the commencement of the nation 
to the times we now treat of. His book is often ci- 
ted by Jofephus, Eufebius, Plutarch, Porphyry, and 
leveral others. This hiftorian lived in the reign of 
Ptolemasus Philadelphus king of Egypt, to whom lie 

(a) A. M. 3654. Ant. J. C. 3^0. [b) Ezek. xxix. 14, 15. 

(c) Syncel, p. 256. Voii\ de hift, Grace. 1. 1. c, 14. 
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dedicates his work, of which * Syncellus has prefer- 
ved us the abridgment. 

Ne&anebis loft the crown by his too good opinion 
of himfelf. He had been placed upon the throne by 
Agefilausj and afterwards fupported in it by the va- 
lour and counfels of Diophantes the Athenian, and 
Lamius the Lacedaemonian, who, whilft they had the 
command of his troops and the direction of the war, 
had rendered his arms victorious over the Perfians in 
all the enterprizes they had formed again ft him. It 
is a pity we have no account of them, and that Dio- 
dorus is filent upon this head, That prince, vain 
from fo many fuccefTes, imagined in confequence, that 
he was become fufSciently capable of condu&ing his 

own affairs in perfon, and di (miffed them to whom 
he was indebted for all thole advantages. He had 
time enough to repent his error, and to difcover that 

the power does not confer the merit of a king. 

(d) Ochus rewarded very liberally the fervice which 
Mentor the RhoJian had rendered him in the reduc- 
tion of Phoenicia, and the conqueft of Egypt. Be- 
fore he left that kingdom, he had difmifleci the other 
Greeks laden with his prefents. As for Mentor, to 
whom the whole fuccefs of the expedition was prin- 
cipally owing, he not only made him a prefent of an 
hundred talents f in money, befides many jewels of 
great value, but gave him the government, of all the 
coaft of Alia, with the dire£tion of the war again ft: 
fomc provinces, which had revolted in the beginning 
of his reign, and declared him gcneraliflimo of all his 
armies on that fide. 

Mentor made ufe of his intercft to reconcile the 
king with his brother Memnon, and Artabafus, who 
had married their fifter. Both of them had been in 
arms again ft Ochus. We liave already related the re- 

(d) A. M. 3655. Ant. J. C. 340, 

* George, a monk cf Cmjianti- 7k' a fa f, towards the end cf tie 
nople, fo called from b':$ btixg Syn- ninth icititry. 

Cellus, or vicar to the patriarch -\ An hundred tboufand cnivm* 

Q. 3 volt 
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\olt of Artabafus, and the vi&ories he obtained over 

the king's troops. He was however overpowered at 
lail, and reduced to take refuge with Philip king of 
Macedon ; and Memnon, who had borne a part in 
his wars, had alfo a (hare in his banifhment. After 
this reconciliation, they rendered Ochus and his fuo 
ccficrs fignal fervices ; efcecially Memnon, who was 
one of the moft valiant men of his times, and nolefs 
excellent in the art of war. Neither did Mentor 
v. ant his great merits, nor deceive the king in the 
confidence he had repofed in him. For he had fcarce 
nlcen pofleffion of his government, when he re-efta- 
11 fhcd every where the king's authority, and reduced 
thofe who had revolted in his neighbourhood to re- 
turn to their obedience. Some he brought over by 
his addrefs and ftratagems, and others by force of 
arms. In a word, he knew fo well how to take his 
advantages, that at length he fubje&ed them all to the 
yoke, and re- inflated the king's affairs in thofe pro- 
vinces. 

(e) The firftr year of the 108th olympiad died Pla- 
to, the famous Athenian philofopher. I fhall defer 
fpeaking of him at prefent, that I may not interrupt 
the chain of the hiflory. 

Sr.CT. V. Death of Ochus. Arfes fucceeds him y and 

is fucccedcd by Darius Codomanus. 

(/) ACF1US, after the conqueft of Egypt, and 

reduction of the revolted provinces of his 
empire, abandoned himfelf to pleafure and luxurious 
cafe during the reft of his life, and left the care of 

aftairs entirely to his miniflcrs. The two principal 
of them were the eunuch Bagoas and Mentor the Rho- 

dian, who divided all pewer between them, fo tlat 
the firft had all the provinces of the upper, and the 
latter ail thole of the lower Afia under him. 

\g) After having reigned twenty three years, O- 

ie A. M. 36 :6. An\ J. C. 34$. (f) Died. 1. 16. p. 490, 

(g) A. 36G6, Ai:t. J/C. 3jS> 

chin 
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chus died of poifon given him by Bagoas. That eu- 
nuch, who was by birth an Egyptian, had always re- 
tained a love for his country, and a zeal for its religi- 
on. When his mafter conquered it, he flattered him- 
felf, that it would have been in his power to have 
foftened the deftiny of the one, and prote&ed the o- 
ther from infult. But he could not rcftrain the bru- 
tality of his prince, who a£ted a thoufand things in 
regard to both, which the eunuch faw with extreme 
forrow, and always violently refented in his heart, 

Ochus not contented with having difmantled the 
cities, and pillaged the houfes and temples, as has 
been faid, had befides taken away all the archives of 
the kingdom, which were depofited, and kept with 
religious care in the temples of the Egyptians, and in 
(b) derifion of their worfhip, he had caufed the god 
Apis to be killed, that i-, the facred bull which they 
adored under that name. What gave occafion for 
this laft a&ion was, (/) that Ochus being as lazy and 
heavy as he was cruel, the Egyptians, from the firft 
of thofe qualities, had given him the (hocking firnamc 
of the ftupid animal, they found he refembled. Vio- 
lently enraged at this affront, Ochus faid that he would 
make them fenfible he was not an afs but a lion, and 
that the afs, whom they difpifed fo much, fhould eat 
their ox. Accordingly he ordered Apis to be dragged 
out of his temple, and facrificed to an afs. After 
which he made his cooks drefs, and ferve him up to 
the officers of hishoufhold. This piece of wit incen- 
fed Bagoas. As for the archives he redeemed them 
afterwards, and fent them back to the places where it 
was the cuftom to keep them : But the affront, which 
had been done to his religion, was irreparable; and it 
is believed, that was the real occafion of his matter's 
death. 

(k) His revenge did not ffop there, he caufed ano- 
ther body to be interred inftcad of the king's, and to 

(h) /Elian. I. 4. c. g. (1 ) Pint. d~ Ifu. & Ofir. p. 363. 

(kj ^Elian, 1. 6. c. 
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.avenge his having made the officers of the houfe er^t 
the god ApL, lie made cats eat his dead body, which 
he gave them cut in fmall pieces ; and for his bones, 
thole lie turned into handles for knives and fwords, 
the natural fymbols of his cruelty. It is very pro- 
bible, that fome new caufe had awakened in the heart 
of this manlier his antient refentment ; without which, 
it is not to be conceived, that he could carry his 
barbarity fo far in regard to his "matter and benefac- 
tor. 

After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whofe hands 
all power was at that time, placed Arfes upon the 
throne, the youngeft of all the late king's fons, and 
put the reft to death, in order to po/Tefs with better 
fecurity, and without a rival, the authority he had 
ufurped. He gave Arfes only the name of king, 
whilft he refened to himfelf the whole power of the 
•fovereignty. But perceiving that the young prince 
began to difcover his wickednefs, and took meafures 
to punifh it, he prevented him by having him affaf- 
f natcd, and defiroyed his whole family with him. 

Bagoas, after having rendered the throne vacant by 
the murder of Arfes, placed Darius upon it, the third 
of that name who reigned in Perfia. His true name 
was Codoman us, of whom much will be faid here- 
after. 

We fee here in a fuU Ikiht the fad cffe£t of the ill 



policy of the kings of Pcriia, who to eafe themfclves 
of the weight of pubJick bufmefs, abandoned their 



whole authority to an eunuch, Bagoas might have 



more addrefs and underftanding than the reft, and 
thereby merit fome diftin&ion. It is the duty of a 
wife prince to diflinguifh merit j but it is as confid- 
ent for him to continue always the entire matter, 
judge, and arbiter of his affairs. A prince, like O- 
clm*, that had made the greateft crimes his lleps for 
afcending the throne, and who had fupported himfelf 
in it by the fame mea fares, defer ved to have fuch a 

' minificr as Bagoas, who vyed with his mafler in per- 
fidy 
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fidy and cruelty. Ochus experienced their firftcffe<5K 
Had he defired to have nothing to fear from him. he 
ftiould not have been fo imprudent to render him for- 
midable, by giving him an unlimited power. 

Sect. VI. Abridgment of the life of Demiflhencs to his 
appearance with honour and applaufe in ihe public 
ajfemblics againjl Philip of Macsdon. 

S Demofthenes will have a great part in the hi- 
ftory of Philip of Alexander, which will be the 
fubjeft of the enfuing volume, it is ncceifary to give 
the reader fome previous idea of him, and to let him 
know by what means he cultivated, and to what a 
degree of perfection he carried, his talent of eloquence; 
which made him more awful to Philip and Alexander* 

and enabled him to render Greater fervices to his coun- - 




try, than the higheft military virtue could have done. 

(/) That orator born * two years before Philip, and 
two hundred and fourfcore before Cicero, was not the 
fon of a dirty fmoaky black fmith as f Juvenal would 
feem to intimate, but of a man modi-ratelv rich, 
who got confiderably by forges. Not thai the birth 
of Demofthenes could derogate in the kaft horn his 
reputation, whofc works are an higher title oi nobili- 
ty than the molt fplendid the world affords. (///) ])e- 
rnofthenes tells us himfelf, that. his fath^i employed 
thirty flavesat his forges, each of them v::!,!"d at three 
minse, or fifty crowns ; two excepted, v/i.o wcrrr 
without doubt the mo ft expert in the Lufmrfe, r,nd 
dire&ed the work, ond thofe were e.u:h of them woith 
an hundred crowns. It is well known that p.irt of 
the wealth of the antients con fi fled in fiaves. Thofe 

forges, all charges paid, cleared annually thirty rnin<T, 

that is, fifteen hundred crowns. To this firft manu- 

(/) A. M. 3S23. Ant. J. C. Pin*, in Durr.cfi. p, £47-^* 

849, (mj In orat. J. cent. Arhob. p. ?.oU. 

* l I7je fourth year cf the ?;ii:r*y r.ir.ih oljn:!-2jd* 

f Quern pater ardent!-: man;: faHglne lin'u:, 
A carbone et forc'pibu:, glsd'.oflv.ie par. nt: 

Incude, et luteo Vj-csno ?.d rK'.ora milk. J •:■ 3 4. To/ 
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factory, appropriated to the forging of fwords and 
fuch kind of anus, he added another, wherein beds 
and tzbtes of fine wood and ivory were made, which 
brought him in yearly twelve minae. In this only 
twenty flaves were employed, each of them valued at 
two minae, cr an hundred livres (n). 

Deinofthenes's father died polfefled of an cftate of 
fourteen talents (o). He had the misfortune to fall into 
the hands of fordid and avaritious guardians, who had 
no views but of making the moft out of his fortune. 
They carried that bafe fpirit fo far as to refufe their 
pupil's matters the reward due to them: So that he 
was not educated with the care, which fo excellent a 

genius as his requhed : befides which* the weaknefs 

of his confticution, and the delicacy of his health, v/ith 
the exceilive fondnefe of a mother that doated upon 
him, prevented his mafters from obliging him to ap- 
ply much to his ftudies. 

The fchoo] of Ifocrates* in which fo many great 

men had been educated, was at that time the moft 
famous at Athens But whether the avarice of De- 
mofthenes's guardians prevented him from improving 
under a mafter, v/hofe price was very high (/>), or 
that the foft and peaceful eloquence of Ifocrates was 
not to his tafte at that time he ftudied under Ifaeus, 
whofe character was ftren^th and vehemence. He 
found means however to get the principles of rheto- 
ric taught by the former : But f Plato in reality con- 
tributed the moft in forming Demofthenes ; he read 
his works with great application, and received lefTons 
from him alfo ; and it is eafy to diftinguifh in the 
writings of the difciple the noble and fublime air of 
the mafter. 

(n J Akotii 4 /. 10 s. (cj Fourteen hundred crowns* (p) Afoxit 

22 A IO S. 

* Ifocrates cuius c Indo, granditate fcrmonis* C/V. in Brut, 

tanquam e:: equo Trojano, innu- n. jzi. 

me:i principes e^ierunt. De Orat, Mud jusjurandiim y per caifes 

>/. 94. 5n Marathonc ac Salamine pic pur:- 

■j' Lcfiitavifie Piatonem fludi natt res Rcip. fat:s manifefto docci, 

0**\ audivilTe c:i m, Demofthenes pr.vceprorcm ejus IMatoncm fuiiic , 
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(g) But he foon quitted the fchools of Ifasus and 
Plato for another, under a different kind of dire&ion; 
I mean, to frequent the bar, of which this was the 
decafion. The orator Calliftratus was appointed to 
plead the canfe of the city Oropus, fituated between 
Boeotia and Attica. Chabrias, having difpofed the 
Athenians to march to the aid of the Thebans, who 
were in great diftrefs, they haftened thither and de- 
livered them from the enemy. The Thebans, for- 
getting fo great a fervice, took the town of Oropus, 
which was upon their frontier, from the Athenians*. 
(r) Chabrias was fufpe&ed, and charged with trea* 
fon upon this occaiion. Calliftratus was chofen to 
plead againft him. The reputation of the orator, 
and the importance of the caufe excited curiofity, and 
made a great noife in the city, (s) Demofthenes, 
who was then fixteen years of age, earneftly entreat- 
ed his mailers to carry him with them to the bar, 
that he might be prefent at fo famous a trial. The 
orator was heard with great attention, and having had 
extraordinary fuccefs, was attended home by a crowd 
of ilhiflrious citizens, who feemed to vye with each 
other in praifing and admiring him. The young 
man v/as extremly affedted with the honours, which 
he faw paid to the orator, and ft ill more with the 
fupreme power of eloquence over the minds of men, 
over which it exercifes a kind of abfolute power. He 
was himfelf fenfible of itseffe&s, and not being able to 
relift its charms, he gave himfelf wholly up to it, from 
thenceforth renounced all other ftudies and pleafures, 
and during the continuance of Calliftratus at Athens* 
he never Quitted him, but made aU the improvement 
he could from his precepts. 

' The firft eflfay of his eloquence was againft his 
guardians, whom he obliged to refund a part of his 
fortune. Encouraged by this fuccefs, he ventured t<i 
/peak before the people, but with very ill fuccefs! 
He had a weak voice, a thick way of fpeaking, and 

(q) Aul. Gel. I. 3. c. 13. {r) Demoft. in Midi. p. 613, 

;-} A. M. 3639. Ant. j/C. 365, 

a very 
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a very (hort breath ; notwithftanding which, his pe- 
riods were fo long, that he was often obliged to flop 
in the mid ft of them for refpiration. This occafioned 
his being hi/Ted by the whole audience ; from whence 
he retired entirely difcouuged, and determined to re- 
nounce for ever a function of which he believed him- 
felf incapable. One of his auditors, who had obfer- 
yed an excellent fund of genius in him, and a kind 
of eloquence which came very near that of Pericles, 
gave him new fpirit from the grateful idea of fo glo- 
rious a refernblance, and the good advice which he 
adejed to it. 

He ventured therefore to appear a fecond time be- 
fore the people, and was no better received than be- 
fore. As he withdrew, hanging down his head and 
in the utmoft confufion, Satyrus, one of the moft 

excellent a£)ors of thofc times, who was his friend, 
met him, and having learnt from himfelf the caufe of 
his being fo much deje&cd, he allured him that the 
evil was not without remedy, and that the cafe was 
not fo dtfperate as he imagined. He defired him on- 
ly to repeat fome of Sophocles or Euripides's verfes 
to him ; which he accordingly did. Satyrus fpoke 
them after him, and gave them fuch graces by the 
tone, gefture, and fpirit, with which he pronounced 
them, that Demofthenes himfelf found them quite dif- 
ferent from what they were in his own manner of 
Speaking. He perceived plainly what he wanted, and 
applied himfelf to the acquiring of it. 

His efforts to corre& his natural defeft of utterance, 
and to perfect himfelf in pronunciation, of which his 
-friend had made him underfiand the value, feem al- 
moft incredible, and prove., that an induftrious per- 
severance can Surmount all, things. (t) He ftammcr- 
ed to fuch a degree,, that he could not pronounce fome 
letters, amongft others, that with which the name 
of the art * he ftudied begins ; and he was fo Short- 
breathed, that he could not utter a whole period with- 
out flopping. He overcame thefe obftacles at length 

(t) Cic. 1. 1. de crat. n. 26c, z.6j, * Rhetoric 

'V 
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by putting fmall pebbles into his mouth, and pronoun- 
cing feveral verfes in that manner without interrup- 
tion j and that walking , and going up fteep and dif- 
ficult places, fo that at laft, no letter made him he- 
fitate, and his breath held out through the longeft 
periods, (x) He went alfo to the fea-fide, and whilft 
the waves were in the mod violent agitation, he pro- 
nounced harangues to accuftom himfelf by the con- 
fufed noife of the waters, to the roar of the people, 
and the tumultuous cries of public aflemblies. 

(y) Demofthenes took nolefs care of hisa&ion than 
of his voice. He had a large looking-glafs in his houfe, 
which fexved to teach him gefture, and at which he 
ufed to declaim, before he fpoke in public. To cor- 
rect a fault, which he had contra&ed by an ill habit 
of continually fhrugging his {boulders, he pra&ifed 
ftanding upright in a kind of very narrow pulpit or 
roftrum, over which hung a halbard in fuch a man- 
ner, that if in the heat of adion that motion efcaped 

him, the point of the weapon might ferve at the fame 
time to admoniOi and correct him. 

His pains were well beftowed ; for it was by this 
means, that lie carried the art of declaiming to the 
higheft degree of perfe&ion of which it was capable ; 
whence, it is plain he well knew its value and im- 
portance. When he was afked three feveral times 
which quality he thought moft neceflary in an orator^ 
he gave no other anfwer than Pronunciation ; infinua- 
ting by making that reply * three times fucceffively, 
that qualification to be the only one, of which the 
want could be leaft concealed, and which was the 
moft capable of concealing other defedtsj and that 
pronunciation alone could give confiderablc weight 
Qven to an indifferent orator, when without it, the 
moft excellent could not hope the leaft fucce/s. He 

(x) Qumtil. 1. 10. c. 3. (y) W- 1. «• c. 3. 

# Aftioin diccndo una domina- mofthcncs dkitur, cum rogaretur 
tur. Sine hac fummus orator eflc quid in diccmb cfict primum j 
in mvmero nullo poteft : mediocris , huic frcundas, huic tertian. Gic* 
hac inftiuflus fummos fstpc fupe- de orat. 1. 3. n, 213, 
rare. Huic primas dediiFc 

muft 
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muft have 



moft excellent comedian 



J "---^»- 

feuAion of Neopto 



devoted fo confiderable a furii as ten fitioufand drach- 
mas (y) 9 though he Was not very rich. 

His application toftudy was HO lfefs farprizing. To 
be the more removed from ndife* and lefs fubjftft to 
diftra&ion, he caufed a fmall chamber to be niade for 
him under-ground, in whieh he (hut himfelf up fome- 
times for whole months, (having on purpofe half his 
head and face, that he might not be in a condition to 
go abroad. It was there, by the light of a fmall 
limp, he compofed the admirable orations, whieh 
were faid by thofe who envied him to fmell of the 
oil } to imply that they were too elaborate. " It is 
" plain, " replied he, " yours did not coft you fo 

cc much trouble." * He rolb very early in the morn- 
ing, and ufed to fay, that he was forry when any 

workman was at his -bufinefs before him. {%) We may 
iiidffc of his extraordinary efforts to acouire an excel- 



every kind, from 



Thucydides 



familiar to him. 



render the ftile of that great man 



Demofthenes, after having exercifed h 



lbqu 



made his appear- 



ance in full light, and mounted the tribunal of ha- 
rangues, to treat there upon the public affairs ; with 
what fuccefs we fhall fee hereafter. Cicero + tells us 
that fuccefs was fo great, that all Greece came in 
crowds to Athens to hear Demofthenes fpeak ; and he 
adds, that merit, fo great as his, could not but have 
had that effect I do not examine in this place into 
the character of his eloquence (#); I have enlarged 

m 

(y) About 240/. Sterling. (z) Lueian. ad verf, indott. p. 639. 

(a) Art of ftudying the Belles Let. Vol. II. 

* Cui nnn fant auditse Dcrno- non modo ita memorise proditum 
fthencs vigiHa? ? qui dolere k aie cfle, fed ita necefie fuiflTe, cum 
bat, fi quando opincum antelucana Demofthenes di&urus eflet, ut 
viflus eilct xnJultria. Tufc. Sl^aft* concurftir, audiendi caufa, ex tota 

J. 4. n. 44. Grecia fierent, In Brut, n, 239* 

f Jle ilind quldcm intclli^unt, fufficiently 
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fufficiently upon that elfewherej I only confider its 
wonderful effedis. 

If we may believe Philip upon this head, of which 
he is certainly an evidence of unqueftionable authori- 
ty, (b) the eloquence of Demofthenes alone did him 
more hurt than all the armies alid fleets of the Athe- 
nians. His harangues, he faid, were like machines of 
war, and batteries raifed at a diftance againft him ; 
by which he overthrew all his projects, and ruined his 
enterprises, without its being poflible to prevent their 
cffeft. For I myfelf, fays Philip of him, had I been 
prefent, and heard that vehement orator declaim, 
ftiould have concluded the firft, that it was iridifpen- 
fably neceflary to declare war againft me. No city 
feemed impregnable to that prince, provided he could 
introduce a mule laden with gold into it : but he con- 
fefled, that to his forrow, Demofthenes was invinci- 
ble in that refpe&, and that he always found him in- 
acceffible to his prefents, Ater the battle of Chaero- 
nea, Philip though vi&or was ftruck with extreme 
dread at the profpeft of the great danger, to which 
that orator, by the powerful league he had been the 
fole caufe of forming againft him, expofed himfelf 

and his kingdom. 

(c) Antipater fpoke to the fame effect of him. I 

value not, faid he, the Piraeus, the gallies, and armies 
of the Athenians : For what have we to fear from a 
people continually employed in games, feafts, and Bac- 
chanals? Demofthenes alone gives me pain. Without 
him the Athenians differ in nothing from the meaneft 
people of Greect. He alone excites and animates 
them. It is he that rouzes them from their lethargy 
and ftupefa&ion, and puts their arms and oars into 
their hands almoft againft their will: inccffantly re- 
prefenting to them the famous battles of Marathon 
and Salamin, he transforms them into new men by 
the ardor of his difcourfes, and ir.fpires them with in- 
Credible valour and fortitude. Nothing efcapes his pe- 
netrating eyes, nor his contaminate prudence. He 

fb\ Ludan. in cncom. Dcmoft. p. 940, 94 1 - (0 Ibid< P- 9?4> 9S 6 * 

forefees 
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forcfees all our defigns, he countermines all our pro- 
jects, and difconcerts us in every thing ; and did Athens 
entirely confide in him, and wholly follow his advice, 
we were undone without remedy. Nothing can tempt 
him, nor diminifli his love for his country. All the 
e;old of Philip finds no more accefs to him, than that 
of Perfia did formerly to Ariftides, 

He was reduced by neceffity to give this glorious 
teftimony for himfelf in his juft defenfe againft M(- 
chines his accufer and declared enemy. 4C Whilft all 



to 



44 by the prefents of Philip and Alexander, it is well 
" known," fays he, 44 that neither delicate conjuno 
4fi tures, engaging expreffions, magnificent promifes, 
44 hope, fear, favour, any thing in the world have 
44 ever been able to induce me to give up the Jeaft 
44 right or intereft of my country." He adds, that 
inftead of acting like thofe mercenary perfons, who, 
in all they propofed, dc 



lem 



had given, 



always incline to the fide from 
moft ; he, in all the counfels he 
r in view the intereft and glory 
of his country, and that he had always continued in- 
flexible and incorruptible to the Macedonian gold. 
The fequel will fhew how well he fupported that cha- 
rafter to the end. 

Such was the orator v/ho is about to afcend the 
tribunal of harangues, or rather the ftatefman to en- 
ter upon the adminiftration of the public affairs, and 
to be the principle and foul of all the great enterprises 
of Athens aeainft Philio of Macedon. 



Sect. VIL Digreffion upon the ?nanner of fitting out 
ficets by the Athenians^ and the exemptions and other 
/narks of honour granted by that city to fuch as had 
rendered it great fervices. 

H E fubject of this digreffion ought properly to 
•* have had place in that part of the preceding vo- 
lume, v/here I have treated the government and mari- 
time affairs of the Athenians* But at that time,, I 

had 
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had not the orations of Demofthenes which fpeak of 
them in my thoughts. It is a deviation from the 
chain of the hiftory which the reader may eafily turn 
over, if he thinks fit. 

The word Trierarchs (d) fignifies no more in itfelf 
than commanders of gallies. But thofe cities were al- 
fo called Trlerarcbs who were appointed to fit out the 
gallies in time of war, and to furnifh them with all 
things necefTary, or at leaft with part of them. 

Then were chofen out of the richeft of the people, 
and there was no fixed number of them. Sometimes 
two, fometimes three, and even ten Trierarchs were 



appointed to equip one vefiel. 



Trierarchs 



blifhed at twelve hundred in this manner. Athens 
was divided into ten tribes. An hundred and twenty 
of the richeft citizens of each tribe were nominated 
to furnifli the expences of thefe armaments; and thus 
each tribe, furnifhing fix fcore, the number of the 
Trierarchs amounted to twelve hundred. 

Thofe twelve hundred men were again divided in- 
to two parts, of fix hundred eachj and thofe fix hun- 
dred fubdivided into two more, each of three hundred. 
The firft three hundred were chofen from amongft 
fuch as were richeft. Upon prefiing occafions they 
advanced the necefTary expences, and were reimburfed 
by the other three hundred, who paid their propor- 
tion, as the ftate of their affairs would admit. 

A law was afterwards made, whereby thofe twelve 



h 



fferent 



fift 



the 



men 



»f a galley. That law was very heavy upon 
the poorer citizens, and equally unjuft at bottom ; as 
it decreed that this number of fixteen fhould be cho- 
fen by their age, and not their eftates. It ordained 
that all citizens from twenty five to forty mould be 
included in one of thefe companies, and contribute 
one fixteenth ; £b that by this law the poorer citizens 

U) Tquwpz@*. M Ulpian. in Qlynth, z. p. 3,3. 

were 
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were to contribute as much as the moft opulent, and 
often found it impoflible to fupply an expence fo 
much above their power. From whence it happened, 
that the fleet was either not armed in time or very 

ill fitted out ; by which means Athens loft the moft 
favourable opportunities for a&ion, 

(f) Demofthenes, always intent upon the public 
good, to remedy thefe inconveniences, propofed the 
abrogation of this law by another. By the latter, 
the Trierarchs were to be chofen, not by the num- 
ber of their years, but the value of their fortunes. 
Each citizen, whofe eftate amounted to ten talents *, 
was obliged to fit out one galley, and if tot twenty 
talents, two ; and fo on in proportion. Such as were 
not worth ten talents, were to join with as many 
others as were neceffary to compleat that fum, and to 
fit out a galley. 

Nothing could be wifer than this law of Demo- 
fthenes, which reformed all the abufes of the other. 
By thefe means the fleet was fitted out in time, and 
provided with all things neceflary j the poor were con- 
liderably relieved, and none but the rich difpleafed 
with it. For inftead of contributing only a ftxteenth, 
as by the firft law, they were fometimes obliged by 
the fecond to equip a galley > and fometimes two or 
more, according to the amount of their eftates, 

The rich were in confequence very much offended 
at Demofthenes upon this regulation ; and it was with- 
out doubt an inftance of no fmall courage in him to 
difregard their complaints, and to hazard the making 
himfelf as many enemies, a9 there were powerful ci- 
tizens in Athens. Let us hear himfelf. " (g) Sec- 
" ing," fays he, fpeaking to the Athenians, " your 
€C maritime affairs in the greateft decline, the rich 
<c poffefled of an immunity purchafed at a very low 
" rate, the citizens of middle or fmall fortunes eat 
" up with taxes, and the republic itfelf, in confe- 

(/) Demofh in orat, de claflib* (g) Dexnoft. pro Ctefip. p. 419. 

* Ten thoujani erovsnu 

" quence 
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4i quence of thefe inconveniencies, never attempting 
" any thing till too late for its fervice; I had the 
" courage to eftablifh a law, whereby the rich are 
retrained to their duty, the poor relieved from op- 
preffion, and what was of the higheft importance, 

ceflary 



Ci rations of war in due time." He adds, that there 



given him 



was nothing the rich would not have 
forbear the propofing of this law, or 3t leaft to have 
fufpended its execution : but he did not fuffer himfelf 
to be fwayed either by their threats or promifes, and 
continued firm to the public good. 

Not having been able to make him change his re- 
folution, they contrived a ftratagern to render it inef- 
fectual. For it was without doubt at their inftiga- 
tion, that a certain perfon, named Patrochis, cited 
Demofthenes before the judges, and profecuted him 
juridically as an infringer of the laws of his country. 
The accufer having only the fifth part of the voices 
on his fide, was according to cuftom fined five hun- 
dred drachmas*, and Demofthenes acquitted of the 
charge ; who relates this circumftance himfelf. 



It 



times* the affi 



For we fee, that whatever attempts were made by 
the tribunes of the people, and to whatever extremity 
the quarrel rofe, it never was poflible to induce the 
rich, who were far more powerful and enterprizing 
than thofe of Athens, to renounce the pofleffion of 
the lands, which they had ufurped in manifeft contra- 
vention of the inftitutions of the ftate. The law of 
Demofthenes was approved and confirmed by the fe- 
nate and people. 

We find from what has been faid, that the Trie- 
rarchs fitted out the gallies and their equipage at their 
own expence. The ftate paid the mariners and fol- 
diers, generally at the rate of three Oboll^ or five 
pence a day, as has been obferved elfewhere. The 



greater pay 



The 
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The Trierarch commanded the vefTel, and gave 
all orders on board. When there were two of them 
to a fhip, each commanded fix months. 

When they quitted their office, they were obliged 
to give an account of their adminiftration, and deli- 
vered a ftate of the veflel's equipage to their fucceffor, 
or the republic. The fucceffor was obliged to go im- 
mediately and fill up the vacant place ; and if he fail- 
ed to be at his poft by a time afligned him, he was fined 
for his negle&. 

As the charge of Trierarch was very expenfive^ 
thofe who were nominated to it, were admitted to 
point out fome other perfon richer than themfelves, 
and to demand that they fhould be put into their 
place ; provided they were ready to change eftatei 
with fuch perfon, and to aft in the fun&ion of Trie- 
rarch after fuch exchange. This law was inftituted 
by Solon, and was called the law of exchanges. 

Befides the equipment of gallies, which mull: have 
amounted to very great fums, the rich had another 
charge to fupport in the time of war ; that was the 
extraordinary taxes and imports laid on their eftates j 
upon which, fometimes the hundredth, fometimes a 
fiftieth, and even a twelfth were levied, according to 
the different occafions of the ftate. 

(h) Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatfo- 
ever, could be exempted from thefe two charges, ex- 
cept the Novemviri^ or nine Archontes,. who were 
not obliged to fit out gallies. So that we fee, with- 
out fhips or money, the republic was not in a con- 
dition, either to fupport wars, or defend itfelf. 

There were other immunities and exemptions, 
which were granted to fuch as had rendered great fer- 
vices to the republic, and fometimes even to all their 
defendants: for as maintaining public places of ex- 
ercife with all things neceflary for fuch as frequented 
them ; instituting a public feaft for one of the ten 
tribes ; and defraying the expencesof games and fhews; 
all which amounted to great fums. 

(*) Demofti ad verf, Lept. p. 545* Thefe 
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Thefe immunities, as has already been fa id, were 
marks of honour and rewards of fervices rendered the 
Hate ; as well as ftatues which were ere&ed to great 
men, the freedom of the city, and the privilege of 
being maintained in the Prytaneum at the public ex- 
pence. The view of Athens in thefe honourable dif- 
tinftions was to exprefs their high fenfe of gratitude, 
and to kindle at the fame time in the hearts of their 
citizens a noble thirft of glory, and an ardent love for 
their country. 

Beiides the ftatues erected to Harmodius and Arif- 
togiton, the deliverers of Athens, their defcendants 
were for ever exempted from all public employments, 
and enjoyed that honourable privilege many ages after. 

(/) As Ariftides died without any eftate, and left 
his fon Lyfimachus no other patrimony but his glory 
and poverty, the republic gave him an hundred acres 
of wood, and as much of arable land in Euboea, be- 
fides an hundred minae * at one payment, and four 
drachmas or forty pence a day. 

(k) Athens in the fervices which were done it, re- 
garded more the good will than the a6lion itfelf. A 
certain perfon of Cyrene, named Epicerdus, being at 
Syracuse when the Athenians were defeated, touched 
with compallion for the unfortunate prifoners difperfed 
in Sicily, whom he faw ready to expire for want of 
food, distributed an hundred minse amongft them, 
that is, about two hundred and forty pounds. Athens 
adopted him into the number of its citizens, and 
granted him all the immunities before mentioned. 
Some time after in the war againft the thirty tyrants, 
the fame Epicerdus gave the city a talent, f Thefe 
were but fmall matters on either occafion with regard 
to the grandeur and power of Athens ; but they were 
infinitely affe&ed with the good heart of a ftranger, 
who without any view of intereft, in a time of pub- 
lic calamity, exhaufied himfelf in fome meafure for 

(/) Dcmoft. in orat. ad Lcp. p. 558. (*) Ibid. 757. 

* Twenty -two founds ten /hillings* *f A tboufand crowns. 

the 
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the relief of thofe, with whom he had no affinity, and 
from whom he had nothing to expefh 

(/) The fame freedom of the city of Athens gran- 
ted an exemption from cuftoms, to Leucon, who 
reigned in the Bofphorus, and his children, becaufe 
they yearly imported from the lands of that prince a 
confiderable quantity of corn, of which they were in 
extreme want, fubfifting almoft entirely upon what 
came from other parts. Leucon, in his turn, not to 
be outdone in generofity, exempted the Athenian mer- 
chants from the duty of a thirtieth upon all grain ex- 
ported from his dominions, and granted them the pri- 
vilege of fupplying themfelves with corn in his coun- 
try in preference to all other people. That exemp- 
tion amounted to a confiderable fum. For they 
brought only from thence two millions of quarters of 
corn, of which the thirtieth part amounted to al- 
moft feventy thoufand. 

The children of Conon and Chabrias were alfo 
granted an immunity from public offices. The names 
only of thofe illuftrious generals fufficiently juftify 
that liberality of the Athenian people. A perfon 
however, called Leptinus, out of a miftaken zeal for 
the public good, propofed the abrogation by a new 
law of all the grants of that kind, which had been 
made from immemorial time ; except thofe which re- 
garded the pofterity of Harmodius and Ariftogiton ; 
and to enaft that for the future the people fliould not 

be capable of granting fuch privileges. 

Demofthenes ftrongly oppofed this law, though with 
great complacency to the perfon who propofed it ; 
praifing his good intentions, and not fpeaking of him 
but with efteem ; a much more efficacious manner 
of refuting, than thofe violent inve£ives, and that 
eager and paffionate ftyle, which ferve only to alienate 
the people, and to render an orator fu^pe&ed, who 
decries his caufe himfelf, and fliews its weak fide, by 
fubftituting injurious terms for reafons, which are a- 
lone capable of convincing. 

(/) Dcmoft, in orat* ad Lep, p, 545, 546, After 
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After having fhewn, that fo odious a reduction 
would prove of little or no advantage to the republic, 
from the inconfiderable number of the exempted per- 
fons; he goes on to explain its inconveniences, and 

to fet them in a full light, 

yto the memory 



cc 



cc 



of thofe great men, whofe merit 



cc 



cc 



acknowledge and reward by fuch immunities ; 
it is in fome manner calling in queftion the fer- 
vices they have done their country ; it is throw- 
" ing a fufpicion upon their great anions, injurious 
cc to, if not deftruftive of, their glory. And were 

nt in this afiembly, which of 
offer them fuch an affront ? 



cc 
cc 



<c Should not the refpeft we owe their memories 
" make us confider them as ilwavs alive and nrefent ? 



cc 



B 



cc them, can we be infenfible to our own intereft ? 
* c Befides that cancelling fo ancient a law is to con- 
" demn the conduct of our anceftors, what fliame 



cc 



mail we onng upon ouneives, ana wnat an injury 
4C fhali we do our reputation ? The glory of Athens 



" and of every well* governed ftate, is to value itfelf 
cc upon its gratitude, to keep its word religioufly, and 
< c to be true to all its engagements. A private per- 
* c fon that fails in thefe refpe&s, is Jiated and ab- 
4C horred ; and who is not afraid of being reproached 
cc with ingratitude ? And fhali the commonwealth, 
c< in cancelling a law that has received the fanftion 
" of public authority, and being in a manner confe- 



cc 



by the ufage of many 



* c notorious a prevarication ? We prohibit lying in 
cc the very markets under heavy penalties, and re- 
" quire truth and faith to be obferved in them ; and 
" fliali we renounce them ourfelves by the revoca- 
<c tion of grants, pafled in all their forms, and upon 
" which every private man has a right to infift. 



cc 



To act in fuch a manner 



" ffuifh 
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<c glory, all defire to diftinguifli themfelves by great 
" exploits, all zeal for the honour and welfare of 
" their country ; which are the great fources and 
" principles of almoft all the a&ions of Jife. And it 
« is to no purpofe to obje6t the example of Sparta 
« and Thebes, which grant no fuch exemptions : 
« Do we repent our not refembling them in many 
c< things ; and is there any wifdom in propofmg 
" their defers, not their virtues, for our imita- 



" tion ?" 

Demofthenes concludes with demanding the law of 
exemptions to be retained in all its extent, with this 
exception, that all perfons fhould be deprived of the 
benefits of it, but thofe who had a juft title to them ; 
and that a ftritt enquiry fhould be made for that 

purpofe. 

It is plain that I have only made a very flight 
extract in this place of an exceeding long difcourfe, 
and that I defigned toexprefs only the fpiritand fenfe, 
without confining my felf to the method and expref- 

lions of it. 

There was a meannefs of fpirit in Leptinus's defi- 
ling to obtain a trivial advantage for the republic, by 
retrenching the moderate expences that were an ho- 
nour to it, and no charge to himfelf, whilft there 
were other abufes of far greater importance to reform. 

Such marks of publick gratitude perpetuated in a 
family, perpetuate alfo in a flate an ardent zeal for its 
happinefs, and a warm defire to diftinguifh that paf- 
fion by glorious actions. It is not without pain I 
find amongft ourfelves, that part of the privileges 
granted to the family of the Maid of Orleans, have 
been retrenched, (m) Charles VII. had ennobled her, 
her father, three brothers, and all their defendants, 
even by the female line. In 1614, at the requeft of 
the attorney-general, the article of nobility by the 
women was retrenched. 



[tn) Mezerai. ^ Ap ; 
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